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O Al^ANOON, %(*nHilnnnf'ry I’r. to 
Ii'itvc 11 pl;u:c to tin: iiioicv of an 
!)>• sinlilcnly rtyiin^ fruin ii. 
t('i tibninloM ii fortic-s, • * 

iBATI.'?,- Fr. Tivts rut (|».\Vn, atjd 
so luid vMili ihrir bruncivos. tSic. turnrd 
tuwanis rile eiiriny, ns ''iiloi’iii a sort <if 
./Jefcncf: Jor troops stationed belniiA 
tliern. Vriu'v are niiific* cidier before 
rc(loul)i>, or ollu r v^o^ks, to rendertlu' 
attac*^|S ^jirfrult, oy sorneinnes alonjj;tho 
skirts of to pie^enl tlic eneinv 

from po.s».ossion of it. Tii tliin 

case (lio trunks st i\e as a broa^t-vvork, 
behind ^^fnch ilic troops are posted, and 
for that reason shoidd he so dl^p()sed, 
that tlie parts may, if possihle, Aank 
each otli( 3 rf 

To ABDJCATK, ahdiqucr, Fr, to 
jjive up voliintari'y .Tiiy pliu'c of trust, 
as to id^lu'uti till* crown. 'J'In; French 
word (ihJiqiifr in llui same iniin- 
' ncr that wo <U) to roi^n; hence abdi- 
qncr If coinumndcincnl cCunc anuee, uiie 
cnnipa^^nic* to resij;n the command of 
an^nny' o)* a coinjiany. ■* 

AliLKCTI, in, tniliLury antiquitt/, a 
C' oice or sedect ptyt of the soldiery in 
tbo Homan armies, picked out of those 
called e.vti'aordinurii, * , 

» AHUIS, Tr. a t^rm used ajndnj!; the 
IJreuch to sipiifyptremc distress. Thus 
%li anny, which is hemmed in on all 
sides iii*a #b)i tress or cainj), and Is in 
want of’^pro\Jsions, iVc. is said to be «?/.!’ 
ubois. The word comes from aboj/cr, to 
bark; perhaps the term at baj/ is derived 
from it, as the sta" at jbai/. • > 

AHOl-v *?.NTS, FV i'll lortification,^ 
small lodgments cvnstrifeted inacovert- 
wuy, or in any other part of a for tided* 


place, to pi'otect soldiers from^ the in- 
ch inerigv of the wcaificr. 

A HOI. LA, in mlflfari/ antiqnitt,^ a 
wami kind of garment, ge-nerally ime'd 
ordoidilid, used both hy 'the Greeks 
and Homans t hiefy on** of. the city, in 
following the camp, s 

AB(4\i\RAll::NT, Fr. an engage- 
ment ciilocd into by a countr*^ t6wn, 
corporation, for the purpo^&eof sup- 
plving the exigencies of tlie' s^ate in 
time uL war, or jof granting pvovi9io,u^s, 
tS:c. to an army. 

^AliJOHI), /‘V. attack, onset. 
lyAUOFCUKK, f V. to parley. 
AHOl^ r, a tei ’iihcal word to 6x- 
pres') the moM'inc III, bv which a body qf 
troops Miij^iges its front or aspectji by 
facing according to any given of 

con loaiid. F 

H/£'///-Aiioi'i, IS when the soldiqr bjf 
placing the toe of the right foot bh a 
line ill contact with the heel of the left> 
makes :l pivot of^'tlu; latter, mid com- 
pletely cliangos the sii nation of his per- 
."on, hv ii'seni Ucii cular inovegient to tht^ 
right. ■’ f . . 

JsiJt’AiwvTf is when soldier by 
placing the heel of his ngnt foot on a line 
with the gieat loi- or'i’lie left, changes 
the siiiiatioii i^f his by a semi- 

circular nunenicnt :o the leA. AYhen 
troops are uiuicr arms 
times put to I he lel't-ahoui, in orth^jg^to 
prevent the elashl'ig of till.. iJ^>biichcs, 
which fitcinently occurs in the semi*' 
cireida;* uu>\eim*nl to the rl, Jit, 

AIUIKA'']', a te'in 'onririly used tp 
express i^5i\ niiuilier »in nlront. At 
. present tliev are deS*’.’,.)iiied Ia- tiles. 

ABRKUVOiil, f'>\ tt iijijMnr for 

A . • water; 


v99^r; jAy ^>t dug for thff p«rp(*bo 
of retainint^ viator. This must always 
oe. attertdefl^tcf wlie-ii a r<’*:alar #:anip 
tir.st^4!rfi/led. • 

Adlil, Fr. shelter, cover. a 

to he under cover, as of jk wood, j 
bll^k, 6ic. 

AbRIvS, Fr. Places of shelter. ^ 

^BSCLSSA, m mditniy jnalhematlcsj 
signifies any part of the diameter or \ 
lixis of a curve, corit«iiiJed betucen iis . 
vertex or soine oth^- fixid point,. iiul the j 
intersection of the nrdiii.i’f*. ^ 4 

In theparaboki, ti|g uh^ri^ndh u t(yid | 
propor^oiutl to^the puiaineU-r and 
ordniatr. t j 

. In the ellipsis, tiu,. (‘i.arr of^tlse onh- I 
Iiate iserpial to ilu' rci l.nu^le undei tli<‘ ! 
paramnrer and nb'ivIsS!/, Ic^smerl by an- | 
Other 1 e.cliinglc iindei* iho s.iid^.'/'Sf t 
nnd n fonitli pioportional to llic .ixis, j 
the ]):irainrl(M , and t'lc ' 

In the hyperhtii.i, tin .•>i[n.tr(s of ihi' i 
ordinat<*s aiV as^tln* rii'l.m‘j,hs ‘^»f du* j 
tibgcissa by another line, ^iinponialeil of j 
fhr^//sr/sirt and rill uaiiM ei >c aiV. | 

Ibit It iiuist be K'lm inlieirJ, lliat the • 
two propprlloiis mI.iHiii: !•> the ellipsis j 
and lis pei l»ol.», the oii<;in ol l hr • 

or point from \n till N* lj« ^.lU j| 

to be reelvoneii, is snppovc'd ro hi the | 
vert«vttf the carve, or, wliieh .nn'mif'. ! 
to the siiine tlimg, the point wheie^lie . 
axis meets It , for li iheoiijiio of tlie I 
tfb^i'fssti 1k’ l.iKen fioni rlie einln^*, as is j 
<»fteii done, the abou projywi lions n ill 
not be true. ' • • 

AII.SK\''r, a ten.i iKil m the llnll^li 
armv. It forms ,i parL of reiimu ntai 
reports and gi m lal reliwins, icKieeiir.nl 
for the deiieienc y of «ny givi n miinbei 
of ollicers or soldier*, ; and i'* e^-nally 
dislingiii’'ljtd under two principal hi.aiK, 

Aiisfnt ft art. olViecr*' with 

periuis.^ion, or\oii-t'ommis*sione({ ot:-. er.s 
and soldiiTib on^^urjoneh ; cxcu.-'cd pa- 
rade ly field dtoi . 

Ati.si.x'^ inlTiotd /ti/’.f’. JVIe n who 
4^*sert are trec|e.ently lejioried cibs' iil 
without Irtirt, for the >pi eiric purpose 
of^tci. \"in^ their erime muh’r leumien- 
eogni/anee, and to prevent thtai 
from being tried eiipit.illy lor di.‘^ertion, 
aeeording t# the Alnriny Act. 

ABS( > 1 .1 '1' 1 ( c nil I ta., \ 11 philosophy, 
i.s the whole^foicc b\ wjiicn a body, 


.‘•hell, or diot, is impelled kowart 
center. .Sco Gravity. ^ I 

, AiiSOi.irrr. ^'itrubcryij^m Algebra, i 
the known quantity wlifii possettft'^ en 
tirely one side of the ei|natioi#iJ Thm 
in the equation, JOr, 3t%I, lU 

iiumhcr 0-1, pos'.-cssitii; entirely oimsiJ 
ol the equation, i^ called the ubsof^ 
r-mnbi 0 t, and is e'jnal In the sqiiaie q 
the unKnowii root ^ added to 10.i„,u 
to to times r. jK 
\ Aliu : r \1 l iV'l*. H \ 1 1 DC. f s. 

I ACAJ ) IvM V, i^ji anfiqifttN, the n.mi' 
of a idla situated about a mile fi’on 
the < ity of Athens, wheTe I'lato'iijlj 
Its fi-illowi r.s#ss*embled ^or conveisiiii 
I on pliilosopliical snh|ert*; and lieiio 
1 till V ac'ijiiin d the name ol' Aiademiri^ 
'('lie ic-rm .-Ic lo/f/zp/ is l'iei|n('nj\ usei 
among the modems for a ^eunlar so 
rietj^oi i‘o:n|fany, of le ime^^ pei son- 
j iftstitr^d under the jwoIi«Iiom. of 
piiiiii, for t he cidtiwi* iC/ii and imp’i -tii 
mem of .n ts cn* SI K Mc i .Some .iiillun 
1 eonfoiind //cv/f^/y w ith iinu crsit \ ; Ixil 
thoiii;h much lh» ^iine in J/Hin, Ae\ ail 
\eiv dull u 111 I limits in Ijigli'^. Ai 
UJiiMisil' I',, piopeils.a hi)i^''t^mpose( 
i>r ilj .iflu.iti - 111 t he s< \'i r.d iao^riti^; o 
plc^^c^-o|s, ^^ll^> tcMi’li '^(^he pnhlic 
[Sthool*.; i;t leiienls i)r*tiitorN and stii 
j dull . \*]io le.irii nndi'i thun, and *ispirc 
likewise' to (le^ir i s : wheicasan arat/aih 
I was oiigiiuilly iii»t iniendeii for le.ieh 
in/, or tc) piofess any art, hnt to im 
pioic it; it was not for nii^iccs li' la 
i.’isti IK ted in, hill J^or tliose .ilio wi'n 
more knowing, for poisons of ilisiin 
irnislieil ahilitif s to eonl'iT in, ani^i^im 
miimi.ite their lights and disiMwi ries t< 
earli otliei, for I lieir miit iial heiielit am 
miproveiiieiit. 'fhe fust w< 

^T.id of, was est.ihlislied hy ( liailc 
inagne, at the motion of Alenin i 
w.is lomposul ot the chief wits o 
the court, the emperor luiiiseif bung . 
rnemlier. 

Mils fury Ac\dkmy. We have ii 
England two royal iiiilitary araiieinies 
one at, Wocilwich, aiVi one at Port^ 
mouth, 'file first was establislied b^ 
his kite jVli^esty King George II. b« 
warrants hearing date the SOtli day o 
April, aml^hc IBtli day of Nmciiitiei' 
1711 , emlowed and snppoited, for tin 
^ijsirue.iingnf the people belon^ngto tin 
military branch of oiduuuct^ in the se 
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|<|i*a%parts ot’ uuithc nuitics iircrssary to 
qiPali% tlu‘in tor ihr sfi’MCo of ihr ar- 
tiHerv^ainJ the hiislm-s'. of eiijiiu'ers. 
The ]e(|turt:> ot tlie n^a^U’l■^ in tlieory 
t7i;*n (lulv atteruled by the ]iiac- 
tWion^lw’flL!;iii('(’rs, fillicer^, serjtants, 

. J)rj|?nraU, |>ii\ateiiien, and ciuJiftb. 
jw.*senl the nejitlcineti educated ut this 
academy arc the •sonsot'the uot)iiUy and 
/O’htary olhcer*!. 'fhey are called g,en- 
tlemeivcadets, ain^filK' not adniuLed mi« 
cler 14, and not abuxe l(j of fige. 

Tlieyare tauiint xviit-witi, arithnietic. al- 
gebi^a, Latin, lot ncii, matlieniutit‘», nic- 
tx’v.iniC'i, siineuntr, leielliny, and Ibitili- 
eariun, to^etln*!- with thellttack and de** 
fence ; ^unni^y, ininiiiir, laboratui v- 
W'firks, jjieojjfraphv, ptj^sptvine, tenciUji, 
(lancing, tSi( . Tiie ina''tt i-;m lu rai of the 
ordnance js always captain of the com- 
pany of };«itleiuen cadets, and soir * (d‘- 
iici'F of nicfii IS al'.vays captar.-iieiuc- 
iianl. 'riiei’c is, Ik sales, a first iiculc- 
iiHiit, aiai two second lit'iiit nants. They 
are fnrilitr under the iiimiediatecare ot^ 
^lienttYanl'^oveiiior, and an inspector, 
who arl otlicers of i.!;reat abilities and 
evponei^'e> aiul the professors and 
iiiastJt’s a.e jiieii of known talents and 
capacity. 'ii’rAt^at T’ortsnioutb was 
founded by George 1. in 17‘2L for teacb- 
•Mi: oj’ the hranches of tin* nuTiJienia- 
tics winch more immcfliately relate to 
navip;ati()n. 

AlJANZjr, in military history, the 
H'ame of tfie 'I’uikish bixhi-horsc that 
lorm (he van-^iuaid of the (rraiid Si^- 
iiioi's army oe a inareh. 

KLl' llA'I'ld) Motion on ohhquv 
or inclined pl(inCi>. Sc<* Moiio.v. 

Af cKoni; \'ii,D Muiiun of' Pcndulunis. 
See r^tNDi*[a’MS. 

^\( f Ki F itATr.i) A7'o/^o?^ of’ Projtctilcst 
See Piioj5'.f;i r 1 1 

AG(’KLKIUiR, Fr, to hasten on; to 
press birward. 

Ac e 1 , 0 F, R F R u n c Sitfic, T r . to c!arr v t he 
y-ene.li under the main body of a forti- 
lied jilace, in order to take u by a prompt 
,:7bsault, f 

AccrnrnrR w/n* Marche, Fr. to mal^e 
extraordinary exertions fli advancin'; 
lii^ainstan enemy with rapidity ; to make 
V lorced iiiarch. 

ACCENDONES, in military ant^- 
tjuity, aWnd of gladiators, supernu-* 
tucraries, wliuse udice was to excite and 


— » 

animate the combatants during the en- 
gagement, i ^ ^ 

• A(’( Til'VSl, in antirpiit;^ v>e^-e gili- 
cers aiteiuliiig the Romfti nia^isii^tes; 
then husiiitts was to suiinnon the people 
to the public games, and to assist jhe 
piM'tui when he sat on the bench. J 
^ Aicknsi, in military antiquity, wa* 
also an appellation given to a kiiu|^of 
adjutiuits appointed by the tribune to 
asbi't each ceiiLur m and dccurion. Ac- 
cording to Frstus, 'Jiey were supCriui- 
iiierar^ boldicfs, whose duty it was to 
Hti^nd their leiid.-a-s, find supply the 
place wjf those wlio we^e cithcR killed 
or wounded, i-ny mentions fliem a» 
ineuular* troops, Jbut little esteemed. 
Sahnusius tells us, they were taken out 
of the filth cl.iss of the poor citizens of 
J{umo. • 

ACCESSIBLE, (accrstible, Fr.) that 
which may be approacherl. We say, 
in a military stile, ihatj place, or that 
l‘oi tress, is acctbuible ^rom ‘ th^ sea, or 
laiul, e. it lyay be. entered on those 
Sides. • 

ACCLAMATIONS, Fr. shouts of 
joy, No. usu.flly given by trotJ^s under 
arms, adniid^t the discharge of cannon, 
Nc. on the surrender of a place; orTii 
teslnnony of some great event: we use 
tfle L^nii chcffs, • • 

..fCCLiVlTV, in a military sense, 
is the steepness or slope of any work, 
mcliiu-di ti> the hori/on, reckoned u]j> 
ward?. writers on Ibrtification use 

acclr,ity assynonymoiwi to taijfs; ihijugh 
lalii.'i is commonly used to denote all 
lu.omer of slopes, either in its ascendant 
oi ilcM i ndant stale. 

ACCON'riLLMf in ancient military 
writeis, a kind of Grecian dart or j:i\e- 
lin, soiiievxhat lesemblmg the Roman 

pi I If ni. 9 , • 

ACCOUTREMENTS, \in a military 
sense, signify habits, ecp.Vpage, or fur- 
niture, of a soldier, siji^i ap»bulTs, belts, 
pouches, carrndge-boxtjp, &c. Accou- 
trements sliouil be made of sU^iut, smooch 
buff, as well for the service to be ev 
peettd from them, as for their supenor 
look above the spongy kin^L^v ia 
always stretching, and difficult to cleaij. 
The buff belts are about ‘2i inches broad, 
with two buckles to fix hhem to tins 
pouch. Pouches a remade of* the stoutest; 
blackened calf-skin, cspcfially the out- 
A 3 ^ sid« 
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afe of^uch a substance ] 
totui^he sjvc-rcstrain.J Cai trid^e- 
opxii g^ aiy jiajf as Ji^iic as possible, with ^ 
SO in eacif, to lioicl so many car* 
tndgd. The ^ayoriei-lielt also 
inclj^ broad) aial bettor worn over tbo 
shpmder than about ilu: wu'ust. 

AtCULKli tine annce une. troupe, 
Fr^o drive an anny or body ot‘ moii 
into such a situation tliat they musi eitiu r 
fight Of Hiirrendor. • 

i\plXAltNKM>;^'T, Fr.the rage and 
frerr/y to ^wbich soldiers itw sul^'Tied 
in thcjient of ufl en^igenii.'iit ; a iiiv6bt 
for blocs} ancfcagiiage. 

■ ACLlDFiS, in Jlomaii anli(|uity, a 
kind of missive wea^joii, witl^ a tliomj: 
fixed to it, whereby it mi<:ht be draxMi 
back again. , Most authors desert be the 
aclidcs ns a sort of* dart or ja\ef!ii ; but 
Sealiger maizes it somewhat of* a 
round atid globular slutpe, with a wooden 
stem td poise 

' ACOEU'lllI, Jn luilitary aiitiqiiitVy 
tr&s k title id tlie (ireeiui* cm]; ir^i given 
(otlie qiptuinor rommunder of* the 
rangif or body guards, aupointed for 
the secunl^ of the ejiipcrors palace. 

j\CTIAN gams, iii,niil*it|uity, were 
games instituted, or at least res lo red, by 
Augustus, ill rneinory of ihe famoii^s 
victef V,* at Acliuin, over Mark ^ An- 
thonr: ' 

' Actian j/MrJt,in chronology, a seiies 
of years, coinimneing wiih tlu'V poelja 
of tilt battle of /Xcliuiii, otiWiN xjftc^callcd 
die of Atigi 1 sfus. 

ACTION, cirnhw, Fr. in tlie military 
nrfc, is -an cngageimMit between two ar- 
fiiie^ ,or miy smaller body of troops, or 
betwterf different liodh'S belonging there- 
to. The vrorti is likewise usccl to sig- 
nify some fuemorable art done by an 
^iepr, soKne* detachment, or pirtly. 

^ ACTIVria, Fr. See .Activity. 

* AcTb’h r., Fr. to be in force, 

sir have eldstew^, »s a law, rule, or 

order. “ (^ette iv'donri(MC£ est eu acti- 

^ 

^ACfriVITY,' in a military sense, de- 
laborioit^ness. attciiltoii, labour, 
* study. 

. • ^CFS vf Hmtifitjfy Aefes d’2h«///<*- 
Certain oiKert acts by or 
kind/V^hich^eiid tii a declaration of war 
iM^'een two coiintnes; uV to a renewal 
of ilv dftet a t^iice hod been agreed upon. 
’ ^Scc Ancle* 
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ADACTED, applies to stakecj| ^ 

piles, driven into the earth by^rfe 
' malls shod with iron, as in securing 
‘ ramparts or pontoons. « 

ADD ICE, a sort of axe wM« cuts 
hori'/ontally. It is^couimoiil^ori 
ruplly cuIIimI an ad/c. 

ADDO.SSEIv,, Ft. to place 
hohind ^another, as a tent, Arc. llie 
French also say, AthMtmr une cotnp(%g9 
uu, to post one cothy'any in the Ecar ot 
anodu'r. • ^ 

ADIT, a pa‘<sate inidrr ground, by 
which iniiuTS ap|iioii(h the part tJiey 
iiileiiil lo sap. e ( i a i.i.iTu y. 

•ad.ii rA^i:-(;i:Niuv\i^, un ofU- 

cer of disliiiclion, whn uMs «Lnd assists 
the in nrral in In-.^ lalunimis duty; Ite 
foinis the M'xeini ilet.id'f i>f dnt v«t>f the 
arrtiv, with the brigade nuiiois, and 
keejtran exact st.ite ol ejch biotrade and 
legiiiieiH, with a loll of the^ieuieni^it-' 
geiierals, nKijor-geiierals, colonels, hen- 
teniiiii-colonel^, anil nviijors. lie e\ery 
Jav at head quarters rei ei\ tsordcss from 
the ginei’iil olheer of the day, p'ld dis^ 
trihuU's them to the majors of b igades, 
from whom he rciciM s the%nd.^ber of 
men they are to fnnn^l^ forviflie duty 
of the army, and mb’ ^hs them of 
any detail which may concern them. On 
niaielm’ig (lavs he aceouipanies the gci 
iieiul to the ground of tlie camp, lie 
makes a daily re[)ort ot ihi' situation ol 
all the posts placed for the siifely of the 
ai’MiY, and of any changes made in tliiil 
posiV. In a d.iy 04’ battle the adjutant- 
general si*es tlie infantry dravMi up, uftei 
which he |daces hnuMdf by the gfiw^^al 
lo reeehe ordeis. In a siege lie Msits 
the stxeral po^is and guards of tht 
lrem he'^,aiid reports their sitnalioti, and 
box\ 4 'iirimistaniX'd : he gixesand siyu 
nil orders foi skii niishingjiart^es (if time 
permit) and has a serjeant from cacf 
brigade to earry any orders w Inch lu 
may have to send. 

ADJUTANT, an oflicer xvlio I'asej 
the major of part of the burthen of hii 
duty, and ])erforms il in his absence 
Up receives orders from tlie brigade ma- 
jor, if in cafiip; and when in garrison 
from the tgpii major ; after lie bus 
ried them to his colonel or officer enn^ 
inandiitg the regUiieut, he then assemblei 
<}ie serjeancluujor, druin-nu^of, and fifi 
inajrh*, with a serjeant and corporal o; 
each company, wlio write the orders u 
}| • fihen 


to their respcctiw oiticerd. It* || 
Dinw parties, (JettU.hinentd^ or guards, 

are to he furnished, hr “ixe.i the nuniher 
win<?liV’uch coni]Miiy is to furnish, and 
hour aul plnre for the usseinb'ing: he, 
lliLisw^aiKn an exa^'t. roster ami roll t>f 


va, liiitl li:i\o a pcrtwl kiiuwludac of i 
w inunu'u\ res, J 

ADMIN ISTlUiK, Fr. tofui^insli; t</ 

AiJi^aiiNSTRKR, niiffutionSf rr. to 
supply a to^\n or'aiiuy v.iili ilie litxvs- 
sary means <Tl‘ attiie!^ and dci'enee. ^ 

ADMIUAli, llu’ connuander in ehiet 
cf*a heel, 8^iiadion,cS:e. When onshore, 
lie is eniitli^d to lecei^ inihtaiy ||o- I 
nours, and r«n'.ks \^ith geneiaU in the 
army. 

ADVAX(’K. Se<^r\^ in Advance. 

ADV'^\t.‘lU) sii;nd':es some paig. of 
an arm^'^ in front oi the rest, U'y jlu ud- 
7 'nnced gmards^ \^llldl ;d\\a\s '|h*fccf(h' 
tlfb line of imiieh or o|'<']ations oi' u 
bi/dy of troop" ; ajam, as \>hen a bat- 
talion, oi' jiun*> of a^'see<ind line are 
^'nroujMit lip in tionr and bi-loie the lii*'st 
line. Trills term alsoapphi s to the pio- 
moiiol ollieeis and suhlieis. 

ApVAyCMjg^j /h/< /l 3 eAllON. 

IT'D’ t/iH'd. See < i r a u n. 
ADVANCI'.AiJOiT, in a# indiiai) 
siMise, si^iiiiics honour, promotion, or 
preferment, in an aiins, re^imeiil, ttc 
company. 

ADX’ANTAfJIi Gruvudj a ground 
that gives Slip! iJo: i(\, os an «ippmlmi.ly 
of annoyaiiee or lesivisnus . 

^4DVJCK a ( iiiploycd 

lor mtclligciiee. 

. ADVOCA'J'Il CiCHLiid. SeeJenoi. 
MuttiaU 

AiNEATOUivS, in militiiry ai^ii- 
^uity, (4)e miisieians in an as my; in- 
cluding those wlio sounded tlut iriini- 
pets, horns, iUui, Litci’i/ucjtn’. ™ 

AFFAlll, in tlie miliiarv aei eptHiion 
of the word, iiieans any aeiisin ur en- 
gugement. 

Affair of lloiwur, a duel. 

Affairl dc posle, Fr. any engage- 
ment fought by an avinydnr the puiposo 
of securing some object oi' importance ; 
^as the key of a country, ife, 

AFFAISSEMF^N'r di'uu ouvra^e de 
fortification, Fr. the sinking orlow^mg 
of any ^art of a fortitication, either 
through time^ Oc by pressure, ^c: 


AFFA^IEU unea^nce, Fv.fo pr^^^^ 
an anny frwn lecewing provisions, &ou 
, anti Ui^neUy^tarve it ou^. , ««« 

An - am Ell une pfac€,^Ft, t% a* 

phkcc so closely as to suaevg the garrison 
and inhabitants. See Elockadf.. ^ 
Ai'FLDAVIT, in miliiury UiaAsig^ 
nifiesian oath (aivcn before somep^on 
w liu is properlyaulhorized to adimoi^ter 
It; as 111 si, when a sohlicr is leiiliAcd, 
will II it. is stiied an attestation; second^ 
ly, by all olheers iippointed for a court* 
inartml; tln^illy, lit. the commisstricSi 
or nmster-Muisli’is, 6:c^ ' * 

*AFril)E, h'r. a ni.^ii tliat is tiinsU 
ed; tme in ilu eonhd'Aice of rtftother. 

. AFfOllU.Ul, Fr. to weaken; hence 
aff'uibU/^ uu tnifcnii, to vveuken 'an 

eiK'niv. 

Ai'FllON'J'ER Ics perih, Fr. to face 
all d.imH'i*.s; not to bo inliniidated by 
the sword, hall, or e\en death itselt. 
y.W'i EK, i'V. to engage one 

j anothtu* nulciy; /cs (it ax atonies 
\ frmUlti'id, the two aPmirs canigto close 
ucii^)^, imd fought Innid to hand. ! 

A I i‘i<(».\’i Lit, Fr, to encounter tir at-* 
tuck iKiidly# 

AFI'l' i', the French name fora ^un 
j cnnjigt', ami Hn* which we have no |pro- 
I per name; the otjly distinction from all 
{•ot U r I arriages is, that it hejpngs to a 
j g/i. .Si l( ’ap 111 \(iE. 

I A(<A, in the Turkish army, is the 
; saiiu'^is a general with u». 

] .\tTK^4V- young man must be 14 

j \e'ii»^'^dfl before ho cyii become aivtUfficer 
, in the inie, or Lc entered as a cadet at 
, \Vi;ol\vk !i. 1 , 

! 1\ i'sons niav> l>e enlisted for soldierc 

! i'lofii 17 i(» After the latter age, 

' even iiihaiiitant is exempted from serv^ 
j mg 111 the Briiishmihtm. 

% :i ate regnUition^ j^rowing boys 
! may hebnlisteil under .1(3 years 4ge« 
'riu se recruits are cliii-^ly uiteuded for 
tin- Ivi.st -India sei vice- 
Tlie Homun.s obliged to ei\ter 

themselves bi the arifly at the age of,17' 
yiars; at 45 they might demand their 
dismission. Amongsl tlie Loinbardv^^hc 
age of entry w^as between 18( ^ifll 
among the !^xons, at 13.* ^ ^ 

AGEMA, ill t^e ancient militaryVt^ 
a kind of .soldiery chieflg in the id^ce^ 
donian armies. The word iis Grdtek, 
and literally denotes vehemence, to 
press the strength and eagerness of thu 
' coitii 


tfStfB, S'^n& authors* will Imvo ajacftm 
to denote a rertiiiii niiirihrm* fii' picked 
«iriu anHitrin^ftio a li‘i>ioirjiiiuv»j; tlie 

KoidS^ • * ^ 

ACT^NCV, a rpifain proportion of 
Tnongv winoli I'* onh i-t d lo lir suhtr.u umI 
fronj| ail tlio petv :iih 1 siilowunrf-. of tin* 
Rritipli army, tor trtinsiu-tmj* tlio i>u- 
&iiici»s of tlic hcscrai rt uir.u nts. com- 
posintr it. 

ACil'jNDA, Fr. a ifint n'«fd 
the Fitik’Ii, Mirnityiiij: a mnnno (U tail 
of e¥ory tlimjr t!iai*ib ucjwirt I ji^ tin 
interior o couoinj^ of a ro’.iiiu at, Crooj>, 
or conif>aiiY. 

ACiKrtT, a person In the mil o\- 
partiiient of the shimv, hetween ll»c- pa\- 
master-f'ciicral and tlu*|ia> master «if the 
roj»iiuenl, ihroiieh whom c\< ry r< [;* men- 
tal coiirerii of t'l pt'enmary nature* mn^l 
be transacted, lie uiusseeunty to »rn- 
verumeiit for ail monies vvlneh may pas^ 
throns;h his hatuis in tlic eaparitv of an 
A,i;etiL-— autl by ^he Mutiny Act it is 
provided, I'hat if An Al'ciiI shall witli- 
fiold tlie Fay of Ollit'i r*, or .Soldiofs for 
the S{]hci9of one Montfi, he shall he dis- 
missed froni his Oiln e, and infeu l(Ki/. 
(31)th (/oo. 111. Seel. oO.) 

ArfJFMT, Fr. the perseii wlio is in- 
triiHtotl with I lie interior o eoiiomy ol a 
rrnlincijitjJronp, or company. ^i^ 

ACrfflul, m aiK'ienl mililarv w'rif< i 
dnioles tiie middle part of a iniiitary 
road, raided into a nilLC, with a «^*nrle 
Siiope on each ,si(h', to m.ik^'^yjiam for 
the water, and k'ts'p^the ua\ dry.-*''*' 

Ai.r.rK i.s alsn ns»d for the whole 
road, or ni.lil;n\ \\.l^. Wluie hii;h- 
ways were lo lu* niiuie in hm uroniuls, 
as iietweeii two liill.^, ll^i llomaiis useil 
^o raise iheiii ahoxetlw' adiaeent land, so 
as to niHke riiein ot a h'vtd with the 
hills. The.stW'unlvS they c.illeil a:f£:j^’rrs. 
B( I'J’ie/ nieiiiioY several iii the (Jullia 
BvlfiU'ttf whielrJia're thus laisi'd 10, lo, 
or !2(> feet ahov^c;ri.uiid, ami 6 or 0 
leagues hmi;.* l^iiPy are sometunes 
railed aa^nrs caUfati, or ct.iisewa\.s, as 
vith us. • 

.i^f(4<rR. also, denotes a work of for- 
li^icalBi^i^iised lioth for the deteiieeaiui 
the aitaek^f towns, camps, m 
whifth sense otor, ;• the same with what 
was «itlK‘rwis^ caileif ruliuiir, and in 
later times, : and amotiii the 

modi'nis. /mes ; ^ sometimes, lu^iilufs^ 
tifrras^t's, \c. 


n The /ij^avrwns usually a hank, or Ale-" 
j, vation of earth, or otlur matter, h0mt{ 

t and supported with tinther; Imving 
sometimi's turret" on t!ic to]), wlTerein 
‘1 the woikmen, emimet'is, and .^ildier), 
h wi le piaeeil. it wa# also aecf^Plipl^ie^ 
j| vMtli a diteli, which sei\(“d a> its f^|el 
j I defence. Tlie heigkf ‘d‘ ihe «,ir^orwa/ 
!!^fri quell Uy equal lo that ol* the wail of 
j the ]>lac« ('.rsar tells us nf one Kfi. 
j| made, wlia h was 3(vfl|i't liis:ii* umj .‘>30 
i tict liroad. ‘'idt s trie ii'-e of ufftmt 
I |l»eiore towH'*, they f^nei^illy used to for- 
. Iity their eaiiip'j with the same, hirwqiit 
of wliieli piecautioii, doers Riiims ha\c 
j! infjii siti piised «ind rained.^ 

|| '^i’here were vu"t i .s iiviale in KwMis 
• j and plat f •, on the -t a-siil‘ , foriilied witl? 

!* lower", e.i -Ilf ma<U hj^C ;e- 

sar ruad l‘fmqt( s, at ltrmuiii"wmi, arc 
1 lamou^ Sometimes nvi'trs v\Kiec\fii 
'! ju lo—j aims oi tlu '.ea,*lftkt", ai^l 

jj moras"es; as wtt" rlouf' hv Aiesander 
1 hetou* 'Imc', and I s M. Vimmy and 
[ Cas"ms. ' 

; Thf‘ wall (d* S(\ein> '.u tfit iio^h of' 
I Kinjlaiid, may In - 1 on"i(h led as a ^pLiaiid 
j ftS'iifr, to wha h lx lonij "(Wf^al ^iiesser 
I oius. J>f‘"i(i( s, the principal^ , I ./iff f or 
1 7i///w;.v, on the himk ol^ tliteh, .Mr. 

! lloi>le\ de"f nhes a-mih', r on the south 
4 s«(U ofth. toi mi r, al)OHi .*> pa\ es distant 
I' lioiu it, which he (alls I he sontl^f/i'.ir< ; 

!' and anoiixr lai'^er one, on the Jioiili 
!i side of till' tliti !i, ('.died I li(j iioi ih r. 

I 'Ihishiner lie < onjectiiii > to Jiave served ' 
I as a iniiilarv w.iv ; ij^e loriner, proha- 
. Illy, was mad(' I’or the inner del'enci', iii 
j else the rm my should heat tliein f|oitt» 
i any part of the prineipal tV/Z/uw, or to 
! pioleiM llu' SiiidK'rs against any sudden 
attack from the pro\ iix ial liiitwiis. • 

^\( (fi.ii Tanumm. was a famous fence 
huiit hy 'rarf|uiinu" Superims,' on the 
east suJji of itome, lo stop the incur- 
sions or the lAitiius, and other enemies^ 
whcreliy the eily might he invested. 

Ac.i.kk is also used for the earth dug 
out of a ditch or Ireiieh, ami thrown 
up on tlm brink of it : \i\ wiiich sense, 
tlie Chevalier Folard thinks the word to 
he utiderstood, lien used in the plural 
• number, since we can hardly suppose 
[ tliev w<nihl ralkc a iiumbei of cavaliers^ 
1 or lerrassc's. 

j Ar.f.rR *is ak-o used for a bifcik or 
! wall, erected against the sea,*or some 
il great l iver, to coutiuc or \«€p it w ithin 
il bounds; 


the king Ills lawful sovertign, || 
It’is iJso applicfl to the oath taken by 
'orticpr?* and soldieis in pledge of their 
fidrlityj^'^o tlie inonairh, piiiKC, or stale, 
tJidew w^eh ihev 
' Aft.KdlAN'r, hwal. 

aIXKZER, Fr. eleanso the mouth 
ofa cannon or other jiiece of ordiuince, 
and to increase the bore, so as to pro- 
duce its determined calibre. 

ALLEZOIK, Fr. a fraino of titiber 
• firmly susjjeiWiM^ in |he air*\uth strong^ 
cor^igp, on wliicii is placed a piece of 
ordnance wifh the mu/zle d(a\n\var(U. 
In this situation tlie borons rounded attii 
C'iilanzed by *neans of an instrument 
x*hi('h has a very sharp and strong eilge 
iiiado^to traverse tftc bore by nien or 
horses, and in an horizontal dneetiuy. 

ALLh^JUlIKS, Fr. tlic metai taken 
from the •iunion by lioring. • 

•AJdJAfjE, a term used by the' 
Frmicli, VO denote tin* composition ol 
nieuds ined for the labiieation of can- 
•non 1^1 d mortars, 6iv. 

AL di\NCK, Ff.iu a military sense, 
bignili<y Hj^lreaty entered into hy sove- 
leig* pivnces and stales, for tlieir inu- 
luai safet>‘ Mul defenee. in this sense 
;»lUiVrtices inay'^'?? dn ided into such as -are 
, otTonsive, vNiicre the contractile paitics 
oblige themselves jointly to attack some 
otiicr power; and into such as arc de- 
lensivTjwiiercbv the contracting powers 
Jnnd tlu niselves to stand hy, and defend 
one anothor, in <’sise of be mg attacked 
bv anv other power. 

aiiees are variously distinguislu d, 
according to tlitlr object, tUe puriu s in 
them, \t. IJenee vve read of ('(jual, un- 
C'fjinJ, tryile, (piadiiiple, grand, oti'ciiMvc, 
dflcriMve alliances, 

• A LL( M ) ! A L, hulependeiit ; not fc u- 
<lid. d’he Allodii of the Romans were 
bodjc.'. of men eiiilMidicd on any cmcr- 
gtney, ill a manner siiuilar to our vu- 
iUiiUer assoriaiiuii**. 

' AlAX)(ilSE, the cordage used with 
floating bridiic-l', by winch tliey are 
guided troin one side of a liver to the 
other. • * 

AJXONfiE, F/. a pass or thrust w ith 
fi rapier or small sword ; ;rfso u long rein 
used in the exercising of iiorses. 

AEI^\VA>^CE, asuii^puid monthly 
or othcrvfise, as the case may be, llr 
services rendered, &c. The French use 
ebe word traitment iu this tense. 


I ■ ' ' 

ALLOY, jp the mixture of metals tuat 
^enter into tne coinpositium oftl^o iiietaU*^ 
proper for cannon and ^o/tur«. . 

ALLY, in a military sense, implies 
any nation luntevl to another, iiinl^r » 
treuu, Cither ort'oiisive or delensivev. or 
both. ( 

ALMADTE, a kind of military ra- 
1101', or small \es‘*cl, about',! t i'eet l<«igf 
made of the bark of a tree, and used by 
till* negroes of Africa. 

Ai^m.\I)Ii;,»is abo^hc name of a Umg* 
boat Ti‘‘eil at Oalcutui, jiear HO feet long, * 
anti gencrallv‘'i\ or seven broad, 

AL'lIMK riU , tlu' •Hiking or mea- 
suring altitude, 01 heights. 

ALTrt’t’DE, •liciglit or distance 
from the ground, measurid upward^ 
and in«y be both accessible, and mac- 
cessible. 

Al'jitvdk of a fl^iirr^ is tlic* distance 
of Its vertex fiuin its h.ise, or tlie lengtli 
of a |K:rjH'mhcular let hdl froiy tin ver- 
tex to the base. • 

Ai.^i'it a i 4 tuf or i. 7 n 7 /, is the 
perpemlieular fieight ol' the vv ilt'xPjf the 
curve m wlych it moves abu^vv* the ho- 
rizon. iSec UL^^tllV airtl Piiojkc- 
1 1 i.i s. • • 

Ai.i rn'or, in optics^ is usuuUy eon- 
AiiWeil as the angle su\)tended^l)clweeu 
a Ifiie drawn llirongh the I'vi*, paijfllel to 
the hori/on, and a visual ray ciiiittcd 
from i^n ob)ect to the tve. 

Aiiit^dj', in cosmo^ntpfii/j is iTic 
per|iein.V -lar heiglit of an obp ol, or it« 

I distame t'onn the horizon iqiwuid'.. 

I A«.i 1 1 1 lies arc divided into ULCC^sible 
I and muLcrasihlc. 

I Acerssih/r Aj.Ti TUDr ()/* an ijbjrcty ii 
i that wlic>'>cbaa; >ou can have access to,^ 
j. r. incasuic tlic nearest distance be- 
twu^ your station and tla^'out of the 
! object on the giouiid. ' . • 

IttaccvsstbU- Ai 'iiiupr q/' an objectf 
is liial when the foot or bottom of it 
eunnot be apjnuuv^ujd, f»y reason of 
some impcdj^nent; siifhas water, or the 
like. The instruments chi^tly used iii 
lucufui ing of ultitadUf ai e the quudf lAit, 
theodolite, geometric qnadiant^ c#lin^ 
of shadows, icc. • > 

z\i.iiii;i)K if the cyr, in perspcctfv'e, 
is u right hue let Aill Iroin the eye, pci- 
pendicular to the geoinetifcal plane. 

Altitcde of tnotion^fi term used by 
some writets, express the iiieasurifc^ 
B aii|' 
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573^ motion, computed ucct^ding to the 
Ijne of dirrctioi^of the inovm^ force. 

4M jwr la culmse ii'un ntuott, * 

Ft, tpxlc or lash to the hivccli of a ^un, 
in to inflict hodily chabtiseiiiciit. 
7®IAS, Fr, stoicjs. 


AjNlAZON, 4)iieof tiiose women v\ho 
inhabited the country so railed. 'Fhey | 
nroisnld to have composed a nation of | 
themselves, exclusive of males, and to I 
have deiivfd their name fronitlieir cut- \ 
tinjv, o/l' one. of tlirdr hr^ists, that it 
might not hinder or impede thervtrn.se 
of tlieir arms. This term has often 1>y 
ITiodern writers keen used to signify a 
hold daring wtnnan, whom the dolieaey 
oi her sex dors n<ithiAder fnnii Engaging 
in the iin»st ha/.ardous atreint»ts. The 
last and former wars with rraii^e haie 
furuislu'd us with sever.vl mstunccsof fc> 
jnaJes who have undergone the fatigiu of 
a campaign with alaerily, and run the 
ha/ur(is i^f a hall4e \vilh the greatest in- 
trepidity. #. 

AMfil'r, the C()mpass*or eiiT«it of 
liny ilorh or place, as of a fortilication 
or encampment, - 

AMUrrtON, m a military sense, 
nigjaifies u desire of gri ut'r {mhIs, or pte- 
fernitnt, J''\ cry gent leiuaii in tlu‘ army 
or navy ought io hair a spint 4)f 
Lition* to arrive at the very sumim\/f 

the profession. 

AMBl/LAN'l’, Fr. changirig sifii.i- 
tiflii aerordjiig tj) ciicnrnsliinrj^.s ; Jn'iiee 
HttpUtil ambulanl^ an ho*s|>*;g^ whieh 
follows tlie army; Xlluntri^unumluthnil, 

Ct surgeon who hillviws the line of action. 

AjVJJll a Miare set for the 

enemy, <‘ilher lo Mirpcisii him when 
jiiarclijiig wirhoiit prerantion : or by 
posting yourself ;nl\ an'.vt'Mmslv, and 
drawing h’»uion by dilVeienl sirata^'yms, 
tuuttaeU Viim ^ivh supcniu’ b»rre. \ 
AMUl Sll, u p\.ue of roiu:i aiincnl 
forsohju'r.s to snnuris<>an eiujiny, by fall- 
ing sudden!y*upo« him. 

AMK, a I'rei^ li U'rin,^iitiU;ir in its 
import to the v^ord ihauibcrj as applied ! 
to^pnnon, | 

^ A^IKNDK Uonmruhtr, among the 
Preueh,' slgorfies an apology for soiiv 
injury done lo another, or satisfaeiion 
given for an oiroiico'rommitted against 
* the rules oV lynutur or miiilary eli- 
cjuette, and was also applied to an iii- 
^luioiis kind oi punishment iiitlietcd u|i- 
,--pn traitors, parricidt's, or tucriiegious 


persons, in the following manner# thc^.’ 
oiVeiuler being delivered into the ffimds 
«if the hangman, his shirt is stAyped* 
olT, a rope put about his iieck^nd a 
taper in his hand; jlien he is^e^intto 
conit, where he must beg pardolL oT 
Cod, the king, the join t, and his etmn- 
try. Sometimes the pniiislnnent ends 
liere; but sometimes it is only a p^e- 
bide to ileatli, or banishment to the 
gaili^. 

A M Mi; impl>s all sorts of . 

powdi'r and hall, shells, bullets, car- 
tridges,* grape-shot, tin and Ciise-snot, 
casses, graij^ules, \:e. 

Ammunition, or "un^oicdcr, may 
be prohiliited to be exported at thg 
king’s pleasure, Car. II. ctip. 4, 
stjf.'r'. VX 

Anns, utensils of war, or gun-pow- 
dm*, imported without lic^ice from 
Ins majesty, are to be foileited w^h 
treble rlie value. Siirli heenre obtained, 
except for the fmnishing iiis inajestv*» 
pnblw' Kioies, is to be void, aw the* 
odender to iiieiir a prenmnirc, wid be 
disabled to hold any olhee fr«n the 
crown. ^ • 

Ammi'nitiov brvmly sy^gM^is is roii- 
tnicted for by govern and scived 
111 camp, •garrison, and barracks. 

I Am Ml Mi’ioN shoes, sbnckitfitHy 

I shxhy, iVe. sncIi of those an ides as aie 
^^•rv^ d out lo the [iriv ate soldiers by 
vcrnmeni. Sec IIai v Moi.'Nrt xcs. ^ 
Am.mi NnioN-ZiV/im//, is gcnerallv a 
foiir-w iieeleairiuge v^itb shafts; the sides 
jue railed in w iili staves and raves^aml 
i lined with wicker work, so as to carry 
In cad and all sort.s ol' tools. J t is drawn 
by lour Iioisc'-n, and loaded vvitli ^‘200 
ptiuml v.viglu. .Sec Wagon. 
i * Ammvm vtoN-tiirf, a two-v’diGcl caf- 
r'lage with shafts; t\ic sides of which, 
as well as the fore and hind parts, are 
iiH'losed willi boards instead of wicker 
work. 

AMNESTY, in a iiiilitary or politi-^ 
cal sense, Is an act by wliich two bclligc- 
rtiil powers at variance promise to for- 
get* ami bury u) obliv loii all tliut is past. 

Amnksty is either general and unli- 
mited, or ]fniticular and restrained, 
llioughmost commonly universal, with- 
out eonditiojfs or exeeplious;.jSUch as 
that which passed in Cermlny at the 
peace of Osnaburg in the v^ar 1648. 
Ami^esty, in u more uioited sense, 
denotes 
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LoiAids; ill which sense, amounts 

tie same with what tlie ancients c:alled 
tumu^ua iiiul niolt'S ; tlie Dutch/ ih/kt ; 
aiidVe, daw, aca^intUy iav. 

. AGiADKS, in the Tni'kis>h armies, 
^re |I k9»id ol* piofK'ei '^, i>r rather field || 
♦nviiiecrs, eiuplovid in t'ortihnie; the 
camp, • 

AGIU, ¥i\ to act; hence a^ii ew 
cffeusivc ; as^ir en difrustre : to act ni- 
tViisi\(‘ly ; to act dtl'tnsively, or on liic 
defensive. , • 

AGlTATlMf 4;/??r/r, Tr. a person ii* 
the*coiitldence of a superior, who ini\e'> 
with his iVTlow’ sulijects or cijiin-ide*., 
and discussf^ various i^attcrs i'or flu 
purpose of cHsc'ovf'nn^ llu-lr \ie\\s and 
pimciples. 3'hi*» chjjrutler wasllistcrt- 
iiied ^)y Oliver Cromwell ; and a similar 
one exists at this moment aiuont:«^t' 
IVeneh, ^in order to preserve the mill- 
tiny asc'oflikmrv of Itonnpartc. * 
ACUKUKl, I'r. an olhocr or soldiei 
exjieru-nced in war; a \eleran. 

AUJ)I'.-T)K-C A AUk an otticer ap- 
poiniSd to attend a General (jlliccr, in the 
iu ld, in winter (ju.irteis, and in garri- 
son; lit- riieeiMh .mdcaines the ordi.rs, 
as li^Tasivii iv<|uiirs. lie is seldom un- 
der the deuj*-^f a captain, and all aids- 
<le-camp lia\e 10s. a day allow td for 
tin ir duty, 'rins employment isfif irrcaier 
iin|)orlancc than is generally l>eho\ed: 
it i'', however, often entrusted lo voting 
otliecrs of little experience, and ol' as 
kittle capacity ; hut in most fitreign ser- 
vices thev give gp;al attention to ihis 
article. Marsluii dc Viiysscgur ineii- 
the loss of a battle through the 
incapacity of an aide-de-camp. 'I he 
king may appoint for hiiuseif as inuiiv 
as lit pleases, wiiicli appoiutiueni 

rank of colonel iu the army. Ciie- 
nerals, \1eiug field marshals, liuvv Jtwr , ' 
lieutenant genera!'* Au’c, major g^ uerals 
oru% and brigadier geaeials one On^adi 
major. 

AIDE da Parc dcs Vivres, Fr. an of- 
ficer in France^ acting innnediatf l\ un- 
fler the cominissai'y of stores and pio- 
visions. 

AID-ATAJOR. See AonnAM.* 
AlGllEMORE, a t« nn u-id l.y the 
arlilieers in liie luhoiaiorv, to 
the charcoal in a stale littcd for iiie 
making of powder. • # 

AKJL'lLLK, an in-tninwnt u * d h\ 
cii;;ineers to piCrce u i ,.ek foi the lodge- 


ment of powder, as iu a’nitnc; o^*!5 
mine a roc|, so as to excavate and make 
roads. * 

AILE, Fr. a wing otflank^f ac.jirinj 

or fortification. v 

AIM, the act of bringing the^nus- 
]»ice(‘ of orilnanci', or any other 
missive weapon, to its proper line of di- 
rectum wnh ilie object inieiifled be 
struck. 

AlM-FKONTLF. r, a pux^e of wood 
hollowed out >•) hi the mu/zie of a gun, 
to n^ke n Af an c^[ual hcinhi' with the« 
h’^ce< ii, tdiMMcrlv maili' use of hv (h* 
'iuptier*-,in l( \cl iuul diiciM their pieces. 
It i- not u cd at (irc'scnt. 

AIR-^jI'N, .1 ir'!,; 5 ,r niiichiue f»»r 

exploding hulicts, i\o. with gu‘at vii>- 
leiicc. 

'I'lu^common air-gun is miuh* of brass, 
and has two l)arivU- tiie iu'-idc barrel is 
of a small hou', finm wliemv ihc 1ml- 
htsare exploih'd; ainl a lais^e harsei 
on tiu* oui'ulc of jt. fiiere likewise 
a syringe fixc^l in the sfoek ol the gun, 
by w*liicli the air ^ iiijecied mt^) the 
; eavily Ik1wl» u llu* two haircls thriitjgli 
.1 valvi. 'I He hall is put dimii its 
pl.iee ni the sMiall ban el viiiti tlit‘ ram- 
mer, as iu aity otlim* gun. Anoi.tur 
valve, being opiMU'd by llie tiigger, pi‘r- 
tin an locome behind t!«t' ho lit t^ 
sous to drive il out v\ilh great fonx*, 
ff this valve In: opened and shut ftiid- 
derilyt oneehurge of < oiiderised mr may 
he .sulli(#‘‘i 'i • ibr several discharges of 
tmlli I.A‘, Mmt. il tiie nvliole air lie dis- 
cliaiged on one simrie' bullet, it will 
drnx* it out with uncommon Tiiil 

dischargi’ is evi cted bv means of a lock 
placed here, ffS^iisual in nlher guns; 
for the iri'-'icr being pulled, the cocA^.* 

1 will go down an«l drive the lever, which 
wiU^piii the valve, and l(?c“in the air 
upon the hullcl : hut as the expairsivA 
power oi' the coudeused air dmiiiiislu # 
attaih di'e!,;o'/o, U‘ foije is not di 
I ici mined with snillciejit pieci-jjoii* lor 
the puipfi^e*^^of v.ai. IJeiicyil has Im cii 
long out ol' iisr ainonii luiiitar', men.. 

In the aii-i'iin, and all ) ftases 
Avh'v re theair i ■* ictjM'n jiola < i>n.l<^ljse<f 
to a very i;real .div'.i » e, i! will be iiCtVs- 
sary loiiavo tiie -^iinL‘‘‘ "i n '■mall bore, 
VI/. not! -ctedii.ij ji.ili' ai:» irf.ii in di- 
.•Hsiler: hfeui-f' llie p'.es-iji«‘ against 
rvMV '‘rpiaie melt .'Jo>(t l.'i poun(1|i, 
mid liieicloic a^inna! e.er> cneuiar nici 

‘about 



pounds. If tlierrforr the 
»vriii»n b(j one iticfi in diiii|(;tci^ M'heii 
T^ii e nlniK«^)liL*r(rV injecled, there 'vilihe'|j 
a ot #2 pourni^ aLuinsL llu* 

pistc^ aiu! when 10 are inj' CU-d, llu re 
willjfle !i force ot 120 pound's to he o\er- 
coi 7 ie; whereas ten atniwsphcri's art 
iiLiaiiist I lie eiicular hulf-ineh piston 
(wliose area only ^ part so hi^; with 
onlj u foirc equal to .‘iO p-uinds; or 40 
atinosphorc s may he injected with .smh 
asyrince, as well as 1u willi ttietjtlu r. In 
.short, the facility' 8f vvoi^iinj: w^l he 
inversely as the sfpiart s of the duniu On* j 
of the syrinirc. | 

AlR-SllAFTfs, in iinnini;. i 

Mini NO. ^ , | 

Ai.AUM, is a ‘'Uthlcn apprehension jl 
upon some report, w iiich •» nien rnn • 
to their anils to staiul iqioii ilunV'iaid; j 
it implies either the appu liei.^ion til ] 
heinjj; siuidi'iily attached, or llu not ice ' 
CiViMi of such an art'.K Is l.t ('It' :i( tnaie. 
iinde; i;i<lier<j|lv ‘■jumjIm d h\ t'oiimMi , 
of 5> cannon, the lu .it ol ‘ ji iini, *\< I 
Arvini-/\i.s’/, uf t!ie l » Id, i- rlu 
<o'ound appointed hy tie qn..ilei tM.'*'iei , 
lieiieral Ot^each riTinu’Ut ro in..t«:i gi, 
in rase of af» ‘ilarm. 

Al .AliM-iW, 111 a tuini 'n, m die J 
place allotted hv the j^ovtii u for tlu- ' 
i.roopstto* draw up in, on .mv sud^(^’i*j 
alarm. ; 

l'(t/sC‘Al AR’irs, arc strai.iiu m'. of w;»r, ' 
ffiequontly made use of to en j 

eiiorny, hy Ueepiii" tlieni'p< ijoi^ytillN nn- ' 
dec anils. 1'hey aiHMilon eontey'nl h\ i 
falfie reports, luTasionerl hya fe.nlul nr j 
iiec^lifzent sentinel. A viLil.mt ntheei J 
will soinelinies inuho a f.>lve al.nni, u> ' 
try if his guards inesi^i’l iq on dui\. ij 
• Ai. viiM-Rc//, the lull lun'j upon any ;} 
sudden cmercieneY. as a in*’, mntinv, ;j 
approach o*nin*eneniv, or the likt, i.ilhd .{ 
hy lUr Kreneh, Ttu siii. ;i 

A L(,' .ANT All A, kni'dits of a *^paiiish |j 
military nrdivi, w ho^Vaincd sjeat honour ij 
durinir tiu' w^ars \^uh.tLic .Moois. |! 

Aid’ll r.^oriirnially ili iiful I'lom the | 
Vr^fieh word k/c/'Ac, which is formed of n i 
;ind^///c. "riie Jreneh forineih said! 

air;^so that ahvVe means some- ij 
Thiy,&: coiitmually iii the air, and ahvj»ys 
ready to he put in acfcioii. A nencral is 
said to he aUitt when he is particularly 
vidhiTit. 

he kept itpt>n the u!crt, is to he in 
^coniinual appreheasiua of being sur- 


pri7<-d. JlertCf among the Frerfch, is^ 
an expression which is use^l to pii#&al- 
du rs upon their guard. T( is lilfewise* 
iisid by a jajst that may be attained in 
liic night, to give notice to the one th:^ 
IS destined to siippoA it; and ffy ilLseiw 
try to give wannni: when any part of the 
eii(m\ i'* approaehiltg. We fm\t /tud nn 
iikrt^ a military phiast*. 

Al,( 1 h'dlK A, the^(ieiico of niimh<!'r.s 
ni L^emi'd, in whu'h, b\ Lcmial maiks 
loi ^uiiibi I ifc and otiu lyr 'q;crarjons 
•wil'iUum, the propeitu', oi' niioiiuis 
me d<'nion>>liat<'d, and qu< -'lion- ie!;iti\e 
to il'eni ari' snlv( d in aiid con- 

Ci^< ni.mm 5 . ‘*'1 lici s( u la c li.is l.^in 
n i-d' led Ml>>.»-nrc l»v an < faf ion of 
nr. , .nul the srrjn ‘!l ion, t'jnt nnm- 
i hi I -> inn_ III Ik h 'i'. I imm no! iiitii . n Ad iin- 
|i^'>ihie ibil SIS ninnhi r ih'linili in 
II ".i ll, and one ol’ llic < I* .iri^, ideas, 
n lu n« v( r sill h ;t niv 4 ciiniis e\[jie*Hsn^ll 
oii'iii", II loiisl iu owin'.. l'i llu* iic'^li- 
•:rn< I Ml I hr p( -on u^in'j: not to any 

f.'ult r. llu '•CK nee. '’I’lic .Indy of’ tins 
I ’j-sV Iran* •» of know iod^C nii‘.;ht Cic I’C- 
I oiiniu‘i.*i'ed to oilici I’l m ctjft from 
till I Mimpii' -'-t them liy Hi s^irffs^the 
Lin 'It phiNrp!*' r ot l'’iaucc^lfho when 
a oiiU'j: man, and cncatfiffnl ncm an 
oiiivi i-Nit V, solvid a dilhcnlL piohlem, 

\* l.icli cMicisid the inli'i's ol‘ lljcir 
di ''ju s^i stiiileius. Tooliiciisin tlicmd- 
nnui dfji.irtiiK nt the know li'dije of Al- 
»:ehi:i i«, mdispensiilily nceessurv. See 
Mr. I'l end’s very sililo publication oir 
till", seu'iie*'. 

Aldl'.N, in law, iinplica a person 
horn 111 a foreign eomilrv, not. w^tlitn 
the Kiiuj’s dominions, m contradistinc- 
tion to a dc.fi/en, or natiu id-honi sub* 
jeer. • • 

•Al .M I \ r.M !'\T, impVic'; any ihin^ 
— Tor nr lancc', the nA of a 
lj.itt.iiio!i means ihi sitnaVion of a body 
of nu n wl.(*n di*awn up iti line. The 
of a camp sijTniiks the rcla- 
ri’.e position of the tents, ^S:c. sy as to 
fotm a strait hue, t'lom n points. 

A I I.AY. See Al.i.ov. 

-'VI-h.K, in tjie ancient military art, 
the two wings or extremes of an army 
raiiiied in oid^-r of battle. 

•ALLI'Xl [,\Nl'K, inlaw, implies the 
ohediv'iieu which every ‘•uhjrct o|ighl to 
p,-*v' to Ins lawYnl so\erel:;n. « 

Oath i-t' At.i rr,iAN( is ihAt taken 
hy the aubject, bv which he ackiiow- 
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^dciitotes a pardon granted l)y a prince to 
his Rebellious subjects, iisuiilly with 
‘son^^xceptions; such as was granted by 
Ciiarles H. at his restoration. 

4 AiVlNISTIE, Fr. See AMNi’^iTY. 
f aakBick, an Vjid military word for 
liiifc-graiiied powder, .such a.s is soine- 
tiiiies used lor th^ priniiug of great 
guns, mortars, or howit/ors; as also 
lor small arms, tui account of its rapid 
inflainmalion. A port lire, or quick 
match. , , ^ 

AMPLlTUlil^; ill cunnery, is the* 
range of tlu;shot,or the Imn/onral light 
Jme winch incasurcs the disiaiu'e it has 
run. • • ^ 

Am PI tT<»DE of the range of a pntjcc- 

tile. See I^noj i.t 1 1 

AM]\)ULK'l''rK, an old military 
term usrt.1 hy the Freiu h to e\uress'the 
.stock of'R musket, <ye. 

^MUSlVl'l’K, a species f)f otfensue 1 
weapon which was iiwcniedhy the cele- 
brated Marshal Sa\(- It is fired off m 
the same iiianm'i' as a musquet, but is 
mounted nearly like a cannon. It has 
been ^jund of coiisidcruhle use dining 
thc^rCseift war, csjiecially among the 
I'Veiich, M ho have armed tliciriiorse ar- 
tillery with i7;>«itnd have found it supe- 
rior to the one adopted by thelh-uj>&iaiis. 
The ball w itii which it is loaded is tVom 
one pound and a half to two pounds j 
weight of lead. 

AiWABASllf in antiquity, were ox- 
[leditious couriers, wlio larrii’d dis- 
patches of great nvportancc, in the* Ho- 
inun wars. 

•tARJ ACLETrrUM, in tlio ancient art 
of war, a particular l*lasl of tlie tium- 
jiet, wdicrcby the fearlul ami flying sol- 
ilici? w'efc rallied and recalled to the 
^nibat. t 

ANCI^ENT, a term used formerly to 
c:xpres.s the grand eii.sign or stundaid of 
an army. 

AN'(^ILE, in antiquity, a kind »if 
shield, which fell, as was pretended, 
fi (fill heaven, in the reign of iSuma 
Poinpihus; at which time, likewise, a 
voice was heard, declaring, that Ityine 
would be mistress of theVorld as long 
tys she sliould preserve thisjioly buckler. 

Authors are much divided about its 
sliape: however, it was kept \>ith great 
cai e in*tljp temple of Mats, under tl^ 
direction of twelve priests; and lest any 
should attempt tp steal it, eleven othcis 


- ^ 

were made so like it, as not* to'be dis- 
tingiiished from the sacred one. These 
AncUta w ere carried in procession every 
year round the city of Ttoine.'' i. 

ANDABA'IhK," in mllitury aiitioiiity, 
a kiml of gladiators, who fought llood* 
winked. ha\ ing a sort of helmet that 
ciwercii the eves and face. They fought 
mounted oil iiorsehnck, or out of j^ha* 
riot*<. 

St, ANDREW, e/- the Thistle, a mi- 
litary order of kiiigjithood in Scotland; 
the* tuolto A A(7//t) fne impune Incessit^ 
Thenicasioii of iiistiAiting tins order is 
variously n'laied hy (^ilVert'nt authors. 
John IasIcv, bishop of Uos«, reports, 
that thc^night bclin-e the battle betwixt 
/\thcEtaiie, king of England, or nilhcr 
NortbuiJiberl.uul, and llmigu.s, king of 
the Riel**, a Iniglii eioss, in the fashion. 
i»f ihal whereon St. Andrew .suirereti 
mart) rdoin, appeared in the air to Hun- 
giis; he having gained the victory, bore 
the figure of that cross at all tunes after 
ill hi^ensnuix and banncis; from which 
time all succeeding' kings of Sci^lland 
have rcliiiioiisiy ohseived I he same bear- 
ing. Otlaas assert, that ihisi; extraordi- 
nary appearance was not to llimgus, but 
to Ihi: .Scots, whom Aehaius, king* of 
jjcotland, sent to his assistance. This 
vif^oiy IS said to iiave been ^^oL tained 
ill the year hiy (though, aecoiding ti> 
Jhichanun, Achaius died nine years bc- 
torv) •iid that llungns ami Achaiias went 
liaie-foore.l iii .solemn proce.ssiun to the 
kifk of St. Andrew, reliirii thunks to 
(led and his apostle, promising, that 
tliey and their posterity would ever use 
m their ensigi[js the cross of .Sr. Anilrew, 
which ('ustoiu prevailed aniom^ the Piets, 
and continues among llic .Scots unto" 
tins day; and that lioih lliese kings in- 
siituit’d ail order, vvhicii they named the 
Older of .St. Ami rcav. 

Others, wlio allow that Achaius in- 
.‘“titutcfl tills ordeiv give ^lic following 
account of its origins Achaius lurving 
formed that 7’aiTioi]>> league, f^ifensive and 
d<-feiisive, with Charlemagne, ugamsUili 
other princes, found hiin.^eU ihcrel^ so 
strong, that lie look for his device th# 
Thistle and the /{//r, which hecoinpoi^d 
inti> a collar of lus order, and for his 
inoito, Four mn ilcfaibS, intimating 
thereby, that he 1 eared not the ) towers 
of foreign priiico, seei..*g he leaned dp 
the succour and alliance of the French. 

il 2 And 
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viml though 1‘roin hence insiy 
that these two plants, the\Tlii-'»lr aiul 
the Rne,' were the united symboU <jt‘ our 
ordej; of knij^htLood, ^et Menenius di- 
vides jhem into two, making one who-sc 
l>ad{te was the thistle, whence the knights 
were so called, and the motto, Nrmn wr 
impune lacessit ; another vulgarly < ailed 
Strtum nit^v, or the garland of rue; tlio 
coffar of which was roniposcd of two 
branches or sprigs thereof, or else of 
veraI*of its le.ives ; athotli thrse roll.us 
^ hung one and the s.'thir icunel, to w the 
figure of St. Aiwhew, l)e.mnL!; hftoie 
hint the cross of his luartyidoui. 

Ihil though tiTe Lhi-tle has l'« rn ;»*- 
knowledged hir the and svinhol 

of the kingrh>ui of Scotland, even from 
the reign of Achains, us tlu' rose wasol 
Jaigland, and the lily of Fran(^\ the 
jjoinegiaiuito of Spain, yd tlu ie 

are some who refei the order of tiu- 
thistle to later times, in the n ign of 
( 'hurles YU. of France, wlieii the Uayno 
of amity was re^n*\vcd het\v(rii that 
lviMg(),om and Seollaud, hy whicfi the 
former received great suce<)ui from thi* 
latter, at *1 peinul of e\f ra^rdinarv di.s- 
trehS. Oltiers again place th(‘ found.i- 
tnfti blill later, even as Ifiw us the >ear 
1500 ; hut withoul any (h grec of ccr- 
taiiitNi # , * 

The chief and pruKipal ensign of tni? 
order is a gold collar, (oinposed of 
tWi.stles, interlinked with annn^ts of 
gold, having p<’rdenTTirei(«To fclie iniane 
of St. Andifw' vM^h his crovs, and this 
motto, Ntnio vu' impvnc (ficnait. 

of' St. Anukfw, is also an 
o*'der iiihtitilted hy Peter the Gnat, of 
Muscovy, ill 1698; tfy Kadge of which 
is a golden medal, on one side wlrivof 
IS rtpiesciited St. Andrew’s rroj,s : and 
on the otlU r are these words, Czai' Ifirne 
m'Jrxrqiic lie toHtv (a RuAsic. This medal, 
being fastened to a hlneiibhon, is su'-* 
pended fron^the right shoulder. 

ANGARIA,* * 111 anelent military 
writers, means u guard of i^ldiers posted 
iiiany plaa for the tccunty of it. Vide 
\>"^etius, lib. i. c. 8. lib. ii. c. 19. 
lib.Mi. c. b. 

Anoakia* in civil law, imnlies a ser- 
vice by conmulsion, p.s furnishing horses 
and i-arriaglks f»»r conveying corn or 
otjier sttircs for the army, 
r *ANGK, a term used by the French 
to express chum shut. 


Hfil bv acunc with Ud tangent, which ; AN<.Lt: o/V/zc is* half 
r«ayi|jc cui.sitlered true aiij;lcs ‘^id ulc of tlie 

frhuuld Ik' coinpaicd with oiu* uuwllKr, , Angi.i*. ? That whicU 

ihoftuji not with rijiiii lined aii»lc^. as Flanked A^oi.w ^ { i^ made by 

l^in;; iii'limtcl) Mii.dicr. ihc Lwt* face.'>, being the utmost part of 

• Anc.W: at' elet^tion, in gunnery, is the ha^liun most exposed to the ei^tyny’s 
that wliii.h the a\i^ of the hoi!«)w' cvhii- batteries, fier|iiently called the point of 
fler, or barrel of thy gun, inaki'a willi a tin- bastion. See I'uiirii ic vliox. 
limi/ontal line. Si i rj.i \ a i ion. Diminisheil Angle, only used by 

A'Si,^ i s oblii/He are those which are some foieani engineers, and more 
greater lhan rii;ht angles. eially the Piitih, is composed of the 

S/i/ierutil Axoi.i, liun angle firmed face of the bastion, and the extciior side 
bv tlu. inter?(i fion of twirgii at circlts^ of the polygyn. • 
of ilic sphere. A sphtneal aiiyle is A^oi i e/' /«/</, or ^ Is formed* 

measured b^’ the arc of a guar cncle, AmiI i. af’/Z/c tpa/z/i , S by one 

iiilcici^pted lajtwecn the Jeiis, or the l^s face, and o'le Hank of4he bastion. Seft 
produced, whose pole is in the vtrLcx loKiiiif viicn. 


of the angle. 

i: lannltir js*!in angle foimed h\ j 
the inlejseclion of t w(< cm \ i s, liieyLiiu 
eoneave^^-iid the othei eoiuex. 

Micciklijir A NOLI is tliat <-imn*re- 
bemled bclwci n a light line and .i i mv * 
•■(i line. 

Cniretl line Anc.m is tliai intM- 
rt'ptnd lulween two eu'\ed lints meet- 
ing eat h oila r in one point, in the same 

Jlli.lK'.' , 

j^NGtK of ti rfe is that whit h 

the tliamt ler t)f a caicle makes with tin 
ciiriiiiift icnce!’ 

A noli: of Jncidtncc is tWit which 
tlie line of direetion of a ray of light, 
\’c. makes at the point where it In.st 
touches the hotly it strikes against, with 
.a line t rceieil perpciulicular to the sur- 
face of that body. 

AmtLi: oI’ luferral between twt> 
j;}la5es is that formed hy Iwii lints di- 
rected from the e>ett> those pl.iees. 

A. noli: of lleflivtion is the angle iii- 
lfr%cptwl between the line of direction 
of a hooy rebounding, after it has struck 
against; another bod,, and a perpeiiili- 
tiilar ereett d at t lie point of ttuilact. 

Anoll al the Crntiir, in foi tlflcalion, 
is the angle formed at llie inltltlle tif the 
polygon, by liiif s drawn from thence to 
llie points of the two adjacent hasiitnis. 

Ancle Curtain jyVhut which 

An<,li: uf the Clank, S is made bs, 
and t:oiitained between«the curtain and 
the Hank. 

Ancle of the Poli/ffo.i, that which 
is made bv the meeting of the tv\o sides 
of iht po^vgon, or figurj in the center 
of thebflstion. See FoRiif icaiion* 


of ific made by 

AnmLi ruil/<:ntj S two lines li" 
cliantyvthal is, ihe laces of lhi‘lwobas- 
lioiis cMcndcil till llicy meet ni an angl^ 
tov\aitU the curtain, and is that which 
j always cai 1 it's its point towards the out- 
vvoik-. See Toiil 1 ri(. v’l ION. 

Am.li: of th{\liank vxln lor, is that 
w hit4i i-, beloie the tenterof the curlain, 
formed by the [uolongation of.lhft faee^ 
of the or l>\ both the fichaiit 

lines t»f tlcfeiu e, intei secLing«(,*ach other 
on planning a‘.i*oi tifu^ation. ^ 

A. NOLI' oflhejlnnk is formed 

,hy the Hanked line of defence and llir 
curtain ; being that )jomt whcToilie line 
ol deft nee falls ujion the curtain. 

of the h no of deft nee, is kliut 
angle rnadt^ i)y4!;o4Iunk, and the line of 
lb fence*. 

Anoi r of the face, is formed by iho 
.ingle ol llie face ami the line of (li- 
ft, nee pj od need till tliey iiiUrsett each 
otlier. V 

An(.i r, tf iTte base interior, is tli(» 
half of the ligiire, wliicli llie inteiior 
polygon iiialas with the when 

they )om t.ach other in the center ;■ in- 
teiseelhig the Center of llie g«n'gcs of 
eaeli lM';tion. 

An(»i 1 of the boff jiihytor, is an an- 
gle forinei^ by line:.' drilwn lioifi the 
eejifiM- of the Hgiire, flu angle of the 
exteiior polygon, cutting the eenjLtf of 
i the gorges of each bastion. ^ 

Anoi r. of Ihc s,oige,»\^ th»t ang'e 
formed by tlie prolongation of the cur- 
tains, interst etin^ each Aiher, in the 
center of the gorge, thrijugh which llie 
cupiifd line parses. 
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••-A NOLE of the ditch, is formecl liefbre I 
the criitfr of the curtain, the out- 
iv’urcl line of the ditch. < 

A.vcle#^* th^niole, is tluit which is 
made before the euitaiii wlicic it is in- 
teis<^L<‘d. 

Flanked Anoi.e. Sec Ancle of the 
hastion. 

Satiant Axor f, ? Is that anisic wliirh 

JtNOLE sorfuiil, > points outwards, 
or towards the country. .Sucli is tin* 
an:;Ie' of the counri r'-turp Lcforci the , 
point of a bastion. * • ^ 

AN(.i«r,or } An an^lc* point- 

Anole rt'Mf/c////, S niu; inwards, 
as the haliant a*nfde points outwaids. 
tsurh is the aiij^le the coin^crs<*iiip 
before tlic rurtain. 

Ancle of the counterscarp^ made by 
two sides of the counterseaip iftcetiuii 

fore, the center ofrin cm lain. 

Anm.i: at the circnmfcunvv of a cir- 
cle, is an allele formeil 1)> two chords in 
llie circuaifeiencc of a eirclc. 

Ancle of the circumjercnce, is the 
iniiec^ allele formed by an arc b, efrawn 
from one* tj;orj;e to ano-tber. 

Itc-entcrdug Anclf. Enfcrini:, 

Angle. 

Anult of the cunipli'/ilraf of the line 
of dtfuicc, us t lie aii}j;lc ioiiiied by ll.c* 
iritersgcii4>n of the two cuuipleine^|ts* 
With caeli other. 

Angliso/’ci battalion^ aie made by 
tiM^last men attlie exlieiniiy oftiu'taiiks 
and fiU’S. ^ 

Front Angus, the two last men of 
the front rank. 

Rear Ancles, the two last men of 
llic rear rank. . 

JUtud Ancle, is a rv-cntcriiig angle, 
consequently not defended. 

ANGON, ill aneient military hivturv, 
was a kiud‘tlf dart of a moderate length, 
liaviTrgaii iron bearded bead and cliceks; 
in use about the fd’lli eentiiry. This sort 
of javelin was jnuch used by the rreiich. 
The iron head <d'^ic icseuibles a lleur- 
de-lis; and^it. is the upinlTm of some 
wiq^ers, that the arms of France aic 
not ftcurs-cle-lis, but the iron point of 
the tngoH or javelin of the uiicieiit 
French. 

jfNGUT.u\R, in a typneral sense, de- 
notes soinethlig relating to, or that 
hath angles. 

jia ANIMATE, in a military sense, 
is to encourage, to incite, to add fresh 


impulse to any body of men who ai*e ad-^, 
raiicmg against an enemy, or to pihveht 
them from shamefully abandoning yieir* 
colours in critical situations. Soldiers 
may be encouraged and incited to gid- 
lant actions not on^ by word?, but ny . 
I he looks and gestures of the olbcers, 
particularly of tilth* commanding one. 
it is by the l.itlir alone, indeed, that 
any of thesi' aitilicial means should be 
ie‘‘orrcd to; for silciicc, steadiness, and 
calmhcss arg tliu peculiar Requisites ni 

•the characters of -subordinate olbceis. 
Whatever their piivate fee lings may be, 
a superior sense of duty should always 
pA'ieiit tlicrif from (liscoveiing the 
slightest symptom of peisonal feax- or 
pci turbation. The^cst elfecis, howcier, 
may be sometime- s produced by a rtTjrt of 
elt^triral shoc k which is comiiTunieutcd 
lo the soldiej-y ; as, when oilirt*:'?, being 
tlu*nisehes animatc'd and fiiH of titv, 
one a sudden and nncxjircti'd iittcranct; 
to their M-ntmu’nt'- ; make use of some 
paiticular c-xpression by wlncli the na- 
ticmal c ar !> c jqilivated, or by a happy 

I waving of fhc’ liant), hat, or sword cause 
tli(' mo-»t inmd to lie(‘()ni(' eai('l..^Shoftjun- 
gci, and keep up tiu^ ciithusiasni of the 
biavc-'^t. Many b.iMics, f >th in ancient 
and modcan rimt>, have taken a sudden 
tni n i'loiiT the ino-t trivial circumstance 
of tins natuie. During last war, alaige 
body of Freneh ti\>ops, who landed at 
St. j.iieic', wc’ie dc^fraled by a handfed 
of Ihilrdi soldic'i's who had retired to an' 
emuicnc'e callc cl St. .Vigie, under the 
piTseiU Sir William IMedows. This 
brave and gallant officer, after hiAiiifr 
bec.'ii wounded in liis right arm, rallied 
the 5th rc'gimciit of foot in front of the 
coluuis, and wuMiig his sword ifi thc*lelt 
haiid, eiitbu^iaslicallv exclaimed, S 0 I -9 
diersf us long as i/ov have a hafinet left 
to po^nt against the breasts of your ene- 
mies, defend thcs^cnlimrs ! 

'riic French aie moic^ susceptible of 
this species of annual ion than any other 
nation. '1 lie diflerencc indeed, w hich iat 
inunifesr, between Frrncli and English 
valour, lequires a diileicnt application 
of these artilicftil means. Eiigiish sol- 
diers w'ill alwi^s advance with cool, de-^ 
liberate resolution, provided they are 
well led on. French soldiers, on the con- 
tiiw’v, spring a# it were into action with 
a vanity congenial to the country, and 
as precipitately shrink trum it under 

II circum- 
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bircunibtaiices ofdiM'oiiiriturc. During; 
the }>|•cscnt^^ar, tliev luiu* tarnished se- 
•vcrijj mstaiKc's ot the power ol luiiitarv 
a.niinatiui). '1 lie surcess at Arcoli, to 
^yiicli Biinnapaitc owts more th;:a halt 
h:s reputation, \\a*5'tlu: euiisequence ot 
a bohl and individna! CM ition, when ho 
snatched the s»taiidArtl, nnd poisonally 
led the grenadiers acni.-^s the bridge. A 
Viiru l y of instances might be enumerated 
whpicin words and gestures Ji:i\e had 
tlic most h.iupy resuft. As, tar batLas 
tliedassot' (’a.‘siir tlicie are examples 
thaL'sUnd Tiesh upon record; and no- 
thing ]>ioves more lorcibly the inllii- 
tMiee wiiK'li titgie-at repiii>aion has upt/n 
common minds, than the exclamaiiou 
wim h Ca'^ar usedwl^cn he was <’rossmg 
a bra-'ich ol’ the sea, between iJriiinlu- 
sinni and Dyrrai liiiun. lie embarked 
by nigliL .'n the lialnt «jt‘ a slave, and lay 
Olathe bdhrtls lik<! an oidinary passen- 
g<*r. As (Ijf'v were sailing down jht‘ 
rncr .Annins, a violent sKjiiii arorc, 
whn h quite ox rc.mie the art of the pi- 
lot, who gave ordeis to ])nr back; but 
this, C’a'sar woidd not prriiut, who dis- 
coveiiiig IwinMjjj*, and taking the asto- 
i]i*l'.cd pool by tlie ly*iiid, bade liim bold- 
K go i>M, ami le:»r nothing ; /or, cried he, 
thou cau'ti'it Ctc.'iar and Ca’.<(tr\sJhrtaHC. 

C v^arem n hkjortuuumtjnc 

A.\.\ ALS, u specie'^ ol’ iniiitary his- 
lory, w'lKrtm events are ri luted ni the 
\ aionologieul oidt'r they happened. '1 h<‘y 
flilVer troui a|',(ifi’cf lii'.torv, in being 
only a nieie lelatioi' ol' w liat passes c very 
year, as a journal is oi’ wbat passes every 
d ly * 

.\.N N r \C’ I AD.A, an onli’r *if mili- 
larv kiiigbtiiood in Siivo;, , fiisl insli- 
tutell bvAinadons I. in rile 3 ear 1 tOP; 
4 heir collar was of l.'i links, interwoven 
one w’ltK another, and the motto h\ K. 
li. T. i>m]i\iyA\^Jtirfitu<IotJiis lihodum 
tifiuit. Amadi'us VI 11. changed the 
tillage of St. .\Jaurice, patron of Savoy, 
which hung at the collar, for that of tile 
Viigin Maiy ; and instead of the motto 
above mentioned, .substituted the words 
ol the angefs salutation. 
ANOlA^iMPlADEi?. See Olym- 

PiAb. 

ANSE dcs Picccfs, a rrench term for 
the handies, of cannon. Those of brass 
have t^o^Those of iron‘ seldom anvj— 
these handlcti serve to pass cords, Jiand- 
spikes, or levers, the more easily to move 


so hiavy a bod v, and are made to repiT? 
sent doiphiifs, serpents, 6iC. 

• Ai\Sl»F.SAl>15. SccLaxceCorporai. 

ANTEMLTKAlLLEjil'r.iii thq an- 
cient military art, denoted what now tho 
moderns ccnei.illy call the out-works. 

AN IT'JSrA'rLTltE, in ancient fortifi- 
cation, signifies an iiitrenchmeiil of pal- 
lisatles or sacks of earth throw 11 up in or- 
der to disjnitc tlic icniamdcr of a pffice 
ot ground. 

ANTHONY, or Knights of St, An^ 
thorny a mditary Tirdei* instituted by » 
Albert, duke »>!’ liavatia, Holland, and 
'Zealand, when he de.-igned to make war 
aiiainsL the Turks m lijTl' 2 . Theknighu 
I vvoic a epilar of eplil made in the form 
j ot a lienmtN giHlh', fiom which huns; 
a stick ljk(' a irutdi, with a little bell, 
as the 3 ^;ire ic'prcscnLcil ill St. .Anthony’s 
jiicturcs. 

A 1 ‘ 1 *A l''J LLI'LS, /' r, are those slopes 
tliat bad to tin' plalforni of the bastion. 
See Eoj: I : rit ATioN. • 

A!T^\ R Kl liLEU R, bV, an architect 
wlio supeiiiiionds me woikmeji yi the 
eonstruciion of foi tiliciiiioii.s, sluices, &c. 

A1M*KA11,, might iormcTly have been 
made, by the pioseculor or prisoneiv 
from llie senlJiice or junsdiction Ui' a 
regimental to u gtncral court-martial, 
'At pre'-ent no soldier has a light loaj)- 
peal, except m cases whcie liisiinincdi- 
ciu Md}»ij,tcnce isconccrnerl. 

APi^Hl^, i'V. a roll call: a beat* of 
dium for asst mblin’g;* a challenge. 

Aimmi, in tencing, a smart beat with 
. voiir blade on that of your aiilagonist 
on the contrary side to that you have 
; cnga;:c(l, generally accoiupanied with a 
'•taiiip of tlicfoe*, and used for the pur- 
pose «>f procuring an opening, 
j APPOJN'lE. This word was appli- 
j cubi-, to Pk nch soldiers only, 'Muring the 
iiioiiarchy ol i'laiice, and meant u man 
who fur he, long st rvico and extraordi- 
iiarv bravely received imu'C than com- 
mon pay. Theie were ia* - wise instances 
in wliicli olt?eci.s were distinguished by 
being sliled vjp.ciLn uppoinlls. They were 
usually rcwardeil by the king. * 

The word appoint e was originally de-t 
rived from it being said, that a soldier 
was appointed among those who vv#'re to 
do some singular act of courage, as by 
gtiing upon a forlorn hope, &c. 6lc. 

APPOlN'l'MENT, •111 a military 
sciis«, is the pay of the army; it likewise 
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ap’pli«is to wa.rlike habilim|nr^, arrou- 
treiuents, &c. 

APPllf^IfP'ND, in a military ?rnsr, ' 
implies tHe sciAnu; or confining of nny 
pers^>p. Acctirdii)'^ to tlic- articles of i 
>rar, every yjer'»nn wl»o apprefiend** a 
deserter, and attests the fart elnly be- 
fore a magistrate, is c-iUitlcd to receive 
twcjity shillines. 

APPRO ACllKS, All the works are 
generally so called that are earned on 
towards a place whi^h is besieged; smb 
SIS the first, second, and tttird par#llel«, 
the trenches, epafilrnents with and with- 
out trenches, region bts, places of* arms, 
saps, galleries, and hidgments. Si e i lieso 
words more particularly uixler^Uic liead 
loailFICATION. 

This is the most diflicult part of a 
iiege, and where most lives are lost. The 
ground is disputed inch by iiuli, and 
neither gained nor mamtained w ithoiit 
the loss of men. It is of the utmost 
iinportarlf:e to make your apfiroache.-j 
with great caution, and to socure^tliem 
as inwch as possible, that yon may not 
throw away the Jives of your soldiers. 
Ihe besieged neglect uothirig to binder 
the approaches; the bes^'gers do ivery 
thihg to carry them on ; and on tins 
depends the taking or defeiulmg of the 
place. • * 

The trenches being carried h» thnr 
glacis, you attack and make y»"i soiO 
master of their cov ere d^way, est.ifiUsh j^j 
lodgment on thy^ counlerscarp, and ef- 
fect H breach by tl*e sap, or bv mines 
with several cliainbers, which blow up 
their iutrenchments and fougadcs, or 
arnall mines, if they have any. 

Yon cover yourM'lwcs with gabions 
• fascines, barrels, or sai’ks ; and if Uiese 
are wanting, you sink a trench. 

Youop^thf: counterscarp by sitps to 
make yourself master of it; but, before 
you open it, you must nune the flanks 
that defohd i(. The best attack of the 
placAiisthe fa e^’^f the basiiun, wlitu by 
Its regularity it permit^ rc'gular ap- 
pi;paches and attacks according tc|, art. 
If the place be irregular, you imist not 
^jbsd^ve regular approaches, but proceed 
according to the irregularity of it ; ob- 
serving to iuimour (he ground, w'hich 
permits youVo attack it in sucli a man- 
ner, at one place, as would be useless or 
dangerous at awnther ; so that the engi- 
neer who directs tlie attack ought exactly 
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to know the part be would attack, itsf 
proportjon.s, its force and volidily*, lii 
the most geoinrlilcal manner. • ^ 
ArRROACurs, in a moie confined 
I scnsi% signify attacks. ^ ^ 

I Coww/e?’ApPKOAcft* s,avr?urn (lenrh- 
j es as are earned on by the bcsicgul, 
j agaiu'-t those of tb‘>*bi sicg(’r-». 

AriM{,Ti\'I'T, t'r. '\ppieniire. 

|» In France they had apprentices or 
I •^oldieis aiiKMig the aitillcn, who -'crved 
[! for le'is pay»than the rcirylar arlillery 
l|•mcn, until they became pcrli ct ii> llu ir 
profession; when they wenjaibnitu’d ?»> 
si^ch vacancies as occurred in their ic- 
spccti\e bianiflci. • 

AFUON, in gunnery, a square p]al<» 
of lead thatcoveis^hc \enl of a c.inncn, 
to kiep the charge dry, and th<? ^cnlL 
drill 1 and open. * 

(hincnsions a re :i> ti^ilow, vw. 
for a 42, 1>2, and a 2i p'oiuuler, d.S 
inches by 13; for an 11», l'>, and a 
pounder, 12 inches by 10; for a 
,1, and |t jioiindcr, 10 mclii-» by t>. 
They are tied last bv two rtinngs ol 
while marline, the length of w hich, for 
a -12 to a 12 poiiiKler uiclusn^, is ect, 
0 fi et v^ach striivj.; fm- ii 9 1 o a 1 pounder, 
12 feel, fl footfor rach.^ 

AFPOI — roinl d\// 7 n//,Fr. any parli- 
Milar giiY'ii ])omt or b()d\, upon wliich 
troops aio frnnicfl, or by whiciillicy aie 
mairlu'd in lip( or column. 

Afftr fi /’Apvri, Fr. to go to the as- 
sistanccMii’ any bodv, t'> -(-r-ond, to back*. 
llfiuU ur \vvv\^ Fi . br»‘a‘>t-lu rj[lit. 
AQrKTlUC’d’, a channel to coinoy 
, water from one place* to another. ArjiRf- 
! ducts, m military arrlno rnire, arc ge- 
nerally made to briug water from a 
spring or river to a forrr('ss,»iivc. *lliey 
arc likewise used to carry canals ovetf 
low grounds, and o\rr brooks' or small 
rivers: liny arc bnill wilh aiches like a 
bridiie, only not .so wide, and ;ue eii* 
veieil abtne by an arch, to picveiitdust 
or dirt from being throw n into the water. 
See Muller’s Practical Fort tjicaf ion. 

The Romans had aqueducts which ex- 
tended 100 miles. That of Isolds Xl\^ 
near jMaintciinii, w'hich carries the ii\er 
Bute to V(‘rsmlh's, Is 7000 tolscs long. 

AHAK.tXEK, t'r, in furtilication. See 
Gai lkry. 

« ARBALFT, in the ancient iirf of war, 
a crossy-bovv, made of steel, ^t in a shaft 
of wood, with a btring uud triggu', bent 

with 


v.itiia piece of iron fitterl for that pi^*- | 
pfjte, :uii! used to tluo\N biillols, l.n*p,e I 
onow^s, darts, \c. AUo a mathema- 
tical tnstrumeiit c.dkd » Jacob's Si aft A 
me.isnre the hejjjl't of tn^' stais upon 
the liori/on. ^ 

AHTiALIlTIw/ Vr. a stone bow. i 
ARBAi.E'nilKlI, tv. a cross-bow I 
man. 

AKBAT.ETRTKR d\>nc Galtre, F/. 

that part <jt’ a ^allev vihero the cross- 
bowmen wei« placed dm iny^au cnga‘:c‘-4 

tiieiiu I 

A BORER, Fr. to plant. Arhoi'€r\ 
/, to plant the standard. ^ 
ARC’, J'r. fi luiw ; an aTch in building. ; 
ARl'Il, in military aichiterlnre, is a | 
vault or eoncavo buiirliiig, in fi/rm of a i 
cm VO,* efecUMl to support some heavy ! 
strnolnie, or pds'.age. * I 

Trmmffimi Aittii, in military history, I 
isf stalely eK-<'r ion m neral)\ of a senii- ' 
ciienlar ibiin, ad:,i'.ed w ii!i m nlpluu , 
insLi iptlon^, ^rc. in honour ol' those lie- ‘ 
roes who hau' (level veil atriimipli. Vor ^ 
a very alih-' 'fuMtise on A i dies see Mr. ■ 
Atwood’s late })iibliea(ion ; and under 
I’.Mi^noi. v*see l*anibollc Arches. | 

7 \ IK.’l 1 1‘iRS, in military history, a I 
k.'i'd (d’ militia or soldiery, armed with | 
bows and anows. ’1 hey were much I 
usid in former (niies, but arc iTow laid ! 
jiside, e\ce[»ting iirrnrkey, and in some j 
of the eastern eomiti lev. 

ARC Hl'.llV, the art of shooting with 
a'bo^v and arrow', /lor anei vlors v\er(' ' 
f.enonv i’di' lx. iiij*, tlie best ar<dieis in I’.i' , 
rope, and niostot our \ uMoiies in k ranee , 
v.'er<;*the pinchase ol’the loii;:-bow'. 'Die 
statute- made in ,‘^11 Hen. \'lll. lelatne 
to ihiv excMi'ive, aui w'orth perusal, it ; 

forbidden, by statute, to shoot at a ^ 
standiiiL, fnirk, unless it be for a io\er, 
where the archer is to change hi-> maik 
at e\erv sliot. y\ iy p<'rson alxne ‘i-1 
yeais^old ivaKo forhidrleii to sho.it with 
any pnck-shul’t, or Ihght, at a inaik of i 
clmeii score yards or under. Hen. I 
Vir[. chap. 9, 'file former was a pio- 
ivioii for iinkmg good marksmen at 
Mghl ; the latter ior gi\ liigStreiigtli and 
t-iiiew s. 

AICCHITIXTTJRR, ii^ a military 
Sense, IS the art of eivcting all kinds of 
military edife’cs or buildings, whether 
tor liulnt:^! m or defence. * 

MiltUirif AnfiiiTrcTUiiE, instructs 
us ill the method of forlifviiig cities, 
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sea-ports, camjis building powder mr^ 
ga/ines, bai-rack.-, \'C. iVlilitary urclii- 
leeturc is diiitled into regular and iy-ft’- 
gala*' fort iliral ion. 

litgifiiir t'orhficafion ronsl ls in hav- 
ing ail II V Miles and angles erjual among 
iheneolves. 

in cgiiUir Jorhfu'atioo is composed of 
paits wheio liu vides and angles ^^I'o 
not eipudiir uuiroin; among ihcnivelves, 
Thiv sp( ( irs 1 ) 1 ' Ibrulleaiioii is perma- 
nent •)!' li inporary . ^ 

'J'Ia' permancii! oiu' is coiis^nirtod for 
the purpose of remainniLi a long lime, 
and for tlu' proleetion vflanji' towns. 

'riie tempoiary om' is that vxlneh is 
en'cred ir c;iv.‘i*, oii emeigency. I'nder 
tins degomin.ilion are conlaiiu’dall soi ts 
of w(‘rks w Inch are tinownnp to vi’l/r ^ 
pass or gain an emmeiwa , or tliosi' wliu'li 
arc iriadt' m eirenmxallalions and eonii- 
tcr-\ allatious, \i/. redoiditv, rrenches, 
and balteiiev. S(‘«' Touti i k \ mon • 
JSavai A i ei i-iir,theai t ofhndd- 
iiig the hullor body oi’ the ship, ihsiiucl 
fiom her inachmery und fin iiiliiK* for 
sailing, and may properly hr* emifjire- 
heiidc'dni threiijiriiieipal articles, l.'l’o 
gi\e the sifip sneh a ligtin’, or outward 
form, as may he most suitahh to tlie 
^eivirc for w Inch she is intt iiih fl. !>. 'J o 
liiid the e xact shape of (In pa ei s of 
limber iieci'ssary to compose such a fa- 
in ick.^y>. 'I'o mala' coiuinieiil apail- 
iiK'iils lor th(‘ arlilU'iy, niimmnirroM, 
pio\isiont, "uinl eiii'J*'^ togellu r with 
»uiiablt' accoiiunodalions for theolliceia 
and nn-o. 

A RCJliri’l? AVIs, tlie ma-ti'i-l)oam,or 
rim f hupj)orter, m aiiy*part of a .'•uhlei- 
IcrraiK’iiUs f ii tilie.ition. 

AllIvA, the snp( ificial ronleiitof any 
raiupai i.iyr other work of a byrlilicution, 
.AlHtiO r, tv. a I'fe or lluti'. 
.\RM,m geogiaphy, denoles a branch 
‘•ft he sea, or of a n\er. 

Aaw is aUo figwiatwi^K to *do- 

not(’ po'»u r. • • 

7b to taki’aims, liy be pro\id(d 
airamst a.i enemy. 

AK-MAI^A. ri .Sj,ni,i-li jerm, pigni- 
fyiuL" a Ike' (d’mc’i ol' war, applied pan*' 
tienlaily to that soisjt one iJIti-d out by 
the Sp.oiiurds, with an intention to con-' 
^uer tliij island in 1.308, and which wui 
defeatc'lbv the Knglish fleet, under ad- 
miials Lord Howard and Sir Fraiicia 
Drake. * 
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^ ALtMvVDILhA, riSj.uiiibh sig- 

ni/yimiH •'rnjill sqiuiflron. 

• AF{.MATUPA, in Jin«'icnt, military 
history, sii^nilieS tho lixcd yiid rstablish- 
cd inilitary cxcrri'-c oi* tho Homans, 
nearly in the stnisc ^vc iK^e the \M)rdev- 
r.rcisr. TJiulrr this word is unders| 04 )rl 
the throwiri}; of the spear, javelin, shoot- 
ini' with bows and arrows, fv’C. 

AaMATTRA is iilso an appellation 
given to the soldiers who were ii^iii- 
» armed. Aqiiinns sceni'^ withou/, rea- 
s>»M, to restrain anmlura fo the {ijironesy 
or yamg soldiers, in it. 

.'\riMATuriA is also n denomination 
"iv.'n to the soldiers in tile < nija'roi\ 
retinue. ^ 

AK.MF.I), in a general sense, denotes 
soiiiethiiig, piDvidid witli, or caiT)ing 
arms. 

Armkd bodi/ of in ('t\ dr notes a 
military dt luclnnent, piovided with 
luvus and amiuuuilioii, ready tor an eu- 
gageineiit. 

.Armko, in the sea language. A 
eross-bar-shoi is said to bo uriiied, wlicn 
soiiv; rope-yarn, or tho like, is rollod 
abofit tlie end of the ^roii bar whieli 
riintu’ih through tlio shot. 

Ainnu) shipy isa\esscl taken into the 
governir*ciit s service, and * (pupped by 
them, in lime of war, uilh artdleryj 
arnruunition, and warlike ni'-trumcnts : 
it is commanded by an olficti lias 
tUo rank of master and coinniander in 
the navv, and upvvrtlie aul/lon..stablisll- 
mcnt with slortp-. of war, Iriving a 
lieutenant, master, purser, .sur'jeoiJ,iS:r. 

ARMK, Fr. 'I’bis word is ii^ed 
among tlie French to express a body ul 
armed inim. 

Armf. bhuclu\ Fr. 'J'liib term is used 
among tht? French to signify swbrd or 
bayonet. 

Athiqurr a /’Armf hlunchc, Fr. to 
attaek swortl in liaiid, or with lixed 
bavmel/l**^ 

Fr. See Army. 

AHiMFMFNT, Fr. a levy of troops, 
CtpiipaLe t)f war, either by land ijrsc’i. 
V AlOJES a rKprctrtCy li Ficneh term 
for ariiumrof polished steel, which was 
proof against the sNiordor sm.illarms; 
but its wilgkil so eni*uml)i'reil iht* weai- 
tr, that modern taclieians have wholly 
rejected its use. 

Ai;mi;s a la Fr. hglit-arined 

troop", whif' were enniloyed to attack 


in sinull bodn ", as tippoi luiiity oecuried. . 
See lltn.tMr.x, ^r. 

Armfs dcs l*irics de Cano^.y the. 
Frencli term lor the tools used in 
tical gunnery, as the scoop, rauim^, 
spoiiiie, iVC. 

All^lE i, Vr. a caMpie or liLlniet. 

ARMKJER, an esquire or aiiiionr- 
bcarer, wlio formerly attended his 
kniiiht or rlueitaui in war, combat, or 
toiiib.iiiH'nt, and who earned Ins lance, 
sliield, or c^ilier v\ca[)ons y^itb v.hicli lie 
fought. 

ARiMFElk^^^TRlUAr, in Roman anti- 
quity, a It'asl ohscixi’d among the Ito- 
inaii genei al<^ 111 w hu li ikty sacnilcto, 
armed, to the sound 4 >l tnuiipct", and 
other warlike instalments. 

armistice, a lempoiary-lrice, or 
('(‘•fsalioii of arms for ax cry short space 
ol tinu' only. • ‘* 

• ARAlOllV, a xvarcliouse of arms,, or 
a place where lliemilitaiy habiliment'' 
are Ki'jit, to be ready foi ii"e. 

AILMOUR, denoU's all such Ir.il.ill- 
mcnt.s as soixe to defend tho body hom 
xvoun<is, espei ially ilaits, a "xxord, a 
laiK'e, xVc. A roiiiplcle suiU of armour 
ioimerlx consisted ol a lielmet, a .shield, 
a cuirassc’, n coat ol mail, a gantlet, 
now almost uiiivers.iilv hud aside. 

ARMOUR-REARER, he that <ar- 
rie*' the armour of auoiher. 

ARMOURER, a person who m.ikes 
or deals in armour, or ariiisj also a 
person xvho keeps ll,iem (’lean. 

ARMS,( Jr///c.v, Fr.)in a general sense, 
sigiuiy all kinds of wi'apons, whether 
used lor olVeiiee or defence. • * 

Arms may propei ly lie classed under 
two spccitic heads — 

Anns of’ offmery w hich include Inus- 
quel, bayonet, sword, pistol, 

Arms of dij'i net y xxlneh are shields, 
helmets, ‘eout.s (jf mail, or any sjjeci(-s 
of repulsive or impenetrable covtjrinu, 
liy xvliieh the body of a man is pro- 
tected. 

Jn a legal sense, arms may extend to 
anv llnng that a mini xvears lor hisoxvn 
defence, or t^kc-* in Ins hand, and u."t.s 
ill anger, to strike, throw at, or wound 
another. It is supposed, that tlic lirst 
aiiilicial arnrs wi'n of xxood, and only 
employed agmust bl asts; and that Belus, 
the son of i>Amrijd, xvas the,, fust that 
xM»i:ed vx.ir ; xx iH iu'e, :« eording to some, 
came llie appcUaliou helium. Diodorus 

biCulu;} 
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SkmIIUs laKts ^K'lu^ l<> 1)L' liu' ‘'IlnU* WJlll 
iVJar^, tnii'U'd •-oldirrs up to 

Inildo.* AihiH oi ."I JiK', .uiil or' 

brills, -appo.u* to lKtv«' lu i’orc 
t]fcy cMiiu-’ to irO‘i :i-ui ‘'O cl. .lo>«‘plms ■ 
a‘'‘«u!vs u^, t'M'vi I Ik* p»tn'.y.''v .lov^jjdi 
lir<l twMu'u lliv U"'i' ol' iron anus in 
V’livpt, anisuiii till' tnjfps {ji l*iuiraoli 
\mi!i a (:m‘'!|Uc aiul IuilIvIi t. 

I'lif piiiKMptil ()!’ tlio aufiout 

HiMous wen* i».it(‘!icls, lanrt 

>.\\oi(ls, Li. --s . t!u' (>:u. 

Imuiiilir iM t'K* Ij.illa'if!, how, airou**, 
rross-h )v. s, .V,-. Uv thoaiu ...miL laus ol' 
l*'iirj,!au(l, t'voiy lo^in 'vars obli',{-(l to ho:^* 

anus, u\ro,il •tlu' aiul < k i-i;y. 

IIl'iu’V \III. U \va'. o\»»n‘ssly 
t'Mjoiuod Oil ail jKM’Sffis t>f (,(' n‘*;ulaily 
’ms[ni^('(4, Oil Kroiu ‘*a'j t'aMh i yours, 
ill liU‘ ov n.iM‘ o' fiii’ ti";.!': tlioii m iiV', 
\i/. llio Iffiii;' h'uv u'ul ariovvs, ami to 

l)c#]jrovi(lt(l With a < oi’taiii number of 
(Ik <11. 

Ry tfu* ronimoM law, It is an oflonro 
for pt'.'-'Mis to «o or ndo arim'd uitb 
<iaui:/ I ouswt'iipous; hul i;eut!omcn,but!i 
ill and out ol' l!u‘ amiy, m.iy \\«.’ar coiu- 
luon^inuoiif, ufrordiu'^ (<► tlu ir (piality. 
'I'lu* Timi ma\ prohilui I'orotj »)!' urws, 
aii'l jr*ums|i oli'ciidcrs act'ordiiit: to law; 
aiifl liorcui every sulijeet is bound to be 
aidiiiiv. St.it. 7. I'i'lvxarrl 1. Nolle sliull 
eome with lorco and an/ts before tlio 
lustices, or iidc armed in alFray 
of the [.t a'’e, on pain to forl'eil their 
:ii*m(mr, iiud to suiter impri^onineiit, 
tVe. 2 ICdward Ilf. (..‘1. 'liie riiporta- 
ti<ui of unti.\ and aniiuunition is prfdii- 
hited*bv I ,lar. fl. e. 8, and liy Wil- 
liam ami :Mary, itat. ‘i. c. ‘2. So like- 
wise annii,9 &c. binpped after pruln- 
bi^ioii, are forfeited, by 29 Geo. I. 
c. 10. sec.*2. 

Arms of' paraifCy or courtcsi/f were 
those iHcd in the ancient justs and tour- 
iiamentn, which were coiniuonly unshod 
lances, swords without cdi!;e or poiiit, 
wooden swords, and even caiien. 

Di lls ot' A MM?, or Bell 'I'cnts, u kind 
of tents in the shape t>f a cone, where 
the company’s arms are lofljied in the 
field. ^I’hey are generally painted with 
llie colour of the facina: of t|ic regiment, 
ifiHl the kind’s iiriiis in front. 

Pass gf \UMS, a kind of combat, 
when ancitfntiy one or incft-e cavaliers 
undertook to defend a pass against all 
attacks. 


Placr (•/' A •: ms. See Fokti kic a i ion . 

Sfa//il of' Arms, a complete set of 
anils for one s(>ldicr. ^ * 

-vRMs, ill iirtillery are the two .ends 
of ail a\!t tue. See ^Lvlct/tc, under the 

wold f Ml 111 \CJF. 

/on-AiiMs, ;ue Rreat omm, fir( !ock«;, 
earnines, and pistols; or any other 
iiiachjiie di^ciiaiiicd h\ iiillainefi powd%r. 

AK;M'^, a laige luiinher of solJii'rs, 
coiiMslina of aj iilleiy, I'ool, luirse, dra- 
i^oons^ and hu^ssurs ()« Ill-Ill horse, com- 
pletely armeii, .iLiil proMih d \Tilh eiiLji- 
neers, a tram ol' lutiliei}, aiuimiiiitioii, 
provisions, coimiiissariwt, forayo, &c. 
and under t he command of one general, 
having lu^itenant-uPneial?, inajor-gme- 
lals, hrjirailu'r-jieiierals, rolonels, iiiai- 
tciianl-colonels, majors, cajitaiiis, uml 
subaltiTiis. An army is com}»osed ol' 
biioadch, regiments, battalions, and 
squadrons, and is generally divided into 
three or more corps, and formed mffi 
three lines; 4 lio lirst of winch is called 
the front line, a part of whicli foinis 
the van guaul; the sbeond, the m!nii 
body; and the third, tlie rear guurd^or 
corps of rt‘s«‘iv<i. 'The center of each 
line IS geiK'raliy possrssed by the fool; 
the cavalry foiTii the rinht and left 
v^ings of each liiu'; and soinotTines a 
s(|ua(lroii of lior^e is posted m the inti'r- 
valshetwein the haltalions. When an 
army is**dra\vji up in order of battle, 
tin- horse are JVcqucntly placed at five 
feet froin^eaeh other,* and the fool at 
three. In eai.h line the battalions are 
distant Iroiu each otlier about 180 feet, 
whuh is lu’.irly equal to the extent of 
their front ; and the siflne rule holds 
good of the squadrons, wliicli have 
about ^00 feet distance, being the ex- 
tent ot their own i'roiit. These inter- 
vals arc le ft for tlie squadrons and bat- 
talions of the second line to raiigo 
themselves against the interval -.of tjic 
first, thtit both may iiiore«readi'* ^yiiarch 
through those spaces to tht? enemy. 
The front line is generally about 300 
feet from the center line; and the cen- 
ter line as much from the rear, or corps 
of reserve, that tliere may be snlficient* 
room to rally wdieii nlic sqi^droiis or 
battalions are broken. Our armies any 
eibiilly were a sort of militia, composefl 
chiefly of the vassals and tenants of the 
lords. When each company had served 
the number of days or months en joined 
! C 3 ’ ■ by 
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1>V their li-ii'.irf, or the ( !i‘'toins o[* the ! 
I’ee^ they held, tliey letiinied home. 1 
• Armies in ‘^•norid ;ire ihsliiijjuislied 
by ilie i‘ollo\\iji«r jippellulioiib — ■ 
uJ an'vnnit anmf. 
y] hlnclutiJiniS f/j /tn/. 

An nrnnj iif'nhsrrcal ion, 

A 71 umnf of ;r.se/?r. 
i^A a runt. 

An lumv i.'* "-ml to ro? f*/’ a pi are when 
it lies enc.imped or m rantoiimt nts lor 
the prolerlion ol‘,the dilVei enl •pa-st ^ # 
\\hich lead to a priMti};aI*ohject ‘of de~ | 
fence. | 

An army i>,^aid to bforkiidc a place, 
vhen, liciiiiT well pro\ iiled with l.eaw 
onlmmee .Hid othe# vMirlike •mean", it 
is emjiloMd to invest a lowii^tor tlic' | 
direct and iuum'diafe pniposo of re- j 
dneii" iL l;y ii'sanll orfamine. 

An Akmy ofohaen'ofion is ?o called 
because by it.s adviinccd positJ»ms and 
Oltesultory movements in is constantly 
C’lnployed in watching tlKwanoy. 

An Army o/‘/rscrrc m.iy not im])ro- 
jjecly be called u general depot of tf- 
ieif.iive servici'. In casi’s of rmeriiCiK v 
the whole or detached ^larls of an annv 
of reserve are generally einphned to 
recover a lost day or to secure a lic- 
tory. •It is Ji!.cwi-.e sometiim's made j 
Use of for the double [lurpo^e of «-» ci etlv | 
increasing the iminbei' of ai iiv(' forci*s, ' 
and rendering the aid necessir/ac cord- 
irtg to the cMgency oljlm nioimnl, and 
of deceiving the*enciuy '\vTtlfrcsjicct to 
its real strengfti. 

A it my, a strong body of horse 
and fool, commanded for the most part 
by ii licutenan^general, which is always 
in motion, both to cover its own garri- 
sons, aiid to Ivcep the enemy in coiiti- 
pual alarm. * 

A naval or sea Army, is a number 
of ships of war, equippetl and manned 
■with sailors, mariners, and marines, 
litnleJ^o ct mmaiwl of an admiral, 
with nici requisite iiilcrior oilicers un- 
der him. 

ARNAUTS, Turkish light cavalry, 
whose only w'capoii was a sabre very 
much curved, borne are in the Russian 
service. \ • 

AR(iUT‘lBUSFi a Cw, an old piece 
of lire-arni, resembling a niusqiict, iJUt 
which is supported on a rest by a hook 
of iron, fastened to the barrel. It is 
longer tifan a rnustiuct, and of larger 
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calibre, ami was formerly used to lire 
tlinmgli tlie loo[)-lioles of antique forti- 
lications. 

Alt(^lJ]‘lBUS!i:R, a French term, 
foinierly app'ied to ail the soldiery wfo 
foujihl with liie-arins, whether ca\ airy 
or inf.mtr\. 

A K RA V, in-iler of battle. Sec Ba r- 
1 1 I Arkaa . 

AUK VYl'KS ollircis w bo anciently 
hjd tiie cb.nv nf sci the soldieis 
d'.dv ajqinyjtcd m tiieii aruiour, 

AllRI'iA^lS, in till- army, were tbc 
dilVercnce ! ptwe».ii (lie lull pay and 
vd)sl-,lcnci' of ea. h < ilici r, winch was 
diii'Cteil to lift paid mu i'M year Ia tbc 
ajviit. See Pa\. 

ARRUST, a liiemh pli»-asc, simil.ir 
ill ns nn|iorr to (lie L.ilm woix.! '•thuf/- 
nrhiftt. It consists in a sin.i!) })iccc of 
steel or iion, w Incli w.’s lorii orlv used 
ill the ronsti nc. Ji»n of liic-arnis, to [li'c- 
vent ibc jtiecc lio’ii going oil', i'e pi.doh't. 
cv7 e».aiict is a tamiliar pin.ise among 
mifitarv men in France. 'Fins pistol is 
m arr< -.t, or is stopped. 

A l\ •? Ks r, is ibe exercise of ih.'it pro t 
of mi iiarv jinisdiclion, bv whicban of- 
licer !>< noticed for mwcondiict, or f<ut 
into a situation to prepine for his tij.d 
by a genei al conrt-m.ii tiid. 

AiiBKS'Fl'i of lilt; glaeis, is tlie 
jimetioii of tbc talu.j which is formed 
at all tiu' angles. 

ARRIKRF. Fr. the rear. 

Auurr.Ri: htniyA'w Sec Bvx. 

Arr 1 1 KK-gtfct/c, I'r. the rear-guard. 

K71 A11R11.11F , — ma relic J Fr. to the 
rear — marcli ! 

ARRONDISKMKNT, Fr. district, 

ARROW, a mlssi\e weapon of of- 
fence, siciulcr and pointed, made to he 
shot with a how\ 

Arrow. See FoRTiFicATioy. 

ARSENAL, in a large and well foiv 
tilled town, is a large and spacious 
budding, ill whicli are deposited all 
kinds of arms, and other warlike implc- 
jiu iiis, such as cannon, mortars, how- 
itzers, small arms, and every other 
kind of vvartike engines and instriimenls 
of death. 

AR'F. l^ilitary art may be divided 
into two principal branches. The lirst 
branch relates to the order and arrange- 
ment whiclf must be obseiwetl in the 
inanagement of an arhiy, when it is to 
fight, to march, or to* be encamped. 

This 
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Tins bninch dciivcs its api^ollatioii liuiii 
t/icUr, viliicli (u\U'i. 

I'lnf t'iiiiu' licloii'j.^ to tiic 

othfic briiiicli ol' imlitarv art, and lo- 
cl«idc-s the c<)in[;t>*,iii<)n aoLflhe a^jdica- 
lluii of .0 iiiaeliiiii i.. 

AltrirLI''.S or UAlI,*ne kiniwii 
ruUs iiiid rejiuinlum" ioi* ihc bettor 
goveriiim'iit ui l*u' army iii Ou; --wM!!;-- 
(loiiis of (neat Ijiuaia aod licir.ad, d*.- 
]i;iiiiioiis bcvoiid tlio bi'a*-, aii.l ft>u rj.!! 
^juiLa dej'.eji^leiil iJ|)oii (nohl Ibltaiu. 
^J'liev may be altered and ema. neel at the 
pleasuie tii the kiijj.. And in cerUnn 
cii-'t's I'vLend to ciMiian^ -as when hv 
pro(’laniation^iny phiceslUill he pnl uiT- 
der nidi lied law ; or when people loh*»w 
aennji or iii my for l^c ^^LIv.■ et iiicithnii- 
di/e, #>■' •serve in any iiieni il r.iiMv’ii v. 
Jt is oidiinedf tliai ilie ailiel^s oi‘ \*i'i 
bhuil he wad m liie encle ot c«n‘!i rt tu- 

in^nt he!onoiii]T lo liie Bniisit anuN 

tvirv inonili, or ofieiier if the coin- 
maiidhiui oil eor tliinUb pioiur. A le- 
null Ol sold-er U not liable to he Liied 
hv a milii<ir\ trdmiK.l, unlcbj» it can he 
pioxtil that the articlco ol' war have 
heeii (hdy «(-'ad to him. 

^Plrri I’lCE, anioiii: the Erench, is 
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imdei stood ,i.s coinpreliendint; cieiy 1 
tiniiw Inch enleis the coinpositioii of | 
hri -works; as the sulpliui, sak-ptlie, | 
thajfoal, cVc. See riiiK-VVoiiKS. | 

All'riFlCKU or Aiini lei i.ii, he i 
who inaki'h hie-woil:s, or works in the 
artillerv lahoralory^ v\ lio prepares the 
I’u'/es, hoinh-, Liii-n.nle.s, ^e. It is also | 
np})lied to the niihlary siiiUle’, eod;e- 
inak^as, \'c. «5ic. and Ut a puiticuhir 
corps. 

AllTl in a ‘:('iieral scii'^e, 

signtfies all stji-is of ^real linji" or e.m- 
non, moit'irs, howll/i is, j'et.nfis, mid 
the like; to^i tlicr w ilii all thcappaialns 
and stores thereto hcloncin).', w hicii au- 
not only taken into tlie tie.d, hut like- 
wise to biotj,es, and inafle ust:; of both to 
attack and defend furtiiiid places, bee 
OllDNANCE. 

AiiiiLLERY, ill a particular sense, 
sljiiiifies the science of artillery or 
liery, which art includes a knowledge 
of surveying, levellini;; also that of ireo- 
• nictry, trit^ononuMw, conic sections, 
laws of motion, inechaiiics, fortilica- 
lion, fftid projectiles. • 

The Train 9f' Aiitii.lery consists 
in an unlimited nmnher of pieces of 
ordnance, such us S-A pounders. Id 


of aild'« jy cU.iily di'inoiisir.iies its 
i:r(’at miliiv; ior m llu* yeiir l.fOO, an 
armv ot' ,^o,0t>;> men h.'d oidv 10 jiU'Ci s 
ot ei.)ii(/ii i;i t'c‘lie!d; :iiul in the year 
176r. •ih'' h.nn* nmnher of tioops 
hnnn^hi 2i/0 pieces m'o ihu lichl, Mi- 
ehulm'j; !it.»i’rtns imd Uowit/cr-t. 

At tl;e ha'J !»' o. .Icma'p). *'.,w Inch was 
loui^ht helwiu) I'ne rieiicli and Aus- 
1 1 Kills Oil I 111* Gill of 'so\ emluT, 179'2, 
the latier had 1 ^Opiecc# oi' c.iimon dis- 
po^vd aloiM^ llu’ Iniidits of liaincrv, 
winisr rheii ef»i dive loice m men did 
noi i \^eed 17000. riie I'l’eiich on this 
occa-ion hioij^lit iiO'irl’) the same (ju.m- 
in\ of o. dm. lice, some indei d of extra- 
ordinaiv (.dthii, Inil lla^ii strength in 
men wa^consulf lahly iiu^'e l^nnidahke 

A Bi i/jm/e /;/' \ e I M Ki i: v^^s^iierally 

con- ists of Jt Ol 10 picees of cannon, 
with all the in.uinm-’i\, and otljceis to 
conduct tliem, an! all ihen^‘ce.''‘'aiyap- 
paiatns theido ht loiiL'/iiiir. . 

I'/ir /Vy’/r o/’ AiiTU.i.i iiy iithat pl.^cc 
appointed hy the ^( iirr.d orfui .inny, tii 
•iicamp the train ufariillery, appar:/^ 
Ins, aiiiiminition, as well as tlie liat- 
talions of the artillrrv. app<)irited for 
its service and defenct. Tife tiL,uie of 
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■“the jifiru ol’ uitiilcrv, w tiiaf of a jiaral- 
Icio'craiii^ tiu* ^llw.l1io!l of the 

groH-al londor^ .motlu r nttcn.san. 

'r.'ic park ffl* arlillc' v i.-* ^l uerally 
plaa .'i in tlr.‘ cfiitcr oJ'ilie second hnc 
«)f ein liiiipinent, and soii'ctiincb in tlie 
narlmn, oi- coi })'. ol’ rC'it rvc. Inhotli 
place-, j!k iin;//lv''s ol' the jiati-, arc in a 
Ijja; \siln llic noni'. (a’ llu; sf'rjcanU 
tents ( t' llic re.tinenls of arfilUry aiul 
inranli’v. S(jin(' choose to 

place tnc j>ark a!^)at .''/)() liaces Jjefore 
tlie ceiitcfr of ihc Ironl liift^of the annv. 
fhil let lli(‘ siiuallori hi* where it will, 
the manner of.l'orniin,; ihe park i-» al- 
most every w la rt the sanu*, e\( ei,i jIkiL 
home artillerv o'i;c^'-« dilVer Mt tla- tlis- 
po-<ition of liic carrt.iefs; others a^;. in 
di\id< the cfunpajic as well as flu ctni-, 
into hi i»j^ade'', placaivj; the lli-.t in the 
fr<*nf hue, the sc'^oiul in the next, and 
50 on. llow'txei, t.hc hc^f, ni oitr liinn- 
Hoo jiiniiin, ainl the most uppiovt'd me- 
thod, is to divide' the ulyo'e into hi i- 
patU''., plaein;» tin* jiiin^ ol' the first to 
th« rijiliL of lh(‘. front line, u’ul then* 
air^nnnilion bchnul tlu'iii, in (/ite or 
mor*' hm 'Tiie diil'creni hnuade-, 
shmdd h' .ill mnnhcreil, as well as( very 
w.ijri^on h(’!on‘iin<j, to iheni. Ia nnjvU', 
Isl hiijttide, I' Mit line, No. 1, Cvc. 
1st liri‘;atie, 2d Ime, N'(>. I, 2, N’c. 2'1 
hrij^adf, irent line, No. 1,2, \'c. and 
50 of all the rest. This iiicthtui will 
prt veiit confusion in tj»e foniiinj; and 
liicakiiio: up i)f tlfc park, ifS ?llso on a 
march ; he-^idi-s', accvjrdinjj; to the iiuifi- 
hei's, the stoi cs there in coutiiiiicd arc 
Liuiwn. 

Aktfli.i.rv,"!ii a military acrepla- 
tioii of tlu' term, signifies ever/ speeies 
of h«;ht or heavy ordnance. It is classed 
under speeitic heads ; the most uiipor- 
tiint (if which an’ — 

Aii i If LCRY, w'hicli includes 
every requisite to forward t he operations | 
of ^in ann^ji^ o%()f any part of an army 
actmi; hlliL’iisivcly or defensively in the 
Held. Fiolil artillery may be divided 
into two distinct <'lasscs — b’lt'ld Arlif- 
/(T7/, pro[iciJy so called, and horse ar- 
tilfciy. 

h]th'tiwiim( nf of a ltc£:i7tfnit of Ar- 
TUi.cEUY. itcLiiments of artillerv are 
amavs i ne.mqicd, half on the rightf 
and half on the left of the park, 'Ihe 
company of bombiU-.liers (when they 


are fr)rnu d intf> companies, which i-» ■ 
the <*a^e in almost e> y nation exccjjt- 
iiiii ii.it; always t.dvcs the riJjliJ oi 

tlie whoJo, and iJic luntmiant colonel s 
coinpaiiy the left; next to thebomhA*- 
dicrs, the c^oloiiel.s, the majors, &c. so 
that the two younjjest aic next but one 
t I the c{ uU'r or park; the two coiupii- 
uis s Ml xl to the piuk, aso the miners on 
|!i.. liohr, and tlie artiliiters on the 
Ic'l’r. 

Ill the i^'ar of, eitul ilt) fii'ct from f^'c 
park, aie cncainpiu' the civ il list, all m 
one lie.!'. 

^ 'The breadth hi'twien the fiout tent- 
pol(‘ of one cffnqv.in V, anPl lhar «)f tmo- 
ilier, railed the streets, i.-, od lect to each 
iiitcrvid. • 

• •vhv.T 

^’roni the front pole' of oluccis'v 
tciji of tlie (piarif r-iiuanl, 

;;nard of the army, to the center^ •“ 
ot the bells of .irm^ of dll to ) 

'I'o the paiade oi' the ipuirtiT- j 
iriiaid 

'fo the first Jiiie of the re. 
inenta! jiaiadc 

'fo the centir of the hell? of?, 

{inns J 

I’rom thenri'to the front poles ? 
of serjfants l*’ii(s J 

Foi |?ilchiM'.C 12 rents ofsirtil-1 
lerv, with their proper nUer\;ds, > 
at 9 feet eaeh j 

From tlie rear of roinpar.ii s 1 
tentv, to the front* of the sub-> 
alterns tents ) 

From the front of the. siibal- > 
terns to that of the c aptains S * 
From the front of tIu' ca[»tains ? ^ 

to that of the field ofiicers • J 
From the front of the field ) 
ofl c(’rs to that of the colonels* J 
From the front of the colonels j 
to that of the stall’ oliicers 
From the front of the stalf of- 
ficers to the front row of hut- } 
mens tents 

From thence to the first row ? 
of pickets for horses S 

From thenCe to the second row 
From thence to the second row ? 
of batmens t^nts S 

From thence to the front or ^ 
the grand sutlers tent 

From tlieiufe lo the center#)!^ 
the kitchens 
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cond lifuteiianr. In time of prtige ihu 
coinpanies are reduced to 50 rneu eacii. 

•' VV^lieii Vr((|j.‘tirk the !>ecoiid, king ol 
Prii‘*sia, caiue to tfie cio\vn, 1 h» found 
the ann^’ in a \ery Rood condition, e\- 
the corps ol vutilieiy and enp,i- 
iieer;, wlilch consvi‘'tcd cliieily of niecha- 
iiic'i and aili/ans, little ( sjecnied hv the 
f)f I fie anil;', and the od’cerb \Mth- 
ont coMiiMivsioiis. IJi', inaje.stv, kium- 
in^ flow !iec('bsaiy it was to haveapood 
roips of ill 111101 "^ and engineers lunM 
how ii*ipT)ssihle it was tojeeme thatim- 
poitanl ob|ect v\it!iout liaviny; oil ceis 
[earned in ewerv liraiich ot nnlitaiv 
inallieinatirs, iinnif <liatcly diauRlited 
(dl the illutiaJe oll^r'eis nito*ilic tam- 
Bon reRJiiu Ilfs, siippIvniR tlu'ir places 
with »ientl('iiien of examined cajmcitv; 
and Rivnii]; llie'^i all comnussi<»ns, with 
rank equal to tlial of the oil ceis of the 
g.uards, and an extiaordinary pay. Thi.^ I 
method ol' pi oceediiii; soon csfuldislieil 
the honour and lefMilatioii ol’that nohio 
corj's Oil a iciy resp<crahlo footniR, in- 
dneed I ho nohilit y and nion of rank 
(|?‘n\ided they had capariry) to enRaRt* 
in that hen ico sooncii tfian elsewhere, 
wliich has fn-oujrhl it to that siiia-e.it of 
iiiRh inmw'ii it lias snice eiiujvcd* 

'riu?pi ‘iissian army cousi ,tf, ol' J'jhiy- I 
talioiis, H for tlic lic'ld, and 4 for par- 
rihon. I'iach fiattalioii has jCJ eompa- 
n it s, ivtMely, 1 company (»f Tomhar- 
diers, 1 ofiniriors, i nlci i-s. and 

y ol artillery. Tiu; fust, or fiomhai - 
dier <,ompanies, are coinposeil of 1 can- 
tain, 2 lieutenants, iqiperandti under 
fir< -workeib, 2 serpam-, V c(nporals, 

2 drriinim rs, iffid 60 bomhardic-rs. I’Ju* 
imneis fiavetlje sameconiml^i.ioiied of- 
freers, wilii 0 scj icanls, (> eoi*pprals, 2 
<Iriimmers, mmers, and sappers. 
TJio aitiiiecrs have tlie saiiie oRrcin 
and non-coiiiiul^sioiiC'd ollicers as ilic 
miners, with ,‘10 ai 1 1 fleers ainl 60 ponlo- 
iicers. th#arliller\ companies lune 

3 roniHii^sioned and 6 non-eoinmisbioii- 
cd oiheers, 2 dranimers, and 60 artil- 
lt*i isis. 'Phe colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and majov’b companies, lia\e each a 
captain lieutenant; and cacli battalion 
has fiirtlit^r, I chaplain, 1 auditor, 1 ad- 
giitai^, 1 (juarlci-inastcr, J doctor, 3 

SiWReons, J .>er;eaiil-iniijor, 1 driiin-niTi- 
jor, 6 miisici.iiis, and 1 provost. 

Mini'h vf the AuTd.LRRy, The 
niarclicb of ihc artillery arc, of all the 


operations of war, the most delicate;- 
hK-anse they must not only he directed 
(ill thefibjecl \ou have in vie w, t)iit aCA 
cording tlif nioveincuts the enemy 
make. Armies genciHlIy march iif 3 
columns, tjic cciiLcr column of which is, 
the arlillcrv: should the army iiiiirch 
in moi<^‘ column-, the ait illory and hoavy 
baiigaRt marfh nei ci llitless in one or 
more of the center columns ; tlie siLua- 
I ion of the enemy deteimnus this. If 
they are liir from the eim*nY, the hag- 
trage and amimmiuon go before or be- 
liiiid, oraK" stall by a particular road; 
4111 army in sncli a case cannot inarch in 
too many cfSlumns. Blit should the 
maidi he towards the enemy, the bag- 
gage must absoluiely be all in tlie rtar, 
.iiid the whole artillery form rhe center. 
(/)iumn, except some biigadep, one of 
which marches at the lieall of cadi co- 
liiiiui, will! guns loaded and l)uri«ng 
maiclies, pret eded by a detachmenr for 
llunsaf<‘i\. The I’lTiidi almost in\a- 
jiahlv plat e then haggagt' m the center. 

Suppose the tnemv's army in a con- 
ditnm to inaich towards the heads of 
your columns- (lie hesi ditjiositigii for 
tlie mnreli is in 3 columns only, that 
of the ceiirer lor the artillery ; for it 
IS then easy to form it in order of haf- 
tlo. neiict- it Is efpndly ctiimnodi.uis 
for each biigade of ariiileiy to plant 
list If at the head of the troops, in 
the plat*c mail.ed for it, in such a man- 
ner, lhal ilie vvlmic disposition beinji( 
understood, and well executed, the line 
of battle may be quickly formed 111 an 
open fsmntiy, and in the presence of 
any enemy, w i’ bout risquing a surprise ; 
by which method the ailill'M-y will al- 
ways he ill a condition to act as soyri 
as the troops, provided it inarch in 
brigades, ' 

If your march should he through a 
country full of detdes, .some diagoon? 
miibt inarch at the head of the columns, 
followed by a detacliinenl of grenadiers, 
and a brigade of artillery ; cannon being 
absolutely necobsary to obstruct the 
enemy's ibitning into older of battle. 

When you decamp in the face of the 
cnemv, yon ^nuht give iiioht attention to' 
your rear guaid. On such occasions', 
all the bacwigc, ammunition, provi- 
sions, and arlillcrv, maicli «befoie the 
troops; your best grtiiadicrs, best ca- 
valry, some good brigades of infantry, 

together 
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together some brijiaik s oF anil- j 

lerv, {briii the rear guard. C'luinou is | 
mil ill to use for a rear guard, v\[u‘ii | 
you flie o'lh^c'd to pass a dehle, or a j 
ri\ <|Pr, aad’siioidd bo phir' d ift the entry ; 
of sucii defiL', oil ancniiutuee, if there | 
t)e one, or on any other plate*, from i 
uhenee the gnmnd can he tli*>co\ered, ! 
through ulm li tlic enemy iiiuat inareli 
to attack tiie rear guard. i 

A detaclinit nt ol’ pioneers, with tools, I 
mu it alway** ^i^iareii at the lieiul t>f llie | 
artillery, and of each Luluiiiii uf cqui- : 
page or baggage. I 

If the enemy he cnrairipetl on the | 
riiiht ll'inUs of J:hi‘ niarcli, #[u' arti(ler\,*! 
c.c. siionltl rnareh to tiic left of the | 
troops, a’ul \ lee versa. ^Iioultl the t'lieiny '• 
appear#!! jiioUon, the tn)i»])s fitinl tliat ij 
A\ay, by Nvlu'C'ling to the rmht or lelit | 
liv diM.iiofc; .and the aillllciy, which I 
mai;^-hcs m a liiu* with the tolnnuis, i 
pc'.st s through their iiitei \ iik, and draws | 
ej> at the Ite.itl ef th(' ironi 'me, wlueli ' 
is 1( allied of tluj column thtir lliuiked : 
liCciiCsr the enriny; taking rare at the 
same rune liiat the htiggagc be well co- 
vered dill iM'jfctlu* ai'tioii. 

'rifnii gli WO! have said armies gene- j 
rally mureli m 3 columns, yet vslicre ! 
the country will allow it, it is better to 
jnarcli m a greater mmdier; ai^l let 
that iiuinhiT be what Jt will, the artil- 
lery miHt form the center columns. 

Line of March e/' Aii i rr.CLiiY. 1. 
A.guanl of the army; the 5«trengTh 
of winch di'pcnds on the coiimianticr in 
cliicf. 

2. T?lie companies of miners (eveept- n 
iiig adetaclnuentlVom catJi, di'*pers( din j 
various places, to mend the roads)wiih ! 
tumbfcls of tools, drawn by 2 hoises, ; 
assisted by, pioneers. I 

J3. Tlie, brigades of artillery’s front | 
guard, with four light G poiiiideis load- 
ed, and matches burning. 

4. Tlic kettle-tlniins by 1 horses, and 
• 2 trunipclei son liorsoback. 

f). The llag-gun, drawn by 12 horses, 
and ten 12 pounders more, by 4 horses 
each. 

6. Twenty wagons with stores for 

the said guns, and 1 spare one, by 4 
horses each. • 

7. All the pontoons, with the wagons 

tliereto belonging. • 

8. Eight 9 plunders, by 3 horses 
each. 

9. Eifteen wagons with stores for 


said trims, dn awii by 4 horses each, and 
2 spaie onc'i. 

lU. Gins and capstans, with their* 
proper woiknicn, 3 wagon?, with 2 
Jiorses each. 

11. A forge on four vi heels, and 1 
wagon, A liorses each. 

12. 4V.cl\e licai \ 21 poundeis, by 
K) horsos du ll. 

13. 8i\tc(Mi wagons with stores for 
ihtio, and 2 ^[»arc mio, by 1 hoises 
^‘ach. 

1 i. wagon* with tSols, and pioneers 
to meiul the roads. 

l.>. Nine light 21 pounders, by }{ 
hoi each. * 

IG. 'Iwi^M* wago^j^s with stores for 
ditto, and 2 s[-aic ones, by 4 horses 
each. • 

17. A forge and wagon, by 4 horse 
each. 

13. Nine 21 pounders, by liorscs 
eueh. 

19. 3\v<“lve wagons with stons for 
ditto, and 2 spine ones. 

20. Twelve 12 pounders, by 8 liorscs 

each. ‘ ^ 

21. Sixteen wagons willi stores for 
ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

22. Sixteen .5-8 incii mortars, by ' 

horses each. • 

•2.3. 'I’wciil y-five wagons w il!i stores 
for ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

21. l’#n 8-iiich moitars, by 1 liorscs 
eai h. . • 

2o. Twivity '...ig(>iis,with stores for 
ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

2G. bi\ 10-mcli how itzers, by G horses 
each. 

27. Twenty wagons wjth stores for 
ditto, and 2 S[»are ones. 

28. A wagon with tools, and men to 
[ mend the roads. 

29. A forge and wagon, by 4 liorses 
each. 

30. Ten 0-incIi mortars, by 4 liorscs 

each. ^ 

31. Twenty wagons wiTh slj^rcs for 
ditto, and a spare one. 

32. .Sixteen 12-incli mortars, by 8 
liorses each. 

33. ’J'hirty wagons with ^ores for 
ditto, and two spare ones. 

31. Eight 18-iiich stone mortars, by 
1(4 horses each. , 

35. Sixteen wagons with stores for 
ditto, and a spare one. 

36. .Eiglit 9 pounders, by S horses 

cacii. "" • 

D 37. Bix- 
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conrl Ji'nitciKiMr. In time ot’ pea^e the: 
Ojinpaiiiis art; rediieetl to jO irion eacli. 

When I’rt ick the second, kinj^ oi 
Prussia, emue to the cro\Mi, he found 
the cUiny in ii \ery jjood condition, e\- 
the corps o! aitillery and enm- j 
iit'ert, \\ hich coiisi‘‘ted clnelly of mecha- 
incs anti aiti/an*^, little ("teemed hy the 
p '-l of r.hr ;niny, and the od'rers v\ith- 
ont co-nini 'Suni'. II is inaiestVj know- 
ing h'nv necessaiy it was to haven j;o()d 
eoips of aitdlor]n and eiiLinee^s, aiid» 
hov. ieip?)syihle itvas tt) secure that nn- 
poitanl ohp'c 1 vMthoiit fiaviuu; t^iicets 
learned in eyerv ttrant'h ol militai \ 
inalhcinatic'', iinincdiatcly diau‘;l»t(fl 
all tile illilcial(' (j!i*(crs intti the tarn- 
son retiiiients, supplMnu; tin'll places 
with teiirlenu^n ot examined ca[»aeilv; 
and «:iv inii; the n all cominisMons, with 
rank etjual to that of the <j!! ecisol’ the 
ftnards, and an extraordinary pay. This 
niclhodor proceeding; soon established 
thehoiionr and lefiinatio-fc of that nol»U* 
corps on a \ (i y respectable fooling, in- 
rlnced the nobility and men of rank 
(l/'oxithd they had (*apacltvj to engage 
in lliat scr\ ICC sooners llian <'lsf \\hcic, 
which has brought ir to that sieuiini ot 
high icnown it lias smcc c.ijoyc'h 

'The Prussian army coMM^tsof Pi hal- 
taliom, 'r] for the lield, and 4 lor par- 
rison. Iv.ich battalion lias conipa- 
nus, irenely, 1 eoiupaiiY of tiomhar- 
diiT'., I of miners, ! of io tiliecrs, and 

ol' artiih’ry. The fust, or homhai- 
dicr companies, arc (Aimpo^cd (jf 1 cap- 
tain, '> lieutenant", npp<M' and (i under 
fiM-workci s, y/scrptOilr, I- corporals, 

2 drmrnrn rs, and 00 homhardu-r". The 
mineis have the same iMunmi.- aoned of- 
ficers, with SCI jcaiils, 6 corporal*., 9 . 
dnimincr", miner", and .‘h" sap{)er". 
'^I'he artificers have llu' samc^ otticcrs 
and noii-cnmmis-ioncd olheers as the 
miner", with IlO at in'iccrs ami ()0 ponto- 
iiceis. .All tin ariiliery com[)anu‘s ha\e 

3 coiniir.ssion' fi and 0 non-eominissioii- 
cd olllccrs, 2thimimcr.s, and (jt) artil- 
l(n ist". "I'he colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and majo-'s companies, iiave each a 
captain lieutenant: and each battalion 
has fiirthi r, I chapi on, I auditor, 1 ad- 
jnlai^^, 1 quarter-master, 1 doctor, 3 
surgeons, 1 serjcaiil -major, 1 drum-iiia- 
jor, (i musician", and t provost. 

J\la7{/i c/’ i//c Aii’iiLLi'.UY. The 
inaiclies of the artillery arc, of all the 


Operations of vAur, the most delicate;. 
lu cause the) must not only he directed 
(,n the object yon have in view, fmt a«e*-. 
001 ding ili^ luoveinenls the enemy 
make. Armies generally march ii^ 3 
etdurnns center colmnii of which is, 
the ariillerv: sliould the army march 
in more column-, the art illcry and heavy 
baggage mart h n(veilh( lc"s in one or 
more of the center coiniims ; the situa- 
tion of the enemy dctei mines this. Tf 
they are iiir from the cnujny, the bag- 
gage and amiminition go bcfoie or be- 
hind, or are sent, by a particuLir road ; 
^n army in such a ca"t’ cannot inarcli in 
too many c^ilunin". JH^it should the 
march he towards the eiu^my, the bag* 
gage must absoluiely be all in tlie rear, 
Hiid the whole artillery form the? renter. 
<7)11111111, e.xcept some brigades, one of 
which inarches at the head of each co- 
lumn, with gnus loaded and hiiriwng 
matches, preceded hy a detaeliment for 
tluor safety, 'rhel’rencli almost inva- 
riably phue th('ir haggasit' in the center. 

Suppose the trv'inv’s aimy m a con* 
ililion to maich towaids the liciuls of 
your columns • the best diVjiosilmn lor 
ilu' march is m 3 c«unmns only, that 
of the center for the artillery ; for it 
IS then 'easy to form it in order of but- 
lit'. flcncf’ jt Is (finally commodious 
lor eat fi biigadc of artillciy to plant 
itself at the lu'cid of the troop's, m 
the place maiked for it, in such a man- 
ner, that llie w'hido disposition bring 
undt r.^lofxi, and well executed, th('line 
of battle may he (juickiy formed in an 
oj)cn »'ounli y, and in the prcseilce of 
any cncinv, w r iiout risqulng a siirpi isc ; 
*».V whiidi method the ariillfry will al- 
ways bo in a condilioii to act us soyn 
as the troops, piMvided it march in 
brigades. ' 

If your march sliould he llirougli a 
country fall of dotiles, some dragoons 
must march at tlie head of the column?, 
followed hy a dctachini'nl of grenadiers, 
and a brigade of artillery ; ciuiiion being 
absolutely necessary to obstruct the 
eiK'iny's forming into order of battle. 

When you decamp in the face of the 
encmv, von^nu.^t. give most atlienlion to 
your rear gnaid. On such occasions, 
all the bni'^,a'j!;p, amniumlion, provi* 
sifins, and itrtillery, maicli ^icfoie the 
troops; your lU'st gicnadicrs, best ca- 
valry, some brigades of infantry, 

togetlier 
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t.0G;cttier ^Mtll some briiiiulcs (it* artil- } 
Icry, t'onii tlic lesir cuiird. ('iinnon is j 

inlIiAtc ii'.R for ii n^ar ‘ruaiuf, when | 
you fire .ohiiLed to pas's ii dellh', (ji* a j 
rivdr, and* should bo placod ;ft the entry . 
orsucli doi'ilo, on ancimnoncv, It' I hero j 
bo one, or on any other place, tVoni j 
whence the u,ronnd can be discuvered, ' 
lhnMii;li which the enemy muat inarch , 
to attack the rear i;uard. I 

A detachnient of pioneers, with lo(3]s, j 
mn-jt aUvav'' ,ijiarch at the head of the i 

• artillery, and of each euluinn* of cijui- ;[ 

pa;jo (»r l)a 2 "ajj,e. j: 

If the enemy be encamped on the j, 

• iLht tlaiiks of Jhe inarch, at lillerv,*!; 
c.c. hliould riarcli to tiie lel'l ol' I lie " 
tnKips, and vice versa, ^lujuld the ein'iny ■ 
appeartfii JiMlion, tiic troojis fionl that jj 
^\ay, hy v. heeliiii’ to llie rijjiit oi io^ 1 1 
by diMsloifc; .at'd the artillei \, wJncli h 
mai;phcs in a line wuh llie eolniuns, | 
passes thnm'j;li tln ir interval^, and draws 1 
I’p at tli(^ lu'iul of the fiont hue, wliich 
is fonned ot the colunui tluit Hanked ’ 
nearest tlio rneiny ; takinfj; care at t(ie 
same time that llie hapoaire be well co- 
vet cd duiiuLttlie action. 

TI)fin|j:li VC Innc said armies' gene- 
rally mill ell in d coininns, yet vshcic > 
the eonntiy will allow it, it is better to 
^inarch in a ^Tcater immher; aad let 
that iminher bo what it will, the artil- 
lery nnisl form llie eenter columns. 

Line of’ March <)/* Am rnr.niY. 1. 
A.j^uavd of the, arrnv ; the strength j 
of which depends on the commander in 
chief. I 

2. '^Ji'lie eompanies of miners) Cevcc}»t- n 
inj^ a detac'limeiit from eat h, di‘-pcrM'din 
various pki'^cs, to mend the ro;ub)uiih j! 
tiirnbfels ot tools, drawn by 2 horses, |l 
assisted by, [done ers. i 

I». '^rhe brigade-, of avtilleiy’s front 
guard, with four light 6 pouiideis load- 
ed, and matches huniing. 

4. The kettlc-drmns by 1 horses, and 

• 2 trumpeters on horseback. 

5. The flag-gun, drawn by ICi horses, 
and ten 12 pounders more, by 4 horses 
each. 

6. Twenty wagons with stores for 

tlic said guns, and 1 spare one, by 4 
horses each. • 

7. All the pontoons, with the wagons 

thereto fcelonging. t 

8. Eight 9 plunders, by 3 horses 
each. 

9. Fifteen wagons with stores for 





said mill'', drawn by 4 hor&eseach, and 
2 "[lare one". 

1(). Ciins and capstans "ith their* 
proper \u»ikmeii, wafon», with 2 
horse.*, eiieli. 

Jl. A forge on t'our wlieels, ami I 
wagon, 1 l!or",es each. 

b?. TweUi' heav y '-M pounders, by 
1(» lior^'C's each. 

13. Si\lecn waiions witli stores i'oi* 
ditto, and 2 >paie ono, hy 4 horses 
^•aeli. 

1 J. w agon* w ilh tl5ols, and j^iimcers 

to mend the road". 

l.>. Nine liglit 2 1 [umiiders, hy B 
hoiM'." each. 

1(3. 'I'wi^vc wagni^ with stores for 
ditto, and 2 spaic ones, by 4 horses 
each. • 

17. A forge and w aimii, hy 4 horses 
oai'h. 

J3. Nine 21 poimdi'is, by l\ liorscs 
each. ^ 

19. Twelve wagons with storts for 
ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

20. Twelve 12 jiounders, by 8 liors<;s 

each. * ^ 

21. Sixteen wagons willi stores for 
ditto, and 2. spare om s. 

22. Sixteen 5-o inch mortar,", by 2 

horses each. • 

•2.2. 'rweiity-fivt^ wagons vvitli stores 
for ditto, and 2 spare one". 

21. 2'»n ij-uich mol tars, hy 4 horses 
each. . ' 

2o. Twniity '...igons.witli stores for 
ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

2(3. bi\ lo-mrh how ilzers, by G horses 
each. 

27. Twenty wagons wjlh stores for 
ditto, and 2 spare ones. 

28. A wag(jn with tools, and men to 
mend the roads. 

29. A forge and wagon, by 4 horses 
each. 

SO. Ten 0-inch mortars, by 4 horses 
each. ^ 

31. Twenty wagons with sTjjrcs for 
ditto, and a h[rire one. 

32. bixtecn 12-incIi mortars, by 8 
horses each. 

33. Tliirty wagons with ^ores for 

ditto, and two spare ones. * 

31. J^iiight 18-incli stone m^Vtars, by . 
ICkhorses each. ^ 

35. Sixteen wagons with stores for 
ditto, and a spare one. 

.3G. .Eight 9 pounders, by ^ horses 
each. 

D 37. Six- 
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i37. SiKtceii \va»j;ons with sioiob tor 
ditto, and a spare one. 

^ SS. Twenty 6 pounders, by 2 horses 
each. ^ 

39. Twenty \vaj;ons with stores for 
ditto, and a spare one. 

40. Two slinu; wai^ons, and 2 tnick- 
Ciirriaij;rs, 4 hor.scs each. 

41. Twenty 3 pounders, by 1 horse 
each. 

42. Ten wagons with stores for ditto, 

and a spare one. ^ ^ 

43. 4 wagon ^ith tools, &c. 

44. A forge and wagon, by 4 horses 
each. 

45. Twelve 2 and 1 pounders, by 1 

horse each. ^ ^ 

46. Six w'agons with stores for ditto. 

47. Sixteen 6 poundci•^, h/2 horses 
each. 

4H. Ten wagons w it h stores for ditto. 

49. Twenty spare carriages, for \a- 
lious calibres, 

60. Eighteen ditto, 

51. I'il’Jy ."/mre liiiihers. 

62. I’en 18 pounders, hy 6 horses 
each. 

^63. '^l\vonty wagonj with stores for 
ditto, and 2 sparo ones. 

64. Twenty wagons, with aininuni- 
tion i\'id stores. 

65. Two 12 pounders, hy 4 horsl?s 
each. 

56. Four w'agons with stores for 

67. Fifty wamnis wiili fitfrcs. 

58. A wagon witli tools, and men to 
liiend the roads. 

69. A foi ge and wagon, by 1 horses 
each. 

60. A hundred wagons with stores, 
and 4 spare ones. 

61. Four 2 and 1 pounders, by 1 ; 

horse each. 1 

62. A hundred wagons with stores, ' 
and 3 spare ones. 

. ^'3. Two hundred wagons, and 2, 
sjiare on#s. ' 

64. "fvvo hundred and fourteen wa- 
gons belonging to the artillery baggage, 
some with 4, 3, and 2 horses eacli, 

65. T1i 6 artillery rear giiartl. 

* 66. The rearguard from the army. 

Artillery. The master 
general of the ordnance, who is co^u- 
ifiander in chief of the artillery, is en- 
trusted with one of the most laborious 
eiijplo^ii^'uts, both in war and peace, 
requiring tiie greatest ability, iipplica- 
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tion, and experience. The oliicers in. 
geiiciai sliould ho great mathematicians 
and engineers, shonhl know rdl llier. 
powers of ailiilery ; the att ack and de- 
teuce 4»f fifitifa'il place'.; m 'a woVd, 
e^ery thli^ w'liich apperlains to that^ 
very iinporlant cori)**. 

AiiTif.LLUY Ciwjxmt/, a hand of in- 
faiitrv, eonsi.it ms; of 600 men, making 
part of tltc militia, or city guard of 
London. 

Alt riJ^LEUH, Fr. an qljicer belong- 
ing to the French ser\ ice, a'. )io w as for- 
merly a})poii\tcd b>, and acted immedi- 
ately under the in.isier gi aeral of tlic 
ordnance. 9 

ARTILLTKR, Jo*, a man wdio 
works on piccc'^ of ordnance as a 
founder; or one who scl•^e^» tliiCm in 
action. 

AllX, in tlio ancient inilrarv art, a 
fort, casLic, ^:c. tor the delViice a 
pUwe. 

AUZEOA(iF.S, Fr. liatons or canes 
with iron at hotii end.s. They w ci e cai- 
ried hy the Kstradiots or A lhanian ca- 
valiers who sei\ed in Ihance under 
Charles \4M. and Louis \U. 

ASAIMMCS, or A 7 \im:s, aux^TlKiry 
troops which are raisiid among the 
CliristLins snh)cct to the 'I’mkisli em- 
pire. il'lnse troops are gcncrallv jdaced^ 
111 the flout to reciive the liiat shock ot 
the enemy. 

A.SC F.NT. See (5 u nn ery. 

ASFKC'/l', is the \icw or profile nf 
(and or co.ist, ami contains the ligure 
or icprcseiitatioii of llie borders of any 
particular part of the sea. These tgurcs 
and lepresentalions may he found in all 
the rulliers or directories for the sea 
coast. The Italians call them demon- 
aii'ulionr. lly means of tins .knowledge 
yon may ascertain wliether the land 
round llic shore be high; if the coast 
itself he sleep or sloping; bent in the 
form of an arc, or extended in strait 
lines; round at the top, or lisiiig to a 
point. Every thing, in a word, is 
brought in u correct state before the 
eye, as fur *as regards liarhours, hogs, 
gulphb, adjacent churches, trees, wind- 
mills, ike. A*c. 

A ntt'nm*in^ Aspect. An army is 
said to hold a menacing ‘aspect, when by 
advanced wovemeuts or positions it 
gives the opposing ennny cause to ap- 
prehend oHcnsive operations. 

A military As>?xs:i. A country is said 

to 


••;o Juivc a military aspect, when its ge- 
neral situation presents appropriate ob- 
stacles or facilities lor an army acting 
on flic (/IFensive or detensive. 

f/J H mposing Aspr.cx. An army is said 
,to have an impoping aspect, |v hen it ap- 
pears stronger than it really is. This 
appearance is often assumed for the pur- 
pose of deceiving an enemy, and may 
not improperly be considered as a prin- 
cipal ruse dc p^tierrc, or feint in war. 

ASPK', piece of ordiiiyice wiiicli 
carries a 12 pound shot. The piece it- 
self weighs 42o() pounds. 

ASSAnXlJi, Fr. to attack; tr^ 
assail. This •Id Trench ^laii applies 
ecpially to bodies of men and to indi- 
viduals. 0 

. AS^hVWLT, a furious elTort to carry 
a fortified post, camp, or fortress, whefe 
the assaihftit.-j- do not screen themselves 
bygiiiy works. While an assault during 
a sii'ge. ('(jiuimies, the. biiLierics cease, 
for fear of killing their own men. An 
f'issaull is sojiK'times made by the regi-* 
inents that guard the trenehes of a 
siege, sustained by dctacliments from 
the ^*niy. • 

!/? f^ive (in Assvut-t, is to attack 
any post, cVc. 

To repulse an Assaum, to cause the 
jissailanls to retreat, to heat then#back. 

To earn/ hp AssaijJ.t, to gain a post 
by storm, ^cc. 

ASSAU'r, Fr. Sec Assmji.t. 

•ASSIvMlil Fi^ tin; assembling 
together of an army ; also a rail by beat 
of dram. Sec Assemiuy. 

ASSTMRJiY, the second heating of 
the drum before a march; at which the 
m*^n strike, their tents, if encamped, 
rojl tfiem up, and staml to arms. See 
Orcm. • 

ASSESSMENT, in a military sense, 
signilics a certain rate which is paid 
by the comity treasurer to the receiver 
general of the land-tas, to indemnify 
’any place for not haiing raised the mi- 
litia; whifh simi is to be paid by the 
receiver general into tlie excherjiier. 
The sum to be assessed is4ive pounds 
for each man, where no annual certiti- 
cate of the state of the militia has been 
transmitted to the cleik ol* the peace; 
it not paid before .fune yearly it may be 
Iciied oti t^e parish olli^’er A Sueh as- 
»cssnieiit, wliere tftere is no comity rote, 
is to be raised as the poor's rate* ; 

ASSIEGER, Ff\ to besiege* 11 


ASSIETI'E, Fr. the immediate scite 
or position of a camp, &c. 

ASSIGNMENT, according to Dr.« 
.ToliiLSoii, appropriation <ff one thing to 
anotlier thing or person. In a military 
. sense, assigiinieiit signilies a public do- 
I cument, by which colonels of regiments 
; become entitled to certain allowances 
lor the clothing of their several corps. ^ 

I According to the regulation for the 
I clothing and a|)pointments of the British ^ 

I •ariiiv, lilted 22d Ajiril. IflUil, the period 

I I of assignment,’ extenaing for two years 
in the cavalry, and for one year in the 

j infaiitry, is to coiiimenci^ on the 2atli 
! De<‘eiul)cr, ld03; and the future aii- 
iiiial and biennial i^ssigiimeiits arc iti 
like manner to commence on the 25th 
DecembA* in succeeding years. 

'J’he riglit of assigning was directed 
to be on the 25th of April, upon which 
day the colonels of corps were to be-en- 
titlcd to make an assigiiinent for tbe» 
period commejpeing I lie 25th December, 
1803, and on which they and their re- 
presentatives weie to have a vested in- 
terest therein. In future years also, 
the 2rjth April priycdiug the commence-* 
ment of tlio new assigniiicnl, is to be 
tlie day on which the colonefs title to 
I such assigimiciiL shall become a vested 
iiftorest, 

i This arlK le is well worth tin; atlen- 
! lion of Aery new appoin ted colonel of 
, a «:orps and ecjualjy**.;*/' of his 
I for by sii|>posriig lumstiJf entitled to the 
[ assigmnenl, without a reference to the. 

I exact period of the vacancy, the colonel 
; niav be led into an imaginary calcula- 
tion of profitson thcoir-uij-konings, and 
the ;igent be c'cposed to iiiucli iiniieres- 
sary trouble. I'or form of assignment, 
j see ll(’i»inieiital Gompaiuon. 

I y\SS()(!IAT10N,:my number of men 
I rmfiodiid in arms i'or mutual defepci'in 
•' their dislrict, and Lo preserve thepnlilio 
I traiiqiiillily therein, agajiij|. fi^eign 
domestic’ enemies. ^ 

AS rJl A G y\ J . See V, a n non . 

To ATTAGIJ, to place, to appoiiit- 
OHicci’^ and non-commissioned olileers 
are said lo be attaclicd to the respective 
army, regiment, battalion, Iriiop, or 
company with w hicli they arc instructed 
to 4lCl. / 

ATTACHE, Fn the soul and sia-* 
nature of the colonel-general in t!m old 
French service, v. hicli were a4lii>cd to 

[ Da. 
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iho commi?‘'ionh ollicers aiicr ihcy 
had l)ccn duly CKumiiicd. 

• rati.'li'atiojs of military appoint- 

nu Ills in tliisRumner was attended with 
a frillmj;; exper.Ci* to tach iridi\ldual, 
wliicli became ilic pen]uisite of ilio co- 
h/iicr^ scf 1 etary. 

i\ IT.ACK, any general assault, or 
jmset, that is given to gain a post, or 
Im-ak a bofly of troops. 

A 1 TACK of' a is a furious as- 

saulr made by besK gers bv i\^eans ot« 
ircnclie:*, galleries, saps, breaches, or 
mines, 6:c. by stoiining any pait<»f the 
front attack. ^Scjiiietniies two attacks 
arecariieil oil at the same tinu*, beUvecii 
\\hich a coinmuiiiufti(ioii miis4 be made. 
See SfM.v:. 

J'o'sr ArTA( ks are never canu‘d on 
wilhtluit ^i^om• and bilvkuesb iliut the 
others are; the dcsiiii of llu'-n being to 
favour the true altaek, by iimu*'iug the 
•iMK-niy, and by obIii;iim the uarnt-oii to 
do a greaU r duty in ibMding their 
forci'S, that 1 he ti uc attvick may be more 
Miei'essiiil. 

^litunhir Aitvck, is that ^^lnell is 
carried on in form, ^ua'ording to the 
riil( s of art. See Si i ok. • 

7b Aj jAeu io front or flunk, in for- 
lificaivon, uu'ans to atlcu k the sali- 
aaf angle, or both sides of tlie b.*- 
t'on. 

'fni-> nhjiase is familiarly itscd with 
r4ip jiCTl to b(wli>.j» men winch attack 
each other in a •niiirarv'\ra}l 

A'ri'ACK and Vr fence. A part of 
the drill for recruits learning ihi* sword 
exercise, which is commenc'd with the 
recruit stati^ary on tmrsebark, the 
leaelier riding round him, striking at 
fhiferent parts as openings appear, and 
inMnicting the re»'rnlt how to ward his 
several attacks; it is next c"ecuted in 
SI walk, and, as the leai*ncr becomes 
more perfect, iii speed ; in the latter 
uwdrr thg id^^i of a pursuit. The attack 
and defence in line and in speed form 
the concluding part of the sword ex- 
ercise when juaetised at a re\iew of 
rat airy. It is to be obsem od, that ab 
^ though denoiuiiiutod in speed, yet when 
practising, or ut a review', ilie pace of 
. the hori-e ought not to exceed Ifircc 
^juurters sjieed. , 

A'lTKM'l'lON ! a caulionary w'ord 
used ill the liritish service as a pr(*para- 
live to a#y partieulur exereise\)r rna- 
meuvre. Gard€-a-i,ous, whkii is pro- 


I noiiiiced Gar-a-vous, has the same si'-V 
I niticatioii in tlie French service. 

I A ITFST \T[0\, a certificalc i^mJf 
by some ji^sliee of ihe peace vMihiii 
four days after ibc enii^imcirt ofiiT<> 
cruit. eerlificatc is to bear testi- 

mony, tliat the said reeniit has been 
1 broupjit before him in cuidbiniity to 
I the .'S.ilb ciaiiscof the mutiny act, and 
, has declared hi? assent or dissent to such 
I ciilislnient ; and, if according to ilie 
, said act 1^^ shall ha\e bct^tjnnd is duly 
! enlisted, that ihe proper oaths have been 
j administered to liiin by tlie said inagis* 
^rate, and tliatibe 2(1 and dth seeiioiis 
of the articles of war «ganisL muiiny 
and deten tion hav e been 1 1 ad to the said 
fccruil. • 

A'riJ/r, in tlio attitiuh' of*lIrt listing 
\^tli a s)Kar, ike. as. was loriiierly the 
case in loiirmimems, &:c.‘ 

AVA\7', I'r. foremost, most <id- 
vanced toward tin* enemy, as 

AvANT-(.7/r;mbwai/7f77, I'r. the ad- 
vanced cov('rt-wuy w hit'll is made at the 
foot of the glacis to oppose the ap- 
proarh.es of an enemy. 

AvANT-r/itr, h*r. the jiile work vvbieli 
is formed by a innnber of young trees 
on the edge or entrance of a river. They 
are dri\en into the ground with batter- 
ing nftns or strong pieces of iron, to 
form a level lioor, by inear.s of strong 
}danks being nailed upon it, which serve 
for the foundation of a bridge. Boats 
art', placed wherever the avunl~duc ter- 
iiiiiuites. The avant-duc is had recourse 
to w'ben the river is so broad that there 
arc not boats «ullicient to make abridge 
across. Avanl-dues arc made on each 
side of the ri \ or. • 

Avant-/(issv, Fr. the ditch oV the 
couiilersearpe next to the onintry. It 
is dug at the foot of tlic glacis. See 
FoilTiriCATION. 

A\ A^T-frardc. See V an Guard. 
AvAXT-i/v.'t/?, Fr. The limbers of a 
field piece, on which arc placed two 
boxes containing ammunition enough 
for immediate service. 

AUDITOR, the person who audits 
regimental or other military accounts, 
lie is generally a lield ollicer. 

AVTvNUF, in forlilication, is any 
kind of opening t)r inlet into a fort, 
bastion, or ftnt-work. * 

AUGF'J’, orArGE’TrF., Fr.ei wooden 
pipe w'hieb contains the powder by 
which a mine is set fire to. 
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AtJLNK de Paris, a Frcncli measure, 
Coiitai.iiiig 44 inches, used to measure 
•sarul-Biigs^ 

AL’TilORITY, in a general accep- 
tation oV the term, signilies a right to 
.command, andai coiisef|uenttright to ho 
obeyed. The King of Great Britain 
has, by the constitution of the land, a 
perpetual inherent right to exercise mi- 
litary authority without controul, as far 
as it rcgartls the army. JJis Majesty 
may appoint or dismiss oiiV'ers at his 
pleasure. 

AUXILIARY. Foreign or subsidi- 


ary troops which are furnished to a bel- 
ligerent ])ower in consecjiieiiceof atreaty 
of alliance, or for pecuniary considers* 
tions. Of the latter description may 
be considered the Swi'^s soldiers aaIio 
formerly served in France, and the 
Hessians wlfo were employed b^^Grcat- 
Britain. 

AW All D, the sent once or determi- 
nation of a inilifriry court. 

AXLK-'J’RJ'.K. a iransierse beam 
snppo\itmg a f.o riagj^ and on the ends 
of which the v\liecls ro\ohe. • 
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B ACK-<S/c/», the retrograde move- 
ment of a man or body of men 
witiumt f'iiaiiiiiiig fioiit. 

BACKV/ARDS, a teclmiral word 
' made use tif in the British seiAice to ex- 
press the retrograde movement of troops 
from line mto column, and vice versa. 
SitevVjun i. 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, sig- 
iiilies the clothes, tents, utensils of di- 
, vers sorts, and provisions, &c. ♦>eIoiig- 
ing to an armv* 

BAooAOK-lt’i/im/?.?* See Wagons. 
BAGPIFE, the name of a well- 
bnown warhke instryineiit, of the wind 
kind, greatly used by the Scotch regi- 
ments, ami sometimes by the Irish 
Bag[fipcs are sup[)()scd to have been 
introduced by tlie Danes: but \vc aic 
of 0|)iiiiun that they are much older, a<J 
^lere is in Rome a most beautiful bas- 
relievo, a piece of Grecian sculpture of 
the highest antirjuiiy, which represents 
a hag-piper playing on his instriiinerit 
exactly like a modern highlander. The 
Greeks had also an instrument com- 
posed of a pir^ and bUnen^up skin. 
The Romans, in all probability, bor- 
rowed it from them. The Italians still 
use it un<Ier the names «of pirn and 
\:ornu-rmisa. The bagpipe has been a 
favourite iustniuicnt among tlie Scots, 
•and has two varieties: fne one with 
long pipes, and sounded with the 
mouth; ^le other with* short pipe**, 
played on witli flie fingers: (lie first is 
the loudest and most ear-piercing of all 
music, is the genuine highland pipe* 


and is well suited to tlie wjuTi'.e 
of tliat people. It, l\)iMKily lOit-iciV 
tlu ir coiua ;^ t«» battle, alarmed llieni 
wdicMi ‘‘ccure, aiul »\»Ii(.clc(l them w’iM^n 
M'alteri'd; solaced tliem in their long 
and painful marches, ami m times |t>f 
peace kept up tl^e nu'inory of I lie gnl- 
laiitry <if their ancestors, by times com- 
posed after signal viclorie'^. 

JIAGS, in military employnicifts, arc 
used on many oe( asions : a«, 

6V/?n/-BAos, generally 10 inches di.a- 
incter, ^nd tlO higli, (ilied.j»ith earth or 
sand to repair brGiwihi'^, and tin,* embra- 
sures of liaftei ies, w4ien damaged by 
the enemies firc^, or by the blast of the 
guns. Sometimes they are made less, 
and placed three together, inion the pa- 
rapets, for the men to iWe through. 

iI«/*^//-BAr.s, containing about a cu- 
bical foot of earth, are used to raise a 
parapet in haste, or to repair one that, 
is beaten (hnvn. Tlicy are only us'*d 
when the ground is rocky, and d.j*'s 
not afford earth enough to carry on tiie 
approaches. , • • ^ 

BAGUETTES, Vr. drumstioks; they 
also signify the swii dies with w'hich sol- 
diers were fornicriy punished m the 
French service; as pas'^cr cit^ baguettes, 
to run 1 he giOiutk.’l. , 

B AL'VNl.'F, 2'V. a term used in the 
French artillery t«) express a macliiue 
in which stoics and amiuuuition arc 
weighed. 

B.AIJ;, in the military art, compre- 
hends all sorts of balls am! iullets tor 
lire-arms, from the'camfoii to the pistol. 

Ca«- 



Cff/i/zr/ji-BALLs are* of iron, and imis- 
ket ami pistol balls arc of le ad. Can- 
non-bulls are always distini;iiishc(i by 
their rcbjjfcclifc calibres, thus, 

A 42 ^ rO,htU inches i 

3*2 I r>,l()o I 
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j pumul ball, fhc f 

6 «■)“<•!. ,5 j 

3 • « 
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jf'Vy‘<-kl,\i.T.‘^ } <»f which ihcie arc i 
/^/jn/o'-livi.Ls, i \ sn l«ms soiMs, U‘-cd for | 
rarions purposes. « I'hoir eoiupositinii i-^ i 
itie.iled pnv\der 2, sail pci ;e 1^, siilpdiiir : 

1, roiiti 1, turpentine 2% Moincl lines 

they arc made of an inin slit 11, some- . 
tlmen a stone, filled and cohered willi i 
vjirifms coats of the above composition, I 
til! It con<:loiiicrates to a proper si/e, ‘ 
the last coat heinii; of grj},iiied powder. 
Ihil the best sort in oiir opinion, is to 
take ihielv hrown jniper, and iiiukc a 
sl|i'll the si/e ot' the nuiitar, and lilt it 
WTlh a < oinposition ol^ an e(|nal (|uan- 
tily (if siilpinir, pitch, rosin, and meal- 
ed powder, winch beiiig well iiii\<d, and 
put inwann, will give a c lear lire , ar.d 
burn a eonsuU'rable time. * 

^Vhen lliev are iivtended to set hre to 
inaga//nu‘', huildin|L',s, iS,.e, ihc- ^omjHisi- 
ti(^i mfitsTbe niG.-l' d jMiudei* 1(), saltpe- 
tre 2, snlphnr 'l,^md rosurl ;*or rathe r, 
nualed powder lit, saltpe tre 32, sul- 
j)hur 10, rosin d, sled or iron lilnigs 2, 
tir-tiec saw -dust boiled in saltpetre lev 

2, bire ji-W(*eid4'hareoal 1, well rammed 
into a she ll fttrthat [iur[H»se', haviiii; va- 
rious liolcs filled with small biinels, 
loaded with uujsepiet-balls; and hi'^tly, 
the whole inimejL'.e’d in nielted pitch, 
ro.^in, and tiirpcnlnu^ oil. 

V i I S are [uepare-d as above, 
w^i this^ dilj^-’rcnre', rh.u they contain 
to 1 ^1 j>iteh, rosiii, and saw-dust, 
'^rhis efiiaposition is put into shells made 
for llaiL purpose, li.ivlng *1 holes to let 
out the Miiokt'. Sinoke-liulls arc thrown 
out oi' m* utars, and eontiiuie to smoke 
from 2,> tooO inmates. 

s are [ne pareei by a com- 
positiem eif uuiilcd p.iwder, rosin, salt- 
petre, pitch, sulpliiir, fi ; u ’d horses anil 
asscs liool burnt in ihc lire', as^a-fodi- 
da, seiapl|im-j;inii or ■•‘frida, and binj: or 
stiiihin^ herbs, diiudc up into balls, as i 


mentioned in Lig/t a llh, agreeable 
to the si/e of the mortar out of^ which 
you int<*nd to throw them. ^ 

Po/.su//rr/-J3ALLs. We are not sure 
that they have ever been used in Isu- 
ropc ; hut ^he Iiidians and Afi leans have, 
always heen very ingenious at poisoning 
seveinl sorts of warlike stores and in- 
struinemts. Their romposiiion is meal- 
ed powder '1, pitc h (), rosin 3, sulphur 5, 
assa-fevtida8, e xtiaclof toads poison 12, 
other poysonous subsl allies 12, made 
into halls as above directed. At the 
coinmeneement of the French IvctJ^-olu- 
^ion poisoned halls were exhibited to 
the* people, |ffele‘nde‘(l to hate been fired 
by I he* A'usirians, particularly at the 
siege of I .isle. X^e have seen some of 
tills sort ourselves. They coiflaiiied. 
ghiNS, small pic'cc'S of iron, c\e. and were 
said to be concocted together*l)y means 
of a greasy eoinposinon. w hich was im- 
[>H*guated wiili poisonous matter. Jii 
1702 they were deposited in the ar- 
chive's of I*aris. 

licihhot fUi.Ls arc fired out of mor- 
tars, howit/ers, or cannon. Wc whieh 
you will, the ball must be' mmlc' re( y«rt, 
wlncli IS done upon a larger* coal fire ni 4 
sf|nare' hole made in the ground, ti feet 
e ve'rv way, and \ (»r o fe (t eleep. Some 
m.ike; flic fne unde r an iron grate, on» 
whie'li the' shell or ball is laid; Init the 
best w ay is to put tlu^ ball into the mid- 
dle of a eh'ar hiinnng lire, and when 
red-hot, all the fiejy particles must be 
swept off. Whatc'ver inaehine you u&e 
to flu'(Av rheie:d-liot ball out of, it must 
be' e'levatcMl according to tlie disfanec 
yon intend it shall range’', and thee barge 
of powder must he put iiitev a flannel 
eartridiiC, and a good wad upon fha^; 
t lieu a jace'e* of wood of the *'\art dia- 
meter of ihepie-ee, and about * inches 
tliie k, to pi event the ball from setting 
fire to the powder; then place the ball 
on tlu' edge of the mortar, &c. with an 
instrument for that pu^ose’, and let it 
roll of iisc'lf against tff wood, and in- 
stantly tire it olV. Should there be a 
ditch or paittillel before such a battery, 
with soldiers, the wood must not be used, 
as ihci blast of powder will break it to 
pieces, and ifs own elasticity preve nt it* 
from tlving far; it would in that ea'^e 
either kill en^woviud your ovyi ^leople* 
For this deficiency tfte wad must be 
double. 

Chain* 
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CA«/w-Balls are two bails linked 
tO|;ether by a chain of 8 or 10 inc-hes 
:]«»ng, and sonic have been made witli a 
cliain. of 3 or 4 feet lone: ; they arc used 
to^ destroy the pal lisai lots, wooden 
litldgcs, and chcvaux-dc-fi iev||f*s of a for- 
tification. I’licy arc also very destruc- 
tive to tht' rij^piis; of a sliip. 

\LLS are by some called balls 
of two iieads; they are sometimes made 
of two half-balls joincil tojrcthcr by a 
bar of ironjj om 8 to 14 iinhes loiwi; 
they ave likewise made of two entire 
balls: they are for the same purpose as 
the bdbre mentioned. ^ 

^iA/r//or-BAhLS arc inad^ in the same 
way as the hi;ht.-balls, and filled with 
the same corn positiojj^ only w ith tliisad- 
. clitionf tlKit these are iiiiide w it li an iron 
bur two-tliirds of tlie ball’s diametertn 
lcnp.tli, aifil 8 or 4 iinbcs -jipiHre. One 
haif is t]\ed within the ball, and the 
other half remains withoiii ; the exte- 
rior end ismadev.itli a |.;rapplc-hoo'c. 
Very useful to sctfiie to wooden biidj;es, 
or any tiling made of wood, or even 
the ri”;«in^; of ships, ^'c. Ibr the pile 
end hem*.^ khe heaviest, Uk's ibremost, 
aiuf^vherever it tout lies, lastcns, and 
sets all on fire about it. 

.iV/r.s.?r/ "c-B ALLS. Sec Sun t.s. 
BAId>b it round suLmtaiiec, 

made of lead or iron, which is pul into 
lieavy ordnance or lire-arins, for the 
purpose of killing, wounding, or mak- 
ing a breach. ^ 

BALMwi-Ff?/, Fr. a liollow snlistance, 
which is made of iron, in the sliape of 
an ege;, and is filled with eonibustilile 
materials, that are extremely dillieiilt 
to he extinguished, and give a great light. 
ThisVomposition i'. generally used in 
tfie attack and (lefeiu’e of fortified 
places. When the balls an’ Itirge, they 
are thrown out of mortars; the smaller 
ones are cast like luind-grenadcs. In 
order to prevent their extinction, tliere 
• arc small tubes within loaded with grape- 
shot, ^c. which are continually dis- 
charged. 

BALT.E-iV/flr/tee, Fr. a ini-isquet ball, 
wliicli the soldier bites and indents in 
diflerent places before he loads ln> iiuis- 
/]uet. It is contrary to tli^ cstablisiied 
rules of war to use any thing of the 
sort. • • 

BALLltllM, (Pterin used in ancient 
military history. In tow'iis tlie appel- 
lation of ballium was given to a w ork 


I fenced with pallisadcs, and sometimes 
to masonry, eovermg the suburbs ; but 
I in castles it was the space iininediately* 
within tlie outer wall. 

I BALLON, Fr. Balloon. 

' Bm.lon a hoinbcs, Fr. a bag in wliicTi 
' are placctl beds of smaller luniibs, that 
arc charged and interlaid with gunpow- 
der. This hag is put into another eo- 
, \ering, that is pitched and tanx d, with 
the neck closely tied up v'illi pack- 
tthread,,in which a fu^e is iixed, as in 
ordinary bombs. These* haltomis, or 
bags containing bomb-', are tliriiwn mil 
of mortars, and aic fi efj^iciitl y li-ed in 
1 the attack and delbnci* of fortified 
I jdaccs. iMajor Shra^i.elb iinention of 
1 the fasc-sliolis of a supcriin' kind. 

Bai.lox ii cmUiUU'y I’r. a balloon, or 
bag tilled willi stones or p»*bl)h's in the 
same nianiu r as I he al)»)\ c mentioned. 

Bai r,o\ ti ^ratadfSj J’r. a balloon or 
j bag, mijiregnated with pitch, contain-^ 
ing seienil hi^ls of gicnadcs, with a fuse 
allaclied to each. 

BAJJ.OON, a hollow vessel of silk, 
variiisbed over and filled vMtli inlla^i- 
mable air, liy w^ich means it ii’^cinds 
in the atmosphere. It has during the 
present w"ar been used by the French iu 
reconnoiiei iiiu. • 

* ILXLl.O'l’S, Fr. sacks or bales of 
wool, made use of, in ea'-i’s of gre it 
einergeifl'y, to ibnn para,pfJ,sor places 
of arms. They ivii*' ItKcwi^e adapted 
for the deK'iice of ireiirhes, tocoierthe 
workini'M in saps, and in all iiist ruces 
where promptitude is reijuired. 

liATS, or Bv\!^, a son of jiroclama- 
tiun inufle at tliii head •of a body of 
troops, or in tlie sevi'ral ijuarleis or 
eanloninenis of an army, by sound of 
trumpet, or beat of drum; titiicr for 
obseniiig martial discipline, or for de- 
claring a lU'w ollicer, or punishing a 
soldier, or the like. At presi'iit such 
kind of proch inaiions ar^gi^en mft in 
the wrilte/i orders of the day. ^ 

JL\ N and .\ n ii i k ii i: J U n , a French 
military pi ira^'C, signilying the conxoca- 
tioii of vasMils under the feudal system. 
iMcnage, a Frer.cli writer, (ferivcs the 
term Iroin the Gennaii vvoid 7j//it,vvliicii 
means publtcafioii. Nicid derives it 
fiVin another German teriii, wdiich sig^ 
nifies JictU. Borel from the Greek •irav, 
which means «//, hi'cause the convoi’a- 
tion was general. In the treign of 
Charles VII, tlie ban a*id arricrc^ ban 

had 
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biul fhili-ioiit: ^i^iiiUioatinji^. ['‘orniin-l y it 
incajit tilt’ H'3senih!inj: (’f li)o oHiinary 
ttiiliria. AI’lci- tlu* cKi\ > of ( luu it>s VIE. 
11 wuw called iWt < \i .- i -rdinary militia. 
I'lic'iirst served imiiv ihan the luttei; 
:md earii was djsUnolji^lieJ iiccordiii*i 
to the nature of its [/iirtieular .service. 
'I'ho persons ljeloni; 5 iiiii 5 to the iirrirn:- 
ban ueie at one period accoutred and 
mounted like li^ht hoi sc; but ihore 
vorc occtisious on which thev served 
like inhintiy. Onto under l’i;oie:s f, 
in 1 o 15, •find ag;a1ii under Jjt u i-^ X 1 1 1. 
v,ho issued out aii order in 1037, that 
tlie Arrin c- llaii sliould serve on tojit. 

I;VN likewise si^iida'd, duiiii^ the 
aneieiit monarcliy riaiKe,^a p 'oela- 
matioii made hy tlic sound of drums, 
trunipels, and tamhouniies, Either at 
the head of a bod.y of troops, or in 
f|uaiters. Souiehnies to puvent the 
men from (piittiiiL*', ramp, at <'tliers to 
•.vnforce the iii‘om ol' miiilarv di.ncipliiie; 
sometimes for the purpof-e of rei-eixinj:, 
a nc’w comnuimlinjr oleccr, and at 
otlu rs to detrude and pumsh a military 
character. 

u \j\ Dl’dl, F/\ to yind, to bend, to 
co« k. liumli /• /<'s iji n r a ; 

to cover tlu’ eys of a rruinpcl»'r. han- 
tier' ' ; to <'')ck a |•l‘'tol. 

J1amji.ii u'm) si'jiiilj* s to u •:!( , to ii^ 
tiii'uc lorMlier for the [mrpe^ts of in- 
si rn ( 1 < 11 1. • 

IJ \ X f) i‘iTv I'rRiidCi^n militJuy hi-^toiA, 
ti'ij.' I 'u> I i<iin’^:!iider in-tJ«v.rof flic 
'• (U* iIjc (.antoii of Ik rn, in Svvit- 

I ia'Ki. 

11 VXlirS Fr. bawds, Viodics of in- 
iifiny. ^ , 

JkvM'i s Tr. 'J'lie Frciicli 

‘u^.iitis VMis aui jeiitly ‘•o c.iiled. '^I'hc 
j- in», hoi'.< ver, has of late become less 
fcncr.ii, .mdi been ctiniincd to the Prevot 
ihs or the Jii<lu,c or IVovost 

Mai sli.d that tried tlie men belonging to 
LlitvE'rciuji guards. 

llwDi’S, Fr. iron hoo])S or riiips, 

.Si»u.s-T>ANDrs, F}\ Hat iron lioops, 
^vliieh arc placed in the lower pails of 
a pit ee of ordnancie, between the triiii- 
iiions. • 

^M»-BvM)r.s, Fr. flat iron hoops, 
which are placed in the up))er parts of 
^ piece of (ji’diKince, to keep the trun- 
nion; tOgttlifi'. 

ElANDIKJiK, j[*V. This term is fre- 
quently tn’cd in the same sense witli 
HaunitvCy Daiiiier; especially oii board 
a ship. 


Han Dim r, Fi\ Vne armcR . 

rn frortt dr handiire, signilles aii army 
ill battle array. This disposititjn of • 
the army is oppiised to that in whfrij 
it la canton and divided inu/seveilil 
bodio*'. ^ 

Fur nrrucr. cuivp^e front dr Ban- 
Djonr, Fr. An army which has en- 
camj'cd vvnh ihe. regular stand of co- 
louis in fr.ciit. Hence la lii^ue handu’rf\ 
'fh^’ c.imjj-colour line. The sentries 
should not, on any aceimnt, permit 
persons out of rtguiientals to pass this 
lino. 

BVNDOf KER, in ancient military 
lff*>tory, alarjt' leathern l^^lt worn over 
the nglil slumider, and hanging under 
the left arm, to cayy some kmd of war- 
like wea}v.)n, • • 

iivXDoi rritS arc llki\'i-c little 
wooden cases covered with niatlior, of 
which every muskeieer used to wearj'i 
liangi’ig ou .1 slniuldcA-i i It ; r.icl) of 
liicm ('ontaiued the ebau'^-* of j/owder 
for a inokri. 1 hi'y are now u«) more 
ill iiM’, luii ire still to he seen in t)ie 
small armoui in tlic 'I’ower. 

B.\i\I)R(>i;S. Stc (' vy ( oi.onits, 
BANDS, propiily bode^s of fbot, 
tlioiuili almosi <»utol d.ilc. 

7Vi.'/«-i>AM)s, In r.PL'land the mi- 
litia ottheCil^ of j.oiidon v.t’iejU'ne- 
rally so called, 'fhe third reguru nt of * 
Foot, or tlic Old Hutls, were origiiially 
lei’ii.ited from the Train Jiand.", which 
c;ircu.ie.:;;nec has jiivcn that <*orps the 
c'it lusive privilege of marching through 
JiOiidon with drums beating ;md co- 
lours flvim/. • 

Band of Pnriiauen^^ a company of 
gentlemen so called, who attend the 
King’s ixTSon upuiiaJl solemiroi cantons. 
They arc I'iOin number, and receive^i 
yearly allowance of tOOl. The term 
/»««// is also iqjplicd to the bodv of mu- 
sicians attached to any regiment or bat- 
talion. 

JJaxd is also the denomination of a . 
military order in Spain, instituted by 
Alphonsus XL king of Castile, for the 
younger soiyi of the nobility, w'ho, be- 
fore theiradiiiission, must serve 10 years, 
at least, either in the army or during u 
war ; and art? liound to take up arms in, 
defence of the Catholic faith, against 
the iiifidels. • • 

BANEUET, Fr. a term derived from 
Baiiicrc. This appellation was attach- 
ed to any lord of a ficf who hud vassal:* 

suf- 
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suflicicnt to unite them under one ba~ 
fiie?' or banner, and to bccuiiie chici* of 
/jLhe tr(f(>ps orooinpiuiy. 
k* ft'/z Ji/VM.URT, or n Knight 

lB-«iER£'i,t!;avc precedence to the troop 
Voj* company \^Jnch he ejuinnanded 
•over that of a haneret who was not a 
hnii:IiL or chevalier; the latter obeyed 
the former, and the l)ainicr of the nrst 
was cut into fewer vanes than that of 
the secoinl. 

BAA'ISlER, the ordnance fla^ fixed 
o;i tlio fore }?aiL of the dn iln-nmjor’s 
kettlc-drinn carriage of the royal ar- 
til levy. 

Bax Mill, tlie liorse wjuipage, for 
the Lcltlc-drunis and Iruinpcts, luu&t be 
ni' tile coliiur of the lacing of the regi- 
incnl. *TJie badge of^thc icgimcMii, or 
itsj rank, to be in the ccnt<‘r ofthcbim- 
jier of thc^ketilc-drmns, as oi) llie sc- 
< ()inl standard. Tlic king’s cypher and 
crown to be on lh<* bamiei'of thetruin- 
pctr>, witli the rank of the rciiinient in 
iignics underneath. The depth of the 
kettle-drum banners to be :3 feet 0 
inches; the length 4 feet 8 inches, ex- 
cluding the tjinge. l'ho.**c of the trum- 
]R’lb be V2 inclics in depth, and 18 
inches in length. 

13 AN N I ’dlK'P. Knights-hannercts, 
accoij^ng to the English acceptation of 
ilie term, are persons who for any par- 
ticular act of valour have been knighted 
on the licld of battle. 

The late Sir William rh’skine, on his 
return from the ('oiitincnt in 1704, was 
, made a knight banneret, in Hyde Park, 
by liis^jresent Majesty, in coiisecpieiice 
of his distinguRshed conduct at the bat- 
tle of Emsdorlf. lint he was not ac- 
kiunvl«dged"as such in this country, al- 
thifligh he was invested with the order, 
betw'een the two standards of the loth 
regiment of light dragoons, because the 
ceremony did not take place where the 
ciigagemeiit liappeiied. Captain Trol- 
lope of the Royal Navy is the last cre- 
ated knight banneret. Knights banne- 
ret take precedence next to knights of 
the Bath. , 

BANQUET. See Bridges. 
BANQUETTE, EV. See Fortifica- 

. HON. • 

BAR, a long piece of wood or iron, 
used to ktep tilings together^ Bars have 
various denominatfous in the construc- 
tion of artillery carriages, as sweep and 


cross bars for trumbrels; fore, hind, and 
under cross bars, for powder carts; shaft 
bars for wagons, and dowel bars usetk 
in mortar beds. • 

BAR-5Ao^, two half bullets johied 
together by an union bar, forming a 
kind of double-headed shot. 

BAKAQUER unc urmec, Fr. to put 
an ainiy into caiilomnents. 

BARAQUFiS, EV. small huts made 
with wood and earth for the accommo- 
^daiion of soldiers duiinga campaign. 

BAlfB, the lelkcfed poiiiis of the 
head of an airow. The armour for 
horses was so called. See Caparison. 

BAUEACAN, or BAiiBiCAN, a 
walch-towgr, for tlie^urpose of descry- 
ing an enemy at a great distance : it 
also impITes an outer defence, or sort of 
ancient foitilicalioii lo a city or castle, 
used especially as a fence to the city or 
Walls; also au aperture made in tha 
walls t)f a foitiess to fiie through upon* 
the enemy, l^is somelimes used to de- 
note a fort at the entrance of a bridge, 
or the outlet of a city, having a double 
wall with towers. ^ 

BARBACAN^^R, money given to 
the maintenance of a Barbacan. 

BAUBikJ S are peasants subject to 
the king of Sardinia, w ho abandoiPtheir 
difellings when the enemy has taken 
possession of thorn. The king forms 
theinintif bodies, who defend, the Alps, 
being part of his dppiir.iohs. 

BARBET-sBa^/f7;y, in gunnery, is when 
the breast-work of a buttery is only 
8 feet high, that the guns may fire over 
It without being obliged to make em- 
brasures : in such cases, ih is said the 
guns lire en burbet. See Battery. 

BARD EES d\av, ET. a measure 
used in the making of saltpetre, contain- 
ing three half hogsheads of water, which 
are poured into tubs for the purpose of 
reliiiing it. Four half hogsheads arc 
sometimes thrown in. ^ ' 

BARILLER, Fr, an officer who was 
formerly employed among the gallies, 
v.'hose chief duty is to superintend the 
distribution t)f bread and water. 

BARILS, Fr, small barrels,* contain- 
ing gunpowder. Hints, Ike, 

Barii.s d feu, ou foudroyantt, Fr. 
l>arsels filled with gunpowder and grape < 
shot, &c. 

BARM, or Berm. See Berm. 
BARRACKS, or Baracks, 9uK places 
E • erected 
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erected for both officers and men to 
lod^e in; they are built dilferent ways, 
-according; to their dillerent situations. 
When there is sufficient room to make 
a large square, surrounded with build* 
ings, (hey are very convenient, because 
the soldiers are easily conlined to their 
quarlers, and the rooms being contigu- 
ous, orders are executed with privacy 
and expedition; and the troops liave 
not the least connection with the inha- 
bitants of the p.lace, which jji-eventS| 
quarrel? and riots. 

BARHACK-yi/Wrtnrc, a specific al- 
lowance of brpad, bet'r, coals, ike. to the 
regiments staiioncid in barracks. 

Barrack-Gmo/v^, when a regiment 
is in barracks, the principal giiarrl is the 
barrack-guard; the officer teing re- 
sponsible for the regularity of the men 
in barracks, and for all prisoners duly 
committed to his charge while on that 
duty. 

BARRACK-JV/flS^er a staff of- 

ficer at the head of the barrack dejiart- 
ment; he has a number of barrack- 
niasters and deputies under him, who 
are stationed at the (Afferent barracks; 
he has an office and clerks- for the dis- 
patch of business; to this office ail 
reports, &c. respecting the barrack de- 
part merit are made. 

Barrack-QI^cc, the office at which 
all business relating to the bifiTack de- 
partment is transaeled. 

BARRELS, tn military affairs, are 
of various kinds. 

fire-BARRELS arc of different sorts : 
some are mounted on wheels, filled with 
composition,Y^nd intermixed with loarled 
grenades, and the outside full of sharp 
spikes : some are placed under ground, 
'which have the effect of small mines : 
others are used to roll down a breach, 
to prevent the enemy's entrance. — iCom- 
position, corned powder 301b. Swedish 
^ich Ifi, raltpetre d, and tallow 3. 
Not iiwid now. 

TAunrfering-BARRELs are for the 
same purpose, hUed with varitms kinds 
of cornbivitihles, intermixed with small 
shells, grenades, and other lire-vvorks. 
Not used now. 

Pott’c/cr-BARRELS are about Id inches 
* diameter, and 30 or 32 inches long, 
holding 1(K) pounds of powder, 

Budg€~B\iHiELSy hold from 40 to dO 
pounds tif powder: at one end is fixed 


a leather hag with brass nails; they are. 
used in actual service on (he Imlterles,^ 
to keep the powder from firing l^’ acci-*' 
dent, fur loading the guns andmorrtirs. , 
BARllER, Fr. to stop; to ohstrilfct. ■ 
BtRKEii^ /r chvmin d\tnc troupe oUf 
iPvnc unu'te vjinnuie, Fr. to take posses-* 
sion of any psii liciilar road or passage, 
and to cut it up, or plant it with ord- 
nance, &e. in such a manner that no 
hostile force c.ould march through. 

BAIIRJ( !A1)E. To harricade is to 
fortify with trees, or bianelies of trec\s, 
cut down for that purpose, the briisliy 
ends towards the enemy. Carts, wa- 
gou>, iSrc. siMnetiincir. made ii^ie nl 
for the same purpose, vi/. to keep b.ick 
both horse and foot for some time. 

BAltUlCADKS, Fr. obstruct \ons or 
obstacles created by means of ditches, 
leinporai-y abatis, iIVc. • i- 
BARRIER, {Harriere, Fr.) in a. ge- 
neral sense, means any fortification, or 
strong place on the frontiers of a coun- 
try. It is liken ise a kind of fence com- 
posed of stakes, and Iran'^unis, as (»\er- 
thwart rafters, eix'cled to defend the en - 
trance of a passage, retruMchinent, fo* 
the like. In the middle of the baVrier 
is u moveable bar of wood, which is 
opened and shut at pleasure, ft also 
implies a gate made of noodew .bars, 
ab(»ut 5 feet long, perpendiiailar to the 
horizon, and kept together by two long 
bars going across, and another crossing 
diagonulI>. Barriers are used to stop 
the cut made through the esplanade be- 
fore the gate of a town. 

B\RRni«-7WM.s\ Before the rrencli 
Revolution, the. han ier-ton ns in luiropo 
were Meniii, Deiidermoiid, Ypres, 'J our- 
imy, Mons, Namur, and Macsiricht. 
These towns were formerly.garrisoneti 
half by French or Imperial; and half by 
Dutch troops. 

B A.SCU LE, Fr. a counterpoise whicli 
serves to lift up the draw bridge of a 
toivn. Likewise a term used in fortili-* 
cation to express a door that shuts and 
opens like -a tr-ap door. 

BASE, 4)1* Basts, in fortification, the 
exterior part or side of a polygon, or 
that imaginary line which is drawn from 
the flaiikeif angle of a bastion to the 
angle opposite to it. 

Base .signifies also the l^vcK line on 
which any work staiuts that is even with 
the ground; or other work on which it 

is 
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is erected, llencc the base of a parapet 
jis the|‘ampart. 

(t ail ancient word for the smallest 

See Cannon. 

^ Base-/««c, the line on which troops in 
jcoliimn move. The first ditision that 
marches into the alignment forms the 
ba^e line, which each successive division 
prolongs. 

iJASK-riw.", See Cannon. 

BASILISK, an ancient name given 
to a 48 poundor. See Cannon. 

BASIS. See Base. 

BASKET- tlie hilt of a sword, 
so made as to contain, and guard the^ 
whole hand. • ^ 

BASKETS, in military alfairs, are 
simple liaskcts, freqneiitly used in sieges. 
'J'hey iff e filled with earth, and placed on 
the parapet of a trench, or any othA* 
pari, Th^' a*re generally about a foot 
anr^a half in diameter at the top, and 
eight inches at the bottom, and a foot 
and a half in height; so that, being 
placed on the parapet, a kind of emlu:*- 
sure is formed at the bottom, through 
which the soldiers fire, without being 
cxpo^?d to the shot of the enemy. Sec 
Gabion. * 

BAS-OFFICIEIIS, Fr. non-commis- 
sioiied olliecrs, i. e. serjeants and cor- 
p(iM<fa*are so called in the Freiuffi ser- 
vice. With us the serjeants and lance 
serjeants only are so called. 

BASSIN ET, Fr, the pan of a mus- 
quet. • 

BASSOX or BASSOOX, a wind in- 
strument blown with a reed, perform- 
ing th? base to all martial music, one 
or two of which are attached to eacli 
regim 4 .'ntal band. 

dBASTlLLE, Fr, any place forli/ied 
with towei«. 

Basui.ti:, a state prison which stood 
near the temple in Funs, and was de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants of that ca- 
^pitiil on the iBli of July, 178P. 

BASTIN ADO, a puiiislinient among 
theA’urkisU soldiers, which is perform- 
ed by beating them with a cane or the 
flat side of a sword on the sfflcs of their 
feet. It is also practised among the 
French. The ciili»rit is tijfd upon a 
liinidle of straw, and receives a [ire- 
sJcrihed number of blows, either upon 
the shoulders or uoon his posteriors. 

BA.STI ON. Hee Fort i itca i ion . 

BA'fAGE, F/\ the lime employed in 


reducing gunpowder to its proper con- 
sistency. The French usually consumed 
hours in pounding the materials to* 
makegood gunpowder; supposing the 
mortar to contain 16 pounds of compo- 
sition, it would require the application 
of the pestle 3500 times each hour. 
The labour required in this process is 
less in summer than in winter, because 
the water is softer. 

BAT.ULLK, Fr. a battle. 

• Cfiev§l lie Batahle, Fr. a war 
horse, or charger. I'his cxprAsioii is 
used iiguratlvcly as a sheet anchor or 
last resource. • 

Bataille rarifrcCf Fr. troops draw'u 
up ill a re&siilar line fifr action. 

BATAjLLER, Fr. to engage one 
another partially or by dctachiueius, 
witliout coming to a general engage- 
ment ; to struggle hard. 

Bataillon, Fr. a battalion, which 
see. 

BvTAiT.r,0N#y7/am', Fr. a battalion 
which is draw n up in such a manner, that 
it forms a perfect sipiai-e, and is equally 
strong oil the four sides. • 

BATA I ID K, Ittench 8 pounders are 
so called. They are used m action. 

BATAHDKAU, in fortification, is 
a puissive perpendicular pile of mtisoii- 
ry, whose length is equal to the breadth 
of the ditch, inundation, or any part 
of a fortification w here the water can- 
not be kept in wlthour the raising of 
these sorts of works,* w-hich arc de- 
scriheil either on tiie capitals prolonged 
of the bastions or half-moons, or upmi 
their faces. In thickness it is from 15 
to 18 feet, that it may be^ble to witii- 
sland the violence of the enemy's bat- 
teries. Its lieight depends upon the 
depth of the ditch, and upon the eleva- 
tion of the water tiiat is necessary to 
be ke})t up for an inundation; but the 
lop of the liuiiding must always be 
under the cover of tlio piJfapet of t!ie 
covcrl-way, so as not to he t \p(#od to 
the enemy’s view. In tlie middle of its 
length is raised a ma«ssivc cylindrical 
turret, whose height exceeds Uie batuv- 
deau 6 feet. 

BAT de Mui.rT, a pack-saddle used 
on service wdieii mules ai‘e employed to 
carfy stores, 6ic. • 

BATESMI'. dll Tropiqiic, Fr. a 
christening under the line. This is a 
propliaiie and ridiculous ceremony w Inch 
E * ’ every 
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ivery person is oblia^ed to j;o through 
-he iirst time he crosses the I .me on his 
Das.**age to tli^ East Indies. DiHorcnl 
Ticjhods of performing it are ohscn'cd 
3y different nations. Englishmen fre- 
mcntly buy themselves olV. Among 
.he French, the individual who was to 
he baptized or christened, swore sfdeinn- 
ly by tlie Evangelists, that he would 
individually assist in forcing exc'ry 
person hereafter, who should he siiui- 
arly situated, to^go tiirough tlte suine* 
:ereinoffv. 

? are baggage horses 

BA\V-7/o/’.w\?, S lioloiioing to the of- 
ficers when on aciiml duly. 

Bat-Mcj?, 7 \\<?l-e originally servants 

BAW'iW/n, S hired in war-time, to 
take care of the horsc.^ belonging to the 
train of artillery, bakery, biigirage, c^'C. 
They generally wear the King’s luery 
during their service. Men who are ex- 
cused regimental duty, for the specific 
p>irpose of attending to the horses be- 
longing to their officers, are called biit- 
sncii. 

^Knights of the BATH, an Knglidi 
military order of uflcertain original. 
Some writers say it was histituled in 
the Saxon times; some will hmc it to 
haveticen founded by Ivicliard II. awd 
others by Heriry IV. nor is the occa- 
sion that gave rise to tlieir onj^r better 
known. Some say it arose iVoin the 
custom wliir h ’ formerly ])j’c\ ailed of 
.bathing, licfoi e they recoiv ed the golden 
fpnrs. Others say that Henry I V. be- 
ing in the bath, vvas told by a knight, 
that two widows were come to deinantl 
justice of hitf!; wlien leapnigout of the 
bath, he cried, It was liis duty to 

prefer the doing of justice to his snli- 
^ jects to the pl<".tisures of the bath;’^ 
and in memory of this tvaiisaclioii the 
Knights of tlie Bath were created. 
Cmndea however insists, that this was 
only then-e^rationof the order, which 
was iif tliat prince’s reign almost abo- 
lished : But liowever that may be, the 
order w^as revived under George 1. by a 
solemn caeation of a considerable num- 
ber of knights. They wear a red rili- 
bon, and their motto is, Tria janctam 
vno, alluding to the three cardinal 
Virtues which every knight ought*to 
possess. 

BAXqN, Fr. a staff. 


Baton a deux b(mts, Fr. a quarter-* 
staff • . \ 

Bvton dc commandement, Fr. at^in-1 
stniineiiL ol^pai Mcular distinction 
was formerly given to genpi*als in tin;# 
French aAny. Uenry 111. before his, 
ascension to the throne, was made gene- 
ralissimo of all the armies belonging to 
his brother Charles the IXth, and pub- 
licly received the Baton, as a mark of 
liigh command. 

BATON*/iT?-«7 ct ? 2 on ftt'ratj Fr. all 
sorts of weapons. 

Obtenir son object par le tour du Ba- 

• ON, tv. lo accomplish one’s ends by 

etpnvocal means. * 

Etrc bten (ti<.\ure dc if<»»?BvTOX, Fr. 
to he monillv ceftain ol a thing. 

J\t/e rvduit an Baion hUi^n'^Vw to- 
be reduced to one’s last .-^take. 

Sc comtunr (i Bvions rompus, Fr. to 
do any thing by tits and •'t arts, to be^iii- 
dei idod in ymir plans of attack, iVc. 

BATOON, airunciicun, or marshurs 
start*. 

1 B VTTA, allowances made to troops 

• m India. 

: BATT VlLOrS, a warlTlvC or^iili- 

' tary appearance. * 

1 BX'rrAJJA. Johnson adopts the 
■ word from Battagha, Ita). r.ud calls 
: il the main body oi’ an army, TTt5wi> 

; guished from dts wings. We are of 
! opinion, that it further implies an army 
, or considerable ilctaclimcnt of Iroojis 
. drawn up in ortK^ of battle, or in atiy 
otlier proper form to attack the enemy. 
SccBvJTJ.r.. 

[ b VITA! JOM Ol Batat.iox, an uii- 
I determined body of infantry in regard 
to number, generally from bOOti^loOO 
men. The royal regiment of artill«y 
consists of 5 battalions. Soiftctimcs re- 
giments consist each of 1 battalion only ; 
but if more numerous, are divided into 
several battalions, uccuriling to their 
strength ; so that every one may come 
within the numbers mentioned. A bat-* 
talion in one of our marching regiments 
consists of 1000 and sometimes of I'-iOO 
men, othceirs and non-commissioned in- 
cluded. 'Wlien there are companies of 
several regi*nents in a garrison to form a 
battalion, those of tiic eldest regiineiil 
post themselves on the right, th^e of tlie 
second on the left, ayd so till the 
youngest fall into the center. The of- 
ficers 
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ficers take their posts before their coin- 
^ariie^^'om the right'unrl left, accord- 
ing seniority. Each battalion is di- 
K'id^d into 4 divisions, and e^ch division 
lyito two subdivisions, which are again 
divided into sections. The t^onipanies 
of grenadiers being unequal in all bat- 
talions, tlicir post must be regulated 
by the commanding oliiccr. See lir- 

GIMF.NT. 

TrianpLlar in ancient 

mililary histoiiy, a body of troops rang- 
ed in tlie form of a tiiangle, in whioli 
the ranks exceed each other by an equal 
numher of ivien ; if the lirst rank con-* 
sibts of one maflonly, and tne dilference 
between the ranks is only one, then its 
form is that of an cqifllateral triangle; 
and wllbn* the di ticrence between thp 
ranks is more than one, its form may 
then he aiT i.s<jhcelc, having two sides 
equHl, or scalene tnaiigle. This method 
is now laid aside. 

BATTEll, a cannonade of heavy 
ordnance, from the 1st. or 2d parallel of 
entrenchment, against any tortress or 
w orks. 

BattIr. in breach, implies a 
heavy cannonade of many pieces direct- 
t;(l to one part of the reveteinent from 
the third parallel. 

•^'^/i.fT’EiUE de Tambour, a l^ench 
beat of the drum similar to the general 
in the Bi itish service. 

Bait’KIUi: <■// rdaa^e, Fr. a discharge 
of 'artillery winch is ifsed to dismount 
the enemy’s cannon. 

Batteiue pur camaradcs, Fr. the 
discharge of seveial pieces of ord- 
nance tugellier, diiccted at one object 
or pla 4 *e. • 

45 a TIE III E tf barbettr, Fr. pieces of 
ordnance \^U( h arc plained uliovi- a pa- 
rajiet that is not siilticieiitly high to ad- 
mit of embrasures. 

Bat I E« i E dc atnons, Fr. This term 
among the rreneli signifies not only the 
park of artillery, or the place where 
the pieces of ordnance are planted, hut 
also ilie pieces theuisches. 

Ba'i TEuii: directe, Fr. Cannon plant- 
ed riiilit in front of a work, or of a body 
of men, and which can pliiy directly 
u*pon either. 

Batti^ie d'cnftlade, Fr. jCannon so 
planted t Tiafr it caii^day along the whole 
extent of a line. 
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Battehii: enterree, Fr. Cannon or 
ordnance sunk into the earth in such 
manner, that the shot can graze the 
whole surface of the ground it g«je3 
over. 

Batter IF. dc fvor'tirr, Fr. a collec- 
tion of bombs or shells, generally form- 
ed within the circumference of a wall. 

Battfrif. d'olmsier, Fr. a battery 
formed of how itzei>. 

MxTiVAiir. de piei'rierit, Fr. a battery 
t:onsi>tiftg of machiilbs, froii^ w’hicli 
stoiKis may be* thrown. 

Batter IF. ni plcin chumps Fr. a 
battery consisting of cannon, which 
are planted in sucl^ a manner, that 
their object of attack is wholly un- 
masked. • 

Batter if. en redam, Fr. cannon 
planted in such a niaiinrr, that the sc- 
\eral piecT-s form a species of saw', and 
are tired from alternate in\erval^. Can- , 
non thus ranged may be said to stand 
pointed en ccltellon. 

BAITERING, in military affairs, 
implies the tiring with heavy artillcy 
on some fortitication or strong post pos- 
sessed by an encSiy, in order to demo- 
! li.sh the works. 

Batter I. N(;-Zh>tT? are large i^ccc^ 
of«cannon, used in battering a fortitied 
ttiwn or post. 

It is jiidgedby all nation®, that no 
less than 24 or 18 pouiiiJcrs are projier 
tor that ii^. . Formcr^v much larger 
calilTers were used, but as they were so 
long and heavy, and very Lroublesoiilc 
to transport and manage, they wcie 
for a long time rejected, Jtill lulopted 
among the Trench, who during the late 
war have brought 3(5 and 12 pounder* 
into the field. At present llicy use 
liglit pieces in the ih-l«l. 

Bat n 111 7 (/!//, a train of artil- 

lery used rolely for besieging a strong 
place, inclusive of mortars and ho\W* • 
/ers: all heavy 21, 18, amf 1? gound- 
ors, come under this denomination ; as 
likt'wise t!\e 13, 10, and 8 inch mortars 
an I howitzers, 

BiViTERiNG-ivr/7w. Scc tlfe articlc 
Ram. 

BATTERY, in military affairs, im- 
plies any place w here camion oi im^rtars 
are iiiounied, either to attack the forces 
of the enemy, or to batter a forlifica- 
calloii : hence butteiics have,vaiiiMis 
• name®, 
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names, agreeable to the purposes they 
are designed for. 

GMw.-BATT|:aY, is a defence made of 
cacth faced with green sods or fascines, 
and sometimes made of gabions filled 
with earth : it consists of a breast-zoorky 
parapefy or epau/cmenty of 18 or 2® feet 
thick at top, and of 22 or 24 at die 
foundation; of a ditch 12 feet broad at 
the bottom, and 18 at the top, and 7 
feet deep. Tlicy must U* feet hit'll. 
I'he enibrasuresmre 2 feet wid^. withinf 
and 9 without, shiping a little down- 
wards, tf> depress the metal on occa- 
sion. The d'otance from the centre of 
one embrasure to that of the other is 
18 feet; that is, trie guns afe placed at 
18 feet distance from each omer; con- 
sequently the merlins (or that part of 
solid earth between t)ic embrasures) 
are 16 feet within, and 7 without. The 
gemmillia'cs (or part of the parapet 
which covers tlic carriage of the gun) 
are generally made 2^ feet high from 
the platform to the opening of the em- 
brasures; though tins height ought to 
Gc regulated according to the seini-<liii- 
niclcr of the wheels bf the carriage, or 
the nature of the gun. llie platforms 
are ,'^kirid of wooden floors, made to 
prevent the cannon from sinking i 4 to 
the ground, and to render the working 
of the guns more eas^ ; and strictly 
speaking, a part of the battery, lliey 
are composed of 6 sleepers,^ or joists of 
wood, laid lengAmays, the whole extent 
of the intended platform ; and to keep 
them firm in their places, stakes must I 
be driven into the ground on each side ; 
these sleepers are tlien covered with 
sound thick planks, laid parallel to the 
parapet; and at the lower end of the 
platform, next, to the parapet, a piece 
of timber 6 inches square, called a 
hurtevy is placed, to prevent the wheels 
fi; 9 m damaging the parapet. Platforms 
are gen^rahy made 18 feet long, 15 feet 
broad behind, and 9 before, with a slope 
of about 9 or 10 inches, to prevent the 
guns from recoiling too much, and fur 
bi ii}ging*thein nun-e easily forward when 
loaded. The dimensions of the plat- 
forms, sleepers, planks, hurters, and 
nails, ought to he regulated iiccordiiig 
* to the nature of the pieces that arG to 
be mounted. 

. The powder magazines to serve the 
batteries oug^t to be at a convenient 


distance from the same, as also Iroin 
each other ; the large one, at ''’•1 
feet in the rear of the battery, aiuj 
small one^ about 25. bomeUnies^tlua 
large magazint's are made either to th/ 
right or ic#l of the battery, in order td 
deceive the enemy; they arc generally 
built 5 feet under groumi; ihe sides and 
roof must be well secured with boards, 
and covered with earth, clay, or some- 
thing of a similar substance, to prevent 
the povvtkjr from being iii*ed: they are 
guarded by^ centinels. The balls an- 
piled in readiness beside the merlins, 
•fictween the embrasures. 

The oflkxTS of the %,rrillcrv ought 
always to construct their own batteiiis 
and platforms, Aid not the engineer^', 
as IS practised in Kngland ; frtr ft rtain- 
5" none can be so good judj^s of tbi»se 
things as the artillery officers, whose 
daily practice it is; consequently Plicy 
are the properest people to direct the 
situation and to superintend the making 
of batteries on all occasions. 

JVfo;2fi7*-RATi ERY. These kinds of 
batteries differ from gun-batl erics, only 
in having no embrasures, •rhey consist 
in a parapet of 18 or 20 feet thick, 
7f high in front, and 0 in the rear; of 
a berm oro feet broad, accoiding to 
the quality of the earth ; of a tlTTnliniW 
feet broad at the top, and 20 at the 
bottom. 1'he beds must be 9 feet long, 

6 broad, 8 from each otlier, and 5 feet 
from the parapet: they arc not to* be 
sloping like the gun-platforms, but ex- 
actly horizontal. The insides of these * 
batteries are sometimes sunk 2 of 8 feet 
into the ground, by which they am 
much sooner made than those can- 
non. 'riie powder magazines and piles 
of shells are placed as is mentioned in 
the article Guk-batteuy. 

JliVor/icf-BATTERY, SO Called bv iu 
inventor M. Vauban, and first used at 
the siege of Aeth in 1697. It is a me- 
thod of firing wiili a very small quan- 
tity of powder, and a little elevation, 
so as just to fire over the parapet ; and 
then the fliot will roll along the oppo- 
site rampart, dismounting the cannon, 
and driving or destroying tlie troops. 
In a siege they are generally placed at 
about 300 feet before the firs4 paralleL 
perpendicinar to faccB produced, 

I which they arc to enfilade. Ilicochei 
I practice is not confined to cannon alone; 

small 



small mortars and iiowitzers may effcc- 
tiiitily be used tor the same purpose, 
frhey ate ol singular use in action to 
Yntif^^dc the niemy’s ranks; for when 
i-he^no.L •eioeive the shells # 0111115 ; and 
Kjiuieiiij, ahour uith their tVr/es burn- 
hi^, expeciin;: them to burst e\ery mo- 
iiieiit, the hravcsl anionu; tliem will 
hardly haxe com aujo to wait their ap- 
proach iind race tlie iiavoc of* thoir ex- 
plosion. 

llorhnn’al lUrir.Rir.s arc such as 
have (ui:n a |):fta|jct and ditch ;*the iilut- 
foi iii heiM^ only the surface of the hori- 
zon made l(‘vel. 

Hn ach or .SV^A: Ratter r^s 
enlcricVf Vr.) are such as are sank ujion 
the sjjlaeis, with a design to make an ac- 
cessiblj^ b]cach in iliir faces or salient 
ani£les of (lie hastioti and ravelin. ^ 

eVovs H^ir|:niEs are such as play 
athwart eacli other ai^alnst the same 
ohjecr, fonniiig an angle at the point 
of coiuaci ; w uciicc greater destruciion 
follows, heciiusc what one shot shakes, 
tlie other heals down. 

Oblique llM itRirs, or Batteries en 
JUr/iur/jej ar<^ those which play on any 
\vork^)h(]ucly; making an obtuse angle 
w ith the line of range, after striking 
the obifct. 

Enfilitdin^ BAVrvnirs are tlio^i^that 
s^Gep or sc»>nr the whole length of a 
strait line, or the face or flank of any 
work. 

Sweepin" Batteries, See Erijifad’- 
«77^-Batt \ R I rs. • 

j liedan ii\'i n:nihS {Batlerie en Jie- 
(lans) jy>e such as flank each other at 
the salient and rentraiit angles of a for- 
tificai ion. 

DirPvt Batteries are those situated 
opjTosite to the place intended to be 
battered, so that the balls strike the 
works nearly at right angles. 

Reverse B^rrERiKsaro those wliieh 
play on the rear of the troops appointed 
to defend the place. 

G/ancirtg-BATTERiES are such whose 
shot strike the object at an angle of 
about 20®, after which the ball glances 
from the object, and recoils to some 
adjacent parts. 

, Joint Batteries, ? when several 
Batteries, ) guns fire on 
the samo object at the siuiie time. 
When 10 gifiib aretfired at once, their 
efiect will be much greater tlian when 
flred separately. 


j Sujik Bat teri es (Batteries enlartts^ 

1 ! Fr.) are those whose platforms are sunk 
beiieuili the level of the field; the^ 
ground serving for the parapet ; and in 
it the embrasures are made. This often 
happen? in mortar, but seldom in gun- 
i' batteries. 

Baiter I rs, J are batteries 
Gabion Batteries, ) made of those 
machines, where sods are scajrce, and 
the earth very loose or sandy. 

I BATTERY-iVan/rs are the planks or 
I l^ourds ifsed in uiakin^^latforii^. 

B^i iEUY-Bmt'.s are square chests or 
I boxt'h, filled with earth or dung; used 
in making batteries, wheit^ gabions and 
1 earth are not to be hajJ. They must not 
j be too larg(‘, but of a size that is go- 
vernable. • 

Batt e \LY-‘Nnils arc wooden pins made 
I of the toughest wood, with wliich the 
planks that cover the platforms are 
nailed. Iron nails might strike fire ^ 
against the iron-work of the wlieels, in 
recoiling, lliid be dangerous. 

Bai rERY-3/«.s'f(T, the person wdiosc 
duty formeilyit was to rai^e the bat- 
teries. This ofliccr is now suppresseS 
111 Er.gland. , * 

BA’fTKUKS d^Ilstrade, Fr, See 
ScovTs. • 

CATTLE, implies an action, where 
the forces of two armies are engaged; 
and is oftw^o kinds, iieneral and parli^ 
cular ; general w here the whole army 
is engaged, ,iin.d parlicujar where only 
a part is in action ; but as theN only 
(iirt’er m numbcr», tlie methods are 
neai ly alike. 

I The most remarkable English 
record luc tlie 

101(5. Battle of Ashdow n, between Ca- 
nute and Edmund. 

10(36. Battle of Hastings, where king 
Harold was slain. 

1214.^ Boviiics, 25 July. 

1217. I I lAncoln, 19 May, m 

1264. 1 J I Lewis, 11 May. * ^ 

1265. Eiesham, 4 Aug. 

1314. j ^ Bannockburn, 25 June- 

1333. I ^ Haldon-liill, 19 July. 

1346. J LCressv, 26 Ang. • 

Battle of Durlunn, when David, 
king of J^cots, was taken pri- 
^ soner, 17 Oct. 

1356. Rattle of Poictiers, when the king 
of France and his son were 
taken prisoners^ 19th .Septem- 
ber. 


1388. Bat« 
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1388. Buttle ot* Otrorburn, between 
Ilntspur uiul carl 
;il July. 

l403/"j ^i'lirewslivir^, 12 July 

1415. A,!4iiif «uir1, De l. 

1421. ;i Apri!. 

1-1 2.3. (Jrc’vjiiit, June. 

1121. rt'j’iieuil, 27 

1129. IfemiiL*., 12 J'eL 

145.5. .Si. AlbauV, 22 Miiy. 

it 150. iilorehesii^li, 24 Si'pt. 

JUK>. c Northampton, 10 . 1 III}'. 

J \Vtrt;( Held, 21 J)vV. • 
1*151. *rt Toulon, 20 

116-1. Hesliam, 15 May. 

1160. ^luuhiiry, 26 July. 

1470. Staiidord, Maul). 

1471. ITirnet, 1 1- April, 

'rewlwehhiirv, 4 ^lay. 

148.5. Bo.sworlh, 22 Au*:;. 

ltK7. ! Stoke, 6 .lime. 

1197. J I Blacklicatli, 22 June. 

1513. Biittlc ot* ri(iU({(Mi, 0 Sepl. when 

Jainc» IV. kini:; ot' Scots, was 
killed. • 

1542.^ Solw.ny, 21 Nov. 

1547. Piiikey, 10 

ft57. Sr. (juintni, 10 Au«;. 

1642. Krli;eliilf, 21 (let. 

1643. Sliatlon, 16 !^lav. 

^ LausitovM), ,5 ,fijly. 

Hoiiiidavsayflown, 13 July. 
Newbury, 20 8epr. 

1644. M.i?sion-mo(»r, ttJuly. 

1611. \'^''^hy> Jimc. 

1650. Dj^uhar, 3 S<’|4l. 

1651. VVoicesier, 3 .N’pt. 

1670. B.)thwell-l>iidi;c, 22 June. 

1600. Boyne, 1 Jidy. 

1601. Aii«;hi irn, 22 .Tuly. 

® ^teinkiik. 

1701. ' Blenheim, 13 Autr. 

t7(Hi. Kainilie^, on Whilsiimlay. 

1703. (JudenarrI, 30 June. 

VVynendale, 20 Sept. 

1700. Midplacpiet, II Sept. 

^ Blar«'«:iiie'^, 1 1 Sept. 

171.5. ^ * ^ ^Duiablain, 12 Nov. 

1713.^ Dettinfieii, 26 June. 

1744. Fontenoy, 30 Apr. 

1745. I^eston-pan*^, 21 Sept. 

1746. • Falkerk, 17 Jaii. 

Cnllodeii, 16 Apr. 

1747. Liill’elil, 20 Jnly. 

1756. I^ibosit/, 1 Oci. ^ 

1737. Lkiisbaeli, 5 Nov. 

Reichenberg^ 21 Apr. 

J , Gros Jejjerndoriy, 30 Aug. 
LSresliui/ 22 Nov. 
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[^JJssa, 5 Dee. 

Iliistenbeck, 26 July. 
Kohn, 13 June. • 

Pratiur-, 0 May. # 

• Sande; -.hausi n, July 

('rev el I, 2.> June. 

^ Meer, ."i Amr. • 

Z)*n‘)dorlV, 25 Aug. 

Saiidei ^lia<jen, 10 Oct. 
Alundtu, 11 Oet. 

I Im hkei ken, 1 1 C)et- 
Cimnersfloii', 22 Aug. 

• Bergen, ]3«April. 
/iilliehaii, 2.> July. 
(Joefei'i, 1 Aug. 

^ Mindeii, 1 Aiig. 

Torgau, {l*8epl. 
l*rel - eh, 20 Get. 
Alfl'aham, 1.3 Sept. 
Mo\(n, 20 01)6*2 I*Nov', ■ 
('(isdorll, 2() lA’h. 

(-iuehee, 20 April, 
(irahou'slev n, 4 .liincT 
(a>rhach, 21 June. 
F.mbdoriy, 0 July. 
Warburg, 31 July. 
Soehlen, 2 Aug. 

'*5 J.eignil/, 15 Aug. 

j Torgau, 2 No\. « 

S Laniieusall'/)*, 15 Feh. 

PQ Gii’mhng, 21 Alar. 

\ V llmghau*'en, 16 Jidy, 
Kirkdenrkf'in, 15 .TiiTy^" 
Kill heck, 21- Aug. 

Ilnbelii, 12 May. 

M lilu-liustuhl, 2 1 Juno. 

Ku Ifla, 23 July. 

I'riedlieii.', .30 Aug. 
I’revherLi, 10 iiml Oet. 
Bi.nkei Vhill, 17 June. 
Long Isl. 111(1, 27 Aiig. 

W liiU-* l*Lim-*l6 N#j\. 
S.ivannah, 15 Jan. • 
Between I’m ttf Novo and 
Mooiea])oiiam, K. I. 

Guilford ( ourt House, 
Ameriea, l.’S Mar. 
Gamdeii, 25 Alar. , 

Niiu^ty-si\, 10 June. 

\ dlersenCJouehcc,2 1 Apr. 
Cateaii. 

Seriiigapatam. 

Holder, 27 Aug. 

• Sand-hills near Bergen, 

2 Get. 

« Alkinaar, 6 Oct.« 

Alexamlria, *111 Egypt, 
21 Mar. 

^llhauuaile; 9 May 
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• Buttle of Chili in India, 1803. 

I’h^e is no action in war more bril- 
‘.'lian^than that of battles, the sneress of 
■ wltich sometimes decides Jthe fate of 
•.kingdoms. It is by this action a general 
•acquires his reputation. It "is in battle 
that his valour, his force of genius, and 
his prudence, appear in their full extent; 
and where especially lie has occasion for 
that firmness of mind, without which the 
most able general will hardly succeed. 

Battles ha*'e ever been tlMi last re- 
source of good generals. A situation 
where chance and accident often baflle 
and overcome the most prudential and 
most able arriftigeinents, alld where su- 
jperiority in numbers liy no means en- 
sures success, is such i«i is never entered 
■into \fitriout a clear necessity lor so 
doinc. The fighting a battle only be- 
cause the Aieiny is near, or from liaviug 
no •other formed plan of olfencc, is a 
direful way t»f making war. Darius 
lost his crown and life by it; king 
Harold, of England, did the same; and 
Francis 1. at Pavia, lost the battle and 
Ills liberty. King John, of France, 
fougjjt the liattle (»f Poictiers, though 
ruin attondi'd his enemy if he had not 
fought. 

The true situation for giving battle 
» ..hen an army's situation cariSot be 
worse, if defeated, than if it docs not 
fight at all; and when the advantage 
may be great, and the loss little. Such 
was the duke of Cumberland's at Ilast- 
eiibcck, in 1757, and prince Ferdinand’s 
at Vellinghauseri, in 17fil. The rea- 
sons and situations for giving battle are 
so numerous, that to treat of them all 
woul(k fill a4arge volume : we will thcre- 
fope content ourselves with the follow- 
ing. Thefts may he exigencies of state 
tliat reijuire its army to attack the ene- 
my at all events. Such were the causes 
of the battle of Blenheim, in 1704, of 
Zorndorlf, in 1758, of Cunnersdorftj in 
1759, and of itoshach, in 1757. To raise 
a siege, to defend or cover a country. 
An army is also obliged to engage when 
fchut up in a post. An armj may give 
battle to ciTectuate its junction with 
another army, &c. ^ 

The preparations fur battle admit of 
mfinitc jariety. By a knowledge of 
the detail of bathes, the precept will 
accompany the example. I’he main ge- 
neral preparations are, to profit by any 


advantage of ground ; that the tactical 
form of the army be in some measure 
adapted to it; and that sych form be, it' 
possible, a form tactically better than t^he 
enemy's. In forming the army, a most 
careful attention should he given to mul- 
tiply resources, so that the fate of the ar- 
my may not hang on one or two eilbrts ; 
to give any particular part of the anny, 
whose quality is superior to such part 
in the enemy’s army, a position that 
•eiisurcf* action ; and inally, to liavc a 
rear by nature, or, if possible,* by art, 
capable of checking the enemy in case 
of defeat. • 

The dispositions of battles admit 
likewise ol'aii uiliniff) variety of cases; 
for even the dilference of ground whicli 
happens at almost every step, gives oc- 
casion to c'liangt' the disposition or plan ; 
and a generars cxpcrKiico will tcacli 
Jiim to profit by this, and take the ad- 
vantage the ground oilers him. It is * 
ait instant, amcoitp-d-ail which decide* 
this; for it is to be feared the enemy 
may deprive you of those advantages 
or turn them to his own profit; aiftl 
for that reason Uiiis admits of no pre- 
cise rule, th'e whole depending on the 
time and tlie occasion. 

.With regard to battles, there are 
three things to be considered; what 
precedes^ what accompanies, and what 
follows tlie action. As to what pre- 
cedes the action, you should unite all 
your force, examine the advantage of 
the ground, the wind, and the suii, 
(things not to he neglected) and cliuse, 
if possible, a field of battle proportioned 
to the number of your troflps. 

You must post the diflerent kinds of 
troops advantageously for each; they 
must be so disposed as to he able to 
return often to the charge; for he who 
can charge often with fresh troops, is 
commonly victorious ; witness the mii- 
forin practice of tlie Frcftcl/t Your 
wings must he covered so as iiof to he 
surrounded, and you must observe, tlmt 
your troops can assist each otlier w ith- 
out any confusion, the intervals being 
proportioned to the battalions and squa- < 
drons. 

Great care must he taken about the 
ret^ilaiioii of the artillery, wiiich should * 
be disposed so as to he able to act in 
every place to the greatest advantage ; 
for nothing is more certain lhau that, 

F • if 
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if the arlTllcTY he comiiriinN'd, pro- | 
peily ihat. il, Jiiul naiMi'ullv •‘ruffl, . 
It will liitMTlY cairrihiite to jraimn" tli.*' I 
Latllo; luiiu lo(«l;':(l upcMi as the lw ik'- . 
Till iiistrviMieiU •>!* the iinny, sintl the 1 
nio'.,r e'^vrini.M pait of military forre. • 
Th() ai t :!!"‘!y ismit lie \vf It soppliefl with j 
aiTi’oiwiltjnn, :tij(l each scjhlicr huv<* a I 
siiliica’iil mmihei* of ('rirtriflsie'J. The j 
pr()\ isioiis and treasure nf the | 
army, slioiild, on the day of battle, he 
sent to a ])hi(’e of safely. 

Ill batt !o, wlnfi e the attacks strCj theif! 
is also Ihe principai defence. If an army 
attacks, it 1‘orins at pleasure; It makes 
its points at*will. if it defentU, it will 
bo sometimes diiln nit, to penetrate into 
the designs of tne enemy, but wh-'ii 
onro I'onud, sneronr siieec^il*, to the 
<hnefnerv. (Ground and numbers iini‘>t. 
ever lead in the anaiiL^einent oi’battle-s; 
impression and n sonree will e\er ui\o 
tlvem the fuia*st chance of siuees^. 

^ 11 \'i I in ? the method and 

Line of’ Ha 111 I , i order of arraiisiim; 
the troops in order or lint* of battle ; 
the form of drawing up the army for an 
f'lii'aiicniciit. 'rills nietliofl L‘;enerally 
(oiiMsts of three iii?is, \i/. the front 
bm*, the rear line, and the rcser\e. 

'flic second line should be about otMl 
paces behind the lii^.t, and the rescive 
at aliout o or doo [iiices heliind tfie se- 
cond. The artillery j» likewiseilistubiited 
alonp; the front of the first line, 'flic 
front line should be strom^i-r than the 
rear line, that* its shock inn> be more 
\iolent, ami that, by beiiit; mure exteii- 
#lv(*, it may mon* easily close on tlic 
cnem\'s llank... If the lir^t line has the 
advaiitaiie, *11 sliinild continue to act, 
and uUaek the enemy’s se<-ond line, 
whieli must be alrejily leriilied by the 
<l(‘feat of their lirsl. 'rh.e artillcrv imisl 
al\va>.s accoinpaii) the line of battle in 
tile order it was al first distributed, if 
tlic 4;ronJid permit it ; and the rest of 
the arnft' should t’ollosv the motions of 
the Itrsl line, wlieii it continues to 
uiarrli on after its first success. 

Mifi/i iU 1 1 1 r. Sec Jjatric- Array. 

fj \ I' I )«i -. 1.1 f , ( llachv d\li mt.s) Tr. an 

olfeiisive weapon, formerly much u-ed 
by the Danes, and other northern in- 
fantry. It was a kind of halbert, and 
• did Loent exociilioii wiieii wielded ffy a 
stroui: arm. 

J3!\'J'TLl^.MKNTS, in military iif- 


faips, are the indentures i.i the top of • 
ohl castles or fortdied or ollie^. 

biiildiiii:«, in the form of cndfravnri^fw 
for <hc LoiMU r roincnicncy of llflng o# 
liiokim^ llMromdi. . * • 

H \ ITltls I'cslradcy Fr. to send oi/ 
scoiir**. • 

J:{\iTin: hi cn7P]}a"iic^ TV. to scour 
the coimti Y or make incursions against 
an enemy. 

ll\irar, Vr. to dircrl one or move 
pi<‘ccs of ordnniirf* in such a manner, 
that aii\'*iiivcn object niif^bc destroyed . 
or broken into by the continued dis- 
cliargc of cannon ball, or of other war- 
lik(‘ matei^aU; it likewise, means to 
silence an t iieiny’s fire, 

Uattri' flc front, Fr. to llirow can- 
imii-shnt ill a per[)eiuiiciilar,ojpaliiio,st 
ncrp(*ndienlar ilireeti«)n aL^ain-t any 
l-odyor place which bt'ei)iii 4 s an olijei.t 
of attack. 'JTiis mode of attack li^icns 
eirectnal than any other unless yun 
halin' in hrrtich. 

lU'i rni', tCccharpc, Fr. to direct shot, 
so that the lines of tire make a maiiife‘*t 
acute aniilc with re^pi'ct to the line of 
any particular object agniiyst w Inch can- 
non is di^’liarged. ^ 

liATTur, ni flunc, Fr. is when the shot 
from a balleiy runs aloiwj: the length of 
I he liont of any uhjtcl or place.a giiius l 
w hie h it is diiected. 

IkviTaj: a dos, Fr. to direct the shot 
from one or several jiicces of cannon so 
as to hatter, almost perpendicularly, 
from behind any^ body of troops, pail 
of a rampart or intrenchment. * 

I3\ttiii: dc revers, Fr. to dirq^rt shot 
in such a manner as to run between tlic* 
Iw'o last mentumed lines of lire. \Vh(*n 
you batter from behiml, t*lie slifit full 
almost perpendicularly upon the rever se 
of the parapet . ^\h('n you flatter from 
the reverse side, the trajectories or lines 
of fire describe acute angles of forty- 
live degrees or under, with the pro- 
longation of that rcveix'. 

Bat 1 an de bricolv, Fr. This method 
can only be put in practice at sieges, 
and against works whieb have been con- 
structed in front of oilu’rs that art* in- 
lesied. Kvery good billianl player will 
readily coiBprebeud what i^ meant by 
brivoic or back-stroke. 

B VI I an fn snpr, Fr. To batter a work 
at the foot of its r< \<itpmeur. 

Batik u en satrry Fr. to make a 
tiencrul 
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j^eneral di^chl»l■ge of litavy oriliiaiice 
uj^aiiisfraiiY ispot ill uliicli a l)if:u*h is 
' iM at^'inptt d to lit' niailc. 

, la cuisyCyVr. to h#;;t a drain. 

• l>Ai 1 rj: /Wry,v/7t‘.’, Tr. IjcuL llio 
fis^eiully. 

l^Aiiur. loi hiiiij Vr. togivt' iioliro bv 
M)Lm(l of dram, an olln ci to be 

rfvfiveil, oidus mven out, (.r taiy pu- 
iii^anieiit lo l.e piibliv'ly iiiliielcd. 

l.Airiii. A/ chitnuLiUy Fr. Lo uivt; iii- 
tiinaiinn by iTte of ciruiil, from a 

l)C.sif-^cd plact, rd'a dis]»ofjitioii to capi- 
tulate ; to l)f at a pavie\. 

l>\ i iRi: duc ^fictiiijiSy Kr. J'o jiite no- 
tice by beat oi iliHun that a rei^inieiil 
or anui'd bodr oi‘ inin [t> iipproachiiiL!; 
or od’. It jftbo si^^Uilies the 

Ue-a wm.ieli i*. lOvale when a raiperiv)^ 
oflu'v r fom^^ i*ear a gi.ard, *Jvc. 

Bah HE la c/air^c, l‘V, to bout tlie 
«liarii<‘; <>t' bj i:i\e uofi(e that a jj;e’ eial 
di^cli irj;e ol* imisipic I13 i •• about to lake 
place, or (Imt the wlioic line ij to 
chamc with bayonet-'. 

BAriRL la JJiunc, IV. to beat the 
Rneilkh ; 

B ^riir In drajuauiyl'i’. to a inounco 
by beat of drum tint the colunis arc 
‘ibont to be iodt;(jd. 

Bxi'ijn'i. la ^hihulcy IV, to bci^t the 
^tnvral'y a .siiiual to collect the soldiei.s 
lo;i:elIier for immediate aeHuii, or for 
(piittiiiii; camp or «jaarteis, 

Bvi I ur. la nunciu'y Fr. to give notice 
by fu’ut of drniii for ti*ljo| ^ li> ad\ancc 
.or ret re a. 

Bai^hi. hi mcissCy Fr. to gi\e notice 
by beat of the drum for i-oldieis to 
mau'h to cIuik In 

in ju'icn, Fr. to give notice 
by heat of drum for sioldicrs to a^.-eiublc 
at any parircnlar ])lac(’ to lie.u' piaycis. 

Bah UR la jrtrailc, Vv. to beat the 
taptoo. 

Ba’Itrr hi ret rail Cy Fr. to beat tlie 
rjetreat; a notice given hy all the driuiis 
of a regiment or army, I’or sohliers to 
keep to their t^everal <‘olonrs, and to 
. retiie in the best order they cun, after 
a disastrous buttle. 

'Mencr hattanl, to o\crcome. 

. J\[cncr queh}u\in au Tauihotr bat fant. 
To disconceit, to confound, pu/zic, and 
perplex a»v bodv. « 

BAUIBUEB; F4\ a cross-bell. It 
also signifies a ^wtird-bell. 

BAV'LNS. in military allairs, implies 


^ruiall faggots, made of brii.sh-w ood, of 
a coniidcrable length, no part of thv • 
bill'll being tuhen oif. *Sce ^’\scIMs. 

BAYAIU), I'r. a jiroviiicial tiTfii 
used in Jzingiicdoc ami lloiissilloii to 
siiinifv a \viK‘el-b.inin» . 

BAYONF.f, {IhniwiellCy Fr.) a kind 
of triangular d igger, made uilli a hollow 
handle, aiid a sliuiiUlcr, to fix on the niir/- 
zle of a firelock or mn-ket, sii lliat mi- 
Uicr tUc^cliaigmg nor liniig i-* pie\ciiLcd 
03 its heiiig ti\( il onlhe [)iccc. It is of in- 
finite ser\i('e against the Imrsi. vVr fust 
the bayonet was screwed yito the mu.'.- 
zlc of* till’ lur. el, i-o:L,ef|'jeii*ly could 
not Ik; usc(|^ (I n. lug tW' fi*e. It is slid 
by some t*) b.ivi; Ih’cu in\i nit d by the 
people ol‘*Alalace.i, and first iiaufe ii.s» 
of on rpiitlmg the pi^i^. Aecorrling 
to olliPiii, It \* Is lirst ii ed by the fir/i- 
lecM's 111 iianie, who were aftei wards 
made the body of lunal y\r^lllel^. At 
pre-ent it is ^iveii to lAciy infantry 
legimcnt. 

A Ih-ench writi-r, in a work t'n- 
titulod ‘^innul dc la Taeliquc^ 
has proposi'd a ij^^c'lhof! ol* e\eH*i.dnj; 
the soldier.s in a .spicu sof fciu'ing or 
tilling Willi tins wi'upon. But, a» 
anoilicr very sensibli' author (AUftivil- 
lioh m bis K.s.sf//* i,nr P Injluenee dc la 
fH'a lr'h a cauftn ihari Part dr la f^niTrc 
moderncj^u^tly ask.> Ik.w can anyiiKm 
tilt oi* fence w-iih so ( nmbrous an m- 
.strnuient, R*d ifo tlilticiiU to be handled, 
as the liielock ? I'lie utmost that could 
be done would bo to make one thrust, 
and yet that eonld not be ellected with 
any degree of easi' or certaiiity 

K\()enmciits ha\c been made in this 
country, hut wc are persuadi'd that no 
expoiimcnts will prove the utility of 
the practice. 

BEMIONV a signal for the better 
securing llie kingtlom from foreign in- 
▼asions. ^ . • 

On certain cniinent places q£ the 
country are placed long poles erect, 
w’liereon are I’.isleiied pitch-barrels to 
j be tired by night, and smoke made by 
day, to give notice, in a few hours, to 
the vihiile kingdom, of an approaching 
iiuasion. 

'I]f BEAR-, in gunnery. A piece of 
ordnance is said to bear, or come to bear, 
when pointed directly against the ob- 
ject; that is, pointed to hit tlie object. 

BEAllD, the retlccted points oi* the 
F y head 
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head of an ancient arrow, particularly I 
of such as were ja^^ed. 

• To BEAT, in a inilitary scjise, signi- 
fies to gain the day, to win the battle, &c. | 

l/b Bi:at a park^. See Cha:uadk. j 

To Bkat a drum. See Drum. 

BEAVER, that part of the ancient 
lielinet which covered the face, and 
which was moveable so as to cxpf)sc 
the face without removing the beaver 
from the helmet. 

BEC de Corbin^Tr. A battle-^^^e- 

BECIIE, Fr. a spade used by pio- 
neers. 

BEDS, in tVe military language, arc 
of various sorts, viz. 

Mortar~\U'.T)S sei^e for tho^arne pur- 
pose as a carriage does to a cannpn : they 
are made of solid timber, consisting ge- 
nerally of 2 pieces fastened together with 
strong iron bolts and bars. Their sizes 
are according to the kind of mortar they 
'Varry. 

Ro»/fl/-BEDS, 3 are caiylages for a 

Coehorn-BEDSy J royal mortar, whose 
diameter is 5 . 8 inches : and a roehoni 
mortar, whose diameter is 4.6 inches. 
Those beds are made oS one solid block 
only. 

♦S(?«-Morfar-Br.i)S are likewise made 
of solid* timber, like the former, but dilFejr 
in their form, having a hole in the center 
to receive the pintle or strong iron bolt, 
about which the bed turns. Sca-inortars 
are mounted onithese beds, on board of 
the bomb-ketches? ’ • 

N.B. These beds arc placed upon very 
strong timber frames, fixed into the 
boml>ketch, in which the pintle is fixed, 
so as the bed fnay turn about it, to fire 
anyway. The fore part of these beds is 
an arc of a circle described from the same 
centre as the piiitle-liole. 

is a piece of wood on which 
the breech of a gun rests upon a truck- 
carriage, with another piece fived to it at 
the itnid cad, ^lat rests upon the liody of 
the hiiuV axle-tree ; and the fore part is 
supported by an iron boll. Sec Car- 

RIACE. 

BEEF-JSolers, Biiffctiefs, yeomen of 
e guard to the King of Groat Britain, 
called from being stationed by the 
sideboard at great royal dinners. They 
being kept up rather from state, tlian 
for any inilitary service to be expected 
from theiii. Their arms are a sword and 
lance. 

BEETLES, In a militaiy sense, are 


large wooden hammers for driving down . 
palisades, and for other uses, &c. . 

BEETLESTOCK, tlie stock or iSipdlc. 
of a beetle. ^ 

BELIEU/7'V. a battering ranrf. ^ 

BELElOMli-EN'r, in a slate of w;ir-*^ 
fare. lienee any two or more nation? 
at war .ore c.d’ed belligereiit powers. 

BEL'l'S, ill the army are of dslVerent 
sorts, and tor inrifiir-. pnrjiOL’i's, viz. 

Su ord-Bhir, a leathern strap in which. 

, a sw'ord luyigs. 

Slmihitr-BELTj a baiad leathern belt, 
wbii-li goes ov<T t!u' slioiilfler, and to 
which the pouch is fixed, ll should be 
made of smooth bnil’, with two 

buckles to li\ the pouch to the belt. 
See I’occii. 9 

ir///‘7-i>LLi, a leal hern slwifi# iixed . 
rotind tlie vvuist, by which u sword or 
bayonet is suspended. • • 

Bj:j/is are known among the ancient 
and middle-age writers by divers names, 
as zona, cingulum, reminn ulvm, luiga, 
and buldrelh/n. Tlie belt was an essen- 
tial piece of the ancient iinnour, inso- 
much that we sometimes find it used to 
denote the whole armour. In latter ages 
the bell was given to a person whert he 
was raised to knighthood; whence it has 
also been used as a badge or muik of the 
knightly order. • ^ 

BENAR, Fr. A large four-wheeled 
wagon, which is used to carry stones in 
the construction of fortified places. 

BENDIN GS, ii 4 military and sea mat- 
ters, are ropes, wood, &e. bent for se- 
veral purposes. M. Aiiiontons gives se- 
veral experiments concerning th^bend- 
ing of ropes. Tlic friction of a rope 
bent, or wound round an b«t^oveable 
cylinder, is sufficient, with a very smyll 
power, to sustain very grety, weights. 
Divers melliods have been contrived for 
bending limber, in order to supply crook- 
ed planks and pieces for building ships; 
such as by sand, boiling w atei , steam of 
boiling water, and by lire. See M. Du* 
llamel, in his book called Du Transport, 
de la Conservation, de la Force des 
hois. M. Dclesmc ingeniously enough 
proposed to have the young trees bent, 
while growing in the forest. The method 
of bending pianks by sand-heat, now used 
ill the king's yards, was invented by Cap- 
tain Cumbefland. • 

A method has bedn lately invented 
and practised for bending pieces of tim- 
ber, so as to make the wheels of car- 
riages 
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without joints. The bending of 
. board^ Jmd other pieces of timber for 
cjnrvjcr works in joinery, is cllecud by 
holding them to tlio fin;, then giving 
tlieiii the? iigure required, Aid keeping 
fheiii in tliis figure by tools jrir the pur- 
pose.^ 

BENEDUyrfON (Ic drapeauxy Fr. 
the conseciiition of colours. 

Bknedici ION' ^.ucraly I'V. a religious 
invocation whicli is made to God by the 
principal chajjlain belonging to a French 
army, on the e\e of an engagement. 

BENEFlCIAlUJjin ancient military 
liistory, denotes soldiers who, attend the 
chief ollicers oj the army. Wing exempt- 
ed from all other duty. 

Ben* Eric I All! I wen^also soldiers dis- 
chargotl from the military service or 
duty, and provided witli hciuficia to sub- 
sist on. • • 

in fortification, is a little 
space or path, of about •>, 6, or 8 feet 
broad, accoriling to the height and 
breadth of (he works, between the ditch 
and the parapet, when made of turf, lo 
prevent the earth from rolling into the 
ditch; and ^cn’cs likewise to pass and 
rep^s. 

To BESIEGE, to lay siege to, or in- 
vest any place with armed forcei^. 

BESIEGERS, the army that lays siege 
to a fortified plac^e. 

BESIEGED, the garrison that de- 
fends the place against the army that lays 
siege to it. See Siege. 

To BETRAY, to Jclivcr perfidiously 
any place or body of troops into the 
haiuWof the enemy. To discover that 
which has been entrusted to secrecy, 

BETTYj a machine used for forcing 
onen’gates or doors. Sec Petard, 

BEY, (BeiSy Fr.) An officer of high 
rank among the Turks, but inferior m 
command to the Pacha. 

BICOQUE, Fr. a term used in France 
to signify a place ill-fortified and incapa- 
• Lie of much defence. It is derived from 
a place on the road between Lodi and 
Milan, which was originally a gentle- 
man’s country-house surrounded by 
ditches. In the year 1522, a body of 
Imperial troops were stationed in it, and 
stood the attack of the ^hole French 
army during the reign of Francis 1. 
This engagement was caWd the battle 
of Bicoque. • 

BIDON, Fr. a sort of oblong ball or 
shot; which goes farther thana round one. 


BIHOUAC', Biouac, Biouvac, or 
BiVouaq, Fr. [from the German zuey- 
uai'lily a double watch or guard.J A, 
night-guard, or a detachment ot the 
whole army, which duiing a siege,* or 
ill the presence of an enemy, marches 
out every night in squadrons or batta- 
lions to line the circumvallations or to 
take post in front of the camp, for the 
purpose of securing their quarters, pre- 
venting surprises, and of obstructing sup- 
^plies. ^When an army does not en- 
camp, but lies under i8*nis all night, it is 
saitl to Invoucq. 

BILBO, a rapier or sinall sword was 
formerly so called. 

BILL o|^ Bi LL-lIctpE, a small hatchet, 
used for cutting wood for fascines, ga- 
bions, haVins, &c. 

BILLET, a well-known ticket for 
quartering soldiers, which entitles each 
soldier, by act of parliament, to candles, 
vinegar, and salt, with the use of lire,* 
and i.Iie necessary utemsils for dressing 
and cal mg tficir meat. The allowance 
of small beer has been altered by a late 
regulation. ^ 

BILLET de logancnty Fr. a billet for 
qiiartei's. This Lillet or ticket was for- 
merly delivered out to the French troops 
upon the same general principles»that 
\% issued in England. \ 

BlLLIVr, blanc ou noivy Fr. a piece of 
white of black paper which is folded up, 
and serves to detci-mine various matters 
by drawing lots. . , 

Bu.i.et de cake, Fr. an acknowledge- 
ment which is given in writing by the pay- 
master of a regiment for money in handL 
Billet dUnlrce d Vlippital^ Fr. a 
ticket which is given to a sick soldier to 
entitle him to a birth in the military 
hospital. 

Billet d^honneur, Fr. a written ac- 
knowledgement which is given by an 
olheer for articles taken on credit; but 
this more frequently happ^ns^iii matters 
of play. . 

Billet de logementy Fr. a billet to en- 
title an olliccT or soldier to free quarters 
at an inn or elsewhere. « 

Billeting, in the army,*implies the 
quartering soldiers in tlic houses of any* 
town or village. 

• BINACJLE, a telescope with 2 tubes, 
so constructed, that a distant object 
might be seen with both eyes; now rare- 
ly used. 

BIT, 
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BIT, the hi idle of a lJ()l^c wlileh arts 
Ijy tile assistance of a curh. >>ec Ct nn 
«i»d Bn TOON. 

liLACK-llOliK, a ]il;uv of confinr- 
menf for soldiers, who in,iy he ccjitfiiad 
therein hy the coiiiiiiandinw oilir('r, hut 
not hyiiny inferior ollieer. In tln'> ])laLe 
they aio geuejally restricted to bread 
and water. 

lU.ANKIVl'JS, coinhii^'tihle thiiuis 
made of coarse pa jier stetpedln a so- 
lution ot' s.dtpetre, when, d|-\ are 

a^ain dipt* in a ronipositioii of tallow, 
and sulphur. 1 hey aic iiseiJ only 
in drc-slniKS. ^ 

BJ.AST,atidI?LAST[\CK S. cAIim:s 
and IMiNTNt.. n • 

BUXDAGI*', F/*. a work which is 
rallied (»n alona a trench, to secure it 
fioiti the shells, &:e. of a hcsif *j* J j^arri- 
son. 

R r.IN T ) K, Vr. Sec II t.t n t;?. 
•.BLINDKK, fV. to ni.ike ii-^o of 
Idnids, 

Hf.lXDS, ill miht.irv afid./s, are 
w'oodcn frames composed of v piece?, 
cithtit* Hat or round, two of wdiudi are 
6 feet loUjt:, and the othf'rs 3 or feet, 
which serve as spars to fasten the two 
JirsI tourther: tin' lon;i« si arc pointi d at 
both entK’, and the two others au- iasten- 
rd lowatds llie lAtu nfitles of the fornu*r, 
at about U)or 13 inelus iVoui their points, 
the whole fornunij; a rertanijidar pmalle- 
iotfrsnn, the loiii;; '*ides of which pnijri'r 
be\ond the other altout 10 oi* 1C inches. 
'J'hcir use is to fix tlu rn either upiiiiht, 
orin ii vert ic’al p(>su Kill, aOiiiiist the sides 
of the trenches fir to sustain tlie 

earth, d’lieir p«iints at the bottom s('n e 
toti\ them in tlu' earth, and those at top 
to hold the fascii-i s that arc jilaced upon 

I hem; so that llie sap or t tench is formed 
into 11 kind of co\mi.m 1 uallcry, to secure 
the trof)[»s from slotii s and iirenades. 

d'he term Blind isal-o u*»ed to express 

II kind^f InjrdV;, made of the In-anehes 
of tree^*, b/'hiiid which tlic soldiers, mi- 
ners, or labotireis, mav canyon their 
work wiliiout lu'ini; seen. S< e 1 1 1 it di.f. 
i BmmkS are sotnetimes only canvas 
stretched to \)hslriu t the sijzht of the 
t*M)my. Somelime-i they are planLs set 
Lip; for which see M A N 1 m: 1 . Nniietinies 
they are made of a kind of coarse has-< 
ket-work, ScoliiMoxs. Souietiiues 
of barrels, nr sacks tilled with earth. 

III short, ihey signify mi\ thing that 
cuvew tlic labouiVrs from the enemy. 
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Bi iM). ^ce Oku IiON and koirin i' 
CMIC-N. J 

lIIdK'KADK, ? in nnlitarvafiifir'-, ' 

BLOCK Al)lX(r, 3 iinpliCa the siw- 
rouiiding a jiacewith du'ieient' l.ndie-i , 
of troops, who shut up all the a\i‘nilos 
I on C’veiy side', end pieieiU eiary thing 
from ^<una ni or out of ilio place — this 
I is muully f lle< ted by means of the c.i- 
I iah\. Thedcsijjn of the hloekadi' is 
t> otihiC t)»r»s<* who are shut up in llic 
ctown to »'(i»isiu'.e ;.'d th.i ir-'pio'. isions, 
and by that to compel tlicin ttf 

surum.h r lor wimt ol'sn! •'isleiice. 

I I IcjRi. it apt eai s that a blockade must 
I last, a long tnfle, avIicu a {h'are i? well 
pio\ided v.idi icy : loj which 

leason tlii' mel*iodi ))' redneiiu!; a town 
is hi'‘m taken, hut when tlieio* iA rea- ■ 
s.>nTo helit *e the mni.a/ine.i aic un))VO- 
\ided, or sometimes wiicii the iiaimc or 
snuation of t!io place permitis not theaji- 
proaclics to he made, w hich arc ncee^Siii-y 
to at link it m ihc usual way. 

M.nirinie towns, whaeh have a port, 
are in much (he same eiv.e as other low ns 
when their pmt can he hloeked Uj>, and 
(he ht'siegeis an' mastcTS of the sea, ipid 
can |»icv('nt siir'cours from being convoy- 
ed Miat way into the place. 

'Jo Bi.ot KAin , oi to block Vip a jdace, 
is to slint up all the atennes, so that it • 
eaniiot rc< i ae any relief either of men 
or provision.s, L\e. 

To ruisc a Bi.ocKAnr, is to march 
from before the plaui, and leave it fiec 
and open as before. 

7h turn a mci^c into a Br-orKAur^ is 
to dt'^ist from a reunlar inciliod of hc- 
sieginjr, and to snrroimd the pLice with 
those troops who had formed th(' siege. 

'Vo form a Bi.oeivAnc, is to sniTouncU 
the place with iroo])^, and hinder an} 
thing from going ni or coming out. 
Bi^OCL'S, J'i'. See Block ADK. 
BI.OCK-//^///ce?/, in guniierv, a wood- 
en battery for two (U' more small pieces, 
nvwinted on whecK, and moveable from 
place to |i!acc; very ready to tire cn bar^ 
brfy in the •ialleries and casemates, ike, 
where room istw anted. 

Bi ocK-/u)//.sr, in the niilitary art, a 
kiiifl of wooden fort or fortilication, 
sometimes mounted on rollers, or on a 
Hat-bottomed voshcl, serving either on 
tlie lakes or rifers, or in countersearpi 
and count er-xipproaehcs.‘ Tins name is 
soiuelimes eii to a brick or stone build- 



iiig on a bruijrc, or tlio brink nf a. liver, 
«T\i|g not onlv lor its (Iftcncc, but tor 
.the lomiiiiiiul of the river, both above 
and below. 

Fr. to bloAado. 

’ BUJNDKUlil: ISS, a w el4 known fire- 
arm, consistinj^ of :i wide, short, but 
very lari^e boie, capable of holdinj; a 
number of musquet or pistol balls, very 
til for doiiifi i^reat execution in a croud, 
inakihii; !j;ood a narrow jiassagt*, defend- 
iiij; the doojr^ of a house, sta\f-c<iso, 
or repelling an attempt to board a 
fchip. 

HOARD i)f Ordnance. See Ord- 

\ANCI’. % • 

Hoaud, :iNo implies an olliee under 
the i^ovi rnment, wh^ic the atVuirs of 
st>nie«d«pijrtnient arc Iransacted; of 
which there aie several sorts in Eltg- 
land. • • 

«H0 AT. c Anvicr. Co,v r, Puxtoon- 
•Bo V r, Cve. 

ij( ) 1 ) V , ii\ the art of w ar, is u number 
of foicos, horse or fool, united under 
one oommauder. 

'Main Hody of an arnuj^ sometimes 
means the ♦mops encamped in thecen- 
ti'i^jctwecn the two wings, and gene- 
rally consists of infantry. The main 
boily on a march signifies the whole of 
the anuy, exclusive of the van ailU rear- 
guard. 

Honv of Reserve. Set* TlESF.Rvr. 

Body if a place, is, £("ncrally speak- 
ing, the buildings ii^ a foriilied town; 
yet the indosure round them is genc- 
ivdlv uiuh'istood by it. 

BC#ETK, i'/’. a small short fire-arm, 
or piece of ordnance, which is used on 
rcjoii iiig dyys. 

^Bdrrr ou Coffee, Fr. a wooden box, 
ill which is carried the guii-povvdcr for 
a mine. 

BOETli-rt-p/err^V/', Fr. a hollow cy- 
linder made of iron or copper, which, 
when loaded, is placed in a mortar, so 
• that an immediate cuminunication takes 
place between the fuse of the latter and 
Us touch-hole, and it ispiopelled to the 
place of destination. • 

BOIS, Fr. wood. 

Alter an BOIS, Fr. logo with a party 
tjf men I'or the purpose of procuring 
wood, &e. 

Bo IS fie remontage, Fr. efery species 
of timber which used to new iiiounl 
cannon, or relit ammunition wagons, 


•Bors de ehavffagc, Fr. the fuel which 
is distributed among French troops. 

BOI/r, an iron pin used for strength^ 
ing a piece of timber, or for fastening 
two or more articles together. Bolts 
in gunnery, being of several sorts, ad- 
mit of various denominations, which 
arise from the specilic application of 
them, as 
1. Kuc 
a. Joint 

3. Tfitmsom 

4. lied 

Htcechiuif r, 

«!. Kracket'^ 

7. S/ool^bed 
B. Gamimh 
9. Axliftrec 
10. Bolster 

f'Sre Sun n. 
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See Cais^^o.v. 


^Fessch ^ simdlv es‘*els,mndo 
K Ketches^ \'vvy strong with 
large beams, aiarticulaily calculated for 
till owing shells into a town, castle, or 
fortiliealion, from IB anil lO-iiieh mor- 
tals, two of which arc placed on hotltd 
ofeacli ship. Th#v me said to have been 
iiivx nlcd by one Uevneau, a Fiench- 
man, and to have been iirst put in action 
the bomhardmeiit of Algiers inldBl; 
till then it had Ik'cii judged impractica- 
ble to bombard a place from the sea. 

Bom a 'iVne/e;-, a wnali vessel of w.^r 
laden with ammuljllion' for the bomb 
ketch, luurfrom which the latter is con- 
stantly supplied. 

fiOMHARD, (/hwilifl7Y/e, Fr.) an an- 
cient pin e of ordnance, so culled, very 
short, and very thick, witft an unconi- 
moil large boj e. There liav c been bom- 
bards wlnt-h have thrown a hall or sliell 
of .*300 weight : they made um- of craiie.s 
to load them. Tiie Turks use some of 
them at preseat. 

To BOMB-\RD, {Bombardcr, 

See Bom u v u d i o . • • 

BOMBARDINT;, I the acl*ofas- 
BOMBARDAIF.NT, J saultiiig a city 
or forire;>s, by throwing shells into it, 
in order to set tiro to, and* ruin tin; 
houses, churches, magazmos, &c. and to 
do otlier iniMdnef. As one of the ef- 
fects of the shell results from its weight, 
it ft never discharged as a ball from a 
cannon, that is, by pointing it at a cer- 
tain object; but the mortals in Eiighuid 
are tixed at an elevation oi“ -15 degrees; 

tliat 


that is, inclined so many degrees from 
the horizon, timt the shell describes a 
•curve, called the military projectile: 
h^ce a mortar, whose trunnions are 
placed at the breech, can have no point 
blank range. 1 am of opinion that mor- 
tars should be so contrived, that they 
may be elevated to any degree required, 
as much preferable to those fixed at an 
angle of 45®; because shells should ne- 
ver be thrown at that angle but in one 
single case only, which seldom hkppens f 
that is,* when the battery id so far off, 
that they cannot otherwise reach the 
works : for when shells are thrown from 
the trenches into the works of a fortifi- 
cation, or from thfTtown intefthe trench- 
es, they should ha\e as litrl€ke]e\ation 
as possible, in order to roll along, and 
Jiot bury themselves; Avhereby the da- 
mage they do, and tlie terror they cause 
to the troops, is much greater than if 
they sink into the ground. On the con- 
trary, when shells arc th^iwn upon ma- 
gazines, or any other buildings, with an 
intention to destroy tliein, the mortar 
ifnould he elevated as high as possible, 
that the shells may Acquire a greater 
force ill their fall. 

Shells should he loaded with no more 
powder than is requisite to burst tluiin 
into the greatest nunihcr of pieces, and 
the length of the fii/cs should he exactly 
calculated according to the required 
ranges; for, should the fuzp set lire to 
tlie powder in ifTe shell before it falls on 
the place intended, the shell uill hurst 
in the air, and probably ilo more mis- 
chief to those who flreii thr moi tar, than 
to tliosc agahist w lium it was di- charged. 
To prevent tins, the I'u/ts arc divuled 
into as many srronds as the greate**! 
range req nil es, coiiw-qucntly may he cut 
to any distance, at an eleiatiuii of -15 
degrees. 

^ortars are not to he f rod with two 
fires; fifr fUicn tiuo fu/e is pro|jtrly 
•lixed,1ind botli fu/.o and shell dredged 
with mealed powder, the blast of the 
powder in the chamber of the mortar, 
when iiifkimed by the tube, will likewise 
set file to the fuze in the shell. 

BOMBARDIF.RS, artillery soldiers, 

called because they are always eiii- 
*®loyed in mortar and howifzer duty. 
They are to load tlioui on all oc(sisions; 
and in most sen ices they load tlie shells 
and ^renadespjtix the fuzes, prepare the 


composition both for fuzes andJtubes^ 
and fire both mortars and howit|firs on ’ 
e\'ery occasion. In the English seiPvict?, 
shells and jp*enudes, composition foi»thc 
same, fuzes, &c. are piepared in the 
laborator/by people well skilled in thafr 
business. 

In most foreign services both officers 
and soldiers belonging to the companies 
of bombardiers have an extraordinary 
pay, as it requires more malheiiiuticai 
learning <0 throw' shells with some de* 
gree of exactness, than is requisite for 
the rest of the artillery. In the British 
service a specific number is attached to 
each company of artillei^ ; but they do 
not form a separate corps as in other 
countries. • 

^ BOMBELLES, Ir. diniimitive^bombs 
or shells, which are used a^iinst a be- 
sieged fortress, or for the purpose of 
creating confusion among a hodf of 
men. 

BON, Jr. a w'rltten document w'hich 
always precedes the signature of a so- 
vereign or a minister, and by which 
some appointment is confirmed to one 
or more persons. * ^ 

BONAVOGLIE, Fr, a man that for 
a certain consideration voluntarily en- 
gages to row. 

BCtNMn’, in fortification, implies 
a small but useful work, that greatly 
annoys the enemy in their lodgments. 
This work consists of two faces^ which 
make a salient aflgle in the nature of a 
ravelin, without any ditch, liaving only ^ 
a parapet three feet liigh, and IQ or 12 
feet broad. They are made at tlie sa- 
lient angles of the glacis, outworks, and 
body of the place, bey\jnd lAie counter- 
scarp, and in the faussebra)'. SeeJoR- 

Tll-ICATION. • 

Bonnlt d Prtlre, or Pries^s-cap, 
in fortification, is an outwork, having 
three salient and two inward angles, and 
differs from the double tenaillc only in^ 
having its sides incline inwards towards 
the gorge, and those of a double teiiaille 
are parallel to each other. See Forti- 

FlCAl TON.* 

BORDER, in military drawings, im- 
plies singlc|Or double lines, or any oth^r 
ornament, round a drawinc.&c. 

BOIiDjytEAU, F/‘. a sort^pf diary 
j W'hich is kept in a (roop or company, 

[ for the jwirpose of ascertaining wliat 
I articles have been distributed, and 

whaC 
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curs ill tlic desc ription of wm ks or lines 
which cover u whole eoiintry, and pro- 
tect it from the incursions of an enemy. 
Thus Strasbiirj^h and T-andmi may be 
called two ;>riiieipnl boiilcvarts or bul- 
warks, by wliich Franee is protected on 
this side of the llhine. 

Tliti elc\ated line or rampart whieh 
reaches from the C!hamps Kly^ees in 
Paris beyond the spot where the l^astillo 
was destroyed in 1780, is stiled die 
Boil Ie\ art. ^ ^ 

In ancient times, when the Tiomans 
attacked any place, they raised boiile- 
varts near jhc eireninfereiicc of the 
walls. These boulevarts were 80 fei‘t 
high, 300 feet biwad, ll])olu^ Inch w'ooil- 
en towers commanding the ramparls 
were erected coven'd on all* sifles vAith 
iron-work, and from wliich the be- 
siegers threw njion die besieged sUmes, 
darts, (ire-works, &<*. to facilituie the 
approaches of die archers and battering 
rains. 

BOPLINFJl, Fr. a rrciich military 
phrase. BouHner da/ix un vfwtp, means 
,to sli'al or pilfer in a cainp. Un soidat 
honfinenr, signillcs a thief. 

BOUIUiKOlS, Fr\, tin'-, middle order 
of people in a town arc so called, to 
disMiiguish them from the military and 
nobility. * 

BOliUOKOTSlF, Fr. That class of 
inhabitants which consi^is fff rx'bpeel- 
able trailesinvii who arc united among 
tliemst'lves, tiiul, in inoimiith ol' danger, 
learn military movements, and tuni out 
as voluiitefTS for the security of their 
rights, iS:c. 

BOUligUlGXOTK, Fr. Is a liel- 
inc't or morion which is usually worn 
W'ith a breast-pl'ale. [t is proof against 
pikes and sworiis. It ir» also c alled a 
Chibosset. 

BOUHUAHK, Fr. A liinist which 
is made with the. barrel end of the 
nifcs(j.i^t yistcad of the butt. 

BpltRKFIJi r, Fr. the oxtiTinitv of 
ft piece of or(Jnant:e (owaids its luoiidi. 
It is usually east in the shape of a tulip 
on account of its aptitude to tit the 
conslru*ction of emhraMirt's. Bonrrelct 
means likewise a pad or collar. 

BOTJRKKI^, Fr. to nun the w’acl or 
any other materials into die barre|,uf a 
Jire-arm. 

Bocititr.a une Fr. To 

force the hall into any species of ord- 
nance by uiftims of a rmiuucr. 


BOW . r : 

~ - ~~~ — ^ — -f' -^--= ' 

BorRirrji vji Cnnon, Fr. 'lf> ram 
down a charge? widi a nnnrodf or to ■ 
load a miiscpiel, &c. or a piece Af,,ord- 
naiiec. ^ 

Bourr.i?h vn Ahirlirr^ IV. 'To O'Mii- 
press th« c’harge of g'lnpou ficr bj 
means of a w^ad of bay, and to li!l up 
the chamber willi oartli, 

Boriiuviii 70 JC Fr. To fill 

up llm gallery of a mine with earlh, 
stones, ike. 

BOU I^IlKiUFT, Fr. a. ba.sket made 
use of in ininiiu:, to draw' up the caitli, 
and to let dow n whatiixcr ina^ be in,- 
cc.ssarv for the mmcr. 

B()irSS^<dFF, Fr. a ^ompas'^ wh'i h 
every iiinicr inusl he in po.ssc-'^'»ii ii (u 
to diree f Inni ifuliis work. 

BOU'J'K-SFJ Jd'i, Fr. ilK'.sinnal or 
«\ord whic h is given to the eavaln to 
saddle' I hc'ir horses. . • 

BOUl'ON, Fr. die sigl'.t c)f a liiiis- 
kcl. 

BOW, an ancic'nt weapon of ofi’cnc'c*, 
made of steel, wood, or (/llicr clastic 
matter; wliii'h, aftc'r being bent by 
means of a string faste ned to its two 
ends, ill ic'turnini! tc) it^rfaitiiral state 
throws out an anuw' with pioiitj^ioiis 
focv'C. 

The* Ti‘;e of the bow is-, wIHiont all 
doul^t, of the' C'arbrst antKpiily.* Jt has 
likewise been ihc' most niiivc'isal of all 
weapons, liav ing *d)laiiicd amongst tlic 
most barbarous and remote people, who 
had the lpa.st cs^niiuunicutioii with .the 
rest of mankind. 

'^I’hc bow is a weapon of oflTenee • 
amongst the inliahitaiits of Asia,iAfiiea, 
and America, at this clay ; anci in Ku- 
rope befoie the iie. eiitioii of fire-arms, 
a part of the intantry w'as ann(^H widi 
bows. Lewis XII. tirst almlislicd the 
use of the 111 in France, iiilrocluc'ing, in 
their stead, the halbert, pike, and broud- 
sword. The long-liow was formcrlv in 
groat u«e in I'anrland, and many laws 
were made to encourage the use of it# 
'J'he parliament undc'r Henry \TL com- 
plain(?d of the disuse of long-bows, 
heretofore the safeguard and defence 
of this kingdom, and the dread and 
terror of its enemies. 

Cro.s'.?-l?#w, is likewise an aneioat 
weapon of oiii'iH'e, of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Philip ir. surnanied the Con- 
queror, introduced* cross-hows into 
Prance. In this reign llichard I. of 
Biiglund, 
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innhild, vvus killed by ii cross-bow at is peciiliiirly luliipted to the covert-way, 
le si(|e of C’iialns’. diteli, liorii-uork&, and to every part of 

H4)WMA\.- See AiiciirTi. a fuitilic jitioii ; signifies the long • 

'J’Jic man ^vlio made side-? of the dilfercnt \vorks which sur- 

r repaired the military b(ms was so round a foi tilled town or camp. See 

a'led. • Minl and 

liOXJ'S, ill milirary alfairs, are of Hram uk (run projef dc ^ssverre, (jf- 
r.eral voi is^ and for WirkiU'N purpose^.. Jensira ou (hfi ushc, Fr. T\us term 
ry-Bo" ]/». See Ba I 'liiuv. c;ompre)ieiids the various designs and 

(,V/?7o//e//-JJo.\i:s. See ('akioi i h. means w'hieh aie (Miibraced to carry on 

AV/<V’-lku i,s, art? made of iron, and offc‘iisi\e or defeusiie iiicasipes, 

a^’ened »mc u^<’h end of thtfciuive, to * BKAhiJ-), an aii( ie*fct term for a 

ncic'iil tli( arms of the axle-tree, about sword; so called by the Saxons.*' 
riei li tile f)<i\es turn, from causing too DIIAQIJEM AllT, J<V. a broad short 
iitjrh fiiction. sword, which is usually worn on the • 

7V;i-15o\i.s, such as arc •ni led with left side, and is properly a cutlass, 

mail shot for grape, aceorfiliig to the HRAtiUKll, Fj\ A*word sometimes 
i/e of the gull they ar* to be fired out improperli^ used to express tlic niuve- 

if. • • iiient of a (\tmiou to :wiv particular 

Tt'fiorMBoxrs, with lids, for holding^ side. The, correct exprecsion is, to 

iraj;c-.stiot,®&c. Each e.dilac has its point the eaimon, pom/c?- A Cfoiort. 
iwiif distnigiiislied by marks of tlic ca- BRASS All hi ?. I ntivre, L'v. to mix 

ibni ou tb.e lid. the different in^rcdienls which are re- 

BOYAV, in fortification, is a parti- ijuired for the* making of gun-powder 
Milar Irencli .separated from the others, or other eombustihle matter. 

Ahieii, ill winding about, iiudoses dif- Bll ASSABS, JV. thin plates of beaten 

reieut spaces of ground, and runs pa- iron whi<*li were anciently used to covei^ 
rallel with life w'o''ks of the place, that the arms abme thucoat of mail. 

It ini^’ not be euliladi'd. When tw'o at- Brussars and I’uirasscs were w’orn in 
tack.s are made at once, one near to the tlie days of St. 

other, the boyaii iiiaki's a eonummica- BRA\'()l’RE, Fr. According trf the 
lion l)eCv\ei;n the trenches, and serves aiitiior of l!ie French Militarv Dictio- 
ns a line of eontravallation, not oiily to lUtiY, this woid signifies any act of 

hinder the sallies of tlie besieged, but (oiiragi* aTd \aloin* by wliich the en- 

likewise to secure the miners. t<^rpri/ing eiiarncter of a man is di.s- 

l^RACKS, ill a military sense, ar<‘ a tingnisheik •This qiialit*^' is peculiarly 
kind of armour for llie arm: they maiiitest among grenadiers, 
were formerly a part of a coat of BRKACRI, /im7ic,rr. in fortification, 

mail. Tlic straps which are worn across « gaj), or opening, in any part of the 

the .shoiildeas, in order to suspend the works of a forlific»l [ilaee, niiide by the 

brei'ches, are also called Bruces. artillery or mines of the besiegers, pre- 

BRACKh!TS, in gunnery, arc* the paratory to tlie making an assault, 
cheeks of the travelling earriag'e of a T(t repair a Bueacii, is to stop or 
mortar; they are made of strong wood- fill up the gap wdth gabions, fasemes, 

en planks. This naiiie is also given to &c. and pre\cnt the assault, 

that part of a large luortar-bed, where To fortify a Hr. each, is to render 

the. trunnions are placed, for the elo | it inaccessible with ehevai^-^e-frtlte, 
fation of the mortar : they arc some- crowVfeet, &c. • 

times made of wood, aiul more fre- To make n lodgment in the Bb.t.xcu, 
quently of iron, of almost a semiciren- Afier the be.sieg*‘d are driven aw'ay, tlie 
lar figure, well fusioned with, nails and besiegers secure thcrnsclve.s against any 
strong plates. future attack in tiKJ breach, 

BRANCHARD ou civi'ere, Fr. a To clear the Breach, that is, to re- 
haiid-barrow, or litter. Tidal word lite- move the ruins, that it may be the bet-* 
rally means shaft. It is sometimes used ter defended. ^ 

as a inaiflniie to parry sick or wounded BREAK-u/^J a term used w'hen ca- 
soldiers upon. • valry is ordered to diminish its front— 

BRANCIir, Fr, Branch, Tliis word similar to lile-off in the infantry. It is 

G 2 • also 
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also used to sii^nily wheding IVoiii line; 
us iiiiEAKiKC-ijiF to the left, for zv/ieel- 
• irtg to the left. 

’ To To make the 

first opening of the ciirtli to form cn- 
trenchineiits, us at the comnicncemv iit 
of u siege. 1 1 applies also to the sin king 
of tents and rpiitting the ground on 
which any troops hud been encainpe.l. 

HJIEAS1 in military miti- 
quitv, a plecf' of deiciisi\ c iiriuour worn 
on t]K 4 breast of both men and hoiwes. 
They arc but seldouj used iiovf. * 

B n r. A ST-A'hrk. Sec B a n \ p et. 

BREriih, tr. Any opeinug whidi is 
made by torcc. It is aUo used amoni:!; 
the Fi tilth, Lo^ signify successful 
charge upon a body of men. 

BHKECIi of a fmu, tiie*end near 
the ven t . Sec C a n n o\. 

BI{.K\']'7r ranl:^ is a rank in the 
army higher than that for u hich you 
receive pay. It gives precedence (when 
corps are brigaded) aci ording to the 
date of the brevet <*oiiufiission. 

Biu:vrT, Fi\ coimuission, appoint- 
ment. Ujider the old government of 
France it consisted ^in letters or a[)- 
jKiinlinciUs sigticjl by the king, by vk- 
tiie of which evoiy oliicer \^as aiitho- 
ri/ed to discliargo his jnirdcular duly. 
All otficers in tlie old French servit-e, 
from a cornet or sul>-lieuleiiant. np to 
a marshal of France were sult*l Oijicitn 
ii Brevet, 

Brevets (}\[smrance outdc llelenve 
d^Argmt, Fr. certain military and civil 
appomtincnls granted by the old kings 
of France, which were distinguished 
from other places of trust, in a^ much 
SIS every succcssuj- was ohligerl to pay a 
certain sum of money to the litirs of 
the deceased, or for the oischaige of 
his debts. Hence the term brevet 
d^aawrance on de n tenue. 

BlliCKS, substances <'omposed of an 
eautby matter, which arc hardened by art: 
they may be very v^eil coy^-ideicd as arti- 
ficial stone. Bricks are of very great an- 
tiquity, as appears from sacred history, 
the tower ol Babel being built with 
them; mid it is said the remains are 
still visible. The Greeks and Romans, 
&c. generally used bricks in their build- 
ings, witness the Pantheon, &c. In the 
east they baked their bricks in the sun. 
The Romans used them unburiit, having 
first left them to dry in the air for 3, 
i, or 5 years* 
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The besL bricks must not be imde of 
aiu' earth that is full of sand ormrave], 
nor of such as is grittv or stony jibut of 
a greyisli marie, or ulnlish ebalkv clay, 
Ol at iea:^. of leddisli cartbi BiTt if 
thcic is ii^necessity to use that which is 
f-andv, choice should be made of that 
which is tough and i'friong. ' 

'I'hc he.'it fttason for making bricks 
the spring; bct‘aiise they will be subject 
to crack, and be full ot elimks, if iniide 
in the suiiuiier: the loani should be 
v\c!l stepped or soaked, •’and wrought 
with water. They arc shaped iii^a 
mouhl, and, after some drying in the 
sun or air^ are burnt ^to a liaidness. 
This is our manner of making biicks; 
but whether then' were .always made in 
tins maimer admits a doubt., JV'e are 
yot clear what was the use of straw iii 
the bricks for building in E%V];it, or w'hy 
iu some part of CnMiiiniiv liicy mix ^a\v- 
dusi in their clay ibr brielo. 

\Vc arc iu geneial t;ied down by cus- 
tom to one Ibim, and one si/e; wbieii 
is truly ndirnloiis: 8 or 9 inches in 
length, and 4 in breadtli, ib our ge neral 
measure : but beyond ^loubt, there 
might, bo other forms, aiul othrrt;i 7 e'>, 
introduced \ery advaiitaiiconsly. Bricks, 
without any particular toim or shape, 
are used in the north' of England to 
make up the public road^, tScc. parti- 
cularly those in the neighbourhood of 
.Shelheld, Wakefield, and Jxeds. 

CoDijmss IbiicKs, arc of a circular 
form; their use i§ lor stcciiing of walls ; 
wclnwe also concave, and semircyliu- , 
ducal, used for ditlbrent piirpos^. 

G rcy-tSiockSf are made of the purest 
earth, and better wrought: they are 
used in front in buildinf:(^ b^ag the 
strongest and handsomest of this kinll. 

P/rtfT-BiucKS, are made rtf the same 
earth, or worse, with a mixture of dirt 
from the streets, and being carelessly 
put out of hand, are therefore weaker 
and more brittle, and are only used out; 
of sight, and where little stress is laid 
[ on them. 

! Bed Slochf arc made of a particular 
earth, well wrought, and little injiw^-l 
by mixture ; tliey are used in fine 
work, audj|Ornaments. 

UedgC7'lj/~BRicKfi, arc made of a yel- 
lowish colqprcd loam, very hqfd to the 
touch, containing Uggreat quantity of 
sand; tlieir pai*ticular excellence is, 

that 
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that tley will Ix iir the greatest \ ioleiicc 
of lireVvitliout hurt. 

in inilltar^ aflftirs, arc ol* 
SOvcuil soi ts-aiul (Icnoniiuiilioii'^, viz. 

are iihuit! of huge 
l^uudies oi‘ rushes, hound fast together, 
Aver which piaiihs are laid, and ih^.teiied : 
these arc put in marshy pl.n'c-, ibr the 
army to pass o\or on rm , emergency. 

PeUitK^nL or hangiii^ Bridois, are 
those not supported l)y posts, pillars, 
or hutments, hut hung at larg<! in the 
air, sustalned*oidy at the two^nd^. 

that which is ta-leiied 
with hinges atone end only, s<i iha.i the 
other may be drawn up (m^which case 
the bridge is almost perpoiidicular) to 
hijuler the passage of a ditch, 
There others jnatfc to diaw back 
and hinder tlie passagt'; and some th-i^ 
open ill ^lu^middle; o‘a' Imlfof which 
tarns av\ay to one side, and the other 
hulJ to tiic otiicr, aiKl'both again join 
at pleasi-re. 

FVv.o/^'--fhirnrrF, is genornily made of 
two small bridges, nilil one over tlic 
otJier, ill siicli a inaniu r that the up- 
permost St nJLcher^ out by tlic lielp oi" 
rerl^ii cords running tlnough pullics 
placed along the sides of tlie upper 
luidge, which push il forward^ till the 
end of. it joins the place it is intended 
to be lixed on. They are fiei[uently 
used to surprise works, or out-posts 
that have only narrow ditches. 

Bill non of booty is a number of 
conirnoii boats joined ^«aral!ej to eacli 
.other, at the distance ol* 0 feet, nil 
they r^ach across the rher; which bt- 
ing cohered with strong planks, and 
fastened with anchors aiul ropes, the 
troopSBinarch over. 

BiiiDGn of communicaf ion, is that 
made o\ei^a ri\er, by which two ar- 
mies, or forts, which are separated by 
that river, have a fiee coiiuuunicatiuu 
with one another. 

, Floatin^-PKiDGJLy a bridge made use 
of 111 form of a w'ork in fortification 
called a redoubt ; eoii'isnng of tw'o 
boats, covered w'ith plaids, which arc 
si^dly framed, so as to bVar either 
lioi se or arlillery. Bridges of this kind 
are frequently used. ^ 

Puw/u/i-BiiinoE, a number of tin or 
copper bgats placed at the di^nniee of 7 
or tifcit aMinder^eacli fualeucd with 
an auclior, or a strong rope that goes 
across the river^ running through tlie 
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rings of the pontons. They are co- 
vered with baulks, and then with chests 
or planks, for the army to walk over. 
See l*oNio\. 

Caul:, or Bnrrcl Bridoe, a numli^p 
of einpt^ casks that support baulks and 
phciks, made as aboxe into a bridge, 
wliere pontons, txv. are wanting. Fk\- 
perioiHc has tanglit iis lliat 5 tim of 
empty casks wil sup[;ort above water 
POOO ponmU : hence any ealeniatioii 
ma> be made. 

* Bill nL?i:s arc ni;vdc carpcjitry or 
masoiirv. Tlie number of arches of a 
bridge is giiieraily made odd; cither 
tJiat the middle of the slrfani or eliief 
eilTcnt ma^ How iVedy without iiitei- 
1 apt ion oi‘ a pier; or that the two 
Jiahcs of tbe hi ulpe, by iir.i(!eat[y rising 
from the ends to tlic i.niltile, may there 
inoei in tlu' liigiie-'L aiul larjjcst arch; 
or else, (br i!ie sake ni‘ gr*ii.e, that by 
being oj.en in the initldle, the e>c in 
\ic»\mg it, may look diieitiy tlnough, 
as we always Expect to do in looking 
at il, and without whidi opening we 
gene rally feel a disappointment in view- 
mg it. , * 

If th*' bildge b('T*qn}illy high through- 
out, the arelies, hemg all of a height, 
are mack' of one size, which eaii^es a 
gKiut '‘.iviiig of rente! ing. Jf the biidge 
be in* lua* in the middle th.in at ilie 
ends, lei iiic arcln's dt'eieasc from the 
inidiiie t iwards lach end, hut so that 
each h ilf Iu^vq the arches exactly alike, 
and that t!K*y ihcreasi jii span projior- 
tioiially to I heir height, so as to lie al- 
ways tlie same kind of liguic. Bridges 
shoiihl laiher be of few and large 
an’lies, than c>f many and small ones, 
if the height and situation will allow 
of it. 

^ihiicn of all the Tert?is peculiar to 
Brirors, 4‘*- 

Abut mint. See' But mints. 

Arrb^ an opening of a bridge, thrq^igh 
or under w'hieh the water, parses, 
and which is snp|U'rtcd by piers of biit- 
iiumts. Arches arc ek^nomiiiatcd cir- 
cular, elliptical, cycloidal, caternariaii, 
e’quihbrial, got hie', 6cc. according to 
their figure or curve. 

ArchicoU, the curve or line formed 
by the upper sides of the voussoirs or 
areff-stones. It js parallel to the intra- 
dob or under side of the arch when the 
vouh'.oirs arc all of the same length; 
otliorwibc not. 
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By tlie sircbixolLis also sumetiiiies un- to it, us it sinks by the vx( ightll’ tin? 

dersioofi the whole set ot' voussoirs. work, so us always to keep its lof above 

Banquet y the raised tbot-putli at the water: and tlierelbre the sides liujjt b® 

sid(^ ot‘ ihf: brirk-e next the paiapet: it iiicitle very stionjj;, and kept e.suiid^j* by 

is^geneiully rai^( d about a loot above*' eross timbers within, le&t tlie fijivut pres- 

the nuddle tir lioix'-pus'-aj.o, and 3, 1, • sure ot t4ic aiubicul water crush th{ 
5, (i, or 7, 6ic. i'cet broad, aceordinp, to ! sides in, and s > not only eiul.iiiiier the 
the size of the brid;;e, and paved with | work, but aUo dr<iivn the wurknien 
Jarj;e stout.', xvliose lini|,tli is etpial to I williin it. The eais=^on is inatlc of tlic 
the hreadth i)f the walk. j sh.ipe t)f the pier, but some feet wid'^r 

BatlurdeaUy or ? a ease of pllinjr, &e. j on every side to make rot'in for the 
Cofirr-damy ^ S wnbont a^ bottoii^ I men to ^vork; the whol^.of the Side^ 
fixed HI the river, \vater-lii;ht or nearly j aiC of two pieces, both jrniieil to tiie 
so, by whicli to lay tlie bottom dry for ij bottom fjiiiie loiind, and each tith.n at 
a space larj^* enough to huiht llie pier i lln* suhenr anjj,lij, sous to be disen^a;:,'. d 
on. Wben it i.s h\id, its sides uMcbin'r 1 from the bottom, and Utirn c«u:h other, 
above the level ni' the vvat^, i!ie water j wlun the jner is laiscd to (be de-iied 
is f)»it ol’ it, <•: diawn oil' by |, height, and snnl^ It is aUo cnnve"hnt 

o till the s| ae i ediy : :md ij to leave a lillle sluice made iw liiie bot;- 
U ei kept t# bv the sii).- m< .le . nntii 'j *om, ocTio ^anally to open and shut, to 
tlie p! I !■> la.r : up in it, and t.’sen the ! -'..ilc the rai '‘•on and pa r's. ;*'rtnnL.' hy, 
rnateiiaN of il aie «!, evn up at-ain. ^ before it be hh'ished, tt) ti y if it boWom 
Bltr.n•l^^^u^ are u),ai(‘ in vsnioes maji- J level and riL^htly; lf»r b\ opeiuni' the 
luns, eitliej bv a sui'ile ^>e!o ni(', or by j sluice, the vvtiti i will null in and till it 
a do'ibie <jue, vvjlli esay er < lai'K ram- ' to the In uihl of the exleiior warer, and 
med in btiween tluiiwo, l' j.*; wut the ! the weight m'* the woik .drendy hnilc 
,»vatt r r*,oin (.nniriu; thooch ihv* sink's : ' w ill sink il ; tin ii h\ shnitirn*: the sluice 
and tlit^^c' .nr!oM'r< '-ware' aUo madv' ei- ! auain, and p\impm<;®ont 4 lie water, it 
t*itr with piles Olds, diive.i elo,e b\ one • wdl be mndv to tlnat au,ain, and th’^rc'-t 
sinoiher’, and someiiims notihed or* of the work may be completed. It iiUHt 
dov®taih d into (sicb other, or with' not how cut be sunk except wdien the 
piles jrr.Mwed in tlu' sides, driven iii*at. i sides are. hii»,h enoiudi to rc'ach above 
j\ distance h’oni one anothi r, and boiirds ! the siirlace of the water, otherwise it 
Jet dow n lJe^wuel• I la in in grooves. cannot bo raised and laid dry again. 

But nhint.i, aic the < \i rt .mi les of a i ]\Tr. Labcwlo tells us, that tlic cais- 
lirifke, liy whivh il joins jiu, or abuts sous in which he Juiilt Westminster 
upon, the land, c»r sides of tlie liver, tVe. j bridge, eoiitained above J jO loud of hr 
These must lie made very secure,/ timber, of 40 cedne feet eaeh, and were 
fjuito inunove.ible, and more than barely j of more tonnage or capacity ^hau a 
snthcK’nt tj^ resist tl:e drift of its adja- } 40 gun ship of war. 
centaicb ; so that, if there arc notrock.** I Cetitm, are the timber frames ercct- 
orvcTY solid Jiunka to raise them an.iiiist, ! ed in the spuees of the arches tib tuni 
tliey nnist be well re-inUireed with pro- :l tlnmi on, by building on them ihovons- 
per wiill.s or reliirn*-, Sic. jj soirs of the areb. As the centre serves 

Caisson, a kiiul of clie-t, or lh;t-bot- '/ as a foundation for the arch to be built 
turned boat, in vvhicli a pier is built, on, when the arch is eoinpleteil, that 
then sinik to the bed of the river, and j. funndation is struck from under it, to 
the h^des Wsenrd and taken olY froiii f make way for the water and navigationt 
the bottom, by a contrivam-e for that:, siiicl then the arch will stand of itself 
purpose; the bottom of it bi ing Iclt " troni its curved figure. The cciiiei* 
tmdor the pier as a ibundation. It is !j must be constructed of the exact figure 
evident tluTefore, that l!ie boltoins of of the intended arch, convex, as the 
the caissons must be iiuule very strong arch is concave, to receive it on as a 
mid tit for the foundations of tile piers, mould, lli the form be circular, tlici 
, The caisson is kept alloat till thcjpier ciu*vc is struck from a central point by 
be biiilt to the height of low-water a radius ; i4’ it be elliptical, it •liould be 
mark; and for that purpose its sides struck with a doiible®cord, passing over 
must either be made of more than that 1 two pins lixed in the focu&ses, as the 
height at firsi, or else gladually raised J inathcinaticiaus dcserihe tlieir ellipses; 



;uul net by striking ditlbrent pieces f)i* | iis to height and breadth, and tliercforc 
. arcs ol circles from sexeral centres : J has a plain scale annexed to il, lu inca- 
tipr jlicie will form no ellipsis at all, I sure the parts by. It also shews tlic ^ 
but an irregular mibhapen curve made | manner of working up and decorating 
up or broken pieces of dilFerc^it circular 1 the Ironts of the bridge, 
arches; hut it the arch be of tuiy other 1 Exlrados^ exterior curvature, or 
form, the several abscissas and orili- j line of an arch. In the propositions (jf 
nates should be calculated ; then their; the second section of Ih-oib&sor Hutton’s 
corresponding lengths, transferred to i Principlesi of Hrid^ess^his the oxilf^v or 
the centering, wdl give so many points ■ upper line of the v\all above the arch; 
of the curve; by bending a bow of Imt il often means only the upper or ex- 

piiable matter, according t^ those terior cuiye of the vous^irs. 

.points, the curve may be drawn. ' the bottoms of thc^iers, 

The centres arc constructed oi' beams | &c. or tlic bases on wJiicIi they aic built, 
of timber, tirmly pinned and bound , These bottoms arc always 4,0 I c made 
together, into orxe entire compact fiiiiuc, I with projection^, ‘'.renter or less ac- 
covered sihootli at top wifi i plunks or i cording to llw spjces oit whitdi they aie 

boanls to place the v(^;ssoirs on ; the ; hnilt. Agr(;cable to the natniv ol' tlio 

whole s^ipportcd by o IT-set s in the sides ( ground, depth and vciocily of wjikT, 
of the piers, and by piles driven into the# jStc. the foundations are laid, atid tlics 
bed of the #iver, and capable ol* being | piers built after 'lilTcreni imniucj s, cither 
raise^l and depressed by wedges con- | 111 caissons, in batLiinltaiiN, on stills 
trived for that purpose, and for taking j with sterlings, ^-c. for the \v.irtic‘nlar 
them down when the arch is completed. I method of doing which, see each iiiider 
They should also be const rncted of st its respeciivc term, 
strength more than siiflicient to bear The most. o!;\ i(;iis and simple rnctliorl 
the weight of the arch. of laying llie found.itions and raising tiie • 

In taking tiie centre dtiwii, first let piers up to the wa^r-inark, is to turn 
it doiPu a little, all in apiece, by casing 1 the river out -of its course above the 
scime of the wedges; then let it rest a place of the bridge, into a new channel 
few days to try if tlie arch makes any cut for it near the place where it nuAos 
elTorts to fall, or any joints open, or an elbow or turn ; then the piers uro 
any stones crush or crack, ^:c. that tlic huiit on dry ground, and tlus water 
damage may he repaired before the turned intT) its old (‘oursc again; the 
centre is entirely removed, which is not new one being securely bunkeil up. This 
to he (lone till the arch ceases to make is certainly the* best iiietkod, when the 
any visible ell’orts. new channel can he easily and conve- 

• Cheat, See Crti.s.s’ 07 i. iiiently niude. Il is, liow ever, seldom 

Coffiw-daui. See Baltardaiu. or never the case. 

Drifl, 1 of an arch, is the jmsh or Another method is, to la;, •only the 
Shindy or > force which it exerts in the space of each pier dry till it he built, by 
Thrttsty ydirectioii of the length of surroundiing it with piles and planks 
the*bridge. This force arises from the driven down into the bed of the rivx i*, 
pc^rpcndicnlnr gravitation of the stones so close together as to exclude the v. atcr 
of the arch, which being kept from de- from coming in ; then the water is 
S('-fcnding by the form of the arch, and pumped out of the inclosed space, the' 
the resistance of the pier, exert their pier built in it, and lastly tlie afW 
force in a lateral or horizontal direction, planks drawn up. '^I his is coiTcr-dam 
I'liis force is computed in Prop. 10 , of w ork, but evidently cannot I'C practised 
Mr. Huttoifs Principles of Bridges, if the bottom be of a loose consistence, 
where the thickness of the pier is deter- admitting the water to oo/c and^spring 
mined that is necessary to resist it, and up through it. 

is greater the lower the arch is, cateris When neither the whole nor part of 
paribus. $ the river can be easily laid dry as above. 

Elevation, the orthographic projeo othe% methods are to be used; such as 
tioii of th« front of a bridge, (■! the ver- to build either in caissons or on stilts, 
tical plane, parallclito its length. This botli which methods arc described under 
is necessary to shew the form and di- their proper words; or yet by another 
ineiisions of the arches and other parts, I method, which hath,, tlioii^h seldom, 

been 


been sometimes used, without la\ing'thc 
boltoiu dry, and which is thus: the 
pier is hiiilt ii|M>n strong rnltjs or grat- 
in^rs of timber, well bound togcLiicr, 
and buo\cd iij) on the surlncc ot* the 
wat(M* l)y si I’ou'j, cable*., fixed *o the other 
floats or machine') till the jiicris built; 
the whole i.-) then gently let down to the 
bottom, which must Vie made level for 
the [Hnpo*^e : lint of these methodft, that 
of hnihimg in caissons is best. 

Milt before Hit' jiier can be bHill in any 
manner, tbe ground at the bottom must 
be well seemed, and made f|nite good 
and safe, if tl, be not so naturally, 'riie 
' fcpaee inur.t lie boreil into, to try t heeon- 
sistenee of the^grouiid; ifnd if a jiood 
Kittom c,f stone, or firm jj^’avel, c»ay, 
be met with, witliin a moderate 
di.|)l!i Ijelow tlie bed of the ri\er, ll»e 
loose sand, 6n\ must ho renmved and 
digged out to it, ami the foundation 
laid on the firm bottom on a strong 
grating oi base of tiinl’er made imich 
broader <'\ ery way than tin* jiier, that 
there may be the greater base to press 
‘'on, to prevent its beimj; sunk ; but if a | 
boiid bottom cainiolfbe found at a con- | 
Nciiieiit depth to dig to, "-ho s|nu‘c must 
tliep bo driven full of strong pilch, whose 
tops must be sawed olf level some Ci’Ct 
below the bed of the water, the sand 
baling been jirevifnisly out for 
lluit purpose;^ and then the fouinlation 
on a grating* of timber, laid «m their 
tops as hcfoie^ or, when tlie bottom is 
not good, if It be made level, and a 
strong grating tinaber, ^2, tl, or 4 
times as l.ii gc as the base of the pier be 
inaiie, it vViil I’onn a gooil lia*..' to build 
on, its gnat si/e preventing it from 
sinking. In driving tf»e pilo, lx gin at ] 
tlie middle, and proceed omwnrds all 
tile way to the btnxlers or imirgin; the 
reuMin of wlfuli is, that if tlie outer 
oijes vveie driven the tcitli of the 
inner would he riierehy so jraimied 
togt^her,a^ not fo alhnv tlie inner piles 
to be driven : and beside >, tlie niles im- 
inedivAlely under the piers, it is also very 
prudent to dilvc in a single, doalile, ov 
triple row of lliem ronml, and clo.e to 
tbe frauie of tlie foundation, cutting 
them off a little above it, to Mcnrc it 
from slipping aside out of its placed and 
to bind tlu‘groiinil muler the pier {inpor: 
for, as the safety of the wlwhe briilge de- 
pends on tli^ foundation, too much care 


cannot be used to liave tlie bottom madft 
(jnite secure. I 

Jilt'd', the border marie louiickthtf 
stilts nndej a pier. Sec Slerling. • 

hnposlA'b the pilrt of the pier on which 
the feet of the arches stand, or from 
wjiich they spring. 

Kci/stonr, the middle vonssoir, or the 
arch-stone in the top or iinmediatcly 
over the r-entre of the arch. The length 
of the key-stone, or thiekness of the 
arrbivoll at top, is allow^tl to he about 
1-1 oth or l-l(ilh of the sj'aii hv the best • 
arcbiteel ». 

the elevation of a bridge 
or iront \ ifw, a.s seen at an iiilinile <hs- 
iLiiice. 

l^urupet, thc^fercast-wall made on the 
top of a budge to prevent f‘a'?tengerfi 
Tjoin falling over. Jn good bridge", to 
build the parapet but a littit part of its 
height close or solul, and upon tlRit a 
balustrade to above a man’s licigbl, ha*) 
an elegant eller L. 

Piers, the v^ alls built for the support 
of the arches, and from which they 
spring as their b 'ses. '’i'hev should Vie 
built of large f locks of* stone, ^sohd 
throughout, mid eramped together with 
iron, which will make tlir whole as one 
solid stone. Their faces or ends, iVom 
the base U() to hl{;Ii-walPr mark, should 
project sharp out with a silicnt angle, to 
divide the stream: ov perlinps the 
bottom ot the pier should be limit ftut 
or s(|uarc up to nbout half llie In igM of ' 
low'-water mark, to allow a lodgement • 
jigaiii'ot it for the sand and niui^ to go* 
oxer the foundation; lest, by* being 
kept bare, the water should iu time 
mulermiiie, and so ruin or inyiirc it. 
Tlic best form of tbe projeetion fci#di- 
xidingthe stioani, is the triangle; and 
the longer it is, or the more acute the 
salient angle, the better it will divide 
it, and tlie less will the force of the 
water be against ilia pier; but it may 
be sufficient to make that angle a right 
OIK', as it will inak(’ the work stronger ; 
and in tiiat e.isc the perpendicular pro- 
jection wrll be erjual to half tbe breadth ' 
or tbicknc*>s of tbe pier. In rixers, ou 
which lar^e heavy eraft navigate and 
I pass the arlhcs, it may, perhaps, be bet- * 
j ter to maj^e the ends semu ircular : for, 

I altlioiigh It docs noi^divide the water so 
well as the triangle, it will biitli better • 
turn olVaiid bear llie shock of the craft. 

Th« 
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thickness of’ the piers should be 
. such J-s will make them ol’ weijjht or 
streji^h sulHcient to support their in- ' 
terj'icent'arch iiidependeut of any other 
arches ; and then, if the middle of the 
pier be run up to its full llcit;ht, the^ 
centering may be struck to be used in 
another -arch before the haiiches are 
filled up. The whole theory of the 
piers may be seen in the third section 
of Professor Hutton's Trindptes of 
Bridges, , , - ‘ 

, They should be made with a broad 
bottom on the foundation, andgradually I 
diminishing in thickness by oil-sets up to 
low-water mark. " • 

Biksy are timbers driven into the 
bed of the river for various purposes, 
and ara either round, square, or Hat 
like planks. They may be of any* 
wood whichiwill not rot under water; 
but ^ak and fir arc mostly used, espe- 
cially the latter, on account of its 
length, Straightness, and cheapness. 
They are shod with a pointed iron at 
the bottom, the better to penetrate into 
the ground, and are bound with a strong 
iron-band or •ring at top, to prevent 
them^Vom being split by the violent 
strokes of the ram by which they are 
driven down. 

Piles are either used to build the 
foundations on, or they are driven about 
the pier as a border of defence, or to 
support the centers on; and in this case 
, \vhei\tlic centering is reitjovedjthey must 
.either bo drawn up, or sawed off very 
kow under water; but it is perhaps bet- 
ter to smw them off and leave them' 
sticking in the bottom, lest the drawing 
of them out should loosen the ground 
about file foundation of the pier, 
Tho& to huijd on, are either such as 
are cut oil’ by the bottom of the water, 
or rather a lew feet within the bed of 
the river: or else such as are cut off at 
low-water mark, and then they are 
called stilts. Those to form. borders of 
defence, are rows driven in dose by the 
frame of a foundation, to keep it firm, 
or else they are to form a case, or jet- 
tee about tlic stilts, to keep the stones 
within it, that are thrown in to fill it up : 

Jii tliis case the piles are groovi^l, driven 
at a little distance from each other, and 
plunk pi/fs into the grooves between 
them, and driven dftw'ii also, 'till the 
whole space is surrounded. Besides 
using this for stilts, it is sometimes 



necessary to surround a stone pier with 
a sterling, or jettce,' and fill it up witb 
stones to secure an injured pfer from 
being still more damaged, and the wdiple 
bridge ruined. The piles to support 
the centiTs may also serve as a border of 
fiiliiig to secure the foundation, cutting 
them off low enough after the center is 
removed. 

Pik~drjvcr, an engine for driving 
down the piles. It consists of a large 
ram or « iron sliding n^eipendicularly 
down between tw'o guide-posts ;*whicli 
being lifteil up t6 the top of them, and 
there let fall from u great ln-ight, comes 
down upon the top of the jjile with a 
violent i>lowik It is vvtfl ked either with 
men or ho^es,' and either wdth or with- 
out wheel-w'ork. That which was used 
at the building of VVcstiuinster bridge, 
is perhaps the best ever invented. 

Pitchy of an arch, the perpendicular 
height from the spring or impost to thp 
key-stone. • 

I Plan, of any part, as of the founda- 
tions, or piers, or superstructure, is the 
orthographic projection of it on a plaue • 
parallel to the horizen. 

Push, of an -arch. See Drift, 

Salient aiig/c, of a pier, the projecr 
tioii of the end against the stream,* to 
divide itself. The light-lined angle best 
divides the jtrcain, and the more acute, 
the better for that purpose; but the 
right angle is generally used, as making 
the best masoliry. A .seiificircular end, 
though It docs not diviilo the stream so 
well, is sometimes better in large navi- 
gable rivei s, as it carries the craft the 
better ofii^ or bears tlieir sl;«cks the 
better. 

Shoot, of an arch. See Drift. 

Spi itigerSyixre I he lir&t or lowest stones 
of an arch, being those ' at its feet, 
and bearing immediately on ihd im- 
port. 

Sf€?dingSy or JettUs, akind«of*caA 
made about a jTicr of stilts, i^c, to secare 
it, and is particularly dcsciibcd under 
the next word,iS'/«7<«. 

Stills, a set of piles driven intp the 
space intended for the pier, whose tops 
being sawed level off, above low-water 
mark, tlie pici- is then raised on them. 
This Miethuji was formerly used w'hen 
the bottom of the river could not be laid 
dry; and these stilts were surrounded, 
at a few feet distance, by a row^ of pilfes 
and planks, &c. close to thSm like a 
11 coffer- 


coffer-dain, and called a sitrli»g, or 
jcltcc; aficT which loose stones, &c. are 
* tlirown or poured down into the space, 
'till it is hlled up to the top, by that 
means Ibrining a kind of pier of rubble 
or loose work, and which is kept to- 
gether by the sides or sterlings : this is 
then paved level at the top, and the 
arches turned upon it. This method 
was formerly much u'^ed; most of the 
large old bridges in England being 
erected that •'ay', such as« London 
bridge* Newcastle bridge, Rochester 
bridge, &c. But the inconveniences 
attending it«.rc so great, that it is now 
quite disused : fur, because of ihe loose 
composition of ftie piers, Wiey must be 
made very large or broad, ^r el>e the 
arch must push them over, and rush 
down as soon as the renter was drawn ; 
which great breadth of piers and ster- 
lings 80 much contracts the passage of ' 
ihc water, us not only \cry much to in- 
commode tlie navigation liiroiigh the 
arch, from the fall and quick motion 
of the water; but likewise to put 
* the bridge itself in much danger, es- 
pecially in time of lloo<ls, when the 
water is too much for the passage. Add 
to this, that besides the danger there is 
of Vhe pier bursting out tlw’ sterlings, 
they arc also sul»ject to much decay and 
damage b\ the velocity of the water 
and the cruft passing through the 
arches. 

Thrust, See Drift. 

Voussnirs, (lie stones whieli immedi- 
ately form the arch, tlicir undersides 
constituting the intrudos. The middle 
one, or o key-stone, should be about 
l-15th or l-16th of the span, as has 
been obseived; and the rest should in- 
crease in size all the way down to the 
impost: the more they increase the bet- 
ter, as they will the belter bear the 
great weiglit which rests upon them 
vPithttu to being crushed; and also will 
bind the firmer together. ^'Iieir joints 
should also be cut perpendicular to the 
curve of the intrados. For more in- 
formqjtion, see Professor IluttonS Pri/V- 
ciples of' Bridges, N e vveas tl e, 1 7 7 3, i n 8 vo. 

Bax nor, in gunnery, the two pieces of | 
timber which go between the tw'o tran- 
soms of a gun-carriage, on whioli the 
coins are placed, for elevating the piece. 
•See ('aukiaoi:. 

BRlDLE--/Jm-7^rufrt a guard used 
by the cavalry, which consists inha\ing 


the sword hilt above the helmel; tile, 
blade crossing the back of theihcad, 
the point of the left shoulder, aid ihe^ 
bridle-arm ; its edge directed to the^ft, 
and turneiPa little upwards, in order to 
bring the Counting in a proper direction 
to protect the hand. 

Bill DON orBari)OON,the snaiBeand 
rein of a military bridle; which acts in- 
dependent of the bit and curb at the 
pleasure of the rider. 

BRIG^VDE, in military affairs, im- 
plies a party or division of a body of 
soldiers, w'hether horse, foot, or artil- 
lery, under the command of a brigadier. 
"J'hcrc arc, projicrly speaking, three sorts 
of brigades, viz. the brigade of an army, 
the brigade of i^troop of horse, and the 
brigade of artillery. A brigade of the 
wriny is either foot or dragoons, whose 
exact number is not fixed, l»it generally 
consists of 3 regiments, or 6 battaljons: 
a brigade of horse may consist of 8, 10, 
or 13 squadrons; and that of artillery, 
of 8 or 10 pieces of camion, with all 
their appurtenances. The eldest brigade 
takes the right of the first line, the se- 
cond of the second line, iwid the rest in 
order, the youngest alwa}s jiosi^ssing 
the center. Tlic cavalry and artillery 
observe the same order. 

The horse (irlifU rti in the British ser- 
vice arc called the horse Brigade ; and 
consist of C troops, with their gui\s and 
stores, 'riieir nead quarters are at 
Woolwich, wh^rc hanrlsoinc barracks, 
detached from those of the royal artil- 
lery, lia\ e been erected for their acconir 
moclatinn. • 

Bill o ADF.-Mq;or, an oflicer appointed 
by the brigadier, to assist him in tlio 
management of his briga^efe. 'Wie most 
experienced captains are generallf no- 
minated to this post. According to the 
regulations published by authority, a 
brigade-major is attached to the "^bri- 
gade, and not to any particular briga- 
dier-general, as the aid-de-camp is. . 

Bii iGADE-31fl/or-G eneraL The mi- 
litary cfommaiids in Great-Bi‘ituiii being 
diiided into districts, an office has been, 
established for the sole transaction of 
brigade duties. Through this ollice all 
orders fi|jm the coimnaiider-in-chieC to 
the generals of districts relative to corps 
of olficcK, &c. must pass— {■'or further 
information on this head, see Jameb':| 
liegimenfat Cwnpanion. 

Brigade oj Engineers, a brigade of 
. engineers 


• m&y consist of only two or garrison ; and the brigadier of horse, 
three' officers, who arc uiuicfied to an theiuigndier of foot in the field. 

^ HinoADiKii,^iiri4,Wtcr,Fr.)acertaiir 

^ pnrCADl?, F/’, according to the French rank which is given to a mounted sol- 
signifies^ the union of several squn- dier. He isnext to the quarter-mus*ter. 

•drons or battalions, under life, coinnuind BaiOADiKa des Armccs, Fr. This 
ot one colonel, who has alao the rank corresponds with our term Brigadier- 
of brigadier general in the army. General. A brigadier-general ranks 

Biigade also signifies the junction of above a colonel, and has the command 
two troops belonging to the same corps, of a brigade of cavalry, • dragoons, or 
Likewise the incorporation of seieral infantry. 

soldiers belonging to the ^me regi- BRKkADitR Fr. a sortpf . 

nient. head cornrnissury «)r wagon mllster gc- 

Bhigadr (PArtilleric, Fr. a certain neral, who has the siiperintendancc of 
quantity of cannon, &c. with the ne- the difierent tiarts, &c. belonging to an 
cessary stores, &c. The toldiers that army. 

are attached to .these gnus, are collec- B11IGA#^D, Fr.* A free-booter; 
tively called a brigade every soldier who, contrary to orders 

Br§gai)j;^/c C'«iY//c;7V,Fr. Among the and the acknowledged usages of war, 
French a brigade of cavalry consists ef commits acts of plunder, 
different •egiments, making together BllIGANDINE or BR^GANTl^’E, in 
eight or ten squadrons, who are under ancient military history, a coat of mail, 
the command of a superior officer, who or kind of defensive armour, consisting 
is a colonel of cavalry, and has the rank of tin. • 

of brigadier general in the army. BRIGUE, Fr. a plot or conspiracy 

Brigade de Dragons, Fr. this bri- which is formed against a commanding 
gade consists of diflerent regiments of officer, to deprive him of his situatioA. 
dragoons; xmkiiig together, (according BRINGER, a^terin used in the re- 
to me respective strength of each regi- cruiting branch of the British service, 

ment) eight squadrons or more. It is to signify a person who produces man 

commanded by a colonel of dragoons, ot; boy, within the regulated age, that 

who hus also the rank of brigadier ge- is willing to enlist, lie is allowed one 

neral in the army. I guinea i'(^ his trouble. 

Brigade dUInfantcrie, Fr. a brigade i Bringers-?^/?, an antiquated military 
of infantry consists of one or more re- expression, to signify Hie whole rear 
giments of foot, mating together four, rank of a' uattnlioii drifwii up, ns being 
five, six, or eight battalions, wiiich are% the hindmost men of every file. 

• under the command of a colonel of foot, BRlN’S-d^Fsf, Fr. large sticks or 

• ivho Has the rank of brigadier general poles resembling small pickets, with 

in the army. iron at each end. They •are used to 

BRiGADi-;dr Boulangers,. Fr. It was cross ditches, particularly in Flanders, 
us^ial in the old French service to hii- BRISURE, in fortification, is a line 
gude the bakers belonging to the army, of 4 or 5 fathom, which is allowed to 
Fiach brigade consisted of one master the curtain and orillon, to make the 
baker and three boys. , hollow tower, or to cover the concealed 

BRIGADIER, a military officer, flank. ^ 

whose rank is next above th.it f)f a co- BRO.VDSIDE, in a scfP-fight, im- 
ionel; appoinled to coinmahd a corps, plies the discharge of all the afiillery 
consisting of several battalions or regi- on one side of a ship of war. 
ments, culled a brigade. This title in BIIOAD-SVVOHL), a sword with a 
■ England is suppressed in time of peace, broad blade, chiefly designed* for cut- 
but revived in actual serxice in the ting; not at present much used in the 
field. Every brigadier inarches at the British service, except by some lew 
head of his brigade upon €uty. Bri- regiments of cavalry and Highland in-^ 
gadiers, whether of horse ov foot, in fantry. Among the cavalry, this weapon 
garrison,* or elsewbeie, take coinmund hus in general given place to the sabre. . 
• according to the eftres of their cummis- The principal guaids with the broad 
sions. Formerly the brigadier of foot sword are : • 

commanded the brigadjiier of horse in The inside guard (similar to carte in 

II 2 fencing 
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f’ciiciiijj;) which is ttirineil ])y 
your point in a line about (3 iucheit 
Uiighcr than \our aiilaji,oiiist*s left eye, 
the hilt opposite your own breast, the 
iinijtir nails tnnierl upwards, and the 
fcduc of the sword to tlie left. 

The outside ^mu ii (resembling tierce) 
in which by a turn of the wrist from 
the former jjosiiion the point of the 
sword is directed above antagi)- 
iiist’s light eye, and the edge of the 
weapon turned to tlic right, to protect 
the outside of yourbody from thcatlack. 

The medium f^uardy which is a posi- 
tion between the inside and outside 
guard, seldom used, as it alfords very 
little protection. • ^ 

The hanging guard (similar to prime 
and sccondc) in wdiich the hitt of your 
Kword is raised high enough to view 
your opponent under the shell, and the 
point directed towards his body. 

The St. George's guard, which pro- 
tects the head, and differs from the 
last described only in railing the hand 
somewhat higher, and bringing the 
^oint nearer to yourself. 

The swords worn J^y officers of tlie 
infantry being constructed either for 
cutting or thrusting, it is necessary for 
gentlemen to be acijuainted both with 
the tnelhud of attacking and defenditig 
with the broad sword and with the ra- 
pier. Tliose who have not thd; opportu- 
nity of regidar. lessons from a professed 
teacher, may obtain much useful infor- 
mation from a work entituled the Art 
of Defence on Toot, with the Uroad 
Sword, \'C. in which the spadroon or 
r-ut and tlj;u&t sword play is reduced 
into a reguiar system. 

UROlJKf^U Ins, Vr, buskins or half 
boots. They arc geiu'iullv worn by 
Jitdit armed troops. 

'HIIOND. See BiiANn. 
hlUmir.H -SDbDfKKS, (F/rm- 
d'.lf/ue^ IJr.) An affectionate and en- I 
iiiiU'itfg term which is ust'd among iiiili- 
tary iiieii, from the commander in 
efiief’ of an army to tfie lowest drum- 
boy inclusive. Soldieis ought, iil fact, 
to constitute a family within llieni- 
seUes. The cause they have to defend, 
and the dungerb they iiiiist encounter, 

> are so many motives for mutual al- 
tachnient. 

BUOU hVlTK, Fr. a wheelbarrow ; 
such as is used in the construction or 
deinolitiou of fortified places. 


BROWNRllJ., the ancient weapon 
of the English foot, resembling d oat-' 
tk'-ax. 

BRUNT. The troops who siWain 
the principisl shock of the enemy' in 
action, are^snid to bear the hruut of 
the battle. 

RRUS(iURR une attaque, Fr. is to 
open the trenehes in tlic nearest ap- 
proaches to a plare, completing the 
works from the front towards the rear. 
This undertaking is extremely ha/ard- 
ous, unless the object inutfisted, or at- 
tacked, be ill-garrisoned, have a narrow 
front to besiege, or the ditches be dry, 
&c. ^ 

Brusquer Vaffaire, Fr. to attack 
suddenly, and without attending to any 
regular luleof rifilitary nianoMivrc. 
^BUCCANEERS, in military ifistory,- 
a name frequently ajiplicd to those fa- 
mous adventurers, consisting of pirates, 
he. from all the maritime luitioiis of 
Europe, who formerly joined together, 
and made war upon the Spaniards in 
America. 

BUCKETS. Water buckets arc ne- 
cessary appendages to field pieces, to 
cool the gun when liofly engn^^ed ; 
otherwise it might fire itself, or run at 
the muzzle. 

BUCKLER, apiece of defensive ar- 
mour used by the ancients. It was al- 
ways worn on the left arm, and com- 
posed of w icker-w’ork, of the lightest 
sort, but most commonly of hides, for- 
tified with piatbs of brass or oCher 
metals. The shape of it vaiied con- 
siderably, being sometiiiu s rounds some- 
times «)val, and often nearly square. 

BUT)Gl->jf>V/?7'f/.s. See Baj.kj.i.. 

liVY I'- Lea the?', in niiiitiAy acttontrc- 
niL'iits, is a sort of leather prepmed 
I from the bulliilo, which, dfcsscd with 
oil, aftc'r the niaiiner of a sliamoy, 
makes what is generally called biifT- 
bkiii. Tniopeis coolers, shoulder-belts, 
and sword-hells are made of this lea 7 
ther. Tlie daps of covers to the gre- 
nadiers pouches, and to those of the 
arlillery, arc made of this kind of 
leather. 

liUCLE-lIOllN, theold Saxon horn; 
it is HOW' tj^ed by all the light iiifant|y 
in the British service. By its sound- 
ings their «nanocuvies are directed, ci- 
ther in advancing, skirmishing, or re- 
treating. It is also used by the horse 
• artillery, 
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^rtilliTy, and some regiiiients of light In the foundations of hiiildin^s, Vi- 
cavalry. trmius orders the ground to l;(‘ dug up, 

•w Ul/lLDTNG, in a general sense, a to examine its liriiiiiess; that an ap- T 
fubi^c erected by art, eillier for devo- pai-cut solidity is not to he trusted, yii- 
tion, initgniHcence, conveineiiey, or dc- less the whole mould cut through be 
^ciice. • sound and solid : 'tis true, he does not 

Militari/ Buildings, are of various say to wliat depth it should be dug; but 
sorts, viz. powder-magazines, bridges, Palladio determines it to be a sixlti part 
gates, barracks, bot^pitals, store-houses, of the height of the building, 
guard-rooms, ^c. The great laws of walling are:— 

Rrg?i/ur Building, is that whose 1. That the walls stand perpendicular 
plan is squav^, the opposite siiles equal, on the ground-work, t!te right angle b^- 
and all the parts disposed with syiii- ing the foiinrlalion of all stubiTlty. 2. 
metrv. That the'largc st and heaviest materials 

Irregular Bu i ld r ng, that wliose plan be the low cst, as moi-e proper to sustain 
is not contained within eq#al or paral- others than he sustained themselves. 3. 
lol lines, either by the aecident of situ- 'rhatthe w%rk diininiRh in thickness, as 
ation, or the design olithc bsilidcr, and it ri-^es, bptli for the clhseof w'cight and 
yvhosciparts are not relatiu looncano- to lessen the evpeiice. 4. Tliat certain 
ther ill the elevation. • courses, or lodges, of more strength 

ltisulaf9d Building, that which is than the rest, be interlaid, like bones, 
noncontiguous to any oilier, hut is ea- to siistain the wall from total ruin, if 
compassed with str( ets, open square's, some of the under parts chance to de- 
&'C. or any building uliieh stands in a cay. 6. Lustlj^ that the angles be firm- 
river, on a rocL surroundeil by the sea, I ly btiiind, they In ing the nerves of the 
niarsli, 6i.c. » | whole fdiric. I'hese are sometimes 

En^a^cd Bimlding, one surrounded i lortifierl on each side the corners, eveA 
with olher 4inildings, having no Iroiit 1 in brick builclingh^ with square stones; 
to #hy street or public place, nor any which add hotli beauty and strength to 
communication without, but by a com- the cdilice. ^ 

moil passage. .BUTNDES, T'r. A shield used by 

hit^rcd or sunk Building, one the Turks and Tartars when they light 
whose area is below the surface of the with sahiT*?. 

f ilace w'hcre it stands, and of w liich tlio BPLLE I'lN, Fr. any olTicial account 

owesl courses of stone aie concealed. which is given of public transactions. 

In buildinif there a^e tliix'e things to ! See Gazzette. • 

be considered, viz. coniniodiLy or con- l| BULLETS, are leaden balls, where- 
veniency; secondly, tiriuiKss or stahi- ij vvilh all kinds of small fire-arms are 
lity; fliirdly, delight. ’ loaded. The diameter of any bullet 

To accomplish which ends. Sir Henry 11 is found, by dividing 1.0 by the 
Wotton cyiisiders the whole subject j| cube root of the number, which shews 
under two heads, namely the seat or | how many of them make a pound ; or 
situation und the work. : it may be done in a shorter way. From 

1. As for the seat, eitlier that of the the logarithm .2228750 of l.OrOO sub- 
whole is to be considered, or that of its tract conlinually the third part of the 
parts. logarithm of the number of bullq^s in 

2. As to the situation, regard is to the pound, and the differcnc(f will be the 
•be had to the (juality, temperature, and logarithm of the diameter rcqiiii*?d. 
salubrity or he.dtliiness of the air; that Thus the diameter of a bullet, where- 
it be a good healthy air, not subject to of 12 weigh a pound, is found by sub- 
foggy uoisomiiess from adjacent fens tructing .3597270, a third part of the 
or marshes; also free from noxious logarithm of 12, from the given lo- 
niineral exhalations; nor should the garithm .2228756, or, when the lo- 
place want the sweet infli^nce of the garithm is less than the former, an unit 
sun-beams, nor be wholly destitute of Inii^t be added, so as to have 1.2228756, ' 
the bre(%es of wind, that vAll fan and and the diflerence .8631486 will be the 
purge the air ; th^ want of which would logarithm of the diameter sought, which 
render it like a stagnated ' pool, and is .7297 inches; obsen;^ng that the 
would be very unhealthy, juimber 
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number found w ill ulwiiy^ bo a deciinal, 
^whcn the ]a^Ilrilhln, wliicli is to be 
fiubtractod, is greater than that of one 
pound; because the divisor is greater 
than the dividend in this case. 

lienee^ from I he specific gravity of 
lead, the diameter of any builrt may be 
found from its given weiglit : for, since 
a cube foot weighs 11 3*25 ounces tend 
678 is to 353 as the cube 17'28 of a 
foot, or 12 inches, is tho content ^if 
ti'e sph^'ie, xvhi^h therein e ls»592'>.7 
otnices; and since spheres arc as the 
ciihes of their d^aulpler^»; the \vfi:.'lil 
51)29.7 is to JG oiince:^, or a pound, as 
the cube 1728 ia tf) the ndie of thedi.*- 
meter of a sphere whioli wcnjijtis ti pound ; 
which cube therefore is A and 

its root 1.6700 inches, the diauicicr 
sought. 

The diameter of musket bullets dif- 
fers hut l-50th part from that of the 
musket bore; for if t!ie shot Imt just 
rolls into the barrel, it is sulVicicnt. 
Government allows 11 bullets iii the 

J iouiul for the proof of muskeis, and 1 1 
ii the pound, or 29 in two pounih. for 
service; 17 for th<‘ froof of cnbincs, 
and 20 for service; and 28 in the ])ou;nl 
for the proof of pistols, and 31« for 
service. « 

Bcllht, hall or shol, have various 
denoiiiiiiatioiis according to tli#' use that 
is made of them, vi/. 

Jlodow BuLLLfs, or slj^ells, of a 
cylindrical shap^. Tliesc fiave an open- 
ing and a fuze at tlie end, hv which lire 
is cuiriinuiiicated to the combustibles 
within, and an explosion takes place, 
similar to dial occasioned by the blow- 
ing up of a mine. 

Chain Bui.lets, are two halls which 
are joined together hy a chain, at any 
given distance from each other. 

Branch Bullets, two balls joined 
tog^hcr by an iron bar. 

Troo^hehded Bult^ets, sometimes 
calleiT angles, are two halves of a bul- 
let which are kept together by means 
of a bar or cliain. 

BUI.WARK, the ancient name for 
bastion or rampart, which words see. 
BURDEN, ? in a general sense, 

• BURTHEN, S implies a load or 
weight, supposed to be as much fis a 
^ilan, horse, ike. can well can-y. A 
^dund healthful man can raise a weight 
equal to his«owii, can also draw and 
carry 50lb. a moderate distance. An 
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ablc horse can draw 350lb, tlioiigh in • 
length of lime 300 is siiiiicient. Hence 
all artillery calculations an^ inude.\Giio* 
horse will il^w as niiicii as 7 men, \nd 
7 oxen will draw' as much as 11 or 12 
horses. BuItIicmi likewise in a.figiuative' 
sense means impost, tax, \'c. 

BUltCiANET or BiuuiOKET, Fr. a 
kind of helmet used by the French. 

BUillAl-S, as ])iTciised by the mili- 
larv, arc ns follows, viz. The funeral 
of a ticid-*n:irsb'il sliiill be^saliitcd with 
3 roi.iuls of 13 pieces nf cannon, at- 
teadcil by 0 battapijns, and 8 squa- 
drons. 

That of sf general, with .3 rounds of 
11 pi(Ci's ot^ cannon, 4 battalions, and 
6 srpiaclrons. « 

That of a lientenant-generai, fvith 3 
rAiinils of 0 ple^'c^ of cannon, 3 bat- 
ta‘ii>n>, and 4 sfpiadrons.- • 

That of a major-general, with# 3 
rounds of 7 pieces of cannon, 2 bat- 
talions, and 3 SMuadrons. 

8’bat of a bnj;adiei-gt'neral, 3 rounds 
of 3 picoi’s of cannon, 1 battalion, and 
2 s<jua< lions, 

'1 hal of a colonel, by bts owm bat- 
talion, or an equal niiiTibcr by deAcli- 
ment, with 3 rounds nf small arms. 

I That of a Iiculen.mt-colonel, by 300 
men and oliicers, wilh 3 rouhds of 
Mini 1 1 amis. 

'I’hat of a major, by 200 men and 
olf'cers, w ith 3 rounds of small arms. 

That of a cupt^iin, by his own coin- 
panjq or 70 rank and lile, w ith 3 rounds 
of small arms. ’ 

Tliatof a lieutenant, by 1 licuUmant, 

1 Serjeant, 1 drummer, 1 fifer, and 36 
rank and tile, with 3 roiind^s. 

That of an ensign, by an ensign^ a 
Serjeant, and drummer, and 27 rank 
and file, with 3 rounds. 

That of an adjutant, surgeon, and 
quarter-master, the same party as an 
ensign. 

That of a serjeant, by a serjearit, and* 
19 rank and file, with 3 rounds ol' small 
arms. 

That of a corporal, ^musician, pri- 
vate man, drummer, and fife, hy 1 .-er- 
jeant and 13 rank and lile, with 3 
rounds of 9nall arms. 

All officers, attending the funerals 
of even theSr nearest relations, ^hall not- 
withstanding wear ^heir regimentals, 
and only have a black crape round their 
left arm. 


The 
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The pall to be supported by oflicers 
^of the same rank with that ot* the de- 
Vease(^ if the nanibcr caimut be 
had,y^ cers next in seniority are to 1 
^uppiy their -pliiee. • 

« The order of march to bt observed 
ill military funerals is reversed with rc- 
i»pcct to rank. For instance, if an otii- 
cer is buried in a garristni town or from 
a camp, it is customary for ibc ofticers 
belonging to other corps to pay bis re- 
mains the compliment of altendunce. 
In which ciftc the youngest ensign 
marches at the head iinmccJiately after 
the pall, and the genera), if there be one, 
in the rear of thecommissi<^u‘d oiUcers, 
wlio take their posts in reversed order 
according to seniority.^ The battalion, 
troop ^r goinpany follow the same rule. I 
'I’lic expcnce' for a rcgimeulal burij 4 l 
is to be charged against the captains 
of (jbe resjiective troops or companies. 

For further particulars. See Reid’s 
Military Di^icipline. 

UURU, in gunnery, a round iron 
ring, whieli serves to rivet the end of 
the bolt, so as to form a round head, 
BURiiEl^.<;/to^, small bullets, nails, 
and#>toiiCft discharged from any piece of 
Midnanee. 

BUSKINS, a kind of shoe, or half 


boot, adapted to cither foot ; formerly 
a part of the Roman dress, particularly 
fur tragic actors on the stage. They < 
arc now much worn by the army. 

BUTIERE, Fr. A species of large 
fire-arm, which was formerly used among 
the French to tire point-blank. 

BUTIN, Fr. booty or pillage. At 
the beginning of the French monarchv» 
and for a long time after its establish- 
luctil, a particular spot was marked out 
by tlie nrince or genial, to which all 
per*? ons nclonging to the victorio«s ani/^ 
were diiccted to bring every species of 
booty that might have fallen into their 
hands. This biioty was not divided, or 
appropriate^ according to the will and 
pleasure of the prince or general, but 
was tbrowli into diifcrent lots, aud drawn 
for ill common. 

BUTMENTS. See Bnipcns. 

BUIT, in gunnery, is a solid 
earthen parapet, to fire against in the 
pio\ing of guns, or in practice. 

BUTn)N,*in gunnery, a part of 
the cascablc, in citlieragun or bowitzoi-, 
and is the hind part of the piece, mad^ 
round in t lie b irm (d‘ a ball. See C a n ^■0^ . 
BUrPEKSS. Si'c CoiiNTr.RPoiiT. 

BUZE, a wooden, or h'aden pipe, to 
convey the air out of mines. • 


C AJJAS, Fr. a basket made of rushes 
which IS used in Eangcdoc and 
Roussillon, for the purpose of conveying 
stores* and Timmunition. This term is 
adfipted in military .inventories. 

CABA&SET, Fr. A piece of armour 
which was formerly used by foot-sol- 
diers to cover the head. A slight kind 
of helmet. 

, CABINET CouNciT,, a council 
held with privacy and unbounded con- 
fidence. 

CABLE ou Chabi.e, Fr, a large 
rope which is used in the French ar- 
tillery. 

, C AC ADE, Fr. a word used among 
the Frericli to signify an uiimcky enter- 
prize in *var, occasioned b^au ill-con-* 
celled measure fur the prosecution of 
it, and by ignorance or want of courage 
in its execution. 


CADENCE, in tactics, implies a 
very regular and uniform method of 
marching, by the drum and music, beat- 
ing lime; it may not be improperly 
called mathematical marching; for after 
the length of a step is determined, the 
time and distance may be foumk It is 
by a continual practice and attention to 
this, that the Prussians havt; a^riv^d at 
that point of perfection, so mii^h ad- 
mired ill their evolutions. 

CADhNcr: or Cadency, in cavalry, is 
an equal measure or proportion, which 
a horse observes in all his motfons. 

CADET, among the military, is a 
young gentleman, who applies liiinsclf 
to J;iic study of forlilicalion aud gun-, 
nery, &c. and who sometimes serves in 
the army, with or without pay, 'till a 
vacancy happi'iis for his promotion. 
There is a company of geiAlemeii catlets 
maintain cd 
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maintained at Woolwich, at the Kind's 
ex pence, where they are taught all the 
•* sciences necessary to form a complete 
officer. Their number has lately been 
increased, and cninrnissions are given to 
them wJien cjualified. The proper sig- 
nification of the word is, younger bro- 
ther. See Ac adkmy. 

CADj-rr, F/\ dilfers in its signification 
from the term as it is used in our lan- 
guage. A cadet in the French service 
did not receive miy pay, but ent^n ed as a 
Volunteer in a troop or company, for the 
specific purpose of becoming master of 
military tactics. 

In the reign of Louis XTV’'. there 
were companies of Cadetij^ The sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen of fashion 
were received into these companies, 
and when reported fit to inidertake a j 
military function, were nominated cor- 
nets, sub-lieutenants or ensigns. In I 
the reign of Louis XV. a regulation was 
made, by wliicdi no c:id<,‘t could be ad- 
mitted unless lie had passed his fifteenth 
year and was under twenty, 
r. He was likewise obliged to prove bis 
nobility by the testiiwuiy of lour gen- 
tlemen; officers' sons, Iiowever, weie 
admitted on proof being given, iliat 
theii' fathers bad actually served, or had 
died in the service. 

A chaplain w'us appointed to every 
cadet-c:ompany, whose duty 'jt was to 
instruct the cadets in reading and wiit- 
ing. They had likewise ’a^ inaster in 
mathematics, a draw ing master, a fen- 
cing master and a dancing master. | 

CADr.T, Fr. likewise means any offi- 
cer that is (Junior to another. 

C/KMENT, J among engineers, a 

CEMENT, 5 strting sort of mortar, 
used to bind bricks or stones together 
for some kind of moulding; or in cement- 
ing a block of bricks for the carving 
of capitals, scrolls, or the like. There 
are ^wa»socts, i. e. hot cement, which is 
the nsost common, made of resin, bees- 
wax, biick-duht, and chalk, boiled toge- 
ther. The bricks to be cenienltd with 
this mixture, must be made hot in the 
fire and rubbed to and fro after the 
cement is /spread, in the same manner as 
joiners do when they glue two boards 
together. Cold ennent, niaile of Glic- 
ahire cheese, milk, quick lime, and 
whites of eggs. This^fme«# is Jess 
used thnu the former, and is accounted 




a secret knowm but to very few brickr 
layers. 

CALSTUS, ill military antiquitv^ w^» 
a large gauntlet, composed of rawl^des, 
used by pu^^ilists at the public*games. 

CAGE la Bascule, Fr. a space 
into w hich one part of the draw-bridge ' 
falls, whilst the other rises and conceals 
the gate. 

CAIIIJTE, Fr. a small hut or cabin 
which soldiers make to defend them 
against t|je inclemency of the weather. 

CAIC, Fr. a skill' or fioat belonging 
to a French galley. 

CAIMACAN, in military history, 
an oflicer armng the Turks, nearly an- 
swering to onr lieutenant. 

CAISSE, i*/*., a sort of wooden box 
I in which the necessary charge ^or the 
OKplosiun of a mine is deposited. 

(’iVissr., Fr. the military clu'st, con-' 
tainiiig the iieecssary funds for *the 
I payment of a troop or company, regi- 
! merit or army. 

I Catssc, also signifies a drum. 

I Fr. halt re la caissc is used 

in the French sen ice to express the beat- 
ing of a drum instead of butb'e h 
Tambour. 

CAISSn^lIl, Fr. a treasurer. Any 
person entrusted with regimental mo- 
nies. A payula.'Nter. 

(’AISSON, in military affairs, is a 
wooden frame or chest, made square, 

! the side })lanks about 2 Indies thick : it 
! may Ik; made to j;ontain from 4 to. 20 
loaded shells, according to the execution 
they arc to do, or as tlie ground is firmer 
or looser. The sides must b» high 
enough, that w hen the cover is nailed on, 
the luzes may not be damaged. Caissons 
are buried under ground at the'^depth 
ot 5 or 6 Ject, under som? work me 
enemy intends to posseVs himself of; and 
when he becomes inaster of it, fire is put 
to the train conveyed tlirough a pipe, 
which inllamcs the shells, "and blows 
up the assailants. Sometimes a quantit}' 
of loose powder is put into the chest, 
on which the shells arc placed, suffici- 
ent to put tliem in motion, and raise 
thcMi above ground : at the same time 
that the blast of powder sets fire to the 
fuze in th^ shells, which must be 
calculated to burn from 1 to 2-J se- 
conds. ^Vben no powder is |fkit under 
the shells, a small cfliantity of mealed 
powder must be strewed over them, 

Laving 
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hitting ii coinmunicatinn with the sau- 
cissoii, in order to convey thoilre to tlie 

* fii/es. 

*Cj^sOA', as in some old military 
books, is,‘a covered wagoil^ to carry 
lyeud or anmmnitKJii. " % 

• Cai.v>ox, Fr. is variously used in the 
French ser\’irc. 

(^<rsso^f (/(S homhes^ Fr. A tub which 
is tilled with loaded shells and buried 
even witli the ground. It is inclined a 
little on one side, and by means ot‘ a 
quantity ot‘ju><tdcr which is scattered on 

* the t-.j) and connected with the bottom 
hy a saucisson, an explosion may be 
eilected so as to throw the^hells into 
Jhe open air towards any given point. 
CffissoTis which are buijcd in the glacis 
produce gl’eat clKct. 

'Caisson po/n' /f s v/ztrrs, Fr. A larg^ 
chest w hosc^lid rises in the center soinc- 
xvlia^like the capital of a pillar, in order 
that the rain may run olV. The fol- 
lowing dimensions might contain eight 
Imiulied rations at least. 

The Ctiivsoii or chest must be 8 French 
feet 4 inches long at least, 3 feet 4 
inches high frpm the bottom to the ex- 
tremis point of the lul, or chapiter, 2 
feet (i inches from its square sides to 
the bottom, 2 feet 5 inches broad at 
tlie bottom, outside, 2 feet 9 inches 
hro*id fit top, and the cover or lid must 
be o feet 4 inches long. Poplar trees 
aU'ord the best wood fur the construction 
of caissons, because that species has a 
close gram, and is best calculated to 
l^ecp out rain. 

CAL^TKAVA, a Spani.sh military 
order so called from a Fort of ihiit 
name. 

The linightS of Calatrava bear a cross; 
gulrt, fleur-de-lissed with green, iSfc. 

CALCUL*4.TION, in military allairs, 
is the art of computing the amplitudes 
. of shells, time of llight, projectile curve. 
Velocity of shots, cliarges of mines, &c. 
together with the necessary tables for 
practice. 

CALIBER, in gunnery, signifies the 
same as the bore or opening ; and the 
diameter of the bore is called tlie diame- 
ter of its caliber. Tiiis expression re- 
gards all pieces of artillery. ^ 

CALinEn-Cowip<w.ws, ? the name of a 

CALj.iPW-CompasfteJt, ) parRcular in- 
strument used by gunners, for measuring 
^the diameters of shot, shells, as also 


the cylinder of cuimon, mortars, and 
howitzers. They rebcnnhle other com- 
passes, except in their legs, which are < 
arched in order that the points may 
touch the extremities of the arch. ^ o 
find the true diameter of a circle, they 
have a quadrant fastened to one K:g, and 
passing through the other, marked with 
inches and parts, to express tlie diameter 
required : the length of each ruler or 
plate is usually between the limits of C 
inches ai^d a foot. On jhesc rulers are 
a variety of scales, tables, propoctionS^ 
&c. such us arc esteemed useful to he 
known hy gunners. The following 
articles are on the complelcst gunners- 
callipers, vis^ 1. Thoiineasure of con- 
vex diameters in inches. 2. Of concave 
ditto. 8. I'lie weight of iron shot from 
g^iveii di.untters. 4. The weight of 
iron sliot from givt-n gun bores. 5. 
The decrees of a semii'ircle. 6. The 
proportion of troy and avoirdupoia 
weight, 7. Tl^ proportion of English 
and French feet aim pounds. 8. Fac- 
lois used in circular and splierical 
I figures. 9. Tables of the specific, 
gravity and weigiits of bodies. 10. 

I Tables of the quantity of powder neces- 
' sary for proof and service of brass and 
' iron gims. 11. Rules for compiling 
I tlie'iiumber of shot or shells, iiiafinish- 
I ed pile, 12. Rule concerning the fall 
I of heavy hbdics. 13. Rules for raising 
! of water. 14. Rules for living artil- 
I levy and mortars. 15. Aline of inches. 

I 1<). lAJgaritlimctic scales of numbers, 

I sines, versed sines and tangents. 17. A 
sectoral line of equal parts, or the line of 
lines. 18. A sectoral line of plans, and 
superficies. 19. A sectoral line of so- 
lids. « 

CALIBRE, Fr. See Caliber. 

Calibre, Fr. signifies, in a figurative 
sense, cast or character ; as un homme 
de cc calibre, a man of this cast. 

CALIBREII, Fr. totakethe^uqgsffi’e- 
ment of the calibre of a gun. A par- 
ticular instrument has been invented for 
this purpose. It resembles a compass 
with curved branches, wdiich serve to 
grasp and measure a ball. 

CALTVER, an old term for an arque- 
buse or musket. ^ 

C AIX3TE, Fr. a species of scull-cap 
which officers and soldiers wear und<^r 
tlieir hats in the French cavalry, and 
which are proof against* a sabre or 
I * sword. 
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►woid. (!iij<>trs iiiv usiuilly iiiadcMif iron, 
vick, or dre.vscd kallu r, and e\ cry oUk ct 
duisos ilic son lie li.v< s bosi. I'liosc* 
ielivered out to the troops arc made of 
ron. 

CALQTTI VTr, ? the art of trarinj; 

CAIJ<I\(.J, J any kind of a mili- 
tary draw in'!, ikr. upon some 
paper, ^:c. It is performed by covering 
the backside ol' tliodr;i\\iii:iv\itha bl ick 
or red colour, and the side ^o 

^oveied upon a» piece of papci, waxed 
plate, See. H'his (lone, c\ ci v liiie in the 
irawiii" is to be traced o\ or \\ ith a point, 
by which means all tlie outlines will be 
transferred lo :be paper or } !alo, ike. 

C/AJ/niOPS, 111 iniliiai^if aliairs, are 
pieces of irtin (ni\ iny/l points, rJldi‘-po»>eo 
in Ji triaiij^ular Ibrm; so that .‘I of i)a.»i 
always rest upon tlie ground, and the dtii 
stainJs upwards in a perpeiulieiilar dire('- 
tion. Knell point is iJ or 4 ine)ies loiii*. 
They are scattered over the ground and 
passa<!;es where the enei^iy is expected 
to march, especbdly tin' c'»Milry,iu order 
to embarrass then pioi;re>.s. 

* CAMAUADK .S(e(\)MiiAPE. 

CAjMION, /’V. a ^-pi-cies of cart or 
dray which is drawn by two men, and 
serves to eoiney Cunnoii-b-dls, &:c. 
These carts arc very iiteelul in fortiljed 
tow ns. 

It is also called Petit Toinh^caUf sinalJ 
tumbrel. 

CAMlSAl’tK or Camisauo, Fr. in 
military (ransaf tioiis, implies an attack 
by surprise, either during the night, (»r 
’lit break of day, when the enemy is 
supposed to be asleep or off his guard. 

C AAIOD I LKT, Fr. in w ar, a kind of 
stinking conibiistibles blown out of pa- 
per cases, into the miners faces, when 
they arc at work in the galleries of the 
eouiiteriniiies. 

CAMOUFJ.t/r also siunifics the sudden 
explosion of a pistol, Ike. which takes 
place wlifti miners encounter one all- 
ot hef; he nee donner le Cammjhl, to 
take another by surprise oi fire at him 
unexpectedly. 

CAiVil\ in military affirirs, is the 
whole extent of ground, in general, occu- 
pied by an army pitching its tents when 
ill tJie field, and upon which all its bag- 
gage and apparatus are lodged. €t is 
marked oub»by the quarter-niaster-ce- 
neral, who allots to every ri'gimeiit its 
ground. 1740* extent of the front of a 


regiment of infantry is '200 yards, m-; 
eluding the two hatudioii jiiuj", and . 
depth .S^iO, when the rtirimc'ut Ci^o^iiiUv 
9 companit's, e‘v li of 100 [)iivau\jveii, 
and the coTiipauies tents 111 two rows; 
but when the c^'iiipanies tents stand iij 
one row, and aln.ui 70 jjrivate men to 
e.ali row, the fioiit i^ tlieu but loo 
yards. A s(pi:ulron oi iiorsf bus 1'20 
yaids in fVonr, u'.d 100 ibr an iiiK'nal 
between raeli le ’/uneiii. 

'Flic ii.^!ur(' of ilu‘ Lioiiud must also 
beconsuUt d, fH.rIilbrdeh nee-gamst the 
eiieniy, and for snpplies 10 ilie aiiuy. It 
shouhi hav(' :i comimniica.lijni \\iLi» tiiat 
army’'* iiartisons, imd have ])lcnty of 
water, forage, fuel, and (it.ber rivers, 
marshes, hiiis, 04 woods tr) covin- ii. An 
army alw.iysenei.mpsfroii ting tia\»uemy, 
jfiid gi-noialiy in two parallel lines, be- 
sides a corps de resor. e, aboiit 500 yards 
distant from each oilier; tlic hoisCgiind 
di.igoons on thi' wings, aiid the foot in 
the centre. Wheii^ and how tlie train 
of artillery i“ encamped, sic Vurk of' 
arti/lcrj/, aitcl KncanipnJi ntqfa ic^icimvut 
o/arhlh y //, under the word A ai r 1 f.un . 

I'.K-Ii i("giiu(‘iit posts «i sul .dti'iu's 
guard at 80 yards from the eoloilis the 
ollict-i’s tent, called the quurfi r-fiuard, 
besides a corporafs gnaid in tlie rear: 
and oacli regiment of liorsc' or dfagooiis, 
a •'iiiallgiuu (I on ibot, called the. 
fiuavd., a 1 1 be same distance. Tbe grand 
guard of the ai my consists of horse, and 
is posted about mile distant towards 
the enemy. 

In a siege, the camp is pMded plU 
along the hue of cncumvallatkni, or 
rather in the rear of tl^c approaches, 
out of cannon-shot ; the army faces the 
circuiuvalialion, if there be any.* 

There is one thing very e?sjL’iitial in*thc 
csUiblishiiig a vamp, and which should be 
particularly attended to, if llie’eiiemy is 
near, w hicli is, that there should not only 
be a commodious spot of ground at the 
head of tlie camp, where the ariiiy, ia 
rase of surprise, may in a iriuiruuit he 
under arms, and in condition to repulse 
the enemy ; but also a convenient field 
of battle at a small distance, and of a 
suilicieiit extent for them to form ad- 
vaiitugeou|ly, and to move with faci- 
lity. 

The arrftngemcnt of the tert s in camp^ 
is nearly the aarn# all over Europe, '^ 
which is' to^ dispose them in such a man^ 

ncr. 
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Her, rli.it i lie l roops m:iy form vviili bufety 

• tiiid e\pe.liti()ii. 

. - /Uy uiswtr tills end, the troops are I 
enc i^j.'e 1 in *tho same ordc^* as tliat in 
ivhieii ihcy are to enuaj>;e, vyiich is by 
llalt:dioii-> rind srpiadrous; Tieiice, tlie 
po'-i (•I’eaeii hattulioii and sfjnudron in 
the line ol* h.itlle, must neee*.:5ai ily he; at 
the head ol' its own eucMni])iiienl. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, kin<; ol* Sweden, ivas 
the first who Ibnned encanipiiients ac- 
cordin*! to theyjrdiu- of battle. • 

. liy this ^lisj) 0 ^ltion, the c-\ Lent of the 
camp from i i^ht to lel’t, of caeh battalion 
and sfiuadion, will be equal to the front 
of eacli in line of battle; ^nd conse- 
quently, the extent from rijiliL to left of 
the whole camp, slioukl^bc equal to the 
fi:oiit ol^tlft' whole army when drawn up 
in line of battle, vvitli Ibo same intervals* 
betwei n tlu.^sevcral encampmentsof the 
battalions and sfiuadrons, as are in the 
line. 

There is no fixed rule for the inter- 
vals some will liu\e no intervals, some 
simill ones, and others arc for intervals 
equal to the ft out of the battalion or 
S(|uadroii. 'I’lfe most j;eneral method is, 
all iijf^'rval of do foot between each bat- 
talion, and of tl(j fectbetw'een each squa- 
dron. 

Hmire* it follows, 1st, That the front 
line of the camp must he in a dircetion 
to face the (’iiemy; ^2dly, That at the 
head of the eiie.impiiu'nt of each but- 

• taiioH and s<|uadron, tkere must he a 

•clear space of on which tln.y 

fliay form in line of battle; and 3dly, 
That wflen the space taken up by the 
army is embarrassed with w oods, ditches, 
and otl^er ol)»triictions, a commuiiica- 
tioii^niusr be opened for the troops to 
mov(; w ilh ej*sc to the assistance of each 
other. 

Tile camps of the Greeks tuid Rfi- 
rnans were cillier round, siiinire, or oval, 
or rather of an obloiii^ square li^ure, witli 
th6 sluu p corners taken olF; and to secure | 
them ai^aiiisl surprises, it was the pre- 
vailing custom to smiouiid them with 
iiitri'iichiiients. The camps of the An- 
glo-Saxons ami Danes were generally ! 
_ round, as likewise 1 hose iif the Aiiglo- 
Nofmaiis. The camps of th# iiiicieiit 
Britons were of an oval form, qpiiiposed 
of stakes, citri li, and stones, rudely hea|.i- 
.ied together; but ine practice of the 
present times is quite dilFcreiit; for the 
security of our campsj whose form is a i 


I rectangle, consists in being able to draw 
I out the lidops with ease and expedition 
at tlie head of their respective eiicaiiip- 
meiits. • * • 

Camp of a haltalion of infantn/, is 
the ground on which they pitch their 
tents, ^’c. 

I The priiici])al object in tlie arrange- 
I ineiit of a ( amp, is, tliat hot h olliders and 
men may ripair with fieility and e\pc- 
dilioii to the head of the line ; for which 
re.isoii tlfe tents are pliHa il ui ro^'s pciih,, 
pcjidictilai to the front of the Camp, with 
! spaces between tliiMii, called streeln. Tlie 
general method is, lo form as many 
rows of tents as ilicie^ire com})ames in 
tlie hattalioi?^ those for the private men 
ill the front, and those for the oiiicers 
in the rear. 

"J'he s( veral cnnqiaiiies of a battalion 
are posti d in ram]), in the same manner 
as ill the lino of battle; that is, tlie 
i*ompany of i»j eiiadiers on the right, and 
that of liglu-iiffaiitry on the left ; the 
colonel’s Ciunpany on ihe left of the 
grenadiers, the lieiiteiianl-coloiiel’s on 
the right of the li dit-infantry, the ma-* 
jor’s on the left ol* the coloiiei’s, the 
eldest captain’s on the right of the lieii- 
teiiant-colom j’s; and so on from right 
to l#;ft, till the two youngest companies 
come into the eintre. 

Tlio hutidioii (ompaiiies are posted 
two by two; that 1 * 1 , the tents of every 
two of these fjopip. Miles arc ranged close 
together, to obtj.lii, tlumgli they be 
fewer in Jiumb«T, larger ami more com- 
modious streets; the tuLraiices of all the 
compunii's tents face tlie streets, except 
the lirst tent of eacli row bolongiiig to 
the serjcaiit>, which faces the bells of 
arms aud front oi‘ the camp. 

The number of tents in each perpen-** 
dic'.ilar row is regulated by the strength 
of the companies, and the number of 
men allowed to eacli tent, which Mias 
formerly 5 men : I lienee it follow 5, dint 
a company «)f (jo men will require Vi 
tents, a company of 75 men l.'i tents, 
and a company of 100 men 20 tents; 
but as it always happens, that softie arc 
on duty, fewer Uots may seive in lime 
of necessity. Uomid tents have lately 
been adopted, which contain a greater 
number of men. 

When die hciilalii>ii is in the first line 
of encainpincnt, the ])rivies are opened 
ill the front, and at leas^ 150 feet 
beyond the quarter-guard; and when in 
i 2 the 
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the fecund line, they are npened iu the 
m rear (»t* that line. 

To distiiijiuish the regiments, camp 
colours are fixed at*the and at 

the quarter and rear guards. 

^ The colours and drums of each bat- 
talion are placed at the head of its own 
grand street, in a line with the bells of 
amis of the several companies. The 
ofticers cspoii toons were formerly placed 
at the colours, with the broad part of 
cfd'ieir spears to tlie front. The serjeants 
halberts are placed between, and on 
each bide of the bells of anus, with t!:eir 
hatchets turned from the colours. 

When two ficW-pitces aw allowed to 
each battalion, they are po.sted to the 
right of it. Gnstaviis AddHihus, king 
of Sweden, was the first who ordered 
two field-pieces to cacli battalion, which 
are generally light 6-p(nin(lers. 

Ijistrihution of Hiv front and depth of 
the Camp for a hutlalion of injanfn/. 
The prc'icnt inode of eiiCMnipniciitb dif- 
fers from what was formerly adopted. 
rThe front of tlie vamp fora baltalion of 
""lO companies of CO yirn each, is at pre- 
sent 400 feel, and during the late wars 
only ilCO fe<'t ; the depth at piesent750 
feet? and during tfie late war OCO. The 
front of the camp of a butt al Ion oPlO 
companies of 100 men each, is at present 
6CB feet, and formerly only^O'^. The 
breadth of the .streets from 45 to .55 
feet, excepting the main street, wliieh 
is sometimes from (fo to 90 feet broad. 

Of the Camp of a hattalwn bif a 7icw 
method. This is, by placing the tents 
in 3 rowsrparallel to the principal front 
of the vamp ; which is suitable lo the 3 
rnukb in which the battalion is drawn 
up : the tents of the first row, which 
front the vamp, are for the men of the 
front rank : the tents of the second row 
front the rear, and are for the men of 
th^sc^'oif/1 rank; and the tents of the 
thiiy* row, wliich front the center row, 
are for the men of the rear rank. 

Camp of Cavalrp. The tents for the 
cavalry, as well as for the infantry, are 
placed' in rows perpendicular t<i the 
principal front of the camp ; and their 
number is conformable to the number 
of troops. The horses of eiich tru^ip are 
placed in a line parallel to the tents, with 
their heads towards them. 

The number of tents in each row, is 
regulated b^ the strength of tlie troops. 


and the number of troopers allotted to 
each tent is 5^ it follows, tliata troop of ' 
30 mi’ll will require 6 tents, a ti^A^ ' 
60 men 12 krnts, and a troop of.lOOinen 
20 tents. ^I'he tents for the cavalry arp 
of Oiesaine form as those of the infantry, 
hut more spacious, the better to contain 
the fire-arms, accoutrements, saddles, 
bridles, boots, \'C. Bee Tents. 

Distribution of thefroiit and depth of 
a Camp ofcavalrp. Supposing the regi- 
ment to^cotihist of 2 s(}Sadi‘ons, of 3 
troops each, and of 50 men in each ' 
troop, the extent of the front will be 
4.50 feet, if drawn up in 2 ranks; imt 
if drawn up in 3 ranks, the front will 
bo only 300 f'^et, the depth 220, and the 
breadth of thd hack streets ^0 feet, 
i^nd the other streets 46 feet each. Jii 
the la&r war 600 feet were lowed each 
regiment of cavalry in front, 77 1 feet for 
the depth, and the breadth oi tlie streets 
as above. 

'I’he standard-guard tents are pitclied 
ill the centre, in a line with the qnaiter- 
master^s. 'Ihe camp colours of the ca- 
valiy are also of the sam^ colour as the 
facings of the regiment, with tht^raiik 
of the regttuont in the centre : those ol' 
the ho^^e are square, like those of the 
foot; and those of the dragoons ai c swal- 
low-tailed. The (lung of each troop is 
laid up behind the horses. 

Camp dutt/j consists in guards, both 
ordinary and extraordinary: the ordi- 
luiry guards arS relieved regularly* at a * 
certain hour every day (generally abouj * 
9 or 10 o'clock in the morning); the 
extraordinary guards are all kinds of de- 
tachments commanded on particular oc- 
casions for ilie furth(*r seturity* of the 
camp, for covciing the foragers,* for 
convoys, escorts, or expedftioiis. 

The ordinary guards are distinguished 
into grand guards, standard, and quarter 
guards ; rear guards, picket guards, and 
guards for the general olHcers; tnyn 
of artillery, bread wagons, pay-master 
general, quarter-master general, majors 
of brigade, judge advocate, and provost 
marshal guards. 

I 'J'lie number and strength of the grand 
guards and out-posts, whether of cavalry 
or iiifuiitfy, depend on the situation of 
the camp^ nature of the counfy, and the 
position of the enemy. The strength 
of general officers guards is limited. 

Camp maxims^ are i. The principal 

ride 
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'rule in forming a camp, is to give it the 
siame front the troops occupy in order 
•ofytle. 

KThe inetliod of cnca^gnping is by 
^battalions and squadrons, ^xcept the 
•royal regiment of artillery, which is en- 
camped on the right and left of the 
park of artillery. See Autilleky 
PARK, and Eucunipment of' a regiment 
tif artiUerp. 

3. Kacli man is allowed 2 feet in the 
ranks of thl» battalion, and *3 feet in 
tlic squadron : thence the front of a bat- 
talion of 900 men, formed 3 deep, will 
be COO feet ; and the front of a squa- 
dron »>f 150 men, forined*2 deep, will 
be 225 feet. 

4. The depth of tl!b camp when the 
•armvTs encamped in 3 lines, is at least 
^J75d feet^ that is, 750 leel for tfie 
depth of each line, and 250 feet for 
the space between each of those lines. 

5. 'fhe pai'k of artillery should al- 
W'avs be placed on a dry rising ground, 
if any such situation ofters; either in 
the centre of the front line, or in the 
rear of the second line ; with all the 
tru^i horses encumped in the rear of 
the park. 

C. The bread-wagons should be sta- 
tioned, in the rear of tlie camp, and as 
near as possible to the centre, that the 
distribution of bread may be rendered 
easy. 

7. When the commander in chief en- 
camps, it is generally in the centre of 
the army; and the town or village cho- 
sen tjpr his residence is called head 
qu alters. 

8. That general is inexcusable, who, 
for Ids owxi personal accommodation, 
imikcs choice of quarters that are not 
properly Secured, or at too great a 
distance to have an easy cuininunica- 
tion with the ca?/fp, 

9. If the ground permits, the troops 
^hould be encamped as near to good 
water as possible. 

10. When there are hussars, they 
are generally posted near the hcao 
quarters, or in the front of the army. 

11. The ground taken up by the en- 
qgmpment of an army, should be equal- 
ly distributed, and, if possible, in a 
atraightjine; for then tlia whole will 
have mure gracei; for a crooked line, 
and an inequality of disposition, afford 
a very uupieasiiig view both of the 


camp, and of the troops when they are 
under arms. ^ 

12. Cleanliness is essentially neces- 
sary to the health of a ca?np, especially 
when it is to remain for any length of 
time. To maintain this, the privies 
should be often filled up, and others 
opened; at least every 6 days. The 
olTal of cattle, and the carcasses of dead 
horses, should be buried very deep; and 
ail kinds of corrupt cfUnvia, that may 
infect ific air and produce cpj|leini^^^ 
diaorders, should be constat'itly re- 
moved. 

C/wict! of Camps, 1. At the begin- 
ning of a campaign, pdion the enemy is 
at too grear a distance t j occasion any 
alarm, aU situations fur ca?nps that are 
healthy are good, }>rovided the troops 
have room, and are within reach of wa- 
ter, wood, and provisions. More ground 
should be allowed to the troops iii 
stationary cojnps, than in temporary 
ones. • 

2. Camps should be situated as near* 
as possible to navigable rivers, to facili- 
tate the conveyance of all manner of 
supplies; for cotivenience and safety 
are the principal objects for camps, % 

3. A camp should never be placed 
too near heights, from whence tlie ene- 
iny may overlook it; nor too near 
woods, Ivom whence the enemy may 
surprise it. If there are einiiieiices, not 
coininundeil .by others^ they should be 
taken into the camp ; and when that 
cannot be done, they should be for- 
tiiicd. 

4. The choice of a camp^depends in 
a great measure on the position of the 
enemy, on his strength, and on the na- 
ture and situation of the country. 

5. A skilful general will avail him- 

self of all the advantages for a camp, 
which nature may present, whether in 
plains, mountains, mviiie^ hutiows, 
woods, lakes, inclosurcs, rivel’s^ rivu- 
lets, &c. ^ 

6. The disposition of ihc troops in 
camp should depend on the nature and 
situation of the ground; as rlicre are 
occasions which require all the infantry 
to encamp on the right, and the cavalry 
onJ;he left; and there are others which, 
require the cavalry to form in the cen- 
tre, and the infantry on the wings. 

7. A camp sliould never be formed on 
the banks of a river, without the space 
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of at leiist 2 or .‘K )()0 Itet, for dtawiiiju; 
out the army in »>ri!er <)f buttle 4 the 
*eiieiuy caiuiot then eabily alarm the 
Ity uriiileiy and Miiail arms from 
the Ollier side. 

0 . Camps should never be situated 
near livers that aie .subjeet to be over- 
flowed, either by the ineiliiijj; of the 
snow, or by a('cideiilal tori i'lns from th€* 
mountains. Miirshy grounds shou Id also 
be av(jided, on account of tlie vapours 
^ arising from stagaaiit waleis, winch in- 
‘iect th^uir. 

9. On the eholci’ o^ vamps and posts, 
frecpiently depends the sucivss of a 
campaign, and <\cn sometimes of a 
war. • ^ 

Cww Tin y ar<* of sorts; 

the one scr\cs to inanitain g<iod orch'i* 
within the vamp; aiid ilie oilier, which 
is stationed w-iliioiit the vamp, ser\<‘s to 
cover and seeuie it against the <mu-iiiv. 
Til CSC guards toe iornu d of bolli iol’an- 
try and eavulry; and in^iropnriiou to 
the strength of the army, situation of 
the camp, and disposition of the oik my. 
St)nK'tiine& it is re(|;nrtd, that ihese 
guards should consist at thedtii part of 
the army; at others, of flu* dd part; 
and when an atr.u'k I'roiii the enemy is 
apprclioiided, even of the half. * 

Manner 0/ slulionin^ Ihc Camp 
guavih, ft is <if the iilmo'^ eoiist- 
qiience to station the guards in such 
places, as in:i\ enable tlioin to discover 
easily whatever ^jjproacJies the vamp. 

2 . The guards of tlu* cavalry are ge- 
nerally rc*inovcil further from llu' vamp, 
than those of the infantry; but never 
at So grc;it a distance, as to endango/ I 
their being cut olY: wilhm canuon-sliot 
is a very good ilistancc. 'fliev are often 
stationed in bigiiways, in open places, 
and on small iieights; but, they are 
always so disjioscd, au to see and com- 
nmiiicate with one aiiotlur. 

3. flic* ^'cdetlert to the oiit-posts 
shou lit be double ; I'or should they make 
a dlsctnery, one may be dctiiched to 
inform the oflieer roimiianding I lie out- 
post, anrj the other remain oi. duty; 
they shoultl not lu; at Loo great a dis- 
tance from their detachment; jirnbably, 
about .'iO or 00 paces will be suifirieiit. 

4. I he gn.uils of infantry liave dif- 
ferent objects, and are dilfereiitly sta- 
tioned : their duty is, to receive ami 
support tlie ^uinis of cavalry in cases 
•f need ; to protect tlic troops sent out 
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for wood, forage, or wdlt'i ; in short to- 
prevent any approdclies from the small 
parties of the enemy. Some arck sta-: • 
tioned in the cliiiiches of the iiCTgh- 
bouriiig vilhigos, in castles, hotftes, and 
ill passages and a\enue;» ol woods;,* 
others are statioiieil oil the borders of 
livulels, and in every pl.jce necessary 
to seciiic the ca.mp. Giunds that are 
stationed in churches, steeples, in 
woods or among trees, casiics, and 
houses, slMJiiifi if pussib'e, ^*e seen from 
the army, or at least Iroin some grand 
uuard in its iieii;hbour)iood, tluii signals 
.may be leadiiy perecived and lepealed. 

b. The guilds of iiifauliy are gene- 
rally li\t*d; that is, they have the same 
post both day aiid night, except such 
as aie to support and protect rite ^lards. 
of r.ivali}, and to cover the forage 
giouJids. Ad out-guards sli^uld have 
miienc!iiiig-U»ols with them. • 

6. The guards of cavalry hav^e gcnc- 
lally a day-jiost and a niglit-posi ; (in* 
latter is seldom moie than -1 or 500 
paces from the Cff??/p ; one third should 
be mounted, one third bridled, and one 
third feeding their horses? hut wlien 
near the enemy, the whole guard slu%'id 
bo kept momiied during the night. 

7. I’he s( enrity and tranquihl y of a 
camp depending upon the vigilance of 
the guards, the ollu'crs who cummaiid 
them cannot l>e itx) activ'e in prevent- 
ing surprises: a neglect in this particu- 
lar is otteiiol fataliCon.seqiience.Though 
aii«ol]icer should, at all limes, be strict- 
ly attentive to every part of the service, • 
>(‘t be should be more particularly 
watebful in the night than in the day. 
The iiigliL is the time most,favoiy*abic 
for surprises; as those who are not (^11 
duty, are generally asleep, a^id cannot 
inmieiliutcly iillord assistance; but in 
tlic day time, the attiaition of all tlu^ 
troo])s is turned to the moveiiients of 
the enemy; they are sooner under 
arms, sooner in readiness to inarch,^ 
and in much less danger of being throw ii 
into confusion. It ought also to be 
remembered, that the olheer of tlu* 
fpiarler-guard and the advanced sen- 
tries, should never permit iiiiy person in 
coloured ch|tlic;s lo [,ass the front linfe 
of tlie camp, or in any shape enter 
it, without being minutely qircstioned 
a* lo his situation in fife, &e. Tor tliis 
end, he should be conducted to tlie 
quarter guard, there to give in writing 

th« 
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.Tfie iiec sj^ry informiition. Those who || bno; anti cfcli soldier 1 cunlecu, 1 


wish to '-.o better acquainted with tlte 

• and im>d(‘ i)f‘encani))inenTs, may 

ye.Kj^Ir Lochce’s useful Ksitai/ on Cus- 
IramciutHim. • 

• Coiircniing the hciilthiii^ss of the 
difl’rrcnt seasons of a campau'n, tlio in- 
geiii{)us Di. Priniile has the follotuntr 
ohsertjitions. Ti jo first 3 weeks ii» al- 
win** sickly; aUer nnicli the sickness 
denca'-cs, and tlic men ciijov u toler- 
ahlf do^rcc.of licalth tluuuijhout tlie 
sn.i'.iiii i', ^.iiileMS they i^el \%et clothes. 
T!u’ mo.->t sickly part of the canipaii»n 
is low aids tlip end of Au«. 5 iist, vtliilst 
the days nro still hot, huStjlie ni^lir*. 
cold ai.J damp vrith fo^s anti diws; 
then, i;' not sooner, tl^* dy «-eiitery piv- 
Taiis;«»i:4l thoi'j;lj its tion nro istner 
r»y tin' ht'jiinnii:-^ of Ot'Jolicr, yv t th» 
romitliii'i; •ever, iiamiiiji: ‘jioiind, cou- 
tim^ps thiOUjJumi the le-t ol' the enn- 
J)i'.ij^i», and never tnlirelv ce.ise-j, e\en 
m winter (jnnrte’?, ^lill ilie irosL luyiiis. 
Jle no wise obseiaes, that the la^t Jl 
days of a cainpin-n, if protracted, hill 
tlio bewinnini' of ISineiiiU’i, are utlc tid- 
ed with uio^e sickiu'as thiiii the two 
nrst^montlis of the eiieauipinenv. As 
ti> wiiiicr expeditions, tlioui^li sex ere* in 
appearance, he tells us they are atieiid- 
ed wide little sickness, if the men ha\e 
strong and good shoes, warm quarteis, 
fuel, and provisions enough. 

Caaii’-Co/(j«7‘-//;c/?. Men who cairy 
the eaiiip-eolours. E;\ph regiment has 
generally b, and someUiiies 1 per com- 
pany ; they aivxiiys march with the 
qiiartep-mastcr, to assist in making the 
iiet\ ’■sary prepanitlons agaiiist the ar- 
rival of the regiment in a new encamp- 
ment. • 

i^AUV-Fi^hty an old term for CoM- 
JIAT. 

E/yi??^g-CAMP, or armv, generally 
means a strong body of horse and foot, 
commanded for the most part by a 
liieiiteiiant-geiicral, which is always in 
motion, both to cover its own garrisons, 
and to keep the enemy's army in a con- 
tinual alarm. It is sometimes used to 
signify the ground on which such a 
body of men encamps. 

C A f.T p- Utensil a j in war ti me are hatch- 
ets, shovels, mattocks, blankets, camp- 
kettles, cEtiteens, tents, pulcs^ind pins : 
that is, eacli coiiijJkiiy has 10 shovels, 
and 5 mattocks; each tent 1 luatchet. 


'I blanket s, 1 caiiip-kettie, with its linen || camp. See Camp 


knapsack, and 1 liav re-sack. 

k'AMj*-di.s(7/vpfi, are chieily bilious fe- 
\ers, iiuiiigiiant fevers, duxes, scujTy, 
iheumnii*ni, &c. 

Camp is also used by the Siamese 
and SOUK* other nations m tJie East In- 
dies, lo express the quarters wliere the 
[lersons fri/in dilfeient eomitries, who 
come to trade with them, usually re- 
side*. 

C\MH d'/ls‘.s'rm/i^V, •I’r. I'he 
ground whiclj is t.iken whrn int?>ph aie' ' 
encamped on the opening of a cam- 
paign. 

(.kvMP (I vhcvalj Er. ^ ground of en- 
raiiipincnt Si'Obt, wliitli any rner runs, 

Camp tfiicnNsUj l*r. A ground of en- 
eamp'ueni, vxh.uli is occupied by dif- 
ferent regiiucnls, wiihoiu any attention 
iKin'g paid to a legnlar line, ^:c. 

(’amp i/rsfwyif/; i’, Er. A ground of 
encampment 4 ipoii which tlie enemy 
liaa been ei'cainped the preceding day, 
or during tlie course of the one on 
whicli tlie li round is rccoiioitrcd. • 

Camp dctrn luy 4‘'r. A ground of en- 
campment upon which the tents are 
struck, either for the pur^o^e of en- 
ga»^ing the euemy, of marching from 
him, or of making any particular move- 
ment. ^ 

Camp ni h'liehms^ Er. A ground of 
encampment wlucii is taken up in such 
a in mill r, tlu'it the dilffreiiL regiments 
lie obliquely in adx'unce one lo the other, 
Ey means of this disposition the flanks 
neaicst to the enemy are supported by 
those that arc further iVom^liim, and 
are not exposed to liave tlicir wing 
turned. 

Camp JiA'Cy Er. A regular or sta- 
tionary camp, one that i-^ ibrmed be- 
fore a besieired place, ^rc. or under the 
protection of a forlitied town. 

Camp d^inslniciion oit deffiMij^iur. 
Er. A gioimd of encampment wliiFli is 
occupied for the purpose of training 
troops, &e. 

Camp momentane ou de passrf^ey Fr. 
A ground of encunipincnt which is 
Uikeii for a short interval, or previous 
to taking quarters, &c. 

Camp de plaisance, Fr. A ground of 
encarnpiiient which is taken for the 
sole purposes of parade. 

Camp retranchcy Fr, Aq entrenched 
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Camp rcLrancM- sous yne place. It. 
A camp wliich is formed under tlic 
•walls of a fortified place, and is within 
th^roteciion of tlie guns. 

CikMP tendu, Fr. A ground of en- 
Ctunpment, where tents, iiic. are regu- 
larly pitched. 

Cx^ivvolant, Fr. Allying camp, one 
which is fonneil and broken up from 
day to day. 

Bon Camp, Ft\ A ground of en- 
campment upon which troops sta- 
^ttioned,*Bo as to ne protected on every 
side from the attack of an enemy. 

Mttuvais CAyw, Fr. A ground of en- 
campment which is exposed on every 
side, and where <here is ^ want of 
water, fuel, tzc. 

Camp tic Mars, Fr. A piece hf ground 
in the viriiiity of Paris, where troops 
are occasionally exercised and public 
festivals kept. 

CAMPAGNE, Fr. Campaign. 

Se at Campa^at:, Fr. To 

take the field. 

I'enir la Campaone, Fr. To keep 
Ihc field, or remain encamped, at a 
time when the ejien\^ is obliged to go 
into quarters, or stay in gfirrison. 

CAMPAIGN, in military affairs, the 
time t'very year that an army continues 
in the field, in war time. We also 
a man has served so many campaigns, 
i. e. years : the campaign wilf begin at 
such a time; tins will fie a Jong cam- 
paign, Ac. TIi^ v/ord is -ateo used for 
an open country before any towns, &c. 

CAMPFiMENT, Fr, An encarap- 
nient. This word is also used to de- 
note a detmphincnt sent before the array 
to mark out the ground for a cainp. 

CAMPER, ¥r, I’o encamp, 

Campeu par coinpa^nic, Fr. To have 
the tents of the several companies be- 
longing to a regiment pitched at equal 
disr.ances. 

" ClM^Eibpar pelotons, F r. To encamp 
two companies togetlier, or to have 
their tents pitched in such a manner 
that tlu y appear one company. 

Camper tn potence, Fr. To encamp 
one or more bodies of men upon the 
rear of another camp. This happens 
when the ground will not admit of a 
■ regular line ; and this mode of eiicwp- 
ing also aifurds the means of opposing 
ftu enemy, sliould he attack either in 
flank or front. 


CAMPPS A'Jaii, an anniversary a»* 
semb>y which was observed by our an- 
cestors on May-clay, when they inutiir ^ 
ally pledged tliemselves to one anV^ief 
for the tlefeScc* of the couiitiy, against 
foreign amlfdoinestic foes. • 

C!ampi's Martins, a jiuhlic place so* 
called among the Romans from the 
God Mars. 

CANAL tie luwicrc, Fr. The aper- 
ture or toiieh-liolc wbich Ic’ads from the 
pan to the ban el of a firi-arm. 

CAN AUGFJL Fr. To |leir, to shoot. 

CANN [PEIli?. See C at.lum ns. 

CANNON oi'pitcfs o/’ O udnaxce, 
in the militiuy art,im[)K machinis hav- 
ing tuhes of brass or iron. They are 
charged wilh powder and ball, or somt'- 
times Cartridges* grape and ^tiy-sliot. 

The length is distinguishc^l by three 
parts; the first re-in ijiirce, the second 
re-inforce, and the chace : rlie first re- 
inforce is 2-7 ths, and the second 1-7 lli 
and a half of the diameter of the shot. 
The iiirtide hollow, wiieiein the |)owiIer 
and shot are lodged, is culled the bore^ 

. f . 

History o/‘Cannon or pieces of 
NANcr. They were originally made 
of iron bars soldered together, and 
fortified with strong iron lioopsi some 
of which are still to lie seen, viz. one 
ill the tower of London, two at Wool- 
w'icli, mid one in the royal arsenal at 
Ijshon. Others were made of thin 
sheets of iron rolled up togeihcr, and 
hooped; and on emergencies they werc_, 
mucle of leather, with plates of i^on or 
copper. These pieces weie made in a 
rude and imperfect manner, like the first 
essays of many new invent iTms. «Stone 
balls were thrown out of these cunn&n, 
and a small quantity of powder used on 
account of their weakness. These pieces 
have no ornaments, are placed on their 
carriages by rings, and are of cylindrical 
form. When or by whom they were 
made, is uncertain: however we read of 
cannon being used as early as the i;uh 
century, in a sea engagement between 
the king of Tunis and the Moorish king 
of Seville. The Venetians used cannon 
at the siege of Claudia .Tessa, now cu' 
led Chiog(;ia, in 1366, which w’cre 
brought tlifther by two Genx^jis, witli 
some powder aiid leaden balls; us like- 
wise ill their wars with the Genoese. ^ 

in 
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;3A 1379. Our glorious king 1mIv\ arcl HI. 
made use of cannon at the battle of 
.Ure^ssy in 134d, and at the sicjo of 
Caloilli in 1347. Cannon were made ute 
of by-Hfe Turks at the stes^e of (Jou- 
fiUtntinople, then in possession of the 
Christian'?, in 139 1, or in that of ll:V2, 
that threw afveight of .'lOOlb. but they 
generally burst, ciLher the fir^t, sictjnd, 
or third shot. ].ouis XH. had one cast 
at Tours, o^the saine size, which threw 
a ball irom .the Bastille to (Jbarenton. 
One of thos^ I’amous cannon was taken 
at the siege of Dieu in 13 Id, by Don 
John de Castro, and is in tl;e castle 
of St. Juiliao da Ibina^ 10 miles 
from Lisbon : its length is (20 feet 7 
inches, diameter at t^e centre 6 feet 
3 iiich^Sy^nd diseliargcs a ball of lOOlb. 
It lias rudtlior dnlplnns, ring*', nor but- 
ton, is of • curious kind of metal, and 
has^a large Indostaii inscription upon it, 
which says it was east in 1403. 

Ancient and present vitmes of ‘C a a non . 
Formerly they were dignilied witli un- 
coininon names; for in 1303 Louis XU. 
Had 12 brass cannon cast, of an unrom- 
)uon size, called after the names of the 
12 i^ers of Friince. The Spanish and 
Portuguese c;alled them after their 
saints. The emperor, Charles V. when 
he marelied before Tunis, founded the 
12 Apostles. At Milan there is a 70- 
pounder, called the Pimontellc; and one 
at Bois le-duc, called the Devil, A 
, bO-pounder at Do\v castle, called 
. Queen Klizabetlfs Pocket-pistol, An 
JlO-pounder in the tower of London 
(formerly in Sterling castle) called 
Mounls-ineg. An OO-pounder in the 
royal arsenal at Berlin, called the 
Thuiitferer, An 80-pou nder at Malaga, 
ealfed the ^Terrible. Two curious 00- 
pouiiders m the arsenal at Biemeii, 
called the Messengers of bad news. 
And Jastl} an iiiicumrnon 70-pounder 
in the castle of St. Angelo at Home, 
made of the nails that fastened tlie 
copp 9 r plates which covered the ancient 
.Panthpon, with this inscription upon it: 
JEjc clavis trabaiibus porticus Ayi^rippa. 

In the beginning of the 1,5th century 
these uncommon names were generally 
abolished, and tiie following^ more urn- 
versul ones took place, viz. J 

Pounders Cwt. 



Pounders 

Cwt. 

B islnrd cannon, ? 
or J carihoim 3 

= 3G 

79. 

1 c'lrtiioun 

== 21. 

. hO 

Whole eulverins 

= 13 

50 

Dorn) cuUtrins 

= 9 

30 

Talcoii 

= G 

25 

C lowest sort 

== 6 

13 

SakerA onhiuirv 

= 5 

15 

t largest size 

== 8 

18 

Basilisk 

~ 48 

85 

Serpeuyne 

=• 4 


Aspik 

= 2 

/■' 

Dragon 

(j 

12 

Syren 

GO 

01 

Falconet = Cu 

2, & 1 ir>, 

10, 5. 

4 w 

Mfivens, wflich carried a ball of 

10 or 


12 ouiRcs, 6cc. 

llabinct, which carried a ball of IG 


ounces. 

These curions names of beasts and 
bird?, of })iey were adojitcd, on account 
of llu'ir suiJV^t*>s in motion, or of their 
cruelly; as i\n^ falconet, falcon t snker, 
and rnira iri^y iXc. for their swiftness in 
Hying; the busilisk, i^erpentine, aspikfi, 
dra!i07i, si/ren, &(t for their cruelty. See 
llu: L*itiff*poct I'orrastarius. 

Atprcsscul cannon t>r pircesof ofdnance 
tqjvc tlicir names from the weight of the 
ball lluy discharge: thus a piece that dis- 
charges a. ball of 2‘i pounds, is called a 
24-pounaer; one that carries a ball of 12 
pounds, is called a 12-poundcr; and so 
of the rest* ’divided iifto the following 
sorts, vi/. 

Ship-gims, consisting in 42, 32, 24, 
18, 12, 9, (j, and 3 pounders. 

Garrison-gims, in 42, 32,^4, 18, 12, 
9, and C pounders. 

Battering-guns, in 24, 18, and 12 
ponnders. 

l'ield-[)ieces, in 18, 12, 9, 6, 3, 2, 

' li, 1, and J pounders, 

[ The Britisli seldom use any of jpwer.- 
calibre than 6 in the Held. • 

Tl’.e ii.eial of v\hich brass caiiltSm is 
made, is in a manner kepi a secret by 
the fooiideis: yet, with all iheir art and 
sccresv, they have not hitlicrto found 
out a C'fmpositrm that will stand a hot 
engajremciil wiLhoiit melting, or at 
least licing rendered uselss. I'hose cast ^ 
at Woolwich hid fairest tow aids this 
ameiulmcnt. The respective quantities 
which should cn cor into thiscoinpc.dtion, 
is a point not decided; oji’ery founder 
1C has 
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hnshisownprnporiioii'-, w^k Ii are pecif- 
li ii- t(i hiiiist If. '1'Ijc C' iuiriion pro- 

I >''rliMris of llic nt'^ arc tlie fol- 

ovMui;, M/. '!’(> 'iic!!. of njetal lit 

lor caslitii^, liiey pur (iiUii. of cupper, 
ftCill). ol’ !i :’ss, uad I2llj. of tin. To 
d'^OOlb. ol'iiu ..il lit uTcn^lintr, thf Oer- 
nuists put J. «»f cop|>cr, yol 

of luass, iiii'l <>f till. Olliers 

a^aiii i*"-.* lotrl!). ol copper, Gib. of 
brasc, iij.tl '.nil. of tin; and lastly, others, 
^II). lif copper* lOlb. of hnfts, and 
Ijlb. of tin. With respect to iron 
iruns, their structure is the sumo as that 
.)f tlko others, and they p;euorallv stand 
the most se\ere en^ajrenicnt^ heina; fre- 
quently uSfid on ship-hoam. Several 
:!xperiincnts have laujihr us* that the 
Swedish iron guns ara preferable to all 
others. 

C‘.A^NON is now gcnerallv cast solid, 
incl the cavity bored afterwards by a 
rery cuiious machine for that purpose, 
rvhere the gun is place<l iifiiperperulicu- 
ar position; but of late those machines 
javc boon inaile to bore horizontally, 
ind much t riier than tjiose that bore in a 
crticiil form. This new machine was 
irst invented at Strasburg, and croatly | 
mpruved by Mr. Verbruggen, a Dutch- 
nan, who was head founder at the rofal 
oundcry at Woolwich, where probably 
he best lionzorital-bcning rrHichine in 
Surope has been lately lixed ; it both 
vores the inside^ and turns mid polishes 
he outside at once. 

Nu7nes of the seirral parts of a Can- 
con. 

The divisions erterior, arc as 

bllows, liz. First rr-info?Tc, is tliat 
lart of a gun next the hrereli, which 
s made stronger to resist the force of 
lowder. 

Second re-inf or cr. This begins where 
he first ends, and is made suinething 
the first. 

X^e c/mce, is the whole space from the 
runnimis to the mii/zle. 

The jnvzz/e, properly so called, is the 
art from the muzzle astragal to the end 
f the jficce. 

Stnall divisions evferior. 

The Cfjscahlcy the liindermost part of 
1 C breech, from the base-ring t^ the 
nd of the button. 

The cascable-astragaly is the diminish- 
ig part between the two breech-mould- 
Igs. • 


I The neck of the. cascuh/c, is the iut- • 

1 row ^;p:u■c helwecii the hieccii-.noiddini^ 
and tlic 1 ) 1 . 1 tun. • . • 

The hcceh^ i*. the sollil piece of ii^fal 
heliin:', he I w ecu the vt ill and l>R-*cxrc- 
niity of liie n.isc-i’ing, and winch tcniil^* 
nates hinii j iit of the gun, exclu- 
sive of tile iMsrahli*. • 

The bn t cit-mor ‘ kofn, ;*rc the eminent 
parts, as scjuaif'. or ruuvd^,^' liich serve 
only for orisanieiit.s iM tlic | > ( c, ivc. 

The 'I' ljanieii- 

(al riMuldnigs : ihc lat.er in always in 
the shape of an S, taken from ( i\ il archi- 
tecture, and u.^cd in guns, niuitais and 

I hovxit/oih. • 

1 Tht rent-field, is t he part fnaii the vent 

10 the iirst rc-iidbice a-»trni>al. 

The rent astragal and fit ft 79, .-ft-e the. 
ntouidings and iillets at or near the 
vent. • 

The charging ct/lindrr, is all the spRCC 
from tl.e chace-asLragal to the nuizzlc- 
astragal. 

The fust re-in ferce ring and ngeCyis the 
or iainent on the ‘•ccoiut re-iniVjice. 

The first rc-infnrce astragal, is the or- 
nament between the first aftd second re- 
inforce. • 

The chase-girdle, is the ornament close 
to the trunnions. 

The trunnions, arc two solid cylindrical 
pieces of metal in every gun, which pro- 
ject the piece, and by which it is sup- 
portefl upon its carriage* 

The. dolphins, mrc two handles, placed \ 

011 the second rc-iiifoire ring of brass • 
guns, resembling the fish of that namc?> 
they sene for inuuntiiig and dismOuiiting 
the guns. 

77/c second re-inforce ringyandogee, are 
the two ornameii Is joining the trunni- 
ons. • 

The second reinforee-astragal, is the 
moulding nearest the trunnions. 

The chitse-astragal and fillets, the two 
labt-iiioniioiied ornaments jointly. 

The muzzle-astragal and fillets, tfte 
joint ornaments nearest the muzzle. 

The muzzle-mouldings, the ornaments 
at the very muzzle of the piece. 

The su elling of the muzzle, the pro- 
jected part behitui the inu/zle-mouMing^. 
m Interior parts, •' 

The molfh, or entrance of the bore, is 
that part where bglh powd?r and ball 
are put in, or the hollow part which ^e-«^ 
ceives the charge, 
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• T/ic vent^ in all kinds of lire-arme, 
il CDuimunly called the tonch-liole: it is 
*aVsAi^ll hole pierced at the end, or near 
it, <jji^thg^ore or chamber, ^lo prixiic the 
■ pij^ with powder, or t«) iiUroduce the 
Ymxe, in order, Avhen lighto J, to set fire 
to the chartia 

Thv r^injnlMspf which is only in large 
calibers, is the place where the powder 
is lodged, ^ich forms the charge. 

Toola foy loading and firing Caknon, 
are ranuneiv, sponges, ladles, worms, 
hand sjiikes, wedges, and screws. 

CoinSy or icedges, to lay under the 
breech of the gun, in order to elevate or 
depress it. • 

Handspikes, serve to move and to 
lay the gun. • 

. Jjatfle^, serve to load the gun with 
loose powder. * 

Karnmeh, are cylinders of wood, 
whftse diameters and axes are equal to 
those of the shot: they serve to ram 
liomc the wads put upon the powder and 
shot. 

Sponge, is fixed at the opposite end of 
the rammer, cohered with lamli-skin, 
serves to cle^in (ho gun when fired. 

Screws, are ns^-d to field-pieces, instead 
of coins, by which the gun is kept to 
the saine elevation. 

Tools necessary for proving Cannon, 
are, a searcher with a reliever, and a 
searcher with one point. 

Searcher, is an iron, hollow at one 
end to receive aw'Ood<ffn liantlle, and on 
tin', other end has fi om 4 to b fiat springs 
^)f about 8 or 10 inches long, pointed 
and turned ontw-ards at the ends. 

The Reliex'cr, is an iron fiat ring, wdth 
n w'oo^en handle, at right aiigU-s to it. 
W^icn a gun is to he searclied after it 
has been limJ, this searcher is introduced; 
and turned every way, from end to end, 
and if there is any hole, the point of one 
or other of the springs gets into it, and 
remains till the reliever, passing round 
the handler of the searcher, and pressing 
the springs togctlier, relieves it. 

Wnen there is any hole or roughness 
in the gun, the distance from the mouth 
is marked on the outside with chalk. 

^The other searcher lias also a wooden 
handle, uiid a point at the ^re end, of 
about an inch long, at right angles to 
the iengtii : aboiitjtiiis point is put some 
wax mixed with tallow, which, when 
introduced into the hole or cavity is 
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pressed in, when the impression upon 
the wax gives the depth, and the lengtli 
is known by the motion of tiie searcher’ 
backwards and forward: if the fixture 
be 1-iiinth of an inch deep, the gun is 
lejcrted. Ste Instruments. 

N. r». Tile strength of gunpowder 
having been considerably eiicreaseJ by 
(yolonel Congre\e, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, the quancity for sen ice lias been 
somewhat reduced. That for proof rc- 
luainini* as licretofore? ^ < 

Can.0. ' 

t Shot, bee Shot. 

C Aif'KOS-'Baskels. See IjIaijions. 

To nail C a n n o n . ^See a i e. 

CANN(j!!N^ADF., Ill artii erv, may 
be defined Uic application of artillery to 
the purposes of a land war, or the direc- 
tion of its olfurts iig.iinyf some disiaiit 
object intended to Le seized or destroyed, 
as the troops in battle, batter), forticss, 
or oul-work. 

Cannonadiifg is therefore used from a 
battery, to take, destroy, hiiui, or drive 
the enemy fn*m li.e d:jlenc«‘';, See. and 
to hatter and ruin the woiks or iorlilietl 
towns. • 

CANNONIEU, (Canon virn, Fr.) 
the person who manages the guns. Sec 
CiUNNl'K. 

CANON, Fi\ See (’annon. C’ inon 
ul ''0 means in K’’eneii the bairtl oi any 
tiit-anu great or small. 

Canon (^Jia/nhri:) Vv. A pi*H‘c that 
has not hci-n will and could not 

he used witliout dtingui. Oiiuccjunt 
of the deiective eaxitus winch exist in 
the body «)f I he Im tal, pieces of the 
kind arc liable to hurst. * 


Canon S<crri, I’r. One, or several 
pieces of ordnaiur jilared on a batte ry, 
uiij'Prceived by the enemy. Tueso arc 
U'^ed by the la deged for tlie iliknce 
of breaches, and by the bcsiCj^ers to 
oppose a sortie. • 

Canon a la SutJois. Fr. ^^jioceof 
oruiiaiice iidojitt.d by the Frci.clt^ and 
so called fioiu the Swedish pieces, of 
which it is an iimtation, V'^ery con- 
venient in long marches, as being very 
light. The weight at most 5‘2jlb. the 
ball 4 lb. weight. 

Canon {double) See. Rcveil matin. 

Canon Rate, Fr. A ritted gun. See 
Rifle. 

CANON Bit, that part of the bit 
which ii let into the horses mouth. 
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Canonname, Fr, See Cannonade. 
^ Canonniju. SccCaanomeu. 

CAN (JN N I EliK, ou Enibraaure, Fr. an 
opcwing which is ina»lo Jn iIk’ parapet ol’ 
a work for thepin poso of poiiiiing can- 
non against any particular object. 

CANONNTEMr, I’V. a sort of shed 
covered over with canvas for the ac- 
comodation of soldiers and sutlers. 

CANONNER, Fr. to lire against 
any fortified place or body of armed 
,Tn''n w 4 jli heavy Ordnance, 6lc.* 
CANTABRES, Fr. Soldiers held in 
high repute at the time of the Romans: 
and in fact, the renowm of the gallant 
CurtfahreswAa suc^j that a great number 
of the Spanish pnivinces r^ckoneti it a 
great lionor to be comprehended within 
the limits of ancient ('antabria. In the 
year 1745, LetA'is XV. formed a regi- 
ment of Cantahres, which since were 
callefl lioifal Cantabre^, 

CANTABRUM. A standard intro- 
ducfd during the reign tif the Roman 
Einjicrors, and which dift'ered iVom the 
verilhtm. This latter was a large 
standard, distingnislud by its particular 
Colour and motto; whereas the Cunfa- 
brum was only a small Hag, with it^ 
partwular colour also, and tiscd as a 
signal for the troops to rally. • 

(’ANTEKN, a machine made of 
wood or leather with cum^uirtou’nts 
for several utcntiils, generally used by 
ofheurs. . • 

CANTEEN.'?, in militiiry articles, 
are tin vessel^ used by the soldiei\son a 
■ march, &c. to carry water or other 
liquor in, each holds about *l (piarts. 
They are likewise made of wood in a 
circular shanc. 

CANTI>Jk, Fr. CANTrr.N, :i species 
of sultliiig house wlfa h is kept in a 
fortified place, &c. for the comeiiieiice 
of ofliccrs and soldiers. It also means, 
as wkh 11 ^ a small case with diUtTCiit 
coini^a^ments in wliich wane, &c, may 
be kept. Cantine is sometimes u^ed 
among the French to signify the meat, 
&c. that is readv drea\ 

CANTIN lER, Fr. The person who 
keeps a canteen, buotli or sutiling 
Jiouse. 

. Tv CANTON, to disperse the tiyops 
into winter quarters. 

CANTONMENTS arc distinct .situa- 
tions, where the (lifl’erent parts of an 
army lie as u^ar to each other as possible, 
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and in the same manner as they encamp 
in the fieltl. The ciiief reasons for caji- ' 
toning an army are, first, when th^^tii*' 
paiim bc^iin^ early ; on whic«^^|,;(;^ion, ^ 
111 CHiitonipg your troops, two obj^^ts 
demand attention, vi/. tlu^ military oh- 
jcct, and that of siibsisrei|ce : the 2d is, 
when an army has finislieca siege eaily, 
the troojis are allowed tj repose ^till 
the fields produce forage flL the ir sub- 
sistence : tlie od reason i\ when the 
aiitunm proves rainy, aiul<foriige scarce, 
the troops are cantoned to protect them 
from the bad weather. 

CANTONNEMENT, F?\ Cantone- 
incnt. TnAps arc said to be sent into 
cantoncinents, when they are (ielached 
from tlieir scxttal battalions or com- 
panies, and lie quartered in or about the 
iTitrcrent towns and villages.^ 

(’ANTONNEU, Ft. to send into 
canUniemcnts. * 

CAN\^\S.BAGS. See Bags, Saml^ 
Bags, &c. 

(‘AI^VAGA. An old and experien- 
ced olheer of the Seraglio, who has the 
charge of instructing and siij»erintt‘iuling 
I the ichortogiuns ; which btlice^ ho^ful- 
iils with the ntnuist so\eiity, in order 
to accnstoin them to subordination and 
disiiplinc, and that they may, be the 
batter ipuilified to command in their 
turns. 

C ARARISON, under this term is 
included the bridle, saddle, and housing 
of a military lioAe. 

GAl^E dll hatardeaUy Fr. a roof ' 
slopiiig on both sides, which ^covers 
the upper part of the halardeau con- 
structed in the ditch at the salient angle 
of a bastion. A small tui^et alwut six 
or .seven feet high is erected in •the 
ecnire of the cupcj to prdVeiit deser- 
tion. 

(’APELINE, a kind of iron helmet 
w'oni by the cavalry, under Johuy Duke 
of Brifary. . 

CAIMUjLETTT, a Venetian militia, 
composed of Sclnvoyiians, Dalmatians^ 
jUhanians, Morlackians, and reckoned 
the best troops in the service of tiie 
Slate of Venice. The most important 
posts, as also the Palace and grje.; 
Square of|.bV/int AWc, at Venice, are 
committed to their guard. ^ 

CAPrC’GJA'”, otlajrwise called Jcni- 
zaries. The lirst corps of the Turkish 
infantry. 

CAPITAINE,, 
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' . CAl^fTAlNK en pici/, Vr. mm o.Ticct 
vmo IS in actual pay and docs duty. 
•N(Jj»PfTATM: j'iformi\ I'r. a jcdiued 

* 

general dcs Xi'lvrc^ Fr. 
person wlio t'.ie clnef inan:»j;c- 
Incnt and sm^,c< i itcndancc (jf miiPary 
stores and prlA'i^i 

C A p I T A i y,w. elm ijt‘ I des, F r. A pc''*son 
«inpoiiito<l t'^difTci tiie roads by which 
the army i/to inarcli: lie must he well 
versed in t»po^raphy ; is under the 
dircclion of the quarter master ^icnoral, 
and is ob'i-^cd to provide guides t‘or all 
general olheors, detachments and cou- 
\’^oys. 

CAPiTAfxr. dot charroiSf Fr. (hiptain 
of tlie^vvagon-train. * 

• (’aimtaink iicnh'al > di'H charinfs rji* 
muniiicma, b'v. The person who is en- 
trusted witli this oHice must be a man 
of 5;rcat cxpcnrnce, and possessed of 
siitiieirnt abilities, to issue all neces- 
sary orders for llic good of tin* ser- 
vice; he commands the w'holc of the 
nmmunition rragomy and wa^on-lrain, ^ 

Cajmtain (ic^ miihU, V\\ IJisfnnc- 
tioijjS are tl\e*saiue as those of the CV/p/- 
taine d(S charrotSy with this ditVereiice, 
that he sometimes has a hundred, or a 
linndre(l and lifty mules under his 
iiuinagemcnt ; this branch of service is 
of great importance when the war is 
carried on in a mountainons country, 
where the progress of the caissons is 
renllercd very diHicidt^ 

Capitaine des ouxriers^ Commands 
^le carpenters, wheelwrights, and other 
workmen : in the artillery, and among 
the engineers, he superintends the 
workmen ciAployed by those corps. 

(»APITAINES conduc tears d^artiUerk, 
They are eJitnisted in the armies and 
fortified towns with the particular de- 
tails of the functions of the Captain 
GeneraL 

. Capitaine dcs portrsy Fr. a commis- 
sioned officer who resides in a garrison 
town, and whose sole duty is to receive 
the keys of the gates from the Gover- 
nor every morning, and to deliver them 
to him every night, at appointed hours. 

*,CAP1TA1>, in fortificalion, is an 
imaginary line w’hich divided any work 
into two^equal and similar* parts. It 
signifies also, a line drawn from the an- 
gle of a polygon to tW point of the 
bastion, or from the point of the bastion 
to the middle of ibe gorge. 


CATMTAX, Fr. An uneous^ h'iv hlc. 
v.iur.tcr. wh(* boasts of inerr dnar acts, 
of braverv, ablionirh he Ijc ;i real cow- 
ard. A Cupittni ii^^o signii.cs in hai^hcr 
lansuan*, a cozcard ; c\cry military 
m*i!i who h:is been once founi guilty 
of cow 't bee. Is rimieil Ix'venii icco^ery. 

(’Al’I'l’OF F/\ Cbief magistrate 
of Toulon* r*. 

To C'ALMTULATF, to surrender 
any pl.iee or body of troojis to the 
cnemy.^n ccitidn t«tipul:iled cor.il it if?) s. * 

CiVPITULATlON, in Tni'iiary at* 
fairi?, implies the conditions on wliich 
f heiiarrisoLi oi a pl.iee bcj-iLyed aurcos to 
deliver it nj^, tS:c. TJiis is hkewise the 
last action,^ both in the attack and df> 
teiiee of ft, foi ; ilication, the eonditions 
of whiidi muv lx* of various kinds, ac- 
cording to the difiV'rcnt circuinstances 
or sii nations in winch the panics may 
be placed. 

As soon as the capitulation is agreed 
on, and signal, hostaircs are generally 
delivered on bolhsidc*', fortlieexact per- 
formanee of tla* articles; part of th^ 
place is delivered j:o tin* besiegers, and a 
day appointed ibrtlie garrisim to evacu- 
ate the place. The usual and most lio- 
nourablt* conditions aie v\iLli ariTft and 
biljggage, drums beating, and colours 
Hying, iiiatehos lighted, iu;rl some pieces 
of arfilhty; wagons, and convoys for 
the baggage, sick and woundal, Ikc. 

CaK)N ^1 I’JIK, in/orlilicatioii, is a 
passage made from one work to anotlicT, 
of 10 or 12 feet wiile, and about 5 feet 
deep, co‘\’crcd on each side by a parapet, 
ti niiinaling in a glaris. Cap/iiinicrs arc 
soincrimcs covered with planksaiid earth. 
See FoiiTirit \i ton. 

Pf'wu'-CAPONNrF.Kr, Fr. a passage 
which is matlc in the bottom of a dry 
ditch, and which is only defendi'd to- 
wards the enemy by a parapet or glacis. 
Its object is to protect tlipJhr^Ti^i or 
passage b(*lonLmg to the ditch '*4iich 
' is directly in front. 

CAVOUAL, Fr. Corpoml. 

(’APOTF. dc Factiony Fr. A large 
greatcoat with a hood or coM worn 
by ceiitlnels in bad v\eathcr. 

CAPS, in giuiiKiy, are pieces of lea- 
ther* or more commonly sheep- skins, to ■ 
cover tlie mouth of mortars when load* 
ed, ^till they are fired, to prevent damps, 
or rain getting in. 

iZAF-Squarcs. Sec Catirtages. 

Cap-a-pee, in military antinuitv:. 

implM 
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implies hein^ clothed in armour from 
head to foot. 

CAPSTRRN, ? in inilitai^ machines, 
CAP^^TAX, i ^i‘!,nijies a htrons; 
massy piec’o of timber in the form of a 
tnmeaUd rone, lla^ 11145 upper part, 
called the ilruin-head, pierced with a 
number of Mpiare holes, for rccei\inji 
the levers. Py tiirniii" it round, several 
actions may be performed that rec^uire 
an p\.trdonJlii:irv power. 

^ .fj’Aj*TATN is^i military ofl’oer, who 
IS tlie coiumaiulor of a troop of horsc^ or 
drasjjoous, or of a CGm])any of foot or 
artillery. The name of captain was 
the first term iiuid^ use of to express the 
chief or head of a company, troop, or 
body of men. He is noth J,o march 
ind fi^Iit at the head of his company. 
'Japtainsof artillery and engineers ou^ht 
,0 he more masters of the attack and 
lefeiice of fortified places than cither a 
'uplaiii of infantry or cavalry ; because 
hey must be good mutheuialicians, and 
inderstaiid t lie raising of all kinds of Vmt- 
eries, to open the trenches, to conduct 
he sap, to make mines and fougasses, 
nd to calculate their charges. They 
uglil further to be well acquainted with 
le power of artillery, the doctrine of 
le niilitury pro/jectile, and the la*vs 
f motion, together with the system of 
mechanics; and slwmld begootUdraughts- 
icn. A captain ha.s in most services 
e power of appointing his pjy n scr jeants 
id corporals, but cannot by his own 
.thority reduce or break them; neither 
n he puiiisli a soldier with death, unless 
revolts against him on duty. 

I'lie captains of artillery in the Prus- 
iii service rank as majors in the army, 
d ha^'C an extraordinary pay, on 
:ount of the qualifications which 
; required in them; and the cap- 
iis of bombardiers, miners, and ar- 
CQTS, in the Portuguese service, have 
a monlh more than the cap- 
is of artillery in the same regiment. 
APTAiN Oc/iemL By the eonstitntion 
King is rapiiiin ffcncra/ of all the 
:es of great Britain. This terra 
(lies the ursl rank, power, and autho- 
known in (be British army. His 
jesty was jileased to delegate this 
i and the powers annexed to il, to 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
79P. 

APiAi^i-fJeutenanf, the command- 
dfliccr of the coloncfs troop or com** 
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pany in every regiment, in case the' 
colonel is absent, or he gives up tl» • 
comnumd of it to him. He takes ity^* . 
as full capuiu, by an ord^iLjj|Jni^‘ 4 . 
and by a la^e n'giilation surceSisuS^e ** 
first vacant troop 01 eorajumy ; tbe pri^ 
of a captain-lieutenancy itnig now the 
same as that oi‘ a captainA^ "J’liis title 
is slid used in all foreign \er\ices. 

Captaik reformcil, oiiewvho, upon a 
reduction of the forees oil tb^'nninatioii 
of war, loses his company,, yet keeps his 
rank and pay, whether on duty or not- , 
Captain oh half pay, is one who loses 
hidCompauy on thcreduciion of an army, 
and retires ftn half-pay, until seniority 
puts him into duty and full pay again. 

Captain cnscfond, or second captain, 
is one whose company has betn*brokc, 
lAid who is joined to another, Co scr\ e 
under the captain of it. • 

Captain-Capitaine, Fr. in *1116 
highest acceptation of the tenu this 
w'ord signifies a man of great talents, 
genius and perseverahee, who can nn- 
dertake the manugement of a whola 
*army and conduct it to victory. 

CAPTIVE Fr.) A prisoner 

of war. ' 

CAPTIVI. The name given by the 
Romans to their prisoners of war, who 
w'cre generally loaded with chains, and 
placed near their colours. I’he captive 
kings had their heads shaved and were 
sent to Rome, to enhance the splendour 
of the triumph. » 

CAPTURE, Jr. any seizure or cap- * 
ture w'liicli is made against tlic enemy.'* 
CAI*TURE (ie dcserteurs, Fr.lLJiidcr 
the old government of France aijurticii- 
lar order existed by w'hich every yitend- 
ant de province or coinmissaire de guerre 
wasauthorized to pay onchuudred livres, 
or four pounds odd, to any person or 
persons who should a ppreheiid and secure 
a deserter; and three hundred livres, or 
twelve pounds ten shillings for every 
man that could be proved to have en- 
ticed a soldier from tlie regular army or 
militia. 

CAQUE de poudre, Fr. A term 
synonymous to a tun or barrel of 
powder. ^ ^ . 

CAR, m military antiquity, a kind 
of .small cirriage ; figuratively ,used by 
the poets for a chariot : it is iim^nled on 
wheels, representing a stately throne, • 
used ill triumphs aud on other solemn 
occasions, 

CAUA-. 
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*. CAllAliJNEKHS, F/-. One complete 
. rc^riincnt of carabineers wiis Ibrini'd, clu- 
nifeihe iiioinrcliy of Friincc, out of the 
coi^ of cavah*}’. They were 
^HisjUf/iy ais'tihtuted amonc d^ier bodies 
roops, audit was their duty t.) charge 
the advanced losts of the enemy. 

CARABJNy. Fr. Tlie^o were li‘;ht 
armed iiorseirfcn, whi) sometimes acted 
on foot. Tht'jy were generally stationed 
in the oiitpi^jts, tor the purpose of har- 
rassing iht^ opeiny, defending narrow 
. passes, &c. In action, they usually fought 
HI front of the dragoons, or upon the 
wings of the first line. Their name is 
tieiived from the Arabian vwrd Karab, 
which signilies, generally, any warlike 
nistrunient. t 

. CAI>AOOT.E, a scmi-circular motion 
or half wheel; chiclly applied to thai? 
used either ^y indivi.luuls or sijiiadrous 
of ottvalry, to prevent an enemy from 
discovering where they ini end to make 
their attack. 

CAUAC!OLER autour (Vune troupe 
ennvmic, Er. To hang upon the Hanks 
of an enemy, in order to take him by 
surjiri/e, or i^herwise [iurplex him. 

CARAVAN {Curatanne, Fr.)froma 
Turkish w'ord, which signifies a troop of 
travellers, pilgrims, or mcrciruits, form- 
ed in a body, and who trinel across the 
deserts, under an escort commanded by 
a chief who is called an A^a. 'Ehese are 
guides attached to the caravans, who 

• direct them to encamp ucar those places 

• where woiter can be procured, Witfi 
regard to oLiior provisions the travellers 
take c^re to provid(i a large quantity, 
wdiich they sluire w'ilh the Arabs, in 
case they siivuld appear in great mim- 
ber| ; but if the escort are confident of 
then* superiority, they will engage and 
sometimes give a severe drubbing to 
those intruders. The appellation of 
caravan ne is also given to the first 
voyages or cruizes w'hieh the knights of 
Malta are obliged to undertake before 
they become graduates, or can be pro- 
moted to the cominaruleries of the order. 

CARBINE, in military afiairs, is a 
fire-arm somewhat smaller than the fire- 
lock of the infantry, and used by the 
cafuiry. It carries a ball of 24 in the 
pound: its barrel is 3 ieet lofg, and the 
whole leffgth, including the stock, 4 
feet. 

CARBINEERS, or Carabineers, All 


regiments ol* nght-armed horse were 
formerly called so; but since the estab- 
lishing of liussars irtid chasseurs, tliey 
have lust that denomination ; and qow 
all the foreign heavy cai’alry are called 
carabineers. 

CARCAiMOUSE, Moufon, Marmou-^ 
ton, Fr. a Freiich-tcrni to exjircss the 
battering rain which w'as usctl in war 
by the ancients. 

CARCASS, a eoinposition of com- 
bustiblesi Carcasses :we of Iw^o Soj^, 
oblong and round : the uhcert.iii'TlIiipit 
of the first sort lias almost rendered 
them useless. They are picpared in 
the follow'iiii: manner: boil 12 or 1.5lb. 
of pitch in a glazed &rthcn pot; mix: 
witli that ijlb. of tallow', 3()lb. of pow- 
der, (5lb. of snit-petre, and as m.iny 
stopins as can be pul in. Before the 
composilion is cold, the carcass must 
be filled; to do wliicb, smear your 
hands w ith oil or tallow, and fill the car- 
cass I third fiull with the above com- 
position; then put in loaded pieces of 
gun or pi.-tol barrels, loaded gi-enades, 
and fill tlio liitorvals with composition;* 
cover I he wliole o\.*er witli coarse cloth, 
well sewed together, keeping it in a 
round foi in. "llion put it into the car- 
eay, Ir.ning a hollow top and bot*om, 
w'ith burs rmiuiug between them to 
hold then^ tog(‘ilier, and composed of 
«1 slips of iron joined at top, and fixed 
at the hottoip^ at equal distances, to a 
piece of iron, which, lo^elhcr with the 
hoops, when filled, form a complete 
globular body. When quite lliiislicd and 
cold, the carcass must be steeped iit 
melted pitch, and then inslfuitly iin- 
iiierged in cold waiter. Lastly, bore 3 
or four holes at top, and fill the same 
with fuze coiiipobifuiii, covering the 
holes W'ith pitcli until used, (hircasses 
are thrown out of mortals, arul weigh 
from 50 to 230lb. according to tlu^si/e 
of the mortars they are to ffe thrown 
out of. There are otlier carcassci^for 
the soa-servicc, which differ from a shell 
only in tlie (MiMipo.sili^m, and m the 4 
holes from wliicli it buni» wliei; fired. 

Carcassks v.ere first used by the 
bishop of iMunster, at the siege of Groll 
in lCr2, where tlie Duke of Luxem- 
burg* commanded 

CARlPf, a kind of cavalry iit the 
Turkish army, which to the number of 
1000 avc uot slaves, uor bxed up in the 

seiaglio, 
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seriiglio, Jiko t!ir rest, huJ un: i;encrully 
jMooit., or rcii. :>,u(I<) ChribLijus, wlio 
luive obluijied iIr; riiuk of Larbe 'j^uai-ds 
lo lIi( *;raml Sijiuior. 

C*ARMA(]N(>LK, L)\ a name given 
to the Frciidi soldiers who lirsl en^uged 
in the ciiuse of rep!d)liejinism. It rotues 
from a place in Italy, bituale in Pied- 
mont near the !*o. 

CAU.MIVK, a bright scarlet colour 
■wliich is used in plans of fortilioaUon, 
and serves to di^ciibe LhubC lines Llial 
woi K. 

CAilXAOE {Carnage, Fr.) The 
desperate aelion which tnkes place be- 
tween two hovli. s of arnud men, who 
destroy one anoBiier with the gieatcst 
rancour. 

CAROUSAL, Carronsef, IV. in mili- 
tary history, signifies a magniliccnl en- 
tertainment, exhihited by piinces or 
other great personages, on some public 
occasion, consisting of cavalcailcs of 
gentlemen, richly dressed and erjuip- 
ped, after the m:inner of tlic ancient 
cavaliers, diiided into squadrons, meet- 
ing in some public place, aufl perfonn- 
ing justs, lournainenl^ Xc. It also signi- 
iie.s among tlie I'rei'cn, from wlioin the 
teriu is taken, the place where tourna- 
meiiftj&c. were formeiy exhibited, '1 bus 
the Place Carrousel in Lkiris, wliiclT i'. 
contiguous to the Ikiliices of the Louvre 
and the Tuileiies, was apprJ^^riated to 
this purpose as late down as the six* 
teenth ccuturv.. • • 

CAIlivl'iAU, Fr. in iiulltary seu'^e, 
the ground. Couchcr sur iv. carreau^ Fi\ 
lo lay low; to knock down. 

CAUiy-'.AU, Fr. A very ancient sort 
of arrow. The carreaii was trimmed 
with brass instead of being feathered, 
and was shot from a halhta ; whereas 
the arrow was trimmed with feathers, 
and thrown out from a bow. 

CARlUACiKS; military affairs, 
are /tl'^'aMous kinds, vi/. 

(<iarrt.wm-CAKiiiAGL5, are those on 
which all sorts of garrison pieces are 
mounted. They are ma<le much shorter 
tiiaii held carriages, and have generally 
iron trucks instead of wheels. 

M, B. A.S the trucks of garrison-car- 
riages are generally made of cast-iron, 
thi'ir axle-trees should have C 9 |:)per 
clouts underneath, to diminisli the fric- 
tion of the iron against the wood, I'ra- 
velliiig-curripgcs are iu many respects 
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very unlit for giiTi.son service, though* 
they are fiequcnlly used. / 

TravetHni'-C.wnaxiA's arc sucli Ji8^ 
guns arc mounied on for sieges, an^Or 
the (ielii; llicy are muclrtip^e , ^jind 
dideiently •consul acted fjpin garii\n;» 
caiTiag*"s; liii\ iug 4 whells, ‘2 for life 
carriage, and ^2 lor tlie fnnbei*, which 
la.^'t arc only ust;d on lu.iilLhes. 

Firld-i .‘arum o rs arc li< ith shorter 
and lighter tl’.in tlmse hefiw mentioned^ 
hcaringa j)n>p(>i tion to the jX'ces mount- 
ed upon the n. • 

GaUoiier^C AV.ni\(jhS .serve for 
poundcis. Tlir‘»c cani.iges are made 
v\ith sluifts^to as to be drawn withouE 
a liiutR'r. In the last war the king of 
Prussia mountcMl light S-poimders oi\ 
these carriages,* vv liich au&wjrijfl very 
yell. 

ii^»<c^7.:-CARnrAOI:s are *for trans- 
porring howitzers, and those for t|ie 6 
and o-&-jncIi iiow it/ers are made with 
screws to elevate them, in the same 
luaiiucr as tlic light ti poundc-s ; for 
which reason they are luailc vvithout a 
in d, ami the ceniic transom must he <> 
inches broad to fix the scr^'vv, instead of 
L for those luadt* without : in the cc^itie, 
hctw'pen the trail and cciitie-transom, 
there is a trausoni-boit, which i» not iit 
others, because tlie centre-transom must 
he made to lie taken out; after which 
the howiucr ran he elevated. to any 
angle under 00 degrees. 

Tinuhril’CAimiACji:. See TcMiiBEr., 

B/ur/t-CAiiiiJAr.E, a carriage which 
is miule iVom a solid piece of tiinher, 
hollowed out so as to receive Wic giux 
or howitzer into the cap-squarcs; tho 
lower part of the cup-square is let into 
the solid wood, and the gud or hftw itzer 
is cither elevated or depressed a 
.screw, as in other carriagesT The iim- 
ber for this carriage carries two largQ 
diesis for ammunition, and takes four 
men. The pintle of the iuuher is so con- 
structed as lo receive the gudgeon of the 
carriage; by winch means a greater 
relief i*) afforded when the carriage passes 
over rough ground. 

Block-Carriages are also used by tho 
horse artillery as curricles. They are 
particularly useful on servlce^ Tlic ori- 
ginal inveitor of them, is the ingenious 
and indelatigable Col, Congreve, to 
w'hoin tlie hoard of ordnance is iiot h 
little indebted for many improvements, 

and 
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•;<nd of whose services during the present 
^ war and in preceding wars, tiie most uii- 
.<^y.ej^ti()iuil»lo records are preserved. 

II FACES are to carry tim- 
- oiiiffr heavy burthefts iVom one 

jal.ice to anotier, at no groat distance : 
they serve altp to convef guns or mor- 
tars upon a b.itterv, vvliither their own 
carriages can but go, and are drawn by 
men as well /s horses. 

Po/i/tm-C vriRFAdi.s. Carriages of tliis 
kindaie so^Hv Jor Iniiisporting the pon- 
tons; they hail Ibrinerly but two wheels, 
but are generally now made with four. 
The making use of two-wheel carnage s 
for travelling a great wav, *is eon trary 
to seJise and reason ; because the whole 
weight lying upon the t^'o wheels, must 
make 4iepi sink deeper into the groiiud, 
than those of a four wheel earriage. • 
CARRiULi, a kind ol‘ pigeon, so 
callgd from its having been used in ar- 
mies, to earry orders from one division 
of an army to anotlier, or lutc lhgcnce 
to some olucer coinmaiidiiig a post or 
army at a (listance. 

CARRIERE, Fr, A large spot iii- 
tendi'd for iouriiaiiients, races, and 
otlnuF exereives. 'Mr. de Folard says, 
that the cavalry is to start (pnndre 
^curncrc ) from sixty paces distance to 
charge riie enemy. 

To Carry. In a military sense to 
prosecule, to continue, as to carry on 
the rvar. 

^ To Carry on the ^trenches. Sec 
, Them iies. 

^ CART, in a military sense, is a ve- 
hicle nwuiiled on two wdieels, and drawn 
by one or more horses; of which there 
are several sorts, viz, 

iWf/e/’-C'lR'Js, for carrying pow- 
der*vvith the army; they are divided 
into 4 parts,* by hoards of an inch thick, 
\\ liich enter about an inch into the shafts. 
Kacli of these cat ts can only stow 4 bar- 
rels of powder. The roof is covered 
with an oil-clotli, to prevent dumpuess 
from coming to the powder. 

iS7/m^'-Caiits, used to carry mor- 
tars or heavy guns from one place lo 
another at a small distance, but chiefly 
to transport guns from the w'ater-side 
to*^Iie proof-place, and from thence 
back again ; us also to conv'cj artillery 
to the bat*eries in a fortilicatioii, 6lc. * 
CARTE, is a thrust with a sword at 
tlie iudidc of the upper part of the body, 


vvitli the nails of your sword hand up- 
ward. carte, is a thrust at the 

inside of the lower half of the body; 
the position of the hand being llie same 
as in the former. 

CARTn-Z^/f/ac/ir, Fr* a full and abso- 
lute power vvliicli is lodged in the hands 
of a general of an army, to act accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, vvitliout 
wailing for superior iiistnictioiis or or- 
ders. It hkew l^e >inrrly means a blank 
pap(U*; 14 paper lo be filled up vvitli such 
conditions as tlie person to vvlioffl'*lf*'is 
sent thinks proper. 

Caufj: flclttU/t c (J^iin pays, TV. a cor- 
rect drawing ol' a country, so that all 
its varifius localities nffiy he seen with a 
bii’dV eye view. 

CARl’KJ., in military transactions, 
an agreement b< tween two states at 
war for the mutual exchange of pri- 
soners. 

CvRiLL, Fr. a clKillciigo or rendez- 
vous given by, two persons whose in- 
tentions are tolighl. 

CARTOQCll, ill military aiVairs, 
is a case of wood about 3 inches tliiek* 
at hottom, hound»al)out with marline, 
holding about 400 masquin-balU, be- 
sides 8 or 10 iron balls of a pound each, 
to be fired out of a howitzer, for* the 
dctcnce of a pass, ike. Sec Grape 
Shot. 

CARTlJUCHI'i, Fr. In geographical 
or topographical design, a jiarticular 
species or inftde of skeicjiing out wilha 
crow’s quill, and with Indian ink. This 
sketch is made on the left of one of the 
lower angles; and if there be two 
sketches, the least of the Iwo^s always 
on the right. 

t’AUTouciFi:- Jr/i/wr, Fr. a discharge^ 
given to a soldier in the French service 
in con''efpience of his being rendered 
unworthy lo carry arms, after having 
been degraded and punished. It is 
printed on yellow paper. • ^ • 

CAUTOUCIIES, in arrillery, mre 
made of leatlier, to sling over the shoul- 
der of the lUiitross, who therein e.arries 
the ammunition from the magazine or 
wagon, for the service of the •iftillery, 
when at exercise or on real service. 

Cartoi'ciies, on foi'mulcs, Fr. niill- 
tary passes which were given to soldiers 
going on furlough. 

CAin'OUCUIER, ou Portc-Car- 
touche, Fr» a curtoudi-box. 
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CAIM'HIDGE, a cai^Pt ot* paper, 
parchment or hannel, fitteii to the bore 
of the piece, and hohling exactly its 
proper charj^c. Musket and pistol car- 
trid{:;esare always made of strong paper; 
between 30 and 40 of which are made 
from 1 pound of powder, including their 
priming, liall cMrtridgcs are made of 
a dillerent coloured paper to what is used 
for blank. The French musquet ball- 
cartridges are all capped with Oan- 
neh. Cannon a«d howitzer cartridges 
are s^ietimes made of parchment, 
though more generally of flannel. 

Cartridge- Bar, a case of wood, 
made in a circular form, to wear be- 
fore the body of Fhc soldier, holding 21 
musket-ball cartridges in twp rowsj*. it 
is covered with leather, and worn u|>on 
a belt, both on duty, and on the day of 
battle. See Voi r ii. 

CASA(^UE, Fr, A kind of coat, 
that does not sit so tight as the com- 
mon coat, 'rhis was fordnerly the regi- 
mental dress of the Freiudi troops, and 
as each company wore a caaaqne of a 
particular colour, it was easily known 
at once what coinptmy the delinquent 
Itelonged to. When the casuque was 
akbolished, scarfs of different colours 
were introduced jn lieu of it. ^ 

CASCADE, Fr, 'fliis literally means 
a fall ; a cuacadc. In mininif it sigiii- 
lies the descents or ascents which are 
made at dirterent times downwards or 
Upwards. Hence Chewiner par cascadi% 
to make way hy iiitermediatc descents 
or ascents. 

CASCANF.S, Tr, holes, in the shape 
of wells, which arc made on the terre- 
pleine, close to the rampart, from which 
H gallery is thrown rmt under ground 
for the purpose of avoiding the enemy's 
mines. 

C 1SCAN<», in fortification, are holes in 
the form of wells, serving as entrances 
to gaikrl^s, or giving vent to the ene- 
mySs mines. Sec Forth- iCAiioy. 

CASEMATE, ill fortification, a 
vault, or arch of mason-work, in that 
part of^tlie flank of a bastion w'hich is 
next the curtain, made to defend the 
ditch, and the face of the opposite bas- 
tion. See FoRTiriCATiON. 

Casemates nouveUeSy Fr. a«:hed 
batteries which are constructed under all 
tlie openings of revetrmentsor ramparts. 
The diffcicut forts at Cherbourg, are 


defended by these casemates : the work *• 
which have been finished during the prt;- 
sent war ' round Dover Castle, cv/pcf* 
likewise under this f^^scriptom. 

CASEll^EK une troupp^r. ao‘ put — 
a troop into barracks. f 

CASERNES, in fortification, arc 
buildings for the soldiers of the garrison 
to live ill ; generally ercctco between the 
houses of fort i lied towns, and the ram- 

Case RMS, in a gcncraj- acceptation, 
signify barracks. 

CASE-S/io^. See Shot, and Labo- 
ratory. 

CASlirWlED. An olFicer sentenced 
by a general court-martial, or perempt- 
orily ordered l)§r the King, to be dis- 
missed from the service, is said to be 
CU'^hiei ed. 

j CASK, or CasqI'K, the Sneient hel- 
met or armour for the head. 

CASSl-vlsc/in-. The provost-marshal 
ill a Turkish army. 

CASSINE, in iiuHtarv history, sig- 
nifies a small house in the counti-y, ge- 
nerally surrounded by a ditch, ('assincs 
arc very convenient to pos. small parties 
ill, where they will be sheltered froiu 
any sudden attack, and can even make 
head till the n(*arest detachments can 
come and relieve them. 

Cassink, Fr, Any house which is 
surrounded by a ditch. Of this des- 
cription are the different country seats 
belonging to for^'ign noblemen, 

CASSIONS. See Caissons. 

CASSIS, Fr, Casque or Helmet. 

CASTILLE, Fr, A term formerly 
used to signify the attack of a tower or 
castle, it also became ^ species of 
military amusement, in which the com- 
batants threw' snow-balls at one another. 
In 1.51(3, a diflbreUce took place among 
the sham-figlitcrs at Iioclie~(}vt/07ty 
and rose to such a pitch, that the Duke 
D'Enghien lost his life in the struggle. 
This event put an end to the game of 
(Pastille, as did the melancholy fate of 
He^ry tlie Illd. of France, to Tourna- 
ments. 

CASTING, in founding guns, im- 
plies the «pei*ation of running any sort 
of metal into a mould prepared for th*at 
purpose. I 

CASTLE,, in military affairs, a for- 
tified place, or strong hold to defend a 
town or city from an enemy. Castles 

are 
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*.^r6 lur tiu' most pju'X no hisilier in aiiti- 
thiin the conquest; or rather about 
. ti wniiddlc o'f kiujo; Stephens reign. Cas- 
tlez vvere u’^Mcted in almost all parts of 
• tlie kinpdoiV, by the seven\ contending 
fjiarties; and|ea(‘ii owner of a castle waf» 
a kind of pott y prince, coining his ow^i 
money, and e\i'rcising sovereign/) urisdic- 
tion o\ er his/people. History iiiforins us 
that 1017 castles weie built in this reign. 

CASTItfVMF/J'ATION, is the art 
of measuilinj or tracing out the form of 
a camp on the ground ; yet it sometimes 
lias a more extensive signification, by in- 
eluding all tlie views and designs of u 
general ; the one requires only tlic know- 
ledge of a mathematician, the other the 
experience of an old soldier. Tlie ancients 
>vcre Jfccwstomed to fortify their camps 
by throwing up entrenclmients rouiitl 
them. Tilt Turks, and other Asiatic 
jiatkms, fortify themselves, when in an 
open country, with their w'aguns and 
other carriages. The practice of the 
Europeans is quite <liflei'ent; for the 
surety of tlicir camp consists in the faci- 
lity and convenience of drawing out 
their troops at the head of tlieir encanip- 
inciit; for wdiich reason, whatever par- 
ticular order of battle is regarded us tlie 
best disposition for lighting, it follows 
jf coLir'se, that wc should encamp in 
'Uch a inunmu’ as to assemble and parade 
jur troops in that order and disposition 
IS soon as possible. It is therefore the 
•rder of battle. that should regulate the 
•rder of encampment; tiiat is to say, 
lie post of eacli regiment in the line of 
attle %lioiild be at tlie heail of its own 
ncampmciit; from whence it folJow’S, 
lal the extept of die line of battle from 
ght to left of the camp should be equal 
> 1:he front of the troops in line of 
ittlc, with the same intervals in the 
inp as in the line, liy this means 
cry battalion covers its own tents, 
d the soldiers Ciui ail lodge themselves, 
turn out in case of necessity, at a 
nute’s warning. 

If the front of the camp is greater 
111 the line, the troops must leave 
ge intervals, or expose tiicir tlauks; 
ess, the troops will not luive room to 
m with the proper intervals. 

The front or principal li)ie of the 
ip is commonly directed to face the 
my. Sec Camp. 

'ASUALS. A term used in the 
eral and regimental returns of the 


Biitish army, signifying men that arc 
dead, (since iirst enlisted,) that have 
been discharged, or have deserted. I'he 
casuals form a separate column of them- 
selves. The word is not strictly gram- 
mutiad, since caaual is an adjective 
and means accidaiUiI ; arising from 
chance ; depending on chance ; not err^ 
tain. l*erhaps the word casuallif, which 
isasulistanlive, might have dune better. 

CAT o*nine tails, a whip with nine 
knot tech cords, with vfhich thej^^ish 
soldiers are punisiicd. Sometimes it 
has only five conls. 

CATAFAJ.CO, ill military archi- 
tecture, ascathild of^imber, decorated 
with sculture, painting, &c. for sup- 
ptirting the collin ol’ a deceased hero, 
during the funeral solemnity. 

CATAMAllAiSi. A sort of floating 
rafter, originally used in t'hina, and 
among the Portuguese as a fishing boat. 
'File C'atumaraiis in India consist of two 
logs of wood*upoii which the natives 
float, and go through the heaviest surf 
to carry or bring letters on shore. 
They were lately adopted in the exp’edi* 
tioii against the fl»ftilla off Boulogne. 

CAFAITlUACr, the old Homan 
term for u liorseman in complete armour. 

IJATAITIHACTA, in the ancient 
military art, a piece of heavy defensive 
armour, fprnn^d of cloth or leather, for- 
tified with iron scales or Jinks, w'here- 
with sornetipics only the breast, some- 
times the whole body,* and sometimes 
the horse too was covered. 

CATAPIIHASTAIUI. Ilorsemea 
in the Homan army. 

CATAPULT A, in miliftiry antir 
quity, an engine contrived for throw- 
ing of arrow's, dart.s and stones, upon 
the enemy. Some of these engines were 
so large and of such force, that they 
would throw stones of an hundred 
weight. Jobcphus takes notice q^ the 
surprising effects of these en|ln«s, and 
says, that the stones thrown ouf of 
them beat down the battlements, 
knocked off the angles of the towers, 
and had force suflicient to levq^ a very 
deep file of soldiers. 

CATATROME. See Crane. 

CATEJA. A kind of arrow for- 
merH^ in use amongst the Teutonians 
and the Gauls, made of very lieavy wood. 

CATELLA. A small chain which the 
Homans used to wear ahouutheir necks x 
a part of the military reconapences. 
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CATEKV’A, iiinorii; ai.cieiiL niihriirv 
writers a term used in sprakuijx of t!ic 
Caiiiislior C'-eltibcrian annio, ilBooliiu; 
a bfxly of tiOOO .irmed men. The word 
is also used to deno'ie a party of soldiers 
in disarray; in tipposltion to cohort or 
iurnta, whicli signify in ^ood order. 

(W'lTUS, ? m anrient military 

(’ ATI 10(^SR, > liistory, was a kind 
of covered sfad, sonielimcs fi\od on 
wIkhIs, and similar to the Vim a and 
of tlie stiieienls. • 

CAVALCADK, in inilitarv history, 
implies a pompous |J!^»ce^.slon of horso- 
nion, equipages, 6:c. l>v way of parad(\ 
to grace a lrium|i!i, public c'litry, or ihe 
like. 

CAVAIJKH, Fc. A liorseinaii. 

CwALtmi, in fortilic.ition, is a 
work liciK'rally raised witliin the bmly 
of the place, 10 or fe<‘t higher tiian 
the rest of the works. 'J’heir most com- 
mon situation is within the bastion, and 
inatle much in tiu' samf form : some- 
times they are placed in the gorges, or 
oil the middle of the curtain ; they arc 
*then made in the form of a hor>e-s)ioc. 
See ImiiTtFiCA'i ION^ Their use is to 
ronimand alb the adjarent works and 
couvlrv round alioui it; tliey arc sel- 
dom, or never, made hut when tiure 
is a iiill or rising ground, winch over- 
looks some of the works. « 

Trem h-C w.i VAX, in the attarks, is 
an elevation which the besiegers make 
by means of eiii ih or gabions, vvirliin 
half-way, or two thirds of the glacis, 
to discover, or to eiililade the ern (U’t way. 

CA\^\Lt)T, Fr. an ancient piece of 
ordnance about ;i Treucii feet in length, 
carrying about t> or ytU) jiaccs, and ge- 
nerally loaded with a ball of 1 pound 
weight, and a pomul of gunpowder. 

OaVALQUET, Fr. A particular 
sound of the trumpet wiiicii is used 
sun»cs Ercncli, when troops of 
hoi>c Amie near, or pass through a tow n. 

CAVAI.RY, in military alVairs, that 
body of soldiers which serves and lights 
on horseback: under ibis deuoininution 
are im uided. 

Horse, that is, rogiments or troojjs of 
hfirse. in l\nglaiul there are, the horse- 
guards, commonly calleil the /fVt^ and 
s<\'Ond rcp:itneiif of fife iiuard<; and the 
Or ford Idves ; foimerly llicre was 
the roiful repiment of horse-unards, 
wliich is iw)w reduced. In irelaiiil 


, there are four regiments of liors^ 

! guards. The first troop of horse was 
raised in 10(30. V*. ' 

Drufroonfp are likewise/K^imep^ of 
horse, biit/distingiiished limnillie'for-* 
mcr by being obliged to ffight. both oil 
foot and on liorsoback. ’ tii iMig'and 
there is tlic llrsi, or kingp regiment of 
dragoon-guards; the secoild, or queeirs 
regiment of dragoon-gnards ; the third, 

I or prince of Wales’s rcsiiiu^^it of dra- 
j goon-guards. lakcw i^'C, he first, or 
! royal rcjiiucnt of dragoons ; the second, 

; (;r royal Noitli l»'-uisli dragoons; the 
I third, or kin“,*s own jc!:imcnt of dra- 
I goons ; hefldes the Inniskilling regU 
, Mii'iit of dra"Of)n-, queen’s regiment of 
* drigooii.x, priml of WalcsS regiment 
i of di.iiiofms, with 10 nioie fcifimenis 
; of dravooMs. 'Ihe fu st ixgimeiit of dra- 
' goons was raised in loOl. 

I " Ilitniers. See Lic.in-iioiisi:. « 

I lAi*/il-horsi\ arc regiments of cavalry, 

I moiiiiied oil light, swift horses, whose 
I men are hut snuiil. and lightly accou- 
tred. Th(‘v wcie first raised in the last 
war, in ir5r. 

Hussars, [lYv projK'rly.IInfigarian horse. 

'• Thtir unit'orm is a large furred ca|T, u- 
i doriK'd with a rock’s feather ; those ol 
I theotruojs, either '\\ith an eagle’s or a 
i heron’s; a \(‘ry shoi r wai^coat, \ailh a 
pair of lirccches and stockings in one; 
short light boots, i;('ner.dlY of red or 
j yellow' leather; with a curious ilonblet,- 
I hai mg five rows^of hut ions, whirli hang 
' loo£(’ly on the left shoulder. 'J’heir arms 
I arc a Jong crooked sahre, light ra; 

. bines, and pistols. Delon; ihcjT bej^in 
i an attack, they lay themselves so flat on 
I the necks of their horsefci, lh;\J it is 
! hardly possible to discover ilicir for^^c; 

I but being come within pistol-shot of 
[ the (’iK-my, they raise theinseives with 
I surprising quickness, and fall on with 
! such \ivaeity, that it is very dithcult 
for the troops to picser\e their order. 
When a retreat is necessaiy, their 
; horses Iia\e so much fire, and are so 
: indelaligable, then* equipage so light, 

I and tlieniselvps siirli excellent horse- 
! men, tiiat no other cavalry can piT((iid 
'• to follow them; tliey leap over diu lies, 

! and swim over riv(*rs, xvith surprising 
' faeilitv. ilost of the German powers 
. Iitive troops under this name, •as so has 
I Eraiice ; into which country they were 
i originullv introduced under Louis the 
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and wen- called lluiiiiaiiaii ca- 
valry. This desrrijjtion of cavalry was 
. -accordingly more ancieni jn the Viencli 
-service, than that oi’ Inissars. 

'» CAVEAJ’fNO, in t'enc^n, implies 
A motion wh^Tcliy a pers«on iii an in- 
stant brings ids sword, which was pre- ; 
seated to one side of Ins adversar\, to 1 
die opposite side. 

CAVESSON, Fr. An iron instru- • 
menl hxed to tlic iiostrds ol a liorse ] 
to curb, rtr .^render liini nuuiai^eabie, I 
. tlironpli ibe pain it occasions. 

C'AVTiN, in military affairs, implies 
a natural hollow, suHlrieiitly capacious 
to lod};;e a body of troop^^, a'ld facilitate ! 
their approach to a place. If it be with- : 
in imiskct-sliot, it is place of arms * 
ready rtiade, and serves lor openini!: the \ 
tienches, free IVoni the enemy’s shot. > | 

CwJN, In forrification, a hoi- j 
low#\ay which runs round the works 
ol a fortified place, and which answers 
the pm pose of a trend). 

CAU'ITOX, an explnnatioii phen 
previous to the word of eommand. by 
which the soldiers are culled to atlcn- 
tioii, I lull tluy may c\e(Mite any ji;ivou 
mo^^nirnt with unanimity and cor- 
rectness. 

( ’ A Z E^M ATTE. See C a skm \Tr. 

(’A.^EMATE, } in fortilication, is 

C'AZlsMATE, f a eerlain retired 
place in the Hank of a bastion, for tlie 
tlefcnce of the ditch, and the face of 

• the oppOHtc bastion ;■ iiot used at pre- 

• fcciit. It also implies a well, Jia\inii; 
fttveral subterraneous branclics, which 
are cv^nded when they suspect rhceiic- 
iny is formnii^ a mine, till they hear 
the miners at work. 

CAZIsIINV.S, Fr. Sec C’ASrr.Nvs. 

CEINTLRli Er. Abroad 

leather belt wliicli was v\orii round llie 
waist, and was ornamented with gold 
or silver plates, 

CEINTURON, Fr. Sword-lielt. 

“CELEHES, the life-guards winch at- 
tended Romulus, in the infancy of 
Rome, were so called. They were laid 
aside by Nnma Poinpiliiis. Celeres 
are properly distinguished from other 
troops, by lieing lightly armed and act- 
ing* always on loot. Hence probably 
the onmu of raniiing footmeiik w-lio are 
liglilly climbed and always accompany 
the C4irriag(?s of (jcnnan potentates and 
princes. They curry u large silver headed 


! 'Stick. I’he Celeres cannoi be considered 
i under the same head as\ elites. 

1 'EM KN'J'. See cnt. 

CEXUTAPH, in military history, 
i implies the enijity tomb of a hero, or 
i a monument erected lo the honor of 
' a pel son, w'itbout tlie body of the dc- 
, ceased bemL mienrd m or near it. 

1 C’ENTEMPAt, b'r. The chief, or 

• captain of a troop or eoiiijiany which 
! consists of one hundred men. 

('Ej\']»'EW, ? ill a ge'ioral sense, sig- 

CEA'l'RE, 5 unies a point offtSTly 
: distant from tlie cxtri niiliis of a Jine^ 
surface, m* solid. 

Cl N:ai: of a batlallony on paradi-, is 
the middle, where aif interval is loft 
for the colours ; of an encampment, it 
is the main street ; and on a inarrh, is^ 
an iiiicT^a! for the baggage; whjjii it is 
so pJaei’d. 

(.’i.Miu: of a is a point in 

the middle of the gorge of the bastion, 

! from whence >thc capita I line com- 
I Diences, and which is generally at the 
inner polygon of the tigure. 

Cin irV. (f ^rnvilUy in military me-# 

cbanii'.s, is that piAnt about winch the 
I sc\era! purls of a body exactly balance 
I each other in any situation. 

I (Ta i ur, of a conic scclio7i, is tlie p*oint 

, wlicic all the (liamerer.s mecl. 

I (’i N i KrM>/‘f//i <7/^p.s7s, is that point 
I wheie the transverse and conjugate dia- 
! meters intersect each other. 

I Oairk of vwliony *is that point 
; w Inch remains at rest w hilc all the other 
' parts of the body move about it. 

! C ’j N'j RE of pcrcuxsiotij is that point in 
i which the force of the stroke is the 

• gieate.st possible. When the moving 
I body revoivcb round a fixed point, the 
1 cent »e of percussion is the same with 
! the centre of oscillation, and found by 
I the saiiM? ine^od; but when the body 
; moves ill a parallel direction, the centre 
i of percussion is the same will^ftltf^en- 
I tre of gra\ ity. 

j CI'A'PESIMATION, in ancient mi- 
; lifary history, a mild kind of military 
punislimeiit, in cases of desertion, mu- 
j liny, and the like, when only every 
KXJtli man was executed. 

CEN'riN EL, J IS a private soldier, 

C1K\TRY, S from the guard, post- 
ed upon any spot of ground, to stand 
and watch carefully for the security of 
the said guard, or of any bo^y of troops, 
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or post, and to prevent any surprise 
from the enemy. All centiiiels are to 
be very vigilant on tlieir posts; they are 
not to sing, smoke, or sutler any noise 
to*be made near them. Neither are 
they to bit down, lay their arms out ot* 
their hands, or sleep; but keep moving 
about their posts during the two hoiir.'^ 
they stand, if the weather will allow of 
it. No Gentry to move more than 50 
paces to the right, and as many to the 
left of his po««t,« and let the wpather he 
ct’t/'so bad, he must not get under 
any other cover, hut that of the cenlry 
box. No Gentry can be allowed to go from 
liis post without leave from his com- 
znanding ofticer ; and, to prevent deser- 
tion or inaraurling, the Gentries and 
vedettes must be charged* to let no 
soldier jpass. 

Cew TIN EL perrfi/, Fr. a soldier posted 
near an enemy in some very dangerous 
post, where lie is in perpetual danger 
of lieing shot or taken. 

CEKTRY-6<i.r, a sort of wooden box, 
or hut, to shelter the ccntincl from the 
^(injuries of the weather; but, in fortifi- 
cations made of ipasonry, they are 
made of stone, in a circular form. 

CENTOIUON, a military oHicer 
among the ancient lloinans, who com- 
manded an hundred men. I'lie term 
is now obsolete. 

Centurton, Fr. Sec CFNiENiEn. 

CENTURY, in a military sense, 
means a huiuVed soldicTs, wlio were 
employed in v\urking the baltering- 
ruiii. 

CEPS, Fr. Stocks, fetter.-. It 
means a trap. 

Ceps </e C/i‘sat', Fr. Ca‘sar’s trap. A 
stratagem w'hicli was used by Julius 
Ca'sar in one of his campaigns, and 
was called Ceps de Cusar, from the 
snare into which tlie enemy was led. 
Being solicitous to draw llieir forces 
towSrys *Alcxia, he made an avenue 
tlnanigh a fore.st, which seemed to be 
the only pass through which his army 
could possibly move. They gave into 
the snare, and eagerly pursued Caesar 
into tlife forest. The latter, however, 
had had the precaution to order a great 
iiumher of trees on each side to be 
sawed within three inches of* the 
ground, and round their several trunks 
there were various pieces of wood and 
branches, spread in such ai manner. 
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that the soldiers could not pass withc^U 
being tripped up, and the road con- 
sequerilly clioak(‘d. r 

CJiiK AMICUS. A plape so called 
in Athens^ surrounded wIhi walls, aiuU 
where the tombs and sbatui's of such 
men as bad died in figrtting for their 
country were to be seen. Di\ers in- 
scriptions in praise of tiieni bore testi- 
mony of ihcir exploits. 

CERCLE, O rand-cercle, Fr. a fonn 
obseived under the old jjovernmen!! of 
France, by wliicli it was directed, that 
e\eiy evening at a specific hour the 
Serjeants and corporals of u brigade 
j should assemble to receive orders; the 
I former standing in front of the latter. 
Subsi'quent to t(»e f^rand cerciCf a small- 
er one was made in c'acii •regiment, 
t'vhen general, or regimental orders 
were again repeated to tkc seijeants 
of each corps, and from them com- 
iriuiiicated to the oilicers of tiie scveial 
companies. 

CERCLE, {weurtrier) Fr. A large 
flat piece of iron, one inch thick, 
which is made red hot, and thrown at 
the assailants. ». 

Ceri Goudronnes, ( pitched he ops.) 
Old matclie'*, or pieces of old cordage, 
dipped into jiilcli or tar, and made in 
the shape of a circle, w hich aiY* placed 
on chufing dishes to light the garrison 
of a besieged town oi* post. 

Cekcles n Ftu.Cf Fr. Two, three, or 
four hoops tied together with wirr^and 
all aiouiid which are fixed grenades, 
loaded pistol-barrels, crackers, poinf- 
cd pieces of iron, 6ic. The wviole is 
covered with tow and lire-w'ork : these 
hoops are then driven acros the works 
of the besiegers : they are likewise usixl 
to oppose an assault; in which cas^ 
they arc called couronnesjbudroi/untes, 

CELRN ER, Fr. To surround. 

Cekner vu ouvrage de fortificatim 
vne troupe, Fr. To surround any par- 
ticular part of a fortiiicatioii, troop, or 
company. 

CERTIFICAT, Fr, See CERiin*- 

CATE. 

CERTIFICATES, 'are of various 
kinds, as applied to oflicers generally, 
or to commissaries, commanding ofli- 
cers, or Itafl*. They ai’e testimonials 
bearing witness to the existenwe of sozn« 
requisite qualification, or to the per^ 
furmance of jbouie act recpiired by tl^ 
regulatioi^ 
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jr^alations of the army, and for which 
the othccr who sii^ns is responsible, 
.whether he certihes for himself, or for 
any other officer. 

< CruTiFiCATES a;e of vari- 

ciis denoniiiiutions, and consist chiefly 
i>f the followinjT kinds, viz. 

Certificate, from u field officer to the 
conimauder in chief, affirming the eligi- 
bility of a young man to hold a com- 
mission in his Mlljcbty^s service. 8ce 
printed fbmis at the Military Library, 

. Whitehall. 

Certificate of the o/.cer upon honor, 
that he docs not exceed the regulation 
in the purchase of his n)nn. mission. 

Certificate from a general officer to 
affirm and prove the Icsses which olh- 
cers iiity custain in the field. 

Certificate from colonels of regiments' 
to the hoa^d for admission of proper 
objficts to the hospital at Chelsea. 

Certificate from a magistrate to iden- 
tify the person of a reeruit, and to 
affirm, that he has enlisted himself vo- 
luntarily into the service : likewise, that 
the articles of war liave been reiid to 
him. For a specific form, see General 
Keg .latioris, page Itfl. 

Certificate from regimental surgeons, 
whether men when they join are proper 
and lit bbjocts to be eulisled ; ditto to 
be discharged. 

Certificate of commanding officers for 
Stores, &c. 

* Certificate, to enable ran officer to re- 

■ ceive his half pay. 

jCertificate of surgeons and assistant 
surgeorfs, to prove their having passed 
a proper exainiriation. 

CERVEUKU, Fr. A kind of helmet 
to protect tfie head. 

Cib'RVEfLE. mine sans vervrllc, 

CESSATION, or cessation of arms, 
in a military sense, means a truce, or 
the total abrogation of all military 
operations for a limited time. 

CESTUS. A thick leathern glove, 
covered with lead, wliich the ancient 
pugilists used iu the course of their 
various exercises, and especially when 
they fought for the prize of pugilism. 
The Greeks had four ditferent sorts of 
Cestuses. The first, which was called 
imantes, was made of the hide of an 
ox, dried l^ut not dressed. The second 
called myrmecas was covered with metal. 
The tlnrd, named mclifjucSj was made 


of thin leather thongs; and covered 
neither the wrist nor fingers. Th® 
fourth, which was called is the 

thick glove we have mentioned the firsC, 
at the beginning of the article. 

CESTROSPONDONUS, a dart, 
that received its appellation from the 
sling, from which it was thrown: it was 
pointed at both ends. 

CETRA, a small and very light 
sliield made of the hide of an elephant, 
in use amongst the Africans and 
iiiards 

CTIABI^EAU, Fr. A middle sized 
rope which is used to draw the craft 
up a river. , 

C 11 ACE if a frun, generally means 
the whole lou':th of it. 8ee Cannon. 

CllAFFERY, that part of the foun- 
dry where the forges arc pkiced for 
hammering iron into complete bars, 
and thereby bringing it to perfection. 

CHAIN for engineers, is a sort of 
wire chain divided into links of an 
equal length, made use of fur setting 
out works on the ground, because cords 
are apt to shiink and give way. 

Tiiere are scvcial sorts of chains 
made use of in mensuration; as Mr. 
Rntlibone’s, of two perches in length ; 
others one perch long ; some of 1000 
feet in length ; but tiiat which is most 
in use anuMigst engineers is Mr. Gun- 
ter’s, which is 4 poles long, and con- 
tains 100 links, each link being 
indies in length. 

C:iIAlN-s//(;^. See Shot, 

Chaine, on enceinte, (Tun fouragCp 
Fr. A body of armed men thrown 
I round the place where corn and hay 
. arc gatliering for the use of an army, 
to protect the foragers against the at- 
tacks oi’ the enemy. 

CiiAiNE de quartiers, Fr. A regular 
chain or communication which is kept 
up between towns, villages, dec. for^^tlie 
safety of an army. '* 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invita- 
tion to a duel, or other combat ; it may 
with propriety be called a provocation, 
or summons to fight, when an affront, 
in derogation of honor, has been of- 
fered. 

Challenge, is also a term applied 
to an 'objection made against any mem- 
ber of a court-martial, on the score of 
real or presumed partiality. The pri- 
soner, however, in this cass, must asr 

sigu 
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fii^n his cause ot* challenge ; of the re- 
levancy^ or validity of Avhich the mcni- 
bei*s are theniscl\es tlie judij:e)!i ; so that 
peiaemptory clirillcie^es, tliou^h allowed 
111 civil cases, are not acknowledged in 
military l.wv. The privilege of chul- 
lengiiig holoiigs ecjually to the prisoner 
and the prosecutor. 

ClLAilADls, ill a military sense, 
means a signal made by tlie enemy, ei- 
ther by beat of dium, or sound of trum- 
p^^w’hcii t!it;v4ia\e any iiiattur i(» pro- 
pose; such us to bury tbtir dead, tkc. 
See Parm.y. 

CHAMAIJJJ-R, Fr. To fidit at 
close quarters, qr hand to hand, in full 
armour. 

CIIAMRER of a cunfum, in nrtillerv, 
that partof tlie bore of a (‘amioii wltu li 
receives tlu^ powder with which it is 
charged. See Cl \\ n o \ . 

Cii.\MDi:u of a inortarj the space 
where the powder lies. ( 'hamheis an of 
several foi ms and dnmcisions, such jin* 
the conic, sjilieiic, cyliudne, pmaholM*, 
and concave, or bottled ehaiiiher^. See 

JMoilTAUs. 

CiiAAlflcu of a /f/lfte, tliJit plu< < when' 
tlie charge ot ]jowfi*'r is h)dg«'d, to blow 
up die works over it. See i\If\r. 

C^hamiilr of a hutU'n/^ is a place 
sunk under gnjund for holduM: jfowder, 
loaded shells, ainl I’n/as, Yihi-to lliiv 
may bo out of dauber, and preserved 
from rain or im/isiuiT. 

CiiA.MiiiiLii,‘/hi/c i ltau'itirc, I'r. a mili- 
tary phrase among the rrench, to sig- 
nify several persons lodged in the same 
room, bariack, or tent. 

CllA^HrilAlN, /V. An armour 
used to protect the horse : it was made 
either of metal or of boiled leather, 
and covered tlie front part of the ani- 
mafs head, iu the sliape of a mask. 
A round, sharp pointed piece of iron 
w^a^^iixed on the centre of it. The 
i'hainfi'iffii of the Comte de SanU-Pof, 
(tr lO) at tlie siege of i////7/t’i/c, under 
Charks VI 1. was valued at ;>(),U00 
crowns of the then currency; that of 
the C(>uiit de Toix, at the taking of 
Bayonne was worth 15,000 gold crowns. 

CHAMP CI.OS, t). Camp list, in 
the lirst centuries and even long after, 
was a privileged spot, granted royal 
assent, under the authority of the 
laws of the country, where such indivi- 
duals who liad a diircruiceov uu uihiir 


of honour to settle, were admitted ifn‘ 
private combat. The piace allotted for 
tournaments was also called champ t'los^ 
CHAMP de baUiilk, Pr. Field of ’ 
battle; tlijf ground on v^iich-tvvo ar-,.- 
mies meet. * tj 

Cii vMi* dc Mars. Fr. the field of Mars, 
an open place in the iielglibourhuod of 
Paris, where troo))S wane fiequently le- 
viovved by the kings of France, and in 
which I he juiblic festivals have been 
observed since* the revohiUon. 

(MIAMIMON", he who ’undertook to 
settle the difference of coiiteiidiug ar^ 
mies, by single combat. A warrior who 
fliilus m support of a eanse, whether 
Ins own or anotlier person’s. 

Jl is likewise /Hii hojioiarv title winch 
(leseends to the male issiieof a^inetieuiar 
family m Kiigland. The champion of 
Fiigland is di mik to at evervceoronalion, 
and receives a golden cup from his^iievv ^ 
sovereign. jt 

(‘iivMProv, /•/■. C'hanqilon. Among'*# 
the Freneh, I'li- word signiiies a brave 
suhin r, or mi jtarv man. 

i’HATsl OFJ.IMIIS, in military af- 
faii's, eonslitute a kind- of moveables 
parapet, eonsisimg of woodiii frillies, 
on which fasemes aie laid to cover tlic 
workmen when at woik on the tieiichcs. 
They are mad(i of various sJrls and 
sizes. 

CH.VNTlELl, Fr. a srpiare piece of 
wood, which is used for llie purpOsc of 
raising any thing, ft serves to place , 
barrels of gunpowder in a proper man- 
ner, and frc(]uently to try pieces ;d' 
ordnance instead of fr,iines. • 

CHAPFi, the metalline part put on 
the end of a "cabbaid, to prevent the 
point of the sword or bayouA from 
piereiiig through it. • 

CijApl, Fr. a barrel roiilaining ano- 
llier barrel, vvhieli liolds gunpowder. 

It likewise means a eomposilioii of 
earth, liursc-dung, and wad, that covers 
the inoutli r>f a cannon, or mortar. • 
CHAPlvliF.T, Fr. a piece of Hat 
iron with three tenons or ends of trm- 
ber, which is fixed to the end of a 
cannon. 

CHAPEllON, IV. A cap with a pad^ 
and appointed tail hanging hthiiitl,* iu 
use only ti fVivv centuiies back. These 
caps were iiride of dilfeictft sorts of 
stuiFs, and of two different colon; s. At 
the time of tlic famous lci%ue, which 

ended 
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'©I'di'.d wlien of Ntirarrc mount- conic jiftei* it, are to be lakcn from the 

cd the hicncli tliione, the opposite fac- iiuinberh, or quantities which stand 
. tion-^were distiinmiHlicd by the coh.ur befur*' ii. 

ot' their chap'eron^!. 'J'he '.:mie had laken N.l?. -f sljrulfie, a posifire or tiffhvn^ 
place at 'the time of the. disturbances atirc qmintiry, or absolute number; 
Icjtween the dukes of Oilcans, or Bur- but — si^uilics n fictitious or ve^athe 
gundy, and of Arnuigiiiic. number or qiianlity. Thu.s — b, is 8 

CULM*rM’'AL^\, i*V. tnopmalllioardK times less than nothing. 80 that any 
'vvliich are joined togcllic’ obli(jucly, and liumber or (juaiilltv uilh the sign X 
5 tT\ e to cover the touch-liole of a piece being added to the same number, or 
of ordnance. qiiaiuity v\ lUi the sign — . their sum will 

CliAl‘LAr-Js. Previous to the coin- be eqiiaU to nothing, d 

jnenceinent ot the late war, each regi- to— -d is ctjual to 0, but — d taken 
meiit had its chaplain. Ueglmcntal from X d, is ('qual to Ifi. 
ciiaplains have been 1 educed since that X is the sign of mnlliplicallon. It 
period, and there remain^ i»>w on the .signifies i/i/n, or inuhipj^vd bu. 
cstablishnicnt, a chapluin p;rtiPi'aly who -f- is the mark of division, and sigiii- 
directs the pcrforniaiice»of church ser- lies, that'Uifi mniibcrs, or quantities 
vice th^*i»ghout the army; aiu! for before it are to be divided by tlie uuni- 
whieli duly, a certain allowance is* beis after it. 

giwMi. • == are the signs of equality, and 

CUAPACTEU, in a general sense, signify, that the quantises and numbers 
inijjlie^- any mark u.'^ed for lepie.sCiiLing on tlie one side of it are equal to the 
cither id< <11. or <d)jci:ls. quantities and iminiliers on the other, 

uMili/ur^ihi V a v( 1 j-.us ^ are v' *!> tkc sign of rarlicality, and shews 
jMatbi'atu/icai CnAi\u:irA\%i cer- (according to the index of tlic power 
tain marks iiuenied for avoiding that is set over or after it]) the square, • 
prolixity, amii more clearly conxey- cube or other rooP, that is extracted, 
I'lg. tile thoughts of the harned m * or is to be so, out of any quaulity. 
those fcciences ; the chief of which ^ is the sign of the cube root, and 
iiie as ibiloxv ; sigiipies the extraction of it, as ia the 

-I- Is the maik of addition, and when sijuare oot above, 
placed bctxveeii two numbers, hlic\\s ^ -ff Is the ^ign of continued, or geomo 
that llie latter is to be added to tlic tor- trical proportion. ' 

HUM', lljus ri-|-;i=ry JS live, add liiixe, : : is the ipark of geometrical pro- 
•iiiakes i'ighi. ^ • portion disjiiiic't, and is Asiially ])laced 

- — the mark of subtraction, thus; between two pair of equal ratio’s; as 
frnin live, take three, there 3 : G : : 'k : b, sliews, that 3 is tO G, as 
)eunuus*lwo. 4 to B. Or a : b d : e, and are thus 

'The qualities called iicgaUve, are icail, as a is to />, so is d to fkc, 
llio^c wlficli jtaxo the maik — before > or C- arc . signs of majority ; thus 
them w*Liiout any pieieding nuiiiher, a> /> expresses tliat a is greater than 
but *neh a mode of writing is asserted < or JZlarc signs of minority; and 
by iMr. Baron Mc'^eres, in his U'.e of when w'c would denote ilia t « is less than 
ilio luyatixe sign, and by Mr. Vreiid, in b, we write a ■< />, or a ^b, 6 ic. 
lii‘< excellent ticatise on Algebra, to lie rh signilies more or less such a 
neither nsefuloior jiroper. tlti/, tind is used often in e.xtrsiPlWn of 

ill algebra is 1 lie sign of the real roots, completing of squares, &:c. ^ 

existence of the quality it stands before, Artillery^Cuxii\v’ii:R% most gene- 
and is called an allirmative, or positive rally used, arc as follow ; 

Hign. It is also the mark of addition, C. qr. lb. which signify centners, or 
and signifies, that the nuinhors, or hundreds of 1 12 pounds, quarters of 
quantities on each side of it are added 2B pounds, Ih. pounds. Thus a piece 
togOtJier. of artillery with 14 ; 3 : 16 , is 14 hun- 

— Tills is the note of negation, no- dred .T^qiiariers, and 16 pounds. 
r»ative exisfcnce, or non-entity. It is Fr. sigiiilies pounder. Thus 24 pr, 
the sign of sulitraction, and signifies is a 24 pounder, 
that the numbers, or quantities wiiicb T, C. qi\ ib, signifies tuns^ centners, 

^X quarters^ 
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quarters, pounds; and 28 lb, is one I 
quarter; 4 fjr. is one centner, or 112 | 
pounds; and 20 C, is one ton. 

lb. oz. dr, iiiciiM, pounds, ounces, 
aiKl drains: 16 dr, is one ounce, and 
16 oz, is one pound. 

lb, oz, dads. gr. are pounds, ounces, 
penny-weights, and graiiis; of which 
24 gr, make one penny-weight, 20 V/aV. 
make one ounce, and 12 oz, one pound 
of troy-w'eight. 

’ '^UARACTCRS in fii'c-tcorks, arc the 
following, 

M Means meal-powder. 

3 Corned powder. 

-0- Saltpetre. 

^ Brimstone. • 

C Z Crude Sulphur. 

C Charcoal. 

C S Sea-coal, 

B R Beech raspings. 

S X Steel or iron filings. 

B X Brass-dust. « 

G X Glass-dust 
T X Tanners dust. 

C I Cast-iron. 

C A Crude antiihony. 

26 Camphor. 

.(f. Y Yellow amber, 
i S Lapis calaininari^. ♦ 

CTi Gum. 

B L Lamp-black. c 
C I Ising-glass. 

W Spirit of Wine. ^ < 

IS T Spirit bf turpentine. 

P 0 Oil of spike. 

Characters, used in the arithmetic 
of infinites, are dots over letters, denot- 
ing the ^laractcr of an inhnitebiiual, or 
fluxion. Thus the first fluxions of x, 

y, z, being mark<'d thus, .r, y, z; the 
second are and the third 


Geographical Characters, are 
&c. which signify degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, thirds. Thus 40,® 35', 
18", 55"', is read 40 degrees, .35 mi- 
nutes, *18 seconds, 55 thirds. It is also 

J ised in tlie elevation of pieces of arlil- 
ery. 

CHARBON". See Atgrrmorr. 
CHARDONS pour monter d l^ssaut, 
Vr. Cramp-irons used by scaling par- 
ties. Previous to the craTw^iron being 
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known, the soldiers to prevent ,th.jir 
slipping in the attempt ol* storming a 
rampart, used to take off one shoe. At 
present they use the cramp-iron^ -or 
char don defer, which ist fixed over the 
shoe by means of a strap with’ a buckle, 
or is screwed in the heel. Wc do not 
imagine this second method to be so 
safe as the other, especially when the 
attempt is extiemely hazardous. 

Char no NS, Fr, Iron points in the 
shape of a dart, which arc placed on 
the top of a gate, or \v*ill, to prevent 
persons from getting over it. 

CHARGE, in gunnery, implies the 
quantity of powder, shot, ball, shells, 
grenadocs? &c. with which a gun, mor- 
tar, or howitzer, is loaded. 

As pieces of artillery arc of various 
denoininations, and consequently made 
use of on several occasions, their charges 
must of ct'urse have many variations. 

Charge, is also the attack of ca- 
valry; and charge bayonet is a word of 
command given to infantry,;, to rush on 
the c'lieiny whom they are to charge at 
the point of the bayonet. To sound a 
charge, is the sound of the trumpet as 
a signal for cavalry to begin the attack. 

Charge, in military law, is th^ spe- 
cification of any crime, or offence for 
which a non-commissioned ofiicer or 
soldier is tried before a court-martial. 
In all charges of this nature, the time 
and place, when and where the crime 
or oflence was committed, must be set 
forth with acciiracy and precision. 

CHARGE, Fr, The French techni- 
cally use this term in two different 
senses, viz. charge preeipitte and charge 
d Tokmt'e. Charge precipitee is given 
when the four times &re expressly 
marked, as chargez vos armes, un, deux, 
ti'ois, ynalre ; and applies chiefly to 
the drill. Charge d volonti, is executed 
in the same manner as the charge pi'e- 
cipiice, with this difference, that the 
soldiers do not w ait for the specific wof ds. 

Charge dc mine, Fr. the dispo- 
sition of a certain quantity of powaer, 
which is used for the explosion of a 
mine. 

(Jharged cylinder, in gunnery, im- 
plies chat part of the cliuce of a gun, 
wliich contains the powder and ball. 

Charger, any horse belonging to 
an officer on which he rides in action 
or parade, &c. 

' Chargers* 
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Chargers {ChargeoirSy Fr.) are either 
balidoleers, or little flasks that contain 
■ J)Ow8er for loading or priming. 

Retourner la charge, Er. To re- 
turn to the charge in regulai\)rder. 

* Charger, Fr. To load a piece of 
ordnance, or a fire-ann. 

Charger une at'mee, ou une troupe 
ennemie, Fr. To get into close action 
witli an enemy, so that wounds uuiv 
be mutually given and received. 

Charger 'tivec Carme blaachcy Fr. 

• To charge with fixed bayonet, or sword 
in hand. 

Charger eii Cohnney Fr. To ad- 
vance to the charge in colunm. 

Charger en Jianc, Fr. To advance 
against^ either of th^ flanks of an 
enemy. * ^ 

CiixiiGRi^une miiiCy Fr. To place the 
quantity of gunpowder necessary for the 
explosion of a mine. 

C,\ixViCjr,VLenquvaeuinetrnupey ou une 
armccy Fr. To take a troop, or an army 
in tlie rear, and to charge it sword in 
hand. 

Charges rnllitairesy Fr. Military 
commissions and appointments. 

CftARIAGE, Fr. Land-C Carriage. 

CHARIER da canon, Fr. To convey 
ordnance. It is likewise used to ex- 
press the carriage of uinmunitioii and 
military stores. 

CHARIOT, a car, in which men of 
arms were anciently placed. These 

• were armed “with scytiies, hooks, tkc. 
‘The person who drove the chaiiot was 
called j|ie charioteer. 

Chariots de Guerre, Fr. Armed 
chariots. 

Chariot, •JV. Wagon. 

Chariots dVrac.'I/v/zce, Fr. Wagon- 
train. 

Chariots dHartillerie, Fr. Artillery- 
wagons. i 

Chariot cou'cert, Fr. a covered 
w^gon. 

Chariot dporter corps, Fr. a wagon 
upon four wheels, which is used for the 
carriage of a piece of ordnance that is 
not mounted. 

Chariot a riddles, Fr. A four- 
wheeled wagon with railing round its 
sides: it is used in the conveyance 
of canno^ balls, shells and ammuni- 
tion. / 

Chariots dcs vvores, Fr. Four- 
wheeled wagons covered at top with 


painted canvas thrown over lioops for 
that purpose. They arc generally used 
to convc} bread and stores to an army. 

CHAHPENTIER, Fr. A Carpenter. 

CiiARPENTiER Soldut, Fr. An en- 
listed man who is employed in carpen- 
try work for military purposes. 

CHARPIE, Fr. Lint. Such as ia 
used in dressing wounds. 

CHARRONS, Fr. Wheelwrights. 

CHAR'r, or sf'«-CHyy;^is a liydro- 
graphicat map, or a projection of i^me 
part of the eartli^s superticies in piano, 
for the use of navigators and geographers. 

Flane-Ciiwvi, is :i representation 
of some part of th€ superficies of 
the terraqueous globe, in which the 
meridians ifre supposed parallel to each. ' 
otlier, the parallels of latitude at equal 
distances, and consequently the degrees 
of latitude and longitude every wlicra 
equal to each other. 

Chart of reduction, is that where 
the meridians sire represented by right 
lines, inclining towards each otlier; 
thence it appears by construction, that, 
these charts must correct tlie errors of 
the plane ones. But since these paral- 
lels should cut the meridians at right 
angles, and do not, they are defcclive, 
inasmuch as they exhibit tlie parallels 
inclined to the meridians. 

I MercatJt'S-CiiMVT, is that where tlie 
! ineriilians are straight lines parallel to 
each other, aAd c(|uidistayl: these paral- 
lels are also straight lines, and parallel 
to each other; but the distance between 
increases from the ccjuinoctial towards 
each pole, in the ratio of the recant of 
the latitude to the radius. 

Glohular-Ciwu'v, a meridional pro- 
jection, wherein the distance of the eye 
from the plane of the meridian, upon 
which the projection is inadc, is sup- 
posed to be equal to the sine of the 
angle of 45®. This projection ^nes 
the nearest of all to the nature of 
globe, because tlie meridians lhc-’*eia 
are placed at equal distances. 

Chorographic-CiiAK'i’i^, are descrip- 
tions ol' particular countries. * 

Heliographic-Cw \rts, descriptions of 
the body of the sun, and of the maculse 
or sppts observed in ii. 

SelenographU'-CiiAKis, particular de- 
scriptions of the spots of the moon, her 
appearance and macula;. Hevelius has 
written very accurately on Selenography. 

M b Tdc^ 
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Telegraphic Charts are descriptions 
of the telegraph on paper. ' 

3h^o^'rG/^^/c-CiiAKi.s, are specife de- 
lineations of military positions, in any 
given tract of country. Companies of 
topographers Iiave been formed among 
the French, for the purpose of accu- 
rately and expeditiously pointing out to 
generals and coinmanding olUet rs, all 
the relative points of locality, ^c. 

CHAHTAGNJC, Fr. A strong en- 
frenchrnent^^Ritht generally c^^mcealed 
from"lhe view of the enemy, and whic h 
is used in woods and forests, fur the 
defence of iiiijiortant passages. 

CHASF of'u gun. See Cn vcr. 

To CiiASF. the encmj/. To laovo after 
him on horseback in full .^eed. To 
pursue a sliip at sea. 

IJonnvr /ci-('iiA.>SK, Fr. To pursue a 
flying enemy. 

CuAhsr, Fr. 7’o drive a^vaY. '’i’o 
force an enemy to quit a position, 

Chassk, Fr. A eh-irge of c'oaise 
powder which is thrown into the.- bottom 
of the cartouche, to facilitate the ex- 
' plosion of the lirc-woik it contains. 

Cm \iisv-Cog inns. Iir, Sc'o l>aniloulurt\ 

ClIAiiSKUllS, Fr. Light infantry 
iiic'ii, forming a selc’ct body upon the 
left*of a battalion, in the same manner 
that grenadiers are posted on the right. 
They must be particularly active, 
courageous and enterpii/inir. 

CllASSF.UJv'^, Fr. See Hunter^. 

CiiAssKUKS'-a clnvalj'l^r, A species 
©f liglit troops in the French scivice. 

CILVSSIS, t'r. a square platform 
made of wood, which is used in miii- 

Chassis de gafferie, Fr. Beams of 
dilVereiit lengths, which the miners use 
to support the earth in proportion as 
they advance into tlic gallery. These 
bra'ins support other transversal ones 
which prevent the earth falling dowai; 
the**Wu1fc is called c/iassenu da mincur. 

I Chvssis d arcrct, Fr. A particular 
method of dnmlug lines upon a sheet 
of paper, and folding it in such a man- 
ner, that when the words which arc 
written in the intervals arc read, they 
appear incomprehensible, except to the 
person who is provided with a corre- 
Cipondent sheet, and who by placing it 
upon the one received, unravels the 
signification of its contents. 

CliA'F, a piece of *iron having 


<ine, two or three very sluii ]* J rougs,* or 
claws; arranged in a tiiangnlar shape, 
when it has three prongs. ■ This p^ecc 
of iron is fixed to a shaft, tt is ii‘-ed in 
1 the examinjfvion of aptecd' of ordnance, 
i and hy being introduced into the bore 
. shew's* whether it be honey-combed, 

^ damaged, or otherwise defective. 

I "I'hcre is another species of chat w liich 
I dilVers ii little from the one we have just 
described. It consists of two branches 
of iron, that are fixed to the end of a 
])icce of the same metal, and liavo, each 
of them two steel prongs or daws, (^nc 
of these branches e»uilam‘< a hiiijze w ith 
a spring sos^xed, that when the chat is 
put into the l)ort‘, tin' Iea‘'t cavity rc- 
It'ases the spring, and the defect is in- 
stantly discovered. IVlastei-Fo*ntlcrs, 
who by no means like the imeiitioii, 
call the common dial ic^/inbfc, the 
(lc\ il; and they distingiiisli the one 'jitli 
(wo branches, by lerming it la uidnce 
da diablr, tlu* malice of the devil. 

(’mat, Fr. A kind o flu iTct forme rly 
in use amongst the French, for the 
conveyance of the troojis who were 
going (f>b< siego a (own. > 

GIlA'llsATl, Fr. A small chhlle 
which stands by itself, and is sometimes 
occupied by a troop nr company of 
soldiers wlio mean to hold out. ' 

CIlATl’Ad'Vr, Vr. Ju former timet- 
a small castle or fortress. 1’he olheer 
w ho had the command of it was called 
Chatrlinn. ^ 

CdlA'J’JMKNT, Fr. I’unishiiient- 
Cliastisement. 

(hiAiJMENT MHUuire, Fr. Military 
punishment. 

(’IIATI’KII Ics pieces, Fr. to search,, 
(o probe, or examine [licces of ordnance 
with a chat, in order to discover vv'lie- 
ther there are any defects within tiie 
bore of a cannon. 

CllAUDlKRlvS' Fr. arc vessels 
made use of in military magazines, to 
boil pitch ill, for various purposes. 

CIIAUFFAGE Militairr, Fr. A ra- 
tion of wood or other fuel. 

CIIAUFFE, Fr. a spot where the 
wood is collected and burnt in a foun- 
dry. The chauffe stands three feet 
under the side of the furnace, the 
flames which issue from it, spread over 
every part of the inside of the furnace, 
and hy tlieir intense lieut dissolve the 
metal. 
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CllAUFl’Kll unc troupe, tine fo?- 
tresse^ Fr. To keep up such a hot and 
eoittiiiual di^jchar^e ot' ordnance or 
ihusquctry ay;auvst an armed body of 
. men, or forri1H(‘d place, they must 
<*ilh.er retreat or e ij.itulatc. 

ClIAUSSFE, Fr. Any paved way 
whicli is raided acros-i a iiuirass, &c. 
It also :3i»;niries the broad road. 

Ciial’Sm:- 7V«/^/ s*, Fr. are what we 
call crows feel; they consist of nails v\ith 
4 or 5 poiulsj of which one alwavs stands 
upward, above the level of the ground; 
fMch point IS 4 or .* inches lonj:. 'Fliey 
are iiMially lived in dilfcreuL parts of a 
brcai’h, or in any place whicli is ac<as- 
siiih^ to ca\ahy, to prta cut its approach; 
sonielinv’s thoy are oi u'-c to obstruct 
the pa;ifiajie of ( avalry through the 
str/ats. • 

or Ue.^ dr Ciixv^^T.T, an 
ohko\pv»\,sw);i for t!ic level of the lleld 
or rile plain ground. 

ClIKCAYA. 'The second ofliccr in 
coininaiid among the Jaiiizaiies; the 
Aga^s lieutenant. 

CIHKKKS, a general name among 
mechanics, jiir those pit'ces of timber 
injtht*ir machines, which are double 
and perfectly corresponding to each 
other. Ill the construction of military 
carriajjes, ike. the tcim is used to de- 
note the strong planks whicli form tlie 
bides. 

!Zb('TIEFiI{. To incite; to incoiiragc: 
to inspire; to hii/za. • 

Ciir.i:Rs. A military term used among 
tJic English in the same sense tliat the 
wooil^ acetamutiom obtains among the 
French. Signs of joy; assurances of 
success befpie or after an engagement-; 
testimonies of loyalty and alFection 
oiT the appearance of a chief magistrate, 
gt'iieral, tkc. exprcsserl by huzzas. 

CHEF, Fr. 'Flic chief or head of a 
party, troop, company, regiment, or 
army. The person who Inas the prin- 
cipal coinniaiid. 

Ciir.r, Fr. Ciicf has various signifi- 
rations in the French service. With 
regard to jirivale soldiers, it serv'cs to 
mark out the corporal or oldest soldier, 
who lias the management of tlu ir pro- 
visions in (|uurtcrs, or in the field; tliis 
person was called chvf dc chamhrte. A 
chef dc%hanihrce among the lioinaiis, 
was called a decainis. 

Chlf d\'scadre, Fr, A general ofFi- 


I C€>r, who commands any part of tui 
1 army, or division of a fleet, llis duly 
I ill the sea-service is nearly the same as 
I tliat of a brigadier general on sltprc. 
Chefs (V cscadre sit upon all general 
courts-murtial, and rank according to 
the dates of tlieir ('oinniisslons. 
i Ciir.FS dv flics, Fr. The front rank of 
j a battalion, cjiisisting generally of the 
|1 best and bravest soldiers. Wlien an en- 
j gagenient takes place, pur file by files, 

I'l the ordiii- of the baltalmiP'^ nece.«,>,arily 
!! changed; that vvbieh was rank becomes 
! tih‘, and what was file bi.c(mics rank, 
j Cui:f dc file, Fr. 'Fla; iiian who 
Ij Stands on tiie right a troop or com- 
pany. 

C\uv£ lip parL 't, Fr. The licad of a 
detailimcnl, or vccoiuioirring party. 
The person who is at the liead td' 
Olliers whin some parricniar cause is 
ji espoused. It al«o sigiiilii s the pniieipal 
I leader in a tumult or iiisurreciion. 

C’liKF dll vt unncis, b'r. When 
: an illustrious fainily in France was 
I composed of seveial branches, he that 
I represented the eldest branch was dis« 

] tinguished by flife dciioniiualiou. lly 
I illustrious families the ri-igniiig housi^ 

1 w'ere equally understood. This distiiic-^ 
tiyii exists still amongst those ualions 
that have retained their nobility: most 
likely it ^las taken its origin from the 
letters of nobility granted to niililury 
men, on accounl of some exploit. 

CllEl^EA IIOSIMTAI.. A iiohl* 
odiliee which was built by Charles the 
2d on liis restoration, and afterwards 
iiiip»-oved by hj>> successor James the 
2d. Noii-corninisbioncd officers and 
private men, who have been wounded 
or uiaiined in the service, are entitled 
to the benefit of this hospital. There 
arc ill and ont-peiisioners belonging to 
the estabiislimeiit, and tiie provisions 
of it extend to the militia unr^* the 
following restrictions; scrj^n#s who 
have served fifteen ye.ars, and corpiiWtls 
or drnnuuers who have served twenty, 
may be- recommended to the bounty. 
Serjeants on the cstablisbin^iit may 
likewi.sc receive that allowance, with 
their pay in the militia. But serjeants 
who ha\e been appointed subsequent 
to the passing of tlie 26th of Cieorge 
the Sd, aie not entitled to it under 
Iw'eiity uars '■ervice. 

CH EM f N -Cowic; t, SccCovkrtw ay. 
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Chf.min den rondesy in fortificationy 
a space between the rampart and low 
parapet under it. for the rounds to go 
about it. 

CHEMINER, Fr, In fortification, 
to carry on some particular work, such 
as u trench, &c. towards a given ob- 
ject. 

CHEMISE, Fr. an obsolete term to 
signify the reveteinent made of brick 
work, which was formerly constructed 
to secure worts made of earth, ^especi- 
ally those that were formed of .sandy 
sod, and would necessarily require too 
large a talus to support the weight. 
I’he modern term is oitvrage revetuy 
place re'cetuc. 

CiittMiSE d feuy Fr. A piece of cloth 
which is steepe<l in combustible matter, 
and is made use of against a scaling 
party. 

Chemise de feuy Fr. A French sea- 
term, to sipitfy several pieces of old 
sails of various sizes, which after they 
have been pitched, and thoroughly soak- 
ed In other combustible matter, such 
sis oil of petrol, camj^or, &r. may be 
nailed to an enemy’s ship on boarding 
her, and when set fire to, w ill consume 
the Sterne. 

Chemise de maillc, Fr. A shirt 6f 
mail, or body lining made of several 
scales or iron rings, whicli u.is w'orn 
under the coat to protect the body of a 
man. 

Chemise dc coup dc main de surprise. 
Fr. A shirt made of cloth highly 
bleached, and of which a general pro- 
vides a number when he premeditates 
a coup de main. This chemise must 
not come below the waist, in order 
that it may be got over the coat and 
cartouch box. The General directs 
these shirts to be made either with two 
sleeves, with one or without any at; all. 
A coupf^c?min of this kind must be kept 
secret till the moment of its execution. 
This stratagem is practised to prevent 
a soldier from attacking his brother 
soldier. 

CHEMISTRY, the art of examining 
bodies, and of extracting from them any 
of their component parts. 

• CHESS, a nice and abstruse gqjne, 
supposed to have been invented during 
the siege of Troy. This game is par- 
ticularly adapted to military capaci- 
ties. * 


CHEVAL de hoisy Fr. A wooden- 
horse, a military chastisement, whicji 
common prostitutes who followed ttie 
French army^i were subject«ito undergo, 
by exposing* them, we preshme,' on a 
wooden-horse. 

CiiEVAL cclopcy Fr. A lame horse. 

CiiEVAL cncloucy Fr. A horse that 
is rendered useless for the moment, 
from having been pricked in being shod. 

Cheval morveuy Fr. A horse that 
has the glanders. 

Cheval (Tordovnanccy Fr. A horse 
which is impressed in a town or village 
for some niilhary purpose. 

A-Ciir.VAi., J'V. To horse ! A notice 
given by sound of trumpet for dragoons 
to mount. 

/Rtrc (i Cheval swr une rivCtrey sur 
unc c/iausseCy Fr. To he encj^mped or 
drawn up on each side of a river or 
road. 

CHE\"A1 JiR, Fr. To prop; to sup- 
port. 

Chevaler, in the mauegq, is said of 
a horse, when, in passing upon a walk 
or trot, his olV fore leg crosses the near 
fore leg everv second motion. 

CUKVALli'l’, Fr. A sort of bell- 
tent, formerly used in the French ser- 
vice, w hen an army encamped. . It re- 
sembles in some degrees the wigwam 
of the Indian. 

CiiLVAi.r/r, Fr. Several pieces of 
wood, wliich, being fastened together, 
form a sort of a rafter fur troops to 
cross rivers upon. 

Ciir.VALET (TarmeSy Fr. A coyerea 
rack which is imule in the front of a 
line of encampment for the regular 
I dibtrihution and security of the lire- 
j arms belonging to the dift'cient troops 
or companies. This is sometimes called 
fahevan d^trmeSy a pile of arms. 

I CHEVALIER, in a general sensCy 
signifies a knight or hor^eman. 

I CiiEV.iLiEits ErranSy Fr. Knights- 
! errant, or adventurers who were con- 
linually wandering about in search of 
love adventures, and of opportunities 
to try their skill in arms. 

CilEV’’AUX-f/e 7 /Wsc, in fortljicatiany 
a large joist or piece of timber, about 
5 or 6 indies sipiare, and 10 or 12 fe*et 
in length ; into the sides whereof arc 
driven a great number of wooneii pins, 
about 6 feet long, and 1 1 inch diameter^ 
crossing one another at right angles, 

and 
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•Hiid pointf'd with iron. They ure used 
on numberless occasions, as *Lo stop up 
the breaches, to secure the avenues of 
. a camp from the inroads both of liorse 
and foot. TJicy are sornetiuues mounted 
on wheels, wi'lh arhiiciarlires, to roll 
clown in an assault, They were first 
used at the sie^e of Groningen, in 165B. 

CiiKVAUx LtGr.UF, Fr. A corps of 
cavalry, which, during the monarchy, 
was composed of two luindred gentic- 
men, making part of the King of 
France’s gftard. Jt has been noticed 
to the honor of this corps that they 
never lost their kettle drums, nor 
their colours. They were established 
by Henry IV. who first exclusively 
confined the hommes (Carnm to the 
nati\^es of Navarre, * 

CiiEVAUX a la paturc^ Fr, Hordes 
out at g^ss. 

CutvAux ail piquetj Fr. Horses at 

pfrlvct. 

Ch fvaux ah see, Fr. Horses fed upon 
dry forage, such as corn, &r. 

Chf.val'X au verd, Fr. Horses kept 
upon green forage, 

CiiEVATTx des vivres, Fr, Horses be- 
lorigingto ttic quarter master gencrars 
department. 

CHEVET, Fr. a small wedge wliich 
is used in raising a mortar, it is phic^ed 
between the frame and swell of the 
mortar. 

Chevet du canon, Fr. A large 
wedge, which is sudiciently strong to 
support the breech of a piece of ord- 
nance upon its carriage. 

* ClIEVETAINE, Fr. A term an- 
ciently used among the French to sig- 
nify the leader of a troop or company. 
The ehevetaine was the same as Capi- 
imne or Cunnef able, with tlii-s di^crcncc, 
that the commission only lasted during 
the time of hostilities. 

CHEVILLE d^aful, Fr. An iron 
bolt wliich goes across tlie whole of a 
gun carriage. 

ChevilLe a oieillcs, Fr. An iron 
bolt of the above description winch has 
rings. 

Chevili.e o?/r;mrf, Fr. A large flat 
headed nail, which confines the avant- 
train to the gun carriage of a piece of 
ordnance. 

CHEyiLLES de travaiix militaires, 
Fr. large nails used in the artillery. 
8eeNAiLS. 


CIIEVISANCE, Fr, enterprizc,f€at, 
or achievement. 

CIIEVRE, Fr. a crab or gin. See 

CllEVRETT E. 

CllEVRETTE, a kind of' gin. 
Among the many inventions for raising 
guns or mortars into their carriages, 
this engine is very useful : it is made of 
two pieces of wood about 4 feet long, 
standing upright upon a third, which is 
square : they ai c about a foot asunder, 
and parallel; pierced holes oppo- 
site one another, to Tmld a strong bolt 
of iron, wdiich may be raised higher or 
lower at pleasure : it may be used with 
a hand-spike, which takes its poise 
over this bolt, to raise any thing by 
force. 

CHE^TIOTINES, Fr. leaden bullets 
of small calibre; there are generally 60 
to a pound weight. 

ClHAJA-J5of^. The third general 
officerii! command among the Janizaries. 
We may judge of the power of the 
! Aga, who is* chief commandant of the 
I Janizaries, from tlie rights and au- 
thority of his second lieutenant : he is 
captain of the ryhest company, whiA 
he governs despotically, he inherits the 
whole property of all the Janizaries 
who die without issue, or leave no re- 
lations behind them : and appoints his 
subaltern officers to be governors of the 
fortiiled^owns. 

ClIIAUS. The captain of a com- 
pany of Jafiizuries: thj^s officer, of high 
rank, has two captain lieutenants under 
his command. 

GIUGANE, Fr. This word lite- 
rally means trick, chicaiier^\ In war 
ii signifies the various expedients which 
are resorted to liy able officers^to pre- 
serve a post or place that is besieged. 

CiiicAKES dc Fosse, Fr. A very 
serious and bloody contest between the 
assailants and the besieged, when the 
former endeavour to becomo^ iiyt erg of 
the covert-way and of the ditsbe.s. 
Besides courage and even rashness, 
much sang-froid, intelligence, and jii- 
.dicious contrivances arc requisite in 
those wh^ direct eitlier the Attack or 
the defence. 

CHIEF or Chieftain, the head 
leafier, or commander of any clan in' 
time of war, was so called, especially 
among' the Scotch. 

CHIEN d*une arm d feu, Fr. that 

part 
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pwrt of the cock of a ‘musqi’.ct or pistoi 
which holds the flint. 

CHIFrUKS, Fr, Cvphcr», certain 
cliarj\cters,con>ibtinjj;ot difl'erent nuni«s 
and woids whicli arc used in inilitary 
corrcspondcnco. 

CIIlLlAIll'A'S, The name i;iven in 
Athens to a captain ^^ho coiiiiiiantlcd 
JOOO inoji. 

ClllOJtME, Fr. the crew of 
slaves and bonavosrlicrs or volunUvrs. 

CTl 1 J^V. Snruerv.- 

ainiUUGIh:N. See SUHOVON. 

CiiiKUROihN-JJrtjt)?', Fr. bursreon- 
Major. 

(JiiiRURCir.N- pciJ'tint/lcr, Fr. A suh- 
ordinate surgeon who is employed by the 
.«turgeoii major, and attends i^t hospi- 
tals on wounded olllcers and soldier*-. 

CiiiiiruGiEN (i*un regiment^ Fr. A 
surgeon wlio is attiiclicd to some parti- 
cular corps, and has pay and allowances 
in the same. 

CllLAMLS. A short rcloak whicli 
composed part of the militarv diwss of 
the (rTcek: it was worn over the tunic. 
TheTloinan Emperors also adopted the 
ehfamis for their miMV:ary dress, and 
called it pafuda.ncntitnt. 

CIIOC', Fr. A warm and unexpected 
action whh h takes place between atj;- 
verse armies, or bodies ofarnud men, 
wlio endeavour to maintain jmst, to 
force ii passage', or to get possessioii of 
an open town. 

CHOROGR.VrilY, in higbiccrhg, 
is the art of making a drawing or map 
of a country, pro\ mec, or district. 

Ciioiioou viMiY, Chorogi'uphie, Fr. A 
general de'?cripti<m f»f a eountiy. It i-, 
not limited as Oingruphtf or Topngra^ 
pffj/l the first comprehending tiu' de- 
scription of the earth, and the sri'ond 
of any particular part of it with its dc- 

pendcMCK's. 

Cll£RCTnVARDFA\S. The only 
proper »f TT^e in wliieli they can lie taken 
'\vir'i^rc‘>pu:tto military matters, relates 
t»> the militia. They are to pay, when 
onleri’d hy two deputy lieutenants, half 
the pri<'<^ of volunteers, to persons 
rho*?eu by liallot, on penalty of 5l. 
riieyiire likewise, with the consent of 
,ho inhabitants, to provide volunteers, 
ind make a rate for the expeiire, wlifeli 
mist not exceed 61. per man. They are 
able to have the jates on places where 
le militia has uot been raised; levied 


upon them. One penny m the pound 
Js aJIow’od them for all tlie money they 
collect. In the counties of Kent a.id 
.Sussex, I hey possess the power of con- 
stables, for tgb purposes speei/ied* in the 
26tii of l!;e Ring. 

('*. 1 ( ,' AT IM t ' Is, F r. a sear ; the mark 
whieii a wouml leaves upon the surface 
ol‘ tiie liJuiMU b«)dy. 

(TDAIUS, b'r. the turban 'or cap 
worn by flu- kings of Peisia, Armenia, 
J'ontn.s, and Egypt. 

[ CILIUUE. A round table upon 
wdiich the Roman and Giet'k soldiers 
mod to lay down their shields w'heii 
^ thev ret unuat from an expedition. 

C’lKlC’RS, t'r. Coarse tissues of 
hor‘>e or r/iaFs hir’r, quilted with sea- 
we(‘(ls oi* eow-liair .stiillid l>st..een. 
The ancie nts used to hang these cUiers 
over the pu -o ots, the dit'thcs and 
breaclico, to stop the dait or arro’' S 
that were shot troni bulisUis or cutu-^ 
pulton. 

CIJjICTA, or Cilice. A dress made 
of goafs-iuiir, worn by the troops in 
ancient limes, and invented by the 
Cilieiaii-. When properly woven it is 
water proof. 

(UiMIER, Fr. a heavy ornament, 
which the ancient knights or chevuliers 
in I’runce ami in other countries were 
aeons' omed to wear iqum their lielmets; 
small figures were afteuwards substi- 
tuted in their stead. 

CIMId’F.R. Sue SciMTT.iR, 

CI>IE1TERE, Fr. .Scimitar. 

CLNCTKS; the appellation given tn 
a Roman soldier, who was bouii'l to 
carry arms and to light, lie received 
at the same time the cingulum (a bclt)| 
to he stripL of which was reckoned the 
utmost disgrace. " 

ClNliUAlN, in ancient militarp his* 
tori/j was an order of battle, to draw 
up o battalions, so that tliey might make 
.3 lines; that is, a van, main body, and 
reserve. Supposing the 5 battalions to 
be ilia line, the 2d and 1th advance and 
form the van, the 3d falls back and 
forms the rear, the 1st and 5th form 
the main body upon the same ground. 
Lastly, every battalion ought to have 
a squadron of horse on both the right 
and left wings. Any number of regi- 
ments, produced by multiplying by 5* 
may be drawn up in the same manner. 
ClNQUENELLES, Fr. thick vopei 

which 
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•which are used in artillery for the pur** 
pose of thrpwiiig a bridge of boats or 
. • poitf oons across a river. 

ClRClTOil, a Roman Officer who 
•after hitviiig received his olVlers from a 
fTribiiiie, began to visit the posts, and j 
to ascertain wliellier the centinels were | 
alert and steady at their posts. j 

CIRCLE, in rnathfmatickx, is a plane 
figure, comprehended under one line 
only, to which all right lines drawn 
from a point" in the middle of it, are 
. equal to one another. 

CIRCUIT, (i-ircuit, Er.) that space 
which imniefliatfly surrounds a to^n 
or place ; it also signiiies the inarch of 
a body of men, who do not move in a 
diree<‘ line towards an\^givcn object. 

• . ClifCUMEERENCE, (Circonfe- 

rence, Er.) a curve line which goeS 
round an^ perfect globular substance. 
It » this curve line which geometri- 
cians divide into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes; each minute into 
60 seconds, and each second into 60 
tierces ; which latter division has been 
imagined or invented for the purpose 
of Pleasuring the opening of an angle. 

CIRCUMEERENTER, an instru- 
ment used by engineers for measuring 
angles. | 

CIRCUMSPECT, (circonspfcl, Er.) I 
a person who observes every thing, con- 
ceals what lie designs to put in execu- 

• tion, and is cautious •with regard to 

• every thing he saj's or does. Such ought 
ewry commanding officer of a regiment 
and e^ery general of an army to be. 

C JR( .'UMSPECTION, {circonspec- 
troTi, Ff.) dignitied reserve, great prn- 
deiy^'e, and marked discretion. These 
are quuliticatiuns essentially necessary 
to every man who holds a public situ- 
ation. 

CTRCUMVAJXAITON, or line of 
circumutllatUm, in miUary affairs, im- 
plies a forlilicalioii of earth, consisting 
of a parapet and trench, made round 
the tow n intended to be besieged, when 
any molestation is apprehended from 
parties of the enemy, whiqh may inarch 
to relieve the place. 

Before the attack of a place is begun, 
care is to be taken to liave the most 
exact pla^ of it possible ; and upon this, 
the line of circiimvallation and the at- 
tack are projected. This line, being a 


fortification opposed to an enemy that 
may come from the open country to re- 
lieve the besieged, ought to have its 
defences directed against them; that is^ 
so as to lire from the town : and the' 
besiegers are to be encamped l>ehii\d 
this line, and betw een it and the place, 
"fhe camp should be as much as pos- 
sible out of ilic reach of the shot of 
the place; and the line of circumval- 
latioii, which is to be farther <iistant 
fi*om tlitf place than tfi^’ hamp, ought 
still more to be out of the reach of its 
artillery. 

As cannon are never to be fired from 
the rear of the cairip,«this line should 
be upwards of l!200 fathoms from the 
place ; wc»will suppose its distance lixed 
at 1400 fathoms from the covert way. 
The 'depth of the camp may be com- 
uted at about 30 fathoms, and from the 
cad of the camp to the line of circum- 
vallation 120 fathoms, that the army 
may have rooiA to draw up in order of 
battle at the head of the camp, behind 
the line. This distance, added to the 30 
fathoms, makes 150 fathoms, which* 
being added to the 1400, makes 1550 
fathoms constitute the distance of the 
line of circiimvallation from the cc^^ert 
way. The top of this line is generally 
12 feet broad, and 7 feet deep *. the pa- 
rafjet run» quite round the top of it; 
and at certain distances it is frequently 
strengthcnccijvith redoubts and smafl 
forts; the base 18 feet vfide, the height 
within 6, and on the outside 5 feet, 
with a hiJiiquettc of 3 feet wide, and 1 J 
liigh. See Coni R aval lat^on, or 
Cou ntervallation. 

CIRCUS, in militan/ antiquity, a 
very capacious building, of a round op 
oval form, erected by tiie ancients for 
exhibiting shews to the people. 

CIRE preparee, Er. a composition 
which is made of yellow wajjJ^low, 
and pitch, and is used as a sort of fhasj^c 
gum to close up the heads of fuses, &c. 

CISi'lAUX, Fr. chisels used by 
miners, to loosen earth from the sides 
of the excavation, without making a 
noise ; which the miner effects by strik-< 
ing the chisel with his hand. 

CITADEL, a fort with 4, 5, or 6 
bastions, raised on the most advanta- 
geous ground about'a city, the better to 
coinraund it; and commonly divided 
, from it by au esplanade; thd more effico 
N tually 
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tually to hinder the Jipproach of an ene- 
my; s»0 that the citadel defends the inha- 
bitants if they eontiiuie in their duty, 
and^pnni&hcs them if they revolt. Be- 
siegers al« ays attack the city first, tliat, 
being masters of it, they may cover 
themselves the better against the fire of 
thecitadel. Ilavingbastions it is thereby 
distinguished from a castle. Sometimes 
the citadel stands half within, and half 
without the ramparts of the place. 

CITERN}^;' •i'r. a cistern | well; 
every fortified tdwn or place should have 
one. 

CITERNEAU, Fr. a small well 
which is arched c^ver for the purpose of 
holding rain water. 

CITOYEN, Fr. citizen;, the inha- 
bitant of u (ilace. 

CirovEX-/Vt/«f. Fr. an armed citi- 
zen ; a volunteer. 

CIVIC-CROWN, among the an- 
cient Romans, was a crown mven to 
any soldier who had sav<id the life of a 
citizen. It was composed only of oaken 
boughs, but accounted moie honourable 
•than any other. 

CIVIERF., Fr. ;f sm.'dl hand-bar- 
rmv, which is carried by two men, and 
is much used in the artillery. 

CLA[E, Fr. a kind of hurdle in ^le 
shape of a reetiinglc, made of twigs w’ell 
interw'oven: these claics are u^cd during 
a siege, for want of blinds, to cover a 
lodgement, a sap, or the oassage oxer 
a ditch, and lire covered over with 
earth to protect the workmen ;iguiiist 
fire works. 

CL\iKs/7om(V.<, Fr. pitched hurdles. 
These ari^used with great advantage to 
form causeways in a marshy soil, when 
till? waters have been drained. 

CLAJfRON, Fr. a species of trum- 
pet which is shriller in its sound than 
the ordinary kind. 

CliAN, a term used among the 
ScotcKrth- a iiiimher of families subject 
tiRme head, or chief, who led tlieni to 
war. 

CLARENCIEUX, the second king 
at arm^, so called from the duke oV 
Clai-cnce, third son to king Edw-nrd III, 

CJ.uVR [CATION, in Roman anti’- 
quit^y a ceremony which always pre- 
ceded a formal declaration of wai^ It 
was performed in istlie following man- 
ner: the chief of the hcriilds went to 
the tcnitoi-y of the enemy, Aliere, after 


some solemn prefatory indication, he, 
with a loud voice, intimated, that he 
declared w ar against them for ccrCtoiii 
reasons specified ; such as injury done 
to the llomiHi allies, or the like.* 

C LARIN EITE, Fr. aclarinctte; a* 
shrill musical instrument, rcsi'inbling 
the hautboy, which is used in regi- 
mental hand.*?. 

CLATES. 5 ,, 

CLAYES Hurdles. 

CLAYON^YGES, Fr. Jlurdles with 
which the timber work of a gallery is 
covered. They are likewise used in 
sans, 

CLEA R.iTo clear the trenches. See 
Trencucs. 

CLEF (run !’l%:t, d'ua pai/n. Fr. lite- 
rally signifies the key of a state •oi*couii- 
tt*y. Any fortified plan? which must 
necessarily he taken before 'any irriip- 
lioii, can, with safc'ly, ho made into a 
country. Thus j^u\einhurgh was called 
tile key of the Austrian dominions 
towards France, as she formerly st«jod. 

Cllf de fnousfjuct, de carabine^ di 
phloietf Fr. an iron instrument with 
only one square hoh.', and^ii handle : it 
serves to cock iIk’ piece. • 

CLJ'iRK, in the general acceptation 
of the term, a writer in a public ollicc, 
an ollicc'r of various kinds. See* John- 
son. Every militarv department be- 
longing to Gi’cat Brilain lias subordi- 
nate person.^ of this description. 

Ci r.RK of Iht general meeting, for 
the kvj/ing, of militia‘mcn. In 
time of peace, this person has autbp- 
thority to adjourn any such meeting, 
when no lieutenant or deputy attends. 
It is his duty likewise to l^le uineiidcd 
lists of militia-men, to send notice of 
the time and place of exercise to the 
chief constables, and to transmit copies 
of accounts he receives of the commit- 
ment of deserted serjcaiits, &c. to the 
colonel and adjutant of the county bat- 
talion. * 

Clerk of the sub-division meeting. 
His functions are to give notice of the 
meeting to the deputy lieutenants, &c. 
and to transmit lists of men inrolled to 
the commanding oiticer; to appoint 
another meeting when there is not due 
attendaiurc, and give notice of tlie same; 
to certify, gratis, in what list^ any per- 
son’s name is inserted; to transmit cu- 


•pies rolls lo'tho cltM-k of the prnerul 
iiiecliiia : to traiisuiii a list of tho per- 
•spift ifirollodlo tfic (‘oimiKiiuliiijjj 
and adjutant-, to cntPi* on thr roll the 
tiiiiC of apprcheiidini; subSitiiU's who 

(’m:iiTv of tla' peace is to transmit 
copies of ipiulilic.itioiis to the coiinty 
li«^u{tMniit ; to » qualifications; to I 
ciiusr d-ites, ^vc. of cominissions to he 
iiiM'rli.d 111 the Chi/cttc; and to tninsniit 
•an annual aa'ount of qnalilications to 
. the sr'^rcjtary of state; i<j traiisinit an 
acrount of the arrival from abroad of 
the loloiu I, to tile olliccr coniniaiulin^ 
ill his iibseiicc ; to dolher ^he annual 
corrilicatc of the state of the militia, or 
entity his not ha> ini:;*)eiciv('d oiu* to 
tlic qii-Si-rt"r session-: to fiU' et rtifieati's 
<>f oliicers service, and nriity thoii* 
Tianiestothe liiii;}] consLiible; totraiismit 
ropk's ol’ certiiicates from the eouiity 
lieutenants, \'c. to the trc'asnry, and 
the receiver trenenil of the land-tax; to 
(•erlify to the vobritor of the tnuisurv 
the omission at the quarter sc'^Mons of 
ji.’'>essin^ money on plaee.-^ wliere the 
mihriii has iiol been raised, lid's liable 
to [f'nalty for neglecting to record, K'c. 
certificates. 

of the hattalinn. I'he co- 
lonel or eominandinir olheor of e\eiy 
militia renjlinciit in time of peace mav 
appoint a clcik to his battalion, who is 
to act as paymaster. 

• When the militia is* embodied, the 

* paymaster may appoint some inti llij^eiit 
scpjcaiit to act in the capacity of clerk, 
'fhe same rognlalion holds good in the 
hnc. 

I’her^ is liJveAvise fi regimental clerk, 
w’hf^acts under the serjeant major. See 
Krf.iMENTAL Book, 

Cm. UK of the check, an ofliccr who 
lias the check and controul (>f the yeo- 
men of the guard ; also an ofticer in the 
ordnance, who conjointly with the clerk 
of smvey is a check upon, and must 
?ij?h all tfie accoiiiilsof I lie store-keeper 
before they are passed by the board. 

Clfuk of Survci/, an* otficcr in the 
ordnance in the store-keeper’s office, 
who must survey the stores, and see 
them kept in order. lie also signs the 
ttore-keciier’s accounts before they puss 
the board* 

of the Stores, an officer under 


the board of ordiiaiiee, who is respon- 
sible to the eoiiimissHry forall ordnance 
stores under his charge; ki'eping an ac- 
count of all issues or receipts. * 
Cl.iril, a sabre in use among tlie 
Turks: ihi' blade of which is crooked 
and very bioad. "I’he Tuiks have 
aKo anotlici- kind of s ibre, wliich is 
slurp only at one tdiic; the back of 
tlm hicidt* i> lipped witli a piece of 
j strong iron; lhl^ ihey ^call gnJaru; it 
I is not sf> iinieh falcaled as the click. 
'J'hev have a third kind of sabre, 
straight, sharp at hotli odLres, especially 
towards the point wliiefi is blmiLe'J : 
this they call pulas. • 

(’Mbik or Juncli'Ie, a long piece 
of timber Aithludd by a eo-mre.' poise, 
which, upon tlie lalter hemg let loose, 
vvould throw a lii-aw loud of stones 
into u fortress : the C/idc was still iu 
usi* umlcr Chiirlemani. 

CLIENTS, b'r. Noblemen who for- 
merly served the Erencli armies 
under the pennant of a knight, the 
btiimer of a haimeret, ^*c. 

CLOCllK, /'V. i^bell. 

Ci o(.ii 1 s bnjeftt a il la Taxc miHtait'e, 
Tr. Bells subject to military requisi- 
rmii. The moment a town, tliat iiaS 
been battered with ( iiiiiion, surrenders, 
the inhabitaiiis are compelled to redeem 
the bells, -'beloiigiiig to the clmrches% 
and divers utensils made either ot brass 
or of some oriwr metui. ^This kind of 
tilbute is at the disposal of the chief of 
the artillery, who, as he thinks proper, 
divides it between the officers under 
liis command; such at least ^w as the 
custom ihiring the old French monarchy. 

CLOTlJJN(L The clothing of tlie 
British anil) is determined by a perma- 
nent board, composed of thecoiiniiander 
in chief, and a rertain number of gene- 
ral officers, who act under the king's 
immediate authority, A consai^ble 
alteration has lately taken place m 
most all articles which, under this head, 
are supplied to the sohliers. Those un- 
der the name of half mounting Iiave 
been wholly laid aside. • 

The annual clothing, of the infantry 
of the line, or fencible infantry, serving 
in £ui;upe, ill North America, or at the 
Cape of Good Hope, (Highland corps 
excepted) consist.s in a coat, waistcoat, 
or waistcoat, front, a pair o^ breeches, 
N a unlined. 
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Uulined, except. t!ic vvai^tband,and with 
one pocket only; a cup iiiudc of felt 
and leiither, with brass plate, cockade, 
and tuft. The felt crown of the cap, 
cockade, and tuft to be supplied annu- 
alJ}^, the kathcr part and brass plate, 
every two years. Two pair of good 
shoes, of the value of 5s. 6d. each pair, 
are to be supplied annually in heu of 
the half mounting, and each serjeant is 
to be credited with the sum of 3s. being 
the dififerenCeTuetween the vake of the 
former articles of half mounting for a 
serjeant and private man. Some ex- 
ceptions are made with respect to high- 
laml corps, and regimt^nts serving in 
the East and West Indif’s. For further 
particulars, see Regulai ions,* published 
by authority, 22 April, 1303. 

CLOY, or to clo^ ^uns. See To 
Mail. 

CLOUTS. See Axi f.-Thei:. 

CLOUX, F;. See N MLS. 

To CLUB, in a militar) sense, to throw 
into confusion; to deform, through ig- 
norance, or inadvertency. 

' To Club a battalion implies gene- 
rally a temporary ihaljility in the com- 
manding olbccr to restore any given 
body of men to their natural front in 
line or column. This occtirs after some 
maiKRuvre has been perfonued, and is 
pccusioned by false direet,V>us being 
given to the different component parts, 
ignt^rant and unexperipneed olhcers 
may frcx^uenily eoiiimit this error; 
l^metiines however, the circumstance 
may arise from an erroneous movement 
of a division or company, notwilhstand- 
ing that the word ot command was cor- 
rect. An able ofticer in that case will 
instantly know how to unravel the se- 
veral parts. The less inforn^ed and the 
loss capable may lind a relief in sound- 
ing the disperse^ which see. It dues 
not,^ J^owever, always follow, that be- 
cause an officer may o(x:asionally com- 
mit this error with* respect to the mi- 
nute moyements of a battalion, he must 
therefore be unequal to the superior 
functions of command; or tliat when 
a roan, who has risen from the ranks, 
is perfectly master of die mechanical 
arrangement of inferior movements, he 
should be able to act upon thfe en- 
larged scale of locality and position. 
The milittiry science which is required 
in eapb of these cases essentially differs 


in its appropriate exercise, but both are 
necessary. 

CLY-MORE, a great tw o-ban led 
sword, formerly in use among the high- 
landers, twrf inches broad, *doul i v’ edged; 
the length of the blade, 3 feet 7 inches; 
the handle, 11 inches; of a plain trans- 
verse guard, 1 foot; the weight, 6 
pounds and a half. swords were 

the original weapons of liiigland, as 
appears by the tlgure of a s<»ldier found 
among the ruins of Lomjon, after the 
great lire in IGCd. 

(’OAT n/‘ mail, armour made of 
scale's or iron rings. 

CO(’AR')E-wi/i^fl/7T, Fr. Amongst 
all nations the cockade iius succeeded 
t<j the scarf; i' is not long, liowever, 
since the Dutch conliimcd U;«w^ jjr the 
r^carf crossw'iiys, and the Austrians over 
their bell.«». From the or colours 

of the cockade, it is discovered vi’hat 
count ry a soldier bedongs to. Wlion 
first this mark of distinction w'a.> intio- 
duced, it was reckoned a badge of 
[ honour. With regard to the scarfs 
they were attended with great in conve- 
ni<*iicc, since an ofticer or private might 
easily be seized by it, thrown fron his 
horse, or at least stopped in his flight. 
From tliisvery reason tlic Fren'ch within 
forty years have given up the shoulder 
knots formerly worn by their cavalry 
and dragoons. 

COC’K, that part of the lock of a 
musket, which .sustains the two small 
pieces of iron called jaws, between 
wdiich the Hint is fixed. ^ 

To Cock, to fix the cock of u inus- 
quet or pistol, so as to have it ready 
for an instant discharge. ^ 
i COCKADE, a ribbon worn in the 
hat. This military inaik succeeded the 
scarf that was formerly worn liy the 
otticers and soldiers belonging to Euro- 
pean nations, which are principally dis- 
tinguished in the following manner. In 
the army and navy of Great Britain, 
black silk ribbon for the olhcers, and 
hair cockades for the non-commissioned 
oHicei'S, private soldiers and marines; 
light blue, pink and white ribbons mix- 
ed, called tricolor or three-coloured, 
distinguish the French ; red marks* the 
Spaniard, black the Prussian and Au- 
strians, green the Russian, L.C. Under 
the old government of France, officers 
wei'e not permitted to wear a cockade, 

unless 
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utile^.s tliey were regirneiitally dressed; 
and, singular as it may ajipear, the 
^ officers and men belonging to a certain 
number of old regiments in the l*rus- 
sian ftpj-vice do not wear tjiiy mark in 
Jtheir hats. In England the cockade is 
worn, in and out of regimentals, by 
€\ery species ot’ military character. 

CODE, f vode, Fr.) a collection of 
laws, rules, and regulaiioiis, by which 
thccivili/cd proportion of mankind is 
governed. 

Military Code, ( code militairCj Fr.) 
Jlules and regulations for the good or- 
i\vv and discipline of an army. Ol' this 
clcscn})Lion arc oiii? articlej* of war; a 
revijiioEi of which is much wanted at 
this time'. 

COE l’)I' Fill, J’V. ■ to rap, or put a 
head-piece on any tiling. ^ 

CoEi i r-ji lesfusies d bombes,Yi\ To 
stot^ the vents or apertures of shells with 
'Siny sort of mastick composition. 

CG^iljlt, F/\ the heart. This word 
is frequently used among the French to 
biguify cotiragCf intrepidity, manhood, 
&c lienee the expression in Corneille’s 
Cid : Roderigue ! iis tu Occur ? which 
may lie thus translated — lloderigues, 
art thou a man of resolution? 

COI ’FEll, in fort iji cal iujiy a hollow 
lodgment sunk in the bottom of n dry 
ditch, from 6 to 7 feet deep, and from 
16 to 18 fi'ct broad ; and the length of 
it, the whole breadth of the said ditch, 
from side to side. Tl^c besicgc'd gene- 
rally make use of these colic rs to re- j 
puhe the besiegers, when they attempt i 
to pas* the ditch : they are distiuguislied 1 
only by their leiiglli from Caponiers; 
the difl’erence between coffers and the 
traverfe ancl gallery, consists in this, 
tli.ft the latter are made by the be- 
siegers, and the former by tlie besieged. 
'J’hey are covered with joists, hurdles, 
and earth, raised 2 feet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch; which rising serves 
iiifatead of a parapet, with loop-holes in it. 
COFFEE. See CoFrEii. j 

COFFEE d^me hattcrie, Fr. the I 
solid work which covers the pieces of 
ordnance that are planted in a 'battery, 
as well as the soldiers who are attaciied 
to the guns. 

CoFi-RE it feu, Fr. a machine filled 
with comibustible materials for the pur- 
pose of doing mischief to a scaling 
party, or of blowing up a sJiip, &c. 


COGNIZANCE, judicial notice, 
trial, judicial authority. In a military 
sense, implies the investigation to wliicli 
any person or action is liable. During 
the suspension of civil authority, etery 
offence comes under military cogni- 
zance, is subject to military law, and 
may be proceerii'd upon accordiug to 
the biiminary spirit of its regulaiion. 
Hence, a drum-head court-martial ii 
the strongest iiislaiice of military cog- 
nizance. 

COllftn'r, (cohorte^\\) in Roman 
antiquity, a name given to part ol‘ the 
Eoinaii legion, comprelieiiiliiig about 
600 men. 

CO IN, in giinnt‘ry,(fifirt (i\irf illcur, I'r.) 
a kind of wedge to lay under the 
brcccti of h gull, in order to raise or de- 
press the metal. 

Coin de. manimtrc miliiaire, Fr. A 
particular manner in which the ancient* 
used to dispose their troops on the 
front of the army, to break the line of 
the enemy. This disposition consisted 
in giving a great depth, and allowing 
only u small front, to llie body of troops,^ 
and was called f^re fa file dc pon\ 
’riiis last title w us given to, an othcer 
who couniiaiidcd a column. 

COX.G1AT, a large glove wJiich , 
the Turks wear in the field. The 
colp,iat rovers the arm up to ilie elbow, 
and while it protects the hand, it helps 
them in parrying the blows ihut aie 
struck at thAr heads. 

Royal Military COLLEGE, a new 
institution which has been created by 
the iiumcdiaLe sanction of his Majesty, 
with the consent of parii;m*ent, and 
under the direciimi of the commander 
in chief, for the time being. 

This establishment consists of two de- 
partments; — 

The first, or senior department, is 
calculated to instruct officers, who have 
already acquired a suftieieut ledge 
of regimental duties, &c. in the tnglv/er 
branches of their profession. Their at- 
tention is particularly directed to those 
functions w'hicli relate to the Quarter- 
1 master-general’s department in dtie field. 

Tile second, or junior department, » 
'meant for tJie education of young men, 
who have not yet received any commis- 
sions in the army, but who are intended 
from early life, for tlie profession of 
arms. 


The 




The IbllovMng piuticuhii i? con-stitiiie ' 'I'lie stalV, and other otUcerb of efich 
the genera] oullme of this })riiibt -\vori]iy ! ilcpai tnient are under the immediate oi- 
iiistitution ; — ! ders tjf their respective coininaiidawts ; 

'the comiiuiiider in chief for the time i who are enjoined to conduct tiieir de- 
icing is always to be considered ns the | partments in strict eonformitv to the 
cJiief governor of the estiiblishmcnt. He , existing rulcsand discipline of the king^s 
is President of the Suprtine Board of service. 

the College; the member^ <»f which are, . The establi'ihment is founded upon 
the Secrorary at War, and sncli General ; principles of the ‘•irictest (ec'onoiuy ; and 
and Stall’ othcers as his IMajesty may, the expence of bring at the institution, 
from time to time, think proper to iiomi- nitli all the ad\antages of theoretical 
iiate. Ills thivic peculiar province to j instruction and practical bnpro\emeni‘, 
sec, that the regulations of tlic institu- ; does not exceed .the necessary cliargcs 
tioii be duly olrseiTed, that the original i and disbursemoiits to which every o’V'cer 
intentions of the king and legislature be i is subject when he livcswilh his regi- 
unequivocally fullllh'tJ, and tliat the ! mont. u 

Tfchole he conducted with ttconoiiiy and I It is a standing order of the institu- 
crcrlit to the coimtrw \ lion, that olliccrj^mustcoiistautly appear 

There iseoii-stantiy resi<lentin the col- \ in uniform; and they must in all'rf>pccts 
iege, agmeriioraiulheutenant-govonior, ' wnrorin to the rules, regulations, and 
wlio must both he military officers. The | customs of his Majesty’s sciH(X. 
former not iiiirk'r the rank of inajor-gr- I Leave of absence is granted, diuMng 
licral, and the latter not under that of the nuniths of neceiuber and January, 
lieutcnimt-colonel in the iinc. These are toollicers studying in the senior depart- 
the immediate functionaries of thrplace, ineiit of the college; but at no otlier 
and to them is intrusted the intire direc- season of tlic year, except for a few 
ition of the establishment; subject only days, and then only under circuiiistan- 
to the instructions at'.d orders that may ces and in cases of urgent^Hieeessity. 
occiit-ionallv be issued from the Supreme Senior department. 

Board of tlie (College. The number of olficers which can bn 

AV the head of each department ate admitted at a time to the studies of 
placed a (kmimaiidaiit and a Director the senior departmeut^j is limite(l to yO; 

of Inslriiction, These must likewise be and it is required as indispensably nc- 

military men, and hear the kiiig^s com- cessary, that they should he perfectly 

mission. They are, at all times, ac- eonversaut in all the details of regimen- 

countable for 'tlieir respective depart- tal duty, <• 

incuts, being under the immediate con- They must likewise have made them- 
trol of the goi ernor and Ueutenaiit-go- selves masters of the I’rench litngua^'’, 
vernor of the College. be versed in mathemat ics, and In the 

The coAminiidaiitsof departments, in .science i>f field fortification and eastra- 

conjunction with the Directors of Ifi- metation; and be well instrpeted jii the 
stniction, form a Collegiate Board, at art of drawing military plan'^, ivc, 
wliich the resident governor, or, in his Every thing which relates to the rlif- 
absciice, the lieutenant-governor con- ferent brunches belonging to the senior 
stantly presides. department is conveyed in Erench, i« 

Public examinations are made, at sta- order that oflicersmay be enabled to im- 

ted peSTilp, by this board, in order to prove the knowledge they acquire at tli^ 

ascertain the progress of learning, and establishment, by reading with facility, 

tlic degrees of improvement. The pre- the military writers that are most in 

sklent and members of it likew ise enter estimation. The majority of such an- 

into the^jnterior ceconomy of the place, thors being found among the French, 

controiil the expenditure of the csta- that language is of course the most cul- 

blishment, and maintain the statutes of tivated; by which means the first ob- 

the College as ordered by his Majesty; ject of acquirement will not only beob- 

subject nevertheless to the oontrouland tained, but it w ill ensure to the general 

occasional direction of the Supreme staff of the army a disposable body of 

Board, to which the collegiatG one is in intelligent ollicers that are conversant 

every/ respect subordinate, ' in a continental tongue. 

The 
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. The instruction is not elementiiry, or ii 
given upon first principles only. The I 
.attt^ition ot’ the olliccrs is directed to 
higher branches, and the lessons they 
receive nro exemplilic i by practice in 
^iie held; by taking ground, 6ic. 

'I'he particular and more immediate 
duties appertaining to the general stalF, 
to v\lneh the i’aciilties of the mind are 
principallv applied, consis*^ in talviiig 
(d coup (ta'U, or at higbt; military sur- ' 
veys of grounjl witlioni any mechanical 
process or aid of in^triJinenL*i; and to 
expre^h the same on paper with the ' 
most accurate perspicuity. | 

It is thercfoic iiece-sai y, -dial the of- ‘ 
Geers of the senior dep:irtmeiit should , 
be able to judge of tiio^.idvaiilages and : 
disadvimtuges of ground relative to otl’eii- | 
bive and defensive operations; to employ* i 
geometrical and ti igoiHjinelrieal opera- j 
tion- on the ground; to chase the i 
bcite or position of entreiielnncnts and ' 
batterii'S, ))y which every part of a 
camp may be defended, and its leading 
avenues, &c. be seeured against the 
])ossibiliLy of surprize. Tliey must 
likewise be masters of a theory that 
Mia; be adapted to every case in 
which held fortilication can be em- 
ployed, to truce ramps on the ground, 
and to prick out the lines of entrench- 
ments, &c. with dispatch and accuracy, 
in conformity to the strict rules of cas- 
trainetatioii : to be thoroughly conver- 
. sant in the theory of oniiip uut-durics, 
•and of the grand guards of armies; to 
how' to reconnoitre ground for a 
given number of columns moving iu 
route of march, and to place or distri- 
bute the saipe with attention to the 
conveniences of forage and water, and 
to tfie security of tlie inaga/ines. 

To reconnoitre the route of a colninii 
in advancingy to estimate the labour of 
opening the several communications, to 
calcuhite the number of artiGccrs that 
'•are'rcipiisite, and the time tliat is ne- 
cessary to clear the route for the march 
of a column, and to detail the same in 
an accurate maimer upon paper. 

To reconnoitre the route of a column 
in retreaty specifying in a clear and 
succinct manner upon paper, the several 
points in retreat that are favourable to 
each arAi^coinposing the rear guard, 
when they may halt, and act as cover- 
ing parties to the retiring column. 
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I To reconnoitre and take up ground 
' for a given number of troops on lidtfoif 
siuc position, and to place the same; to 
establish a chain of posts, to construct 
battcM-ics, throw' up abatis, and other 
means of defence, adapted to the parti- 
cular circuTusLaiices of tlie ground made 
choice of for the position. 

To reronin litre the ground upon wdiicli 
any given number of troops might be 
ciicniiiped under circumstances of ag- 
gression. *ln taking this piisition for the 
purpose of acting ojU'cnsivclj/, parlicuhir 
attention must, be paid lo tlie future 
inovcments of the army, by proMding 
the readiest means of tlirecling and sup- 
porting its operations. 

Alarclit'o and movcmeiiLsconstitule so 
csscnliulabraneli of military tactics, tliaC 
on lliein alinosL »vhoIly depends the issuo 
of a campaign. Jt is consequently ex- 
pected, that every ollicer ludoiiging Lc> 
the senior depaitineut, should be able to 
calculate the n.urcli of a coliiimi under 
all the various and desultory circum- 
stances which attend the inovcincnts 
of troops. lie must accurately air'cci'- * 
tain the ground, the delilcs, the width 
of roads, obstacles, &:c. and the 
length of the several colmnns. yiie 
hoi\rs occupied iu marching, in defiling, 
passing obstacles, &c, inusL come wiili- 
iii this calc.'ilation. 

It must be remarked, that this is a 
route of iiiarol,! whicli has in view' only 
’ to convey a body of tri/ops from one 
I position to another, without being con- 
nected w'th military opeialions relative 
to the enemy. ^ 

To calculate the march of several co- 
lumns with respect to each other. 

To reconnoitre routes for the march 
of several columns in advancing ; to 
form the colmnns of march so as to 
correspond with the lield of battle 
which they are to occupy, and l^LijJoint 
out the routes by wliicli they a^fe st> 
vcrally to arrive. The remark whicli 
we have already made applies to this 
part likewise. 

1 o regiilaie an order of m:ir®li, and 
to ascertain the arrival of se\eral co- 
lumns oil the field, with regard to the 
appropriate manner of deploying, and 
their relative dispositions, whether with 
a view to their encamping, or to form- 
ing in order of battle. 

To reconnoitre routes for the march 

of 
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of sevcml columns in retreat, for the 
purpose of forminj!; columns of march 
according to the circumstances of the 
retfeat, and in conformity to the ground 
to which they retire. 

N. B. It will be observed, that this 
and the following movements are 
marches made relative to a plan of 
operation. 

To regulate the retreat and relative 
support of th^ear guards attached to 
the several columns. * 

To estimate the resources of a 
country, in a green and dry forage, in 
cattle, grain, horses and carriages, 
.together with thfi population. 

To draw out plniis of resources, 
general plans of operations aftd subordi- 
nate. ones of position, and cantonments. 

According to the season of the year, 
and the state of the weather, officers 
arc employed in acquiring the theor}^ 
oir applying in practice on the ground, 
the several points of "instruction to 
which their attention has been directed. 
, It is required of them, individually, 
to reconnoitre a gi\en tract or line of 
country. 

Tile military positions they take up, 
as \^11 as the disposition they make of 
troops, whether in camp or in ordef of 
march, are invariably represented by 
plans in drawing, and all in^ruction is 
exemplified by applications which arc 
made in the %ld', and ai^ adapted to 
the local circLim.stances of ground. In 
order to render the different lessons 
familiar to the mind, and to make them 
practically easy, imaginary marches are 
Jiiade from one supposed camp to an- 
other, and the various orders wdiich re- 
late to the movements of tmops are 
given out and explained, as if tliev were 
to be actually carried into effect. If-^oiiits 
of attack or defence are taken up, 
arnbic^^cs are laid, and all the chicane 
of what the Trench so justly call la 
petite gticrre, is entered into with as 
much promptitude and caution, as if 
the enemy were in the neighbourhood of 
the college. The manoeuvres of light 
troops are particularly prac!tiscd; and 
the different instructions which have 
been published in Treneli on^ that 
branch .of military 'tactics by IMons. 
Jarry are practically taught, as time 
and circumstances permit. • 

The elements of field fortification. 


and the higher branches of attack and 
defence, are not only inculcated with 
the greatest perspicuity, but they ‘are 
reduced to practice by i^naginary lines 
of circumvallation and contravallation ; 
by posts and po.sitions suddenly taken*, 
and quickly fortified ; whilst the mani- 
fold feints and strat:igems of w'ar which 
have been practised by the best generals, 
are locally attempted, for the double 
purpose of applying practice to cstali- 
lished facts, and of seizing some new 
idea that may grow out of ancient . 
practice. 

Ill order to add practical knowledge 
to theory, ahd to adapt the ohser\ atioiis 
of established military w riters to local 
experience, ewity survey or recon- 
noitring of country, for the fcfi’cat or 
advance of columns; for offensive or 
defensive positions; for encampments, 
or the construcrtioii and crectioil of 
batteries, &c. is made upon spots that 
are actually in the neighbourhood of 
the establishment; and every object of 
instruction is applied to the local cir- 
cumstance of the frround as it actually 
exists. It is required, fliat plans of 
these different surveys, ^vc. snouHi at 
all times accompany, and be giien in, 
with the lesson of instruction. , 

Officers of the senior department 
must not only be well acquainted with 
these particulars, but they must further 
know now to regulate the caiitouinents 
of an army. * » 

Whenever an officer has completed ’ 
his studies, he is reported to the cfrm- 
mander in chief, as having qualified 
himself for tlic quarter-master genenirs 
department ; he then returns • to his 
regiment, (baling had his name pre- 
viously registered at the college) in 
order that he may be employed on the 
general staff of the army, when his ser- 
vices are required. 

When an officer wishes to be ad- 
mitted to the Military College, his ap- 
plication must be addressed to the com- 
mander in chief, f6r the time being, 
through the medium of the rolpnel or 
commanding officer of his rtfgimcnt, 
who sends it, under cover, to the ^of- 
ficial or public .‘secretary at the IlArse- 
Guards, with his own certificate of the 
good conduct of the applicant. 

When an officer, thus admitted, is 
found deficient in any of the branches 

of 
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of elementary knowledge, which he is 
expected to have acquired previous to 
his entrance into the senior depart* 
Vnent, he liave the advantage of 
instruction from the professors and 
»znabters of the junior department. It 
would, however, be more gratifying to 
all parties, were such oihcers to qualify 
themselves before they quit their corps. 

The same allowances which are es- 
tablished for troops in barracks, are 
made to ofticers who attend the instruc- 
tions of the' senior department. 

E\ery officer admitted to tliis de- 
partment is requircti to have a horse to 
attend his duty in the fi^d, and rcgu- | 
lar rations of forage, &c. are issued to 
him for his keep. # 

The officers of the senior department 
mess together, and tlielr table is 
guhted by specitic statutes of the col- 
lege. i 

Junior department. 

Tins department is calculated to re- 
ceive three hundred students from the 
age of fourteen to sixteen. Fifty out of 
this number may be cadets of tlie Hon. 
East India* company’s service; one 
l^iidred the sous of noblemen and 
gentlemen who are intended for the 
army; one hundred the sons of officers 
actually in the service; and fifty the 
sons of officers who have died, or have 
been disabled, in his Majesty’s service, 
and are left in pecuniary distress. 

7'he students are ^formed into four 
companies ; and proper persons are ap- 
pointed for their care and superinten- 
claiiaf:*. 

They are to w'ear an established uni- 
form, and to be conducted as a military 
body^ regWd being had to ^eir youth, 
afid certain instructions adopted for its 
government. 

The course of study which is arranged 
for this department is of a preparatory 
nature, leading gradually to branches 
of a higher class that are fitted for the 
staff ; and adding to classical knowledge, 
every accomplishment that is required 
to form the character of a perfect gen- 
tleman and officer. 

The students are taught the several 
branches of mathematics, field fortifica- 
tion, together with the general pi-inci- 
ples of» gunnery and artillery service. 
They are instructed in drawing military 
plaus^ militaiy movements; and per- 


spective. They are also made acquainted 
with the first rudiments of war, the 
science of military manoeuvre, with geo- 
^phy and history, as well as with tlie 
German and French languages. "Pro* 
fessors and masters are appointed to 
teach the Hindoo and Persian tongue^ as 
being immediately necessary to the ser* 
vice of India. Masters are likewise 
provided to instruct cadets in the geo- 
graphy of India, and .to make theia 
familiady acquainted^with the local 
knowledge of the settlement for which, 
tliey are severally intended. 

The Directors ot Instruction are made 
particularly responsible for the proper 
managemeat of the studies, and dil&rent 
elementary branches which constitute 
an essential part of the establishment. 

The professors and ma*ters are em- 
ployed generally to ins;:ru,ct in both de- 
paitnienrs, under the contrc^ul of the 
chief directoi'. 

The whole^establishment, which has 
militaiy knowledge and improvement 
for its basis, is conducted upon strict 
military principles, and in scrupulous 
conformity to ths rules and discipline 
which are issued by authority for the 
government of the army at large. 

A sufficient number of mastem are* 
constantly resident in the college, for 
the iiistructio]! of such students as may 
wish to dbutinue their classical studies. 
Frequent lessons are given them on 
moral and Natural philosophy. 

They are likewise taught ridings 
swimming, fencing, and the sabre and 
sword exercise. 

Tlie instruction of the department is 
divided into two parts, forming a ju- 
nior and senior division of study. 

Public examinations are held in this 
department, in order to remove students 
from the lower to the higher division 
of study; and also for the purpose of 
granting certificates to such quali- 
fied to act as commissioned o&ers m 
the service, at an age under what is 
required by the present regulations of 
the army. 

From this department students will ^ 
join the regiments into which they seve- 
rally enter ; and after having obtained 
soTue experience, by going through the * 
difTerent duties of a regimental officer, 
they will be qualified to return to ffie 
College, and to enter infeo the senior 
O deputy 
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department, if tliey are tlisposed to 
study the service of the general staff. 

The public examinations are held in 
presence of one or more visitors or in- 
spectors, nominated by the Commander 
in Chief ; and it is required, that they 
should he members of the Supreme 
Board of the College. 

The expeiice attending the education 
of a young gentleman in this depart- 
ment, is according to the foundation on 
which he is adiv^ted to the College. 

The sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
pay 801. per annum. 

The sons of officers in the King’s ser- 
'vicc) pay 401. per annum; and oriihaiis, 
who are the sons* of officers that have j 
died in the service, or the son^ of those | 
that have been disabled and are strait- . 
ened in circumstances, are cducjiied. 
clothed, and maintained free of all 
•x^nce. 

The board, clothing, and arcoinrim- 
dation, are included lu tly; several sums 
above specified. 

There are two vacations in the course 
fit twelve months, \iz. — At Christmas 
and Midsummer, forr. term note^icced- 
ing one month each vacation. 

The adimnistruiion of the funds of 
the establishment. Is under the direction 
of the Collegiate Board. ’ 

The accounts art* balanced at the ex- 
piration of six months in every**}’ ear, and 
are laid btforc the Supremo Board; at 
which periods, i;eports tif progress n* xtx 
in the fcveial branches of literatine 
and technical science, and of ilie public 
examinations, ;ire made before the 
committee. These documents, aocuin- 
panied by well digested remarks and .sea- 
sonable suggestions, for the preserva- 
tion of good order, &c. and the im- 
provement of the institution, are laid 
before his Majesty, by the Commander 
in Chief, as President and Governor of 
the Cj^ltge. 

The Supreme Board of the College 
as composed in the folhwing manner; 

Tlie Commander i® Chief for the 
time being, Pre^dent. 

The Secretary at War. 

A Governor. 

The Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. • 

'Ihe Governor of Chelsea College. 
The Quarter-Mastcr-Ceueral. 

' The Adjui^t-Gciiei'al. - 
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Two honorary members. 

The Bairack-iMa.’itor General. 

I'lie Taeuteuunt-( jovernor. t 

The Commandant of the Senior DeV 
pari m«nt. ' 

Those arc the members of the Sii- • 
premc Beard; and such otlicr-s miiy, 
from time to time be named, as his 
Miijesly shall tliink fit. 

A Secret ary tn ilm Supreme Board. 
Treasurer to the College. 

(’oLLFOF. Kowile Militanr, Fr. a 
general term used among 1 he French to 
express the pl.'ice where military in- 
struction was given during their 
narchv. Tlv.s establishineiil roiisisted 
of several colleges, wliieh were subiu'- 
dmate to the Bo ul Militarv School, or 
Ecole Hoyn/r. Alihtahr, of Pari*;.- 
• On the ‘2Hth of March, 1776, tlie 
French M'og gave direct ions',' that tru 
colleges should be establi.d cd, oi(»r the 
gatc«i of each of which \\ as written — 
Coi i.FoK Roi/alc l\hlitnirc‘y Rovu! Mi- 
litary College. Tiic-c rollegc.'^ wore 
under the immediate c.iro and insfinc- 
tion of the Benedictine Monks, and 
other religions order.-; the most en- 
lightened of which was that of 
Jesuits. 

Tlie secretary of state hr Id tlie same 
jurisdiction o\er the.->e (\>llrges that he 
pos'se.sseil over f a Flcche and th<‘ .Mili- 
tary Sc/iool in Fans. Great attention 
h.v^ bei n given to this establishment by 
Bonaparte ^ince his ai ce'^sion to the Im- 
pel j.d dignity. For parlieulars resjiecl- 
ing the old inttituiion, see the artiejd 
linynl Military School. 

C’GIXET, Fr. That part of a can- 
non wliicli is between the ajtiagal and 
the mn7/le« * 

COLON the commander in clihd" 
of a regiment, wliether of hoi&e, foot, 
dragoons, or artillery, ii\ England : but 
in France, Spain, and .some other south- 
ern nations, the colonels of hoise are 
called Maitrvs de Camp ; in Germany, 
and most northern nation.s, they are 
culled liitmeesters. Colonels of horse 
take place, and command one another 
according to the dates of their com- 
missions, and not in consequence of 
the seniority of their regiments. Colo- 
nels of foot command in the same 
manner. 

According to some authors, the word 
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'Colonet is deri\'c«l from the Italians or 
Sjjaiiianis. 

• • , .^kmnor Mipposcs it may come from 
colony, eoloni^iy and ihiit the heads or 
chiefs (5 f colonies may hint* jn'veii the 
appellation to tlic othccrs coiuinanding 
regiinent£>. 

In for mo r rimes, ofTircrs, although 
at the head ol e.jn-^idcrahie corps, were 
only stiied captain?, Init not colonels. 
See Diction nairc do Trevouv, fol. edit. 

A (piestion ari?es W'lh'tlier the old 
. wohI Cofoncl uiiuht not have been de- 
rived iVoni Uiel^itm Coronaruis ; either 
from some ceremony which was per- 
formed upon the person i^cci\ing the 
rank, or froin hi-* being placed at tho 
head, CeniMa, of a fegiiiieiit. Tlie 
formed c*ert:unly appeals the mo<t pro- , 
bable, as it nmibt have had its origiA 
from the Roim-ii ni.mnr; ol' rew aiding 
» gfnera!. 

The Spauiurd? have il Corohcl ; the 
Italians, i'ltf/tmeflo. 

W'e are ire bin d to think, that it is 
derned Itom tln^J.atin Connittf nhence 
i'onvun tu> ; and that it came to us 
from the. Sjfaiii^h. Uotli the Knglish 
iriirtl Scotc'h, bill pai’ta idarly ifie latter, 
pron.-umce the word Coroncl, and so 
do the Irish. 

CfU o.vi L 0 ^’ Aor.se, who is the first | 
oili< er <»f the rognin-nt ; hence hi? at- 
tention ought to be given to ktejung 
the reglinenr complete, to ha\o it rauii- 
► posed (;f biuli iiMMi aftd ht for 

' servu e, and to take pai tlciilar care to 
iisve them w« il eveiC’oed and taught 
the dTlferent cxidution? ; to b(* able on 
all occasions to form themstlves ac- 
4:ordii;|g to .the ground, or manner in 
fi']ii<'h they may attack, or be attacked. 

tluT ON'KL o/’ /on/, or infant n/. Hi? 
functions arc more extensive than those 
of the cfivalry, as the infantry are 
eiriployc’d to more difierent purposes. 
A coloiifl of infantry should under- 
st'.md something of fortiheation, and he 
well acquainted vvitli licld-cnguieering. 
lie cannot be too careful to maintain 
union and hanuoiiy among his oflicers; 
and, to succeed in this, he must ac- 
quire tiieir esteem and confidence, and 
riiidve himself to be respected. The 
true way to succord in thi^^, is to keep 
up suboi^ination with unalterable firm- 
iiess; to do justice to every one, to 
tfuplwy sdi hi& cn;diL to procure favours 


to the corps in general, and to the 
oflicers in particular, without ever 
lo?ing sight of the health, comfort and 
coiiteiitincnt of his men. 

Colon KT, of dragoons is nearly con* 
ncotcd with tiiat of liorse, to which 
word we refer the reader» 

Coionkl of arulfcrj/. The com* 
mandei of a battalion of artillery is one 
of the most laborious employmenti 
both in war and peace, requiring the 
greatest ^bilit;, applicfffion, and expe- 
rience. He is supposed to be a very 
able mathematiemn and engineer, to 
thoroughly acquainted with the power 
of artillery, to underi^and the attack 
and defence of foitificalioiis in all th® 
diiTerent brancle-s; to be able on all 
occasions to form the artilleiy accord- 
ing to the giound or manner in which 
they may attack or be attacked; ia 
short, he should be master of every 
thing belonging to that important corps. 

ColDntl oji e?igtntcrSf should be a 
very abhi luathomaticiau and mechanici 
he should be master of I'ortificatioii, 
and be corredly ver&eil in the art of* 
planning, cNm^truiflmg, attacking and 
dclemling. See Kkoineer. 

Ucut( tuint-Coiosy.hf i? the second 
person ip command of a regiment. * 
Cnder hi? direction all the affairs of 
the reginn*i\t roll. His military qualifi- 
cation^ stioiild be adequate to the size 
and the importance of the corps he has 
tJi^' honour to serve in. • 

t.'oi.oNEi. general of the French in’* 
i fanlrn. An appointment of great trust 
and autlinrity, which was suppressed 
during the old go\eriinient of France. 

A coloncl-geiuM-al w as formerly entitled 
to the iioinimition of every commission 
and place of trust in the infantry. He 
could order courts-martial, and enforce 
the bentenct's aw arded by them without 
ulterior reference ; and he had a com- . 
paiiy in every regiment which cal- 
led the colonel-general’s company. 

This appointment was created during 
tho reign of Francis I. in 1544, and be- 
came an immediate gift of thq^crown, 
under Henry III. in 1584. 

There was likewise a colonel-general 
of the cavalry ; which appointment was . 
entrilsted to two officers under the 
reign of Louis XIII. One commanded 
the French and the other the German 
cavalry. * • 
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The appointment of colonel-geueickl 
of dragoons was created by Louis XIV. 
in 1688 . 

(loLONEL by brevet f Brevete Colo- j 
WEL, Fr. One who lius obtained the 
rank of colonel in the army without 
having that lank in any particular re- 
giment. 

Colonel r^ormey Fr. A reduced 
half-pay officer, who has the rank of 
colonel 111 the army, without having 
any commandin<)r regimental «r an k, or 
who has retired from the service re- 
taining his brevet rank. 

COLONELLE, Fr. is the first com- 
pany in a Frenclt regiment. Madame la 
CoUmeMe is the colonels wife. 

COLDN N E, Fr. Cohimn.,This word 
is variously used in military phraseu- 

^OLONNE d^artillcrieyVw The march 
or movements of a corps of artillery in 
regular order, with the several pieces 
of ordnance, accompaiied by stores 
and ammunition, for tiie purpose of 
attacking or checking an enemy, 
f CoLONNE du ctnlrty Fr. A part of 
an army which is advancing between 
other armed bodies, for the purpose of 
occupying any particular ground, of 
atta!)(^ing an enemy, or of ai oiding Jus 
attack by retreating. 

Colon NE de droite, Fr. A^uccessive 
movemenl of troops which form a part 
of an army, and preserve Jfie same line 
of march without any interval or inter- 
xaption. This column of the right has 
other columns upon its left, and the 
one which is next to it is called the se- 
cond column belonging to the right, 
another the third column of the right, i 
and 80 on to the last, which 
alone is called the left column, and 
IS the one upon which the whole army 
moves. 

Colon NE dfequipa^eSj Fr. The line 
line march which is observed by the 
Lavage-wagons, &c. In advancing 
against an enemy these always follow 
the main army, and precede it when 
the troths. are forced to retreat. 

^ Colon NE de gauchfy Fr. A siicces- 
•ive movement of troops (left in front) 
which form a material part of an army, 
and preserve the same line of iiltircli 
without interruption. This column con- 
stitutes the left of the army, and is its 
directing body in that point of view, 
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when it advances against or retires 
from an enemy* 

CoLONNE de iroupeSyVr. Any siicce^ • 
sive movement of troops^ horse or foot, 
in regular order. 

Fenner ime Colonne, Fr. To be the 
rear rank of a body of troops that are 
marching rank and file in any direc- 
tion. 

Ouvrir vne Colonne, Fr. To be the 
leadi^<? or fvimt rank ot a body o4 
ihat are marching m regular 

order. 

Ouvrir tine Colo^'^v^. Fr- To plant 
signals as for troops 

that are in;»c'hinii in regUidi* order. To 
clear the w^ay, by reniovnig all sorts ot 
obstacles, &c. 

COIXHUIS, in the military* art, are 
large silk <lat:s fixed on hidf pikes, and 
carried by the ensign. V/hcn li butlalion 
IS enramjietl, they arc placed in« its 
front ; but in garrison tlicy are lodged 
1 with the coininaiidiug ollicer. 

I The 111 St standard, guidon, or colours, 

* of a n giment, are not to he carried on 
j any guard but that of his Ma)esty, the 
Queen, Prince of Wales, or captain-* 
general. • 

The si/.c of the colours to be 6 feet 6 
inches tlying, iiiul 6 feet deep on the 
[ pike. The h'ngth of the pike (spear 
[ and ferril included; to be 9 feet 
10 inches. The cords and tassels 
j of the whole to be crimson and gold 
mixed. • 

C'flwp-CoLovRS, are a small sort of 
coluuis placed on the light and left-of 
the parade of tlie regiment when 1b the 
field r they are 18 in<!he.s square, and 
i of the colour of the fuciiigjof ih^ regi- 
ment, with the number of the regiment 
upon them. The poles to be 7 feet 
6 indies long, except those of the 
quarter and rear guards, which arc to 
be 9 feet. 

Coi.oifR-^i/flre/. See Guard. 

A pair of Colours, a term used In 
the British service to signify an en- 
signey, or the first commissioned ap- 
pointment in the army. 

COLOURS used in the drawings of 
fortification. It is necessary to UM 
colours in the drawings of plans aiid 
profiles of a fortification, in order to 
distinguish every particular fart, and 
separate, as it were, the one from the 
other, so as to make their difference 

more 
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•m6re sensible. The different sorts of 
colours, generally used in these kinds 
^f •drawings are, Indianrinky carmine^ 
i^rdigrect&ey sap-green yguTnrbouchy Prus- 
sian blue, indigo and umber. 

^ Indiaiv-ink is tlie first and most ne- 
icessary thing required in drawing; for 
it serves, in drawing the lines, to cx> 
press hills or rising grounds, and, in 
short, for all what is called shading in 
drawings. The best sort of hidian-ink 
is of a bluish black, soft and easily re< 
ducrd into a liquid, free from sand or 
gravel. It is sold in sticks from six- 
pence a stick to half a crown, a<rord- 
ing to its goodness and quiCntity. That 
made in Kurope is good fur nothing. 

The inajuier of liqiiefying it, is by 
putting A little clear water into a shell 
or tea-eiip. and rubbing it gently ’till 
tlie water IS black, and of a consistence 
mu%h like common ink : when it is used 
, for drawing lines, it must be made very 
blactv, though not too thick, otherwise 
it will not easily flow out of the draw- 
ing-pen ; but when it is for shading, it 
must be pale, so as to go over the 
same shade several times, winch adds a 
betfuty to the shading. 

Carmine, is an impalpable powder, 
and the fairest red we know of: it 
sen'es for colouring the s(?ctionH of 
masonrVt tlie plans of houses, and all 
kinds of military buildings; as likewise 
tiieir elevation : but then it is made of 
a paler colour. It is also used for 
drawing red lines in plans, to repre- 
sent walls. It is exceedingly dear, be- 
ing generally sold for a guinea an 
ounce; but a little w'lll go a great way. 
It mu$t be. mixed with a little gum- 
w'ater. 

P’erdigreas€n or sea-grccp, ii'?ed in 
drawings, is either liquid in small vials 
for six-peiice a piece, or mixed in little 
pots or shells, &c. it serves to colour 
wet ditches, rivers, seas, and in general 
to represent all watery places. 

Sa]J*green, is u stone of a faint yel- 
lowish green, when liquefied with clear 
water; but when mixed with a little 
6ea«green, it makes a beautiful grass- 
green; but, as all mixed colours are 
liable to fade, if veriTif'is can be had, it 
will be much better. Sap-green is very 
cheap. 

Gumrhouch, is a fine yellow in stones, 
and very cheapw It may be dissolved 


in water, hut without gum : it serves to 
colour all projects of works; ?is likewise 
to distinguish the w'orks unfinished fj ora 
those that are complete. It serves also 
to colour the trenches of an attack. 

Indigo, is in small cakes, and very 
cheap; it serves to colour iron, and 
roofs of buildings which are covered 
with slates: it must be well ground 
upon a smooth stone or glass, and mix- 
ed with a little gum-water. 

Prusskin blue, is a 'itinfl of friable 
stone, of an exceeding fine blue: it is 
used to represent the colour of blue- 
cloth in drawing encampments, battles, 
&c. It must be well ground, and 
mixed with a little guni-water. 

Swnlf, also a good sort of blue, and 
may be used for the same purposes. It 
is iu>t dear. 

Ultramarine, is an impalpable pow- 
der, and of a very dehcate-sky-blue. It 
is a dear colour. 

Umber, is a ‘yellowish brown colour 
in powder: when it is mixed v\ith gum- 
water, it serves to colour dry ditches, 
sand and all kinds of earth. By mix- * 
ing a little red ink with it, it vvili make 
a wood colour. 

If some tobacco-leaves are stepped 
in rf:le:ir w^ater for several hours, and 
filtered tlirtiugh a woollen cloth, or 
brown pajcr, with a little red ink mix- 
ed with it, it will make the best earth 
or wood colu\r, as l}ing smoother than 
ain other. * 

Gum-wntcr, is best when it is made 
some time before it is used ; for which 
reason take some gum arabic and steep 
It in clear water for some hours, ’till it 
is dissolved : then strain it through a 
woollen cloth or brown paper, and pre- 
serve it in phials, well stopped, ’till 
wanted. 

COLUMN, a body of troops 
formed in deep files and narrow.y?*ow^, 
tlie whole advancing with the %ame 
degree of movement, and having suf- 
ficient space between the ranks and files 
to prevent confusion. The name of 
column is also given to severaK bodies 
placed behind each otlier, and intended 
to march on successively, to form or to 
keep in order of battle •. but in this 
case Ihey are not to be called, files of 
troops. There are more or less columns^ 
according to the nature of the ground, 
but it is not necessary that they should 
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all of them arhance the same way in 
order to meet at an appointed spot. 
Those ofliccrs, who haM: been taught 
by ‘experieiire alone, (which is far from 
being suliicient if they are iy:noriint of 
the llieory) ^^ili do well to consult V Art 
de la guerre par t'eglts <5' par principesy 
by JMiij'shal dc Fupaigur and les (ICuri'cs 
de I’olard. Jt is next to an impossihi- 
iify to remember all that is prescribed 
by tho'jp skilful authors; but every 
oliinr, who with is anxious tc^improve 
liis knowledge in the military art, may 
derive great ad\antage from the pe- 
rusal of their works. 

CVoir-CoLrM?*, a compact solid co- 
lumn, with \ery little space between 
till divisijiiis of which it in ooinposed. 

Optn Com mn, a column with inter- 
vals hetwceii the divisions equal to 
their ifspcctive fronts. 

COMBAT, a battle or duel. Anci- 
ently it was not uncommon for coii- 
teiKilng powers to adjust their dispute 
by single combat, when each party 
cliose for itself a champion, who con- 
' tested the point ii^ presence of both 
aimies. 

COMBA'FANTS, ( Cvuhalfatit^, !>.) 
Trqops engaged in action. 

COiMB.'VTTRK, Ff\ to act against 
an enemy with otVensivc weapons, for 
the purpo‘'e of dt fending oii»\s country 
and its rights, (S:c. Hence, tout est 
so/dat pour vous coinbattr^. li\ery thing 
is Tip in arms fo light you. 

COMBINAlSOiV,*iV. a calm and 
dispassajimte examination of the vari- 
ous prqj^'cts and designs which arc sug- 
gested to the human iniiid by the mul- 
tiplied occurrences in warfare. 

C'OMBIN KR eeque fad Vennamy Fr. 
to weigh well the movements of an 
enemy. 

COMBLF.ATT, JFV. a cord used to 
load unload pieces of artillery, also 
to hJJist them on their carriage, the 
same as other heavy burdens, by means 
of a crane. 

CO MBLEMfeNT desfossesy Fr. When 
the bc»iegers have succeeded in render- 
ing tlu’in selves musters of the covert- 
way, they Contrive, by all possible 
means, to fill up the ditches, by estab- 
lishing galleries whi^h protect the work- 
men, ill order that tlie miners may 
carry on their operations ^with more 
Mfety: b/ Uii« ineaiis tb% form aa 


entrenchment which defends tlieni' 
against the sorties or any other attempt 
that might be made by the be-ji< gcd*. . * 

COMBUSTIBLES, combustihl|fi 
materials; such as are used m o'fl'ensiv^ 
ami defensne operations. ^ 

COMF-in. Soldiers arc said to come 
in, as voluntcris, rveruits, &c. when 
imited to joinan\ particular standard. ^ 

CoME-()iv:r. W’hen men desert from 
an enemy, and join tlic army that op- 
pose> him, tht'v arc said to come over- 
This Icrm i> opposed to^^o over. 

To CoML-ifi to, to join with, lo bring 
help. ‘‘ They miirchcd to Wells, where 
the l.ord Afidlrv, wdth whom tlicir lead- 
ers had before secret intelligence, eame 
in to them.” Jf^hison. 

To CoMn-2/;7, to overtake. T(f come 
ftp with an enemy, is a military phrase 
inurh in use. 

r()MlNGE, Fr. a shell of extreme 
magnitude, which take:? n» name from , 
the person who original Iv invented it, ' 
containing eisflueen uK'bcn in diameter, 
and five hn mired pounds in weight. 

C’OMMAND, generally called the 
word of comniandy in a t^rm used by 
ohicers in exercise, or upon service.^ 

C’oMM.vvr), in military matters. All 
commands fall to the eldest in the same 
circuinslanco, whether of hoise, dra- 
goons, artillery, foot, or marines. .A- 
niong the oihccis of the corps of the 
British troop-', entire or in parts, in 
case two of ih^ same dale interfere, a < 
retrospection ot former commissions, or ' 
length of sendee, is to he examined .nid 
ended by the judgment of the rules of 
war. 

COMMANDE, a rope, made, use of 
ill boats and pontoons. 

Commands in fortification, are: 

A command in front y wlu'ii any emi- 
monce is directly facing the work which 
it commands. 

A command, in rrary wlu n any emi- 
nence is directly behind the work which 
it commaiuls. 

A command bp enfilade, when an emi- 
nence is situated in the prolongation of 
any line of a w'ork, and a considerable 
part of it may be seen from i hence. 

To have in command. An oHicial term. 
As I have it in command from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, *Jkc. 

COMMANDANT, is that person 
who has the conaniand of a garrison, 

fort, 
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fortf castU*, regime lit, compuny, &c. 
called also commander. 

. yC#)]VIAlAN DE, Fr. a person subor- 
diualc to and ’under the orders of an- 
otler. • 

,^*Ouvrase. comriKnidc^Vr. a work which 
is overloukt'cl and roiisctpieiitly coni- 
inuuded by some other. 

COMAlANDFiMENT, Fr. in a mi-- 
litary sense, means any hput winch is 
higher tliun another. A coinmande- 
ment is called simp/r, wlicui the dif- 
ference ber'\een two heights its only 
9 feet. It 1*5 called douh/e, when the 
dilfcrcni;e is ly fei t; triple when 
and so p^ogre^'^iv^■ly, taking ^ feet iii- 
Viiriably for ilie height of each com- 
niaiidoiiient. A coniin .ndement may 
be conb.'Jfied in three lights. In front, 
in enfilade, and in reitrse. The com- 
mandemciitMn is when you see 

all t^e persons who are employed in 
protecting a woik; in enfilade, when 
fiju only see them from n llank; and in 
reverm, when you see them ohlicpu ly 
from behind. 

CoMMANDFMENT, Fr, a Command; 
a situation of toust wliich is given to a 
rnili^i y otlicer. 

Comma NDKMFXT, Fr. an order 
which is gii en out by a superior otlicer, 

(JoviMANDEMrNT,’ Fr. Ill fortihcu- 
Lioii sigiiilies the elevation and con- 
serpieiitly the .superiority ot a niountaia 
iver a plain, or any other ground that 
h under it. « 

Commas DEMENT (nrdre dc) Fr. a 
right of command whioli exists among 
llie rrcach between utlicers of cavalry 
ind infantry. In a fortitied post, or 
Low'll, the otlicers of infuiirrv have the 
.ommand over the oiticers of cavalry; 
lut^ii an open country the oflirers of 
nfanfry are commaniled by the former. 

COAIM AN 1> Ell, Fr. t<i c«)inmand; 
:o be superior in rank, and to possess 
iiithority over others. 

Comma NDKR, Fr. in fortification, to 
sverlook, to command. 

^ COMMANDEIIY, a certain benc- 
ice belonging to some military order. 
\ body of the knights of Malta are 
lo called. 

CQMMANDEUR, Fr. A Knight of 
in order who enjoys some lucrative 
lituatioii i» consequence of his rank. 

COMMANDIN O-gtouncl, iinpliei*, 
a a military sense, a rising ground 


whicii overlooks any post, or strong 
place. There are, strictly speaking, 
three sorts of commanding ground') ; 
namely. , 

Front CoMMANDiNG-groMnrf. Every 
height IS called so, that lies opposite to 
the face of the post wliich plays upon 
front. 

Reverse CoMMANDiNO-^roi^nf/, an 
eminence which plays upou tlie lear of 
a posL 

Fnfilad*' CoMMA.NDinc-^r^jiiWi/, or 
Curtain CoMMAXDiNC-^nmnd, a high, 
place, which, with its shot, scours all 
tiie length of a line, Ike. 

COMMIS, Fr. Clerk, or inferior per- 
son, who is empbjyed in any of tiie 
French war-dcpartnient.5. 

COMM LSS AIRE, Fr. Commissary. 
This term was used in tlie old French 
setvi^cc, to express a variety of military 
occupations. The follov\ing aie the 
piincipal designations. 

CoMMissAiiir-^'/iicrd/ dcs armies. 
Commissary-general of the uriiiies. 'Flu** 
situation was created for the benefit of 
an individual named Bosaiicon. He had 
the power of orderin^J specific reviews of 
corps to he made, &c. It was, however, 
discovered, that the powers entrusted 
to him were of too extensive a nature, 
and the place vvus suppressed in tho 
person for whom it had been created. 

C’oMMisSAtnE-^tv/rr«/ de la cavalcrie 
Icgere, Fr. Conimissary general of light 
cavalry. He rtiiikeil as the third general 
ottictr of the cavalry, , A regiment 
called tlie commissary generafs regiment 
was exclusively under his comnmiid, 

CoMMissvriifc d' urtillcrii^, Fr. 
Comniis.sary of artillerv. Oik: comini.s-r 
sary general superintended in each de- 
partment of the ordnance, and had one 
of the three keys which belonged to tho 
general magazine. This otiicer had the 
power of giving directions respecting the 
cleanliness and the general goveiAliijeiit 
of the magazines. 

CoMMisSAiRus proviJiviaar dfartil- 
Ici'ie, Fr. Provincial commissaries at- 
tached to the ordnance, ^ 

I Com .Mr SSI ARKS ordinaircs d'artillc^ 

rie, Fr. Commissaries in ordinary at.- 
tachod to the ordnance. These were 
suhorckiiate to the provincial commis- 
saries, and were distributed among the 
navy, forts, and garrison towns. 

CuMMt^sbAlKES cxtraoi din4sircs d*ar^ 
t lifer ie^ 
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tUkriey Fr. Extraordinary cominissa- 
ries attached to the ordnance. Thwe 
formed the third class of commissaries 
tiiKier the monarchical government in 
France. They likewise did duty on 
board the king’s ships, or in garrison 
downs. 

CoMMissAiRE prcrcincial en r Arsenal 
de Vari& nu department de. I* Isle de 
France, Provincial commissary belong- 
ing to the arsenal in Paris. This officer 
received his cdTOmission from*the grand 
master^ in whose gift the situation lay, 
and had the exclusive privilege of being 
rendered privy to every alteration or 
movement that was made in the arsenal. 

CoMMissAiRE general des po7idres et 
saltpetres^ Fr. Commissary general of 
gun-powder and saltpetre. This place 
was created with that of the superin- 
tendant general of gun-powder and salt- 
petre, in 1634. This situation, how- 
ever, did not exclude him from paying 
tile paulet or tax. It«was finally sup- 
pressed, and the grand master of the 
ordnance provided a person who exer- 
cised its functions. 

CoMMissAiRE general des fontes^ Fr. 
Commissary general of the founderies. 
This appointment was bestowed iiivari- 
ubly upon those men who had given dis- 
tinguished proofs of their ability in cast- 
ing cannon, &c. Tt was iv the gift of 
the master of the ordnance. 

Comm rssAJ RES fifes Fr. Com- 
missaries oi'thc war departments or 
muster masters general. Peculiar pri- 
vileges were attached to these appoint- 
ments; hut the persons holding thorn 
were subordinate to the governors and 
commandants of towns and garrisons, 
without whose permission they could 
not muster a regiment. | 

CoMMissAiiics oriJinaires des guer^ 
res, Fr. Commissaries in ordinary, or 
depi\^ muster masters. These were 
auHbroinate to the former, and were 
Entrusted with the supcrintendance of 
hospitals, to see that proper provisions 
W'ere procured for and distributed 
amoag the sick. They likewise gave 
proper vouchers to account for the ab- 
sence of soldiers, and regiilaU’d what 
number of extniordinary wagons should 
be furnished to the troops on niSrchcs, 

COMMISSAIRE praroincimix et ordlr 
naires des guerres, Fr, Provincial or 
ordinary toinmissaries of war. Spccihc 




duties were attached fo their appoint- 
ments, the discharge of which was prin- 
cipally confined to the different . 
vinces. / 

CoMMissAiRES des 
ntis dans Vhotel des invalides. Fr. 
missaries of war, specifically arracl.t f 
to and resident in the hotel des invahdos. 

It was their duty to keep a regular roll, 
containing all the names of the diftereut 
officers, non-commibsioned offictisai.d 
soldiers, who might be detached oii 
garrison duty, &c. which I'eiurr 'vas 
made monthly by them to the scciethry 
at war. Each commissary at ev. y 
review or inspection of the corps i>: in- 
valids, hud particular directions to 
mark out th§se men wlio appe red 
capable of serving; and a ae^lar re* 

' turn to that effect was made to the se- 
cretary at war. • 

COMMISSAIRE des vivres, Fr. Crm- 
missary of stores. The eomnuissarv oL 
stores had several depiitit s, who acte^^ 
immediately under, and were 
respect accountable to him for th* ma-^' 
iiagement of their trust. 

COMMISSAIRE general des for ‘‘ft ca- 
tions, Fr. Commissary genera. - 1%1'or- 
tilications. This was a \ ery iu^.orta.it 
situation during war, as .it w'as the 
duty of the commiss iry L'ciieuii to trace 
the lines of rircuuivallatiim, &c. at a 
siege; to determine upon the modi of 
attack and defence, and to sev, lliat 
the necessary lepairs were made. • 

CoMMisSAiRi.-ptm’n’r’.i/ des guerres 
Fr. provincial comniissaruj> )f war 
created in 1635; they were* su|f[)ressed 
and re-established by l4cwis \IV’. in 
1704. ^ 

COMMISSARY, in military aflnirs, 
is of various deiiominutjf.ns, tllbugh 
generally a civil officer appcjintcd to in- 
.sped the musters, stoics, and provisions 
for tlic army. In war-linic their num- 
ber is unlimited. 

COMMISSARIES/?e«rr«.^, and Com- 
MissARiES of accounts, are appointed 
by warrant under the king’s sign ma-^ 
iiuul, directing them to obey all instruc- 
tiohs given th*^*!!! for the esecunon of 
their duty by the loids couuiuhi/joners 
of the treasury. These iiisM'iuL‘j*ions 
are generally prepared hy tiu comptrol- 
lers of tlie army aecouul.'^i^ uiicler the 
orders, iind siilijecied to the subsequent 
inspection of the treasury. 

"Commissary* 
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•^.CoM^fISS\IlY-gcwera/ of the luustej's, 
or inu&tcr^uuKiter geru nil. He tiikeb uc- 
vco^int of‘ the strciiu;lli oF every regiment 
* \is ottcii as he pleases; rf-‘\icws thrni, 
Aees tt»at thc*lioisi's are well iiioiinted, 
JudalJ the nieii well armed and clothed, 
lie receives and ins-jiects the muster- 
rolls, and knows exactly the strciigtli of 
the army. A new iip[)oinLmeiit 
been created this war in the person of 
iiis[)Cclor general of cavalry, which 
.‘inswers e\ery purpos^tfor vvhieli that 
of miister-nicisler general was intended. 

Commissary of stores^ a 
ci\il ollleor in the artillery, who has the 
c’hfirge of all the stores, fu^' which hois 
aceoijiitahle to the odice of ordnance. 
He is allowed \arioi#i other deputy 
roinin^sscirie*', clerks, and conductors, 
cspe< i:dly in war-iltm-. • 

CoMMii»>.uiY <>/’ I he I rain korssi's, a 
civij olheer likewise of the artillery, 
who tlie laspecUou of all lioracs 
.^beloiijjJnii; to the tram, tlu* hospital and 
the l)'ikv. \ ; hdiiug under him u num- 
^ her of conductors, driveis, 6cc. 

(’oMMj'^s.ifiY of accounts is a re- 
sponsihle peivJU who attends each army, 
wlij^re the mniibcrs arc of sullicient iiii- 
portiuice, with a |jroper establishment, 
for the purpose ot examining and coii- 
Irolli.ii: aeeinints on the spot. All com- 
miss.nit.sof aecotnits make returns of 
their examinations, and on these docu- 
ments the comptrollers of the army ac- 
eounis found the best jeiupiiry into the 
.expenditure which the nature of the 
knhjcct admits of. 

C o’'{ M issA ii x-'gencral of provisions, 
has the cliarge of furnishing the army 
in the field with all sorts of pro\isions, 
forage,*^s:c. ■’oy contract: he must be 
>ery vigilant and industrious, that the 
troops may iu;ver sutler want. He has 
under him various commissaries, store- 
keepers, clerks, &c. 

COMMISSION, ill a military sense, 
any situation or place wliicli an indivi- 
dual may hold in the regular army, or 
militia ot* Great flritaiii. All romiiiis- 
sions in the line, guards, or volunteer 
corps must have tlie royal sign manual. 
Tile former are issued from the war- 
gtivc^ subjecting thciiiidividual to die 
payment of certain fees, according to 
the rank be holds; which fees are re- 
ceivi'tl by the several agents, and by 
them accounted for to the war-oftice. 


Commissions in the militia do not bear 
the royal sign manual; that of the adju- 
tant atone excepted, who is generally 
called a kings othcor. Lieutenants or 
deputy licuteiiaiils of counties ulfix their 
seals and signatures to tliese commissions 
or appointnitnils; hut t)u‘y must previ- 
ously have been laid before the King for 
liis approbation. Tourteen days consti- 
tute the allotted lime; and if liis Ma- 
jesty does not disapprtoc of the person 
so recommended, a iio^itjcaLion is scut 
by one of the principal scci claries of 
state to the lord lieutenant, or to those 
acting hv commission in his absence, or 
during a vacancy, stating his Majcafy's 
pleasure. 

Commission* c/' tirruy. Tn the reign 
of llciiry 11. 1181, an assize of arms 
was settled to the following clTect. Tliat 
every person pohse^sed of a knight^s fee, 
was to have a coal of mail, an helmet, 
a shield, and a lance, and as many of 
these as he ti^d fees. Every free lay- 
iimn that had in goods or rents to tfic 
value of Id marks, was to have the 
same anus ; and such as had 10 marks* 
were to hav e a Icfter coat of mail, an 
iron ca]), and a lancc; the two last of 
which with a xcamhois were assigned fur 
the ariii'> of burgesses, and all the free-’ 
iiHMi of huroiighs. These arms were all 
to he proriilcd bifore the feast of St 
Hilary next following. 

'fo enforce these regulations, it was 
customary foi* the time,«al certain sea- 
sons of the year, to issue commissions to 
experienced olhcers, to draw out and 
array the fittest men for service in each 
county, and to march them tfi the sea 
coasts, or to such other quarters of the 
country as were judged to be most in 
ilanger. Of these comwissions ofarrai/f 
there arc many hundreds iu the Gascon 
and French rolls in the tower of Lon- 
don, from the Sdth of Henry HI. to the 
reign of Edward IV. The foi’fh #f the 
ancient commis'-ions of array may be 
seen in ilushvvorilf s historical collection 
published in lu40. These conunissions 
were again attempted to be revived by 
Chailes 1. but they .were voted illegal 
and unconstitutional by the parlia- 
ment in those days. They would not 
be so«t present. 

Commission mililaire, Fr. a com- 
I mission in the army. 

1 Commission iniiitairc, Ff. a tpmpo- 
P rary 
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rary Court or Tribiuval established to 
enquire into capital olFeuccs, and to 
pass sentence on the clcliiifjuents. 

JVW-CoM wtssiovcn, applies to that 
particular class of men wlio act be- 
Ivvoen whilf arc called the rank and Hie 
of a battalion, and the commissioned or 
warrant o nrers. See Si 

COMMlTTlsr', a scleci number of 
persons to wliom the mure particular 
consideration of some matter is referred, 
and who are to*rcpoit tlu lr opinion to 
the court, <StO. of w liioh they are mem- 
bers. 

COADJUXTCATION, in fortifica- 
tion signifies all sorl.'f)fpassap;os,orw'a)s 
which lead from one work to another. 
The best, a>id mdeed tlie w^nly i^oud . 
romniunic.ition" are tliose whicli the be- ■ 
sie',!;cr cannot annoy, orinteirupl by his : 
fire. Tlic olisiinate defoin'e ot a work ! 
is rendered almost nnpi act icable, ii ^ou 
are destitute of i/o.),! comnuiinc aU»>n.s. j 
Subterraneous <;alleries, •rollers, or ca- 
ponicrcs, slopes made on the oul.Hde of . 
porjiies, may he lermctl ( (immimications. . 
•Wlieii the ditclies are filled with water, 
floating, budgC's, serve as com- 

iiniMicallon^. 

Cjf)xMl'AONE, EV. aroomorcahm 
belonging to tlie diicf of a gallev. 

COxVTPAGMK,lV. a certain number 
of solili'TS under the izvspcct^on or m:i- , 
liageinent of a « liief ealleil captain. A { 
compagnie (fonlonuancc originallv ; 
eernposed of i^’tcen eompaiue^ of ; 
{TarmLUj of one hundred /nnnnics (i\n men \ 
each, rmiricrly the word ciiscip}n' iiii- , 
plied a company of infantry, and tlie * 
word corfict/c a company of horse. 

(-'OMr vr. N 1 i.-Coh/icllc. Fr. i\ inong 
the French the first (-ompany in a bat- 
talion, or tliat which is called the 
coloned's: ann»ng tlic Pritisli this com- 
pany used to be c immanded by tlic 
captain lieutenant ; hut by a recent reiin- 
jatio» aW companies liave tlieir rcsp*-K> 
tive captains. 

C’oM i»AON I F- LieHfc7ianl-Co/(mcl/c, Fr. 
I'he second company in-a haltahon, or 
that winch belonged to the Lieutenant- 
t Vilonel. tjefore a late regulation, 
these com])aniis were called in the 
British army field oUicers^ companies. 

Comp ao » n s- Vrancha, Fr, • Free 
corps or companies, w/Inch during the 
old government of Franec, were put 
upon a certain establishmeiiCiii war time. 


(TYMPANY, inaniilitary sense, me»hs. 
a small body of foot or artillery, the 
nuinher of wliich is never fixed, hi*t 
geiierally from .50 to 120, coniinaiidcfl 
by a captain, a lieutcnaiTt, and -an e^i- 
sigti, and sometimes by a fir.si and 
cond lienlen.mt, as in the artillery and 
Hank eompanii's of the line. A com- 
pany has u-*iially or four bcr)eahl^, 3 
or four corporals, and 2 drinns. In the 
guards the companies consist of 120 
men eaeii, as‘ in the ailillery. In the; 
Austrian serxicc a company consists ol 
200 men. 

Frcc-f’o'.tiMXY, is one of tl lose rnrp.«. 
ronimonly filled inegular; is selchiinor 
no\er iiiuler the same aiders with the 
regular corps oJf the army, hut lor the 
1 I 1 II -.1 part acts liivc a del aeli^'ilr army, 
ruber }>v itsell*, or in eonjm.ciion with 
some ot it^ own kiiul; llur’-lore tlieir 
openitionsaic properly con^iLk- red under 
thi‘ title of the petiU' 

Indrpohlcnt-i ompaxv . tliat wliich is\ 
n<»t nuN.rporated m a regmieut. I 

COMF.AhM'IMEX'r a'c./i/, Fr. a* 
spC( die division of the intermediate spa- 
ces lielonging h> a mine, ihe icgiilar 
allotiuent of the saiici-'-'Oiis or tranw 
h.ig^ to convey hie to the furnaces at 
I one and the ssmu* nine. 

('oMPARi iMi X r <iu miiinii', I'w See 
coPfpartnnoH m feu. 

(X)Mi* \S (Jr prnpof'tloji, Fr. a mathe- 
nii'tieal m^llumfnt whu*h tacililates the 
pM)m)‘l dividmi^of tiu' hues on a jilan. ^ 

( ()AIPA>sKMFXlX/c/e/o-,Fr. See. 

CoMI' VICi IMI.Nr. 

COMPASSION, Cowpasawn^ Fr, 
According to a I'reneh anihor ("ce 
JJicttouufrc Ali/ihurr pur Jl/. J)upai?i 
dc iMoniensuni ) a ipi.dit y* not •known 
in iTiiiitury life, lie desciihes compas- 
si»m to he a senliinentor impulse of tlic 
stud which carries us insensibly towards 
the relief of e\ery object in bodily or 
mental distress. A sentiment however, 
whub in war w'c carefully conceal; •re- 
pressing every feeling of the heart, 
bceonung obdurate <m .every occasion, 
and seeking notluiig but the de.structioii 
of our enemies. Such are the senti- 
ments of tins French w'lilcr. British 
valour i.s, on tlie contrary, susceptible 
of much compassion. 

COiVIPF/l’FiNCF mililah'e^ Fr. mili- 
tary cogni/ance. 

COMPLEMENT of the curtain^ that 

pure 
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in the interior side of a fortification 
Y Inch makes tlie dcini-fforge. See Foii- 

'’^CoMPur.MtNT of the line of defence, 
thje reiAainder'of the line of defence, 

. lifter you liave taken away the angle of 
the flunk. See ronxiriCAi ion. 

COMPLEI'E, (compfet, ¥v.) A bat- 
talion, troop or company is said to be 

* complete, uhen the establislied number 
of men are present and fit for duty. 

To C'oMPM.ii:, (completer, Fr.) to 
carry up to its full estahlishment. 

COMPLEMENT of the line of the 
army. See Honours. 

CoMVi im.n’v from ^viard^i. See Ho- 
nour^. 

COAirOSElL F/'. T# enter into a 
compos^liwn; to inalie terms with an 
enemy; as when a Inrtrcbs, town or* 
body of in^i sni render, 
COMPOSITION, Tr. This term 
iimoiii]; the l*'reiie!i signifies the compo- 
j ^)jient or constituent j}}uts of any esta- 
bJishment, tke. Thus regiments form 
'•'divisions, and the whole pul together 
make up an army. 

Compos n’i(fN's,F/-. terms, eoiiditions, 
&c.ir>vhich are entered into liy tworon- 
tendnig parties, when one is forced to 
gi\e way. 

* Composition, Fr. in artillery, the 
dillbrcnt ingredients with whieh gun- 
powfler is made, viz. snlphur, saltpetre, 
and charcr>al. 

• Compos 1 1 io\ also signifies a niKiure 
of hees wax with jiiteli and tar, tliatis 
use<l in tiie inakmg up of fuses and shells. | 
(’(LViPO UNO mulion. See Gon-I 
m:kv. I 

COAIJMl]>.SI()X. T!ie act or eir- | 
rumstaiice of being restrained or con- ; 
fiiieif. 1 

Globe (^CoMPiiessioN, an cxcava- | 
tion of a globular form, winch is made. \ 
in the ean!», and is so filled with gun- | 
pow'der, lliat i.s explosion liccon^es cf- : 
iectfial the iiisLaiit it is lighted. See 
Gloi’.!.. 

. COMITIIOLI.ER if the artillery, 
the person who insjiccis the musters of i 
the artilleiy, makes the pay-lists takes | 
the account and rein.iins »)f stoies, and | 
is aconint.ihk' lo tlieoDice of ordnaoce. I 
This post is only in war time. Also | 
iu. >tiicji wiio superintends the accounts 
oi titt) army at large, IleuccCoiuptrol- 
I Icr of aecoiuits. 


COMPTEP..VS, ' Fr. (from Compter 
les pas, to count or measure steps or 
paces,) an instrument wliicli serves to 
measure the ground a person has run 
over, either on foot, on horseback, or 
ill a carriage. 

COMRADE, (Camarnde, Fr.) a fel- 
low soldier, in the same regiment, troop, 
or compaiiv. 

CONC (5UE, Fr. a piece of ordnance 
wider about the mouth than at the 
hreech. *A kind of shell used by the 
ancients in lieu of a trumpet. 

CONC’AFE, {eoncn’ec, Fr.) any 
thing hollow, as the iiiildcof a shell, vS:c. 

(’OXCA\ ITY, (conenvile, Fr.) the 
hollow' space wlncli appi'arsin an exca- 
vation, See? Such for instance is the 
hollow that is made by the springing of 
a mine. 

To CONCERT, (converter, Fr.) in 
a iniiitary sense, is to digest, arrange and 
dispose matters in such a manner, tliat 
you may be abte to act in conjunction 
with Ollier forces, however much di- 
vided, at any given point of ohensive 
or defensive ojicrati^i. 

CONCERTEll wnf operation de 
guerre, Fi. to concert measures for 
actual warlarc; as to tix on some spe- 
ciliutimc, de^cribc some direct mode, 
and adopt the neces'jary means to cairy 
u plan into execution. 

CONCORDAT, Fr. an agreement 
W'hicli was soinelnru's entered into by 
ollicers in the oM J'’rciieh ‘service, to 
i rcale a pur.sc or I'und tor the use of an 
iiHlividnal that c|LiiLted '.lie regiment 
with credit to him■^elf, in order t([> make 
way for other oll-.cc.rs that \\» re junior 
in rank. It sometimes happi.iis in the 
British .sc nue, tlut an ofneer is allowed 
to retire on full pay ; tlio moiety of 
which is inaik- up to him by t!ie uiliceri 
who remulii, and v\e'v hi^ lunior^, 

CON (N )\.' Ill il 0 a t'/cn i / n scr .g Fr, 
To do every thing in one's power for 
the good of tii(’ sei v ice, 

CON DITU )N S of peace^ ( nviditions 
dt pair, Fr.) terms upon which peace 
is made. • 

CONDUCd ECK, Fr A person en- 
trusted with the Conveyance of in iliiary 
stores, Nc. 

CoNDrerrcR, ci/ guide, F. An in- 
habitant *r a town or village who is 
well acjjuainicd with the dilfci’JJnt road.-, 

V co> 
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CXIA l>L‘C”r, ( ConiluitL, r I.) that line 
Avhicli is ()l)hci'\ed In' an nliicvr, who 
is entrustt'd witli tho inanaj;fiinent ot* 
Olliers, or has the direction ot* any par- 
tiruhir enterpn/e. Uy his c;ood or bad 
conduct he exluhits proofs of j^cnius, 
capacity and jiidgnirnt, or of ignorance 
and jirross iiK’ompetency. 

CONDUCVrOllS, (conducteun; tfe- 
qiiipagcs, Fr.) arc assistants to the 
commissary of storc'^, to coqdnc't de- 
pots, or majvazines, from one place to 
anoLlier : tliey have also tiic care of 
the ammunition wagons in the held : 
they report to the commissar v, and are 
under his cninmaud. 

CONDUri'E d'ujin ti'mpe, Fr. the 
charg(i or management of any body of 
troops on a inaich. 

( ’O N F E D FRA'l' E 7 v )(»;«, ( t rotipcs 
con/ederas, Fr.) troops of dilVcrent | 
ijiitioiit united together in one comiuon j 
cause against an cncn^\ llcncc the [ 
league by which the y arc so engaged, is j 
culled a conft derun/. j 

• CoNrLuriiATi.s, ( Conft iUrh^ Fr. dif- I 
fcrcat princes, sSitef, or bodies of 
people acting together, 

CONFF.T)EUATK)y, (Onz/rr/rru- 
iioify Fr.) a compact entered into by 
two or more powers to act olfcnsitdy 
against a coinnion ciuMuy, or to stand 
upon the defensive j an assembly of 
people. 

CONFERF^XE, In military 

language a communication which is 
made between two or more persons to 
settle the conditions of a pi nec, <S:c. 

CONrilIENCE, in a military sense, 
iinpl'.es an explicit reliance u|jon the. 
skill, courage, &c. of an indiNidual. 
Next to a perfect knov.leilge of military 
tactics, the faculty of securing the con- 
fidence of the soldiers is, perliaps, one 
of the surest means of becoming sne- 
cossfinl^in war. There are iiislaiice'i, 
indeed, which prove that many victories 
have been gained by men who had the 
entire confidence, of their army, without 
being remarkable for much military 
kiiowlcdiio : whilst on the other hand, 
battles have been lost by the most cele- 
brated generals, because they did not 
possess the good opinion of their men. 
When confidence and military science 
go together, an army nmst be unfor- 
tunate iiotco succeed ill the most despe* 
rate enterprizca 


CONFLICT. See Combat. 

CONFUSION, (uniDiHwn, Fr.) thd 
loose ami disordei ly state into w hich /i’ 
regiment or a whole army is throwfi, 
byileleal.^ ^ 

CONCjE, Fr. leave of absence. The" 
old service of Fmnce admitted of two 
sorts. 7'he Cvn^t' fimUe, a limited or 
specific leave, and Qfnfje aho/tt, a full 
discharge ; in time of w^ar, the latter 
was always suspended. 

( ONXJEOIER, Fr. to dismiss. 

CoNGKDiKR ?nie armccy Fr. to send • 
an army into (quarters. 

CON*nj.OMERATR, to gather to- 
cethor, to assemble in a knot. 

COXGRKS.'^,. (Cofffrrh, Fr.) in mili- 
tary and politii’al adair.T), is an a^^scinbly 
pf commissioneis, deputies, envoys, &i:, 
from several courls, mcctivg to agri t; 
on terms for a gciu ml pacilication, or 
to concert matters for their common 
good. 

CtlNlC, (coniquCy Fr.) like a cone. U 
A piece of ordnance wider towards thy * 
mouth, than about the breech, is said 
to be conic. ^ 

(X)NjrML\TEURS ew Conjurc^^y, Fr. 
conspirators; persons leagued together 
for the purpose of assassinating their 
Prince or Sovereign, or of overturning 
the established government. This term 
applies generally to any illegal combi- 
nation of men. 

CONJURATION, Fr. (Conspiracy. 
I^eague entered into by jiersons, who 
are mutually sworn to support and 
carry into execution some projected 
sebt me. 

CONxNETABLE de France, Con- 
stable of France. Tliis*nppmntmciil 
succeeded to that of Grand .Seneclijil de 
France. It was not originally a mili- 
tary place of trust, but merely an olRte 
belonging to the Ling’s household. 

CoNNF.TABi.ir. de France, Fr. was 
a particular corps under the immediate, 
command and direction of the Marshaks 
of France ; composed of forty-eight 
mounted guards, who wore a hoquelon^ 
for the king’s service, of a Provost- 
general, four-Licuteiiants and four 
E.cnnpts, 

CONNOISSANCE, Fr. knovVlcdge 
of any thing. 

CoN.NOis.\NCR d*un Fays, Fr. tiie 
complete knowledge of a country, of 
its iiiuuiitiiiub; vuliics; rivei'S; fortified 

places 
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jjtdces and bridjres, &c. also of its 
^■(ifiiij^azines and means of subsistence for 

• -ui army. 

To CONQURR, (conquerh\ Fr.) to 
I 'btain' possession, of a town, country, 

• ire. hv force of arms, 

CO\(}b' FROR, ( com] HV rant, Fr.) 
a warrior nho maiia‘;es bis atfairs in 
such a manner, that be tbe belter 
of all bis enemies, and olilams a com- 
plete iriiiinidi. ' 

(Cm/yz/riC'.', Fr.)| terri- 
, torv, ike, obtained by diiu of b^litinn, 

CONSC'Hll'T, a Ka-m 

iincieurly ajiplit'd to the seiiatois of 
Rome, from ilieir names Bcin.; entcied 
all in one rciiwter, 

C’OjSSClMP'rS, men raised to re- 
eniit ^bl; imperi il and I’lfncb armies, 
in Jiulieitiia and flnniiary, all men ca- 
pable of beunuL:, aini'j are eme:ri''tere(I, 
;in^ must maicb w lieucver tbOiO is occa- 
,Moii for tbeir servu'es. 'I’bo rons<‘i ipts 
m Fraiiet buve bei ii raised during the 
present war upon similar prineiples. 

I'lie militia of Great Hricain comcs 
lil\e\Ms(‘ under tbe a|)[)eliatioii, \Mtli 
tins diderenee, tbut tbe men are raised 
b’^^ballot, and do not march out of their 
iiati\e country, unless they be voluiitii- 
rily dis}josetl so to do. 

(.’( ).\ S I’d LLF-t/c-^ /vr, Fr. This 
term not only sienitled a council of war, 
at which the French kinj:; and his mi- 
nister sat to dcterniinc upon military 

• matters, both byscuiuid land, but it 
likewise meant a general or regimental 
court-martial. 

Const iL-^/r-fj/zcrrc svcrcl, Fr. A 
secret council held by I be sovereign 
and Itis ministers to deliberate on a 
dejt'iisivc, olfensiM* or federative war, 

CON.SIGNE, Fr, i*arulc or countcr- 
sigii. 

It likewise means, when used in tbe 
masculine gendei", a person formerly 
pipd by the French govenmicnt for 
constantly residing in a garrison town, 
in order to lake cognizance of all per- 
sons who entered or went out of the 
gates. lie hud a place allotieil to him 
in the haif-inoon, and delivered a regii- 
hir report to tbe goAeriior, or com- 
inaAdant of the place. 

(^)\SIGNS, F/*. An individual wlio 
is not permitted to go beyond certain 
limits, or to leave a house wbcieiii lie 
is detained by superior c,ominnnd. 


Consigner, Fr, To order a per- 
son to be stopped. It also signifies 
to ri giilate things in a town or garrison 
so as to ensure public tranquillity. • , 
CONSldUA'FION, Fr. Conspiracy. 
CoNsriiiATiON contre le scr-ticc dvt 
lioi, I’r. a conspiracy against the 
king's s<. i \ ice. During tlic existence of 
tin; old government of France, any 
• conspiracy, collusion, or unlawful uu- 
1 dcr ^landing, whirli was discovered to 
I exist ainnsL the king, his governors, 

I coinmamkinls, ur other infenor ollicers, 

I; was reckoned a capital military oifence; 

; mid by mi order wbicb took place on 
tbe Isi of July, it was enacted, 

i that evtrv j’.t'isnn convicted of the 
i fiime siRndd be broken upon tlie 
1 wheel. 

I ( ()\S'!'AT^IA1, dutf, A person 
I employed under tlie militia estabiish- 
i ment of Greal-Biilain, to issue, when 
! directed, orders to tbe constables to 
return lists f‘f men liable to sene, 

I and to give notiee to tbe constablfs of 
the number of incu appointed to sene^ 
and direct them ^o gue notico to the 
meai cIioho. To forward not ice of the 
time ami place of exercise to tbe coii- 
I .stables, and of I he orders tor emWody- 
I ing tbe militia. To order proper jx.*r- 
j sons to 1‘urinsb carriages for tbemibiia, 

I as well Us for every other part of llie 
I JlriliHb ainiy on its march, and to be 
repaid tbeip, extra exjieiici’s by the 
euunly treasnix'r. To traiiMnit to tlie 
petty constables, certiheates from the 
cb rk of the ])eace of the service of 
olhcr'rs. (hmstables are al^ivved one 
yicnny in tbe ))OiMid of tlie money they 
collect; but they forfeit fifty pounds 
whenev er they neglect to ^ assist in 
raising money to be assessed where the 
mil Ilia has not been rai.seii. 

CoiXsrATiLi.5 are to attend subdivi- 
.simi meetings, vvitli lists of mei^liuble 
to servt, and verify them; likewise to 
produce returns on oath of the days 
iiutire was given to the men chosen by 
ballot. On tbeir refusing to rt.uirn 
lists, they are liable to be imprisoned, 
or to sufier fine. U is tbeir duty to 
allix notice of the time and place of 
exerpse on tbe i hurch doois. Tliev 
are paid for tbeir trouble in the same 
iiuumer as the chief constables arc, bni: 
arc only subject to '!0l. ^icnalty, tor 
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neglecting to assist in raising money 
directed to be asses-icd where tlic militia 
bas not been raised. 

They may likewise appreliend persons 
suspected of being deserted Serjeants, 
corporals or tlrumincrs, belonging to 
the militia. 

liig/i Co.NsTAiirK tmd w ova 

ofilcers of considerable weight and dig- 
nity, not only in rraiiee, but through- 
out all the feudal governments of Ku- 
rope. The title of constable cH* comt.'i 
stabuUy according to the ingenious 
author of an e^say on military law, 
explains the original nature of this 
ollice, whii’li was thai of ('oinmatidcr of 
the cavalry; and a-i tliesc once am- 
stituted the principal streiigWi of the 
imperial or royal armies, this ollicer 
became naturally tlic coruinander in 
chief of those armies. The otiice of 
marshal appears originally to have been 
of a miicb inferior natuio, the person 
\vl\o exercised it being tlufactual super- 
intendant of Uk st.ddes, or chief ot the 
e(|Uorrie‘?, uhose duty was to furiii?h 
(lie proNcnder for the liorses, and to 
ovei’see their proper uianagc-ment. lUit 
in proevns of time this ollice grew into 
^ high (yiiisidcratiun, and the iiiai>hal sub- 
ordinate only to ti'.e constable, bcc.nye 
tlic second in cmrnnaiKl of the armies, 
and in the ab'-cnce of the latte# supplied 
•his place. See M \r,. 

Tiie powers of the (oii^t.ihle as a fiidd 
ollicer, were exfremely ample and dig- 
niiied. I'he constable was huburdmate 
only to the kiu^ in the comuiaiid of the 
army ; anyi o\eii when the king was ac- 
tually in tlie held, the clViciciit ('oinmand 
of the troops seems to ha\e been m this 
officer, and all the general orders were 
issued Jointly in the sovereign’s name 
and ill I lie constable’s. 

CONSTANCrii, I‘V. Courage, per- 
severance and resolution : (jualities 
■vvhicli*are essentially necessary in war 
to make troops undergo a variety of 
iiardships, in order to get ilic betler at 
last. 

CONSriTUTION jxn/s, Fr. 
The nature of a country; its local ad- 
vantages or disa(l\aiilages w ith respect 
to militarv operations. 

CO><SUL, the person invested Vitli 
the poweis of the consulate. 

Co\>ui, f/nV/i or I The first or 
^rmkr Co*NSui., Fr, ) cliicAiiagistrate 


ol tlireo persons, each bearing the titl^ • 
of consul, acc'ording to tlie late con- i 
htitiition of Franco. The duty of flie . 
< hief consul was to Command, direct, 
and superintend all the inilitary* esta- 
blishments of the country, and, when- • 
I over it was jiulged expedient, to-lcad 
her armies into bat'l(\ Bonaparte, 
in consequence of the rev olulioi|t which 
took place in 1790, vvas .ipjiointcd chief 
consul, lie lia-> since been created and 
acknowledged Kmjieror of the French. 
CO>iSl) l-.\ It, relating, or appertain’ 

Jiig to the consul. 

CONSl'IiAl’F, a civil and military 
power wliicl»vvas originally instituted 
by the Jloiuans, on the extiiictum of 
ihcir kings in l^uquin the Proud. It 
revived in I'rauco, and wu^ the 
jifiiicipal feature of her late coiistH 
tutioii. • 

(’0\SUT.SlfTP, tlic office of con'#il, 

C OX.SL'MIM ION, (voniiomninlion, 
Fr.) the e\p(mditure or waste of stores, ^ 
aimiuimtioii, tVc. 

(,l()MTAC'r, a touching, or the point 
or points where one body touches aviu- 
ther. • 

C ONTAGTON, Fr. a .sjiecies 
pestilential ilisease whicli gets among 
soldiers that he ciicaiiijitd upon marshy 
grounds, iS.c. 

CONTIN F.Il 7 /i/c Armtc, ini Tlunc- 
ii/f, Fr. Ti* keep ail artny or an 
enemy in check. Of thisdcscrijition vvas 
siijjjio.sed to ho the confederac y foimed * 
at Piliiit/ in 1792, to check the Freiieli • 
Revolution. But its issue proved, that 
partial views gained the ascendancy 
over the common cause; and that in- 
stead of weakening the ViPncJji, its 
incongruous materials only served to 
streiigtlien them. • 

i;ONTINC;KNT, sometliing casual 
or uncerluiii, that may or may not liap- 
pen. 

The Contingent hill of a regiment 
is an uctvjunt of extra charges, wliith 
depend on the accidental situation or 
circumstances, that may attend any 
regiment in its due coui*se of serv ice. 

Conti NGi.NT (contingent, Fr.) the 
quota of armed men or pecimiary sub- 
sidy which one slate gives another. . ’ 
CONTOUR, Fr. till* limits of a 
country, of a town, camp, plan, or draw- 
hig; it is the basis or tbuiulaiion of 
each. 
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■ term is ajv 

.|^icuble to various foreign commodities 
Svliich arc either totally |)r(*lnbitc(l hy 
the Fiiiglibl* laws, or arc siihject lo 
severe-penahi^'-. anri heav \ duties. I'or 
^ the encouragement ot‘ the fair trader, 
and in order to secure the rf'\cnuo from 
illicit oiicroaclnncnls, the lililir dragoons 
arc 1‘rcqucntly eniphmd upon the coast 
to prevent the sniugglers from can viug 
contraband goods into the country. 
Other tro«)ps are sometimes put upon 
tliis service, but light liorstiiicn are 

* best < iilcnlatcd to do the duty. 

CONTRAINDIM*:, Fr. to levy 
contributions on a town, illagc, &C. 
cither in money or pro\ isions 

CO.N’TRAIN J’E, FM 'riic exaction 
which is .made when a town or country 
is pul under eontrihiition. • 

CON rRAMlUU'i, in fortification, is 
a WjjiU built h('fore anoth^^r partitioii- 
ivall to strengthen it, so lliat it may re- 
ceive no damage from the adjacent 
buiidimr'!. 

( X)N'rRAVALL.yrTOV, (i'tmlra- 
'i^aUaiinUj 1^'.) a line formed in the >ame 
manner as th#; line of circumvallulion, 
to ^t-fend the besiegers against tlic en- 
terprises of the garrison ; so that tlie 
army, forming a siege, Ues between tlie 
lin(*s of circumvallatioii and contruval- 
latioM. 'J’hc trench of this line is towards 
the (own, at the foot of the parapet, 
and is never made but wlien the siar- 
^rison is lunnerous eiif^igh to ban ass 
.and interrupt the besieger b\ sallies. 
This jinc is coiistriieled in tlie rear of 
the camp, and by the same ruU' as llie 
line of circumvailalion, with this dif- 
ference’, that as it is only intended to 
resist if bod}' of troops much inferior 
to a force which might attach the cir- 
cumvalhition, so its parapet is not made 
so thick, nor the ditch so wide and 
de('p; 6 feet are suliicient t’or the first, 
and the ditch is 8 feet broad, and 5 leet 
deep. 

Among the ancients this line was 
very common, but their garrisons were 

* much stronger than ours; for, as the 
inhabitants of towns were tlieii almost 
the only soldiers, there were commonly 
as miuiy troops to defend a place, a"s 
there were inhabitants in it. The lines 
of circumvallatioii and coiitravallation J 
are I'cry ancient, examples of them be- 
mg found iu liistorics of the remotest { 


. antiquity. Tlie author of the miUtavf 
I hisloi v of Lonh Ic Grand pretends how- 
1 ever, that Crestir was the iirst inventor 
of ihtm; ])ut it ajjpears from thc.rhc- 
valier <le I'^ollard’s treatise on the me- 
thod of attack and deience of places, 
used by the anciciils, how little founda- 
tion lluvo is for this opinion. '^J’lii- 
aullior asserts, with great probability on 
I hi- side, tliat these lines are us ancient 
I as tlie lime in which lowms were /irsl. 
j ‘■'urrounfled with walN, or, in other 
I words, were foitified. 

1 COX'llt.W'ENTtON Ml/itairc, Fr, 

I responsibiiily ; »‘\(‘ry conmjandiiig of- 
j cer, wliateu i- his rank may lie, is re- 
j sponsible for ii‘l ilie olVcnccs committed 
bv the ti.ions iimli r his coii'iiwoid. 

! ‘(’ONTREIUNDF, /A. See CW 

E li: \]i\\j>. 

I’l/ifC la CoNTRK-aANDC, Fc. to 
jl smuggle. 

i; CON'J REBANDTER, Fr. a smug- 
K'w- „ , • 

(l()NTRlwy///';oc/nf.«, Fr. I.ines in 
fortification or trenches which a be- 
sieged garrison or inxcsicd auny makes* 
•to defeat the at tempts fif il«iuhorsaiios. 

Cox rKT-hatlcyirn, IV. Biittci ics w bich 
are erected for tin’ purpose of aiiywciring 
tlu^o of an enemy, who besieges a 
plac<*, or gives haLlle. 

(,’oN'i Ri ////cv.s'c, or Conti? E-rz/.'JC, Fr. 

I A stratagem cmploved to oppose or 
prevent tlie etfect of another: it is also 
caJli’d con t re-hfinc. • 

Ct>xTiii.;/i)?7s', Fr. Bi ick-work which 
' is adiied to the revetenicnt o/‘ a rampart 
I <m the side of the tcrre-plcjne, and 
; which is equal to its height. Coiitrc- 
j forts are used to support the body of 
, cartli with winch the rampart is formed, 
j I’hcy are likewise practised iu the re- 
verements of counterscarps, m gorges 
and deini-gorges, &c. The latter arc 
constructed upon a less scale than the 
former. Ir has been suggested IjJ' an 
able engineer in the French service, to 
unite cvnfrc-forlSf and consef|uently to 
strengthen tlieni, by nieuiis of arches. 

Cont7'c-forh likewise I’oriii a part of 
the construction of powder-magazines, 
which are bomb-proof. 

CoNTRr.-^«rf/c, ou conserve, on coutre^ 
face, l*i*. Ill forliiiCiition, counter-guard; 
a work which only surrounds the faces 
of another work, and from which it is 
separated by the ditch or fohe. These 

counter- 
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counter-guards are built in front of a 
bastion, or liulf-moon, to prc" ent the 
enemy from attack ini; the latter, until 
thr,ft)rmer arc de.st roved. 

CoNTRr.-//.;o/€, Fr. a sort of tempo- 
porary fortilication which is thrown up 
■with earth, aiul stands hctwei ii a be- 
sieged town or fortress and a bcsU'ging 
army, in order to prevent* the sorties 
of the former. 

('oNTKF.-?wrt/T^r, Fr. See ^Iarch. 

Fr. SeeA3»\K. 

Fr. See AIink. 

Co>TRr-?wu^ Fr. a second parole or 
ccunlcisign, which is given in times of 
alarm. 

CoNTRiwTJZfr, Fr. an outward wall 
eret'’it'd round the piiiicipal, w’ull of a 
town. 

CoxTRr-o/v/rr, Fr. a counter-order. 

d'lfrondey Fr. a work 
in fortitlcatioii, which has two faces or 
sides, making a rcntraiit angle, by join- 
ing together towards tW; inside of the 
work. It has also two bjanelies, which 
with the fa(' 0 .s, contain a narrower 
• space towards the enemy than on tlie 
other si<ie. • 

Com Rr,-ro7/f/e, Fr. a roioul wliieh 1'^ 
ina^e subsequent to another, to sr(' if 
tile iirst round was gone accoidin'j to 
order. 

CoN’jr:K-.s/.f'we, Fr. The .yiiiiaturc or 
name of a prince, minister, or of any 
privileged pr’i&(«n, which, is wriiten on 
the outside ol* a letter, and renders it 
post free, ivc. 

CoxTrM:-i’7"nt’r, Fr, to counte rsign. 

Coni Fr. When two per- | 

sons, liglTtmg w ith sivords, thrust at the 
same time without parrying; the tlirusr 
is equally dangerous for both parties, 
and is called a coulrc-temph, or couu- 
tcr-thrust. 

CoNTRE-/r«nc//dPS, JV. f renclies made 
against j:lie besiegers with their para- 
pet; •they must communicate witli se- 
veral parts of the town, in order that 
the garrison be able to retire into it 
hastily, after having broken or stopped 
the communications; otherwise it would 
be losing time to erect a w'ork wdiich 
you would be obliged to demolish, or 
to £11 up, w'lien you had readied the 
third parallel. • 

CONTUIBUER au meets d'une cm- 
treprisemilituirr^YT. to do every thinj; in 
oar power* either by pcrsdbul exertion, 
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or by the means of others under pur 
command, towards the snceessl'nl issu ^ » 
ofa battle, &c. and to eontiibiitcthe?veby 
to the glory and welfare of our coun- 
try. • 

CONTRIBUTF, {'ro/i i^r*7>«rr, Fr.) t<> 
funiisli from good will and patriotism, or 
from compulsion, money, stores, &c. 
for the supp«)i t of an army. 

CUN'rill BUTION, in military his- 
tory, is an imposition or tax paid by 
coiiutjics who Ijcar tlie ‘<eourge of war, 
to ‘•ecu re theniseUt's from being plun- 
dered and totally destroyed by the eiie- 
iij} . When a bellige rent princi’, w anting 
money, raispjS it on thceiiciuys count i y> 
and is either paid in provisions or in 
money, and st..nclinies in both, ho is 
said to do so by contriliiiiion. .| 

• (X)\TR()L, eimplrol, or eontrole, is 
propcily a double register k pt of acts, 
issues of the (illicers or comuilssioners 
in the revenues, army, &e. in order to 
ascertain the tiiu' slate thereof. 

( ’ON rilOLlvS. ». Sec MesTKii- 
noi rs. 

( ONTROLKri^S dcs guerresy Fr. 
Aluslt: -masters. 'I'his U'=‘ini was like- 
wise applied to signify vaiious oliierap- 
poiiitiiiciits belongiug to the inteiior 
arrangement of the French army, vi/, 
eonltvlleuni ^cniral d\n'iiUeru'y eim- 
troUeurs dcs htSpUaii'' wili/atrcs. See 
StPDJiiMEXDAM' ol’imlitarv hospitals, 

CoNTROLKUii fiaiern/ dcs vicrch. See 
Commissary general of stores. 

(^ON 'FUSION , (contusiojiy Fr.) the. 
effect of a ball or of a.iv other bard sidi- 
staiice upon the human frame, when it 
is struck, without breaking or Leariiig 
tlie skin. 

CON VALESCFiN'T, rerovci ing, rev 
turning to a state of liealth. Hosp'tals 
have been established during tin* pre- 
sent war ill dilfcrent districts, for the 
preservation of our troops. Among 
others, there is in each district a coii- 
valeseeiit hospital. 

JAiit of Convalescents, is a return 
made out by the surgeon belonging to a 
battalion, hospital, 6lc. to ascertain the 
specific number of men who may shortly 
be expected to do duty, 

CONVENTION, ( conrention, Fr.') 
an agreement which is entered into by 
troops that are opposed to one ano- 
ther, either for the evacuation of 

6K)niG' 
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sonic piirticular p<->st, the suspension of 
^hostilities, or tlie exciiange of pri- 
. .sonars. 

CONVENTIONS rutrc Souve^ 
rains ptmr rtsHtathm dvs (h'sertevrs, 
^Fr. agreemeiUs op stipuliitiuns made 
between neiglibounng powers to check 
desei tions. In eonforinity to these con- 
ventions, all deserters whatever are ar- 
rested within the dominion of a sove- 
reign, who has passed an agreement of 
tile kind with the prince, from whose 
army they have deserted. The intelli- 
‘gence is forwarded to the commandant 
of tlie nearest town, who sends for the 
deserter, and iorwards him^ his corps, 
where ihc expcnces of his escort are 
repaid. • 

("o.N'frKTTONS sccrvics cntrclh qffi- 
tiers d'un corpSy ]’r. certain secret* 
agreementj^ which are entered into by 
the (j^tlicers of a rrgiinent. ; 

CONVEHSrON, Fr. a sudden mo-, 
tion ol the troops whilst inanauvring, | 
or in battle, whicii is made either by 
wheeling from the right or from the left, 
'fhere arc two sorts ol* vourersions: 
the one upon «llic Hank, and the other 
upo^ the center. 

CoNVERSfON, quart de conversion ^Yr, 
a wheel which comprehends the quar- 
ter of a circle, ami turns the front of a 
battalion where tlie flunk was, when the 
fJaiik is attacked. 

(CONVEX, (convexe, Fr.) externally 
^found, us a globe, cannon ball, N:c. 

• CONVEXITY, (cofurvile, J’r.) the 
external surface of any round body or 
substance. 

CONVfJCATION, Fr, the act of 
sninnioiiing yarious persons belonging 
to astute, for till' purpose of discussing 
JiiatRirs wliieli relate to civil or military 
matters. 

CONVOfJUEPv, Fr, to call toge- 
ther. 

To CONVOY, (conroi/er, Fr.) This 
teriif is used among the French, both 
lor sea or laiirl: in the hitler sense it 
^ corresponds with our term, to escort. 

CONVOY, ( convoi, Fr.) in militfiry j 
affairs, a detachment of troops cmploved 
to guard any supply of men, money, ani- 
muilitjon, provision, stores, &c. con- 
veyed in time of wnir, by land or sea, 
to a town or army. A body of men 
tliat marches to secure any thing from 
falling into the enemy’s hand, is also 


called a cotiroy. An oOicer having tlie 
conmuind iif a convoy, must take all 
posMhle precautions for itssecuiily. lie 
innst endeavour, before its march,, to 
procure good intelligence concerning 
the enemies out-parties. And as the 
commanding ollicer of the place from 
which the convoy is to march, and those 
of such other places as he is to pass by, 
are the most proper persons to apply to 
for assistance, he must therefore take 
such me#5ures as will enable him to 
keep up a constant intercourse with 
them. The conducting a convoy is one 
of the most important and most ditti- 
cidt of all military operations; so much 
so, that a general ollicer sometimes 
commands 4t. 

7b CO-OPERATE, (cooperer, Fr.) 
to put a well digested plan into execu- 
tion, so that, forces, however divided, 
may act upon one principle and to- 
wards one end. 

COOK, eaclptroop or company has 
cooks, who are excused from other du- 
ties. 

COPPER. No other metal is al- ‘ 
lowed lo the magafmes, or barrels of 
gunpoNvder. 

COfiUllXES a houki, Fr. shelly or 
moulds. They arc made, either of liras 
or iron; two are required for the cast- 
ing of a ciymon-ball; hut they never 
close so etlccUuillv as to prevent the li- 
quid metal, wjiicli has been poured in, 
from ninning somewhat cflit of the part 
where they join. 'J'his excrescence is 
called the beaui, which is broken off to 
render the hall completely round. 

I COHBRILL! *'iS, Fr. large %iskets, 

[ which being tilled with earth, and placed 
j one by anotlier along the parapet, sen'C 
! tocoier tlie besieged from the shot of 
the us&ailing enemy. 'They are made 
wider at top than at the bottom, in 
order to afford loop-holes, jlirougli 
which ihc men may lire upon tlicflie- 
siegeis. 'fheir usual dimensions are 
one foot and a half high, as much in 
breafltli al the lop, and eight or ten 
inches al the boi tom. , 

(TlRDAClvS, Fr. All sorts of ropes 
whii li are iisoil in artillery, &:c. 

('ORDi*', Fr. Cord, in geometry, 
anil foflification, means a straight line 
which cuts the circumference into two 
parts, without running through the 
center. * • 
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Coiuyr-ii feu. A ropc-iD.itcii, com- COHaE, om Ouvkaoi: « Curm:, f ’/v 
posed of couil)uslii»lc rnalerials. S( r IIoum n-wonK. 

(’OitDEAU, J'V. a r«*rd winch is ( OlviS ES f/r Ha'ltr, Fr. lo\v llsfiiks 
Ubc;! ill iiit.isiiriivj: r^i'oiind. it is in li- ii oi’ l> nailK's, I'or tlse delViicv 

divided iiUotoiscs, t'cct and niches, lor i>t iho ditc^. '■Ve ()i’\ j* -v(;r. « ronie. 
the purpose oF ascertaininj?;, with pre- C'OJvNKr, in the military history of 
cisioM, tlic opening of iiiigU s and the tin* aiic ciil?, an inslnnnent luuch in the 

extent of lines. In wet uealher a small iiaiii/eofa triiinpcl; when the coniet 

chain made of wire is suhstiiuLcd, to was joiiniLd alom*, the t :isit:ns were to 
prevent inisUikes that would necc.^sa- march wltlioul the sold’cii; whereas, 

lily occur from the coid becoming w hen the mimpel only sounded, the sol- 

sliorter or longer, according to the in- iliers were to ino\e foi ward without the 

iluence of the weather. The leclinieal ensigns. A troop of liuise w:is bo called, 

terms among French engineer-, are (’ouxLr, in the inilito'y history of 
Manier le curdenu ; Pciidro le coru'eau; the moderns, the tl ud coiiiniissi<jn of- 

Travailler an ron/i<n<. ficer in a i#>*oop hoi.^e ijr iluiLoons, 

(loin)E\r lie Cumpemenf Fr. along siiboidiiRile to the rtii»(ain aiwl lienlc- 

cord divided at eipial distuiVL-es with .1 nant, e(jui\ale»t to the ensign amongst 

piece of clot li of a briglit colour, that llie fool. lUsdal vis t^'caiTy tin. siand- 

it may he better seen; iL serves to md, near Use centre of the front rank 

mark from left to right the ali^n^’inept of llie sqn.idiop. 

of tlie camp of each battalion m battle (hniM.r (I'Ouic, Fr. a horn inacle of 
array. beaten iron, \Uik!i the ollicers use in 

CoRDEAtT lie Jltenurct See CiiAJxr. jgoing li>eir rounds to hear from o\er 

(Tlnsripicuv. ll-.e paraist I what passes in the dilelies, 

COUDKIUE, Fr. a rope-wnlk. and <a< n b wond the covci t-way. 

‘ COUI>l)X, in fortilieation, is a row ('()U\F'l I'E, J'V. See C’ or. net. 

of stones made round on llie outside, 77?e (.'('um.i 1 rs or (Jtjmcfs of the 

and placed between the termination of colonel gtneial of raN.d/y, in the, old 
the^lope of the wall, and t lie parapet FrCiuh ser\ ice, as wi n as tho^c attached 
which Stands pri ja'iidicular, in sncji a to the qiuirler-mastci general and coin- 
iiiaimer, that ibis dil^ereneo may not he nu. sary gcmrii], ranked as lieutenants, 
oiTensiie to the eye; wheiuv those cor- and tin cornet u s of la eidom llc g6ie- 
cloiis serve only us ornaments in walled ral des dragons laiiked as Nouiigest 
fortification.-. ^ lieutenants, and eoiimiunded all other 

Tile C'oiino.N of the feveteiueat of comets. • 

the rampart i^ ofun on a kvel v\ all iije (oiiNr.iir., F>'. was likewise tlie* 

terre pleine of the rampart. Jt has bn a Icini U jCd .-ignify the slrndard pecu- 

observed in a late IVerieh military jmb- Jiai ly ajspiopiiated to the liyjil cavalry, 
licatiuri, ‘that it might be inoie u<{van- llenre lorn. lU'j and truojis weie syno- 
tageously placed .some feet lower, t>pe- ifimons teiins to t xprcss tl^c number of 
cially when there is a wall atlaelied to hglrt-horbe a* tarhed to an army. The 

the parapet, to shield the rounds fium st.uidartl .so talk d was nn de ot taffetflsor 

the^eiifcuiy’s lire. gk./ed silk, o;r-; fool and a lialf square, 

Cordon, in military history, is a upon wineii the a.i.C'., motto, and cy- 
chaiii of posts, or an imaginary line of pherof the |.rii’'.e w iio conunaiidi’d the 
sepa^tion betw'ceti two armies, either ea”. airy were eii'zravid. y\ sort of scarf or 
in the field or in winter (jiiaiiei s. Jong piece of w-liite silk, (the old Fn*iich 

COlltKDOIfjthc coven 1 way which is coloiu.^) was tied u> tlie cornette when- 
formed between the tusse vMid the pail i- ever the cavalry went into action, in 
sadeoq the counterscarp. See Covf in- 01 dec to render the standard coiispicu- 
ai/tfy. ibis word is^ hceomirai: olji.olete oi:s, that the men niinht rally round it. 
as a military term, and is chieiiy con- C:OilAETTE (pord) ijj.ANCllE, 
^**^^^*^ buildings. ii>. mi ornament, w Inch in ancient MiDes, 

COJiNAGi\,,an ancient tenui’e,A\bIeh serve<l to distingnisfi French ollicers who 
obliged the land-liolder to gwe nulicc of j wcie high in command, itw'asw'orn by 

I fbetii on the toji of their helmets. It 
COHaIS ft amorccr, a pThning hom* | likewibe meant a royal btaudard, and was 

suhbti- 
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■ftiibsliLuted in tlie r(Mim of tin* Pennon 
^uii\iL riie cornette-blandio \sus only 
. .niillirlril br'n llir Kinu; joiru'd tlioHnnv ; 
jinrl ihc jxi^ons nlio i*(r\C!ti lunler it 
vere priiia s, “noblemen, injir'^alfi of 
^Vr.'iner', and obi < v.'lio kllIvcJ 

oid^M's 1V<'.! 1 iiii direct. 

(01* N 1 .0 N , Ji ^ , t c '.L -3 id* trum- 
pet nse(J ‘nniontj. ibo niiclenls. Pri ;r to 
t(ie ilojinris beioL' ix'qufiinli-d ullb ibe 
trnmpel and kelLlc-dnim, n iUnnivin 
(liew soiMuls rj »*m tin; horn of n vvibl 
bnllocb, liiicd with siher. 'J'licMiund was 
loud and ^]lrill, and was ijeard iVoiii a 
pi oat distance. 'I'his instrnnu’nt, whicb 
perliaps in t!ic opinion of s#me will not 
be con''ideroduhii\ery uondt'rfid mvcii- 
lion, did not or ^inain iHaoin; to the Kvi- 
inans, Iffi'jv.a'i tiorrowei! fioin the Phry- 
gian';. A I'lir’o.oan named was* 

liic nn onl(?r, v. iihe it ( \er tblnkiiv^ tiiat 
a Ixn-n would reiidor In^ imuio memo- 
rable. 

COilNI- ''l/'M', a kind of iron or 
luass lioru \ Ideil to due hcdmi I a mi- 
litary ‘lislmele;!*. ‘\h.cb wa*- praidid to 
the Homan sold>^'l• who inul siuwn 
])iuoikol* eMrfiordiiiarv v.dour. 

/•///i'. 111 ‘raiii'cr}, the next 
riii^ froiii i!ie nia/zio buckwmd-. ^ree 
r \x \oN. 

^. ( > H M ’ A F. re; ciV?/.*?. ’’fhe Poinan.'» 
used to call 1 y tins luniio what wc 
term and hfL 7ci}i<: of an army. 

)lowe\er, acconlmi; to PoUbius, by 
40niufi cvorifu.s, ihev ilnly imani die 
auxiluiry tn»op ^ w Inrii were duided ‘-o 
as to occupy both ext remiticN of a Uo- 
inan army. I'he^c two divisions were 
distin«;iii.''l:ed iiv the appellation (if i/i.i- 
iru?n co^iiii and iHiiiJnun cor/it', rii^ht 
and hdtwi HR. 

(T)IlP()liAL, (caporni, Vr.) a rank 
and tile iniin with .snpt'iior jiay totliatof 
common sokbers and with nominal rank 
under a serjeant. He has charp^* of one 
of the bcpiads of the company, pLices and 
relieves centinels, and keeps lu'od order 
in the "nurd. He receives the word of 
• the inferior rounds that puss by his 
puard. Kvery company has ibrco or 
four corporals. 

iflwcf-C'oRPORAi-, ( Cdporaf breirte, 
Fr.) ‘one who acts as corporal, receiv- 
inp pay as a private. 

COliPS, any body of forces, destined 
to act together under one commander. 

Coups, Fr, Among the French by 


this denomination were formerly under- 
stood the regiments (jf Ftcardity Fied- 
mOiLt\ Clwnti'ciinCj Stream, Kor//nnidu\ 
and la Mitnnv, on account l)f tlieir 
being of tiic ( ailiest creation, and en joy- 
ing honorary pnMOcativos over ail the 
oUier iviir leuts of foot. 

(’ores riV 1 an inferior post 

whnh is ’-ometiims covered in, and at 
olla rsib 111 the o[H’n air, L'arrisoned and 
deicndeiniv troops win me o( eabionally 
reliev(d, : nd wlio-e liUiiadiale duty is 
to pre\( at a post ('/ giivitercoiiserpiencc’' 
from l eir.g siirpii^cfl. Corpfi dr. f'ardr, in 
the French accL|)ia{ .i>n oi flie word, sig- 
nilies not ' .ilv liie place it^df, but like- 
wise the men v. lui me stauoned to pro- 
tect it. • 

Coiii'>3 dr ^ardr araiiciSy Fr. These 
posts me occupied In cavalry and iufaii- 
t»y, according to the exigencv of the 
htrvicc, and the pei uliar nature of liie 
in'miud. \V*:cn a camp is secured by 
iiilrc'a !m't'iit.''-,*and has one liue of de- 
fence, the corps de garde, or advanced 
po'-i of tiic cavalry n on the outside of • 
tile line, and each has its quarter 
and main guaid. 'Miesc guards are al- 
v»ays wiiliiii &i'.jit of the same line, un- 
less llie unevenness of the gioflnd 
sho«ld obstiiicl the view. I’lie quarter 
guard or prtil corps d< ^urdc is more ni 
front, i)nt .still in sight of the main 
gnuid, and the vedctlc ih still fnrllier in 
advance for security both. 

(Vines dc refervv. Isee Rrseuve. 
(’ones (/V/ma, Fr. the vvliole of an 
aimv, including di’tacbmcnts, &c. 

C'oiirs dt* Fr. the whole line 
of an army wliicii is drawn out in order 
of battle. 

(. 01 ? PS de cufernesy Fr. the range of 
buildings called burracks, erected for 
the convenit'uce of troops. 

Coups iicomitriquCy Fr. 'signifies 
length, breadth, and depth. • • 
(V)iiPS «/c Irovpi s, Fi*. any body of 
armed men, large or siiudl, which is 
under the orders of ii coininanding 
oiTiccr. 

To COR RRSPONO, to liold Intci^ 
course. An ofiicer or soldier who cor- 
responds with the enemy, is liable to 
sufl*er death, bv the articles of war. 

CORK FSPON DKN (’ F, (con tspoml- 
anccy Fr.) a written intercourse which 
is kept up between otiicers at* the head 
of the army, or between belligorcnt 
Q U puwersi 
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powers, who aiv eniharktcl in the biime 
cause, and who cotiiiuuiMaite together 
in order to secure iiltiinntc success. 

it Hunt/ LOlUi IvSj ’( )N DEN ( ^E, 
( i'ornsptfidaticf dc s/ncn r, Er.) Sec 
iM 1 L IT A i; V S r.r a k r a r y. 

Si'vrct CounnsroMir.Ncr,, (corrc- 
spoiidaitcc scenic, Er.) secret intclli- 
giihc; or a coirt*>p(UKleiice which is 
iilainraiiK'd between I he general (if an 
army, and one or more confidential 
agents tliut are employed to Afatch the 
enemy. 

(.'(iitSAIR, (conn hr, Er.) in naval 
history, a name given to the piiatical 
cruisers of Barliary, who frequently 
plunder the inei chant ships of coun- 
tries with whom tiicy are at peace. 

COltSKLE/r, a liitlc cuirass; or ac- 
cuuljiig t(i othei>, an armour, or coat 
made to cover the w hole bodv, aneicnily 
voin by the pike-men, who \.eie usually 
placed in the front and on llu' Hunks of 
the battle, for tlie ht aA- icsHtiug the 
enemy’s assiults, and guaidiiig the sol* 
diers jiostcd hi hind thein. 

("(JliTEAU, Fr^ a warlike machine 
in UiC ainpng ilic ancient*^. 


COllV'Ei'-, Fr, a S|)C( ICS of Ivud In- j 
boi4«’ for the repair of public road», &c. « 
to wdik'h a ci r tarn number of soldjtTs, I 
and sometimes iheiuhahirantbof towns ! 


and village^, wcie subjcclfV (lurmg th(> 
Erencli Moiiarcby. Tliis personal lav 
was done away at the li‘jvolution, and 
turnpikes hih e since been cslrihlish- | 
ed throughout riaiice ann its s»di)(iCt i 
dcpartiTiciits. Corctc Jikew ise means a 
joh. 

COS EC AXE, the secant of an arch 
which is the complement of another 
to 90^. 

COSIX E, tlie right sine of an arch 
which is the cuinplenieiit of uiiother 
to 90«. 

CO§MOG]{ APIIY, {Cosmogj'aphic, 
It.; a science which teaches the struc- 
ture, shajie, disposition, and connec- 
tion of all the dilferent parts of the 
globe, likewise the maimer of deline- 
ating^ them on paper : it is composed of ! 
two parts, viz. astrunoiny and geo- 
graphy. 

C()SSACK.S, ill military history, a ! 
wild iiTcgnlar people, who inhiThit the 
Ukraine, and li\e by plunder and pi- 
racy, in small vessels on jhc Black Sea. 
A bcytlie lixtd at tlie end of a pole was 


their ancient weapon. They arc now . 
a regular militia, and use the same arms' 
as the Croats and Pandours, being v^ry . 
acthe and well mounted. 

(’()TAX(i Jk\'l’, the tangent- of an 
arch which is the coiiqilcment of an- 
other to 00^. 

COTE, Fr. side. The whole extent 
or length of a branch in fortification ; 
the distance or space between two 
given points, or the deim-gorges of two 
neighhourmg bastions. 

C!oru r.vU’rintr du poUi^one, Fr. ex- 
terior side of the polygon. The hue 
whii'h is drawn frjim the capital of one 
bastion to ifiother. 

CoTc inUrkur du poH/iouc, J'r. in- 
tCiTor bide of She polygon. The line 
winch is drawn from the angkvof one 
^orge to the angle of the gorge hiv;st coii- 
tig,.i)i!s to it. Scesidesot llitJ Poi ygon. 

C'OTEli, Fr. to mark upon rie jiiaus 
and proiilcs of works of liirtihcatioii, 
the eVticL nn'iisiireineiit thereof divided 
into ioisi‘>., feet, inches, aiut hues: the 
llguie which is used to distinguish the 
diOeicnt parts of the work is called the 
Coir: so that when it iS necessaiy to 
lepair a basiion, the engineer msti\otly 
knows the defective pari. 

(’OTl'^Kli, Fr. to gi\ e one’s allotted 
propo.tion of monev or provisions, &c. 
for llie um: of an army. 

CO'rOYKll t'i/t ftnitcr, Fr. to I'.ccp a 
paiallel liu(' with an eneiiiv, so us to 
pi event iuiii from ciosbinga river, or Ir; 
sei/e a convenlint ojiporiimity to at-* 
tack liii I. 

CD'ri'E dhtrntes, Fr. the. military 
dress of the ancient Gauls, the length 
of which fretpienlly varied ; sojnetiin(‘s 
it hung to the ground both before and 
behind, with the sides sloping ; some- 
times it came just above the knee, and 
at other tiiMcs jiist below the knee. In 
siihseqiient years it was only worn by 
the ha'uuis (Tarmes and /es p;ardes de la 
manchc, as we may have seen iif our 
days. Those Gauls that were opulent 
displayed great magnificence in their. 
coUe 'for tuts. Since that period the 
privilege has descended to the sons of 
grandees and noblemen. 

COJ J EUEAUX, Fi\ a banditti' that 
formerly inl’ested iTance, particularly 
the province ol Berri. They were de- 
stroyed by Philip Augustus in 1163, 
Their only weapon wusu large knife, 

COUCllER, 
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’COUCHFiR, Fr, ill an acWc sense 
of tile verb, to lay. 

. ClouciiJiR sar h canraii^ IV. to lay 

low. 

CouP ilr.Ti e/l JoitCy Fr. to tak(i aim 
^with ii lirelork. 

COUDK, Fr. any Uiniiii" or ilexia- 
tioii from SI dii'cet hue, lliar is made by 
a liiei', caiisd, rosid, or bnmcli of a 
Mork ill fortiticatioii. 

(',OT:i)r. d'ane riviere, Fr. a winding 
of tlie river. 

COVFNTRY, a town in Warvviek- 
slure. 

To Itt' sent ^oCovr>iTRY, a mililary 
ternniseil lo express tlie si^iation of an 
oiiicer ulio is not upon a g'ajd footing 
witli Ins bi Ollier oliiceft. 'Fiiis term 
derive# Us oiigin fioni a cireiiinstaiiec 
wliieli liapptned to a ri'gimeiil that waj 
Cjuarleri'd*in t!ic town of ('o\<*ntry, 
wluii'f. tlie otiicci s \ver(' eAtrcmely ill r<‘- 
eeiied by ( lie inlailjitant.-., or rather de- 
nied all sort of mtei course with tliein. 
Urnee to bo sent to (’oi entry signilies 
to be excluded from all social eommimi- 
lation with others; or, more properly, 
willi those vvlfo heibre wore intimate. 

^’oCOVKll, in the ineelianiail dis- 
position of a battalion, eoinp<uiy, or 
s(|Ufuh only ineaiis that a man is to sLiiid 
in .sucli a position in lile, as tliatviheii 
he looks exactly forwani to the neck 
ot the niaii who leads him, ho cannot 
see the second man from him. Nothing 
•but great attention at tke drill can bring 
•men to cover so truly as never to de- 
troy the pcrpoiulicnlar direction of am 
leading body. The least deviation in j 
the men who cover upon cither Hank of 
a leadiiig c<)hnnii or (li\ ision, will throw 
all that follow out of the tiue Imc. 

To ('over ground, is to occupy a 
certain proportion of ground, iiidivi- 
diially or collectively. A foot s<)idier 
upon an average covers 22 inches of 
ground when he stands in the ranks, 
'i’hfi dimensions iiri’ taken from his 
shoulder points. 

A file on horseback covers or occupies 
in the ranks about 2 feet tt iuelies. 
'rims three file, 8 feet, twelve file will 
occupy about 82 1‘eet or 10 yards and 2 
feet,. thirteen file, feet 8 inches, or 
1 1 \ards, 1 foot 8 inches, fourteen file, 
8?' feet 4 iiu hcs, or 12 } arils 1 foot 4 
inches, and so on. 

One hui scV len^^th from note to croup, 
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on an average, 8 feet and about 2 
inches, or 2 yards 2 feet 2 inches. 'I'liis 
coiisfipienily will be the space which 
about three file occupy in front. • 

Cavalry and infantry ollicers cannot 
pay loo much attention to the calcula- 
tion of distances ; by au accurate know'- 
ledgi* of which, ground will he properly 
covered, and any" propojtini of iiicm, 
on Ivjrscback or on fool, he diawn up 
so as to answer the. inleiilions of an 
able general, 'flic be-^t way that an of- 
ficer can iorm Ills eye, is to evcrcise it 
to the iiica^nreiiieMt of groimd by the 
regular pace of 2 leet, used in mili- 
lary drawings; by this lie can c.dculatc- 
his interval exactly, when lie once 
knows how many feet his division oc- 
cupies; for it is only liiilving the num- 
ber of feet, and the luimher, so pro- 
duced, is his distance in ])uccs of two 
ftct each. This instruction has been 
givcji to cavalry officers, by a very able 
Tactician. • 

[ Cover, Co convert, IV.) a term in wjir 
[ to expn bs iccui lly or prr)jection : llms, 

I to land uii(lcr cover of the guns, is to ad- * 
I vanceo^fi’Il^l\"eIy agJinst un enemy who 
darc.> not ap|>rouch on account of the fire 
llVomships, boats, or battene-. It Ijko 
1 signifies whatever renders any 
j movement imperceptible: as, under 
cover of tbc night, under c'over of a 
wood, iS:c. The gallery or corridor in 
forlificalioii ia», however, jiarticularly 
distinguished liy the tcrift Chemin Con- 
rnt^ covert way, because the glacis of 
the paratle is its parapet. 

COVJ’Ufr-\V .\ V, m fortifiCjjition, is 
a space of o or (j fathoms on tlie border 
ot the ditch towards tlie country, co- 
vered by a rising ground, which has a 
gentle slope towards the field. This slope 
is culled the glacis of the coveit-vvay, 
.See Foiii Ii icAi ION. 

Second (’ov r.iii-WAY, or ^is tlie 
French call it avuut-vhenibi eouveH, is 
the covert-way at the foot of the glacis. 
See Fo a 1 1 n c a ' i i ox. 

COULJ-iR une piece, Fr. to pour the 
melted metal into a mould tor tlvi pur- 
pose of casting a piece of ordnance. 

COULVUFNIKR, Fr. a militia- 
man of the fifteenth century. The 
Conlvfenier wore u liabergeon with 
sleeves, a gourgcrln and saladc, a brass 
plate, a dagger, and a sharp edged 
sword. 

COUNCIL 
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COUNCir. qf' zta?', an a&seiublv of 
principal' oiiiccTS of an ara.y or licet, 
called by tltc j^cneral or adiiiiial \vi»u 
coniinands, to concert measures for 
their conduct. 

(X)IJXTJ'J?- A rj’KO veil cs, lines or 
trenclics r.ia.ic ljy the bca.CLfil, whan 
they come (iuL to attach (he luits of the 
bciiCLCi-b in form. 

L.nc of’ (’oi ■^TK^-AiMM^o veil, a 
trei nil wliicli (he be^iee/jd mahe from 
tli( !r covered v.ay to the i i.Jit*Lmd left 
of llie ati.ic'vs, in older to scour or en- 
liLdo (he I'ln uiv’s works. 

C’ouKT ' a brtttery us< d t»> 

}>Liy on iouiiiici’ m order to dranount 
ihe j/un-. ^ c Tn 1 I v!.\ . 

i 01 \ ; t a-i / tv/vc o> /j. .Sea Faitssl- 
iij> \ 'i 

(. OVA rr !v in fordiiration, are 
CiiJ.iI.i \ 1 1 - s anti tMii.T ofdicwtdl, dis- 
i. »vt iVCiO lo to I’ect one fnan an- 
o-i**vr, winch ;'ac aih .sured as much as 
ir.a be in ibt irroiind, nnd are joined to 
»!iu lui..'ir oi (he cordon by vanlr->, to 
ti.stain the elusiiui dt‘ ro.ides, oi that 
Y'lrr, of liie woiipsot wi.ere tlic nniiids 
C"e Li^nc, a> well as*( ) loitify the w.d', 
and .sircc^thcii the giound. .Sec JJn- 
1 ri 

Coi:n t iw.’-LJunh, in foj tiilc.iJion, ^re 
.«!mail rainpaiis, witli parapets and 
di(c!ics, to co\(^i some pait< 4 f (he body 
of the joace. They i; re «>f several shapes, 
and oifteivndy siluatcd. »Tlicy arc ge- 
jverally m.alc before (lie basd'Mis, m or- 
der to cover the oppo<]»e liank.s from 
being seen from (he covert wav; roii- 
sisling tlien oi’ ‘i faces, making a salioi'.l 
angle, and paialJc-i to the faces oi’ rho 
bastion. Tliey are? j.netiines m ale be- 
fore the ravelins, bee Ton 1 1 ri^ cj ioa. 

C\)UK'iEK-m/7z<i. .^ec Uoi/ads. 

Coi n'lLii-wincf:. bee Mim's. 

Cloc N’l E K-Irvuvhc.s. .See Sj roi:. 

Coi y^Eiwcn;’A'///.y, is (he raising of 
work? to oppose those of t!ir t !;emy. 

(-'ou^'TER-5ft7///nw’s tail, in fortifica- 
tion, is a kind of aii oiit-woik very 
much reseirihling a single k nalllc. 

To CouNi KJtMAM), IS to fiive con- 
trary orders to thoiealieadv issued; to 
contradict former ordi.s, tVc. 

COUN'l'lCIlML R!’, a wall built up 
behind another, in order lo eiiciCci^e the 
strength ol’ any work. 

COUN TKUM ARC '1 1,^ coiitrc-murche, 
Fr.) a change by wings, euinpanicS; sub- 


divi^ons, or files, whereby those who 
were on the right take up the ground 
origiiKilly occupied by the lel’i ; gt^.c- 
rally used m changing the front. See 
jiMviirii. • 

I ('0(JMTFR'''CAUP, ill foitirieati.m, , 
I is property (In' cm c nor lalus, nr slojie 
I of the diieh, on (lie {’aithvr muIc lVi»m 
[ (he place, and l.icin,., it. bun.ednw's the 
cove rt-wny .mil ‘d.. els arc meant by tins 
1 expi Si.' Fi'V.'iiin vvion. 

' ( ()t'\ I ill a genertil ac- 

cenlatioJi of the teini means an^ parti-' 
euV.ir woi’il, hiieb ns (he naiiie ot .i plaie 
or a person, whicli, like llic p oole, is 
i\\eb.*‘nL'c(l between giund'-, eiKrusLcd to 
persons who visit iiiilitarv posts, go the 
rounds or liavc'nny busnesb to transact 
with soltiieis in c.imp or gairirifti. It 
ifiiglit alwav > to bi‘ given m (be lan- 
gii.if^e liesr known totlie troof^. 

COrNTKlCVAJ.l.A'Jl()N, (U* «nc 
of countervallation, a rreneb with a jui- 
rapel, made by the be^egers, betwixt 
j them and (lie plat v Ixsiegi'd, to sei lire 
! llum fiom liic sallic". of (he garrison; 

! si) that the troops wbieli form the siege 
I arc rncampeci between tlft' linr'> of cir- 
ciimva'latiuri and coimk rvalbit’wjn. 
When the enemy li.» v no ai my in the 
lield, (lie^e lines an- ii-elcs^. 

COlJIs'TY-/ifw/r;//oi^ bee laEi- 
Tl.X AN r of C^IorMY. 

CXRJNTY-^/ms.’o’cy. Sec ’^riiiA- 
! sr of (lou.v'i V . 

COL lV0F.-^>A[i\’, a desperate reso-? 
I Inlion ill all small expi dilions, of snr- * 
piise, v\r. 'The favomablc side of the 
j{ proposed action must ever l)i; vicw'cd; 

I for 11 vv bat may lumpen, ai rive, or fall 
out, is cbiefiy li. ought upoy, it v^lll, at 
the very best, rot only greatly discou- 
rage, but, in general, produce a t^tal 
iailuie. The very nani j of an expedition 
implicM risk, ba/ard, pi ( carious vvar- 
I fate, and a rrilical hut desperate opera- 
tion, or (jozn-r/t- 

I COlJi^-aW, Ft*, in a military pcAsc, 
signlnes that fori in latc aptitude of eye 
in a general, or other olHcer, by whieli 
he is enabled by one ghmrc on the map, 

! or otherwise, to seethe weak parts of 
an eiK Iliyas conni ry, or to discern iho 
strong ones of his cnvii. Jt also sighi- 
lies to e itcii a re.idy view', and thereby 
to secure an accu^jte knowledge of the 
enemy \s position and inovcmentb in 
action. By possessing a ready co»/p- 
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i/V/7, !i may isurmo'.mt tho •! 

greatest cliliic kilties, particularly in ol- 
^ l‘eif,ive uperatioiia. On a small s' aU* 
tins faiMiity is ul die greaUat uti'Uy. 
Actiomriiavc !V<‘ii rtrmereil hy a sud- 
^ den conci’ptioi^ of d.^Vrent DjjerunL’s 
upon die enemy, wlikn runld only Ik: 
nscrrtanied by a (jiiick and rt-itiy e\o, 
duriiiiJ die rapid innveiMents td' nppof in» 
iinnie'^. Ot-neral DcVlK, at the bvittle 
of J\larc;'i‘:i), gave a sii iking proul of the 
importance of tins facnlty. 

I'OUPK, the roirji draft or 

‘ skct<’li oi' a drawing wliicli represents 
die inside of a Imilding, ^c. 

i'ovvL-^07 fir, Tr. a d]s.^i\ anta} eons 
position; a .‘ituation in wliieh a body of 
men must be e\ posed fo e\erv sort of 
dangei^ Jiici ab', a cut-throat place. 

LOVVIAAA:, Fr. A kind uf tin oi* 
copper sln?v‘-'!, wliich is used in the ar- 
tilit*y to till the cartridges \\iiu gun- 
powder, Ac. 

(’OUPKIl 1/wc comiiij'nirtfitmy mi 
conroi, nn fnmf, unr 1 1 f rmti , nite ttoifpc, 
]’'r, to cut olf a comiminc siiop, to in- 
terrupt a convoy, brealv do'.Mi a hiitige, 
cut olVa retreat, or any armed htu’y of 
ine^ 

C( )U mi ]sS, ill fortillciit ion, arc pas- 
sages, sometime^ cut through the glacis, 
of about or 1,5 fee t hrotul, in the re- 
entering angle of die covert-way, to 
facilitate the sallies of the besieged. 
They are sonietimes made through tlie 
iower curtain, to let hoftts into a little 
Ihivcn built in the rentr.'int angle of the 
counlersearp of the out-works. 

Coi'PCRK, Fr. a diteli rliat is dug to 
prevent a besieging army' from getting 
too clo^e to .die walls of a for tilled 
town or place. 

C^UKACIP, (Cottrair^, Pr.) a quali- 
ty of the mind, whicli is sometimes na- 
tural and sometimes acquired, [t is 
equally livcessai v to the olfc, r and s.d- 
dier. The I'roncli make a djifcreiice 
hotw^'en bravery ami courage. 'Ihev 
say soldiers may he \ cry hra\ c, and yet 
, not have courage enough upon all oc- 
casions to manifest llicir hraxiry. A 
general who is deleniiined upon an 
t'Mer^enci/ to risk 7icck or /lothitry, al- 
^vays knows how to inspire his tioops 
with com-age, (provided they he well 
disciplined, for if not, he can do no- 
thing,) and in that respei t the iViimms 
Titrcnnc and Maurice JSitisaau, \s\io 


I had ofien :i superior force to op'po^e, 
were womlerfully skilful. Ftrnand 
Cortez, wliu hail only five liiindred men 
of infantry, end tw'^nly horse, to niako 
the conquc'.L of Mcvieo, perceiving that 
l.is troo;;-., (which he called an army,) 
were fiighleiK'd at the great number of 
Imlians mu*»t.' ring icainsL llieni, order- 
ed lii^- -Miis l(j hi* s('t on 'ire. lie con- 
q.icied Uk: cia ii»', ; hi.t we must con- 
.1 L!).n lie luul to de d with barbarians, 

\iiio mi'‘^ook ii > tw. Jit / lioiftc incn for 
SI a m;m'-iers, «pm 1 the iiring from the 
m pqiu'try aul aniiici y, for llie thun- 
Lrfrom ah p.'p. A ii manner of stra- 
tagiiH liiusL h(‘ r. eiiiri d to, in ord' r to 
or iiisnnc e.)U'-ig.'. A gencrnl, 
for inf! me**, wht), at the iiead of an ia- 
fiii.;r lor'V' ( •mint avoid a battle, 
eausi.*' !l to h'" ’.•idiioiued, that the cn(->- 
uiy will 5:iu* no (|iv'irli’r, iind that he has 
lieaid ti.e iC .y), t fioui his s-pies. 

C’o\ iivoi: Mil'll turr, I'r. military 
prowess. A ptHudiar ilegn c of haidi- 
hoo.i, by wldich the mied is driven to 
acts of vncoiiimon bohhiess and enter- , 
prize. ^ 

COl a AT+ITN, Fa n squib; a term 
u*ed ainmv I’rcin’h artiticers. 

('()rU( ()\, Fr. a long jiirce of iton 
w’hiirh is Used in the artillery, and serves^ 
to constrain , or tighten cannon. 

(JOr Fr. IV ivime used 

among tiu: i reach to signifyligiit armed 
troops that arc* moimtcd, ami go upon 
loi-.j'iimh . ing parries, or in p.nsuicof 
a dying enemy. It liter.diy nu-an.' ; /m- 
//(•;*s’. i Mo^o who, on a luaicl*, le.v\rt 
till ir ranks to go m.iraudinj, i»ro uko 
called covrrur}-. 

C’Oh'HIh'i?, in a mint'O’y c.^nse, 
means a mi .wi sen: p or c\j)rt‘5s, 
to car'v .•’.-[>>.< I'll s cl‘ h.rilo-! gaiiicvl, 
lii"!, A ’ or ti ly oiht r <'‘C* uii\i.:.c> tiiat 
liappcii in 

rUL itf K'hS f/r-N* iTTf'’, I'l. wire ^wo 

active ioui c\]’c:t mcS'i ngv" 'itUu liod 
to the fVench army, w.ho 'r daty e in- 
sisted wlmll-, in cmvty.iig amlzols <;f 
inipoi lance b) and f. o, and in taking 
charge of rocuni.'ry rcmittimce^;. '• 
t’Oljlliit ori.'.L If a l'Uli/7, a la 
»!oin. 'roi'!"!! oi run to inns in order 
to prev^'ul hving -ui-priqjd; to hastm 
after, or to b..ok vnih cnihnsiasm, the 
means of acquumg glory. 

COL' liKO hS Fr. stirru ;'‘•leat he; s. 
Di-ajjooi’.’S arc bometimeb punUlicd with 

the^c 
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articles. The culprit is (»liliired 
to pats through two lines facing in- 
%Niircl?», and receives a blow from every 
soKher as he goes by. 

(.’( )1 1 RON KM I'iN '\\oTCout'onnn?iC7ii 
in lurtilication, implies the most exte- 
rior part of .'i work when besieged. 

(XJl’UONNES IV. Mi- | 

litary crowns or garlands. Sec 

CHOW^s. 

COURSER. See CitAKOKR. 

COV RSES, fV. the incursiotis ^^hicll 
an army makes into an enemy^s couii- 
try. 

COURSIER, Fr. a gun wliich is 
placed in the Ibiecastlc of a galley for ' 
the purpose of firing oi cr the ship’s beak, j 
The eight of its ball is from iiii to | 
3dlb. ‘ ^ I 

COURT-?wrtr//VJ, a court appointed j 
for the investigation and subscfpicnt 
punishment of otrenecs in othcer^, un- 
dei'-officers, soldiei.s and sailors: tlie 
powers of whicli are rf^jiilated by the 
mutiny-bill, in the \\ords, and to the 
^etfecL following. “ llis Majesty may, 
from time to timc,^rant a commission, 
under his royal sign mamial, to any olVi- 
ccr, not under the degree of a fit*ld- 
otiilkT, for holding a general conrt-niar- 
tial within this realm; and also gi«:tni 
his warrant to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, or other chief go\wi]or or go- 
vernors there for the time being, or the 
governor or governors ot; Minorca, Gi- 
braltar, and any of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions beyond the seas respeeti\ely, or 
the person or persons, their coiiiniamler 
ill chiefs from time to time, to appoint j 
courts-maitial in the kingdom of lie- j 
land, and other ]']aecs and ilominioiis | 
it'n'ectiveiy; in which eourts-iiuirtial,all 
olfencc.sinenlioiic'd in the articles of war, 
and all otiicr olVciices hereinafter ."pc- 
cilied, shall he tric'd and proceeded 
aguyisUin such inaiiiKT as the act for 
that purpose directs.” 'I'he courts have 
power by their sentence of judgment to 
inflict corporal punishment, nor extend- 
ing to life or limb, on any soldier for 
iiinm^alities, iiiisbebaviour, or neglect 
of duty. A general court-niartial shall 
not consist of a less number than 1.^, 
whereof none are to he under tlic' de- 
gree of a eonim'ssioned oflicer; siiid tlie 
president (if hucli general court-martial 
shall neitljer he tlie conumyider in chief, 
or governor of the garrison where the 


offender ^hall be tried, nor under the 
degree of a held otiiccr, unless where a 
field oflicer euiniot he had ; in w’hich 
case, the oflicer next in seniority, not 
being under the degree' of a CciptuiiiT 
shall preside at siicli court-martial ; and 
that such court-martial shall have power 
and au#iority to udminister mi oath, to 
every w'itiiess, in order to the examina- 
tion or trial of any of the offences that 
shall come before them. 

That in all trials of otfeiidcrs by gene- 
ral courts martial, to be held by \ irtiic 
of thi» act, e\erv oflicer present at such 
trial, belore any proceedings he had 
thereupon, sjiall take the following oaths 
upon the Holy livaiigclists, belore the 
court and judgS’adxoeate, or his deputy 
(who is liereby aiithori/cd to adnflnister 
the same) in these words, 

“ You shall well and trifiv try and 
determine according to the evideiict, in 
the matter now before you, between onr 
sovereign lord the king’s majesty, and 
the prisoner to b(» tried: 

“ So help you Ood.” 

77/c onfh. “ I, A, jB. do sx\ear, that 
I will duly admiiiist( r justice according 
to the rules and articles for the b(.tt(*r 
government of his Majesty’s forces, and 
according to an act ol’ parliament now 
in force for the puni^hnlent of mutiny 
and dc.scrtion, unci otiiei* crimes therein 
ineiiiiontd, without partiality, favour, 
or ulfectioii; and if any doubt shall 
arise, vvliieh is* not explained by the* 
said articles or act of parliament, ac-' 
e«)rdiiig to my conscience, the best of 
my understanding, and the custom of 
Avar in the like cases. And I further 
swear, that I will not divulge the sen- 
tence of the court iinril il shall be ap.- 
proved by bis Majesty, the general*, or 
commander in chief; neither will I upon 
any account, at any time whatsoever, 
disclose, or discover the vote, or opinion 
of any particular member of the court- 
martial, unless required to give ev idfenre 
thereof, as a witness, by a court of jus- 
tice in a due course of law. 

‘‘ So help me Ood.’^ 

And as soon as the said oaths shall 
have been administered to the respec- 
tive members, the president of thiicburt 
is hereby authorised and required to ad- 
iiiiiiis'ter to the judge advocate, or the 
person oHiciatiiig as such, an oath in 
the following words : 


The 
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• The oath. ‘‘ 1, A. B, do swejir, that 
J will iicjt, upon any account, at any 
tui¥^ \vhatsoe\ cr, disclose or discover the 
‘vote or opinion of any particular im in- 
ber of ijje courtrinarlial, iinli '^s required 
to give evidence theriof as a witness 
•by a court of justice ni ii due course of 
law. • “ So hel]j lue (iud.’^ 

And no sentence of death shall be giv- 
en against any ollender in such ease by 
any general court-martial, unless 9 otli- , 
cers present shall concur therein; and if : 
there l.»e more ollicers present than 13, ! 
« then tlie jiidiiinent shall pass hy the c<m- j 
ciurciicc of two-thirds of the ofheers | 
jiresent; and no proceeding or trial ' 
shall he had upon an ollefice, but be- 
tween the hours of 3 •jVlock in the 
iiiornii:||!; and 3 in the afternoon, ex- 
cept ill cases which require an iimne-« 
diate exan^ilc. 

Ihmidcd always, that the party tried 
by aTiy general court-martial in the king- 
dom of Great liritain or Ireland, or in 
Jersey, (lueriisey, Aldernev, or Sark, or 
the islands lh(‘reto helongiiig, shall bo 
inti tied to a copy of the sentence and 
proceedings otsuch court-martial, upon 
demand thereof made by himself, or by 
' aii^jthcr person or persons on his behalf 
(lie or lliey paying reasonably for the I 
tame) at any time not sooner than 3 | 
months after such sentence ; and in case | 
of trials hy any general court inarlialat 
(iihraltar or Minorca, at any time not 
s« loner than (> months afy?r the sentence 
J^iven by siicli cuurl-martial ; and m case 
of trials by any general court-martial 
in his Majesty’s qthei* dominions beyond 
the seas, at any time not sooner than 1‘2 
months after the sentence given by such 
court-iiinrtial*; whether such sciileiiccs 
be lyiproved or not; any thing in this 
act notwithstanding. 

Pnn ided also, and be it enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that every judge 
udvo(‘ate, or utTSon oHiciatinii us such 
at ayy general court-martial, ilo, and he 
is hereby ordered to transmit, witli as 
much t \pcdition, as the opportunity of 
• lime an<l distance of pliiec can admit, 
the original proceedings and sentence of 
such court-marVial to the judge advocate 
general in London i which said original 
procecftlings and sentence shall be care- 
fully kept and preserved in the office of 
such judge advocate general, to the end 
that the peibgns iutitlcd thereto may be 


enabled, upon application to the said 
ollirc, to obtain copies thereof, a’ceord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of 
this act. ' • 

Provided always hJuI he it hd'rcby de- 
clared and eimeled, that no officer or 
soldier, behig acquitted, or convicted of 
any oflcucc, he liable to be tried a se- 
cond time, by llic sairic or b\ any other 
court-martial, for the same olVence, ua- • 
less in case of an apjical I’roiu a i cglinen- 
tal to a general courl-nraniat ; and that 
no scntencje given In any court-martial, 
and signed hy the president thereof, be 
liable to be rev ised more than onee. N^or 
can any officer or sohln'r be tried for 
any Qtfcnce commuted by him more 
I than 3 yea|;s prior to the issuing the 
warrant, unless lie hath purposely ab- 
sented himself to avoid such trial. 

A Maktial can- 

not scnicnce to the loss of life or limb. 
The colonel or commanding officer ap- 
pro\o^ the sentence of a regimental 
coiiit-marrial. 

A garrison CouiiT Martial resem- 
bles a regimental one in as much as the 
members arc not swof n, and only diftere 
by its being compose<l of oiricers of dif- 
ferent regiments. The governor, ^r 
other commanding officer of the garri- 
son,* approves the sentence. For fur- 
ther particu^ii’S respecting courts-mai'- 
tiul, see iLegiiiiciital Cumpaiiiun, vol.ll. 
5th edition. , 

(’oL RT of enquiry, an iftjsemblagc of 
officers who arc empowered to enquire 
into the conduct of the conimander of 
an expedition, ike. or to see whether there 
is ground for a conrt-martinl, &c. 
Courts of enquiry cannot award ^ninish- 
niciit, but must report to the oliicer by 
whose order they were a.^scmblea# 
Courts of enquiry arc also appiunted to 
examine into the quality and distribu- 
tion of military stores, 

COUIITIN'E, Fr. SeeCuni'i.N'iu 

FoilTIFlCATIO.V, 

COUSIN, FV, a sort of wedge or 
small piece of wooil which is plac ed 
under the breech of a caimoii in carder 
to point it properly, and to keep it 
steady in the proposed direction, 

C()USSINK]’, Vr. a wedge of w'ood 
w'hich iff fixed between the carriage and 
the center part of a mortar, and serves 
to keep it in u prescribed 4)egrec of 
elevation. • * 

R COUSSI-. 
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COUSSINET d mmifquetaire, Fr. A 
bag formerly worn by a French soldier 
On his left side benctith the cross-belt. 
It hung upon hooks ncar lhe butt of his 
musquet. 

COUSTILLE, Fr. an oifensive wea- 
pon which was occasionally used by the 
troops in the fifteenth century, in the 
time of (?liiirles VII.; it was longer 
than the common sword, sharp edged 
from the hi it to the point, of a trian- 
gular shape, and very slendei? 

COUSTILIiER, Fr. a person so 
called an account of his being armed 
with a cousin I e. 

COUTEAU, Fr. a knife. 

CouTEAU dc chasscy Fr. a hanger. 

CouTEAU dc boisy Oil spatulcy Fr. a 
wooden instrument in the shape of a 
short blunt blade. It is used in pres- 
sing down earth or hay between a shell 
and the inside of a mortar, in order to 
keep the former compact and steady. 

COUTELAS, Fr. See Cctlass. 

COUVERT, Fr. cover. 

^ COUVRE-FACE, Fr. a term used 
* by some engineers, and among others 
by Cochorn, to express the counter- 
guard : others, particularly Montalein- 
be«^, convey by Couvrc-face general a 
second line of complete investment, 

Le COUVRE-FEU, Fr. a signal 
made by the ringing of a bell, or beat 
of drum, to give notice to the soldiers 
or inhabitants of a fort^cd place, that 
the gates ar5 shortly to be shut. It 
literally means the covering or extinc- 
tion of fire or light. See Curfew. 

COl][VRIR, Fr. to cover, defend, 
conceal. 

CouvRiR une villcy un party une 
iroupcy unpttpSy un magasin, ua entre- 
pot, une armte assicgcante, Fr. to lie 
encamped in front of a town, bridge, 
body of meri, any particular ground or 
post, ?yagaziiie, or between a fortified 
piaffe and the main besieging army, so 
as to prevent the approaches of an ene- 
my, To this end temporary works 
should be erected, defended by chosen 
troops, who must be attacked and 
beaten, before possession can be ob- 
tained of any ot the above-mentioned 
objects. 

CouvRiR une marche, un rndtement, 
une communicationy 6lc. Fr. to conceal 
the marc^ or movement of an army, by 
means oi detachments, which are sent 
forward for that purpose. 


CRAB. See Gin. 

CRAIKE. The constablery of this 
place, as far as it regards the militia, is 
deemed a part of tlie North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and is subject to the juris- 
diction of the Lord jAeutenant. 

CRAMPONS, Fr. grappling hooks. 
Iron instruiiioins distributed amongst 
the troops intondod to storm a rampart, 
and which they fastened to tlicir shoes 
by means (if a strong strap of leather ; 
til be alile to dinih up. A piece of iron 
fixed at the extremity of the ladders was 
also culled crampon. 

CRANK, an iiistrnm(?nt made wdth 
ropes, puliic^, and liooks, by which 
great weiulif^ arc raisc tl. 

CRANEQIKiSilFR, Fr. Formerly 
an archer who served both oivf.ot and 
diorsebaek ; bis bow was very light ; in 
the origin it was made of wc/rid, next of 
born, and finally of iron : it was 
by means of an iron bandage, called 
aanequin. which wa^ lastened round 
the waist. The Dukes of Burgundy 
used to have six hundred of them in 
their suite. He was also culled era- 
ncquier. 

CRAPAUD, Oil affvt, Fr. Crappud 
literally meaus a toad. 1c is a soit of 
gun-carriage without wheels, on which 
a mortar is carried to attack or defend 
a fortified place. 

CRATES, engines of war used by 
the ancients to cover the workmen in 
proportion as they drew nearer to the 
walls of a besieged town. 

CRAVATES, Fr. a foreign corps of 
cavalry in the old French sen- ice, the 
true denomination of which should be 
•Croale, since the men wdiij conmosed it 
came from Croatia. Their service is 
the same as that of the hussars, pan- 
dours, &c. Tiieir horses were exces- 
sively swift, I’hey wore pantaloons 
like the Hungarians. 

CREDIT, ( credit, Fr.) trust reposed, 
with regard to property: correlative to 
debt. Johnson. It is customary, up- 
on the arrival of troops that are to con- 
tinue quartered in a town, village, &c, 
to warn the inhabitants not to give cre^ 
dit to the men. 

CREDITS. Se Debts Credits. 

CRKMAILLE, in field fortification, 
is when the inside line of the parapet is 
broken in such a manner as to resemble 
the teeth^ of a saw, whereby this ad- 
vantage 
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vantage is gained^ that a greater fire can 
be brought to bear upon the defile^ than 
.if cftily a simple face were opposed to it ; 
and consequently the passage is rendered 
more ditiicult. * 

Redoubts en Cremaillere, or Cr^- 
maille, are such as are constructed as 
above mentioned. 

CRENAUX, Tr. in fortification, 
small openings or loop holes which are 
made through the walls of a -fortified 
town or place. They are extremely 
^narrow towards the enemy, and wide 
* within; so that the balls from the be- 
siegers can scarcely ever enter, whereas 
two or three soldiers maf fire from 
within. ^ 

CR6NEL6, Pr. eoabattled; hav- 
ing loo{) holes. 

CRESSET, any great light upon a* 
beacon, liglit-house, or watch-tower. 

CRETE!, Pr. a tuft of feathers, a 
plume, a tassel, generally worn in the 
helmet. These crests, which the ca- 
valry wore of a greater length than the 
infantry, were considered as an orna- 
ment, and as proper to frighten the 
enemy : in thfi origin they were made 
of borse-hair ; and according to Hero- 
dotus were invented by the Ethiopians. 
Not long after, feathers were adopted, 
and the red ones had the preference, on 
account of their being ot blood colour. 
Sometimes the undents would have 
three of these plumes in their helmets; 
probably to mark their tank, the same 
as the Turks have tw’o or three tails. 

Crete, in fortification, implies the 
earth thrown out of tlie ditch in a for- 
tification, trench, &c. The most elevat- 
ed part pf a pjiirapet or glacis. 

Creie dUin chemin convert^ dHune 
pitci de fort ijicat ion, dHune montagne, 
(Cun rocher, &c. Fr. tlie peak or highest 
part of a covert way, or of any work in 
fortification; the summit of a hill, 
rock, &c. 

C^REVICE, {crern^sp, Fr.) a chasnr 
or hollow sp!u:e which is made by time 
•or mismaiiagenient in a piece of ord- 
nance, &c. ; it also signifies a crack in a 
wall. 

CRI, Fr. the acclamation or sh^llt 
whicli is made by soldiers v. hen the ene- 
my gives way, and a b*inle is won. 
Also the sound give.i by the voice in 
challenging a scatvy. 

Cri ilcs armeSj Fr, a ST age custom 


which is still preserved by the Turks 
and other uncivilized nations, whenever 
they go into action. It was formerly 
practised aiiiong the French, Spaniards^ 
and the English, &c. The natipnal ex- 
clamations were Montjoie and St-Denys 
for France, St. James for Spain, St. 
Ocorge for England, St. Mafo or St. 
Yves for the Dukes of Rrittaoy, St. 
Lambert for the principality of liege, 
&c. The war-licjop may likewise 
considerea in this light. It is still prac- 
tised among the savages of America. 
See War-hoop. 

Every species of noise however ia 
now exploded in Europe. When two 
armies are upon tiie point of engaging, a 
dead silence prevails; the eye and ear of 
the soldier being rivetted to the w'ord of 
command ; and when he comes into 
close contact with the enemy, nothing 
is heard besides the noise of drums, 
trumpets and cymbals, to which are 
added the discharge of ordnance and 
the fire of musketrv. 

In making any desperate assault, or , 
in charging bayonet^ or when one bat- 
talion is directly opposed to another, or 
squadron to squadron, French soldiera 
frequently use the cri des annes ; fti?, 
tue St and the Spaniards vociferate amat. 
Silence and calmness in the soldier, witU 
steadiness a/!d observation in the officer^ 
ai*e nevertheless superior to such un- 
governable cfiiAions. The former must 
contribute to regularity, me latter sel- 
dom fail to create disorder. 

CRIC, Fr, a machine which is used 
to move forwards or drag up a piece of 
ordnance, a mortar, &c. 

CRINIERE, Fr, that part of the 
caparison which covers the horse’s 
neck. The name of criniere is. also 
given to a bunch of curling horse-hair 
worn upon the helmets of the dragoons, 
and that flows down on the sides bke 
a garland. 

CRIMP, CRaccohur, Fr.) a person 
who makes it his business to entice 
others into a military life, generally by 
unfair means. • 

CRIQUES, Fr, small ditches which 
ere made in different parts of a ground, 
for the purpose of inundating a country, 
ill order to obstruct the approaches of 
an enemy. 

CRl5>rA, ^le plume that ms worn 
amou^ t!!e'^ncieuts. 

n CROATS, 
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^ CROATS, ill military history, light 
irregular troops so called ; generally 
people of Croat ill. They are ordered 
upon all desperate services, and their 
method of hgliting is the same as the 
Pandoiirs. They wear a short waist- 
coat, and long ^^l^itc breeches, with light 
boots, and a cap greatly resembling the 
hussar cap. 'I'lieir arms are a long fire- 
lock with rifled barrel, and short bay- 
onet, a crooked hanger, and ^ brace of 
pistols. The late empress queen had 
AOOO of these troops, the greatest part of 
which had no pay, but lived by plunder, 
in the acquisition of \\hich they are re- 
markably dexterous. 

CROC, an ('notiiF/r r/cS\i*F., JV. a 
pole with an iron hook, used to place 
the gabions and fascines. 

CROCHKT dc Iranchec, Fr. the 
further end of a trench or hoijau^ whicli 
is purposely carried on to conceal the 
bead of the hoj^aVy in order to prevent 
it from being enfiladcfT; and to serve as 
a small place of arms from whence sol- 
I diers may tire against sallying partie.-'. 

CROCUS, a aedcined metal used by- 
soldiers to clean their riiusqurts, See, 

CROISADR, ? in military historv, 
^RUSADK, ) implies a holy war, 
or an expedition of the Chriiftians 
iigainst the Infidels for the recovery of 
the holy land, and so culled from those 
who engaged in it wearing a cross on 
their clotlie?i, * 

CROISKR ?ffie oitrcprhc, vne mu- 
nosuvre dc puerre, un projef^ Fr. to 
inar or cro^.s any particular' project, mi- 
litary inamemrc, plan, iVc. with a gtiod 
or bad design. The motive, in this 
case, may proceed from a sincere love 
of one^s country, or from vanity and 
jealousy. 

CROIX dc JS^ TjOiiis, Fr. The cross 
of St. Louis, a Freiudi order which was 
purely of a military nature. It w as in- 
stituted by Louis, sunuiined the Great, 
in 1693. 

In 17 19 the number of grand crosses 
to be distributed in the French army 
wa^liinited,w'ith appropriate allowances 
in the following manner : 

445 Commandeiirs and chevaliers. 
12 grand crosses at 6000 livi c*^ 13 cum- 
mandeurs at 4000 livres, 27 ditto at 
SOOO, So chevaliers at 2000, 38 ditto at 
1500, yJ6 ditto at 1000, 1 ditto at 900, 
99 ditto at 800, 45 ditto at 600, 25 


ditto at 500, 35 ditto at 400, 5 ditto at 
300, and 4 ditto at 200. 

Tlie King w'as Sovereign Grand jfTas- ‘ 
ter of the Order. Land and sea ofli’cers 
wore it jiroiniscuoiisly. The cross con*- 
sisted of an enamelled golden fleur de^ 
lisy whicli was attached to the buttons- 
hole of the coat by means of a small 
ribbon, crim*-!)!! coloured and watered. 

On one side was the cross of St. J^iiis 
with this inscripl ion, Ludiu'iVus 
instituit, 1693; on the reverse side a 
blazing sworil with the following words, ^ 
Be/lictc virtiitis pnvfniujn. 

This is tlie only order whicli could be 
properly Aid strictly culled military. 
There wore several ollieis during the 
old French government, w hich we judge 
superfluous to our prese nt uiiilef taking. 

CROQUAxVr, iV. Tlm^name of' a 
faction whicli committed great depre^ 
dalions towards the end of the sivtlcnth 
contiirv, in several prcvinccs on the 
other side of the Loire. Jn LWl, tlie 
peasantry of Ferigord, Limousin, ami 
Foitou assembled in large bodie«>, ap- 
pointed tbeir commanders, refusi’d to 
pay the taxes, o\cr-rah the roimtry, 
and gave no quarter In any of ilart no- 
bility that had the misfortune to fall 
into their hands. They were named 
CroqnanfSy from the word croquer, to * 
devour, to pilfer. 

CROQU IS, i'V. a rough sketch taken 
of any thing. 

CROSS, tUb cn.sign, or grand slan«J- 
nrd borne by the crusaders m Llie holy 
war. 

Ciioss^/zre, in the art of w^ar, is when 
the lines of fire of two or more ad join- 
ing sides of a held rcd«ii))t, A’c. cross 
one another; it is frequently used to 
prevent an enemy’s pass! ng u dclil?. 1 1 
iiuiy be two ways obtained: first by 
constructing llic redoubt with the faco 
opposite to the defile, tenailed ; that is, 
forming a re-entering angle. Tlic other 
way is, to defend tlie defile by two re- 
doubts, whose faces command the pas- 
sage; Hanking each other at the sam* 
time. 

CROSs-ftcr shot, shot with iron bars 
CTOssing through them, sometimes stand- 
ing 6 or 8 inches out at both sides: 
they are used at sea, for destroying the 
enemy’s rigging. At a siege they are of 
great service in demolishing the enemy’s 
palisuding, 
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CROSs-ft«r& See Carriagks» 

Cuoss“6ort7, a missive weapon used to 
. propel arrows, &c. previous to tlic use 
of pun-powder. 

CHOW, an 'iron bar, used as a lever 
, in moving heavy oi-duancc or carriages, 
&c. 

ilROW^fcet, in the art of war, are 
4 pointed irons, so uiu<Ie, tliat whnt way 
soever they fall, one point is always up- 
permost. The short ones are about 4 
inches in length, and the long ones 0 or 
7. The short ones are throw n on bridges, 
&c. and the long ones on the earth, 
both to incommode the cavalry, that 
they may not approivch without great 
dithculty. ^ 

CUOWN-aor/i, in rurtiricatioii, an 
out-w'ft‘k that takes up more ground 
than any other. It consists of a lhrg€ 
g«>i'gr, anti two sides torminatiiig l»i- 
wands the country in twodeiiii-ba&lioiis, 
each of vvhi.'h is joined hy a particular 
curtain, forming two half bastions and 
one whole one; they are made before 
the curtain, or the baslioii, and gene- 
rally serve to enclose some buildings 
wliicli caniidt be brouglit within the 
hi^y of tlie place, or to cover tlie town 
gates, or else to occupy'a spot of ground 
which might be advantageous to the 
enemy. See Foutification. 

CliOWNFD horn-u'orkj in fort in- 
cation, is a horn-work, with a crown- 
work before it. 

• CllOVVNS, in oncifnt military his- 
tory, were of various uses and denomi- 
nations, viz. 

OiYi/ Crown, corona avalis, given to 
a general, who without clfusioii of blood, 
Jiad ccyiqucced tlie enemy. 

Naval Crown, corona navuUs, dis- 
tritmted to tliose w ho lirst should board 
«n enemy’s ship. 

Camp Crown, corona castt'cnsis, the 
reward of those wlio first passeil the 
palisades and forced an enemy’s camp. 

Mural Crown, corona muralK the 
recompence and mark of honour due to 
those who first mounted tlie breach at 
the assault of a besieged town. 

ChiC' Crown, corona civica, more 
esteemed than the preceding : it was the 
distiuguishing mark of those who had 
saved the life of a lloinaii citizen in 
battle. It was given to Cicero for dis- 
sipating the conspiracy of Catalinc, and 
denied to Ci«sur, because he imbrued 
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his hands in the blood of his fellow-ci* 
tizeiis. 

Triumphal Croavn, corona triumphal 
Its, tlie symbol of victory, and presented 
to a general who gaineci any signal ad« 
vantage to the republic. 

Gru-s-jc Crown, corona graminea, was 
delivered by the whole Roman people 
to any general who had relieved au 
army invested or besieged by the ene- 
my. The other cro7ons were distributed 
by tlie eSiperors and generals ; this was 
given to h'abius by the Roman people, 
for obliging Hannibal to decamp from 
Rome. 

Olive Crown, corona oliva, the sym- 
bol of peace, and presented to the 
iicgotiatort of it. 

CRUCllES rt / cm, Fr. earthen pots 
witli two handles, filled with grenades, 
having the intervals between them fil- 
led with pr)wder : these fire-pots are 
first stopped v^iLh a shcep-skin fast- 
ened round tlib neck ; a match is next 
fixed to each handle ; these are set fire 
to, and thrown upon the enemy, on 
their approach to sjorm the walls ; the* 
moment the pots break, the fiiefroiii 
the matches conmuinicates to the pow- 
der and to the grenades. • 

eilL'PKLLAIRES. Fr, the nobility 
amongst the ancient Gauls, all of them 
ferresHs, that is to sav, covered with 
'iron; served on foot, until pur- 
suant to a regulation of Charles Vll. 
king of France, they wAe named horn- 
mes (l\irP7C% and each of them was ob- 
ligcil to keep four horses. 

CUBE, a solid contained betwreen six 
equal square sides. The solidity of any 
cube is I’oundhy nudtiplying the superfi- 
cial content cif any one of tlie sides by the 
lieigbth. Cubes are to one another in 
the triplicate' ratio of their diagonals. 

CuRC-roo^, is the side of one of the 
squares constituting the cube. • ^ 

WlMC-foot, implies so murfi*as is 
contameil in a cube, whose side is 1 
foot or 1'2 inches. 

Cubic hyperbola is a figure expressed 
by the equation x y 2=</, hiwiug 2 
asymptotes, and consisting of 2 hyper- 
bolas, lying in the ad joining angles of 
the asymptotes, and not in the opposite 
angles, like the Apolonian hyperbola, be- 
ing otherwise called, by Sir Isaac New’- 
ton, in bis ,(7iM?/itTa2h) lincgrum tertii 
ordiniSf an h\perbolisinus of a para- 
bola ; 
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bola; and is tlie 65tli species of line^, 
according to him. ^ 

Cubic number, is that which is pro- 
duced by multiplying any number by 
itself, and then again tlie product by 
that number. 

Cubic parabola, a curve of the se- 
cond order, having infinite legs, diverg- 
ing contrary ways. 

CUE or Queue, the hair tied in 
form of a tail. All tlie British soldiers, 
excepting the grenadiers aucf light in- 
fantry, are now ordered to wear their 
hair cue’d. 

CUILLER d Canon, Fr. A copper 
ladle or scoop, which is used to draw 
the c^irtridcc out of the gim. 

CUIRx^JsSE, a piece of defensive 
armour, made of plate, well hammered, 
serving to cover the body, from the 
neck to the girdle, both beVorc and be- 
hind, called breast and back-plate. 

CUIRASSIERS, a sort of heavy ca- 
valry armed with cuira^cs, as most oi* 
the German horse are. I'hc several 
^ German pow'ers have regiments of cui- 
rassiers, especially^ tlie "EmjKTor, and 
the King ot Prussia. The late King of i 
France had also one rojiiment; hut we 
havcliad none in the English army 
the Revolution. * 

CUISII, from Cnmc, Fr. thigh. TI»o ' 
undent armour, w'hich euAcred tlie 
thighs, was so called. 

CUISINE^ Fr. kitchens; d leches 
dug by the soldiers, in rear of the 
camp to cook their victuals. 

CUISSARS, Fr. are plates or scales j 
made of beaten iron, whicli formerly 
jiervcd to cover the thiglis. 

CUITE, Fr. a tec hniciil w ord to 
express the prqiaration of saltpetre for 
the making of gunpowder. .See Sal- 

PETRE. 

CUL de chatidron. Fr. the hollow' or 
excavation left after the explosion of a 
mine. 

CULASSE, Fr. See BaErxii of a 
Gun. 

CULATE, Fr. that pert which 
stande between the touch-hole of a 
cannon and the bi^tton. 

CULBUTER une Colonni*, to over- 
throw a cciJuiiiTj. 'Iiiis term n fre- 
quently used when cAvair; in- 

fantry by rapidly clrirglpj- it. 

CULClTAs. IVIattrcPjg.i f/om 
tUUC ^iiBtidWiiuriul ; at iiiey were 


made of dried herbs, next of featliers, 
and finally of wool. In proportion as 
the Romans relaxed from their former 
seveie discipline, they would carry 
mattresses with them, notwithstanding 
they were forbidden. During the siege 
of Numantia, Sc/pio finding that all 
prohibitions w'ere superiluous, set the 
example to iiis troops; insisted upon 
having no bed made for himself, but 
constantly slept on a bundle of hay. It 
is not, necessary, however, that a general 
should lie on the hare ground for ever; 
let itsudice that he has done so once; 
he stands more in need of sleep than 
any other ifian in his army ; he is ex- 
posed to be ^^minoned uji frequently 
in the course of the night; besides, the 
fatigues and agitation of mind which 
lie has undergone on the preceding day, 
reqiiiie that he should enjoy some re- 
pose to be able to resume the labo'ir of 
tJie morrow. 

CUL£E ponf, Fr. hutment of a 
bridge. 

CUI.OT, Fr. the thickest part of a 
shell. ^ 

CULVERIN, 

( ’ r r ,v r R i 'n-ordi narv, 

C c LVER I N of the lai ucsl nize 
( UNErs. See ^V kt) 01 '. 

( \ F/l 'fR. See (a’VI’tte. 

( h ill EW-/;f',7,us»grial given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to the iuliahitaiits 
to i;o to h( d. 'J’jie most memorable 
carte’v in was that estahlislit d 

by Vv ill lain I he (’onqueror, who ap- 
pointed, I'tider vru* penalli*-,, that, 
at thf rii.'daz of a bell, at 8 o’clock iu 
tjv- qoirinj, c: cry one should put out 
IijS Huh; ■» and ilies, and gojo bej), &r. 

CUiirAlN, in forlilicatron, is that 
part ot the, body ol the [dace, wfiich 
joins the ilank of one bastion to that of 
the next. Sc-‘e I'ortii i cation. 
jhfflc vf the Cum ai n. See Fouti- 

nCATION. 


See 

Can:5‘iJin. 


Complement of the Curtain. ‘Sec 
FoilTri'ICATJON^. 


See Cutlass. 


cujrrj'LAssE, 

CURTELAX, , 

CU.STODE, Fr. tiint p’cee of stuff 
which covers the ho!s:rt of a pistol. 

CUSlllEL, the h!ia*ld-bcarer uf |the 
ancients was so called. 


CU'J\ the actimi of a sharp or edged 
instriinieiu. ’i'lr^re arc six cuts estabrish- 
ed for tlie use oi tUc cavalry, to be made 

with 
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ivhh tlie broad sword or sabre. See 
Swoi'vD Ejccrcise. 

'£0 Cut off. To intercept, to hinder 
‘from union or return. In a military 
sense, this phrase is variously applicable, 
and extremely iamiliar. 

To Cut off an ennm/s retreat^ is to 
manonivre in such a manner as to pre- 
vent an opposini; army or body of men, 

, from retiring when closely pressed, ci- 
ther to their entrenchments, or into a 
fortified town from which they laul 
marched or sallied. Whole armies may^ 
•l)e cut off cither through the misma-" 
iiagement of their ow'ii generals, by ex- 
tending the line of operation too far, or 
througlx the superior talent# of an indi- 
vidual, who in the midst^of the hurry, 
noise, i^id desolation, wliich invariably 
attend a pitched battle, suddenly takes, 
advantage some opening in the wings 
or colter, and cuts off a iiiuierial part 
of his enemy s line. This happened at 
^l.aengo. When one army is superior 
to another in numbeis, and is com- 
ma udc< I by a i'iircwd and intelligent 
oflicer, it may always cut off a part at 
least of the o|*|^osing forces that come 
into action. Bacon observes that the king 
of tffis island, a wise man, and a great 
warrior, handled the matter so as to 
cut n/f* their land forces from their ships 
To Cut short. To abridge : as the 
sohliers were cut short of their pay. 

To Cut up. When the cavalry are 
sent in pursuit of a llyipg enemy, the 
latter are generally cut uj). 

To C\ji' through. A sn\aU body of 
brave men, beaded by a good ollicer, 
w ill frequently extricate itnclf from ajj- 
parent ci.ptivity, or destruction, by cut- 
ting its •way 'through superior force. 
British soldiers have fu ipieiitly exhi- 
bited proofs of tills cxtra(,idinary efifort 
ol‘ natural f:ourage. 

CU'fLKU, a mililary uiiifircr, whose 
business is to forge, temper, and mount 
all sorts of sv. ord-bladstf. 
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CUTTIES G-offl See IIltrench- 

MEXT. 

CUVETTE, in fortification, is a 
small ditch of 10 or 12 feet brq^d, 
made in the middle of a large dry ditek, 
about 4 or 4-J feet deep, serving as a 
retrenchment to defend the ditch, cr 
else to let water in, (if it can be hid 
during a siege), and afford an obstac^ 
should the enemy endeavour to crosl 
the fosse. 

CYCL^POEDiA. See Encyclo 

POEDIA. 

CYCLOID, a curve formed by ) 
point in a circle revolving upon a planci 

Thus every point in the outer rim ol 
a carriage wheel in motion moves in ^ 
cycloid. ^ 

CY' LINDER, or concave cylinder ^ 
a pun, is all the hollow length of thd 
piece or boic. See Cannon. 

Charged ( ’ Y 1 1 n der, the chamber or 
that part wliich receives the powder 
and ball. , 

Vacant Cylinder, that part of tlic 
hollow or bore which remains empty 
wIkmi the piece is loaded. 

CYMAU, a slight^overing; a scarf. 

CYLMBAL (Cymbale, Ft.) a war- 
like musical instrument in use am^ng 
the ancients, made of brass and silver, 
not *unlike our kettle-drums, and, as 
some think, yi their form, but smaller. 
They arc now used by the British 
and otfww European nations, in ^ their 
martial music. ' • 

CZAR, in military history, a title of 
honour assumed by the great dukes, or, 
as they arc now stiled, emperors of all 
the Rusbias. Tliis title is no doubt, by 
corruption, taken from Casar^ emperor; 
and the Czars accordingly bear an eagle 
as the symbol of their empire. The first 
that hnre this title was Basil, the son 
of Bnsilidc't, about the year 1470 . The 
Empress is called the Czarina or 
Tzuriua. • 
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D agger, in military afTairs, a : 

sdiort sword or poignard, ubonl, [ 
ta or 13 inches long. Lt is not long [ 
^nce duellists iouglit with ^word and 
dogger. 

DAGUE, Fr. dagger, a short thick 
|iDignard which was formerly used when 
mdividuals engaged in single combat. 
DAM. See Dyke. 

DAMAS, Ft', a sgbre made of the 
best polished steel, and well tempe red : 
it is excessively sharp, and is so called 
from Damascus in Syria, where the first 
of t^kind were manufactured. 

DAMASQUINE, Fr. is said of a 
poignard, ’ sabre, sword, musket, pistol, 
.shield, helmet, or lance, that is onia- 
. mented with gold or si her. 

' DAME, Fr. among miners any por- 
tion of earth whkh may reniuiu after 
the explosion of a mine has laLcn place. 
It likewise means a piece of wood v%ith 
tvJb handles used to press dovvu tiu*f or 
dirt in a lAortar. < 

DAME, ou qidllCylcv. a small turret 
which is erected upon a Pampart wall, 
or on the top of a building, to o\erlook 
the country;, and prevc^it soldiers from 
deserting. , 

DANCERS pour Icstroypesdc Irrrc, 
Fr. dangers to which land forces are ex- 
posed.' Under this title arc coinpre- 
Jiende^ unknown defiles, certain pas- 
sages in a country that have nut been re- 
connoitred; bridges which from the stra- 
tagem of the enemy are rendered un- 
^safe; rocks, straits of rivers, a wood, 
ft forest, an ambuscade; a height in the 
ahftp^of a curtain, behind which troops 
iir<e concealed; marshes, sand} grounds; 
false infonnatiun ; traitors ; weariness ; 
the want of jiay and of pna isioiis ; hard 
treatment, want of discipline; th«* bad 
exalnplc given by the ofiicers; neglect; 
unbounded security ; bad morals; plun- 
der allowed unseasonably; all the above 
are tilings which at various ti^ncs may 
expose an army ; but a wise and prudent 
genieral know s how to remove all dan- 
- {ers oF the kind. • 


DANSE inifitairg, Fr. a military 
dance used aiuoug tlie ancients. 

DAHD, F/’ a dart. 

Daiid // /n/, Fr. a javelin trimmed 
with iirc'-works, that is thrown on ships 
nr again^^t places which you wish to set 
on fu e. 

DARDER, Fr. to throw a dart or 
any other ]il>intcd weapon. 

DARDEUil, Fr. a person who 
tliidw s a dart. 

DARE, a challenge or defiance to 
single combat. ^ 

J ) A 1 1 1{ AIN. See TI \TTLE-f/rr/ry. 

]3Alt^l% Fr. the interior partfi<jf a 
port, which is shut w itli a chain, ami 
wlicic ga'iiics and other small craft are 
bheltered. 

DA in’, in nnrient military history,^ 
implies a small kind of lance, thrown 
by the hand. 

DAUI’llTN, a title given tr^tlio 
eldest son of France, and heir prcsunip- 
tivo to the crown, on account of the 
province of Dauphiiiy, which in 1313 
was given to Philip of \'alois, on thi? 
condition, by Humbert, dauphin of the 
Viennois, 

Dai I'lirx, Fr. a warlike engine 1150*3 
by the ancients to pierce tlirough and 
sink the gullies of their enemy. It threw 
a heavy muss of lead or of iron with 
such impetuosity as to ’do great execu- 
tion. This engine is mentiouMl in the 
acc!uunt of the naval cngatiement in 
wluch the Athenians, under the V'om- 
inand ofNicias, were defeated by the 
b}raciisans. 

Dauphins dcs canons, Fr. dolphin j 
which are made in relief on the ^trun- 
nions of field pieces. 

DAY, ill a military sense, implies 
any time in whidi armies may be en- 
gaged, from the rising of one day’s sun 
to that of another. According to John- 
son it signifies, the diu^- of contest, the 
contest, tlie battle. Hence a nard- 
foughtday. 

DAYSMAN, an umpire of the com- 
bat was so called, 

DEBANr 
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DEBANDADE. A la dcbandade, 
lielteMkcUer. 

. St hattre d la dchandnde, to fight in 
a loose, dispt'M'sed maiiniier. 

Laissfr d la dtbondade, to leave at ran- 
ilom, or in disorder. 

DEBAN DEMENT, Fr. the act of | 
being out of the line, or irregularly | 
formed. This may often occur among 
the best disciplined corps, or even in a 
whole army. An extraordinary cireiiin- 
atnnce may sometimes be prodnclive of 
a dcbandemcnt. It may likewise hap- 
’pen when a corps is exercising, on ac- 
count of the :;ien not being well dressed. 

DEBAItK. Sec DisEMiAiiK. 

DEBAUCHEil, Fr. t^ debauch, se- 
duce, or entice a scihlier from the ser- 
vice of^is King and country. During 
the reign of Louis XV. and in foniicr* 
reigns, it vftis tnacLCd, that any person 
who#ihould be convicied of having de- 
bauched or enticed a soldier from his 
duty sliould suffer death. By a late act 
of parliament it Is made a capital of- 
fence to entice or seduce a soldier from 
any regiment in the British service. 

DEBExNTDRE, is a kind of vvar- 
raij^ given inthcolfice of the board of 
ordiiance, whereby the person whose 
name is therein specified, is intitled to 
I '^ceivc such a sum of money ;.■> by for- 
mer contract had been agreed on, whe- 
^^er wages, or otherwise. Debenture, in 
some of tlic acts of parliament, denotes 
§L kind of bond or bill, first given in Ki l-O, 
W'hcreby the government is charged to 
pay llie soldier, creditor, or his assigns, 
the money due on auditing the account 
of his arrears. The payments of the 
board ojordiwmce for the larger services 
at home arc alwiiys made by debentures; 
aniA lie usual practice has been to make 
those payments which are said to be 
in course of ollice, at a period which is 
always somewhat more than three 
moutlis after tlie date of eacli debenture, 
and wliich can never exceed six: to pay, I 
for instance, at once ibr the three 
• months of January, February, and 
March, as early as possible after the 
30th of Juno. 

Debentures are generally made up at 
the*Pay-C)Hice, by virtue of warrants 
from tile War-Office, w'ith the state of 
regimen lal charges annexed, after w'hieh 
is issued the final, or clearing warrant, 
^ee Warrant. 


DEBILLER, Fr. to take off the 
horses that arc used in dragging boats 
up a river. 

DEBLAYER un Camp, Fr. To eva- 
cuate u camp for the purpose of clean- 
ing and purifying the ground. 

Deblayer les ierrea d^un fosse, Fr. 
to tlirow away the superfluous earth 
which is not used in constructing a pa- 
rapet. 

DEBORDEMENT, Thiswmrd 

is applied to that excess and want of 
good order aiihing troops, v’hich induce 
t hem i o overrun a country that is friend- 
ly or otherwise. Vebordemmt was the 
ancient ap[-elhiti«)n given to the irnn>- 
tion of a tribe of hnrb:iriaiis, who came 
from^afar isi invade a strange country. 

DEBORDEli, Fr. to extend to the 
right or left so as to be beyond the ex- 
treme points of a fortilied town or 
place, 

DEBOUCHE, F/’l the outlet of a 
wood or narroif pass. 

Debouciie de tranches, Fr. the open- 
ing which is made at the extremity of a ^ 
trench, in order to ci^rry the work more 
forv\:ird, by f(;rmiiig new boyaus, and 
to attack a place more closely. 

DEBOUCH KMENT, Fr. the mash- 
ing ^f an army from a narrow place into 
one more open. 

DEBOUO^llKR, Fr. to march out of ' 
a defile or narrow pass, or out of a 
wood, village, "iicC. either to meet an 
enemy or to retire from^him. It also 
signifies to begin a trench or boyaii, in 
fortification, in a zig-zag direction from 
a preceding one. • 

Delouchei: une frrossc houche dfeu, 
Fr. to take the wadding out of a piece 
of ordnance. 

DpBOURRER, Fr. to take the Pad- 
ding put of a caniioii or musquet. 

DEBRIS d^unc arntce, Fr. the re- 
mains of an army which luns f^een 
routed. 

DEBTS and Credits. Every cap- 
tain of a troop or company in the British 
service is dlrecicd to give in a monthly 
statement of the debts and credits ©f his 
men ; and it is the duty ' of every coiii- 
iiianding officer to examine each list, 
and to see, that, no injustice or irregu- 
larity lias been couiilciumced or over- 
looked in so imjiortant an qbject as eve- 
ry money injitter betweeji ojiicer and 
soldier mo>t iinnuestionubivis. 

B ' DEBUS- 
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T)EBUSQIJER, Fr. to drive an enr- i 
nl^^s party iVorn an ainbuiOadc or post. 

.DECAAIPER, Fr. to leave one camp j 
ii^ order to and occupy another. 

J)E('ArjJO\, in tbi tiiirafion, is a 
pcdygon iigme, having 10 sides, and as 
many ajigles; and if all the sides and 
angles l)c equal, it is called a rognkir 
decagon, and may be inscribed in a 
circle. The sidts of a regidar dcciiaon 
are, in power and length equal lo the 
greatest segment of an h( \agon in- 
scribed in the same circle, and cut in 
extreme and mean proportion. 

DEC AGON K, Fr. See Decacox. 

To DECAIVJP, to march an army or 
body of men from the ground wheie it 
before lay encamped. Itfdso signifies 
to quit ail} place or poaition in an un- 
expected iiKuiiK r. I!:*cc ('ami*. • 

DECAMlMiAll'.N'r, iV. the break- 
ing up of an encampment.’ 

DECANUS, in Uonuiii military his- 
tory, an olRccr wlio {cesided over ten 
cither ollieeis, and was head of the eon- 
lubeniium, or serjeunt of a iiie of Ho- 
man soldiers. 


behaved tlHiiisclvcs cowardly in the 
/ield, 'I hc luiiuca of all the guilty were 
put into an urn or helmet, and as hiany 
were ilniwn out as inade the tenth part 
of the whole number;^ tiic latter were 
put to the sw'ord, and the otliers savecL 
D E( M MEH, Fr. See Dlci mate,. 
DECL VUA'nOX fl/'rafr, (Dcciara- 
tioa (If y^utrrf, Er.) ti pnlilic proclama- 
tion lu.idc by the lieralil at arms to tlie 
mciiilH’r*-, or snliji cts of a slate, de^ 
elariiig tbcui to be at war with any fo- 
reign ])owei, and forbidding all and 
every one to aid or assist tlic common 
enemy, at tlu'ir peril. 

7t) LAiii: War. (declarer la 
^lurrc^) I'r. to make it publicly known, 
ihat one power is upon t,lie eve of acting 
ofR'iisivcIy against anotln'r. * 

J^hCJ.K.tvb Fr.w macliine tliatscrvcs 
to diivc staves in the groiiiid. 

I^KCLIXTI V, as oppnsed to iu;clivi- 
ty, means a gradual mclinalion, or ob- 
liquity reckoned downward-.. 

I DECOIKEEH, /•'/•. to take olV the 
I cover that is ]>la( (*d on the pjimmi> 

• match wliicli leads lo the sancissoii of 


T)E(’1I AUGl'f,' Fr, the act of firing 
oiT a iinisquct. 

^D.tCHAUUE Gexer vle, Fr. a gene- 
ral discharge. 

Dt CHARGE d^arnm ^ur un marly Fr. 
a discharge of miisqueirt over a dead 
Lodv. 

l)ECirARGEUriS,vFr. are men ap- 
])ointed to iSLieiid the park of arlillerv, 
and to assist the non-r oinuiissioncd olli- 
cers, \c. who are employed on that 
service. It is the duty of the former 
to keep a specitic uccount of articles 
receiveil and coiisuinrd, in onU'r lo en- 
able the latter to funiisli llieir oilicers 
with arenrate statenicnf'-'. 

DF.ClllRl'^ili. la cartouche arcc Ics 
dents, Fr. to bite cartridne. 

2bJ)E(’LMA'l’E, lodividp anybody 
men into as miiiiy tenriis as the ag- 
gregate number will atlbrd, and to mrike 
tlicni ca.st lots for the purpose of being 
punisiipd. 

XbJ)L( I MATE soldiers, Dcciwcr des 
soldats, I'r. to cliuse one out of ten, by 
lot, cither byway of pimishment, or for 
the puiqiose of being CMiiployed upon 
some public work. 

DEClMA'riON, in Roman military 
liistory. a punisbment indicted upon 
such sofLlitTs us quitttid their post, or 


II a nuiie. 

DKCOIFFEll tinc jusi'c, Fr. ti\,take 
I otVtJie wax or mastic I’omposilion by 
1 wlncli tli<i iiillammabJe malter is con- 
lined. Tins term i> also used with re- 
I gard to slielN. 7'lip J'Ve]i»‘}i sometimes 
! si\^, grater la f user debumhes; to scrape 
; olV die fuse of a bomb. 

DECJOMBillidt, Fr. to carry avvivy 
the louse stones, ^c. which have been 
made in a breach bva besieging rncinv. 

DECOAIBIIES,' Fr. the rubbish 
which is the consequence of a breach 
being made in a work; or guy other loosn 
ruins that may have been occasioned 
by time. 

DECOAIPTE, Fr. in a general sense* 
di-’-coiiJit or dediiclion iiiiide on any 
given .sum or allowance. 

DicOMiM'B also signifies a liquida- 
tion, or balance, wliich from time to 
time was made in tlie old French ser- 
vice, between the eapluiu of a conipaiiy 
and each private soldier, for monies ad- 
vaiiceti or in hand; hence Payer le dc^ 
vumple aux troupes, to pay wliattiver 
sum or sums may be duo to the troops, 
after having rliidiuti'd monies that liail 
been advanced. Die. de. I' Acad, in 
the JlriTi.sh service every infantry sol- 
i diei* IS settled v.itli on the !24lh day in 
' eucli 
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each inonlh. I'lie cavalry is paid every 
^ second month. 

. '0\ F! UR, Fr, discorarit: ronto. 

Fr. to bleep out or 

quartC:?r-{/ 

DF.C’Ol DllR, cti’C ni Hh'oiuhVy Fr. 
to l»e on h.td terms; to be deU mimed 
tt) lii:ht. 

DnCOURACM^I^, Fr. to dishearten. 

• DKCOlA'F.Jn’K, yl//rr a la cfcam- 
vertfy I’r. I’o patroh-. In llie old French ^ 
service, the party orden'il to ])ertdriii 
this duty, when in a L^vnison, usually ! 
vv( nt three mile*' round ihe tortilicalioiis i 
to pick lip sliajelers who eoiild not ae- i 
eoiint rorlheiiibelv c^^jaiid los(j)^'iiicspie>, 
should any lie lurkini; ahoii^ 

AHer a la ] )i i on v t n i r, when ap- 
plied to iiTiy jtarty that is detarhed iVom - 
the army, signifies to reconnoiln* tlie 
enemy. Cavalr> are iisu.illy employed 
upon this duty. 

T)R(!()V^,a stPatai;cm to carry olT the 
enernyV hoise.s in a rora<;ini; party, or 
from the pasliire; to excculc which, 
you must he <li‘«gmscd, and mi\ on 
Jiorscback. in the pasture, or ainoiii^st 
^the foragers tm*ihat side on wdiieh yon 
pro|)#se to fly: you must (hen begin by 
iirino a lew shots, whicli are to be 
answered by sucii of your party as are 
* appfiinfed to drive up the rear, and are 
ju)stt‘d at rlie o})pnsito extremity of the 
jrjsture, or loraanuj, iirtmnd; after winch 
they are to gallop from tlieir dlllercnl 
.stations towards the side fixed for the 
ihght, shouting and liiiiig all the way: 
the hois('s lieing thii.'» alarmed, and 
provoked by rlu* examph of others, will 
break loose tVom ihe pickets, throw 
dowii thtjir I'lck-rs :'miI the trusses, and 
setting np agallop, will naturally direct 
their coiirsi* to tile same sidci; insonmcli 
that, if the number of them was ever 
so great, you might lead them in that 
manner for several leiiguos together: 
when voii are got into some road, bor- 
dered a hedge, or ditch, you must 
stop as gently as possible; and without 
wiking any noise; the liorses will then 
snlTer themselves to be taken without 
any ojiposition. It is railed in French 
Uaraui' ; and Count Saxe is the only 
author that mentions it. 

DKCOYKD, an eiHuny is said to be 
decoyed when a small body of troops 
, draws him into act ion, whilst the mam 
' body lies in ambush ready to act with 
. the greiitcsit efl'cct. 


I DEf’lMlU'i itn paj/Sy Fr. to give a 
general and fometimes a particiiiar de- 
scription of a country, which requires 
precision and correctness in the persiifi 
who makts either a verbal or writti’ii 
deseiiption. 

DFiCl'liiO, in Roman military his- 
tory, a coinin:mdcr of ten men in the 
army, or chief ot a deeiirv, 

] )r.Cl’ R V, teiiRoman ‘•oldiers ranged 
under one ^chief, or leader, calltxi the 
Deciiiio. 

DFDAXS d^uvr vil/c dc ^verre, Fr. 
the inside of a fojtilied town, i. e, all 
the works which arc within the line of 
eireumvallatinii. 

DJCKF, a term used in the disposi- 
tion or arr.mSement of soMids ihatare 
placed in ranks before e.ieh other ; 
*licnce Ih o df-rp, three det p, ike. d’roojis 
are told olV in ranks of two, or three 
dt'op, and on some occasions in four or 
more. 

DRFATUE, Ft* to defeat. 

DRFAITI'', Fr. deleat. The loss of 
a battle. An army is raiiicuc (over- 
powered) when the f^-Id of battle is 
lost ; it defaitr when besides the loss 
of the field of batth', there are a great 
nmnbcr killed, vvomided and made jnl- 
soneri*. The w ord defuile is only appli- 
cable to an annify but never to a de- 
taclimenl ; in *1110 luttcT e.ise it is said 
I to have been overpowered. 

IJl’^FAUI/rKR. Sec J)nsr.RTEn. 

1) I'^.FRA'f, the overthrow of an army’, 
I)i:i FCTION. See iMriiNv, 
DI’J'I'.Nf’R, in fortilication, consists 
of all sorts of works that cover ai«rl de- 
fend the opposite posts; as flanks, pa- 
rapets, ca/cmattes, and fausse-hruys. It 
is almost iinpo?siljIe to fix the miner to 
the face of a b.istion, till the def< nees 
of the opposite one are ruined; that is, 
till the parapet of its Hank is beaten 
down, ami the cannon, ip all part»thgt 
can fire upon that face which is attack- 
ed, is dismounted. Sec Foktifka- 

TION. 

Act ire 1) F-r F N c F , general 1 y eon sidcred , 
means eve ry species of oUeiiMve oprt-a- 
lion w hicli is resorted to by the be- 
sieged, to annoy the besiegers. Such, 
for instagee, is the disi'harge of heavy 
ordnance from the walls, the emission 
of shells, and the firing of musquetry. 
A mass of watejr may likewise be«undcr- 
stood to mean active defence, provided 
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it can be increased neecn-ding to the 
exigency of the service, and be sudden- 
ly made to overll()vv the outworks, or 
eivtrenchnienth of llu\besieging enemy. 
Mines which are earned beyond the 
fortificatitnis may liktiwise be included 
under tin head. 

Va'^si'ce OKFI:^c^ is chieily confined 
to inundations, and iscllected by letting 
out ual<’r in sucli ;i nianiK'r, that the 
Jevci ground which lies round a foiiilietl 
ton :i or pUtc^ may be entire!yf>verllowcd 
and become an inert btagriant pool. 
Merc submersion is, in fact, the distin- 
guishing cliaracter of this sjKcics of de- 
fence, which docs not iiiroril any other 
movement than what naturally' a rises 
from the greater or lesser«elevation of 
the waters, without the means of urging 
them beyond a gi\en point. 

Distant DEF£^(;E, consists in being 
able to interrupt the enemy’s niovcmeuts 
% circuitous inundations ; to inun- 
date, for instance, a bridge, when a con- 
voy is passing, or to insulate batteries, 
the heads of saps or lodgments w hirh 
have been iiiado in the covert-way, is 
to act upon a disfant defence. By this 
species of defence an enemy’s comnni- 
ni^itions may be perpetually intercept- 
ed, and his approaches so obstj ycted 
as to force him to lea\e dangerous in- 
tervals. • 

See Belidor’s treatise on Hydraulic 
Architecture. • 

Line q/'Dgt y.scFjVepvescu I s Uie flight 
of ainusquet-ball from the place w'hcrc 
the iiiusqueteers stand, to scour tlic face 
of the Jjastioii. It should never < .ceed 
the reach of a inuaquct. It. is eiiher 
fichaiit or razant: the first is wlitii it 
is drawn from the angle (jf the cui wUia 
to the Hanked angle; tlie last wlieni: 
drawn from a poir.t in the curtain, n. 
ing the face of the liaslioii. 

Lit^ of Dl:T■K^(E is the distance 
bcfvveen the salient arglc of the bastion 
and the opposite Hank; that is, it !«> the 
face produced to the llank. See Fokii- 
fiCA rroN. 

Jli-.iT.NCE of rivers, in military af- 
fairs is a vigorous eifort to prevent the 
enemy from passing; to eftcct which, 
a careful and attentive othcer will rai -.e 
redoubts, and if nerc.ssuryjfiin Curtains 
.thereto : he will place them as near the 
banks as possible, observing to cut a 
trench tlirough the ground at the wind- 


ings of the river, which in:*.v be favoura- 
ble to ilie enemy, and to place ad^' -need 
redoubts there, to prevent his hAving 
any grouiul lit to form on, &c. See 
Bivkhs. 

To he in a posture o/* D efence, is to 
be prepared to oppo^se an criemy,*»vhcihcr 
in regard to rcdouL;ts, baltcrics, or in 
the open liclil. 

2 b DFJ''Ki\D, to fortify, secure, or 
mainiainn ]»lacc or cause. 

Dfi rBNDANT, i*’ a synoiiinions 
w'ord L\n' Jla/Kif ant : t*/' flank defends 
the curtain and the ouy 'iteyi/cc of the 
()a<tio,i: \\\v hnlf-moo,iV‘\ lui ^ I lie //or?/- 
€/»»//:, or ^roau-irork; ll’-' ^verl-icuif 
defends or nroLccts tiu* upprui cfti s 
the .s, in an entrcnciiment the redan 
])rotccts ihc space whicli c»»^.iit'cts it 
wilii another rtdnn; a p/ucc if urnis dc- 
fem^s tlie approach on loin' sides. 

D' I E. .;r., Fr. »Jrc cn Hut dc difense, 
tcch.ii». all\ . s l ) bi in a state of 
(iefence, or ahii* to resist. The Fiench 
I UMuilly say; cciic rccloufecst en dfense; 

I thisndoubt i^ iiiastale ufdelence. 

Dki 1 nsj:, I/, prohilnli -n. An order 
' issued Ly .some auperiof oi'.ecr forbid- 
ding the tr(K)[)s of a gurri>*on orcaipp to 
I do cerLaiii things. i>ee Line of Dl- 
I 1'i:m e. 

I Defenses irune phirr,Yr. tlio works 
I of a fortified place, hce Dili lnce in 
i Foil III rcAi lo.N. 

I DFI FASIV K, serving to defend; in 
I a state or posture ol dei'ence. •> 

I J )j. IT xst V I -aur. .See W a r. 

I DEFIAXCF. See Challenge. 

DEFICIKXT, wanting to complete, 
as when a rtgiment, tioop, or com- 
pany bus not its prescribed number of 
nicii.^ 

I DEFT d^armeSf Fr. a challenge, or 
I pro. ci.ri, >11 to fight, much in practice 
SOL ‘•enluries hack. 

FILE, ill rnili’Hry aftairs, a nar- 
. row passage, or road, through which 
I the ti ooj cannot march, otht:r\» ise than 
; 1 y iiialir ' a small front, and liling off; 
^ ' j that l '0 enemy may take an opportu- 
nity to h top or iiarrass thoir march, and 
to charge them with so much tlie more 
advantage, because \ he rear cannot come 
up to the relief of the friM> . 

Defile, among the I rench is also 
calleil //./tlT'c. 

To Defile, is to reduce divisions or 
platoons into a small front, in order to 

march 
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march through a clehle; which is most 
conveniently done by facing to either 
. t]i 5 rit;ht or left, ancl ihen wlieeliiig to 
eitlier rightof* left, and iruirching through 
by files, &c. It hits been mentioned 
by a writer on iniliiary miiiiu'uvres, that 
deiiliug should be performed with rapi- 
dity, for this obvious reason, that a 
body of men which advances towards, 
or retires from an approaching enemy, 
may get into line, or into columns pre- 
pared for action, without loss of tmie. 
'Inhere may, however, be exceptions to 
’ this general rule. For instance, if the 
regiment is passing a bridge, either re- 
treating or advancing, and the bridge 
is not linn, the pressur^iqioii it must 
be as little as possible^ because if it 
should* break down, the regiment is sud- 
denly separated, and the remainder may 
lie cut to pieces. In passing a common 
delile the pace must be proportioned to 
the nature; of the ground. 

DEFIUNCI a ioJgmnit. See 

1.ADE. 

DK FORTIER, br, in a military 
sense, signifies to break : as defonner 
uni'. co/onnCf break a column. 

)EFY. See C*IlAL^K^c.c. 
)HGAGER un soidat, Fr. to give a 
soldier his discharge, either on account 
of his having served his lime, of his 
being iiifirni, or in cousequcMiee of his 
paying a small sum to procure a sub- 
stitute. 

• DEG ARNIR 7 /nr /brZms, unc 
un panic, iVc. to dismantle a fortrtss, a 
line of forliiicaiioii, a post, by with- 
drawing the troops, and sending away 
the camion. 

DEGAJST, the laving waste an 
enemy’s country, jiarticularly in the 
iieJ^libonrhood of a town which an 
army attempts to r(’(lr.re by famine, or 
wliich refuses to pay military exactions. 

DEGORGEOIR, Fr. a sort of steel 
ricker iisi'd in examining the touch- 
ol^ of a cannon. 

DEGORGER, F/’.to clear out some 
obstruction. 

D JE GORGER une embrasure, Fr. to lower 
the earth in an embrasure, so as to have 
a perfect view of any object against 
wKieU a piece of ordnance is to be 
pointed. 

DeGOURDI, Fr. polished. It is 
said proverbially of a soldier wlio uii- 
dersUuds iiis duty well; that he is a 


man drgourdi'; in the like manner it is 
said of a chirnsy, auk ward recruit, that 
he must be degourdi, that is to say^ 
that he wants a proper drilling. y 
D m RAD AllON ,( D^gradation,¥r.) 
in a military life, the act of depriving 
ail ollicer for ever of his commission, 
rank, dignity, or degree of lionour; and 
taking away, at the same time, title, 
badge, and every other privilege of an 
officer. 

DhGRtDVTION sur /c.f OUV R AGES p/Zr 

le 1 1 u de l’em n kmi, Fr. vide Ouvrages 
degrades. 

DEDIIADER, Fr. to degrade. The 
chaiactcr of a soldier in E’rance was 
formerly, and we prcMumc still is, so 
scrupiiluiisjy watched, tiiat criminals 
were never delivere/l over to the charge 
of the Civil power, or sent to be exe- 
cuted, without liaving been previously 
degraded ; w hlcli was done in the fol- 
low ing manner : 

As soon as die serjeant of the com- 
pany tovviiich the culprit belonged, had 
received orders from the major of the 
regiment, to degrade and render him' 
incapable of beariiig*arms; he accoutred 
him cap-a-pce, taking care to place 
hi^ light hand upon the butt-end of the 
nuisquct, wlfilo the soldier remained 
lied. IJo then repeated the following 
woids : thee unworthif to hear 

arms, tre thns degrade and render thee^ 
Incapah/f of them. “ Te trouvant in- 
diijiic de j’oricr les armies, nous t^en- 
degradoiis." He tlien drew the mus- 
quet iVoin his arm backwards, took off 
his cross-belt, sword, &c. an^ finally, 
.gave him a kick upon the po3teriors. 
'\ Iter which the serjeant retired, and 
the executioner- sti/.cd the criminal. 
See Duum-out. 

DtGUADEU un officier, un soidat^ 
Fr. to take away an officci’^s commisn 
sion, and declare him unwythy to 
serve. To order a front rank man into 
the rear, as matter of disgrace, or to 
drum linn out of a regiment. 

DEG HE, Fr. See Degree. 

Degre dc latitude, Fr. a portion of 
land between two parallels. 

Decre^z/c longitude, Fr. a portioQ 
of land between two meridians. • 

DEGREE. Though this term pro* 
perly belongs to geometry, neverthdess 
It is frequently used both ip fortifica- 
tion^ and gunnery. Hence it will not 

be 
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be improper to declare, tliat it is a di- , 
vision of u ciix*lc’, iiw*ludini; ii 360tli j 
pnrt^ of its ciiTiiiufererice. Every rii He l 
IS st^po«.ed to l)C divided into ; 

parts cabled dc^rce-^, and each dtj;ree! 
into 60', other parts, called iniuutes; I 
each of these iiiiimtes being divided into \ 
60 *' seconds, each second into thirds, \ 
and so on. | 

DE( rU 18131 K\T dc nom S\- dr (jiia- : 

Er. fIl^gni^e of name and rank. I 
DEffARNACllER, on V>riiui- ' 
NACHEMKNT, I'V. to iiiisaddle a liorsc, 
and take off every part of his harness i 
and annour. I 

DEHOllS, in the military art, are ' 
atl sorts of oni-worksin geneial, placed j 
at some distance from the walls of a ' 
fortification, the better to Feenrc the | 
main places, and to protect the -a ge, 
&c. See T'oriii 7f atio.v. | 

DELAI'OR, an informer. Under j 
the Roman emperor? rhi-^ contemptible | 
species \^as very coinnioit? 'I'aeilns ii'.- j 
forms us, that the tyrants ciicouraticd ! 
them to carry on that infimons tiadc | 
br granting them r^'wardN. Ca/i^nla , 
allowed them ono-eiginh of the pro- | 
pcrly of the accused person, "i'liesup- * 
port (W the law became an insirimient 
of which the informers took advantayo 
to set a livelihood, hut us they con- 
sulted only thfir <j>mi interesf, they in- I 
Variably Iod«:cd their mfonnarioiih I 
against the most re-^pirtabli’ citiztms, >.0 \ 
that tranc/nililiv and personal safety [ 
were eiitin'ly out uf the fpu -ii'in ; till ■ 
at last T'fira and I'rnhtn put au eiid to 
tlKit piiblir: nui-aiu'C, and bar! th(' in- • 
foi’iners put to death. The rvpnu/w^’of 
the piT'scnt J^'iCju !i (io\ernnK nt is the 
Simu- inf iMKiii*) ^^.^tem miMil.' 

DELIN KA rU>N, an outline, or ' 
slceteh. See Dcmcx. [ 

]>EIdVI'’R. See St Rni'Nnr.R. | 

DE^dWtER, ^nie fronpr, nne idle < 
ii.wr^rV, Fr. to relieve a body of men, ] 
or besieged town, by forcing the enemy ! 
to uitli(i'-aw. 

DJ^UifS, Fr, select men from Al- 
bania \^‘bo volunteer their services for 
the arnih s of the (Jraiul Seignor, and 
receive no ptiy. their undanuUd cou- 
rage is superior to that of ary either 
nation. No man was admitted into 
that body unless he be of a proper 
lieight, rolnwt, and of a mjurtial coun- 
tenunce. Previous to then* being em- 


I bodied they must give proofs of their 
1 vahair. Their dress alone is enough to 
I hitimidatc the foe. I'lie Sanjnes and 
Briff^lrrhct/^ seleet their guard from 

■ amongst these Albanians,* on acediintof 
. their coil rag'' and iid('lity. They are 

1 armed with a sabre, a lance, a battle- 
! axe, and sometimes with pistols; hut 
I they pit {V r other weapons to tire-arms* 

. as they may, in their opinion, aerjuirc 
\ more* glory by making use of the 
I b»niH*r. 

‘ DEI^OCIER, Fr. to di^'lodsc;, to 
match off. 'Mii^ term is used amoii" 

. the FieJiHi l)Oth to *«ignil‘\ the act. of 
• withdiaunig •or marching away on<*s 
self* or of forcing to rctieat and 

1 r|in^ a po-uion. Hence, ren- 

‘ uictni : to di-.lofjje an eivmv. 

. M)Ef/»r.i;MFA"J\ />. it is ‘^aid of 
troupe rpiartered by ihipe : the L-.ime is 
I said of a eainp. ^ 

I OFAIAA I I'I.ER, Fc. to dronanile; 
to destioy the woiks of a fortified 

pi. 'Cl*. 

; OiZMF.N'n, Fr. the. lie, A young 
I soldier most know, from the moment 

■ he embraces the pioti^.-ion of arm*!, 

I hat this word (mu ne\ ♦' r .’-rape withinp- 

, piinity from dielips ofainan ofliononr, 
land C'jurially ot a soldier; in sliort, 

, up'on no occasion whtitever, mu'*! h»', 

I U'.i* the e^l)•.f '*-ion ; lor annMTgst cni- 
j ii/cd natrons /.> urcr I he fir u aoiv 
! gro'-s ln‘«nlr : amongst military men it is 
reckoned tlie greatest offeiu-e, and the • 
; satisfaction rtipnred is not so ea'^ily 
gi\tn as it was amongst the Roman?, 
who had nolhiiii: moie to do than to Miy 
‘ to the affronted person, noli te f'urtutn 

j 1 )1 311-13 \S'r ION, is a work with 

■ onl\ one. face and one think. Sec Fou- 
I 1 II K’A'I io\. 

j DKMl-CAiSNON. Spp Can no.s. 

I T)KMr-C;UlA'KK.lX. ScoCvNNox. 

DKMl-UIAAlE'ntK, l-'r.u striiil line 
drawn from the center of a circle to Us 
circnm/erence. 

DEMI-DISTANCE dot poh/f^ofint, 
Fr. is the distance between the e.\tciior 
pulvgons ami the angU'.s. 

Or.Mi-DisrANCEs, Fr. half-distan- 
ces ; as srrrez fa colomic a dn?n- 
distances, close the column at half dis- 
tances. 

JlE.MT-FFLFi, Fr. is that rank in a 
French biRtitlion, which immediately 

succeccU 
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M'lCfecds to the ferrc-dcmi-fi/e, amlisiit 
the liead of tiic reifitiiiiinj; hulf oi’ its 
. ilepth. 

DEMI-GOUCjIK, ill fortifiCKtion, is 
hiilf the ji^ori;6, or entrance mto the 
bastion, not taken directly from lins^le 
to ant;le, whcie the bustion joins the 
c'lii'taui, but from the angle of the iLiiik 
to the center of tlic bastion ; or the au- 
i!;lc which the two curtains would make, 
by their prolonjratiou. .See Eoaiiei- 

CATIO.N. 

DEMI-LANCE, a light lance or 
spear. 

T) KAIT-I UX E, in fortiiicatlon, is a 
work [daced licibic ihcruuam l<i co\er ! 
il, and pitwent the lla^ ^ fnjiii heiiiir il 
diK:o\crcd siciew-ay>. It ih made of two j 
facc-’jfiKviiii!; in an outward angle. See 1 
EoitUl'lCAl ION. • I 

Di nesdHin'hecSj Tr. these works ! 
arCiCoii'iiriu ted like hasiions, ('ither le- ! 
vel, dat, uv elevated, aerorfliiaj: as cir- | 
cumst.inct'-s reijuirt'j and \.hicii depemls i 
n[)on the elevation or deplii of the co- ! 
vert -way. 

Di:m I - pfovi //()/<’, Fr. u curved lino, ' 
but less so than that of the jjaraboie. ; 

Panilnde. 1 

^ Dr-Mi-p/^;'a//c/c.s', or Places d\lrmcs, 
Fr. parts of trenches conducted in pu- [ 
rallel hues in front of the place, between I 
the second and third parallel, with a 
view ot protecting from a shorter dis- 
luiice, the head of tiie saps^ until the 
•third parallel is completed. Tiieir length 
and deptli are the same as that of llu' 
parallels : they are from I’orty to iifty \ 
toises long. ” I 

DEMi-p/Vyi<f, a long javelin or spoil- ' 
toon. ^ I 

Dj:vti-7’erf/p///f«^, Fr. a revetement } 
miftle of brick work, which supports ' 
tlic rampart, from the hot tom of tlie ! 
ditch, to a foot above the hwel of the j 
fmintry. 'fhe demi revtlement costs less 
lliau the rtvcletnent ’entier, and is |i 
upiMly us advantageous in every re- 
spect.' 

» DnMi-/o/«r adroite, Fr. Sec Right 

ABOUT. 

DEMr-<o?«r a gauehc, Fr. Sec I.i i r 

ABOUT. 

Demission, FV. Resignation. 

DEMOLTR une plnce, Fr. is to de- 
stroy the toiTiticatiuns of a fort, that it 
may no longer he in a state of defence. 

DEMOJ^il JON, the act of over- 
llirovving building?, 


DEMON TER luie piece d' Artillef'ie^ 
Fr. to dismount a piece of artillery; to 
take it oil’ its carriage. 

Di'MoxTi'it le canon (Pune 
tressv, Fr. To hit a piece of ordnance 
or artillery holorigiiig to a fortress, so 
as to destroy its c.irriage, and by that 
nie.uis render it useless to the enemy, 
Dj:.iMomtu ane troupe d cticvafy 
Fr. to wound or lame tlie horses of a 
troop of eavalr v, so as to J under them ' 
unlit for^scrvice. 

DEMENIR, Fr. to take aw'ay from 
a place the provisions and amiiiunitioa 
it cmitaincd. 

DENNISON, 11 free man, or native 
of a country or slate, as opposed to 
alien. • 

DENOMBREMl-.NT, Fr. the com- 
plement of a troop or company; also 
tlie number of battalions, 6cc. whicli 
compose an army, or of inhabitants 
that dwell in a town. 

DVSOW PAi un soldaf, Fr. to give 
notici' to the captain of a troop or com- 
pan\, or to the regiment, of a soldier's 
inlenlioii to dcscrt.^ 

1); NuNci.ii /oit* troupe, Fr. to give 
iMtclligcnce of the movement of aa 
armed body of men, of Us stroiigtli, 
proposed route', N:c, 
l)lk\()NLlATElJTl (Pun deserteur, 
Fr. Duiiifg the ohl government of 
France, a military regulation existed by 
wliicli any pefson wiio discovered a de- 
stTler, was entitled to bi5 full discharge, 
if a si,ldier; and to one hundred livres, 
or 4l. 3s. Id. reward. 

DtxoNCiATi UR, in a gene4*al sense, 
may not improperly be Ccdled a uiili- 
tarv informer. So rigiil indeed, were 
the rcgiilsRions, (even in the most cor- 
rupt state of the. French gov*ernmeut) 
against every species of nusapplicatiou 
and embcz/.lcnu'iit, that if a private 
dragoon gave information to Uu? com- 
missary of musters of a tioop norse 
that Imd passed niusUT, having been 
used in the private service of an officer, 
ho was entitled not only to his discharge, 
but received moreover oiu! hundred 
livres in cash, and became master of 
liie iiorse and e(|inpage; with which be 
rot ired umu>ii sted. It is not iiitiitioncd 
ill the publication from which we ex- 
tract lids remark, whether the officer 
wan cusliieryd, but we presiune he was. 

One hundicd and fifty Uvies were like- 
wise 
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wise paid to any dragoon, or soldier, 
wlio should give iiiforniation of a pre- 
iiif|ditated duel ; lie obtained moreover 
■his’*disch«rge. 

DENSITY of bodies. See Motion. 

DENTS ( anne jusqa\iux ) Fr. is said 
of a man who carries as many arms 
about him as if he was going to light 
half a score. 

DEPARTEMENT, Fr. when speak- 
ing of the quarters distributed among 
the troops, the expression ilsed, is to 
have expedited tlie departement of the 
quarters. 

Di: PARTFMr.N 7 , Fr. a certain rxtentof 
country which is under the same juris- 
diction, or authority: any particular 
district which is subject to*tlie orrters, 
and under the suporintendance of a civil 
magistrate^ or military cliaraeier. 

Departemext also sigiiiliesns uith 
us, a public oflicc, viz. departemcvl dc 
ta guerre, de la marhic; the war, the 
marine department. * 

DEPASSKR, (or D£BOiider>, Fr. 
To over run. In oblique moveniriils, 
particular care sli^nild be tuKi'ii noi to 
afford an enemy ilint advances on the 
same points with yourself, ih(' means of 
out»flanking you ; winch must inevita- 
bly happen, should any part of your 
troops over-run thoir proper ground. 
For the instant such an trror occurs, 
your antagonist v\ill only have (o form 
a retired flank, oppose ^ou in friint on 
that part, an3 charge tiie roiiiHiiider in 
flank, after having cutoff all the troops 
that had over-ruii. 

Se luisser Depa'iser, to suffer your- 
self to he overtaken. 

DEPECIIES, Fr. di.-patclics, letters, 
&c. which are carried by a SJiccial mes- 
senger. 

DEFENSES seneles, Fr. in a mi- 
litary sense, implies setn-et sendee moiiev. 

yEFERTR, Fr. to waste away; an 
army is said to be in this state when 
•it is afflicted with a pestilential or epi- 
demical disorder; when it is short of 
provisions; when the troops do not 
enter into cantonments as tlic season 
‘requires it, or if they sufler from any 
other accident. 

.PEPEUPLER, Fr. to depopulate. 

DEPLOY, {tleployer, Ir.) to display, 
to spread out ; a colUAnv U said to de- 
ploy, when the divisionsbOfieii out, or 
extend to form line oh any given 
division. 


DEPLOY MklNT, {deploiement, Fr.) 
or jftank march, in a military sense, the 
act of unfolding or expanding any given 
body of men, so as to extend tlieir 
front. According to the system pub- 
lished by authority, a deployment 
be made in various ways. "I 'he princi- 
pal one is, from the close column into 
line. A batuilion in close column may 
form in line on its front, right or left, 
on its rear, or on any central division, 
by the deployment, (»r flank march, and 
by which it successively uncovers and 
extends its several divisions. 

In the passage oftlie obstacle, parts of 
tlie battalion are required to form in 
close coluiiin,^ud again deploy into line ; 
altliough the division formed* upon roii- 
tiiiues to be moveable. This, however, 
•depends wholly upon the nature of the 
ground or country, over which tlie bat- 
talion is marching. 

Dkpi.oyment info line on a front di- 
vision, the right in front, is ellu ted by 
halting that divisi(ui in the alignemeut, 
and all the others in their true situations, 
parallel and well closed up to it; and 
then by taking a point of forming upon, 
and dressing by tlie prolongatio^^i of 
that division. Fora minute explanation 
of the deplo) ments on a rear and central 
division, see Rules and Regulations, 

p. 186. 

Oblique Deployments differ from those 
nmvements, which aoe made when a 
battalion stands perpendicular to tlo 
line on vvliich it is to form. These de- 
ployments are frequently made on an 
oblique line advanced, on an oblique line 
retired ; and wdien the close column 
halted is to form in line in the prolon- 
gation of its flank, and on either the 
front, rciir, or central division. Sde In- 
fantry Regulations, p. 102. 

DEPOSTER un ennemi, ou nnc. 
troupe, Fr. to oblige an enemy to quit 
his position ; to drive him out of a for- 
tilicd place, &c. 

DEPOT, any particular place in 
which military stores are deposited for 
the use of tlie army. In a mure exten- 
sive sense, it means several magazines 
collected together for that purpose. It 
also signifies an appropriated ^ort, on 
place, for tlie reception of recruits, or 
detaclied parties, belonging to difterent 
regiments. '’I'he barracks near Maid- 
stone arc depots for the British cavalry. 
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and the Isle ot'Wiffht, is allotted for 
the infantry. Dunng hostilities, the 
greatest attention should be given to 

{ ^reserve the several depots which be- 
ong to* the hgHting army. Hence the 
line of operation should be invariably 
connected with them ; or rather, no ad- 
vance should be made upon that line, 
without the strictest regard being paid 
to the one of communication. 

Depot is also used to denote a par- 
ticular place at the tail of the trenches, 
out of the reach of the cannon of the 
place. It is here that the besiegers ge- 
nerally assemble, who are ordered to 
attack the outworks, or support the 
troops in tho trenches, j^en there is 
reason to imagine the besieged intend 
making^ vigorous sally. 

Depot, likewise means a temporary* 
magazine for foi*age, for fascines, gabi- 
ons, 4ools, and every other thing neces- 
sary for the support of an army, or for 
carrying on a siege. 

DEPOUILLE, Fr. met Ire en depou- 
itlcj is an expression made use of in cast- 
ing of cannon, and signities to strip it 
of the matting,* clay, &c. 

l^RpouiLLES dc Cennemif Fr. See 
Spoils. 

DEPRESSION, the placing of any 
piece of ordnance, so that its shot be 
thrown under the point blank line. 

DEPRESSED gun, any piece of ord- 
nance having its mouth depressed be- 
low the horizontal line. 

DEPTH, a technical word peculiarly 
applicable to bodies of men drawn up 
in line or cult mn. 

Depth of a battalion or squadron, 
in militjy-y afTuirSjthe number of ranks, 
or the quantity of men. Infantry were 
fornJerly drawn up (j or 8 deep, that is, 
it consist e I of so many ranks; but now 
troops are 'generally drawn up only 3 
deep, and in defence of a breast-work 
but 2 deep. WIk'u infantry is drawn 
up 3*deep, the first rank is called the 
front rank ; the second, the centre rank ; 
•and the third, the rear rank ; and the 
flics which bind the right and left, are 
called the flanks. The cavalry is gene- 
rally drawn up 3 deep, and on some oc- 
casions- only 2 deep. 

Depth formation. The funda- 
mental order of the* infantry in which 
they should always form and act, and 
for wluch all their various operations 


and movements are calculated, is thred 
ranks. The formation in two ranks is 
to be regarded as an occasional exc^ 
tion that may be made from it, wlfl^re 
an extended and covered front is to be 
occupied, or where an irregular enemy, 
who deals only in fire, is to be opposed. 
The formation in two ranks, and at 
open files, is calculated only for light 
troops in the attack and pursuit of a 
timid enemy, but not for making aa 
impression on an opposite regular line, 
which vigorously assails, or resists. 

Depth is not only applicable to ment 
drawn up in line, and standing at close 
or open files two or three deep, but it 
may likewise signify the relative depth 
of an army Inarching towards any given 
object, in desultory columns. 

DEPUTY, a person appointed by 
commission to act instead or another. 

Deputy barrack-masters. 

Deputy muster-masters. 

Deputy commissaries. 

Deputy judge-advocate. 

Deputy lieutenants. Civil officers 
belonging to the militia of Great Bri-^ 
tain, and appointed by tlie several coun- 
ty lieutenants. His Majesty may au- 
thorise any three to grant commissions, 
aiidfto act when the county lieutenant 
is abroad, or when there is none. If 
twenty quali^ed persons can be found, 
it is usual to appoint that number for 
each county. Fbr specific qualifications, 
see the 2(ith of George III!. 

No deputy lieutenants are to be ap- 
pointed, till their qualifications have 
been delivered to the clerk tof the 
peace. 

They must take the required oaths 
within six months after their appoint- 
ment; and if they should act without 
having given in their qualifications, each 
to forfeit 2001. 

It is their duty to appoint a eler|( of 
the subdivision meeting, and they have 
besides, the power of lyyjointing a se- 
cond general meeting aiid subdivision 
meetings. 

They may direct lists of men liable 
to serve to Le amended, but they must 
certify the number of men in such 
lists to^the clerk of the general meet^ 
ing. 

They may appoint the number of 
men to serves for each place, end may 
order theichief constable to give notice 
T to 
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the cnnatiibles of tli'j numbei- of men 
appointed. 

riiey iiiny eniiso the men to be chosen 
vballot, and order the chief constables 
direct the coii*tJiblc3 to {;ive notice to 
; iiicii so chosen, when and where 
;v are to apjjear. 

rhev may proceed to a fresh ballot 
en the requisite number of men have 
t been enrolled. 

They liave also the power of adding 
s for two parishes togetlAjr, and of 
ising new lists to be made where 
■y have been lost. 

they may issue warrants for the at- 
idaiice of constables, and imprison or 
e them for neglect. 

They may summon and eicamine per- 
is Ob oath, respecting ap[)i entices 
0 are suspected of having been frau- 
Icntly bound, and appoint then* to 
ve. 

They may hire substitutes for qua- 
es revising to serve, m to prorido snb- 
Lutes, and they may levy by distress; 
d if no distress can bo found, they 
ly commit the party. 'J'hey may likc- 
50 determine coniplainls of quakers 
•pccting difrtrcsK. 

tliey may <lischarge improper, orun- 
uersons that have been cliosci^ by 
llot, aiul may cause others to be 
osen. « 

They may, in conjunction with the 
nnianding odlcci-, discharge men de- 
red iiicupt^jk* of service, 
riioy may likewise ballot for men to 
■ve in the room of such persons as ha\e 
3n djjScliargcd, or who have scr\ed 
*ir time according to tijc regulations. 
I’hey may ballot ibr pei soiis to serve 
the room of deserters, providi^d such 
•erters do not return before the ex]n- 
ion of three nionlhs from their origi- 
enlistmeiit. One dcpiity lieutenant 
ii iij^iistice of the county, may act at 
i(livi.sioii meetings. One may admi- 
tcr oaths, and cause tlie clerk to enrol 
■'<oiis that have been duly swrirn. 

’i\o, in I he abseriee of the liciitr- 
iX^ may change a proportion of the 
cel-') who have served liv c y(;ars, when 
militia is not railed out for actual 
rice, and mri) alter subdivisions, and 
cstablislicd allotment of Aien in 
ision.-^. 

Three, Jin the alisence of the liente- 
X, may smmuuu general ineelings 


for the purpose of appointing what num- 
ber of additional men shall serve i'or- 
each district, when the privy cofnui} 
shall fix a greater iiinnber for a county 
than has bccnappuini^ by act of nui- 
liainciit. 

Peputy lieutenants may likewise aji- 
point the time and place for the annual 
exercise, if no general meeting of the 
lieutenancy be holden. 

Whenever his majesty shall think it 
expedient to older the militia to be em- 
bodied, it is their duty to i^sue orders to 
the chief constable to prepare lists, &c; 

Three deputy liculeriaiUs, or one lieu- 
tenant, must tran*'imL a certiticalc an- 
nually to tlui^leik of the peace, with a 
list containing the names of the ollicers 
and men of the militia, 

• DEHOBElt jnw marchCf Fr. to steal 
a march. 

DilllOL/'ri', Fr, The total ^ver- 
tlirovv of an annv, hattalion, or of any 
armed party, Di.i rAr. 

DEROIJ I’ER Cennemi^ 1‘*. to discon- 
ceicnii enemy; to get liiiii into such a 
precaiious situation, that lie can form 
no judgment of the issue of an engage- 
ment. 

DESARCOXN Ell, Fr, to di.nmunt 
\i horseman. 

DESAUMF.MEXT, Fr. the act of 
disaninug reducing t loops. 

DESAILAJJ'-Jf, 7'/. to reduce any 
given number of troops, by taking avvxiy 
their arms, ^ 

DESAllMl'dl unr picic rCariiiicrit\ 
Fr. to draw the charge; out of a piece of 
artillery ; it also signifies to dismount it 
wholly. 

DKSASSIEGER, Fr. to cause a 
siege to be raised. (’Fiiis word is become 
obsolete; it is not to be found in»-the 
Dictiomwirc dc CAcadcinie Frav^oisc ; 
but it is a military exprosion.) 

DES.VViVXTAdE, Fr. disadvantage; 
a state not prepared for defence. This 
is said of the infantry when in an *opea 
country the enemy oppose a numerous 
cavalry. 

ih DESCEND, signiHes to leave any 
position on an einiiieuce for immediiiU 
action. 

ToDrserND wpon, to invade., Wlien 
an enemy from surrounding Iieights 
suddenly marches against si forlifuMl 
place, he is said to descend upon it. ^ 
I'he term is ulsu applied to troops de- 
barking 
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barkiiij; from thfir ships for the pur- 
'pos^ of invasion. 

• lTE.S(*KNDI<li la (tarde, Vr. to 
roiTie off guard, after being regularly 
relievcif. 

DfscENDRE la trancMe^ IV. to quit, 
tlie treiicli on being regnlai-ly re- 
lieved. 

Descendue une rivurc, Fr. to fol- 
low the stream of a river. 

DESf’RNT, (dt'scvntc, Fr.) hostile 
invasion of any state or kinjjdoni ; the 
debarkation of troops im any eoast, for 
the purpose of acting olTensi\e]y. 

DESCENTS (le fossi, Vr. a hollow 
passage which is made by tlv^ l»t siegers, 
to get under the glacis '/t a fortress 
into Its fossc. 

DvsetMT. dc fosse uoiitci'ahie 
ou cuuvi7‘ti\ Vr. a hollow passage' 
which may hii\e been cllVi tcfl under 
ground, or without any (jpening from 
aho\ c. 

J ) r 'C r N T V d( f *ssc a ^ 'u l oian t, Vr. 
a passage lowauE th.e diich or fos.«,(* of 
H fortified ['hicc, wliich has not been 
L-ft’ecicd under cover. 

1 ) I’.JjC' I'lN'rJ? inlo the (hii'hj (dcsccntcs 
dati^ (i' fihU,Vi\) cuts and e\i Ji\aiioiis 
made by means of bajis in ihe coun- 
terscarp beneath the c^Meii way. Thev 
* ere covered with thick boards and hur- 
dles, and a certain rpiantity of earth is 
thrown upon the top, in order to oh- 
viiito the bud eri’ccis which might aiise 
iitmi-bhells, 

When the diicli <»r fosse is full of 
waiter, the dcsicvf must be made to its 
i’dgc, after which the ditph must be 
idled with strom; fa'^cines covcied with 
earth, y^licii the ditch is ili v, the saps 
are carried on to the bottom, and tra- 
arc made in order to secure a 
lodgment, or to rt'iuler the approaches 
of tlic miner more praclic ahh>. When 
the ditch or bissc which is full of water 
has little or no bank, the discnit is 
simply made over it ; cure being taken 
to cover its eitiilade or range with blinds 
mid cbandeKers, or to execute it as 
much out of that line as possible. 

Descent?, in fortification, are the 
liolos^ Viiult«, and hollow places, made 
by undcM'mining the ground. 

DESCXIQUEtt, Fr. this %vord is 
expressive of the action of the ancients 
when^ throwing stones at the besiegers, 
DESEMPARER un camp, Fr. To 
^ break up cump; to strike tents for 


the purpose of marching to some other 
groumi, or in order to meet the enerov. 

pIiSENCLOUEK, Fr. to take t^e 
nail out of a cannon that has been spikt^d ; 
it ul^o signilics to remove obstructions 
from any passage that has been incum- 
bered. 

J)FSEXROLEl^ Fr. to give a sol- 
dier his discharge, to strike liiiii off tlio 
muster-roll. 

To DESIsRT (deserter, Fr.) to go 
away by steultli after luiMiig been re- 
gularly enli>sted; to abandon any per- 
.son or cause. 

DJvSERTEH, in a military sense, a 
soldier wlio, by rinniiii" away from his 
regiment, troop, or Cdinpaiiy, abandons 
tbe service.* 

DESEtiTFns from the militia may be 
apprehended by any person in the same 
manner, that deserters are from the 
regular army. And every person who 
shall be discovered in the act of con- 
cealing, or assi^ling a deserter, is to 
forfeit ol. Persons apprehending a de- 
serter arc entitled to iiOs. 

Ft nultp of 1 ) ns F.u i^oN. All officer* 
and soldiers, wlio having received pay, 
or having been duly enlisted in our ser- 
vice, shall be convicted of having tie- 
scrti^l the same, shall sufler death or 
such other punishment as by a court- 
martial shall *bc iniiicted. 

Any non commissioned oflicer or sol- 
dier, who shall,? without leave from Iiis 
coniiiumdiiig ofticer, abscnt^iiniself from 
liis troop or company, or from any de- 
tachment with which he shall be *com- 
maiuied, shall, upon being co«ivicted 
ihcrcoti punished according to the 
nature of the oflence, at tlie discretion 
of a court-mart ial. 

1*^0 non-commissioned oflicer or soU 
dier shall inlisi himself in any other rt> 
giment, troop, or company, Without a 
regular discharge from the rejfim^t, 
trooj), or ooinjianv in which he last 
served, on the peimlty of being reputed • 
a deserter and snflering accordingly: 
and in case any oflicer shall knowingly 
recciv^e and cnteriain such non-oom* 
missioned oflicer or soldier, or shall not, 
after his being discovered to be a de- 
serter, immediately confine him, and 
give notice thereof to the corps in 
which he last served, he, the said of-' 
ficcr so oflending, shall by a ccairt-marv 
tial be cashiered. 

Whatsoever oflicer or soldier shall he 

T 3 con^’icted 
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coi^victed of having advised any other 
officer or soldier to desert our service, 
shall suffer such punishment as shall he 
infected upon him by the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

Justices may commit Deserters. And 
whereas several soldiers-heiug duly en- 
listed, do afterwards desert^ and are 
often found wandering, or otherwise 
absenting themselves illegally from his 
majesty b service ; it is further enacted, 
that it shall and in.iy be lavvTul to and 
for the constable, head be rough, or tv- 
thingmun of the town and fdace, where 
any person, who may be reasonal)ly sus^ 
pected to be such deserter, shall be 
touiid, to apprehend, or cause him to 
be apprehended, and to cause such 
person to be brought before any justice 
of the peace, living in or near such 
jtown or place, wdio hath power to 
examine such suspected person : and if 
by his confession, or the testimony of 
one or more witness oi» witnesses upon 
oath, or by the knowlcdgi* of such jus- 
tice of the peace, it shall appeuri 
be found, that such suspected person 
is a listed soldier, and should be with 
the troop or company to which he be- 
longs ; such justice of the peace shall 
forthwith cause liim to be couveyad to 
die pol of the country or place where 
be sliall be found, or to the house of 
correction, or other public prison, in 
•uch town or place whefc sucli dcsej ter 
•hall be npprtJuaHled ; or to the Savoy, 
in Case such deserter shall be appre- 
hended within the city of London or 
Westminster, or places adjacent; and 
transmit an account tliereof to the se- 
cretary at war for the time beiinr, to 
the end such person may be proceeded 
against according to law : and the 
keeper of such gaol, house of correction, 
or prison, shall receive tiie full subsis- 
tence ©f such deserter or deserters, 
during the time that he or they shall 
continue in his custody, for the" maiu- 
leiiance of the said deserter ordestTters; 
but shall not be intitlcd to any fee or 
rewitfd, on account of tlie irnprison- 
lucnt of sucli deserter or desc rters, any 
law, Usage, or custuui to tiie coiitrnry 
notwithstanding. 

Mercard for taking up DesSeters. 
And for the better encouragement of 
any persyn or persons to^secure or ajj- 
prchciid such dcseilers us aforesaid; be 


it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that such justice of the peace 
shall also issue his wiirmiil in writing; 
to the collector or collectors of the land- 
tax money of the parish or township 
where such descrtei shall be appre- 
hended, for paying, out of the land 
tax money arising or to arise in the 
current year, into the hands of such per- 
son w'ho shall apprehend, or cause to 
be apprehended, any deserter from his 
majesty’s service, the sum of 20s. for 
every deserter that shall so be appre- 
hended and cominittcd ; which sum of 
20s. shall be saiislied bv such collector 
to whom sucli warrant sliall be directed, 
and alloweir^'pi)!! Iiis uccouuL 

Penalty for concealing Diserters, 
or baying their «7v/«, clothes, &< . 

•^ided always, that if any person shall 
liarbour, conceal, or assist any deserter 
iVoin his majesty’s service, knowing him 
to be such, the person so <>ifeiKling shall 
forfeit, for every sucli olVence, the sum 
ofo). or if any pt rsoii shall knowingly 
detain, buy, or exchange, or otherw ise 
rcccivi', any arms, clothes, cans, or other 
furniture belonging to the king, from 
any soldier or di.serter, or any ofher 
person, u})on any account or pretence 
whatsoever, or c.iuse the colour of such 
clothes to bo changed; the person si> 
offending shall forfeit for every sucli 
offence the sum of 51. and upon convic- 
tion by the oath of one or more credible 
witness or witnesses, before any ox’ hi<f 
majesty’s justices of tlie peace, the said 
I respective penaliies of 51. and 5l. shall 
be levied by warrant under iltl* bauds 
of tlie said justice or juslicca of the 
peace, by distress and sale ot i iie good* 
and cliattles of the offendi r; one moiety 
of the said first-mentioned jienalDV ^of 
5l. to be paid to the informer, by v> Lose 
means such deserter shall be appro 
licnded; and one rnoicty of the said 
lasL-nieniioned penally of 5l. to be 
paid to the informer ; and the r<*sidue 
of the said respective penalties to be 
paid to the officer to whom any sucli ^ 
deserter or soldier did belting : ‘and iij 
case any such offender, wlio shall be 
convicted, as aforesaid, oU hai houring or 
assisting any such deserter or dt;;»eriers, 
or Jiaviug knowingly received any ai ms, 
rdothes, caps, or other furniture belong- 
ing to the king, or having caused the 
colour of 6ucU clothes to be changed, 
contrary 
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contrary to the intent of this act, bhull 
; iioL have sufficient goods and cimttels, 
,\vliftreon distress may be made, to the 
value of the penalties recovered ^igainst 
him fm* such otlence, or shall not pay 
such poiiallics, within 4 dujs after such 
conviciion; then, mid in sucii ca«c, such 
justice of the peace siiall and may, by 
warrant under hi«> hand and seal, t ither 
commit siu h oiVender to the common 
gaol, thme to remain without bail or 
iiiaiii[)ri/e for the space of thn-e months, 
or cause such odender to be publicly 
whipped, at tlic discretion of such 
justice. j 

DESKRTEUR, Fr. See Deserter. 

DESIIDNN EUR, ///iishunor, loss | 
of chaiacter. 

1)I>10N, (desseiVf Fr.) iii a general 
RCiiije, implies the plan, oidt i*, repro- 
bentalion or con^trllCtioll of any kind of 
inUjUry building, chart, map, or draw- 
ing, t^c. In building, the term ichno- 
p'aph/ may be used, when by design is 
only incaiit the plan of a building, or a 
ilat figure drawn on paper: when some 
side or face of the building is raised 
from the groand, wc may use the term 
vrilio^ruphy ; and when both front and j 
fciaes are seen in perspective, we may j 
call it scetfographj/, i 

I'^ESIGNJNG, the art of delineat- 
ing, or drawing the appearance of na- 
tural objects, by lines on a plane. 

DESIGNS, ( dcsseiiiSf Fr.) preraedi- 
Jtated plans, schemes for execution, &c. 

DES013EISSANCE, Fr. disobedi- 
ence of orders. During the w ar in Italy, 
(as may be seen in the Ilistoire de 
France, vol. 37, b^ Oaniicr) an act 
of laudable disobedience (if it may be 
so called) is said to inivc been com- 
mkted by a private soldier, whilst an 
Spedition of great moineui. was tak- 
ing place under the commaiid of Mar- 
fchal de lirisar, 

DESOLER, Fr. to ravage, to ruin 
a country by heavy cxacLions, to destroy 
it by sword and fire. 

^ DeSORDRI-% Fr. disorder; confu- 
fiion, such as occurs among troops when 
they are defeated; the liceiuious con- 
duct iiiuiiifcsted among troops when en- 
tering a conquered place. A general 
has it ulw'uys in his power, when his 
troops enter a conquered town, to pre- 
vent their committing any disorder.— 
Marshal Saxo having taken Prague in 


If 41 gave, previous to his entering tlie 
town, the most positive and strict orders, 
that not the least disorder should be 
committed. These orders were so fvAic- 
tually obeyed, that most of the inhabi- 
tants did not perceiv e, till the follow- 
ing day that they liad changed their so- 
vereign. The magistrates, through gra- 
titude, went ill a body to present to the 
marshal, a diamond worth 40.000 livrcp, 
on a magnificent goH dish: there had 
been en^aved in the setting an inscrip- 
tion relative to the tranaactioii : they 
likewise caused rich pre-ents, and large 
bounties to be distrihiiied amongst the 
French othcers and soldiers. When W'ar 
IS carried on in this w'ay, half its calami* 
ties aie suftcued down; it secures im* 
moiTality to the conqueror, at the same 
time that he acipiircs the love and tlie 
esteem of the conquered. Conquerers 
of this cast, experience to the veiy 
la.-t a [ilcusing retrospect, which those 
wliounly thinUof filling their pockets, 
aicc\ cr strangers to. The discipline esta- 
blished by diaries Xll. w'as so severe, 
that cvf n t hose low ns, w hich were taken 
by storm, after having been summoned 
three tum^, were not plundered with- 
out a particular permission proclaimed 
bv the trujiipeters of the army; and die 
pillage was earned on in such good or- 
der, that it«bubsided the instant the se- 
cond siunal was given. 

DEi^OllDliES, Fr, acts of plunder 
and depredation. • 

DESSl'TN topogvaphiqne, Fr. topo- 
graphical representation of a thing. 

DESTINATION, the placf or pur- 
pose to which any Inidy of troops is 
appointed, in order to do or attempt 
some military sen ice. 

DEsTl^.\lIO^r d'une hatterie, cTune 
co:npugnte, d'un rCgiment, dan ouvrt^e^ 
i'r. the particular purpose or object 
for which u battery, a body ^f armed 
men, a regiment, or a work mdiy be 
erected, posted or stationed, for oflfen- 
shc or defensive measures. 

To DEl'ACH, is to send out part 
of a greater number of men oi^ some 
particular service, separate from that 
of the main body. 

1 DE TACHED pieces^ in fortification, 
are sfich out-works as are detached, or 
at a distance from the body of the 
place; such as half-moon^, ravelins, 
oastions, 

D^TACHB- 
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DETACHEMKiVS non annes, or || mmrcmcnt, Fr. to put into motion a 
gardes de fatigues f de covva Sj &c. Fi\ j piojm or desjs/n which has been pre- 
detachments of men uiiarmi.'d ; parlieh viousl\ weitjlu'd imd concerted ; it also 
sentrfjn fatigue dutv. means to force the euciny to come to 

DETACIJMKNU’, (dctfichcmenL aeiiou. ‘ , 

Fr.) in military alVairs, an luiccrtaiii IFhVrONATlOX, CdcfonntioUy FrA 

number of men drawn out from se- a siiddcMi and viid.cnt inih ininatioii and 

veral regiments or companies e<piall\, explosion, such axuriirs in the ignition 
to be marched or employed as the,' of Lunpowder ami <0* nitre, 
general may think proper, whether on i i)K'ri\A(ir FI?, Fr. A French ex- 
an attack, at a siege, or in parties to : pre-'^ion which is pecidiarly applicable 
scour the country. A deiacftincnt of ! to had horscnianslnp. It lilenilly sig- 
2000 or 3000 men is a command f«/r 1 nilies, io pnt oul of ordn- : to spoil. A 
a general ollicer; 800 for a colonel, I French military w liter \crY ]*roperly 
500 for a lieutenant-colonel, 200 or I oliservcs on the subject, that maiiY 

300 for a major, 80 or 100 lor a ! young riders iniagiiie themsencs ox- 

captain, 40 for a lieutenant or ensign, ' trenu ly cleventi ml expert, if they can 
12 for a Serjeant, and <5 for corporal, make iliiir horses exhibit a line curved 
Detachments are sometimes made of mck, X'c. liy suddenly applying the 
entire squadrons and battalions. One '-^uirs, and ehceking on tiu- bit ; the 
general rule in ail military proitets that eonsequenee of which is, that tue poor 
depend upon us alone, should be to aniiiial n aches the spot of dcstinafr'on 
omit nothing that caninsure tlie success healed ami almost gored to death, 
of our dotachiuent and design; but in DF.THIPI.KU /t s- ///ev, Fr. to take 
that wliich depends upon the tneniy, some liks out of a battalion, troop, or 

to trust something to hazard, oompany, wiien the men arc diawn up 

DETAIL in rnilirarv alfairs, throe deep, 

is a roster or table for the regular and DE'I’llOIT, Fr. any mirrow arm of 
exact performance of duty, eitiicr 111 the the sea; a canal; a narrow psw^- 
field, garrison, or 111 cantonments. I’he i saue, cS:e. 

general detail of duty is the prnjjer eip<» ! Deiuoitoi/ /V/rmc, Fr. theeriti- 
ofthe majors of biipado, whoarcgi.idod | cal btat<’ into which an arm\ may he 
by the roster of the* ()tiiccrs, <ind by the brought by having its line of eoiuinuin- 
tables for the nieii to he occasioiialh •; cation 


furnished. The adjutant ff a regiineia 
keeps the dctaK of dury for the odu'ers 
of his regiment, as does tlic scrjeaiit- 
niajor that for the iioii-conimi.sbioncd, 
and thela^ter that for the pi’i\ales. 

DiTAiL, Fr. J’uirc /e detail <rune 
unner, d'nnc ou dUin corp^ 

i/c f]cns de inu rre; is to keep a sLiii't 
2 ye upon eierv part of the seixice, and 


j| I>E\\\\C’Kli une rmni'c^ nne ti'anpr^ 
j Fr. to rake an advantageous po.xitionr.:ii 
;! fi out of an army, or of any other armed 
■] body of men, by means of a foiectl 
maich, ^c. 

\S'J’A TEI:RS Fr. a term 
applied by llie French to the Spayiards, 
on acunmt of their barbaiou', and in- 
liuniau eonducl. in IVlexieo ami Fch* 


issue out nisi ructions or orders, that | It now' generally signine.s soldiers who 
?very individual helonging to a military are not diseiphiied, and pillage every 
jrofcssioij may di.soh:irge his trust with country they enter. 
iccurScy and tidcliry. Fatre to detail J^EN ASTA'rJOX, in military his- 
^*u»eco/;/pa^onV, likewise means to make * torv, the act of dest roving, lav'in*^ 
ip a companv s r< port.s, ike. ! waste, deinohsliiiig or iiiipeopliiiof tovvnil) 

D ETAiL</fiyur////V«/m//, Fr. aprivale jl&r. 
iccouiif of the materials and eipcaccs 1 DEVASTEJl, Fr. to lay waste, 

attending a work. ^ | DiVA.sThR vn pnj/s, Fr. to plunder 

DETENDHK, Fr. This word litc- . and vyastc a countiy. 
ally means to stretch. The French say, DEVELOPFEH, Fr. to unfold, to 
Uttndre un camp, to strike thelcnts unravel; as Sc dtvelopper sur la tite 

^ colonnc, to form line on the head 
DEl ENl E, Fr. a trigge^. of a coJuiun. 

X^ET EH^XlxVLl't U/1& action ou un D k vkloppeb. 
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'Uevelopper unti amici\ Fr. to draw 
up an army in regular array. 

DEVICE, Fr.) a motto; 

the einblein^ on a bhield or btandard. 
The oMgin of mottos is coniU'Cted with 
that of licraldry. The study of motto* 
will help us to trace back the military 
expeditions of the remotest antiquity. 
'J'lie standards, the banner*', the pen- 
nons, the coats of mail, the shields of 
tlic aiicit'nls, lii'-cover historical facts 
under an iinkno’.Mi cypher, or a motto 
Composed onl v of a few word'i. Para- 
bles were the mottoi^ of the Hebrews, 
and hiero^^ifpltn s fhf)sc of the J’."yp- 
tians. 'File (li\i k‘'. Atlieni ms, C^uriha- 
^inians, in shoit, all lln^Uiiopeau na- 
tions had their mottos and embh inaiical 
fii£urt‘s» and we may venture to say, 
that inihlary inslilulions ga'.e rire tt> 
the civil ones. 

iji'ij 11^ militairc^Vv nilHt;irv monrn- 
inu. The Author of the Oit.rionnaire 
IHditaiio makes the following singular 
remark res[iecting niilitary mourning, • 

^Vith regard to the military luourii- 
iinr whuh is worn by Lhitisli olliccrs, it 
appears, perhfips, singular and not suf- 
fie^aiily dninilud in a Frcnchmaifs 
rye, bei'ausc the French peasants out of 
o'coiioMiy adopt the same; it is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, nohle and impro- 
.sive. Whereas the mourning whicli our 
othcers observe, is too fantastic and 
courtier-like, without a sutlicieiit indi- 
'^tjpn of martial sentiment, hy which 
alone it ought to be suggested. 

DFATSE, Vr. iiioito. Sec Device. 

Dl'ATS d\urhitifiui€ militaiicj iS* 
d\urhiltrturc cirtlt'j Fr. in the first in- 
stance the detailed drawing of the forti- 
fications of a town, or the inircncluuents 
ol^iarmy: in the latter c.iso, the plan 
oi ['(M-tain edifices, such as barracks, ma- 
ga/ines, arsenals, hospitals, warehouses, 
(NlC. 

DEVOIU-IMTUTAIUE, Fr. a strict 
And l•orr^ct observance of military duty. 

DEVOV. The tumors belonging to 
^th.it coimty may be arrayed by tliewui- 
deii of llio staunaiics. 

DEVTIDKll, jn the manege, is ap- 
plied to a hoi\‘»e that, upon working up«)n 
>oltS, ipakts his shoulders go too fast 
for the croupe to follow easily. 

DEY. The chief of the govermneut 
of Tunis, a vassal to the Grand Turk. 
DIABLF, F>. SecCiLU. 


DIADEM ( Diadtme, Fr.) The mark 
of lloyalty worn round the head. 

DIAGONAL, reaching from one 
angle to another ; so as to divide a pa« 
rulielograin into C(}uai parts. 

Diagonal Movements. See 

CIICMON. 

DIAMETER, in both a military and 
geometrical sense, implies a right line 
passing tlirough the centre of a circle, 
and terminated at each side by the cir- 
cumfereiH'e thereof. See Circle. 

The impos«ihility of expressing tlie 
exact proporiioii of tiie diameter of u 
circle to its circumference, by any re- 
ceived way of notarion, and the absolute 
nccesbity of bnving it as iie.ir the truth 
as posbihlt^ has put ^ome of the most 
cckhrateil men in all ages upon endea- 
vouring to a[)pio\imaie it. Tiie tirst 
who atieiTipted it with snccess, was the 
celebrated Van Culen, a Dutch-man, 
who, by the ancient metliod, though 
so very lal)oriot'», cariicd it to 36 doci- 
inal places : these he ordered to be en- 
cravea on his tomb-stone, thinking he 
had set bouiul.s to improvements. Ifow- 
ever, the indefatigable Mr. Abraham 
Sharp carried it to 75 places in deci- 
mals: and since that, the learncd*Mr. 
Jolpi Machin has carried it to 100 
places, vvhi(‘h are as follows: 

If the dii«iietcr of a circle he 1, the 
circumference will be .‘3.1 4lo920’.335, HO 
•793'23Hld,'i6dfSH;;^>70, 50^8811071, tiO 
30^1:37 o 10, 5Hk»007‘l‘) U, * 50‘.>3()78164, 
8(/>803 1H?5, 3421 1700 
7t>, -f of the same part?; which is a 
dctiiee o^' exactness far surp4i|sing all 
imagination. 

lint the ratios generally u^cd in the 
practice of military mathematics are 
tht«e following. The iliameter of the 
circle is to iu circvimferencc as 113 is 
to 355 nearly. — The, square of the 
diameter 1'=, to the ari^.i of the cii’cl^ as 
452 to 35.5 — 'File cube of the diameter 
is, tvi the solid content of a sphere, as 
67H to 355. -'Fhc cubes of tlie axes are, 
l(» the solid contents of c(jiii-altitiide 
cyliiulers, as 452 to 355. — The ^olid 
content of a .sphere is, to tlie ciicuin- 
senbed cylinder as 2 to 3 — . 

J^o^v to find the Di wirTEii of shot or 
shefh. Tor an iron balk whose diaiiioter 
is given, supposing a 9-pounder, which 
is nearly 4 qiches, say, the i:idK‘ root 
of 2.U3 of 9 pounds is, tu 4 inches, as 

the 
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the cube root of the given weight is to 
the diameter sought. Or, if 4 he di- 
vided by 2.08, the cube root of 0, the 
quotient 1.923 will be the diameter of a 
1-pound shot; which being continually 
multiplied by the cube root of the given 
weight, gives tlie diameter required. 

Or by logarithms much sly)rter, thus. 
If the* logarithm of 1.923, which is 
J283979, be constantly added to the 
third part of the logarithm of the w. eight, 
the sum will be the logaritlftn of the 
diameter. Suppose a shot to weigh 24 
pounds : add the given logarithm .2829 
79 to the third part of .460070 of the 
logarithm 1.3802112 of 21, the sum 
.7440494 will be the logarithm of the li 


diameter of a sliot weighing 24 pounds, 
which is 5.5468 inches. 

If the weight should be expressed by 
a fraction, the rule is still the same: for 
instance, the diameter 'of a If pound 
ball or i, is found by adding the loga- 
rithm .2839793, found above, to .0586 
971*** of the logarithm of .|, the sum 
.3126764 will be the logarithm of the 
diameter required, i. e. 2.2013 inches. 

As the diameter of the bore or the 
caliber of the piece, is made pa i t 

larger than that of the shot, according 
to the pr('sent practice, the following 
table is computed. 

s- 


DiAMETEns of the jhois and ca/ibers of English gni^ 


lb. 


1 



4 

5 

JLI 

7 

H 

9 


0 


1.923 

2.423[2.Tr5|3.0j.3 

3.288 

3.498 

3.679 

3.846 

1.000 

Diam. 


0 

2.019 

2.544 

2.91318.204 

1 





1.20(* 

Calib. 

1 

4.143 

4.277 

4.403'4.322 

1 

4.035 

t 



IQ8 


5.131 

Diam. 

1 

4.349 

4.490 

4.623^1.748 

4.866 

4.931 

.5.088 



.>.308 

Calih. 

2 

5.220 

5.303 

3.3835.409 

5.547 

5.623 

5.697 

5.769 


5.908 

Diam. 


5.480 

5.5f0 

5.66l'o.742 

.1 

5.821 

5.893 

5.982 

6.057 

6.129 

6.203 

Calib. 

• 

3 

5.97.5 


(i.lOs'o.KiS'O.^SO 

1 1 

6.290 

6.350 

6.408 

6.465 

H 

Diam. 



6.34.3 

0.410'6.4r5 '0.511 

1 

G.C04 

6.666 

0.707 

6.788 


Calilv 

4 

6.576 

6.631 

6.681 

6.737 

6.789 

0.640 

6.890 


■ 

B 

Diam. 


6.901 

6.962 

1 

7.018 7.076 

7.123 

7.182 

7.231 




Ml 


Explanation. 


The numbers in the first horizontal | 
line are units, and those in the first ver- 
tical column tens; tlic other members 
under the one, and opposite to the others, 
are the respective diameters of shot and ‘ 
calibeiF. fThus, to find th^ diameter of . 
the shot, and the caliber of a 24 pouu- j 


der, look for the number 2 on the left- 
hand side, and for A at top; then the 
number 5.547, under 4, and opposite 
2, will be ibe diaiiicler of the shot, in 
inches and decline's, and tin m,.-. • r 
58.21, under the ‘.r I, tlu i .f 

a 24 pounder, &c. 
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Diameters of leaden bullets from 1 to 29 in the Pound. 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 




8 

9 

0 

0 

1.071 

1.326 

1.158 

1.05 

.977 

.919 

.873 

.835 


1 

.710 

. 51 

.730 

.711 

.693 

.077 

.66.3 

.ijKiyj 

.637 

.«20] 

2 

.015 

.605 

.596 

.587 

.579 

.571' 

..soil .5:)7 

.550 

..il4 

8 


.530 

.520 

.521 

.517 

.511 

*50f)' .501 

.197 

.49.^1 


The diameter of musqnct bores differs 
about l-5()th purl tVoin that of the bul- 
let. Tlio lioveriinieiit alj^ US 11 bill lets I 
ill the pound, for the proof of muskets, 
mid the pound, or 29 in 2 pounds, 
for serviec; 17 for tlic [iroof of carlniie^, 
mid 20 for service ; 28 in the pound for 
pi a«)l‘ of pistols, and .‘31 for scniec. 

J ) r A M r 1 F u (f pon der ?7ic(isu res. Sec 
Tow nr. K Mr \s errs. 

Jm DFAN !•", Fi\ The Rcveillee. 

DU'TATOK, a nuip«'trate of Rome, 
elected in times of evidence and public 
distress, ami iinestcd uitli absolute 
authoriiv. 

•DrrVKRENCE. The sum paid by 
mi officer in the British service, when 
he cxchunui's from half to full-pay. It 
likewise means the regulation price be- 
tween an inferior and a sujienor com- 
mission. Ollicers \\ ho retire upon lialf- 
u;|Y. and take the difference, suh|eci 
tlieinsclve.s lo many incidental ilisadian- 
tages, should they wisli lo leturu into 
active service. 

DIFFERKXrKS amon^ offiens, of 
a tuwn,iXc. ( ntfen ncest nlrc lcb oljiciers 
d'linc jVucr^ I’r.) dispute-, «N:c. \V lien- 
ee* any differences occur between the 
Voilf <»lliccrs of a r«)\vn and tho'se df a 
garriMin, in case they do not come uiuler 
any spei ilic military code, ail such dif- 
ferences must be tctiled by thego\ernor 
or CAiinnauflant. 

DIbJEUF.R un projft^ Fr. to weigh 
well every thing which may conduce to 
the good succesb of an enterpri/e. 

D10G^^G. SccMimno. 

DIGLADIATION, a combat with 
swtirds. 

DI("RTF, Fr. See DyIie. 

DIOUON, Fr. a staff, at the end of 
iivhich is suspended a vuno or streamer, j 
This term is properly murine. | 


DIKE or Dyke, a channel to receive 
water, also a dam or mound, to pi event 
iiuiiid.ition. JJihes differ from sluices; 
the formes* being intended only to op- 
pose the flowing of other water into a 
river, or to contino the stream by means 
of strong walls, pieces of timber, or a 
double row of hurdles; the imervals of 
which are filled up witli earth, btone.s, 
or pebbles. \¥hen it is tound necessary 
to establish a post upon a dj/kr. it must 
be fortified on all sides, since it would 
otherwise be ii-i'lcs«. 

DILAiTl)ATl()V. Fr. Embe/'/Ie- 
mrnt, misapplicution of public irio- 
uic'.. * 

DIMAClIiE, in ancient military 
atlftirs, were a kind of boi semen, 
an&w’cring «lo the dragoons of the 
moderns. 

DJMiCATfOX. See Battle. 

To DJi'dlA’lSll or i/icfrasr the froyit 
of a fatfalion, is lo adopt tlie column o!’ 
maicli or munamre arcoidiiig to the 
ohsiiuclions and dilliceltics whicii iL 
nil i ts in ailvimcing. 'J'his is one of 
the mo-t impoitant ni'Kcmenis, end a 
hallalinn, wliich docs not perform this 
operation with the greatest exactness 
and atn nlion, so as not to Icngriicn out 
in the smallest degree, is not fit to move 
in the column of a considerable corps. 
See Tnfantrv Kcgnlatioii'-, p. 112.* 
DIRKCTEI R Oeucra/, TV. A mill- 
lary post of nominal importance which 
WHS originally ystitulcd by Louis XIV. 
This charge w'db entiubfcd to ciyit 
liculcnunt generals, four to command 
and biiperinteiid the infantry, and four 
for the cavalry, 'riiey possessed, how- 
ever, Itttle or no authority over the aimy 
in general ; being bubordinatc in some 
degree to tlie general nllicer whose corps 
they might Inspect, aiid to whom they 
U rendered 
















Tendered a correct account of its interior 
acoiiomy. Tlicv v\ cre likew iae assisted 
by Jnspcctors General. The four di- 
rectcTrs wercaftornards rcjjlaced by the 
inspectors, from a principle of ceconomy, 
The permanent ones of tliat appellation 
were: Director General of the royal 
artillery school: Dircctor-Gt-neral of 
military hospitals; Director-General of 
fortilication ; Directfir-Gcneral of the 
cavalry; Director-General of §torcs. 

DIRECTION, in military mecha- 
nics, Mj^nilies the line or path of a body 
in motion, along wliich it endeavours 
to force its way, according to the pro- 
pelling power that is given to it. 

Aiipe of Dial ction, that formed by 
the lines of direction of two conspiring 
powers. 

Qnanliti/ o/*Dini:ciiON, a term used 
by military matluMnuticians for the pro- 
duct of the \elocitY of tlie common cen- 
ter of gru\itv, of a system of liodies, by 
the sum of their quantifies of matter ; 
this is no ways altr rcd by any collisi- 
ons among the bodies themselves. 

DIRK, a kind of dagger used by the 1 
highlanders in Scotland, uhich*tliey 
generally wear stuck in their belts. 

^15 DISALLOW, in a military sense, 
not to admit charges which may be made 
against the public by ollicers) and agents. 

DISALLOWANCES, * deductions 
made from military e>tiinutes >>hen the 
charges again.^t the pubfic do not ap- 
pear correct. ’ 

To DISARM. 1 0 deprive a soldier 
of every species of utlensive or dclen- 
sivo ueiipon. i 

pISARAJED. Soldiers diverted of 
their arms, either b\ ronqueat, or in 
consequence of some defection. 

DISBANDED, the soldiers of any 
regiment, w ho are in a b<idy <li.smi'«sed 
Iroiii the conditions of their military 
aenjee. 

DISB ARK. Sn: DisKMn.MiK, 

DISCIIAIUD in a military sense 
is, the dismihsing a soldier from the 
troop or company he belonged to, either 
at liK ow II request, or when, after long 
and iaithtnl ser\ices he is discharged, 
and eniitled to his majesty’s bountv. 

This term isalsti applied to tt)C tiring 
of cannon or muskets; as, a discharge of 
cannon or small arms. I 

DISCft*LlN AltLVN; oflicer who | 


pays particular regard to the discipline 
of the soldiers under his command. 

DISCIPLINE, ill a military sense, 
signifies the instruclion and government 
of soliliers. 

iMi/iYf/ri/DisciPLi jfr, i By military 

Military Comtitufion^ J constitution 
is meant, the aiithorilative declared laws 
for llie guidance of all military men, and 
all niilitary matters; and by discipline is 
meant, the obedience to, and exercise of 
those laws. As health is to the natural 
bodv, so is a sound niilitary constitution 
to the military one; and as exercise is 
to the lirst, so is discipline to the last. 
Bravery will perchance gain a battle; 
but e\erv oiicNjiows that by dl^ciplinw 
alone the long-disputed pri/.e of a war 
can be ultimately obtained. 

niscirLiNE is the right arm of a 
general, iiwd money is his shields with- 
out those two ingredient^ it would bo 
better to be a drum-boy, or a lii’er, than 
the gnierai of an army. 

I'he kingdom of Prussia is an exam- 
ple extant in favour of discipline ; fi^r 
since that state has raiscd^anarin\, and 
maintained thatarinyin strict discipline, 
it has held a very considerable shares hi 
the system of Europe; and should it 
neglect its army, it will sink from the 
kingdom of Prussia, into the electorate 
of Brandenbiirgh. 

Mtn'inc DistiPLiNr, is the training 
up soldiers for sea-scrvicc, in such ex- 
ercises and various pusi lions as 
mnsqiiet and body may letjuire; teach- 
ing them likewise evei y manoeuvre tliat 
can be performed on board ships of 
war at sea, \'c. 

Disci i»mm: rnilifairCy Vr. Fee Mi- 
Lll \TIY DlSCIPl.IKK. 

plSCOBOJ.ES, Men, who by jii. 
fession contended for the jiri/e of tjie 
disvas at the (irecian games. Tlie range 
ot the discus thrown from a vigorous 
arm, w as considered as a measure w hich 
ser\ed to name a certain distance, tint 
same as we say, w ithin inuskct-shot^ or 
cannon shot. 

DISCORD, (discordfy Fr.) accord- 
ing to beatheii mythology, an ill-tem- 
pered goddess whom Jupiier inrned.ont 
of heaven, on account of hercontinn-^ 
ally setting the gods at variance with 
one anotlier. She was represented as 
having serpents instead ot hair, bold- 
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ing a liglited tf>rch in one hantl, and n DlSEMBAllK, to land from on 
, Miake and dart in the other ; her com- board any vessel or craft, used to con- 
plosion was olive colour, her looks wild, vcy troops on the sea. 

‘ Tier mouth foaming with rage, and lici* 7b DISEMBARK, (debarquer,Vr.) 
hands .stained .with gore. E\er since to land troops at any given spot upon 
she was driven from the heavens she the coast, &c 

has resided on earth, and is chielly \i- DISEMBARKATION, (dtharque^ 
sible in courts and cabinet councils.. She menly !>.) the disembarking or land- 
is continually travelling from the one ing troops. 

to the other, in order to excite all so- 7b DISENGAGE, to clear a co- 
vereigiis to wage war against one ano- himn or lliic^, which may have lost its 
ther; and in tlie course of her excur- proper fiont by the overlapping of any 
sions, she often disturbs the peace of particular division, company, or section 
private individuals. This description when ordered to form up. To do this, 
IS figurative, and ought to Ciinviiicc groiindmustbe taken to the right or left, 
young military men, that the slightest It is, liovvever, a dangerous operation 
riillerciices hetvveeii the yieinbers of a wlien the army or baltalion gets into a 
corps, may become epidemiral, and ruin line of fir^ In that case the tiles that, 
the \\ l^ilc corps. Discord among troops overlap must remain in the rear, and fill 
in a garrison town, may be attende<J up the first openings, 
with fatal consequences ; for the garri- 7b Dfsnxc voi*, is also to extricate 
son are interested in (‘btaiiiiug the es- yourself and the men you command 
tcefti and attachment of the iiihabi- from a critical situation. A battalioiu 
tants, whose assistance they inav chance for instance, vvjiich may have advanced 
to he in groat need of, .'.hould a long too far during an action, and got be- 
siege take place. tween two fires, may, by an able ma- 

DISCOVERER, a scout, one who utt'uvre, disengage itself, 
is set to dcscgy tlie enemy. 7b Disknoagh l/tc tcings of a hatt(h 

DISGRKTUXN, Fr. discretion. .Sc lion, I'his is necessary when the bat- 
rt^dre a dine ret io/iy to surrender at dis- tulion countermarches from its center^ 
cielioii, implies to throw one self upon and on its center by tiles. The batta- 
tlic mercy of a victorious enemy. The Hob having received the word “by 
Erencli likewise say, les so/da tn vivetit d wings, inward face,” is next ordered 
di^crclion dans un pajjs ; vvliicli in fa- “ by wings, three side steps to tht- right, 
miliar English sigiiilies, soldiers live march,”bywHiGhthewingsaredisen- 
scot- frec in a country. gaged from each other.« In connter- 

*^is(:[iu lO^, (diserHion, Fr.) under marching, &c. the leading files must 
this term are comprehended cireimi- uniformly disengage themselves* 
spection, prudence, wisdom and acti- 7b Disengagi:, in fencing, to quit 
vity ; qualities which cssi ntially coii- th.il sale of your adversary’s Wade, on 
tribute to the ultimale success of an which you are opposed by his guard, in 
under t:tk ing. order to effect a cut or thrust where an 

1)I.S(’.IIS, a quoit, made of stone, opportunity may present. 

or some other nietnl, one foiit DISETIE, Fr. scarcity. The vyant 
long, and eighth inches wide. It was of some article of the first necessity J 
useil among the Greeks and Romans i, e. some article of life-, 
at tlnar public games and festivals. He DlSGARNISIl, (degarnir, Fr^ to 
wlio.ilirew it highest, or to the greatest take guns from a fortress, 
distance, carried the prize, /b'sci/.v was DISHONOUR, (deslnmnevr), Fr. 
also the inune of a round shield which dishonour; loss of character. The sur- 
• was consecrated to the memory of some lumie of sans reproche was formerly 
hero, aiul was suspended in a temple, held in high consideration by raiftuiry 
There was one to be seen at tlie Ca6i- men : many liardships had they to eii- 
net des Antiques in Paris, which had dure and conditions to fulfil, to desen^c 
been found in the Rhone. the appellation, and the distinctions at- 

DISEMBODIED. See Disband- tached to it. In the present time it is 
j:n. thought, and number of military men 

To DISEMBODY^ To disband. are persuad<!d, that the words sans re-- 

U 2 prochc0 
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prochCf only sigiiity that a man has 
fought witli couiagc and intrepidity ; 
thib may be very ^vell altogether, but 
thbsto militaiyinen are gr(»s>ly mistaken. 
Whatever is done contrary to the 
laws of honour^ though not in battle, 
or at a siege, must, nevertheless, be 
called dishonour. 

DISLODGE, to drive an enemy from 
their post or station. 

DISMANTLi'j, to strip a town or 
fortj esS of its outworks. * 

To Dismamll a gun. To lender 
it unfit for use. 

'lo J3ISMISS, to discard. 

DlS.AilSSLlD. An Oif.cer in the Bri- 
tish service may be dismissed generally 
or s^ecincally. When an officer is dis- 
missed s:ei\crallY, it is >ignilied to Imn, 
that Ills M.ijesly has not aiiv furtlicr 
occasion for his scr\ice>. When an 
oilicer is disnilhscd spceifically, it is 
expressly notified, that he is rendertd 
incapable of ever serving r.irain. Some- i 
times, indecfi, this spft:ies ol‘disiriic,scil is 
Attended niih puli.iv^ marks of extreme ■ 
disji.icc tMid th gradation. In the Ans- * 
trian service ucolomiha^ lA'endismi- -c l J 
at the head of Ins rcolmtnt, ami ha^ iiad '| 
his rfiwoid broken before liUTijCvr. ]);n- ;! 
ing the late war the colonel of a mililia j 
regiment has not only laen rendJixd | 
incapable of c\cr serving but has 
been expelled ilie House ol‘ (’ommoiis 
tor military inisconducLj Tlie char<:rs 
against him, <ogetlirr with tlio cireum- 
staiiti.il proofs of bis guilt, and the 
King’s approbation of the were 

read ii^ the circle of e\ery reglm.ent 
throughout Gicat liiitain, iii 1?‘V^ and 
iiotliiiig but a plea of severe imlisposL 
tion saved the cidpiit from liaiing the 
jmmites pul»liely coinmuiiicaltd to him 
at the 1 Imse Guards. 

DIS.'IOIJNTI NGjinaiv.liitary srn^e, 

is the act of unhorsing. Thus, to dis- 
moflnt the caialry, is to make them 
alight. 

To Dis.mouxt cannon, is to break 
their oirriagcs, wheels’, axle-trees, or 
siny thing else, so as to lender them un- 
fit for sen ice. It also implies dismount- 
ing by the gin, &e, 

DISOBEDIENCE of orders. Any 
inlraction, by neglect or wilful ofhission, 
of general or regimental orders. Jt is 
piinishubje by the .5 th art. of the 2d Sect, 
of tJje Articles of War. * 


DISPAllT, in gimiierv, is to set a 
mark on the mu//lc-ring, .so that it may 
be of an etpiai height with the base-ring: 
hence a line drawn between them, will 
be parallel to the axis \)f the o.)nca^c 
cylinder, for the gunner to take aim by 
it, to hit the mark he is to fire at; for 
the bore and this imaginaiy line being 
jiaralle!, the aim so taken must be true. 
This ex.ielne^N cannot be made use of 
in an engagement, and but \ery seldom 
at a sl.,*ge; for in those cases practice 
and the eye mnsL lie tlif only guides. 

DrseARi 7 //-i)////tL See ruoMLt.T. 

To DISPiAlSE. In a military sense, 
may be \arioiisly understood. In an 
active one, signifies to disperse any 
body of nun, armed or unarmed, who 
may ha\e a^-semhled in an illegal'. n- hos- 
4ile manner. The eaxalrv are geneially 
employed on tliesc occasions. 

TnDisPF.usr, likew ise means tobrpak 
suddenly froiii any [»articukir order, in 
line or eolumn, and lo repair to some 
r;,]l\inj: pon i. Hence to sound the dis- 
pel sc, Is to gi\e notice that the battalion 
or b.i»talions are to letieat from their 
actual position, in a looseMnd desultory 
manner, and lo reassemble accoiding lo 
die iialuial line of fonnution, taking ine 
colours as their cential points to dress 
by. 

DISPLACED, oUicers in the British 
senicc aie sometimes displaced from a 
particular regiment in coiisefjiicnce of 
miseoiidiict pimcd upon the mi]iiitt;s of 
a geiural court-martial; but they arc 
at libeiLy to .sitm' in any other corps. 
The power of displucing an oilicer is 
vesitd 111 the King only. 

To DISPLAY,!!! a military sense, is 
to extend the front of a eolufiin, and 
tiiereby bring it into line, bee Di- 
p j.oy, ^ ■ 

DISPOSE, to dispose cannon, is to 
place It in siicli a manner, that s dis- 
charge may do the greatest misc» ^cf. 
For instance, to dispose canrioa alon/. 
the front of the line. 

DISP()SfTIf)N, in a general sense, 
is the just placing an army or hotly of 
men upon the niOAt ad\atitagcoiis 
ground, and in the strongest situation 
for a vigorous attack or tlefence, 

DISPOSITION dc guerre, IV. wai- 
like ui rangeiiiciit, or disposition. Under 
this head may be coii.sidcrcd the mode 
of cbtublisiiiiig, combining, conduciin^ 

and 
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anti fniiilly terininutin^ n war, bu as Lo l)iNSiPi*,n unearmu’f Fr. to attack an 
• produce success and victory. army in such a manner, tliat the several 

. Wisdom and discretion in council hattalams arc obliged to disperse, and 
point out the form necessary i'or the retreat by dillert'Ot routes. • * 

hrst e‘4ablishnfent of a A\ar like enter- DISTANC'li, in military formation, 

pn/.e, or disposition, iiiford the means of slifnilica the rtlative space which is left 
bringinj^ it to a conclusion, and assiini- between ira'ii '-taiulini' unck'r arms iu 
late all the various paiLs so as lo unite rank, or the intervals wliicli appear bc- 
tlie v\ bole. tw eon those ranks, ^:r. 

'I'lic foilowini!; Tna^irns are 1 ji the me- j Dist^nci: o/'///rir. Fvery soldier when 
moirs of «ii'neral Abuilrcnenli. | in his Line posiin)ii under arnis,shoul- 

Dclibeiutc leisUiv ly, o\ccute prompt- ! dered anff in rank, must just fool with 
iy, j his elbow ilie touch of bis ncijj;hbour 

T.ot the safety of your army be \our \ v\ith whom he (L’csscs; nor in any situ- 
fii St object. atiori of aiovemeiit in front, must he 

T. cave somethin" to cliance. ever ivliiKiuish such loiicli, which be- 

'rakc advaiit.ine of ciiij^mstanccs. conicri in acUoii (be piiiKiptii direction 
Use all the means in your power to for the prokervatioii ol‘ his order, and 
secnre^i iiood lajiutatioii. | each tilo as coniu cLed w ith its two neigh- 

'J'hc disj)(j-«ition or aiTan"ement of . bonriii" onc<<, must consider itself a 
warlike entcrpri/c may be universal, or * complete body, so arraniicd fen* the pur- 
particular. • pose of attack, or elVecliial defence. 

An universal disposition nr arrange- .1 (Mose files must invariably constilnte 
inent of war implies i verv thin" winch : the formation all corps that j^o into 
rtdutcs to that s}>C( in up<ni an extciiMNO ! action, 'I'lie peculiar exercise of the 
scale; such as the Combination of many j| linht infantry is the only exception, 
parts for the iikiinute benetil of the j Sec Infantry Uc^ulatiou^ p. 7o. 
wiiole, 6n\ • j Dis'iancl of /Yo/Zis, «)pcn distances 

A partiiiulnr disposition or arrange- !| t>f ranks arc two paces asunder; when 
ment of war si^nilies the detail of no- ! close they are one pace; when ihwl^idy 
miti* obj(Cts, and the appropriation of i is hailed and to lire, tliiw are still closer 
\ariouh parts, one witli another, for I locCed up. Close ranks, order or dis- 
ihc piirjiose of elfc'CtinG: a <ji,eneral <*orii- | Lance is the i^mstaiit and hahitual order 
binaiioii. This ilisposition, (without ! at which troops arc ut all rimes formed 
which the otlier must pni\e abortive,) j andiiio\e; opefi ranks, order ordistance 
miy^sists in an observant'(' (jf ihc' strictest i is oiih an o«*e.i'*i.)nal exet jwion, made lu 
clis< ipliiie by t'\er\ in(li\ ! liial that I <•- , liie situation of jcirade, or in lji;br iu- 
hmus to a tioop »)r eoinp.uiy. To tbi** ' faiitry n.an vmres 

end, "eneral otlicers slionld lie st rnj>u-- i' Oisi i.«-/‘///«t fi/u/ ?*r/iz/;«, Relate to 
bniily exact in attendiii" t«) tiu' iiispee- tli > I'amed sokiu r, but in the courst of 
tinii of j»ai tienlar corps', spceilic iiijtrue- • liis tultinii he nvisi be nmeh exeyei^eil 
nou" for re^imenlal oeouoniy and dis- at open lib s and ranks, and atajuirc 
ci^ine should be ^i\en, and tlu* stri(*le''t thereby inile[)en«len(‘eanil the command 
Teiiard be paid to iIk execution of j of bis iiniljs and body, 
orders. k J)i i am i e»' //le in fortifica- 

Disi'Osi I IONS, Fr. the preparations !• tion, is the side of the exterior poly^on. 
which a "ood and intelligent general ! See I o’.,i n n ai n n. ^ 


makrs, to enable him to altaek an ene- \ i)[S Ld\ I lll 'l «//.s/;*//'/z//o?7,Fr.) 

uiy, or to defend hinibclf against his at- |, in a miiitary sense, aeiK-raliv applies to 
^ taek. We make mse of the same term, I' any <li\iMon, or allot nitn» ,w liich is made 
VI/. military dispositions. i! for the purposes of warf.ire. Th^s ail 

Faifr tin JJisposifwnSf Fr. to malie ! army may be disiribnted about a coun- 
f be necessary a rran^i'inents fora ba't- try. In a more enmined sen&c it means 
tie* or to adopt such ineasiires, that the iiiiniue arrangements that are made 
every thing may be iu a good slate to for thd interior a*conomy of corps; as 
meet the enemy. distribution of pay or subsistence, dis- 

To the ground, (dispiitcr tribiiiion of allowances, \'c. , 

k Uimn. I’r. ) to light foul to foot. DiSTiUCF; in it military sense, on« 

of 
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Ot* those piLi’ts into which a rfuuiti-y is 
divided, for the convenieiici s of coni- 
mand, and lo srcirre a iviidy co-opcrii- 
li»n heUvcen distant bodies of arna d 
men. Diuins; the present war, (ireat 
Britaiii and fiehwul have been di\ ided 
into several di^iricts; each district ht- 
iii" under the iinnicdiute superiiiten- 
dciicc of ‘rriicral olHcers. 

DirClI. Sec r'oRTif’Tc\iio\, 
Moat. 

To drain « Dikii, is to «nakc the 
water niii clV into lower ^^round, hv 
means of small trenches cut for this 
purpose. 

DTVAM, a particular private coun- 
cil of war amoii^ the Turks, held b\ the 
capkuh/ infantry, in the pii^ace of the 
Zanizera^fjz!/, in order to discuss the 
luilitarv operations of the corps, dec. 
There is another Dii'an Iield bv the 
supreme council of the Grand Sii^nor, 
at vvh.icli all the jiciicrals attend. 

'DIVERSION, in niilharv history, is 
when an enemy is attacked in one place 
where he is> weak and unprovided, in 
order to draw otf ids forces from making 
an irrupLion somewhere cl-o; or wlierc 
an enemy is strong, and by an able ma- 
noeuvre he is obliged to detach part of 
|iis forces to rcMst any feint or me- 
nacing attempt of his oppcnicnt. •'io 
derive advantage from ailn ji-'^iou, taken 
in an extended ai ceptatMii of tlie tenn, 
it is neces-'Hrv, iliut oi\f.' state sfjould 
have greater •risoiirrcs lli.m another; 
for it nouJrJ lie absurrl tf) attack tlic 
territories f)f another before you liad 
secured vour own. 

It is i^c’.viso ivfpiisitc, that the coun- 
try you attack by ?traLagem or diver- 
sion, should be e.isy of and the 

invasion you make must be prompt, vi- 
gorous and unexpected, ilirected against 
a weak and vuliu^rablc (jumler. A lit- 
tle good fortune is hoivt ver e^-scntial 
to rCndt r a (iivtrsion periVctly sucec‘'S- 
ful,as all the ways and means byw'hv li 
it ought to be made, cuiiiiut be reduced 
to rule. 

The most meinorahle Instance of a 
dive/siou well executed, whieli we meet 
with in history, was perfornu'd by Scipio 
in Africa, whilst llanmhiil earned the 
war into Italy. In Idofh a <lwersioii 
no less remarkable, was pre.ctiseil by the 
imperial mid allied urmks aguinst the 
S^'vedes. * 


Ftni'e Divei55io.v, TV. to oblige an 
enemy to divide his forces. 

DIXTSION, {division, Tr.) a certain 
proport ion of an army consisting of liorse 
and foot together, or ol^ horse uiul foot 
separately, w hich is under the order of 
a brig.tdicr, or other gcner.'d officer. 

Division, (tlirlsion, Tr.) a certain 
proportion of a troop or conqwiny, 
winch is under the command of its re- 
spective oil cers. It also means any given 
number w iiich is detached on military 
<luty, fnmi an esiablislied body of men : 
hence a division of artillery, wagon** 
corps, pioneer**, &'c. 

DIVISIONS of (I huttulton. are the 
several platoyis into wlncli a rtgimcnt 
or battalion is divided, ciiheriii march- 
ing or tiring; eacli of whicli i,s coin- 
piandcd by an officer. 

Divisions of an a nn if „ arc the num- 
her of brigadi s and sfpiadions it i:on- 
taiiis. — The advance, tbe main aiuftbc 
rear guards are composed out of the 
several brigades ami march in front, 
in the center, and in the rear of an 
aiiny. Each army has its right wing, 
its center and its left wii;;:. Wlicn ar- 
mies march they advaiu'c m column, 
that is, they are divided into scvt'.al 
squadrons and ball alums of a given 
depth, succcssivtlv formed upon one 
anotlnn*. If an army be ihawii out or 
displayed in order of batile, it is usu- 
ally divided into the lirst line, which 
coJisfitiius the front, the stcoiid line, 
which makes the main bod\, and*Ciie 
third line, or reserve. 

i^n iNE service^ in the army, is or 
should be performed every Simday. All 
officers and soldiers, not having just iiii- 
ptdimeu-, shall diligently frc(|i*ciit di- 
vine serv ice and striiions in the places 
appointed for the assembling of the n 
gnueiit, troop, or comjiany, to which 
they belong: such as wilfully alisent 
themselves, or, being present, behave 
indecently or irreverently, shall, if com- 
missioned officers, lie brought hefort* a 
courl-riiarlial, there to be publicly and 
severely re|>rimuiided by the president: * 
of iion-coinmissioncd officers or soldiers, 
every person so offending, shall, for his 
lirst offence, forfeit ICld.'to he deducted 
out of his next pay ; for the sechnd of- 
fence, lie shall not only forfeit 12d. hut 
belaid in irous for 12. Lours, 6ii\ AjL 
>/War. 
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DODKCAGON, in geometry, is a 
regi^lar polygon, consisting of t'j wpial 
»ides and angle's, capable of being re- 
gularly furtitied with 'the same number 
uf bastions. 

DODECAHEDRON, is one of the 
platonic bodies, or live regular solids, 
and is contained under lid equal and 
regular pentagons. 

TJie «^dity of a dodecahedron is 
found b^iqudS^jlying the area of one 
of the peiitagraidN faces of it by 12 ; 
and this latlcr product by l-3d of the 
distance of the face from the center of 
the dodecahedron^ which is the same as 
the centre of the (‘irrumsenbing sphere. 

The side of a dodtraheuTon inscribed 
in a spl^crc, is the greater part of tlie 
side of a cube inscribed in that sphere,^ 
cut into extreme and mean propor- 
tion. 

If*tlie diameter of the sphere he 
1.0000, the .side of a dtuheahedron^ in- 
scribed in It will be .3.')ti02 nearly. 

All dodecahedrons similar, and are 
to one another as the cidH " o / tl ie sales; 
and tli<-ir su^Jaces are aUo similar, 
and therefore tliey are as tlie s'juare'jof 
tlioir sides; whence as .50y'iu2 is to 
10.51162, so is the .square uf the side 
of any dodecahedron to the siiperhcies 
thereof; and as .36117 is to ‘^.71016, so 
is the cube of the side of any dodecahe- 
dron to the solidity of it. 

DOG-n«iV.s'. bi e X A M -s. 
^IKJLMAN, a robe of Thessonica 
cloth, which tlie grand sijinor makes a 
present of to the jaiiiziiries on the first 
day of their ramazan^ or lent. 

DOLG.V, a long hollow slick, ron- 
taining a pointed iioii, which is thrown 
at discretion. 

^HOJd'lllNS. SeeCA.vNoN. 

DOMA'l.VGE, Fr. in a general uc- 
f ccptatioii of the term siguilied in the 
old French service, the compensalioii 
widely every captain of a troop or com- 
pany was obliged lo make in conse- 
quence of any damage tliat tlieir men 
^ulght have done in a town, or on a 
inarch. If any disagreement occurred 
between the ullicers and inhabitants, 
with respect to the iiideinnilieation, a 
stntemelit of losses sustained was sworn 
to by tlie latter, before tlie mayor or 
magistrates uf the place, who deter- 
niined the same. I3at if the officers 
should rcfusii to abide by their deci- 


sion, a remonstrance was drawn up 
and transmitted to the secretary at 
w'ar, with a copy of the same to the iv- 
tendaiit of the provirce. Officers have 
frequently been displaced or degraded 
on this account. Hence the term doiii- 
mage is supposed to have been derived 
from the latiii w'ords damnum, jactura, 
and signifies the iuss or privation of a 
step. 

DOXl^MXE, Fr. a machine which 
w'us used by the ancients to cast round 
Stones and pebliles on their enemies. 

DONJON, Fr. a turret; a dungeon. 

DOXN ER, Fi. to charge an cneiiiy, 
to fire upon him. 

Don n i:r. Fr. is to rluirgc the enemy 
as soon us tiie signal fa- battle is civen. 
Thus il is said, lea tjoupes donnh'Cdt 
fete bai<sce : the t loops rushed head- 
long, and broke the enemy V line. 

1 )oN’ N 1 !i de nrnfuietude (i l\'nncmi.> Fr. 
to niaieh in vayoiis directions, and Ijy 
otlu rmaiicruvre^ to disconcert aiicncmy. 

DON S milit(nrc %\'\ . uiiliiarv rewards. 

DOIlYiniOlU, the body guards of 
the Roman enqii'rors; tin y wereunntd 
with a pike, and were forced to take a 
particular oalli; they were held in high 
consideration, aiul wcio proinutecf to 
the til st militarv ranks. 

DO^SE.H, in military matters, is a 
sort of basket carried ^ni the shoulders 
of men, used ii^c'arrvinj; tlie earth from 
one part of a *ft>iiillcatiq^i to another, 
where it is wantt'd. 

DOLTJEEAIFNT, Fr. the augiiieii- 
tatioii of the rank and lile of a batta- 
lion. • 

DOUBLER zm haffaHoTi, Fr. to ex- 
tend the front of a battalion, so that it 
covers twice the tiioiind it did in front; 
or to ro’lnceil in such a manner that it 
does tlie smne in ileptli. 

DOUBLING, ill the military art, is 
the placing two or more ranks or files 
into one. 

DOUBLE yenr rnnhft, is for the 2d, 
4th and 6tli ranks (wlieii so drawn up) 
to march into the l*t, 3 l 1, and 5th; so 
that of 6 ranks tliey are made biTt 3; 
which is not so when they double by 
hnlf-fde^, because then 3 ranks staiicl 
togetliei, and the 3 other come up to 
double them; that is the Isi, 2d, and 
3d, are doubled by the 4tlu 5th and Gtli, 
or the contra Py. 

Duuaui: your files, is for every other 

hie 
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Ulc to niairli into that which is next to 
it, on the riuhr. or left, as the word of 
ct^nnnand diixcls; and then the (3 ranks 
iu*e' doubled into 12, the men standing 
12 deep; and the distance between the 
lilt's IS double w liat it was before. Piy 
this method, 3 liles may be doubled 
into 6, 

To Doldi.f, round, in military move- 
ments, is to march by an inversion of a 
sct'.ond line, on the extremity of a lirst 
line, thereby to outllank an enemy. 

Doubt.f. tcnaillc. Sec 'fj-.v \iLLt:. 

DOUlfiLE, J>. a siitall iron socket 
nrhichisal the heel of the bayonet, and 
i-eccivcs the cxlr^'inc ciul of the mus- 
quet, so as to be lirmly united together. 

J3oo/llt% likewise signiries the en- 
tity which belongs to the round piece of 
iron tliat is li\i d to the ciul of llie ram- 
rod, I'ly means of two nails through tw'o j 
small luiles, ealled ycuv or eyes, and to 1 
whiclv the worm is all ached. ] 

DUAlkVN'l'S, a c^Tlupaiiy of two 
hundred seU'ct men, of which ('liarles j 
IX, of Sweden, was captain. They wire i 
a line body td' men, and of tried con- ' 
rage, ("hlirlta XII. wjtli one hundred I 
and lifiy Druhonh, has been known to 
vaifqiiish one thijusand Itu^^'^i^lls. I 

DRACION et DRAGON yO- 1 
LA NT, IV. some old pieces of artillery 
were aiiciently called, ‘“'i he Ihr^igon 
was a 40-pounder; the Dragon Vola til 
a 02. But neither thet name nor the 
si/e of the caliber of either piece is now I 
in use. j 

DilAriOXXADE, Fr. a term given | 
by thcLhdviiiisTs to the l)arharoiisu^age j 
which was exercised against them in 
rraiice in 1(381. 

DHAGONNE, Fr. a sword-knot, at 
the extremity of which hangs a la'*sel. 
The sword-lsuot was oiiginally worn by 
tile Germans, and is Gxith them) the 
disiinction of an ofticer when in plain 
clotho'^; no otherpersoii hr'ing permitted 
to wear a izold or silver one. In Au'-tria 
the swordknot is gold lace, edged witli 
a black stripe, in comme inoiatioii of the 
los 3 » of Jerusakm; the British sword 
knot is made f*f crimson and gold. 

DRAGONNEIt, Fr. According to 
the French acceptation of the^terin, is 
to attack any person in a rude and vio- 
lent manner; to take a|ry thing by force; 
*to adoplf prompt and \ igoitrjus measures; 
and to biiiig those people to reason by 
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hard blows, who could not be persuuded- 
by fair w'oids. 

DRAGOUXS, in military affairs* are 
a kind of horsemen, or cavalry, who 
serve both on horseback and foot ; be- 
ing always ready on every emergency, as 
lieing able to keep pace with the horse, 
ami to do infantry duty. In battle, or 
on attacks, they generally fight sword 
ill hand after I lie lirst lire. Tj^thc ticld 
they encam]) on the rkhtjH left of 
the lines. They arc jp^M^nto Iiri- 
gades, regiments, and sfjmulrons. Their 
martial music c-oiisists of drums and 
trumpets. The lirst regiment of dra- 
goons in England w'as raised in 1081, 
and called i*ie royal regiment of iha- 
gooiis of Xorlh Britain. This name id 
derixc'd from the Latin word Dracona^ 
‘rii, used among the Romans. 

To JIhacoon, is to persecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of the 
boldicrv. 

DHACt-roprs. See Roprs, 

DRAIN, ill the military art, is a 
trench miu^e to draw water out of. a 
ditelijwhichis; afterw ards filled witli Imr- 
illcb and earth, or with firsciiies, or bun- 
dle^ of rii‘'lics and jiJanks, to facilitate 
tlie iia-'sHLU* om r the mud. See 'J'im.m u, 

DRAKR, a small pure of ariilJerv. 

DIIAPEAG, Fr. regimental colours. 

Raltrc la DR.\REAUX, Fr. See 
Bxnrir. 

DRAUGHT, a ]iliin or delineation 
of any place, a boily of troops sclgji^d 
fioni others. 

To DRAUCiiir, to draw forces from 
niic brigade, tkc. to complete another; 
to select a propoitioii from brigades, 
regiments, or companies for any parli- 
cuiar scrxire. 

Da Ai'ou I -//ooAs, in a oun-caviij^cr, 
are li\ed to the Iraiisom-bolts on the 
cheeks of artillery carriages, near the 
trunnion holes and trails: .they arc used* 
to draw the giiii‘» backwards and for- 
wards by men with drag-ropes lixi'd to 
thc»se hooks. 

' DTlAlKillTED, the soldiers of any 
rftlmcnt being allotted to complete 
other regiments arc said to be ill aiiLhted. 

DRAUGHTSMEN, a body of men 
educated at the tower, to assisf. the en- 
gineers in drawing plans, fortilicatidns, 
and surveying. 

To DRAW, to delint ate or make a 
sketch. 

- DRAVir 
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t)UA\V HAMROf), a word of com- To Dress, in a military ^ensc, is to 
'mand used in the drill exercise, on keep the body in such a relative position, 
svhit:h the soldier draws his ramrod half as to contribute towards, and make a 
from the pipes, and seizing it back- part of, an exact continuity of line, 
handed* by tlic* middle, waits for the upon whatever front, or i.i whatever 
signal for the next motion, when he shape, the battalion may be formed, 
turns it round, and with an extended Soldiers dress by one another in ranks, « 
arm, j» laces the butt of the rod about and the body collectively dresses by 
one inch in the muzzle of the firelock; some giv’en object. / 

in whicl^osition ho waits for the com- DllESSINO of a battalion after the 
mand rtmk^own varlrU/ge. half, is to bring all its relative parts in 

Dr aw'^woiiD0/4®|^rd of command a line wdtft the point, or object, toward^ 
in the sw'OrtT exerdmof the cavalry. which it was directed to move. Wliat^ 
The drawing ofswoidsis performed ever correction is necessary, must be 
in motions. 1st. Bring the right hand made by advancing or retiring the 
smartly across the body to the sword hanks, and not by moving the center; 
knot, which being placed4)n the wrist, which, having been the guide in the 
and secured Ijy giving the hand a cou- march, has properly stopped ut the point 
pic of^urns inwards, seize the hilt of where it has arrived, 
the sword. 2d. Draw the sword witlif Dressing of a battalion when it is to 
an extended arm ; sink the hand till the retire, is to fiave some intelligent of* 
hilttfif the sword is imediately under ficer placed thirty paces in the rear, so 
the chin, the blade of the sword perpen- as to stand perpendicular to the front 
dicular, and the back of the hand out- directing serjeatit, by whom the direc- 
wards. 3d. Bring down the hilt till in tiou of the iiiarcli is to be ascertained, 
a line with the bridle hand, the blade as the olheer will, of course, be in the 
perpendicular, the edge turned towards line, or nearly so, of the directing 
the liorse's left ear. serjeants. See Infantry Instructions, 

pfl icors of iiifaiitry, when the men I p. 220. 
are under arm?, draw their swords with- DRESSERS, in military dispositions, 
out waiting for any word of command. are^tliose men, who take up direct, or 

To Draw off', to retire; also to ab- relative, points,^ which a corps is en- 
stract or takeaway; as to draw olF your abled to preserve a regular continuity 
forces. of front, and to exhibit a straight 

To Draw on, to advance; also to alignement. every operation of this 
Cflw '.sioii; as to draw an enemy's fire. sort the dressers must lib particularly 
To Draw over, to persuade to re- alert, especially when a general line is 
volt; to entice from a party. fo be formed to give battle to the enemy. 

To Draw out, to call the soldiers Under tins CircuiusUnce eveiy tliijig 
forth in array for iu:tion. will depend upon tlie activity, skill and 

To DjuAVf up, to form in battle array, aptitude of eye in the two center dres- 
DuAW-bridge. See Bridge, sen* of each battalion. No line, indeed, 

, ©RAWING, in a military sense, is can be said to be in a proper situation 
tbe art of representing the appearances to meet, or march up to the enemy, 
of all kinds of military objects by imi- whilst there is the least interval from 
tation, or copying, both with and with- center to Hanks. Solid, compact^and 
out the assistance of mathematical rules, straight lines in forward movements 
DllESS-7/?i7£>«ry. The clothing of the are the nerves and sinew s of immediate 
army is generally called regiikientals, conflict ; whereas unconnected niove- 
•every part of whieik should facilitate, ments produce confusion, are naturally 
and not hinder, the various motions of weak, and always tend to give ^ su- 
thc manual exercise. A soldier, without periori^ to the enemv. 
iv^gard to fashion or taste (to use the DRESSER, Fr, See to Dri:s9. 

words of a modern author) should be Dresser une battcrie, Fr, to dispose 

dressed in the most comfortable and pieces *of artillery in a battery for the 
least emburrassing manner possible; and purpose of acting against an enemy, 
the keeping him warm, and leaving him DRINKING to excess in*die army 
the entire use of his limbs, are objects is at all times highly criminal, but upon 
always to be had in view. X servic# 
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service it ought never to be overlooked; 
aud the consequence will be a trial by 
a court-iimrLml. It has been prodiicti\e 
of'jdmost innuificrable mischiefs, and i> 
a most detestable and horrid jiractice. 
!Scc DrUx\kknne.''S, 

To Dllll.r.. to teach young recruits 
the first principles of military move- 
ments and positions, &c. 

To be sent to Duilt., to be placed 
under the command of tiie drill oiliccr, 
or lioii-comiiiissioned otliecr, Und made 
to join the recruits in performing the 
inanual and platoon exercise, &e. This 
is sometimes ordered as a punishinciit 
to those who are perfect in, their exer- 
cise, when a battalion, company, or i*i- 
dividiutl has done something to merit 
exposure. 

Drill, Fr. signified formerly a 
soldier; from thence it is that an old 
soldier who knows his duty is culled a 
bon-tirille, 

DRIV^KllS, pieces oH bone or wood 
made in the shape of a imisquet-ilint 
are so called. 

Diuvrus of hd^fra^r. or artillny, 
men who dii\e ilic haggaire, arlillerv, 


I The general, is to give notice to die 
j troops that they me to march. 

! The ussemblj/, ? to order the tmojiti to 
i 2'he irooi\ S repair to the place of 
1| reiidtvA'Ous, or to their colours. . 

I I The march, to command them to 
i| move, alwass with the left foot 
'i lirsl. 

I TaMoo, or iap-too, to order ail to 
retire to their quarters. 

The rercilU, always beat|4it break 
of day, and is to warn the soldiers to 
rise, and the ccntiiiels to forbear cIihI- 
longinc, and to give leave to come out 
of (piarteis. 

To arm, for soldiers who arc dis- 
persed, to repair to them, 
j The retreat, a siiinal to draw off from 
tile enemy. It iiki wise ineanS*-a beat 
! in hoih camp anil garrison a little before 
: smi-set, at which time the gales are 
shut, and the soldiers rcjiair to their 
barrack*'. 

j The alarm, is to 'jive notice of siuldeni 
danger, that all may be in readiness for 
i, iminediute duty. 

![ The parity, ? is a signal lo di*mancl 
'j The elwtatule, 3 some ewiil’eieiiiJc with 


and stores, having no other duty in' the enemy. 

, thcipany. j Diit'M, or Drummer, the perfoii 

DllOITE, Fr, the riuhl. | who beats the drum. 

Droitk (C line ririue, Fr. fliat i fii ^//i’-I)ul ms are two sorts of large 
side of a river v^hicli liC'^ upon your ! basons of copper or brass, rounded at 
right when you take a front view of j the bottom, and covered with vellum or 
its source. • j! uoat-skin, which is kept fast by a circle 

DUl>M, is*a martial iniisicial iiistni- I of Iron, and several holes, fastened^ t.Q 
ment in the form of a cylimlcr, hollow* j, the body of the drum, and a like nmii- 
withiii, and covered at the two ends || hero! 'screws to stretch it at pleasure, 
with vellum, vvliich is .stretched orsl.ick- l! They are used among the horse. The 
eiicd at pleasure, by means of small | kcfth-ilrnm belonging to the royal re- 
cords and sliding leathers. This iiistru- ; gimenl of artillery, is mounted on a 
ment is used both by foot and drugoon.s: 1 most superb and pompous wagon, riclily 
which is done in several manners, either I gilt and ornamented, and drawn 4 
to give notice to the troops of w'liat they vvliite horses elegantly cuparisonVil, 
arc to do, or to demand liberty to make with a seat for the drum-major-general, 
.^orne proposal to an tMicmv. Every i DKiiM-wiwyor, is always that persuu 
troijjP of dragoons, and every company | In the regiment, who beats the best 
of biot or artillery, has two or more drum, has the command over the ether 
drums, according to the effective ; drums, and teaches them their duty, 
strength of the party. The drum was ! Every regiment has a drum-major. 

^rst jiiveuted by Ilacchus, vylio, as j Drum-sticks, the sticks with which 
Polyenus reports, fighting against the j the dninimcr beats his drum. 

Indians, gave the signal of battle with j DllUNGAllIUS. A Roman captain 
cymbals and drums; and the Saiacens, who hud the command of one thousand 
who invaded Christeiuloin, intrt^duced men. 

the. drum into the European armies. DRUNGE, a body of Roman 
The varii^us beats arc ^ as follow, troops composed of from 1000 to 
viz* * 1 4000 men. 


DRUNGUS, 
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T)lUi\GUS, allying; Homan cainj), 
uas composed uf a particiiUir 
})otry of men th.'il kept very close to 
one iiiiotijrr v.lirii in battle. 

1)UUXKKNMK.SS. Aecordini; to 
Dr. Johnson, intoxiciilioii with strong 
liquor. 

I’he articles of war say respecting 
this vice. Wfiatsocxer roinmissioiied 
officer shall be found divink on his 
guanl, party, or other duty, under 
ann>, shall be casliiered for it; any 
noM-coniinissjoiieil olficcr or soldier so 
orteiulinL:, shall suffer such corporal 
j)uni^linu‘nt as sliall be inilicted by the 
stMiLriice of a court-inurlial. Sect. xiv. 
Ai t. V. ^ 

DUAI., ii weapon used by the inha- 
bi{auts*of New iloliand. — See Gr.vm’s 
\’ oyji</e of diM’overy. • 

hue f/f‘ la Nfilumj Fr. Under the 
seci^id race of the French kings, the 
iiriniesut-rc headed by a duke, who was ; 
called J)hc dr In AV/Z/u;?, as long as he | 
retainejl the eomina?\d. Thus it Inp- i 
pened tljat Robert Ic Fort became Duke 
of the French. 

DUC11IS-1?ASCY. 'fhe captain of 
th^ Turkish founders, who is topro\ide j 
all necessary materials. | 

DUEL, is a smsle <'ombat, at a time i 
and place apjaanlcd, in C()nsor|uence of 1 
a cartel or challenge. Duelling was an- • 
< leiitly authorised; but the motive of, 
the duellists was the good of their conn- i 
when Olio, or a small number of j 
Combatants was clioseii to sa\e tlie j 
blood of a whole army, and decide, by { 
M' tory or death, the quarrt'ls of’ kings j 
or nations. I'lnis It was with (jioliah ; 
and Da^id, the lloratli arid Curatii,aud j 
several others. ' 

Di riLiNc. was so general a method ! 
of determining differences among the 
nobles, that even ecclesiastics were not ; 
excused; oidy, to prevent their being | 
stained with blood, they procured cluiin- 
pions*to fight for them. None were ex- 
cepted from com hat, but sick people, 
•cripples, and such us were under twen- 
ty-one years of age, or above sixty. 
Justs and tournaments, doubtless, ren- 
dered duels more frequent. 

Ill tlic seventeenth century duelling 
was much discountenanced, as will ap- 
pear by the following extract from the 
History of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 

Sweden; surnamed the Great, 


" Duels were not extremely fashion- 
able in those days; we hardly find half 
a do'/en in the space of thirty years con- 
tinued war; every hour afturding betfer 
proofs for valour, than such irrational 
appeals to public opinion. Nor were 
superior commanders ill thought pf by 
their adherents and followers, in case 
they refused to refer themselves to such 
sort of decisions. Crat7, in the tran- 
sports of resentment, clialicnged Wal- 
steiii w'hfii he was generalissimo and 
absolute ; yet iiotliiiig resulted from 
tlie provoi'aUiin ; it was passed by with 
neglect. John de Wert killed Merode, 
but the affair was purely a rencouiitoi^ 
Young Pappeiiheim, it Is true, lost his 
life in a rail duel, but that happened 
merely hecausc he had eliuh d the vigi- 
lance of Ills general, wiio had locked 
the city-gHtf sand planted spies to watch 
tlie comixi rants. Aldiinger never for- 
gave Sirot for drawing his sword in his 
prcsr nce, ihoujjh he himself set the ex- 
ample, and insisted upon making his 
life tlie forfeiture for the oifeuce. 
Greater cautions were still taken in the 
Swedish service: Count de Sonches 
challenged General Stalliaus, but first 
resigned his commission. Duels belbrc 
this time had been seierely prohibited 
in France, and the French King de- 
clared, with .m oath, that he would re- 
ward Mich militarv peiMin^ as had spi- 
rit enough to ^refuse a challeuiie. By 
(fUSiuMis’i, laws all private^uarrels were 
decided by the otficer*« of the regiment, 
and ail challcnnes referred to a court- 
mart itd : and if an inferior ojicer al- 
biwed ihc conunoii soldiers to engage? 
liiuid to hand, lie w^as to be cashiered 
ipsu factOy and serve as a prhate man, 
being answerable also for the mischiefs 
that should he eoiiimitied in such en- 
gagements. The best and must remark- 
able swordsman in the course of tjiese 
wars w'as the Count de Forgat/, yet we 
find nothing couceruing him in the pub- 
lic field of action. As to the custom of 
seconds, I think it appeared as early as 
the year 1570 .” — Sec tlarte's of 

Gitstavus AdolpliuSy page 15 , in the 
Essay on the Militan/ StatCy &c. &c. 

No ollicer or soldier shall pretend to 
send a Challenge to any other oiheer or 
soldier, to fight a duel, if a comniisT 
sioned olticer, on pain of Jjeing ca-* 
shiered ; if a uon-cojumissioned oilice.r 
X 2$ or 
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or soldier, of* sufiering corporal punish- 
ment, at the 1 scretion of a couvt-mar- 
tiul. Art. of icor. 

4‘pr ;i very .siiii,ular deviation from 
this ariicJc, as far as relates to otficcrs, 
see the first volmne of the Kegimentiil 
Coni{>€iriio/), otii edition, 

Du£LLI^G was authorised before the 
Normans came into England, but the 
practice was not so fi equent as after the 
conquest. 

DUELLIST, ( dueJlistCf Eft) a man 
who makes it liis profession to light and 
sometimes to insult other persons. 
Duelling is not the true test of valour; 
for it will happen, that a man may in- 
dividually light well, although he be a 
clieat at play, and an arranttcoward in 
the hour of battle. 

DUKIGJ-fjACllI, the second ofli- 
Cf r of the Turkish artillery. 

^ DULEDGE, a peg of wood which 
jrfuis the ends of the felloes, forming 
the circle of the wheel tott gun carriage ; 
and the joint is strengtheiied on the out- 
side of the w heel by a strong plate of 
iron, called the diiled^e plate. 

DUM13-BEU.S, weights which are 
used in drilling the soldier, who holds 
one^in each hand, which he swings 
backwards and forwards, to open his 
chest, increase muscular strength, thi^w' 
back his shoulders, and accustom him 
to that freedom of action in the arms, 
and to that erect position^f body which 
are so essentially necessary to a soldier. 

The following inetiiud of exercising 
recruits wiih the dumb-bells, is ex- 
tracted from a work entitled Military 
Instruction. 

The dumb-bells being placed one on 
each side of the recruit, and himself in 
an erect, steady posture--on the word, 

Hiuse bells^hc will take one in each 
band, and by a gentle motion, ral^e 
them as high as his arm will suffer him 
abo^ his head ; tlien gradually sinking 
them with stretched arm, as much be- 
hind him as possible, he will form a cir- 
cle with them, making the circle com- 
plete by causing the l^ks of his hands 
to meet behind his body ; this will .he* 
rcfieoted according to his strength^^^ or • 
6 times. . * ^ * 

Extend hells.-— The bells beinjf 
to the shoulder, they will be forceiWor^'^ 
w'ards, keeping the samejieight, theU 
brought bacK in the s«me maaiier; this 


( will throw the chest forward, and force 
back the neck and shoulders, this must, 
be fre(iuentlv repeated. 

Su'ir/f; hells.— 'Vhe lop part of the’ 
bells to be made meet togeiherm front, 
the height of the breast; then forced 

I back wards* with an extended arm, and 
be made to touch behind ; in doing this, 
the palm of tlie liands must be upper- 
j most, and the elbows well down : this 
I circle must be repeated II or 15 times : 
Time, the circle performed in '2 seconds. 
Ground bells. — The recruit will let 
! fall the bells by his sides, and remain 
! steady and firm. 

I DUNES, Fr. sand hills, C'm.monly 
called downs.v As Us dunes suj- la chte 
• de Flandres: the downs, or sand-hills 
along the coast of Flanders. 

. DUN'(*EON, 2 in fortljicafio??, is 
DONJON, J commonly a large 
; tower or redoubt of a foi tress, whiiber 
i the garrison may retreal, in ca->eot ne- 
'• ccssity, and capitulate with greater ad- 
i vantage. A). so a place in which pri- 
soners were Ivi'pt. 

DUTV', in a milllary sense, is the 
exercise of those f’»;nctioii«> that belong 
toasoJuior: yetwitti thr. nice distinc- 
tion, thatdntvis counted the mounting 
guard, &c. v here no eiu my is directly 
to be engage' i ; fur w hen any body of 
men marches to meet the enfemy, thi» 
IS strictly culled ((otng upon service. 

On all duties, whether with or w'ith* 
out arms, piquets, or courts-inartml, 
the tour of duty begins with the cld^t 
downwards. An officer who is upon 
duty cannot be ordered for any otlicr 
before that duty is finished, except he 
be on the inlying piquet, as then he 
shall be relieved, and go on the duty 
ordered. 

Military Duties may be divided 
into two general classes, under the heads 
of Brigade and Regimental duties. 

Brigade duties^ are those wliich one 
regiment does in common with anotlier, 
collectively or by detachments ; and of 
which the brigade-major keeps a regu- 
lar roster, 

duties, are those which 
rtlie'-seybfaK^cOxnffolues of a regiment 
/perform oihorig l^ieraselves, and* of 
wliich the, idjutant * keeps a regular 
roster. 

Duties of Honor are, 1. the king’s 
guard; 3. those of the royal family; 

9. th* 
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S: the captuin-generol’s, or field-mar- 
• shal’s, commanding the army ; 4. de- 
tac4\menls of the army, or out-pobts; 
5. gO!Aerai olficers* guards; (3. ihcordi- 
nary guards iiiiCMuip or gurrison; 7. the 
picqucts ; «. genera! courts-martial, and 
duties without arms or fatigue. 

The following general regulations ATii 
to be observed, respecting duties in 
general. ; 

When field or other commissioned 
oflicers, are given out iil liead-quarters, 
,for one duty, they cannot be taken off 
to he put on any other duty. 

No officer is allowed to exchange his 
duty with another, after he has been put 
in Olliers for it, without leave of the 
cominaiuling officer of his regiment. 

fiii.'ft ds, or deuichineiits, which have 
not marched olf from the parade, are nut 
to be reckoned as for a duty done ; 
bu^ if they should ha\e marched from 
the parade, it sUiiids for a duty done, 
though they should be dismissed imme- 
diately. 

If any odicer’s tour of duty for the 
piquet, general court-martial, or duty 
of fatigue, Iftppeii when he is on duty, 
he shall not make good such duty when 
he comes otf. 

No regiment can demand a tour of 
duty, unless it has marched olf the place 
of })arade, and beyond the main guard. 


General courts-martial that have as« 
scmbled, and the members sworn in 
shall be reckoned for a duty, though 
they shuulil be dismissed williout trying 
any person. 

Whenever the piquets are ordered to 
inarch to any parade, it is not to be ac- 
counted a duty, unless they march off 
that parade. 

All commands in the regular forces, 

I fall to the eldest niticers in the same cir- 
cumstantes, whether of cavalry or in- 
fantry, entire, or in parties. In case 
two commissions, of the same date, in- 
terfere, a retrospect is to be had to 
former commissions. 

Oilicers,on ail duties under arms, aro 
to have Mieir swords drawn, without 
waiting for any word of command for 
that purpose. 

DYKE. SeeDiKF. 

DYNASTY, {Dynastk, Fr.) Thi» 
word is frequently found in the Ilistoiyr 
of the MouariUiies and Empires of the 
East; it signilies ii series of princes 
who lia\e reigned successively. When 
a new family succeeds to the throne, it 
is a new dynasty that begins. The 
house of Nassau Orange began a nc\T 
I dynasty of the Kings of Englaj^d in 
1 1(>88 ;* and Napoleon Bonaparte bidt 
I fair to lay the fuuudatioa of a neit 
: dynasty in, France. 


E 


E agle. B/<if/:-EsigIe, an order 

of military knight hood in Prussia, 
iiiVtiiuted by the elector of Braiideii- 
bourg, in 1701, on his being crowned 
king of Prussia. The knights of this 
order wear an orange-coloui ed ribbon, 
froiji which is suspended a black eagle. 

BV/i/e-EAOLE, IS a like order in Po- 
land, instituted in 13'^*5, by Uladislaus 
V. on occasion of the marriage of his 
$on Casimir to the daughter of the great 
duke of Lithuania. The knights of 
this order wear a cliain of gold, to which 
a silver eagle, crowned, is suspended, 
Eagle. The standsird of the ancient 
Romans. In a general sense, it formerly 
meant the standard of the Roman ar- 


mies; in a more limited acceptatiom 
the sign or flag of the several legions. 

At present it is the standard of the 
German empire. 

The difference between the Romaic 
and the Imperial eagle consists ii) this, 
that the first were eagles of gold or sil- 
ver, fixed at the end of a pike, having 
their wings extended, and holding the 
lightning in their claws; the second are 
eagles painted upon the coloivs and ^ 
standards of the emperors. The eagle * 
likewise signifies, in a figurative sense, 
the (|erman empire. 

EARL-MARSUAL. An officer who 
has tlic care and direction of military 
6olcuuu(ie9i The dukes offforfolk are 
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by hereditary rljjit, earU-nr.irshal of be m> easiU turned for tlie coin eiiicMice 
Enjilaiid. j- of the arin\ ; wliercas loo fount i may 

EAHTil-r/«^’''. Sec Pvr.s. I be iilnays blopped, or divorUci from 

blASK, m a niiliuirv bciise, ,, their natiir.ii ev^urbi*. 


prcsciihcd u 'a' ..inni of the iVn me, from , 
the crt>('i liiui iirin pobition which cm ry ; 
veil ilrc'-dl soldier shouhl oijseuc. Ho 


i Wells are iic\cr resorted to, 4 )iit in 
cu^cs ol' ahsoluli’ m ecsbitv. .Sia^iumt 
or pond is m ytmiai unwliolc** 

is, on no ;if( oiinr to loniifie, or in Ins sonu-, and nr\tr limpid or t ‘ar. 


commoii »a 5 t '■) tar to i:i\e wav to an 
idle iha’tijmioii of his liiohs, as lo ftel 
hini'-elf e 'ii-'tr.imed when he retnrnb to 
duly. A hahil of this sort ^ill gra- 
dually i;aiii upon recruits, if rhc\ arc ’ ing of .salrpitre. It has a hitl. r 


liaiitf lAu, fV. Ill !.-\\ater, 

JBfisse 1 ‘At , i'r. li ^\-u.itti. 

K\e\ Mum oil Vmiiiis, fV. The 
water wlueu i\ 'O.iiiis .uiCi r lelosi hoi!- 


iK/t rorreeteil duiiiii 
the dri 


the iuttiAals of 


To s\ 


^ a* in a trrlviii'al ae- 


cepratioii ot riie term, i*; to draw ilic right 
foot h.ick abcMit six iiiehos, ai«l lo hriii*,: 
tlie greattsr p,,rl of the wei'ihl o‘‘ the 
boih upon it. d he left knee iniui hi' a ! 
lit lie heal, and llie hands hroii-jiit lo- 
gether befoK iht hiidy, the liflu hand j 
in frohl. Ihit ihe sluuildeis must in- j 
\ari«iliiy he U'pt back and sfjuaii', the 


taste, and is used to lill the tuf 
second rime. 

j Ttfnrs lAi'X, F)\ till' \^atf'r ^^l!u■l^ 
remanis alter the s;.ltpLtre Iris h. i n 
. hojied to a certain rleiiiee. i- 

' in 1 1 ; 

! •KHU'C'llK, rV. the lir-t skrteli or 
tirst oiitlmc i)l‘ a idan. 

IdhMl'.N'r, 1';*. tile rruu.hhiig 
of a wall or r.unpart, s^lniii is oi ( a- 
loiifd ii»'u'r h\ \ loll iwe, lU’ h>’ uasit. 


hciui to till final, aiiil liie vvUolc rir- ,( of time. Ii rlsi; na. ia>il:e ruhlash, Cre. 


riifi;e of the pc . son he iirieo!! jtraiiii d. 

Jji cold x\*'a.'hu; when s! iiidiny at i 
ea'i', the iricn are (V'-in'itied i>v eoin- j 
niauil, to move I'itir luriOs without i 
. qniUru; the i" I'ro'ind. | 

Snnd (it J’-.si, (from the -lUpport) 

• I . -.C . 


that Is caused by llic exphisioii u)‘ a 
mine. 

VMMAWA'V., I'r. ToMiake. 
KinioUr uttr ii'orju unu>}!H\ It. 
to cause a hosido hnfl\ of men to li\o 
WM\, or become unsti.idr, l)\ i!ie tie- 


Oil this comma.. d the Mnda r rel. es his ij .pient mid >\i 11 direiinl ilisilanLe ot 
r!L.llt loot '. 1 \ 1 . t iK' 


anil ClI i-vnia i!u‘ ri. 


hendsh> leit fiua , |l cannon oj ni'istjueliA , 
ijn hand ‘•mail!- '[ S'c im.i l r a, Fr. 


to mahe 


first 


■j nio.eiiieiit lowanls an iiupr., for thes 
'' pui|— i ‘ 


,l;*>e of hi lit 


iinn to hall ii ; t^i 


across ihr hoil r, seizes lii^ ta clock h\ 
the small of thf hut, and rai"*' s It saff- 

citnrl ’ ro s!.';|.e n ov. r i.i-> k! 'litiuldi , preoaic ro inounc »m a'"anlf. It also 
and n-li. \i lac l<ii aim iioin tie* I'l'ts- sivi-i'i* s to jetirc in ordei to u\oid the 
rare of tn--- coeh. In jomi' rtgnni a?', J; cikiuv. 
iTvsi. ad oi’ ‘ai/iiig tlic small ol the huu 
ijiith the iulIiI liai.d, limy only plme 
the hvdio'A of llm hand hclovv the left 
cihow. 

E. VSE 

given immuharti^ 

trundle a rr.K, In v. lileli tin bi.klicr is <!:- 
recteirio dr ;p his hand to ilm full 
extent of the m'ln, fioi*', ihc lop ut the 
ramrod on the rronl of tiie sling, with 
lii.s lingers spread along it. 

Il.\y, Fi\ water, is a principal object 
to be considered, w lu never an a .-my ad- 
vances, retreats, or cncami-s. It is 
the qiiurlei-iiia-tei-gf nerul’s Imshiess, 
tlirougli his suhoidinate dfcputies,i) ••o 
Ciire this indispeiiFihlc nerc:'jar, of fdc. 

Small riumwig nvulets art' pfeh'i.ible to 
large rivers, because the latter cannot 


' hl'AUTIlU rctvnmi, IT. to oblige 
, an cm my to alnindon his posni 4 m and 
1 to give up s,nm. jiremeduv.teif plan. 

: Tins is done hy intcrcepim.!: his coiwov?,, 
i9j a word of command, j hv hara-siug eiigagcnu nts, and by kevp- 
hattiv alt; r the order, to ,I mg him in coutimuil alarm. 

' ■ ■ I.CIlA.N'Jil.LON, Fr. means li- 

terally a pattern or model. In a mili- 
tary seiusc, it signifies a plank, whicti is 
eoveied on one side with iron, and 
servos to finish the mouldings, &c. of 
u piece of ordniince, 

£ClIAUi^H, Fr. a person that has 
been sew rely wounded with a sabre or 
cutlass. J t IS said of a rcgiinenl that U 
hub been khdvfit, by wliich is meant that 
it has lost IK ill ly all its men, or heeu 
cut to piei'es. 

£n htiiAKPK^ in the military art. 
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To biilicr c?i ccluirpv, is to tire ob- 
•liquclv, or s>l«leu;ivs. See Batu-uy. 

KC’UARBBlt, Fr, to iiiL acrus:* 
with a sabre. 

hCU Ai: VTOmmZ, Fr. This word 
is become obsolete. It meant t'ormeily 
the, uiK xpecied incetiiiii; ot‘ tuo hodicb 
ol* hoops that «‘iiy;iii;ed iinmedialely. 

KC IIAU(.1I‘VITK, m mihlary history, 
si‘;iii<li’s ii w atcli-tow er, or kind ol seii- 
trv-I)o\. 

r.C'llKC, Fr.il cheek; a repulse; 
such U'. is <'\jK rieMCcd b\ aii anus, or 
botly Of* armed uumi, \>Ik» are cnher 
diucii hack when I hey .idvam:' , m- are 
piexenteil t'loin .o do.'iiLl by a siipeiioi 
I'liicfk or l)v iiiilit try "Ivill. 

Bunrj.,L!'', /' y . s( .de. Tn a niallic- 
lu.itie.t# M n-e, is a sti.i' ht liiu. di.iun 
whnh ilui iid into .Kehaui 
immhei t f pmt^, « irli pr.. t (onr.e*im_; 
as yi.iny toi-i s or \ irds, . as Ku -ri/t 
ot’fiu,' . liari Ol paper will .I'hnU, which 

aie 1,1 u-d.KS'd lato bet. 

laiiii.ii, Fr. laddt r, l i luil and 
military areliiLeeiuie, means a in kIuiic, 
1" made ol' two side jnnes or 
firms, I lai u^*(‘:\ea ('irUiiii iiiimher »)1 
i-mail s»i . ' t m .1 (!• 'lances tro ii one 

aifirla r 'I tJi‘ oi l.*'hli is, are 
ot' two kind-: I, Hire and small. 'Ihe 
small lailder" are U'^ed to lU >eend into 
tile ditches or' foriiucd piaia s, and the 
larijc ones for sea 'vj, tlie walls, ^e. 
8ee Sf \T 1 NO I.A nm i;'«. 

^ KCllKI JdvS, Fr. lhe''id<'nt Imuchet 
in his Book 1 1. dr la nnlirv t f iti ,< artncr$, 
tells 11 -, tljal by tills woiil were intMiit 
Mncitil troops of horse ; soih,! Ulullrs 
in ancient times si‘:mli« d what is Tiow 
called a troop. They were hov i ver ac- 
coinpaiTied by aro'i^ \ arli ts and bn^uitsy 
arcftc?'s, roadrl/irrSj pi^uirrSt u/ />«/«. s- 
irirrSf wlioallsei \ eil on foot ■ each, cchrllr 
bad a particular standard with the motto 
and armorials of its captain. 

f.CIlBLON, Fr. from trhrJon the 
step of a ladder. A positam jii military 
tiu'ties, wlierc each diMsion follows the 
^ preccdint; one, like the sleeps of a ladder; 
uiul is conveiiieiit in remoNiii" from a 
direct to tin oblique, or ciiatsoiuil line. 
When thHips suhaiicc in rclivloHs they 
almost, invariahly adopt the ordinary 
time. Hence to march in rcludon^ may 
not improperly be said to approach to- 
wards any given object b) a gradual 
nio^ exueut. 


J'k iiri.0N moLt/.icnts and po^iilioris^ 
me not only i)eec.sbaiy and applicable 
to the imniediiite attacks ami letreats 
of great bodies, but also to lfieprc\i0u3 
oblique or din.ct ciiaiigcs «;f situation, 
which a battviliou, or a inoio con-idcr- 
ablc corps alitj-Hy i‘or»ned in !iin . may 
be <iblure«l to m ike to the fioiiLor lear, 
or on a particular lixcd di\i.siou of the 
line. 

'Ihe oblique chaii'/fis arc produced hy 
tlifc wlu (*l le-o ihao the quarter circle 
of divisum- from Imo which phu ts them 
11 ill c( heloTi .-ituaiion, 'I'lx* direct 
i| chaiao.-> aie ]:i oc w .'d by tiic perpen- 
viicu!:ir and r.nci',-i\e luaieh of ilni- 
i| sioii., fiom line i.i iioiil, or icar. ii-i-Q 
|: lul.llltlN liciinilil p. 10.1. 

i| }•:(. ilObl’.il. lo 1 mi in an under- 
j tafiiej or enti i piiic. 

‘I Kt L\1RL Ih*. Fr. to tliln. Ilenre 

I to tbin th.e ranks by (.aanon shut or 
!; Iim-ipli ti v. 

II 1 (.' LA I IM'.n, Fr. a(f’ordinfjr to tlie 
i; traiisl.uor of tin’ I’rcin h mihiarv tac- 
'I tic.s, sieun.LS t) ktti) an ewe on, to 

I «a//.7/, lo o/oio u'. It literally imaiis 
ji to cniieliten. 

jj hiCAiKiK n.ic j^imchc, Tr, to dc- 
'! tarh, 111 front ol .n. miu), small or k‘i*g‘' 
(h t.ieiimeiiis of hoop-, who me pie- 
ceiTcd h\ fth 11 p--li«'oii r- or lieht infan* 
,| try, bvr the purpo-e ol a-f til.iiiiing the 

II posit I )n Ilf tlie tnemv, cVe. 

h(L\iur.i: t/nr jonl tka 

jl Tr. to throw inii.immfiiie hidls or* 
■| pots li'h .1 v: !i e 'MiPnshliie? into tiu: 

I woiksoi a lorlilier! pltice, fir the pur- 
ij pose of knowing the sliciigtli yf a nar- 
I IISOM, l\l'. 

|| KiLAiuiri unr troJicJur^ Tr. to 
'I thnnv balL of fir{’, »N:c. toward.-* ilni 
1; troiu fi(s ef a i enemy, in c*rd' r lo di— 
J. c«nei* what the opei:i' ions of the }*e- 
sii'^rers arc ih.. m;: tlie nuhl. 

ECLAIR LI !{, •.rf.,d;nir tudns 
same w l iter, a ( / ..'c/i. v, a thni/j r. 
j Kl. L\lUi'.\ RS, r-. a corps of gre- 
' nadiers lately rm.-ed hv Jhioiiapartc, 
I llie chiif cun-ul of .Liaiifi', for the iin- 
i mediate proleelion (»f Lari-, and the 
.seeiirlty of it - eonsiitnlioii. 

El L(B*i'>; a Lie.'ah imlitarv term, 
to e\nr( sb t'eo-(' -oldieis who, ihongii 
invalid*', arc y"t well ei ougli to follmv 
the army. Ammu’; th.eso iiniv be chn-cd 
dragoons m; hoi-Miinn, wligsu hoi e^ 
get suddenly lame, and caimot koeji up 

W.lrt 
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'null the troop or sf]uadi*oii. Thn' al- 
vsiys march in the rear of a column. 
ECLUi;ES, iv. SeeSi.i’Ki.s. 
tf'OLES tf (irti/leric, V\\ mt/iUuy 
$rhools where the pupils are taught every 
thing that relates tf> the jirofession of 
arms: whether they be olHcers, cadets 
or private soldiers. 

EcoLi-s (ic tiniiCy Fr. military schools 
#br the cdiicaiiou of engineers, before 
an officer can be admitted lie must luwe 
attended the several lectures, and have 
undergone a general exainination upon 
mathematics, the art of drawing, tra- 
c'»ng plans of military arcliilecturo, of 
defence, attack, icc. See School, j 
E t'ONO.MY, in a military sense, im- \ 
plio tlie, iiiimitho, or intcrhjr rcenla- 1 
tions of a leL^iment, troop, or coiiijiu- ; 
ny. Ifcnce regimental economy. | 

ECOHis Fr. steep shore. Cole in • 
tcorc simidics a very steep docent. ' 
ECOUrr, Fr. ail in^trlnnent used ' 
by tlie ])i<uiecrs. S( e Ot ri i>. 

ECOUTF.S, Fr. small gallei if s made : 
at equal distances in from of the glaci<, 
of the forlilications of a place, the 
whole of which corrc'^pond witli a »:a!- 
lery parallel to the covert-waN : they 
servo to annoy the enemyV miners and . 
to interrupt them in tbeir work. , 
ECOUVIIJ.ON, Fr. a manikin or 
drag. The spiingc made usb of to clean 
and to cool the inside of a cannon, when 
it has hern dischariied. * 

ECOUVITTOM:!?, Fr. To cl-an a 
piece of ordiiaiii-i* befojc it has been 
lired, or to cool it after. 

ECRlkTEK, Fr. 'I'o batter or fire . 
Sit the top of a wall, it doubt, epaulo- 
inenl, &c. so as to dislodge* or dri\c h 
aw’ay the men that ma\ be stationed j 
liehiiid it, in order to render the ap- • 
proach more easy. KettUr | 

ties pa/ismdeSy is to blunt the sharp ends i 
of tye palisades. 'I'his ought alwa\.s I 
to be ilone before yon attack the covert I 
way, wbieh is generally fenced liy tlieni. ! 

ECKIUEcnr/ft^m, Fr. a particular i 
method of writing m certain figure»<, ! 
marlw, &r. upon intcn-cniing matters I 
which must hr kept secret. The jirc- ; 
sent telegraph is a l.inil of rcritnifi in | 
figures, and was much m use ayiongst i 
jthe Persians, the Greeks, the Figypliaiis, 1 
the Tyrian*-,^ and ilu* 1 tomans. 

6CR01?E soA/«^ Fr. a soldier that is 
confined and reported a.s such during ll 
tile French Monarchy. Wlicii this hup- ii 


peiiod by the command of his c*ificer 
he could not be removed to another 
place of confinement in coiiseqnehcc 
<»f any sc'iitencc of a c ivil com t. Ecroue 
comes from Ec ono a* gaoler’:? book. 
With ns all militury regulations are 
subordinate to civil law. 

ECROri.EiM!:.\l’, Fr. the decay 
or fab of the earth or masoi.-woik be- 
longing *o a rain))<irt, whiri\ is occa- 
sioned by tlie waste of lime, or by the 
force of or'^uaacc. 

ECU, Fr. a l-'ac shic’ i which was 
used by the anciciiLs, and c irrifd on 
tbeir left aims, to waiil oil’ the blows 
of a sxvord or sabri'. Tnis instrument 
of defence was originally invented by 
the .Sainiiifcs. The JMoors had (cns or 
shields, siilheientlv large to co\(r ihe 
wfioli* of their bodies. '^I'hc «‘li|,ei of 
the Ronuois, only difVertd from ibe 
ecu in sha])e; the forme ’ being eiitiiely 
round, and the latter oval. 

t.K I tk caui/tag/tCj ]'V. a certain sum 
of money winch is gi\en to the cavtilry 
during one hundred and fif*;' days that 
th(' troop-i are in winter quarters. 

J^DdE, the thin or cutting part of 
a .sword or •»abre. 

i’.DKT. See PnocL vM vi lov. 

EDUCATION, Mi a miliiarv sense^ 
iiiqdies the training up of \outli to the 
art of war. The first object to be con- 
sidered is, whether iiatiiro has given the 
Yo.ing man the talents iiecessarv for 
the profession or not ; for here ^eii.-^v , 
parts, courage, and judgment, are re- 
fj'iiied in a very einiheiit degree. Tlie 
natural qualities of an otlieer are, a ro- 
bust constitution, a nobh* open eoiin- 
teiiance, a marti.d giaiius, fire Jo pro- 
duce activit\, piilegm to modciate fiis 
t» .iisports, and patience to support the 
toils and faligms of war, almost with- 
out seeming to feel them. Acquired 
qualities of an ollicer consist in moral 
virtiiis and sciences: bv the lest is 
meant, a regular good conduct, edoijo- 
iny, prudence, and a serious aj»plica- 
tion to what regards tlic sen ice. Mili^ 
tary sciences indispensibly di-rinaml the 
reading of ancient and modi rn histo- 
rians; a good knowledge of military 
iiiatiicinatics, and the study -of the 
chief languages of Europe. 

It i.s in ancient authors we find nil 
that is excellent, either in politics or 
war: tiic make and form of anus are 

cl.anged 
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cliuii^f<l Since the inveijtioii ot* gun- 
• powtiv r ; but the science of war is 
.alsfiiys the san’ie. (Jii one side, hU- 
to! y iiislrncls us by examples, ainl Air- 
iiis!.t.^-us u]lh«j)roots, ol' the bcautirnl 
iniiXiiiis ol* virtue and \visdoni, which 
inowdil' h:i‘' lJ!U|Jit Cis: it us a 

kind Ol' . x^'crience, Jjerorc-hand, ot* 
wii.it we are lo (k) in the world; it 
ti*a( lies us to re‘iu!a'(’ our life, and to 
«'ondi.» t oiii'^i hf s witl'. wiMloiii; todis- 
Irii'-i hj-.-iLuid ; (■’ lu- to coiiduct our- 
selve-j wiili iiilecii.y and proiul v, ncv( r 
to do a iiK'nii uciion; :.tid to nit isurc 
t:;rji!:(i'- 111 wilh l':e It\ci of r( U'^on, th*iL 
W(' iii.iy di -pi-i' n, wticn it bccoiiits 
danirerou-' or j id:ciiluu>- 

()m the other hand, history senes to 
^ive 11^ a Knowledge of die muverse, 
and till' dilh rent nations winch inhahiC 
it; their iclivioiis, their yo' criiinenls, 
thc^- interests, iheircomineicc, thcji* po- 
Jilics, anri I lie law of nations. It shews 
Us the ori-iii of the illustrious hmises 
whoiiaM- 1 Cloned ;n tlic world, and naen 
birth to those who sidl suhsist. 

ddic kno\vledi:e ot’ inditary mathema- 
tics, rciairds ^lu* opcraiions of war iii 
gtaieral ; tM.ry thinij; there consists in 
proportion, measure, and motion: it 
trials of marelies, enrampmi'iits, bat- 
tles, artillery, forlilication, lines, sieves, 
mines, annnuiution, piu\isioiis, fleets, 
and every tlnir4 whicdi relates to war; 
but no |ust notion ('an be iic(|nired w u)i- 
«y't iK'oinetiy, natur.d philosophy., nic- 
elianu's, niihiary uieliiiecLurc, and the 
lilt of drawimr. 

'J'lie .study of lanmiajes is most iisefu! 
to an oiliecr, and lie feels tlie necessny 
ol* it, Ji^ proportion as be ri-scs to Iiij;Ik r 
employments, rims llic Latin, (lernian, 
and LjTneli lan::nai;es, are Vtry nects- 
*saiy for at) l^n}th'^h olficir; as uio 
tla^ Fiinj;lisli, I'reneb, and llaliaa, for a 
German. 

i^ri-KCTivK ri//;.'///; iv.) tit for 

?er\ire; as an annv of tl 0,()00 clVcctnc 
(fiirlitin;:) mi‘n. 

. i'LrFLAJLN ATE, (cffaninc, Fr.) ad- 
dicted to exi'Cssixe pleasure, sloth and 
luxurv, all of whieb are (ietrimeiiuil to 
inihlar) eourai!;e. Such were the real 
cailses t)f the decay and fall of the Ro- 
mans: tiic rcliixalioii was unnersnl 
aiiioiiit the cKil, the iniiitarv and liic 
body politic: discipline bad raised lliein 
to tlie highest piicli of glory and splen- 


dour, whilst riches beeaino their ruin. 
The Ibiiii'm soldiers with their eagles, 
tiicirlM-acelels, clasps of solid gold, &c. 
were less great than the former udvhi-- 
tui'crs the soldiers of Romulus, carrying 
a bundle of bayou tin ir iiikes. 

KFFOllT (hi Caiwuy Fr. I lie ef- 
fect or impi'f ssi<ju made by a piece of 
ordnance, wiiieli wliolly depends upon 
the manner it is lomh i! and iired. 

EGJ(E(iir, persons among the an- 
cient R(^n:ms, wlio, h\ military exploits 
obtained the iimei mni ni of a pro\inre. 

FGl fLJ.Lf L'ES. Shouldci-knots. 

Tn F.J.,A\CE, to throvv darts, 6cc. 

ELDER Imhalion. A battalion is 
counted elder tluii another, by the time 
since itwifs raised. See Si’MiiUiTy. 

Eldi a offict r, i- lie wlio^e (‘omiiiission 
bears ilie olde>t date. .See Si.xior.iTY. 

J'.LEMEN'l'.S, (c/{mens^ Fr.) the tiist 
rudiment'j i)f an art or a science. 

ELKFll.ANTS, (clfpbnns, Fr.) ani- 
mals well known among Eastern 
na tarns who employed them in their 
arime>>. 

l.LFA'ATr()N,(^ ( UvatioUfT r).in^^MW- 
uen/y that compii bended hetween iho 
hoii/uii and the line of iliieciion of 
eiflier caimmi or mortar ; or it isihat 
wha .1 ife chaeo of a pieiu', or ll.e axis 
ol Us hoiluw' cylinder, niakt.s with the 
plane i»f ilm? horizon. 

Ei.j.VAi io*N , ( L la «//(>//, Fr.) in a mili- 
tary seii-e, with re::.»ril :o pi.ui-^ or draw- 
ings of foili'lii'aiioii, ek;\atioii siiini- 
lits the n pieseiilalioii of a work when 
coin])let« d. 

EJ.lfiw/c Troupes, Fr. llie, chosen 
troops of an ariiu. \\ e lui\e adopted 
the lenn ; hence the ifilc of an army. 

ELLIPSIS, an o\aL ligure made by 
the st,ction of a cone, by a plane, divid- 
ing both i-ides of a eonc; ami though 
not par.illel to the base, \<t meeting 
with the base when prodmed. 

El.OlGN EM ENT pi r/u>s uu soJdat, 
Fr. tiic boimds or InniU wilinn whiih a 
s< (Idler is allowed to walk for Ins amuse- 
iiienl. 

hi.OTGNI'.'l rriniemijVy. to ohhge 
aniiKiiW to ijuil hi** position, by giving 
him battle, and thus forcing him lo re- 
treat. 

r.MilARK ATION . The act of put- 
ting troojis oil hoard of ship, wiieii dec- 
lined to be conveyed «ui an expedition. 

EMU ARGO, a prohibitiuu for nay 
Y jjhips 
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^hi|J^to Icaxea port: !ieiierall\ entorcocl 
oil the rupture ol’ any two or iiioic iia- 

tioii5. 

* EMBARK. See Em bark a riox. 

K AS, Fr, a chewil tie friso. 

EMBATTLi:. See Baiiii: Ar- 
ray. 

EMBAmiER, Fr, to persuade 
Tooling nu n to riilist* 

EMiiArniEU i<, Ft\ a teJm \\hi( h 
corresponds er'iiiip. 

EMBEZZl AN ( ;, } th6 act of ap- 

EMBEZZLEMENT, i propriatiii«;, 
by breach of trust, wiiicli, \N ith respect 
to luiliturv stores, is pLini>)hahle by (he 
tirticles of war, but nut at the disention 
of a general court martial, as the olfen- 
der must be sentenced to hfc cabliier«'(l. 

EMBl.HK, Fr. a prompt, sudden, 
and vigorous attack whieh is made 
against the cox err«\viiy and out-works 
of a fortified place. This military ope- 
ration is executed hy means of a rapid 
march, and an nnexpeeted appearaiiee 
before a town, followed by an iiiManta- 
iieoiis assault upon the out-posts of the 
eueiiiy; who is thereby thrown into so 
much confusion, that the assailants foice 
their way at the same time', and ondea- 
voue* to get po'^sessnm of the town. 

EMBbriEMEN'i;, Fr, the closing 
up of a number of men, in «n*der to 
secure the front rank froiii »iny injury 
they might sustain by the liring of the 
rear. ! 

EMROITITRE, Fr. an iron box 
screwed o\er the nave of tne wheel 
and wbn !i eovei> the axle-tree. 

EMBOJ.ON, Fr. a military rh^po-i- 
tion of troops, w hu ll was u>e<l among 
the ancients, for the purpose of pre- 
senting a narrow' front. 'I’lie '.hape was 
that of a salient angle on the center. 

EAIBOUiJUU RE da canon, I’r. the 
niu/.'/le of a cannon. 

P^IBR ASKR, Fr. to set fire to. 

bfMBRASSEU, Fr. to coinprehcnd ; 
to embrace; to encompass. 

EMBRA.SSEUR, Fr. a piece of iron, 
i^hich grasps the trunnions of a piece 
of oydiianre, when it is raised upon the 
boring inaehint!, to widen its calibre. 

EMBRASURE, \i\fvrtificatio7i, is an 
opening, hole, or aperture in a parapet, 
througii which eannoii is poiiitect to fire 
at tlie enemy. Embrasures are generally 
made frotn 10 to 12 feet distant from 
one aiiOtber, every one of tht^in being 
fi'Oni <j to feet wide without und 2 or 


within : their height ahnve the plat- 
form is or ;> feet tow aids the town, 
and IvJ fool on the othei s^de towards 
the Held, so tliat the inu/./.le ot the piece 
may lie sunk oeeasion;tM\, and brought 
i to fire low. See JUtieky and IbiiTi- 
rn'A 1 1 ox. 

EMIURKTIER, Vr, a vuhar term 
Used aiuoiig Ireiuli ^oidievs, lo signify 
the art of nmning a man thnuigii the 
bod-, — literallv, to sj/if /unr. 

EMLlUSCbVDE, L'r. S>e Amiivs- 

CAni*. 

S*EMBUS(JUER, Fr, to lie in am- 
busli. 

rAlERirJX)N, by. a incrlm, or 
small piece of brass or ( ast iron, which 
dot's not e\eee<l a pound weight. 

EMERY, a ground iron me. 'Ihe 
British s«il(lierv aie each allo\\< d a a i- 
tain rjuaiility for f'leaning then arms. 

Em nil, o'/y nrnl iro'k-duHf.m- trin'u^y 
articles used bv solda-rs, l(* keep lla ir 
lireloeks m (‘onstant go!»d oidi-;. 'll'cie 
is an allow imee l'‘<'iLd foi this pniposii 
by goxermuonl to the enptams oi eoni- 
jiamt'*,, w ho ri'eeive the same. li.ili-Ma’'- 
l'% from t!i(' regiiiH’iUai p.i\ masiei-^. 
7 'iiis allowance is eliarged agaoisL the 
I onhianee. 

E?dE\''rE;, Vr. rnsui '‘Ttioii. 

I'AUCMIAN rs, peistMis wlio lime 
ipiiited tlicir nati\(^ eomi!r\. 

KMlNE.Nt’K, m miiiiary art, a high 
or rising groiiiul, w'liieh o\ erluoks and 
commands tlu’ low- plaet s about it ■ sue.*' 
places, wilbiM cunnon-sbol ol -any forli- 
licd place, are a great, disadvant.ige; for 
if the bi.'icger-, hei’oine ma.sfer'' of them 
the> can fiom thence fire into the place, 

J’^MlRAlJxM (jon/aionin'y Er. the 
general of the Turks, or keeper of all 
their colours; he. inarclies imiucdiately 
before jLhe (iraiul Signor. 

EMISS.-VRY, 11 jierson sent by any 
power that is at war with iinotlii'r, for 
the purpose of (.realing disailirtion 
among the subjects of the hitler, of ob- 
taining intelligenee, &r. 

EMOl iU JM E N 1 S, ( cmoluincns ) Ei*. 
PerquiaiU s; fair jirofits. TAors gene- 
ral, and other public ollieer, if men of 
honour, ought to be satisfied with the 
emoluments allowed them. W hatso- 
exer they get beyond, is injurious to the 
state and to the nuiion. 

EMOUSSER, by. to blunt, to dull, 
fii a military sense, it signifies to take oil* 
the four corners of u balCalion, wbicb 

has 
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h i*- luru'.i cl ti '-(jLiare*, liiid to mve it, by 
'tlM •'i' lUi uiis, an ortacnu fisiure; hnm 
the (1. Ivic’nt jiMi^Us ot' wliicii It 

ni.K iMi' in all dirrcf iu'i.'*. 

r ’i i*.\l J’. (' I'oilTII Y. 

I'r, i,) L4iUe j)()SK‘''*'ion. 

Ib », rjutu'r t'\nu' hnnu ncv^ <S:f. to 

ta’.v- ; -(j.-'ii.Ti a lu 

!•> ' \ ! i r'.M *■'.>/! , in f'oriifictilioti. 
.Si.- 

I-’ l?, 7V. Kmim liOR. 

r ‘vli'i'i*.* d?, a Mih'Mi') ”j\cnt ) 
tlii^ n ' ' ' f' • ’I'-inanN ; but 'iiW'c 
a*lOj>i“vl L’, » . ' < i I JM'.si I cil iVaiiLc. 

Ji i". j!' ! 1’ ' i! t..*ini'K ‘i‘ipaulo/\ 

a' >1 '.’LiaiK'. llii; < I' ‘ III rnimna.i'l. . 

In- t; rm m, li.iHi v^-i, \aiiMU''ly ii-rd : 
lb ■ .iilln-'ijib U'l/iiH •■h'S’M- a t'tilaPi] 
i'\iinl*( l cuiiraiv, '.bn- L 
la .’il ' •‘■t'l il ja >v'.K'( airl ui:in\ dif-* 
1' j’ I'l.iJ "li'mid ( I .i-( <]ut’ntly 

• 'I'l' linao. aj"v tifl( .>1 (-nurt-nn to 
il > |) mr-pa! cl.n i. :ij<’ i:»‘>lai-«*< s • 

ii \\ !•!. il tin- ■ '■I'Min s(, i,n( si<*il (ni[.^ 

kmij. liiM'i- rii' ib-iti^li i-in:.iH'. 
t!u u'iii-.’ Ill l!il^lrat■''’ <^r ( K iiTiK 

till- I UKi, K'w;;, \r. It i'-, i:i lad, innrc' 
si'iUiMc to a niiliiarv 'io. c nriieni, lli.in 
to^ a*-, ulio^a; \ ioi-nadMii <*oiij>i-‘t> 
ni .. |i , iniNiUic of kiii.j, i/ml> uiul 
( 

{ . • ' I'lLl'. \1 1^\ 1\ /V. fniin rKif>lfrr, 
t ) niU- up. '1 'Ih‘ .K'l of (li^po‘'iiio Iraik, 
i^n-aadi . i'mI niosf stcun.* 

aial I’.Mi’. t tutfiii maain-j'. 'I’liis i;;'iic'raliy 

o'Tm-'. ill ai"-i’.’a!s ai-'l ritadul'. 

IVdln^ ^potnp- 
on ^^ln(ll a boclv of aniK-d men i'> 
po-^l (’(I. 

J'MIM.OLS Ml ilulrcs^ Fr. niilitan 
C'UiploN yu'iits, 'sueli ui eunllUl^t)ion^, 

Id an army. 

Fr. persons oinplo^'Ctl 
in the lo supply the neeessaiy 

siil)-‘i-:cii(LC, \c. for an ariin. Of this 
lU scripiion are cuidnu.'jsanes, punc*)- 
or% \’c. 

Sec Ewedition. 

Ib'.iL'Ji \'i ION, a iiohle jealousy, 

. ivitliout the hlij;htest tiiirture of envy, 
\\ hi-rchy gentlemen emleai our to surpass 
each other in the aequisition of iiuhtary 
knowleilgc. Is not llio want of eneou- 
riu/emewt to e^cite einulatjon, the great 
CauM' of nuscoiuluct anioiig military 
Uieii? An ollicer who is not protectetf, 
who is never sure of the least favour, 
t^cglccts hiiiuiiilf; iuid tukvii i«ss trouble 


to acquire that glory, (which is rarely 
heard of, though merited by the bravest 
art ious; than to enjoy the tranquillity gf 
an ordmary reputation. Brave actiiAis, 
l>y v.liomsocver accomplished, should 
lu-vri* he buried in oblivion, as they ex- 
cite to emulation, and are full of in* 
struclion. 

K\ \MlUJSn. See Am nr 

KNl. AMPMkNT, tiie pitching of a 
camp. S^u (’amp. 

in the irgnlatioiis published bv an- 
tlioiity, are particulai ly enjoined tlic 
iiillowiiiu, : 

Al!i nlionx rrh>tl\i> ^l^Af•AMT*Mr^T^. 
On the ai rival of a brigade or- a batta- 
lion. on llir ‘jrotmd destined for iis 
c.nnp, the rpiarter and rear iiuards of 
till' i( -.pLdi\(.‘ reiiimcnts will iiiimedi- 
ately moimt; and when circumstances 
recpiiic tlu-in, the advanced picqueis 
will be po'^tecl. Tlio; grand gnanU of 
civdry will bo funned, and the horses 
{-‘(ktKed. 'J'lui mens’ rents will then 
be pil( lied, and till this duty com- 
ph ted, the •ifliccrs aie on no account to 
quit tlu-ir troops or companies, or to 
employ any soliher for ihtir own ac- 
comiijodation. 

Privies are to be made in tlic irtost 
coi^euient situation^, and the utmost 
atienllon is required in this, and every 
other partic\‘ilar, to the cleanliness of 
tin* camp. 

Jl’circumtfriBcesw'ill allow' the ground 
on which a regiment is t?) encamp to 
be preMDiisly ascertaine d, the pioneers 
should make the^e and other essential 
coiiNcniciice&, before the corps* arrives 
at its eiieanipmeiit. 

Whenever a regiment remains more 
than one night in a camp, legular kitch- 
ens are to he cmstrucled. 

No tents, or huts, are to be allowed 
ill front of, or between the intervals of 
the battalions. A spot of ground, for 
this purpose should he iiiarki-d by the 
quartei -master, with the approbation of 
tne commanding othecr. 

On arriving in a camp w liich is in- 
tersected by hedges, ditches, unequal or 
boggy ground, regiments w ill immedi- 
ately make openings of communication, 
of ()0 feet ill widtli. 

The ground in front of the encamp- 
ment is to be cleared, and every obsta- 
cle to the movement of the artillery and 
troops is to be removed. 

Y ‘2 Command- 
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Commaiulin^ otfict’rs of rniimeiits 
iTJUfet take <’ar(' rlial- tlicir coninuinicii- 
tipn with tiu* urairst ;j[raiul route is 
open, aiifl fi-eo iVoui any impedimeiits. 

ENCF.IXTK, ia /(>W///frt//on, is the 
inteiioi’ wall or rampart whieli surrounds 
a place, sonietiines composed of bas- 
tions or curtains, either faced or lined 
with brick or stone, or only made of 
eartli. The tvcdnle is sometimes only 
Hanked by round or square towers, 
which is called ii Roman wall. 

EXCLOUER un canoriy Er. to spike 
the cannon. 

ENCLOrEURE, IV. this term is 
used ill the artillery, to signify the actual 
state and condition of any thing that 
has been spiked. 

EN COM BRER, Fr. in fortification, 
to till up any hollow ‘-pare; such as a 
Stagnant lake, See. with rulibish. 

ENCOUNTERS, in military aftairs, 
arc combats, or llglits, between two j)or- 
soiis only. Battles, or attacks liy large 
or small armies areliguratively &o called. 
The marquis de Eeiujuiorcs nienrioiis 
four instances of particular oncomiiers 
Lrouisht on by entire armies, with a 
design to create a general engagement, 

EXCOI A( 1 E, See A n i u v i £. 
ENCOURAti K 'n'A'J’, ( ntcoura^s^c- 
menti Fr.) evnlericnt to aclion, »S:c, 
ENCKOACIIAIKNT, fhe aiUdiice- 
ment of tlic troops of nuo nation, on tlu; 
rights or limits of another. 

ENDOlO/l, F?\ asleep; en- 

dormiy-A soldier asleep on giiaid. Sec 
the articles (>f war, wliicli tiiiict tiau 
any renfc-ind who is ffjuiul asle, p dm inii 
the pci if)d of his duty, sliiill be piinisin d 
with death. 

ENDEC ACON, a plain ilgiire of 1 1 
sides and anixlc s. 

ENMIMV , (ninemiy Fr.) in aeomprr- j| 
hensive meaniiiir, this term signilies anv 
pow'fr or potentate witli whom we aie 
at war, together with his snlipcts, by j 
sea and land; it also includes !ns allies, 
all persons mllieriiig to and favouring 
his cause ami undertaking; his troop*, 
the inhabitants of Ins eiiics and Mila- 
ges. it more particularly apjihes to 
armed borlies of men that are acting 
Jlgainst each otfier. , 

ENFANH prrdnsy Fr. forlorn hope, 
which consists of soldiers detached 
from sevift-aj regiments, (fr otherwise 
appointed to give the lirst oi}sct in bat- 


tle, or in an nitnck upon the connter- 
srarp, or the breacb of a place besieged; 
so called (Jiy tlu Freiicli) because of the 
immiiiejit daiig* ;• ilu'y arc exposed to, 

EN1TLAV)J*1, \n fhrf\ficaiio}iyib used 
in speaking of trenches, or other places, 
winch may be scoured by the iiicmy’s 
shot, along their whole length. Jii coii- 
diictiiig the approaches at a siege, care, 
must be taken that tlie trciirlus he not 
rnfilddeit fiom any work of the place. 

hteTutNCiii'S. 

7 b Em it AIM', is Id swec'p the whole 
length of a»iy wnk or inu' of troops, 
with the siiol ol arilllcry or small aims. 

EN FILl’.B, Fc. :o cidiUulc ; to bat- 
ter and sweep wth raimoii-shot, the 
whole extent t)f a -trati Ime. 

>VE\l'Tl.Eit, to expose yonr- 
Vlf to the enomUs tire, by bi mg posti d 
within reac'h of his poml blank shot; 
or by getting into narrow piis>rs, f.'om 
whence yon Ciin with ditilcnity retreat, 
after having su'-tametl a galling ilis- 
eharge ol’ mns(|ue» rv. 

I’M’ONl 'El{, Fr, to break; to 
throw’ into disorder by pic icing the 
ranks of a bairalion, cVe. 

ENFORCER dm cnnrtnisy Fr. dci 
plunge into the tliickcht of n Ujfls of 
armid men, who arc («>iiib:iiing against 
yon. 

r.^;GAGl:’'^^E^T, Fr. See Ex- 

1, r si X, FM . 

JsNt. \f I Mr,\T. See Ib^ttLi:. 

I'VNC* \GER unr dfitnrr.Vr. to bring 
the eiiCiiiv to a gem-ial i ip^.tg^ .nDiit, by 
h i\ii-g picMoiiiU allaekcd linn in a \a- 
riety of wa v . 

E?'. i. >A(rJ‘.M FA’r, 7'V. The act ofon- 
li'iing. 

7b r.NO. \i\lUSON, to protect any 
place bv a gun i -on. 

I^N( ii lil’R, i'V. hiplai^c barrels of 
giin-powiLr in a ni.n/a/ine. 

FATUNFi's, ill military mechanics, 
are compound machines, made of one 
or more inechameal jjowers, as l(•^er‘-, 
puilies, screws, See. in order to rai^e, 
projer.t, or sustain any weight, or pro- 
duce any eftei t which could not be ea- 
.sily effected ollicrwiso. 

Exoixe to drive fuzes., con*‘lsts of .-i 
wheel wit Ii a handle to it, to raisV a cer- 
tain weij^hr, ami to let it full ujioii the 
driver, by wliich the strokes become 
more equal. 

Ekcixl to draw fuzesyhsi.’n a screw 

ilxc(i 
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fixed upon ii ihrre-legged stand, the | 
'borjom i)i' which has a ring to })lacc it ■ 
upon the shell; and at the end of the 
screw is fixed a hand-screw by means of 
u coliai’, \vhu‘!i •being screwed on tlie 
fuze, by Inn. "g the; upper screw, draws 
out or raises I he f:i/e. 

J'.\( j 1 1\ El’K, ih c«»nimonly applied 
to an ottici r who is appointed to inspect 
and contrive any uttac:ks, d( rein es, tXc. 

()1 a fortified place, or to build or lepair 
them, \'c. 

The art of fortification is an art which 
Stands ill nei'd of so many others, and 
whi'^eohjcci 1 - so ' \tensive,aii(l its t)p(> i 
ratio. lb accoinpaiiiLd uith so!nanY^all- 
ous cir( um'‘tiuire^, that it is almost iiii- 
po'.sihlo bn- a nian -o uniht' himself mas- 
ter ot' 1 ^ lu e vpei !( ore ifi.M' '• *‘\(.u.siip- 
posis'iT him hoiii with aii ilu ailvan‘aLes* 1 
nf ge mis and disposition possible tor 
tlieikiiowleili:e and practice of that im- 
portant art. \Vc do not pn teiid to deny 
tiuit expeiicnce is of gri .ter <=‘(Iiciie\, 
than all the pixcepts in the vNorld; but 
it has likewise it-* ineoiiNt nieiict sas w'ell 
as Its ativanjages ; its fruits are of 
thnv growth;- and whoever is cuiitent 
wg.h pursuina; onlv that method of m- 
.striictioii, seldom know s how to aet upon 
einergeneies of all kinds, heeiiuse old 
age incapacitati s him trom e\er< 
liis omploMneiit. Kxpeiiciice teaches 
11*5, thromjh the nu'.ms of tlie on ors wo 
coiiiniii onrsclxcs, wlmt thetuy points 
out at till' exjienee of others. 'I'lie Jiie 
of man hemn ’"h.i.T, aii.l opportiinilios ' 
of pi.icrue Slid un happemi.'., it is cii- ' 
tain nothing h llian a happy i!.<miiis, a 
great «'haie of ilicorv, and inlenl apph- 
ealioii /viiiiod to e\pi’. jcnee, c.in iii.ikc 
an engineer ouediiN in hisproiV — 
,.s!on. rrom wlicnce it toliow^, that less 
than the three first of the four liters.* :ir\ 
quahlies, should not he a reeoninienda- j 
tion for till' l eceprioii of a vouiig geutle- 
inan into th.e enrps of engineers. 

'11*10 fuiulainental seicnces, and those 
ahsolulel Y necessary, ai i ai illiinetic, ge- 
oinetrv, inechaiiics, h\di;;nlics, and 
drawing. Without arltinneiic, it is iin- 
possihle to make a ealciilation of the ex- 
tent, and to keep an account of the dis- 
biir.senfents made, or to be made; nor 
without it can an exact computation be 
made upon any oc'casion whatsoiwer. 

Without geometry, it is impossible to 
lay down u piun ar uinp^vilh truth ^nd 


exactness, or sellle a draught of a foiti- 
fieatioii, or calculate the lines and an- 
gles, so as to make a just estimation, in 
order to trace theiii on tiie eromid, lin’d 
to measure the surface and soliciity of 
their parts. 

Meciianics teacli ns the p'roportions 
of the maeliinc-v in u.«,c, und huv\ to in- 
crease or tiiiiiinish ilicir p.jwers as oc- 
casion may reipn'e; ami likcw'isi? to 
judge- whe'.her tho'-e wliicli onr own 
iniagiiialion SLUgcsL*. to u*>, will answer 
in practice. 

llydnuilics Icacli ns liow to conduct 
waters from oiit pfice to aiioiher, to 
keep them at a certain iielglit, or to 
rai-e them hiclicr. 

I How iii]'^ntl\ '*o(\crwe miiv express 
, om **• hes in i .'ki.ui i.- wrilinif, wc can 
I newr i:lvc pci feet :m idea as hy ail 
1 c\'-’ct ilrawiiiLS and often in fortification 
both ,ire wanted ; for wdiirh reason the 
art ol'drawiiig is imii'spensahly necessa- 
ry for engiiici i.s. 

To tlie f|iiaiiriei above mentioned, 
must be added acriv ity and vigilance ; 
both wiiich are al.-olnti'ly necessary in 
all operation-, of war, bnl especially in 
the attack of such places as are in ex- 
pectation of succours. The bc.-ioged 
Iki\c no time allowed them for 
coii'-uleratioii; one hour lost at such a 
jnnciuie oftVn pivnes irreparable. It 
IS bv their .'iciiMty and \ij:i!.ince, that 
eiiLOiKt-rs ol'u*. bring the besieged to 
I'upilul tle.ninch siMUU'r f Ifin the\ would 
lia\e iluiic, if tlio-.!- engineers had not 
puslu'il on ill.' attackwilh lirmncss and 
lOsoluno'i. \\ anl of ^igilance*l'ld ac- 
ti\itY oi'teii pr icLcd fioni incsohition, 
ami that Iruin weakness of capacity. 

y\s the office of an eiiiiineer requiix^s 
great natural qnahlicatione, much know- 
ledge, study, and application, it is but 
reu'jonablo that the pay should be pro- 
portioned to that merit which is yi be 
thoi|ualillc.Uion of the person employed: 
he must be at an extraoidmarv expeiice 
ill Ins education, and afterwards for 
books and insiriimerits for his instruc- 
tion and improvement, as well for 
many other tilings; and that he may 
be at liberty to pursue his studies with 
application, he must not be put to shifts 
for necessaries. It should likewise be 
eoiisidereil, that if an engineer do his 
duty, be his*stalion what it \vill, his fa- 
tigue must be >cry great j aud, to de- 
dicate 
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arcortliiit: to tiie diiUunL ■: dciiakes or in any imporrmS. 

boloiig to. ,Sie \ oi.ours. ;*;hI lia/arduu's Tiiis kj*'*! mI' s( r- 

. Kin^ign. m’ cnst^n-bcarc?', is lui olU- vice tVcrjiicMlly Jiiippc'is to tbe in- 
OT who ciiiiies the colouri?, being the lai.trv, liglil-hoiM:, anil Iiu.-'sni s.. • 

lowfbl t*onnni'*sioiifc(l oHicer in a com- or r/uik Em inn, a h:sj; 

pany .)i loot, ‘jiibordinate to tlie captain >1’ nw’ii ni one rontniai'd low on tin* 
am) lioutiihvit. 'Hie »voril ensign is, iile in' eaeli < ' hei. VViie;! Innd eiseh 
Ve. v antient, being Ubcil bolli by the |j other, ihi y an* '■aifi to be in hie. See 
(ireek^aml ItonKiii*', and aiuoag^t both j iNoiav /.'/i 

tmU and hor-i . I'ji-jigns heloiiyinjt to the I EN'I'i >\ \‘ Vr. ravily or 
foot, ui'ri- either the e«) amoii oiie«*of i‘;i‘ jj hole uhi- h n in aiti i the (jxjjii-jun 
whole hgiiiii, o«- the p-irticii'.ir or.v - ol' , oriiinuK*. It !:!.< v.;m; m*. the iiti' 
the iiKinipnli. ’( lieco'iinion ensign orthe 1 e.ise or p'jrt-ien whelii-ji -<.*1 f)^Jon^»’v 
whole !< :.!'»n v.a** an eagle of l‘oI« 1 or | tin- j»riiiin;g~e.<iv\ dM into the toael-^iiole 
bdvi*. (1 on the ii»p i»| a | ot* « in nnn. 

mg a ihiji-idti l)o!i in ins t.ilon*-, iijr; ulv j li \ i rr tr ^ yur'S 

to deluir ii. I oat this v^..s nor c‘J' , > r •uu', y ^ nx {/'>, y ] r. 

Inii- to the Jtoinans, is es uli nt rr»*;n the 'r.h. -olen.if e,,i . \ uh I'o* i'.-. i^ei e- 
le-,liinofiv «#t \eiu>jdioii, wlio iii.*‘ii>is oJ olei-ti-', e.i. i.)' «■-, e 'a- 

O'., iha! till- io\:,l eiiMgn r‘l' (''rn* was* d: e,e.ih , .iiid i. -r^, \.;‘.h;'i i';e (Ik- 
;i goUh *\ i ag't •'})rt ad ovfi a slneld, and trul, ol tise; lia.etl.ei ne o.iiith 

Jast^ne-i oo a sjieai, and tfiai tijc ‘•aine j’ \'l I’ i .eO'^ I). in if-., ami 

WU'. ."liil li.-.. d hy the iVisioi kioj-^. I.i p- e es a{M‘. KU( H in g.eii-. .i town-, 

the iimli*' ai:e oT Hoiin-, ihe in'.!*-!! Iot tl.e 1 1 < ( j * ion ol' ‘•I C.t:. In n 

w<»s noilnii'i nine than ii wj'.p oi* h i\ nur, .mine * n t it .ej i..;- .’..i - 

earned on a poh*, asthoword /yw.v-e"- dn'e pub:’': .'.in li nee, wheiC _ .e^s 

//y* pi o[.ei 1\ "ijoihes. The i'n'*’go ol' tin- a’v- d-,'.-.L(d, a.i 1 tiooi wl’.om'C r'uv 

home was nof -olid, a^ tin otlurs, hut nn'.hi l-i, I-ii d to ili'leiint (pnir- 

a (^ofli, 'onuNvlid like onr i olonm, dm- Imswitlnn or la s.i.d the lill'llv diiktC 

tt'ii(h d on a stall’; ua w-hieh th-e mums (‘oiii’-p- ^ ei’ a enie '' . • 

<•* the emperors wiTeg(’n.’r,dl\ iii'-ciilH'd. l^N'l I /V. 'I’o un- 

'I’lic reliiii.ms <‘are the soldii rs took ot del Like an-.' ttM.. iroin om-Vown inimi, 

their rMsii»iis wa> I’viraordinary : they or in ron-'Vin'.. > r e ot a -'ipen->r ortle.. 

worshipped ili'Mii, snsdiv h\ them (as at Ihvnu I'l m: i, /on- • //. /n , ,/.'z . e, 

present •'e\eiai lairopeaiis |)ow ers il(>) unrbuttuH ; pe-i iht n laiu o-ii* i.::(n 

and iiiciin ed ’err on death it' lliey lost ol’u eoum y ir. ti m h. fnuuMi; ■: mm 

them, 'riie 'Turks and Tartars niaki' t'erent 1..,. lies ot* lisioj.^ rain 'C lur/i-'u, d 

lisp of h.o’M's tads for their eu-igim, p!i» e-, In inliailvin^ tiiiai for t.).\ i ',.i 

whose nniiiii I di-.ilngM:shes I In raii'v ol’ sei\ue, or hy u ale ’ing tlieiii r- 

their ('oimnandt rs, lor tie- -.idtan ha^ k at to itnlifaiy pm y,i,ses in uii\ (♦Le r 
7, and t^ie _r.iiul \ i/a«.r only it, way. 

EN TA.tII’U ////t* /Aw/ir, mu arrif<\ Em nmn v\nn i. <ur tu 'i 
vnnurrayt, I’r. to rout ahody ot arim d Tr. to appear in foiee ag-iinst -an i lu - 

men, to o\iithio\v an army. It a!-o iiiy's ipiaiter-., with the iiitc.iHoii of 
means to destroy a work, hy hIov%ing it di’i\in-j; In u fi<>m tlu^m. 
nj), or hy hatteiing it with eannoii. E\ TIlEI'llEN T.i il, Fr. See cv^- 

EMAMf.ii (its ujurutions dc ii^urnr, ri;\eiou. 

Er. to eoiiimenee wailiko operations, EN TUETKT'^E, Fr. See Kmi.e- 
r-ither hy l»esu-ging a toriilied plrwe, or rn»s'. 

l*y entering the enemy’s country for the E\T11.ETEN 11* 7o»t ar-»Lr. l''r. to 
purpose id' bringing him to battle. j»ro\u!o the necessary eioiinng, pay wad 

lixTA’urii /// /i/n.r, Er. to make pro- suhs’.stenia* of aji army. 
po.saU of peace, orovciturcs of accom- F.Mur.i l\i u i<i jh.n^ Er. to keep i » 
niodation. the bonds of iialiona! ainitv, hva -ii.cr. 

EN'l'EIUMlISE, in military hi.storv, ob.servance of treaiic », Cvc. 
ail undertaking attended with some J^x j a Ai /< , Tr. to ina^c 

J#a/urd and danger. the liest use wf militaiy ivsinh-ccH.^ r.,, 

ENTEUEltlSEll, :in officer who uu'> the tupport of iiati inu) ^loi^ , tvi*. 

i'.o i i.iw 
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Lm 11 1 1 VM fv (Jcs /iaisona si cn tca vhez \ 
Fennc/niy I'r. to kt'ep up, by means of 
corrnpuijii ii’id briljery, a secret coni- 
niir’iiieiilion v.ith (Uie or more persons 
in t*ie ivici‘ of an enemy. 

, r.MTliETTJ'N dcs arnies^ Fr. the 
Ctirc solilk I’s pay to I heir anus, 

by keepiiiL lliejii in cuiislaiit jinocl or- 
der. An alloaiinre is made in the Bii- 
tisli &*.mcv to riKiblc the privates to 
prociiicihe iieeessnrv articles forclean- 
iiii:, \’c. This alio\\ anco is caviled emery, 
oil tinil crocus, xaIucIi see. 

ENTUErOLSE dr couche, Fr. the 
piece of wood which is jiku’cd hetueeii 
the cheeks of a jj;un-carnai;e, and upon 
which its breech rests. 

E\ rj:i loi^r. lie /uuettr^Tv. apiece 
of woc.ii \xhi(‘h }daccd between the 
clicek> c.iid under ilio lower end of a 
guii-can iaiic. It has a hole in tlie mid- 
dle for tlic purpose «)f reccixini^ an iron 
pin, which is Used in advaiicini; thetaii- 
iion. 

ENTRjTorsr. dc wiic, Fi*. a piece of 
wood winch is place] lictwceii tin ks 
id' a t,iiii-c;u rinuu' ; that w liicli is diu ct'y 
undeiiuath the brcecii. 

JvN ri’Kioisj, de lolccj Er. a ]fu‘co of • 
wofid which is pliicetl at the M]»[;er end ' 
of a cannon, bcivxcen the t*. o dice l>s of j 
its carriiice. j 

JiN VAiIiU, Fr. SieiNVvnr. I 
EIWKLOEE, in forlillcarion, ;» work » 
of earth, soiiKtinK s in Ihrm ot a sip;::!c j 
parapet, and *at olluishke a small rain- j 
part: it is raided somcLioes m the ’ 
ditch, and sometimes hex ond it. Eint- ' 
lope.s arf-e soinetimes cn ztij, zci:, to in- , 
close a xveiik ijjound xxlicre lik't i> ' 
tn'abie, xxith smjrle lines, t(i saxc the i 
«;reat charge of horn-woil>, crown- • 
xxorks, and teiiailles, or xxhcn' room is ! 
wantiiii: for such large xviji k''. 'Hicse 
sort of xvorks are to be seen at Bcsaii- . 

< oi^ Doaay, Liixemburir, Enxc- | 

lopes ill a ditch arc sonict'iincs called | 
si Hums, contre-garde*?, conserve?, limcL- ' 
te?, ike. xvhich words see. I 

EWElXiEPEK, Fr. to stirrouiid. I 
JiNVTf oi'PKU unc arwte, Er. lo sur- 
round an army. } 

ENVOYE, Ft*. The French use this | 
term to signify an ofticer or y nmpet, | 
wlio is sent from one army to anotfier, 
either to settle an exchange of priso- 
ners, or *10 make a coinniuiiicaliou of 
any kind. 


7bEN\lKUN, to surround in a 
hostile maimer, to hem in, to besiege. 

EPATLE, in fortification, demotes 
the shoulder of a bastion, or the place 
xxliere its face and llaivkmect, and form 
the angle, called tlic angle of the shoul- 
der. N C Eon 1 I 1 K'ATIUN, 

J'l* AL' EKMl'A'r in fortilication, is 
a kind of breast-work lo eoxcr the 
troop.s in front, and soint imu s in dank. 
TnasU’ge, the bi‘?iegeis gcncr.illy raise 
an epaulenieiit of It or 10 leer high, 
near the entrance of the approaches, 
to cover the cavalry, xvhich is placed 
there to suppoit the guard of the 
tronelies. These xxorks are souk times 
mude of tilled gabions, or fascines and 
earth, 'llils term is fieqnently used for 
any xxork thrown up to ilefeiid ihe dank 
•of a post, •)!* any otlier jilace. It is 
sometimes taken for a di ini-bastion, 
and at other timc> ior a sopiare otillon 
to coxcr the cannon of tlic casemate. 
See 1 ounriCAi JON’. 

i:l*AU].EU, Fr. to support. 

Ef xiM.i n tnir batterir. uu Iruvailt uve 
trom In'j unr troupe^ Er. to raise a para- 
pet, or any other high I’chce lor the se- 
curity of a haricry, a xxork, trimch. or 
tioop, lYc. 7 his parapet or fence must 
he so coiistmeted, that tlu‘ xaw of llu* 
ol jccl is cut oif fiom the enemy, and 
protec ted agaiM'.l an toililade. 

E^EAliLlVrrii>, are a kind ofshonl- 
I del -knot*'; tln)?(' tor the ^( rje.inis anti 
I rank and die of the rolonrs of the fa-r 
eiiiii, with i nmioxx xcdlow or xxhite tape 
loniul it, «nd xxoisted liiiigi-; those for 
the oiiiei rs aie made of gold or .silxer 
lace, xxith lah fniige and bullions. 
'E!:e\ .arc hiifij.es of distint t ifji^i, xxorii 
on OIK* fir both shoiiMeis. V. hen ;i s('r- 
jf tint or cfM poiid IS puiilickly reduced, 
the shonlfit r-k not is f ul olf by tin; di nm- 
inajor in the front or circle of the bal- 
talion. 

Aiming the French, all the degrees of 
rank, from a cadet to a general fffliccr, 
xxcre .so minutely marked fiut by the 
epaulette, that a common ccntinel might 
instantly know wliat otlicc ' appioachcd 
his station, and could pay tlie pre- 
scrihed honours witliout iicsitation or 
mistake. • 

This is not the case in ourserxlce. 
Some fexv alteraiioiis have lately been 
made in ihosf' ornaments: but tiiey are 
s<j paitial and conliiied to the upiier 

tanks 
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ranks only, that it is impossible to dis- 
4:ln2;uisli tin* youn!;c’st ensign iVoiii the. 
oldest ca])Lain liy his epaulette, or by 
any other part of his nnii'orni. When 
llij:,hlaii(l or f’usilt'er reiiinients are 
mixed with tfie line, (vvvy sentinel is 
.still more perplexed, as all the ohieors 
beloiij^ini^ tot hose corps jiidi'‘eiiiiimaleiy 
wear two epaulettes made ot‘ trinj;;e and 
bullion ot'tlie same (jualily. 

Kpanleltcs luue been introduced into 
the navy duiinji; the laU- war. 

'riic IbllowinL^ are tlw* trnidations of 
rank as distniL^uislied hy epauUlte-'. 

Masters ami commanders ha\e one 
rpanh'lte on the li ft shoulder. 

JNjsl captains under three years, one 
Cjianlette on the n^lit shoulder. 

AmUtl terlnw inj^ been post throe years 
twf» epauletti's. , 

Hear admnals ha\e one star on the 
straji o.*' the epaulette, \ki admirals two 
Stars, and admnals three stars. 

h 1 * P. 1 *'., P a s ws ) rd . 

^iounr d'nac hUr fV. to he 

di'fcated hv a iiuin of su[)enor laleuts, 
eVe. 

I’.PPiUON/ OH tf Tr. a M>rt 

of buttress, wliidi is built aiiaiiist a 
w«l in order to support it- tn* the bet- 
ter to ( liable it to btar a wm^ht of 
earth. I'.peron al.'to me.msa spur. 

r.i’KllONMKllK, i’/-. a spur-lea- 
llier. 

r.PIIATlS, a piiqilo t;lo\r, which, 
;mioii«; the lioinaiis was always worn 
1 )\ ihcir warriors, or by their come- 
dians on tlic stauc, when they j>er- 
foiined the jiart of a warrior. 

KPIHATiK, Jionian seamen, who 
sometime^ did soldii rs’ dnt\. 

El*l(*U, Fr. a weapon ly the shape 
of 11 halhcrt, with a ‘•harp pointed iron. 
•^I'lu’ shaft was four or five feet lonj;. 

P'.PICYCLOII), a cinae formed by 
the rcvoliitioi' of tlicperiplu ry of a eir- 
( le along the eoiivox or eoncave part of 
ampker eircle. 

KPlKll rennmij Tr. To obtain in- 
ttdligence relative to tlic moveiiient, 
iVc. of an enemy. A rreneli author 
very properly observes, timt able gene- 
rals can always obtain information con- 
ceniinji^ the desigius of tlieir adversa- 
ries, without entrusting the source or 
sources of that information to a third 
person ; Le concludci by saving, Happy 


is that chief, Vvho writes more him- 
sell‘, than he lias occasion to dictate to 
his secretary. 

EITONARK, Fr. a small piece of 
ordnance which docs not exceed one 
jionrul in caliber. 

EP[\Gl Js ri’K, Fr. an iion needle 
wIlIi which the cartridge of any largo 
piece of ordnance is pierced before it is 
primed. 

KI'OUVANTF., Fr. a sudden panu! 
with wh»*h troops are seized, and by 
which they arc iiuhi(!ed to retreat with- 
out any actual iiec. sity for so doing. 

J)oinitr /’> I'oi V \ N'u:, Fr. to force 
an enemy to rerreat precipitately, Ica- 
ving his haggaire, (S:c. behind. Tliis i* 
effected by intans of a sudden march, 
hy suprise, and hy some ingenious 
maiuiiivro. 

Prcndiv /'tPorvvNir, Fr. to bo 
seizi’d with a sudden panic; to retreat 
111 (hsord( r. 

El'RKlJVR, Fr. See Piioor. 

FPUOUV'F/ITK, is a machine to 
prove the strength of gunpowder. Tlieiv 
are dillereiit sorts of eprouvettes, ac- 
cording to the fancy of dilVerent na- 
tions who use them. Some raise a 
weight, and others throw a shot, to cer- 
tain heiglits and distances. * 

F.P'l’AdON, See lIri»T.\cox. 

ro/an(es, Fr. mills of a 
sim|jle con ^truction, v\ Inch serve to raisu 
or to drain tli»’ waters, so as to make a 
solid foniidatidn for sncL works as are 
to h(' creeled on a niai>hv soil. 

militarcSj military banquets. 
It was customary amongst the Unmans, 
when a general was saluted vftperatory 
or when an olficor was promoted to the 
gencialship, to give a least to the sol- 
diers, in ordt'i* to gain their support. 
The generals would do the same before 
n battle to encourage the men, and 
after the action to refresh them. 

To F.C^rAI.l/.K, in a military Sense 
to remli'r the distribution of any num- 
ber of men etpial as to the component 
parts. 

To F.QU vuzr. a hatfalion. To tell off 
a certain number of companies in*such 
a maimer, that the several component 
parts shall consist of the same number 
of racit. In this case the grenadier and 
light iniaiitry coinpanie.s are squared 
with the rc&t of the batUilion. 

• Z EQUAN- 
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EQUANOULAU, having equal 
angles. 

, EQUATION, an expression of the 
same quantiiy in two dissiniilur terms, 
but of er|nal value. See ALCrui-.A. 

EQUJ JiE, Fr. a word !:oneraliy ap- 
plied to any piece of ord-'tiiico or iniis- 
quetrv, hut chiefly to the foi nicr, vvlicii, 
by freijuciit use, its mouth has been 
widened, and the direction of the ball 
or bullet i«! consequently alVecled. 

hQU EURE, Fr. an in^-trunu i.i made 
of wood or of metal, which serves to 
trace and measure riglit nn'jjrs, and to 
obtain a pcr[HMidicuIai' line upon un 
horizontal one. Tin's insuinncnt i? ab- 
Soliit<'1y necessnrv lo miners. 

E(^(M^RRy, I he master ftf the horse. 
It likewise nuau^ any person wla* I's 
appointed to attend the king, or IVince 
of Wales in that capacity. 

EQUESTRIAN the inani- 

mate rescml)lance, in bron/.c, .'.tone, or 
marble, of any person moiinitd on 
horseback, 

Eqclsteiax* orr/cr, among the Ro- 
mans, .sitrnificd tin ir knights or cquitos; 
as also their troopers nr lii>i>rmcn in 
the field ; the first of which (>r(lers ^tood 
in contradistinction to the senators, as 
the last did to the foot ; each of 
distinctions was iutroduf-id into the 
state hy Ilomulns. • 
EQUILIBRIUM, equality of weight 
or pow er. ? 

7h EQUIP, C • to furnish an 

individual, a corps, or an army, witii 
evciT thing that is requisite for inilita- 
ry service ; such as arin"., accoutre- 
ments, uniform«^, &c. ^'c, 

EQUIPAGE, ill a military sen^e, is 
all kinds of furniuire made use of by 
the army ; such as 

Crtw?p-EQuiPACF, ? arc tents, kitcli- I 

E/e/d-EguiPAOE, S cn-furniturc, sad- 
dle-horses, bagg.'igc-waggons, bat-hor- 
ses, See. 

equipages nu hn^jenfirs (Tune 

Armte, Fr. Under this term arc coinpix'- 
hended military stores, camp equipage, 
utepsils, &t'c, with which au ariiiy'^is 
usually furnished. This word is used 
as to any particular dtpartment or 
component part of an army, viz. equi- 
pages (fartillcriCf stores,^ tunmuni- 
tion, tuinhcfcis, cannon-ball, &cc, for 
the use of llie artillery. • 

Equipaoi:^ (t^un regiment f (Tune 


troupe, Fr. arms, accoutrements, &c. 
belonging to a regiment, or armed 
body. 

Grtw Eot^ipaCiKS, Fr. four-wheeled 
wagons, caissons, ^v:c. * 

Menus Hquit’ \ f,i:s, Fr. Under this 
term m'e coiuprelifiulcd led horse?, 
mules and oilier beasts of biirllicii; 
cania£cs with two wheels, Sec. 

L’EQUIPEMENT lies soMafs, Fr. 
the equlpmciiL or complete dress, in- 
cluding accoutrements and arms, &c, 
of sohhers. 

I‘^.QUrF*ME\T, the act of getting 
completely »<.mp« Ml, ni supplied with 
everv lVfjui^itc rn-militarv serviec. 

EQrnAT;f)N, IV. 'the art of 
manr.i:’i)» hoi si According to Dio- 
Joi ,r' i^n'fiifnvta tile 'risi -^aluflis wi re 
■theliisl wlii't! -iiu d k')i so and rcndi red 
them lit for human servu'c. 'I’ho Athe- 
nians and Greeks, who paid uroiV^ at- 
tention to rquifnhon, were mdehted to 
llv.m lor tlieo first notions of that 
art. 'file latter especially made creat 
progress in it, not only nith regard to 
t' V : i.iininir, ^:c. hid they aUo di^c oviM'ed 
remedies for their scvi’raT disuisC". 

FjQUITES, an order of equestrian 
knights introduced among the Romans 
hy Romulii'-. 

Eoi'in.^i sinuulr/res, a partieul.ir 
c.)rp< of cm airy raise I hy order of 
AiigustU'i, tor Ills body guaid. They 
were railed equihs si/iguInreK. on ai'- 
coimt of their being selec led from other 
coi ps. 

EQUI TRIl MPIIALE-S Fr. four 
white horses a-hreast that drew tin* 
triumphal car, when a general made Ins 
entry into Rome. 

ESCADRGN, Fr. Squadron. This 
term is derived from the Italian senru 
or scadra, corniptcrl from the latili 
quadrum. Froissart was the first French 
writer that made use of the word cs- 
cadron to signify a troop of horse drawn 
out ill order of battle. The teVm c.?- 
eadron is more ancient than ballalioiu 
Sec Squaduon. 

ESCADUONXER, Fr. to form 
squadron. 

lilSCALADE. SecSrAr\DF.. 

Escat.ade (run soldnt was used in 
the old French service to express tluj 
act of a soldier who got into a town, 
camp or quarters, by scaling the ram- 
parts, &c. When dibcovertd iu tlic aiH 

of 
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of SO doing, the ccntinels had orders to 
lire lit him; and if apprehended, he 
\Mis •tried and eondeinned to death. 

KSC’AJ^ADRK, /V. to scale a place. 

ESOaLE, Erf-, a iiuichinc used to 
apply the [letard. 

ESCAUMOUCIIK, Fr. See Skir- 
mish. 

l^SCAUPE, is the outward slope or 
talus of the rarnparl. 

ESCARPM I'.XT. See Dlct.ivi fy. 

IiSCAE’]*ll.L, Fr. a kind of quilt- 
ed blanket, cut in the sliape of a 
cassock or long gown. This ariiioiir 
was sugscsted hv n('C<‘ssiiy, wlieii the 
Spaniards inider Feinand Cortez in- 
vaded Mexico. They had no wire to 
make coals of mail with, to protect 
tlu'inseHes against the arrows of the 
Jnihans; huL they weie l.iULrht by ex-, 
peiieiice that a wadding between two 
pieces of cloth, well quilted, was a better 
safeguard than knitted brass wiie. 

hS( 'HA RPE,(//ioreco/7cc//j/>.(jiARPi:) 
Fr.n scarf. In ancient tunes, a military 
maik to di.stingiiish otlicers and soldiers 
from the rest of the people. Before a 
regitliir clothiiTg was adopted among the 
nations in Europe, ollicers and soldiers 
apj^earod with two scarl's of dilfcrcut co- 
lours, which crossed each other before 
and behind, in order to point out the 
country and the corps to which the 
w carer of them lielonged. The scarf was 
jjre.serxod among the French, as late 
down as the icign of J.ouis the XlVth. 
It consisted of a piece of white silk, 
which, previous to the revolution, was 
the national colour of France. 

Scarfs, how«\er, were continued 
much later among oilier nulions, par- 
ticularly among the (Germans, who 
wear them to this day across their uiii- 
Torins. 

I'SCOPERCIIE, Fr. an engine which 
serves to raise wciglits. 

ESCOPE'ri'E, Fr. a kind of pike 
tliree 'feet and a Jialf long, formerly 
used by tlio carhinlt'?s. There is also a 
lire arm calleil eacopflc which resembles 
a small rilled pieci*, it carries five liuii- 
dred paces. The Freneli cavalry had 
fscojtctf’it so late as under Lewis Xlll. 

KS(X\PE ITEIHE, Fr. a volley. 

Jv'SCOKT, in the art of war. See 
(h)^VOY. 

Eseour of deser Icrs, conahls in gene- j 
rai of a eurpurai and tluec rank and | 


place ot de.'^t Illation. 

If, upon sucli inspection of the roftte, 
any improper charge- shall be found, the 
iion-commisiioned utlicer, under w'hoiu 
tliev hate been incurred, shall make 
good the amount thereof. 

No pay shrill be advanced, nor sIihU 
any necessaries bo proiided, but by or 
Z Q unde? 


file unless the number exceed four or 
five. Deserters are conductetl by them 
a certain distance, and either delivered 
over to the next military st*. lion, .eft* 
lodged in some county gaol. The prin- 
cipal regulations respecting this impor- 
tant trust are, that when an order from 
the war olhee sliall be received by the 
e'ommanding olViccr of any corps or de*- 
taclmienl, for a party to take charge of 
a desiTtcr, and convey him to any place, 
the said cVjimnanding olliccr shall ad- 
vance, or cause to be advanced, so 
much money on account of pay for 
the dcfertcr, as will be sulhcicnt to de- 
fray the arrears tliLi cof, during the time 
of his coiifinoment, and the expence of 
medicines wid attendance, (if any shall 
be due) and a farther sum proportion- 
ed to the time he will be on his march, 
either to his final destination, or to the 
next quarter, as the case may require : 
he shall likewise cause such neicssaries 
as the man may be absohitcly in need 
of, to be provided and paid for; the 
sums ilefrayed ami advanced, on ac- 
count of nay, &c. to be stated distinct- 
ly on the back of the route or order, as 
likewise the particulars and actual 
charge of the nccessarit^s, and to JL»c 
signed by the commanding olHcer hiiii- 
seltj or by the adjutant or paymaster 
by his diiccli'ni. The person receiving 
(be inonty, viz. tlie gaoler, and t!ie 
nun-crmimissioiied olheer who takes 
char!L,c of ihc deserlor, siiall likewi-fi 
sign to the sums respecthely received 
by tlicin. 

When a deserter is delivered over 
from one parly to another, the eom- 
iiiundiug otbeer of the corps, to w hieli 
the latter party belongs, or the adjutant 
or puymuster, by Ins direciioc, shall 
carefully inspict the route, and see that 
the money which hath been icceived, is 
there properly accounted for ; he shall 
also advance a farther sum (if reqiiisTte) 
on account of pay, proportioned to the 
distance of the cnisuing march; and «(» 
on, till the deserter shall ariive at his 
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under the innnethaie direction of the 
cominiinding olheer, adjutiint, or pav- 
inaster, who is lo bigii his name to tfie 
charge. 

No more money shall he advanced 
on account of pay, than the time and 
distance may rcciuire. 

Ncces>aries snail be supplied but 
once for any march. 

No horse-hire shall be allowed, nor 
any fees at gaols. The sul^^sistcncc of 
a cleserter commences from tlie iirsL 
day of confinement inclusixe; and is 
six-pcuce per diem, for all ranks and 
coi*ps. 

The agent of tlie regiment to which 
a deserter bt longs, shid^ repay the ; 
money advanced, provided it is proper- I 
ly accounted for on the route, aiul shall 
charge the same in the following man- 
ner, viz. 

The subsistence, not exceeding six- 
pence a day, against the public. 

Necessaries, including hand-culT‘*, 
against the deserter, who sliall pay for 
them by stoppages. 

Medicines, and other necessary ex- . 
penccs, in consequence of sickness, i 
ugiiinst the surgeon of the corps. | 
•*The order or route, by which the de- : 
setter is marched, being the \oi*cher ] 
for the expenditiue'^, the same shall be * 
carefully preserved and deposited either | 
in the .Sa\ oy, <ir at tlys head quarters * 
of the cor};s to wiiiclrhc hclonus, uc- I 
cording to the destination of (he said • 
order or route; or with the agent of; 
the corps, to he produced when called ■ 
for, oft settlement of the acc’ompt'.. 

ESCU I tT Js Fr. See I^i o in . 

ESCOUADE, Fr. in the old French 
service, generally meant the third part 
of a company of f«jot or a detachment. 
C'umpanies were divided in this manner 
for the purpose of more comcmeiiily 
koepiug the tour of duty among the 
men. 

The word escoitndc is, liowever, more 
specifically applicable to the old distri- 
bution of a I'Veiich artillery coinpuiiy, 
which wjis divided into three parts, 
called escouades. The first, containing 
double the complement of the rest, was 
composed of 24 caniionicrs os bombu- 
<licrs, including two .sto;ieaiits, two cor- 
porals, two anspessades or lance corpo- 
rals of tnc same professidn,and tw'eiity- 
four soldiers, called soldats apprentis. 
The second escouade was composed of 


twelve miners or sappers, including one 
serjeant, one corporal, and one anspes- 
sadc or hmcc ctirporal of the same 
profession, and twelve Soldals appren- 
tis. 

The third escouade was composed of 
twcUc workiuoii or artificers in wood or 
I iron attached to the artillery, amongst 
I whom were included one si'rjeunt, one 
! corporal, and one anspessade or lance 
corporid of the same trade, together 
with twelve soldats apprc/tfis. \Ve ha\ e 
corrupted the term and called it squad. 
See Squ \d. 

ESrOU'l'. S. e Spy. 

KSCIUMF*. fV. the art of fencing; 
tiltiilir. 

IvSl.'ltlMl'TJK, Fr. a fencer; one 
who understands the swonl. 

ES(’UA(H^, an aneieiii feudal te- 
nure, by w'hicli the tenant was bound to 
follow' his lord to war, or lu defen 1 his 
castle. 

KSKY, (has) the Turkish sohlier who 
carries the colours: in general it is the 
senior man ni tin* company. 

ESFAC’I'-S F)\ rigiilated intervals 

between the hatlalnni^, (lie eonipanics, 
and the teiils in a i ainp, between the 
ranks in a maiKLU\re,on a march, or in 
battle'. 

IvSPADON, in old military books, a 
kind of tw«s-h:inded sword, luwing two 
edge-^, of a great lenirih and breadth ; 
formerly used ov the* Dult'h. 

KSFADONNEI?, Fr. to fight with 
the hack-swonl. 

J’>PE(>ES, Fr. coin, I fence paper 
vn t's^jtns son /unit rs ; to pay in ca^ili, or 
ready money; a circumstance indispeii* 
saljlv necessary to military inun. 

ESFION, fr. a spv. 

ESlMONNAfiE, Fr. the act of <d.- 
t:iinii!g and giving intelligence; which 
is as dangerous to the employer as it is 
to lilt' person that undertakes it. 

E^SPliAN ADls, in fortifiauion, tin* 
sloping of the parapet of the covert-way 
towards tlie field, and is therefore the 
same us the glacis of the couiiierscurp; 
but begins to beantiquatc-'d in that sense, 
and is now only Irikeii fer the emj)^ 
space between tlie glacis of a citadel, 
and the first houses of the to\Vn. 

ESFON'fON, Fr. a sort of half pike. 
On the 10th of May, ItiPO, it was or- 
dered by the French government .that 
rvc*rv e3|)ontoii, or halt pike, should be 
0 feet m length. The coloiielb of corps 
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as the cajituius of companies 
always used tlu'iu in action. The olli- 
<:cr% of tlic Bidit-h army v/crc former- 
ly pro\ hied witii tl'.is weapon; but it 
has been rcj>la(iied by tlie sword in btitli 
country’s. 

ESl’RINTCJ AL, in the iimicnt art of 
war, ainarlune for throwing; large darts 
genertlly called murhc tta\ 

IvSl’KINtiAllDls, Fr. not Esppin- 
CALi:, a machine, for tlirowino st(»nc.s. 
In the Divltonnaire dc Academic Fran- 
^'oisCf it is written Ksimunoalk; but 
Montrekt, raifchci, and l'roissiu*t have 
it as aho\i'. 

K-SlMirr de Corps, Vr. tins term is 
generally iiseil among all military men 
ill Europe. It may not impro}ierly be 
di'fincfl a laudable spirit of amhiiion 
which produces a p<culiar altacImiciK 
to any parlicular corps, company or ser- 
vice*. Otlicer^-. without (k sceiidiiiii: to 
mean and pitiful seiisaLions <if sellish 
ruvy, imdci tive influence of a true 
j}rit dc corpbj lise into an emulous thirst 
after niilitarv glory. The goovl are ex- 
cited to jK’culiar feats ol' valour hy flu- 
sentinuiiis fi engenders, and f he bud 
a^-e deterrefi fiom ever ha/urding a dis- 
graceful action bv a secret conscious- 
ness of the duties it prescrihes. (irena- 
diers and light infantry men are jiecu- 
liarly susceptible of this impression. 
What a common battalion man might 
do with impunity, would entail disho- 
nour and reproach upon eillarid' the 
flanks. The same observiition holds 
good with rcsjiect to n'ginienfs. There 
are some corps in the Ihiiiali arniv 
\vh()^(; uniform good coiidiu t and heha- 
\iour l^efore the enem> have from the 
first of their cstahlislnnent, secured to 
them an enviable repuiation; ilu eon- 
sMpiciice of which is, that e\<'iy young 
mail who g<*ts a rommission m a corps 
of this cast, naturally b els anxious, not 
only to support, hut to add, if possible, 
to the fame it pos^ >ses. Siu*!i a senli- 
iiient creates an Esprit dv corps. 'J'hc 
British fool guards have been I'einiirka- 
ble for this ([uulity, particularly on ser- 
^ vice. Being neees‘»arily looked at by 
the Jjim: with a jealous eye on liceoimt 
of thc*privilcge which the ollicers tiijoy 
with respect to rank, it is particularly 
incimiheni upon them to do something 
more than the rest, to prove at least, 
that they aie not unwui tliy of llicpre- 


eedence they enjoy. Advocates as we 
certainly are fur liaving tins sort of 
rank etinfined to tlicinsclvcs, wo should 
nevertheless do an act of injustice id a 
truly brave set of men, did w’C not ac- 
knowledge, that tlicy indulge an Esprit 
dc corps wliidi dois credit to British 
gallantry. Ilighlaiul corps arc remark- 
able for fhc same iiiiju-essinn. 

KS( ^ U A J ) E. Sc(.' Js 0 u \ 0. 

S’EStiU ICli E It, Fr. to avoid coming 
to blows.® 

ESQUfUE. See AaMToru, 

ESS AT di's armrs a ftu ; dc la pmidrc 
a tircr, Er. theae*. of proving tire-arms, 
ami of a'^certaiiiing wlitther gun-pow- 
der he lit for service. 

lvSSES,*in tile liaiii of artillery, are 
fixed lo dnmglit-clninsaiul made in the 
form < if an S, one end of which is fastiai- 
id to the ( hain, and the other houk.s to 
tlie hoi ^es lKmu'>s, or to a staple: they 
•-ene likewise to lengthen and piece 
chains togctlier. 

Jx'sSlEU, Fr, a piece of solid timber 
which runs acioss ihe carriage, enters 
till* wheel at both end**, and is fastened 
by means ol‘ an S. Tins word is somc- 
time.s w ritten uissku, and signifies lite- 
rally an axle-tree. 

^S^UYER lefta, Fr. to remain ex- 
posed to the fire of cannon or niusque- 
try. 

KS-SUYER /(' premier rru, Fr. to 
receive the Enemy’s fire without at- 
tempting to fire first. • 

Esscvkr la riEunr:, IV. a word of 
command in the platoon exercise, which, 
signifies to try the flint. , 

E>TABLAGIs, Fr, the harnc‘:s 
which is between the two sliafts of a 
cart, and serves to support them. 

F.TABTJESj i‘>. troop*- which guard- 
ed towns or forts were foniicrly so 
called. Tlic tcaiii garii&oii lias been 
since substituted. ^ 

To EVfABLlSlf. To fix, to settle. 
It is likewise a tcchmcal phi.isc, to ex- 
press the quartcmig of aii\ considera- 
ble body of tro'ips m a country. Thus 
it is common to s'ay : The aimy to^k up 

a position in llu' neighbourhood of- 

and e‘-lablis!u.d ils head quarters at — 
E.'sT A 1 UdS H iM EN 'F, in the military 
sense, implies the- f|uota of odirxu’S and 
men in an army, riglment, troop, or 
coiiipimy. • • 

JVe.'CC-EkiAti].i‘'iiMi:xT, is the re- 
due lion 
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ductioii of corps to ;i ccriuiii niimher, 
bvn liicli rlio" _;aie Ibicc ol’iiroini- 
try is (lluiioisliL'ii, and its expenditure 
Ic1>sencd. 

\r,LT?5iMr\T, is tlie aujr- 
moutatioii of’ rcoiiiitiita to a certain 
nmn'jcr, by the whoU' ariny <d*ii 

country is considcrablY iiicrciisj'd. . 

KM'AC ’ A n J', Fj\ ii dyke constructed 
witJi piles, ill llie scj, ri\cr, or morals, 
to ojipobc the entry of troops or suc- 

coin-N. '* 

E>'1’AFE1TR, a mllitarv courier, 
sent expreS" fnau one part of an army 
to another. 

ES’rAVFI’\ conliibuiion money. 

lvSTAFlL.\.DE, L'r. a cut atrors the 
face. * 

F-VriMAT]', army estimates arc 
the e«)mputaiion of expciicts id In* in- 
curred in the support of an ani. v for a 
given time. 

ES'rOC, Fr. the point of a saord or 
sabre, or of any oilier weapon. 

D'EsToc <S- ilt Taii LI., to push and 
thrust vi jorou-^ly at one’s ai:tugoiii^t, m 
every direction. 

KSTOC.VDli, Fr. a lomr rapar, 
(culled in derisiviu lu tUCj ov .) 

used by ducliists. 

ESTOILE. Seerioiii. 

EST R A 1 ) Kj I V. a r( lad or u ay. '^Itiis 
word is derived from the Itiilian .NZ/za///, 
which dignities road, sticet, or \'a\. 
Some writers take i’.s c^iuoIr^iTV from 
Estradiuts. a* clan's of inc ii on lunse- 
back, who weie emplo»id in sconrsiiii: 
the roads, and in piocuring inti lli^cnce 
respectiyi' the movemenls of .m ainiv. 
See Batiei r d’Fsi rvde. 

Estradl ou jrtniilc, Fr. the retro- 
grade movement vvhicii an armed bodv 
makes in order to avoid an cnumieiiu nt, 
or to secure a retreat aftei luiv lng btui 
unsuccessful. 

Baltic C Fair n dr ou la rctraife, Fr. 
togiTe notice to ti oops, by beat of drum 
or sound of trumpet, tliat lliev must re- 
tire. This occurs when an engagt im nt 
is not hiiccersful ; wlien it is prudent to 
avoid one ; or when circumstances re- 
quire that the men should p po-^t-. 

ESTRADIOTJ?, Fr. very brave war- 
riors, who, like the Turks and Arabs, 
are very exjiert in managing their ftorses. 
They formerly made iliernsflvcs verv 
formidable in tliat part of Jlaly wliicli 
is calltd the Appminc mounluins; for, 


being more hardy than the Turks, tliey 
could kec[) till' held the whole year 
round. Their favourite weapon tvas 
tlu' 

Ksi'RAAlACON, Fr. a kind of 
sword i»r sabre, formerly in use. It 
aif>o uu'aiis the edge of a sabre: lienee 
Fiflratiiaconnir, to wound witli a sabieo 

KSTU APASSKU, Fr. to ride i% horse 
beyoiul his strengtii. 

KS'rABLlt^SFM EN'r, Fr. an ad- 
vantageous position, in which a body 
of troops, well supplied with provisions, 
will make a succ»''-«slul **tand. 

ETAGFS dc batttricsiy l'r. the dif- 
ferent stages, or small emiuciiccs (form- 
ing sometimes a species of ampliilhea- 
lu‘), upon vvliich halteries are elected, 
as at the Hanks of bastions, \'c. or in 
o'llieT cpiarters. 'I'heir use or object is 
to proti ct every thing m front hy a con- 
siderable range of artillerv. The l^at- 
rervvvliicb is least elcvaleJ on a bastion 
1 '' calU d baKii a in/tr'u iirv ovxjlunc bas, 
lower biitlcrv, or imtkr flank. The 
next IS t{ riiuil nroude baftcrie, second 
batti i V, whether it cousi-jts of two or 
luoir pieees; and iht' higlfest i.> named 
t'ldirrtc ii/prnti/ri’, superior or upper 
battery. Advantagv' is often taken ef 
the LO*ouml upon vvbicb a fortress is 
crccttil, 111 order to dispose aitillery in 
this maimer; and the tlecliviiy of a 
mouiitum i'' equally useful towariU ct)- 
vermg an .irmy m the day ol battle. 

Fiv(, F**uritctiav on dc //tint. s’, 
Fr. the varuius cnaiiibcr'> or excavations 
vvliicb arc made, one over tlie other, for 
the defence or att ack of forliiied places. 

E'l’AJ.M or EA’Aiy, Fr. im. A 
white metal of a consistency less liard 
than silver, but turner than haul! ll is 
used m the casting of cannon. The 
best f|iiality is fouiul in Cornwall. 

E’PANC’ON N ER, Fr. in miniiiir, 
and in other works of foitilieaiion, to 
put up stays, iVc. 

ETANC'GNS, Fr. stays, siijipoi ter-?. 
fAirge pieces of wood which iirii lixed 
veitie'ally in the cavities of iniiics, for 
the purpost; of sustaining tlie weiglit of 
carlb liiut is laid upon the galleriis. 

ETA1*K, Fr. subsistence, or a sol- 
dier's daily allowance, bee bcDsis- 

'I J’.Xt K. 

ETA ITERS, Fr. were niiJitarv pur- 
veyors, who aceoinpunied ilie breiicli 
armies, or were stationed in particiiliu* 

phu'cs 
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places to hupply the troops on their who were subject to specific and dis- 
inarfh. linct regulations. 

1?'1'AT, Fr. roll, or list of ii}uiieB,6cc. I IJy an order dated the 1st of August, 
f?neh as a uiustrr-roll. Etut liUewibe l7'l.'J,theodicersbelont5int;tothe(''tMt- 
nieans ihc pay >ist. major of a j:arrisoii town, or citadel, 

EtaT' It. StafT. Klat-major were strictly foi bidden to absent them- 
in the French service, is a nn)re com- \ selves moie than four days from their 
prehensive term than slalf appears to j place*^ of residi nce, without especial 
be ill our acceptation of the word. As j leave from tiic kini, nor even for lour 
we have in sonic dc^rree adopted the | days, unless they obtained permission 
term, it ciMiMot be snperlluun'^ to ‘n\e i fioin the ifo\crnor or eoMinandant of 


a short ac‘(‘ounr of its fuii^in, Cv:c. ! 
Ainonij; the Iheneli, accordiii'i to the , 
anti. or of the Rvnuif AlphuiuttqvF dt' , 
i(ws li'n It nnvK propres a I'tirt dr /a pvn'rt'^ ■ 
* lai-niajor ‘ULOiifies a sp('('iflc ninnher of 
otlicer'^. wlio aic- ilisUnt^uibhed from' 
otheib ln'ton-jiuL' to the same corps. Jt i 
chfl luit follow, iliat ovc rv reij[iin«mi was ' 
tob:ne its stalV, as the hiiii: had the? i 
powerof appointinj]f or si^jprcssintr staff 
ollifoi's at pha'.nre. | 

'V\\v€int majoi nithvtd d T', njutifcrir^ 
or the L'ciH ral >talVori!ie iid'aut ry, was ' 
f rcateri under Fnineis Lin 1 That | 
of liie liiiht rivalry under (.’liarles l\. | 
in loOo. That of the dragoons under 
Louis XI\'. ih Kiofh 
^'J^lie cl(it-nia]or of an inf.nitrv regi- 
ment, was composed of the colonel, the 
major, the aid-major, (piarter-niaster, 
the chaplain, the provo'^t-marshal, the ! 
surgeon, and the attendant eoinnns''UrY, 
who wjis called le commhsitirr ii la ron- 
duilr. To Lhrse were .idded the lioiiie- 
mint of the pro\o^t-shi[i, the person 
who kept th<- regimental regi«;ter, or 
tlieLM elhcr, tlu'drmn-inajor,si\ archers, 


tlu‘ town or cltadc!. Sc-c .Vi Arr-Omes. 

Ftai dc U tjiT:aiir, Fv. Uic ncc^'.s- 
sary di'-jio-'itioiH and arrangements 
m/recd upon heiwecn a covernmt'iit, 

1 till' eommander in cliief, and si ch olh- 
' cers a-, the latter may tiiink. proper l'> 

‘ coii'^ull, in* orricr to carry on a c.iivi- 
I paign with advantatie. lh*opcrly speak- 
ing, n Is the pi. Ill winch i-j to be follow'- 
ed relative to the nature and number of 
the l io'ips that are to be employed. 

E'l FAD \irr, Fr. Sf.mdmd. This 
j word deriv’cs hs name fomthe circiim- 
I stance of its ajiplu '‘ion, being ron- 
I stantly stretclu fl out, (tiiadn) or dis- 
‘ played. 'riiK ttvmolojy docs not ap- 
I pear to bold good with our translation 
of the word. 

jj ETKNDllE xinc ariiv.e^ Fr. to^«K*.^ 
ji teiyl the front or lulvanced pojts of an 
,! army, i’or the pm pose of appearing for- 
I midi'iile to t le eiiemv, or of ontflank- 
!' in.: Imn. TifN i^ a most critical ma- 
ini'uvre, and teipiirr,, the nicest judg- 
j lucnl. 'riie ball'e of INPiireugo would 
j prohahly never have been lost by the 
I .‘XiiNtnaii-, bail not tiieir General, iVIe- 


and the e\eciitioner. IL lhisc'^ttihlish- ! las, wt ikened Ins e« ntre, hy th*.^ exlen- 
inriit it is ])resnppos( d, that a provost- * sioii of liis flank' . '1 Ids ill-judged 


.‘-hip vv:^s allovvi’d iii the regiment, w hieh : movcnicnt gave the opening which was 
was not a g» neial regulation, but de- ; so devlerouslv seized upon by Dej^saix, 


pended upon the king’s pleasure. i to wliom the French and Honaparte 

The efat-mapn\ or s'mf of an old stand huh bted for the v ietory. 

French regiment of ti/T7///;v, according I EirNonr, ti?n' b'cnn'luc^ Fr. to pro- 
to the Ordiiumincr, or military rcguhi- 1 long the parallels or places of ajnis, 
tion which was issued on the 4lh of No- j lilher on one side only, or to the right 
vemtier, in lij.M, consisted of the 7m\v7rc 1 and left of a trench. 
dv camp, or colonel of the horse, the i ETFUCILLON, oit orclonfant, Tr. 


major and the aid-major. Itistlicrein | Huttross. A piece of wood which is 
jmrticularly stated, that the etat-major placed transver'^e,or horizontally iij the 
of a cavalry regiment shall not have a galleries of a mine, in order lo sustain 
provostsbip, a eiiaplaiii, a surgeon, nor the earth on both .sides; \ ni mostespe- 
iiny otiHT subordinate ulhcer under that eially to keep tlic chamber well closed, 
denomination. and to^snpport the corners of the gal- 

F\ery fortified town or place bad lery, 
likewise its appropriate ^tat-major, con- ETTQUFTTE, a French ^erm, pri- 
M.sring of a certain pumber ufiicers, marily denoting a ticket or title afti.xcd 

to 
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to a Iwjr ur hiiiullc' oF papers, cvpiess- 
iij" its cM)i]lents. Ft is alsi» used, nlieii 
applied to the Spnnii,h and sonic other 
cduj’ts to siirniiv a partieuhir accnuiit 
of what i.-5 to he done daily in the kind’s 
houshold. It likewise denotes tiioso 
forms that rcuulatc lire drei)runiof con- 
duct tovv.ki’ils pf'isoi'.s of vanons ranks 
and st.iii Mis. Ln ti-e Ansiri.in service, 
iniiitLiiy etiquette is puneiilioiisly at- i 
tended to; anri in tlie old Fren»:h se;- i 
vice the ntnio*,t del\ iciiee \v;lfn paiil 
a f^njierior oltK-fi* In an inferioi, at all 
times, and on all ueoasions. 

ETOILES, JF;-. ^mall 1 (‘douljtp, uhieh 
are c*)nstrneted l.y means of ancles 
rentrant and musics aorlant, and lime 
from five to eii 2 ;hi salient pohits. Kaeh 
one of their sides or faces nuiN eon- 
iaiii from ly to 'iri loiscs. This spe- 
cies of fortification has f.illen into 
disuse, not only beeause etolle-^ do not 
possess the advantage of havim' tluir 
un^le renlrant effect ually flanked, but 
because tlie\ hav<* heea supcr-scdtd, by 
square redoubts, uliieh are sofiner Imilt, 
and are applie.dile to the san»e pui- 
poscs of defence. 

ETOUl’lLLE, Fr. an innammuble 
...gjs^ch, coinpo-«ed of tlirre ihrouds of 
very fine cotton, whicli is veil «>tcc^ed 
in bnuidy mixed with the best pnnnnjr 
gun-powder. • 

ETHA^GERS, 7->. Stian-rr«. 

Rt’^lemcnt niutif am 

ETniNOF.iis 'xjui anirent am ptirfcs 
d^urfc villt'. lie I’r. rules and re- 

gulations observed in all ramson towns 
relative^ to stran»;( r'». It is customary 
in all j;arris»ni to\vn•^ abroad, not to rmf- 
fer a stranger to enter tiie place with- 
out beiii" asked at the outward itate, 
his name, tlie place he comes from, 
whitlier he is ’;oin^^, and.it what inn or 
private house lie intends to al'a^ht. lie 
IS qpxt broiiiilit to the ofi’cer of the 
guard, who has iiiin conducted befoie 
the go VC rii (O' or ( onimundant, wiio suf- 
fers liim to procti d, if his papers aivco; - 
rcct: if not, he is put under arrest. 
The iiihabitvinls and iiin-keepta-sare ob- 
liged to send in, vMthin '24 hours, the 
iidiiies of their lodgn-s. It were to he 
wished that more eLreumspftclioii could 
be observed in our own sca-jftirts on 
this head. 

The eii( ranee into the camps of Cl resit 
Britain and Ireland is not suilicicntlv 


guanlefl in this respect; particularly of 
those which aiv opposite the French and 
Dutch shoiv?. '• 

F.TJtAl'ADE, Ft\ a sort of crane 
with a pulley. This iiwehlne >viis fur- 
niorly used aiiimig the French in order 
to piinis.'i niiiitary dolincpients; it was 
lienee c.illed rctrainidr. The unfortu- 
nate wretch laid Ids hands tied behind 
his hack, with ropes fastened to them; 
he Wus then hauled up, and sudiltmly 
let d jwn within one foot of tlic giMuiul; 
Ml thm by meansof the jerk, and through 
the wc-iglit of Ills body, every liinbmust 
instantly be dislocated, 'fins barbaroits 
and Milninvin m.ule of lorLiirnur the hu- 
man frame w.is repealed inoie than 
once, according to the (hgrcc of guilt 
with which the ciiljn-it stood attnsed or 
Asm\ii‘ted. Tills piinisliinenl lias beei* in 
use at Rome, lor the pnrpoM; of ciir- 
rerfing disorderly conduct at the ^ope- 
ra, I'yc. 

ETUIER, Vr. stirrup. 

FTin V'IKRJ‘2.S u// L'oarroie^y Fr, the 
straj)-> of kaiiu r wdiieli ii.mg on t*ai li 
side of a saddle, conmumly called stir- 
rup leathers. • 

Jo FA^ACUATE, (nveaer, Fr.) In 
luilitary historv, a term made u^v, ol' in 
the articles of capitulation granud to 
the beSK ged at the time they suiixuder 
to the besieger^ and siginl'\ing to quit. 

IA'A( L A'l'lON, (eiuctffition^ Fr.) 
the evacuation of a townorpo^t in eon- 
setjuence of a tieai> between the belll- 
g( I t nr or neutral powers, in puiMunu e 
ol’ snpciior orders, or from obvious ue- 
ce.SMtv. 

yi-.VADEli, Fr to go ofl’ elande''- 
tinelv ; to rt lical in the night, oi under 
any 111 her rover. 

EV' ASI’ MKN'J’ rnihra^Rurc, Fr. 
that part of an embr.isure that is faeiiig 
the rum I )a it. 

E\'AsI()X, Fr. cl.'nde>tlnc relrea.t. 

EVT’IN'r, h'r. vent. Tliis word is 
particular! V applie.ible to tiio vent or 
caMty winch is hit in cannon, or otliiT 
firtsuims, after they have been proved 
and found defective. The vent is some'- 
times round and sometimes long. \'eni', 
arc frequently so exiguous, that tliey 
appear like lines of a small iibre, througli 
vvliich water will oo/e, and smoke eva- 
porate. 'J I lese piece s, whellier of onl- 
uaiiceor of inusquctiTj are of course 
rejected. 
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£ VJlHSION, Fr. The ruin, the over- 
throw of a state, occasioned by a long 
war,* or by contiiiual internal disturban- 
ces ami setlitions. 

KVTDENCEj a declaration made 
vh/i race of wliat any person hiiows of 
hisowii knowledge relative to the matter 
in question. Military men are obliged 
to attend and give evidence before 
courts inurtiiil, without any cxpence to 
the prosecutor or prisoner. 

lleurmf Eviden’cl, the declaration 
of what one has heard from others. 
j\s in all other ( ourts of British judica- 
tuii', thi*! species of evidence is not ad- 
iiiih^fihle in courts martial. 

EVOCATf, were a class of soldiers 
among the Romans, who, after ha\ ing 
served their full time in the army, en- 
tered as volunteers to accompany some* 
favourite general. Ilencc they were 
likewise called emeriti and bcncficiani. 

E\"OCA'riON, a religious ceremony 
which was always obserxed among I lie 
Romans, at the comnieiiccnienL of a 
siege, xvherein tliey solemnly called 
U))on the gods andgoclesscs of 1 he place 
to forsake il,*ancl coniti oxer to them. 
When any place) surrendered, they al- 
wi^’s look it for granted, that their 
piMver had been heard, and that the 
Dn Fnialcs, or the hoiisholxl gods of 
the place liad come over to them. 

EVOLUTION, in the art of war, 
tlic motion maiie by a body of troops, 
w hen they are obliged to cliange their , 
form and disposition, in order to pre- 
sei xe a post, occupy another, to attack 
an enemy with more advantage, or to be 
ill a condition of defcudiiig themsehes 
the bett<‘i'. That evoiutioii is best, 
which, with a given nuinher of men, 
may be c^c•cuted in the least space, 
^iiJ coiise^picntly in the least time pos- 
sible. 

iivoLUTioN of the tnodmis, is a 
cliange of position, xvhich has ulxvays 
for iu ohjtcL either ofleiice or defence. 
I'hc es'-eiilials in the performance of an 
evolution arc, order, directness, and 
the greatest possible rapidity. 

EvomnONS may be dixided into 
txxo classes, the simple and the coiii- 
poilmi simple evofulions are those 
which consist in simple movements, 
which do not alter the shape or tigiire 
ol the battalion, but merely allbrd a 
more* or less extended front or d^^'pth; 


keep It more or less closed to its Hank 
or center, turn its aspect to flank op 
rear, or break it into divisions, subdi* 
visions sections or iiles, in order tjidt 
it may unfold itself, or delile and re- 
sume its proper front or order of bat- 
tle. All the various ways of defiling, 
forming line, opening to riglit and left, 
closing or deploying, doubling the ranks 
or tiles, or changing front upon either 
of the flanks by conversion, are called 
simple evdlutiuns. 

Compound evolutions arc those vvliich 
change the shape and tijiure of batta- 
lions, break them into di\ isiuns or com- 
panies, separate llie companies from lliti 
main body, and atiam replace or rejoin 
them; in aVord xvlnrhalFord the means 
of pr<!senting a IVont at every direction. 

Compouiul evolutions are practised 
either by repeating the same simple evo- 
lution several times, or by going through 
several simple evolutions, xxhicli ulti- 
mately tend to the same object. 

The Evoli; i ions if the ancitnt!; were 
formed and executed with uncommon 
good sense and ability, Considering the 
depth and si/.e of the Grecian phalanx, 
it is astuiUtehing how the diflerenl parts 
I could be lendcrx d suseepfible of J^e . 
most intricate and varied evolutions. 
The Homan legion, though more fa- 
vourable to ^ucli changes and conver- 
sions, from being more loo^e and de- 
tached, did i{ot execute them upon 
soimiler x^r better principles. 

Evoi.viiON (In ^comcliy) the equal 
evolution of the periphery of a circle, or 
any other curve, is such a gradual ap- 
proach. of the circumference lorectituxlc, 
as that all its parts do meet together, 
and equally evolve or unbend ; so tha; 
the same hue becomes successive ty a It ss 
arch of a reciprocally greater ciii-le^, till 
at last iliey turn into a straight line. 

Evolution of pmtrs (i/i u/:iej^ra) 
extracting of roots li om any given ppxvcr, 
being the. reverse of involution. 

EX AGON. See IlrxAOOx. 

EX AM ILIAN, a famous wall two 
leagues long, which one. of the Grcciaii 
Emperors caused to be erected oil the 
isthmus of Coiinth. Aniurat 11. or- 
deretl it to be demolished, but the Ve- 
netian^ hud It erected agaii; in 1403, in ' 
a fortnight’s time. 

EXAMINliH. One who scruiiiii/cs. 

the urmp acivtints, is a 
A u pcrsuii 
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person ni o6ie<% under whoso inspc'ction 
nH claims made by the rc^inieutal a^eius 
fall j to whose othcc they are transiiutted 
oV course, in \ irtiie of :i general delega- 
tion of tliiit duty him by tlie secre- 
tary at war; after his examination and 
report, the secretary at ^^a^, in many 
instances, orders partial issues of money 
by letter to the pay master general. No 
final payment is made, except under the 
authority of a warrant countersigned 
by the secretary at w ar, andSn most in- 
stances by three lords of the trcusiirv. 
The regimental agents account tinaliy 
to tlie serretarv at war. 

EXCLVVATION, the act of cutting 
or(»therwibe making liollows; also the 
cavity formed. In niilitar/ matters, it 
is generally applied to tlie place from 
whence the earth or other subsiancc ha*! 
been taken by mining. 

EXAMPLE, any act or word which 
disposes to imitation. The example of 
a superior officer has considerable iiiliu- 
ence ov^er tlic mind of an inferior; but 
in no one instance docs it appear more 
im{>ortant than m the gwd and bad be- 
haviour of a rlon-coln^\i^^^oned ollicer 
or corporal, 'iiiese characters, thcrc- 
should be particularly <’orrcct in 
their duties, tenacious of < \f ry priin^iple 
of militarv honour, and n markable iW 
jionesty. Old Mildiers sKiulcl liken is-e 
direct their attention to tiie stm t ob- 
servance of rules and la 'inUitioii*', a^ 
young recruifls always look up to tlicm 
for exampb’. 

EXAMIN.yriON, a serntinv or in- 
vestiguVoii of ahilities, conduci, v\« . 
All olficers of artillery and t numeers aie 
obliged to undergo an examination in 
inathnTi.it i«>, foriiticatioii, ami gumicry, 
prior to their huiing commissions. Sur- 
geons and assiotaiit surgeons are exa- 
mined before the medical board. 

SXALCTOKATK), in the Roman 
military discipline, dilVcred from tlie 
missio, which was a full discharge, and 
took place after soldiers liad served in 
the army 20 years ; whereas the cxauc- 
turii^io was only a partial discharge: 
they lost their pay indeed, but still kept 
under their colours or \e\illa, though 
not under the aquila or eaglc^ which 
fvas the standard of the legion ; v^ hence 
jiisteacl of Ir^ionarii, they were called 
subsignnitiy ami were retafiied till they 
fiad either served their full tiuiO; or iiad 


lands assigned them. The exauctoratio 
took place after they had sei*ved 17 years. 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently 
giv'en to kings and emperors, but now 
chielly couliiied to ambassadors, generals 
and other persons, who are not entitled 
to that of highness, and yet are to be 
elevated above tlie other inferior digni- 
ties. 

I It is likewise applicable to persons in 
high command; as his excellency, the 
commander in chief. 

EXCHANGE, in a military sense, 
implies the removal of an ollicer from 
one rcgiinent to another, or from full to 
half pay, and rice versa : It is usual on 
these occasions for indiv iiluuls belonging 
til the latter class to receive a pecuniary 
con'^ideralioii. See J)iFrr.iiF.x*cE. 

' Exiuvxc.r, of' prisoners, the act of 
giving up men, tii.ii,lia\e been taken in 
war, 11 poll stipulated conditions whichare 
suhscribed to by cimiemliii^ power**. 

E\cu VN(. r. 111 a jiiencral sense, signi- 
fies uiiv c.mtrai t or agreomc ia whereliv 
pel soils or tilings Uic exchanged for 
oih< I’s. 

^ EXCilEQl Eli. 'I'hb public office 
from wlidiit'all monies are issued for 
the iisc of the arinv. With respect to 
tl‘-t' militia, il js oma ted that the money 
paid I’or that part j »ni Lir scri ice, shall be 
I lit pi apart ♦Vom all other money. 

I Oihevrs bclonumg to the exchequer 
are not to lake any fves for receiving, 
or i^siiiin: sueli money. 

K\( ' See A .N r MATE. 

LXCl'HLE, in antiquity, the watches 
and guards kept m tlie day by the Ro- 
man soldiers, d’hev differed from the 
X'igfhfi’ wbich were kept in tli^' night. 

EXCURSION, b't\ iiTiiption or in- 
cursion of one iiatioii into another, for 
*ho^liIe purpose «». 

EXECU'J’Eil, Fr, 'I'lie Frencli use 
this ve»-b teclinically. They say, ert- 
cutcr i’t servir vnr joh r. Sec the par- 
ticular method of -so doing, under Ti iir.!; 
Ic cannon, to firo a gun or cannon. 

Exu I 'l i.K, Fr, to execute, to put to 
death. 

EXECUTIOX.— Miiifurif Ex eci- 
TiON (execution miillaii'e sur pat/s rn^ 
ficfri, Er.) the plumler and waste of u 
country who**^ inhabilaiits refuse to sub- 
mit to the terms im[>ose<l upon them. 

Military J'lxr(-i;'i ion also means 
cv cry kmd of puiiislunent inflicted on 

the 
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tlie anny by tJie sentence of a coiirt- 
tkiartial; which is of xavious kinds, 
Aiicifas tying up to ft ljal!)erts, aiicf r»- 
cching a luiinhc/ of wiili a v\lu|i, 

composed of <) ^^ liip-cord hiidn s and 
each lash of 0 Uiiof.^, from tfic driitii- 
mcT : or running the g;mt!op<* ihrongii 
the parade at giianl inonnim,’. drawn 
up in two lines for duit [)ur|)«>^t’; \\!u*ji 
the pro\’f)>l luarclics tl.rongh. witli twig^ 
orswitrlus, and i\rr'' sol<li( r takes :vs 
inaiiy as there are piiicjnci^ to he ]ni- 
nished : tlie piisoiier iJicii nat.chis 
through the Q Iiiie^, and lacli soldier 
gives him a liard stioke, the major n- 
ding up and dovxsi lo see that the men 
lay on properly. When a soldier i** tii 
he punished with dealli, a detachment 
of alioiif *200 men from the rijiment he 
belongs to lorm the p:ir.uh ,\\ hen a hie of* 
grenadiers shoots tlie primmer to d'^ath. 

N« R Fj\rry nation ha-> dilUreiit 
modes of pnnl'lnoent. ^J’lie rat v itii 
nine tads isto punidi to(<t soldiers ; dia- j 
goons and cm airy men arc generally ' 
pickeud. j 

KXK( r rCUh^, pevMins suUhori/rd ; 
hy will i<> m.mage t'ne .dfairs of one de- | 
ceased. Ihiymasieis, aiK'nts, nr t lerks, I 
not accoiiming with the executors of 
othcers or soldiers, fori’eit their einjiloy- 
inent and lOO!. See iimhnyAct, Seer.7 1. 

J'AKiVrPT, men of 45 years of age 
arc exempt from serving in the militia. 
An aicMc-canip ami brigade-major are 
evenipt from ail reginu iital duties while 
serving in these capacities. Olhceis on 
roiiris-marlud are sometimes exempt 
from all other duties until the court 
IS dissolved. 

KXKjty*ri()N, the privilege to he 
free from some sen ice or appearance, 
'^’hns oliieers and priiuipals in the 
militia who have served during the 
war, according to pre-'-eribed ugula- 
tions, are exempted from being bal- 
loted for. 

KXKMTS, Fr. f.n called originally, 
from being exempted iroiiLCcrtiini ser- 
vices, or entitled to peculiar pri\ Urges, 
The exons of St. Jame&V tlerive their 
appellation from cxeints. In Fniiice 
they consisted of three i’Iass«s, viz. 

Kxcmin (iu ben ft orrivre ban, per- 
fions exempted from being enrolled for 
that particular service were so called. 
They consisted of the domestic atieii- 
•flants lielonging to the palace, at- | 
. taiL'lied to liic princes ;uui piincebbci' of 


ihe hlood; all persons actually serving 
his iiiajcstv, together with the sons of 
olhecis wlro were in the army. . . 

J'xL’ris tfrs flunks da corps, Ex- 
emjns lielonging to the body guards. 
'I'hey weie twelve in number, and held 
the rank of capl;tin-> of cavalry, taking 
precedence of all captains whose com- 
missions wt-rc of a y.mntjcr date to the 
brevet of the fc vciiipls. 

! I hese hi ^tvet tommis^lons were given 
away umhT tin* old govcniiiK'iit of 
Fiance, 'flic exons purchase their 
places at .^ t. Janu but they do not 
lank w irh tin* army. 

Kxvv: IS r/c.N tivn 'chaussers. Certain 
pcrsuiii cinjilou’vl to ktep the public 
jieace. ]\1arec/iui(s4c me*dns in a literal 
si nse, marshalst V. Ihil llie functions of 
tlie c\( mpts were of a nature jieculiar 
to France. I’hi'v held their situations 
under commissions, hearing the great 
.seal, which wen* forwarded to them hy 
the serretai-y at war. The privileges 
they enjoved vveic to be exempted IVom 
all taxes, A'c. but tlicy could not insti- 
tute* any species of criminal infonnalion 
without the concurrence of the greAier 
or shenlf. 

KXF.RCISR, in military affairs, is Hm* 
pnuitice of all those motions and actions, 
together witli the whole munugement of 
anil'., which u soldier is to be perfect in, 
to rriidt r him ht for service, and make 
fiiin understand now to attack and defend. 
Fxerci^e is the first part*of the inili- 
laiy art; and the more it is considered 
the more essential it will appear. It dis- 
engages the linnum frame from liie stiff 
rusticity of simple nature, and forms 
men and horsi's lo all the evolulions of 
war. The honour, merit, appearance, 
strength, and siiccc&s of a corps depeml 
wliolly upon the attention whicli has 
been paid to the diill and exercise ol* 
it, accoiding to prescribed rules :ind 
regulations; while on the other hand 
we see the greatest armies, for want of 
being c'xercised, instantly disordered, 
and that disorder increasing in spite of 
command; the confusion ovc^rsets ilic 
art of skilful masters, and the valour of 
the men only serves to precipitate thg 
defeat : for which reason it is the duty 
of every oflicer to take care, that the 
recruits be drilled as soon as they join 
the corps. • 

The greatest advantage derived from 
A IX 2 ibis 
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this species of exercise, is the expertness 
with which nit n heroine ciipiihle of loml- 
iiig^aiid fiiiiiu:, and tlieii Jenrning an at- 
tention to act in conformity with those 
around tlicm. It has alivays been la- 
mented, iliat men h:i\c hern brought on 
serviro, walinnt hciiig informed of the 
uses of the didereni nniiireuvres they 
have hoen practising; and that ha\ ing no 
ideas of any thing but the nnifonniiy 
of the parade, they instantlr fab into 
disorder and confusion wlien Hiey h^se 
the step, or see a deviation from the 
straight lines tliey Imve been accus- 
tomed to at eyerciso. It is a pity to 
see so inc.cn attention confined to show, 
and so iiitle given to instruct: the troops 
in w'hiit may be of use to them <mi ser- 
vice. Though the parade is the place 
to form the characters of sohlicrs, and 
to teach them uniformity, yet when con- 
liiicd to that alone, it i.s too limitrd and 
mechanical for a true niilitai v | 

The great loss which our troops sus- 
tained m Germany', Amcrirn, and the 
West-Indics, durinc; a foiiucrwar, from 
sickness, and not from the cnemv, 
cliiellv owing to a neglect of excrci-e. 
An army who^c riinnbei'^ vanish after 
'fflir first 4 months of a enmpaiun, may 
be very ready to giic battle m their 
existing period; but ihc^fact i-, that 
although lighting i« one part of a sol- 
dier's huMne.-t., yet bearing faligiie, and 
being in health, is another, and at lea^t 
as essential as the first. A. caiujiaigii 
may pass without a Little; but no part 
of a canipaigu can be gone throiioh 
without fatigii.", witlionl marches, with- 
out an expiO-surc to had weather; all of 
which have e\er<-i‘e for their founda- 
tion; and if .soldiers are not trained and 
#inured to the^et asiialti^’s, bet sink inulcr 
them, tliey become inadequate) to bodily 
fatigue, and eventually turn out a hiir- 
thei^ to their country. 

It i.s not from nurnbrr.s, or from in- 
considerate valour, that we are to ex- 
pect victory; in battle she cfirninonly 
follows capacity, and a knowledge of 
arnfs. We do not see, that the Homans 
made use of any other means to con- 
quer the world, than a continual prac- 
tice of military exorcises, an exact disci- 
pline in their camps, and a roii.stant at- 
tention to cultivate th^^art of war. 
Hence, both ancients and moderns agree, 
that tlicrc is no otijer way to form good 
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soldiers, but by exercise and discipline; 
and it is by a continual practice, and 
attention to this, tliat the Prussians 
j haie arnveil at that point of perfection 
which h.is been .so much admired in 
• their evolutions, and inamial exercise. 

I FornivTly in the Hruuli service every 
! co.'iriai.i'icr in chief, or olficer com- 
j inaiuii' -j, a corps, adopted or iiivcntcil 
I si‘ch iiU'MivuviTc as he judged proper, 
! except Mii, m the instance of a few regn- 
lation«. i(»r review: neither the inamial 
oyerci-'e, no'* cpiick anti slow marclmig 
were piecr-cly defined by aiill»oriry. 
C^'n-cqnentlv wh'^ii regiments frtim dif- 
feie.it p.*rts of the kingiiom were bri- 
gatled, they were unable to act in line 
liil the general t'ihccr coimuaiuling had 
e<^.lhil'^lul! some ttmnorary ‘>\'-tem to 
be obseiied by iill under Ins command. 

These iiumnicnionces were at length 
obvi.ite'tl by I he rules .'ind rogn!'i?:ons 
eompiled by gtuct.'il Dnndas (»n tli** 
s\su‘m of t'u. lhws«,ian tliscipline, us 
establish^ J ]>y rre<lcrick the Great. 

I>\' His r\lj5]C-'ry’> Ol liers first is.Mied in 
this .sy»stem i.s direeltd to Im 
“ strictly folltiwefl ami adheicd to with- 
out any (leviatitm wlKit-soever. .And 
such orders before given, as arc found 
to interiere with, or cminteraet their 
elfecl and opeiatimi, are to becon.sidered 
as cancelled and anmillod.*' 

Jiijunh'if Fixr.Rrisn, includes the use 
of the firelock and practice of the nia- 
mcm res fir regiments t)f foot, aecortling 
to the regulations i.ssiied by authority. 

When a regiment of foot is drawn 
up, or paraded for exercise, the men 
arc placed two and smnetimrs three 
deep, w'hich latter is thenaturjl forma- 
tion of a laitJalioji. "I’lie grenadiers are 
on the light, and the light infantry on, 
tile left. In order to have the inaniial 
exercise w'cll performed, it is in a jiar- 
ticuiar maniuT requisite, that the ranks 
and hies he even, well dres'^cd, and the 
file-leaders well covered; this mn.st be 
very strictly nttenrled to both by the 
major, and his adjutant: all oiticers 
also, on service in general, where men 
are drawn up under arms, or without, 
must be careful, that the ranks and files 
are exactly even ; and the soldiers must 
learn to dress themselves at once, with- 
out the necessity of being directed to do 
it. I’he beauty of all exerci.se anti 
marching, consi3ts in seeing a soldier 

carry 
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c:iiTy tns arms well, keep his firc'- 
iorjv slcady iuid.even in tlie hollow oF 
Ills slioulder, tlie ri^ht hund ht»iij^injf 
down, and the whole bodywitlioiu con- 
5truint.~— 'I'hfi nvusquets when shonl- 
clered, should he exact ly dressed in rank 
and lile ; the men must keep their 
bodies uprljJjt, and in full Front, not 
havinp: one shoulder too Forward, or the 
other too Ivackward. 'I'ho distances 
bctwein th(‘ files must, he equal, and 
not ^renter than From arm to Him, 
w’ln^h 'fives the requisite room Fur the 
itkhIoii'-. Tlie riinks are to ho two 
pares distant From each other. Kvery 
motion must he done with life, and all 
faciiiffs, wlu elin'is, and marchings, pcT- 
/ormeij with the greatest exactnes**. 
Ifeiire a reifimrnt slioidd never he under 
arms lon^icr than two hours. Set' 
rniiNGs, JM ANTAL and MAxoi.uvRrs. 

ifMvrliy J'Lxr.uctsr., is oF two sorts, 
on horsehaek, and on Foot. 'J'lic squa- 
drons For exeiri'^t' arc sometimes drawn 
up three deej), though Frequently two 
deep; the tallest men ami horses in 
tlu‘ Front, apd ‘^o on. ^Vlu•n a regi- 
nu'nt is Formed in squadrons, the di''- 
tyice 0F2 I- Feet, as a common interval, 
is always to he IcFt between the ranks ; 
and the files must keep boot-top to 
hoot-top. The ofticers commanding 
Sfjiiadrons must, above; all things, he 
careful to Form with great t\lerily, 
and, during the vvliole time oF exercise, 
to pro'‘Cr\e tluir Mwci.d distances. Jii 
all wheelings, the ll.iiik which wheels, 
niu.st conu' about in Full gallop. 'J'he 
men must keep a sltady seat upon their 
horses, and have their slinups at a fit 
It mjth. • 

(\i:’aln/ Su'ord Exeucise. See 
pSwoiio J'Ai iu rsr. 

Ai'tiUvrif Kxi Kcisr, is ilie method 
oF teaching the regiments »»F artillery 
the use and practice oF all the various 
machines oFvvar, vi/. 

r.XEUcrsL of the iiffht field pieces, 
teaches the men to load, ram, and 
sponge the guns well ; to elevate them 
according to the distance, l»v the qua- 
drant and screw; to judge ot distance's 
an,d elevations without the quadrant; 
Flow to* use the port-firc, mutch, and 
tubes For quick firing; how to fix the 
drag ropes, and hse them in advancing, 
retreating, and wheeling w ith the field- 
pieces ; how to hx and unfix the trail of 


the carriage on the limbers, and how 
to fix and u ifix the boxts For gra^ie- 
shot on the cairiagc^ oFcach piece. 

Kxrr.cisi: ffthc iforrhon and bttifer- 
hiff urtiHen/, is to teach tlic men how- 
to load, ram, and sponge; how' to han- 
dle the haud-'.pikf.-, in elevating and dc- 
prcssii'g the metal to given distances, 
and For ricochet; how to adjust the 
coins, and work the gun to its proper 
place; and how to point and fire with 
exact ncF*;, &.C. 

or tin' 1 ‘ArnrTSr, is of two dilFc- 
rent sorts \i/. with powder and shells 
unloaded, and with powder and shells 
Iiiadcd; cecli of whicli is to t' ucli tlic 
men tlifir duty, iiiid to make them handy 
in ming the iioplcmcnls for loading, 
pointing, traversing, and firing, &c. 
See Pk vci k 1 . 

Jlooif^cr I'Ai nrmr, dllTershiit little 
from the mortar, except that it is liable 
Ui vanous elevations; whereas that of 
the mortar is lived to an angle of l.'i®; 
hut the men should be taught the me- 
thod of rieochel-liiiug, and how to 
practice with grape shot: tacli method 
requiring a pailiciil.ir degree of eleva- 
tion. See Pnvc'iii r. 

Exrncisrs, arc* also undcrstoo'i,..oF* 
w^^ut yoimi: gentlemen or cadets learn 
in the militarv academics and riding 
schools; sum'll as fencing, dancing, ri- 
(hiiir, the manual exercise, &c. Tlie 
laic c^iablishijicut at lligli Wycoiiib is 
calc’uhitcd to reiuirr yonftg cers per- 
fectly competent to all the duties of 
niililarv service, provided they have 
bc(.u prexiousiy instruelcd in ,tlie first 
rudmu'iits. Oiiiccrs arc there taught 
and exercised in tlie higher hraiK'hcs of 
taclies and mano'uvre''. We hope, for 
the sike of the army in general, th:it 
this institution wiM he extended in pro- 
portion to the service which a nior« 
enlarged scale would unqucslioiiably 
render. 

EXHORT. See A x i m vte. 

EXPh^DiriOX, (cxpcc/ithn, Fr.) in 
a general sense, signifies hastv, speed, 
rapidity. In a military sense, is 
chiefly used to denote a voyage or march * 
against an enrmv, the success of wliich 
depends on rapid and unexpected move- 
ments. I^s out of the nature of the 
thing itscli%o lay down fixed rules for 
the minute* conducting of •small ex- 
peditions ; tlicir first principles only can 

be 
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be with ccrtiiintv tixeii, and men will 
ofte;i disagree id)ont propariitions and 
dilFer in tluir ronduct, though they 
aeVnem ledge the same prinriples. 

One ot* the prinriph s ot* many small 
expeditions, is surpri.^c; and 6 batta- 
lions, vMthouL murh acvonipanimcnt, 
may soinet lines do that which 24, and 
a great llrer, would not succeed in. 

There is no part ot' war so intercstina 
to an insnlarv soldier as an expedition; 
nor can there be any part moie ^vorthy 
ot attention. 

Expeditions hitherto have had no 
rules laid down for their conduct, and 
that part of war has ne'.er been reduced 
to a system. Tlie slow rules of a great 
war will not do in e\pedilio!is'^, the blow 
must be struck with surprise, uiui inti- 
midation be produced in the invaded 
enemy, before succours can arrne. 
Debate is out of season, and all si'»)w 
proceedings are ruin. Not to a(l\ance. 
IS to recede ; and not to bo on iho road 
to conquest, is to be already coii(|Ucrr(l. 
There must be that glance, wiiicli sevs 
certainly, though instantly ; that rapi- 
dity, which executes on the surtst rules, 
wlieu it serins least to act on any. 

> ^ 1 ^ all small expeditions, such as ex- 
peditions of surprise, or coiipf,-(ie-mu'tn^ 
the favourable side of the proj)(>seil act lou 
must e\er he \ ieued; fo«- ff whuL //'«// 
happen, what arrive, what unuf 
fall out, is chieJly thoU!:hf upon, li will, 
at the very be^t, crrally discomage, but 
in genera! end in a total failure. lienee 
the very name of au expedition implies 
risk, hazard, precarious warfare, aud a 
critical operation. 

An expeditwn is go\erned by fi\e 
principal maxims. 

1st, A secrecy, if pos‘»ible, of prepa- 
ration, and a coiicealiiitnt i»f desiiiii, 
&c. 

2ri^. That the means hear propor- 
tion to the end. In rliis iheie will tner 
be a din’ercnce in opinion. 

3dly, A knowledge of the state and 
situation pf the country, wlitie the scene 
of action is, cjr the plate or object that 
is to oe attacked. 

4tbly, A commander who luis the 
particular turn of mind, which is must 
adapted to such particular sort of wai> 
fare. 

Lastly, The plan of an •expedition, 
^eat or smali, a ever to be arranged 


1 as much as possible before setting out, 
and then any appearances that may vary 
! a little from what might have been cx- 
1 ported, w ill not perplex. 

I Expkdi'i ION, J'/'. Sec expedition, 
j The French likewise use this word, ro 
i express any particular military quality, 
which an ollicer or soldier may possess. 
As, re A ojjicic?' cst un konmic d'cxpiditioa ^ 
this odiccr is a man of enterprize, is 
couriigeniis and daring. 

Fait.dt noNS, Fr. Dispatches. 

Exi* t Di Ti ox X Ai II r.,F'r. an ollicer at the 
Pope's Court, whose duty it is to attend 
j to the di'^paiclu’s. 'J'he r'lcneh also use 
I tliis term as an adjective, vi/. Aruuc. 
j rxpa/ilionnairCy au army ciillectcd to- 
gctluT for an expcdititui. 

; FAPliOrr. Sec AciiiFvr.Mr.xT. 

! • Tn I'\FJf)l)F, to hursL or blow up, 
j F.\PJX)UATKril, Fr. in a military 
«en'e, a pers«m sent out to reconnoitre. 

. Ill plain English an authorized or riither 
, iKriisioued spy. Aceordmg to Mr. iSheri- 
, dan, a oenteel repfuter. It was usual 
' among the French, (and is so probably 
! at tills inonicntj to jiive a certain rank 
. with adequate allov^anre/, to diver'^ 

' ingenious men, in order to atVord theia 
I an introduction at the several courts, 

I for the specific purpose of observing 
j what ])HsMd, cScc. llie French arc 
I great adepts iii this art. 
i; KXPLDSUj.X, the di ^eluncr of a guti, 
the blow ills: up of a ini or the burst- 
‘ iuij of a .^hell. 

.S'FiXPOSKll, Fr. to expose oni ’s self 
to the lire of the cntniy, and to all iiiaii- 
lu r of danger. 

ICXI^JUvNS. a messenger sent with 
rlm-et and sprcllic iiisti iierion**. , 

To sntd hf to si’iid any 

thing bv cxliaordmaiy ronveyanee. 

KNPTJON, ? the taking any 

LXPUDN ATIOX, 3 place by as- 
sault. 

KXPlTNC'TrS, a Uoinan soldier wlio 
had been discharged or degradetl, and 
consequently struck olV the muster- 
roll. 

! I’iXPERTAI EN TS, in a military sensr, 

• are the ti ials, or applications of any kinil 
of military machines, in order to ascer- 
j tain their practical qualities and uses. 

1 EXTEND, wlxin the tiles of a line, 

' or the divisions of a column are to oc« 
j rupy a greater speceof ground, they are 
j said to extend toeir front or line. Ex-- 

tended 
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tended order is applicable to the. light Kstraoiiuinary amrltrSy persons 

intaiitrv. sent with some intbriuutiun or order of 

•I^^XTORTION, the act of obtaining great importance^ 
money or property by violence or uu- Kxtraordi^’ ary guards. Guards 

justmearis; diking advantage of tlie ig- out of the common routine of duty, 
imranct; or peculiar circunistances of a Tliey are frequently given as a punisli- 
purchuscr, to dc'riiiiiid moi*e than a fair ment for military otfonces. 
price for an article. All sutlers, or KX'l'llEMlTE, Fr. reduced to the 
camp followers, who are guilty of ex- last shift. When a besieged town is 
tortiou in the svde of nccessarica, are entirely destitute of provisions and of 
punishable by a general or regimental means o^* defence, it is said to be re- 
court-martial. duce d to the last extremily. 

EXTRADOS, Fr. The exterior sur- EYES ceaLer, a word of command 
face of a regular arch, used in the cun- given when the battalion is advancing 
striu’tion ol' powder muE'a/iiics. m line, dciujliiig, diat tlie men arc to 

EXTRAORDINAIRK dc la guerre., look u> the center in which the colours 
Fr. a fund which is collected for the are plnced, and diess by iliein. 
extraordinaru expenees of a war. Ey rs i ? Words of command de- 

EXTilAOliniNAHII'.S of the army. ^ Eyfs / r/?, 3 noting the flank to 

The allowam;cs to troops, beyond lltb which the soldU r is to dress. In cast- 
gross pay in tlie pav-oflicf*, come under inghis eyes to either flank care must be 
th« head of extraurdiiuiries to the aniiy. taken that the shoulders are kept squar® 
Such are the expeiK‘fs for barracks, to the front. 

inarches, encampments. stulT, (fee. Eyes front ^ a word of command 

EX'J'HAORlJLN Allir, among the given after the dressing in line is coin- 
lioiiians, were a body of men consisting plcted, on which the soldier is to look 
of a third part of the fur<*ign hoi so, and directly forward, which is tlie habitual 

a iifth of tfie foot, which body was position of the soldier, Tlicsc motions 

syiaratcd fixjin the rcpt of the foiccs are only useful on the wheelings of divi- 

borrowed from the confederate states, sions, or when dressing is ordered alVw. 

with gmU caution and policy, to pre- a bait, and particular attention must be 
vt;nt any design, that they might possi- paid in the se\eral luniings of the eyes, 
bly cMiicrtaiii against the natural forces, to nretent ?he soldier from moving his 
A more choice hotly of men was drawn body, which ^inust invariably be pre- 
I'roni amongst the ext niordinarii, under served ])crfcctly square to tlie front, 
the name t>t' ablecti. Sec Am ten. Sec Regulation**, p. k * 
EXTRAORDIN ARY. Stmiclhing K\L-l'olt'i, See Boet^. 

4»iit of the common course. 
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F ACIADE, in military fortification. 1 T act. prolonged, } that part of the 

S<‘c Faci:. I ¥ extended, ) lint: of defence ra- 

FACE, m fortification, is an appella- | zaiit, which is terminated by tin: curtain 
lion given to several parts of a fortress; and the angle of the shouiiler, rlwt is, 
as the it is strictly taken, tiie line of di fence 

Face of a bastion, the two sides, razant, diiiuiiishcd by the f.icc of the 
ix^'ichiiig from the Hanks to the salient bastion. 

angle. 'Fhese in a siege are commonly Face of a place, (face d'un ouTr0fiC. 
the first uiideniiiiu'd, liecause tliey ex- Fr.)is the front comprehended beiwci ii 
tend most outwards, and are the least I the flanked ifngles of the two ncjghboui'- 
Haukcd; consequently the weakcJt. j ing bastions, com])osed of a curiAin, 

t.w« 
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two flanks, and two faces; and M>nic- j 
times called tlie TaiaUle of i he pltiee. 

Face of a ^iniy is the superficies c>f i 
the metal at the extremities of the mu/- 
aJe of the piece. 1 

FACFjffo the right., left ^ ^ c.) a word i 
of command on which the soldiers indi- 
vidually turn to the side direcud; in j 
performing which, the left heel should j 
never quit the ground, the knees must I 
be kept straight, and the body turned 
smoothly and gracefully. 

lo the righty Face. '2 motions.— 1st, 
Place the hollow of the right foot smart- ! 
ly against the left heel; 2(1, Raise the i 
toes, and turn a quarter of the circle 
to the right on both heels. 

To the right abunt, Fact. *3 motions. ! 
— Ist, Place the bull of the right toe / 
against the left lieel; 2d, Raise llic toes, I 
and turn halt* of a circle to the right * 
about on\) 0 \\\\\ee\s*, the v\wVtt 

foot smartly \iack in aline with the lett. 

To the (vfty ]'*A( K. 2 motions. — 1st, 
Place the right heel against the hoihnv 
of the left foot; 2(1, Turn a (ju.irtcr of 
tlie circle to th(' left on b<jth hcch. 

To the lift about y Fa( i . J motion.*!. — 
1st, Place the right heel against the ball 
- left foot; 2(1, Raise thci; tocs, and 

turn half of a circle to the lelt ub()ut 
on both heels; Ikl, Bring up the right 
foot sinurtl) in a line vMthfiie left. 

Great precision must be observed in | 
these facings; otherwise the dressing 
will be lost in*evcry iiioveinciit. 

Faces of a square. The diflerent 
sides of a battalion, &c. when formed 
into a sj^uarc,are all denominated faces, 
vi/. the Jronl Jure, the / ight face, the Ufl 
J’uve, and the rear face. e S(i u a ul. 

Face du battuillo/i, Fr. Sec Front 
dtanv (ir/ifcc. 

Face ou pan de bubtion, Fr. See 
Face ofu bastion. 

Ti\CIXO.S, are the diiTi rent inoi c- 
ments of ft battalion, nr of any other 
body of men, to the right, to the left, or 
right and left about. All facings must 
be executed with a straight knee; and 
thejjody must be kept fiiiii, and turn 
Steadily, uillioul dropping forwaid or 
jerking. The plant of the fool, al’lcr 
facing about, must be sliarp. 

^F ACINUS, likewise fianily the lap(d.s, 
cuffs, and collar of a military uiiil'oriii, 
and are gtiiicrally dif/crent^froiii the co- 
lour of the coat or jackf^t. 


FAC^'l’ICE, Fr. an imaginary 

contest. 

hatailh' FACTICFi, a sham fight.* It 
is also call(?d guerre simulcc, guerre de 
conecnance. • 

FACTION, Fr. the duly done by a 
prhute soldier when he patrolc.s, goes 
the rounds, Xc. but most especially 
wlu'ii he stands CAintrv. 'J’he French 
usually say, entrer en faction, to come 
upon duty; clre en faction, to be upon 
duty; sorttr de faction, to come off 
duty. 

lUcrriOXNAIRF, Fr. sohhit fuc- 
lionnutre, a soldier that does exery spe- 
cies of detail duty. 

'I'hc term fact tonnai re was likewise 
applicable to tiie duty done by otiiceis, 
in the old I'lcnch .sen ice. Prt nher fac- 
Uounnire dn regnaent iinplittl, that the 
olheer, so called, was the I’ourlh captain 
of aliatUvVioiv, as x\\c co\o\\e\,V\eule\\^\\t. 

1 colonel, iua\or, and the captains of gre- 
nadiers did not mount llic ordinary 
I guaids. 

FAGO'fS, in niilitai'y Iii.storv, are 
men hired to muster b\ officers xvhose 
companies are mU (ompldtii; by which 
means they cheat the sovereij:n of so 
inaiiy nieifs pay, and deprixe the coun- 
try of its legulur cstablishmcnl. See 
Fa/sc return. 

Faooi^. S(^r Fvscims. 

Fagoi urdi at, Fr. ji '^pet ie.s of fascine 
xvliich i.s iiiadi' (.>f dry slicks sUeped in 
pitch. The fagot ardent, or burning 
fascine, is used in the defence of forii- 
fied places, and serves to annoy the be- 
siegers. 

Fagots de Sappe, Fr. Fascines instead 
of bags to fill up the spaces Ijclwccn the 
gabions; they are at most three feet 
long and eighteen inches diaintter. 

I'AiiOi'-iGoudronnisj I'r. piiciied slicks* 
of xvood, or branches lie»l togctlu r, 
which are first set on fire, ami then 
throxvn into the ditches in order to see 
xvhat is going on. 

FAILUTIF, an unsucressful atlempl; 
as the failure of an expediiiun. 

YAIHFj faux fat, Fr. to miss fire ; lo 
flush in lh(' pan. 

Faire ia ronde, Fr.to go ibe rounds. 

FAlSCl'hAU d*a?wes, Fr. a pile' of 
arms; a sort of xxooden rack (ji* ma- 
chine which is used for the diderent 
stands of arms belonging to u troop or 
company. 
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company. The stakes whidi support 2b Fall to become the property 
the colours ar6 also called /bisreuia’. of another, as, we fell in with a large 
F.VITS GUEHRIEllS, Fr. warlike convoy of the enemy, which, after a 
deeds ; feats of personal valour and short resistance made by the £sCort,^cJ/ 
disci etion. ^ into out' hands. 

FALACQUEy ’a bastinade givcfii to 2b fall to be wuhin the power 
the janizaries and other Turkish sol- | of a person; as, to fall into the hands 
diers on the sole of the foot. of an enemy. Tlic rreiich use tlie verb 

FALAISK, Fr. Any part of the sea- tomber ni the same sense, viz. tomher 
coast is so called by tlie French, when it etitre les mains de l^cnnemL It also sig- 
is extremely steep, and broken into pre- i nifies to get into a darij^erous situation, 
cipices. I as to fall into an ambush laid by.tha 

FALAISER, Fr. to break upon. La ' enemy. 
mi'r falaisc -signifies, the sea breaks upon ! 2b Fail in a llh. A military techni- 
the shore. I cal phrase, signifying any sudden or un- 

FALAISES, Fr. those borders of the looked for rencoiitie of an enemy. Ag 
sea which are formed of high stetp rocks, * Our li^ht ciaalry pat roles fell in ziith a 
mountains, or sand-hills. ! party ot foragers belonging to the ews- 


l ALGHKJS^, a short crooked sword. 

FALCOS, or Fcrjco/i, an unciint 
name given to a piece of ordnance. See 

C/v^NON. I 

FAl^COMET, an aueicnt name ’^iveu 
to a 1 J-poundiM-. See Can o.\ . 

FAEERfQU E, Fr. hut not Fa/at ique, 
a kind of dart composed of lirc-workt, 
which the ancients shot against the 
towers of the kc-nicged, in oiderto set 
them on fire; the leal /b/tviVy«c, how- 
cvi-.>, was abeam loaded with hre-w'ork, 
contained within iion, pointed on all 
sides, and which was thrown against the 
towers of the enemy, by lutuns of the 
catapult a or bn list a. 

FALL. The fall of a place after it 
has been besieged. See SriiRi Noi n. 

To FALL. A town or fortiiied place 
is said to fall when it is so couiplelcly 
invested, that the garrison can no longer 
be Mihsi.stfd, and inu^l Mirrender. 

7b Fall buck, to recede from any 
situation " in which you aic placvxl. 
Thi.s plirase is frcqncntU, indeed al- 
ways, made u^r of in iho drill, or exer- 
cise of soldurs; pHiticulavIy dnringliic 
formation of a line, when individuals, 
or whole divisions, are apt to oici.^tep 
their ground and get beyond i!ie dressing 
point. 

Fall in, a word of eomiuand for 
men to form in ranks, as in parade, line, 
or division, &c. 

To fall in likewise means the minute 
arraaigeinent of a battalion, company, 
^uaril or squad, by wbich every man 
IS ordered to take his proper post. The 
long roll, n peculiar beat of the drum, is 
the usual signal for ggldierii; to aisetable 
' knd fall ip, 


tnys artuy. 

To Fall off] to desert; to fail; ta 
relax in exeition. 

To Fall out, to i^uvt the rank, or f.Le 
\\ in winch you were iivtt posted. Ditty 
j: soldiers on a parade are frequently or- 
I deied to our, and remain in the 
I rear of their companies. The phrase 
ji is applicable in a variety of other in- 
ij stances. 

j 2b Fail upon. To attack abruptly, 
i J.s*, ue 710 sooner came in sight oj ths 
j enemy, but our advanced puiird instahl* 
j lyfSlt upon his out-posts and beat them 
I in. AcoordiP^i; to the celebrated Cene- 
; lal Monk, it is very lit, that a general 
bhoiild often commami his horse and 
diagoons lofaltupon an cijemy’s oiKci- 
Ino^L hor.‘C quarUr.s; wliicli mode, lid 
i^iiyx, is oiiT' of the easiest, ivadiest, aiifl 
sccurcal wiiyj to break an tncir./s 
j army. ^ 

j FALOTS, Fr. small lantbpins fixed 
1 upon tlie end of a stick or pole. Small 
I Iamj)S an*. Iikcwl'*e used, attached in the 
I saint* manner, for the pnqmsc of cany- 
ing them rcaiiily al)'jut t.o liglvt a camp, 
or besieged towns, as occasion may r©- 
(juirc*. ^ 

FALSE alarm., (fausse alarme, Fr.) 
an alarm, or apprehension which is 
either designedly or uniutentjonaU 3 r 
created by nois\ leport, or signal^ 
without Oemg ({am'’eioLi5. 

False attach {fi'usse attaque.Tr^tiA 
approach whidi u made as a itint for 
the purpose of diverting your eneiaj 
from the real object of attack. 

FaL'^i: fire^, any tire or light which 
ig made use of for the purpose of dc* 
B b eeivifig 
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ceiviiij; aii t'.ifuiy. Taise iires or ligiUs | 
arc frofjuciiti ; rr^^LMtcJ to hen an niiny i 
luul> It iHV. ■i.-.ii ti> ivtivnt t'lorn an ad- | 
vairced iKi.nion. ()n ihl^ < k < .j^uni |.u*i;e I 
fires are in riiiiercnT pinl> o!' the j 

€U!iip, iuid rniir.fl t!»e lii.es, pieMe.U', to . 
tlie ot the tniO‘e>,, wlncli 'j;e- j 

ncrally happen^ in the ni^lir. I 

Fal>£ h'i^hfSf in debarknUnns under ■ 
cover nr’ rhe nay likewise be used j 

as oi' till epiion, >\hcn^it isl.iund .j 

c\peiiJiMit K' ntidCt the atienlion <d*llu'. |[ 
invaded country to\Miids one part oi’ the !! 
coiiit or irsiiro.y, whilst u leal ar(iiclvi> ; 
niedilHted iv^iunM ar’othcr. j 

Falsi; inconert statcinc'ut j 

of the elTectne uuniber of men or 
horsps, by which Tovci MUicnt is (K'- ' 
fraiided. By the a. i -rh s of uar < \«‘.y ' 
otiicer, paymaster, o*- v, iouiid , 

"uiliy of false iiiusttiiu;^, is ordered to 
be cashiereiJ. i 

F\lsc repni't. A ial se report in mi- 
litary mitters, may he tnils said to 
be the ;;i’oun(i of a false return j 

^nd a f.iibc nnisa'r, a-id G'niiC'^ucntly tht' i 
primary ean^.v of i'iip(y2ilion upon tlie ,j 
public. Tlit* st«icte>t attoiiti .n shouM, 
therefore, be prod to thiMuost ti iilna^ | 
>'H»porf i\hich IS nri'ic in a fooptn* r oiu- j 

panyrt tin i. or 

of men or lior^o-, tin- *,1.. :,f v l..tl:i!iif, 'J 

acroiilrci/ionfs or < oi ’! 

only be doa(' by the < 'opo.-.u,!’*;; oliu'i'r ;j 
of sin li troop or c-Jiiipaiiy ha'.i'iir con- ,1 
stantly tb.e uencial i:;o.»d i.f the Ha'vice 
at heart in picfcrf nee to hi'> own e»>u- ;I 
vemence, or to tint of ot!:e:s. Faery ■ 
strjt'iirK or coi por.ii of a . (..nd ohoaid ] 
be severely punished >\litii detect V d in ^ 
makiiiiT a tal-e rejiort. i; 

Fai.sk return, a ’v^ilful report of 
the actual slate of a hiii.:ulc, ri.:;uneiit, 
troop, or company, by uliicli the c’(iiu- j 
mander in chief or jln* nai-oineeis dt*- 
ccH'cd, as to the (''hjcine ioire of suc!i 
re^[iiiieiit, troop or r -iny. ! 

Fj'vNAL'X, F/-. li:;.bts a* the top of ;• 
a hi^li ttiwcT, ac the cntiance of a ‘•eu- , 
port. Ibe iippeJ!i)t^"ii *»i f> iu' is ^iven 
tOAhose that lidit a ciimp in reiHain '! 
ca&eis; cither to deceive t.'ie enen-y, or ,'I 
to discover bis moveiiicuts by iii-^hr. 

FANFAIIF, Ft\ a particular nniiiary j 
tune, ft in general is short, but \e;y j 
expressive, and executed on i!ic tium- , 
pet. * • 

FANFARON, Fr, a bully ; a man 


ho ad'ecta a courage be is not possessed 
of; and who is inwardly conscious of 
being a rt)WMi (l. 

FAM’AIIOVNADE, ? Fr.The act 
I'h ) of Ini) lying. 


FA\FAiU)\NKKlK 


FANION, I'r. corrupted from the 
ItiJ.iin woul iinvfunone, a particular 
stand.uil wb.cli was carried in the front 
of liic or.Iiiiary biig^RiLe belonging to t\ 
b.igiide in t:ie oUl French service. Ir 
was made of ‘^ep.'c, and resembled iii 
colour the uniform or iivrrv of the br.- 
gadier, or of the conimuiidant of any 
pat lii ulnr corps'. 

FA NON, I'r. the diminutive of ^on- 
fanon. A banner of loss width thau 
that w'orn bva baron. 

FANON^^, Fr. tlie drcsniig of broken 
limb'.. 

' FANTAS^^IX, Fr. A foot soldier. 
The ti'nn is d<jii\ed from r he Italian 
fautv, wliich Iiucwjm: sigiiilies i“fim- 
Irv. 

FMIMI 1 ,()\, Fr.a lud,r-house. 

VAIJIAL, I'r. a lighl-hoasc ; also a 

wall 

r '\ IMi I F K, ill a ‘.a’lu ral acc'.^ptation . 
of tlic term, any juTson who .shoes 
lioioi‘s,or pnjlc^ L" ti»rnrc tlieir diseases, 
111 a pj.ielual iiiihlarv -ease, a man ap- 
poiiilerj tjt do the (liilv of fan it ry in a 
troop oj* dragoi^iis. 'I’roiip larriers art-! 
under the imincfliai'- ‘;n|:(-riiit<'ndanre 
and controul of avclcjinary surgeon, to 
w horn they must a; 'ply w lu ne\ cr a horse 
is di or lanif, tba't lie may rej»ort ibn 
s..* in I o t he . jiliccr ci 'iiiinandi iig the I roop. 
A'* f.iu'it.ris to preMOoeto do anyllimg 
w.’hout h'lviii" tii.^i K Cl ivcd directions 
iVoin I'li L’lpe.Mor. 

When the farriir goes nemd, after 
rilling out, or i,\crei.-e on lit jr.se back, he 
must eai ry Ins lalmmcr, pincers, and 
some nail?, to fu‘>tcii any shoe that may 
be loo‘.c. 

When liorics at mit-n’:r.rlcrs fall par- 
t'l.nlariy ill, or contract an obstinate 
lameness, liie case mu?L be lepoVtcd to 
the Iiead-f;ir»rUrs of tiie legimr nt; and 
if ibc veterinary snrgcoii cannot pre- 
scribe foi him III a distance, be nuisA, if 
tilin' and di.*.!.'!!.^- wiiJ permit, be per- 
sonally sent to examine tlielujisc. 

No farricr must prtsiuiic ti/ make up 
any mf-dicnc or any extornal apj lication 
contrary to the receipt ^i-.eniiim by tht 
If tcfinarv .surgeoi*. 

If uny fat ritr, through carelessness or 
iiiutton- 
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iiiuttenlion, luincs a hoi'be bcluugiii^ to | 
anollier troop, lio ouj^lit to he at all the 
evpciice ill curing the horse so lamed, 
ill some \veU-rt'i:iil;iti.'d (irjigoon coips | 
this forms one ol-iiie slandiiig regimciitai \ 
orders, | 

I'arriers are in c\erv i•e^|Ject liable to | 
be tri<'d aceortlii'g *o the ariieles of war. j 
'j’liey may he oiclcred to inflict puniii«i- , 
iiieiils; and thov must conf.t mtly h co*- 
Icct, that the circ mslrtuce of being a 
farrier ii no t\leniiati(iii for dirty ap- 
pearance, or excuse for flruiilcciiiK.'=.: 
Thcgir.lt ot’ the hilter vue, iiidted, is 
aggru\are<l by l!u: lespoiisibdiLy ui'iheir 
siluatiuii. 

Vai: III nil- 17c/or, a pi'jijon wIkj was 
fiirincrlj ajipomted hv t‘i'j imIoucI oi a 
dr’iiiooii n gmieat, t.) ‘>n|eimUnd the 
farnei s of tr()op>, who loe n imcd hy the* 
se\ cral commaiuliiig o'.-.cri s ot‘ tliem. lie 
lus^ihct hotn siii-tisvJcd )t ri’plavcd by 
a \eUrm.ny Mmicoii, win*, I'as the fai- 
rui-ma)()r \\asrormeriy dmcied,) is lo 
hvive iice «icc. •'s to t'tn stable of the 
legimeul wln.nc\ei he < hu'.ts. it is 
his (iiit\ to PH) lir« n* n In huo the eaii- 
lonnieiils of ti.edilh i\ iil inaipsuad i \- 
aiiyiie t‘u' lioix ^ u*t; and li lie liiids a 
ihoe ennirarv to tlie legimeiilul patLcrn, 
<#r d’^^eoNfi's aiiv llimg amiss in the ma- 
IMi:eni<*nl of I he t J‘oo[j lioi scs, liC i> to 1 * 4 '- 
poi: :l immediattly lo the oii'ec r eom- 
mamluia tlic ugmien^. Jii all Ins duly 
he is to neciv^ the utmost siippm l Horn 
evei V oli>eei' and (|iiaricr-mustci ; and an \ 
fanier that flares to i.i.t eoiilrarv to lus 
ill’ll met loiis, "hoidfl bepiimslutl. riiere 
uiiglil, m f..et, to lie a eham or mutual 
Bupjjorl aiul eo-opeiMiKMi troin the vete- 
j'liiaiy MWgeou, up to the eommaiidiug 
oilieiT of e\er\ laxaliy lOiiiniciit; each 
garner looking to the \eteriiiarv siiigeoii 
for correct iiisirucLions uiau\eiolhe 
prcsei\ation of eierv hu.se’s healiti. 

FASCINACK, iv. any bed m’ lloor 
which is made of fascim's. 

FA.^l'lAKS, in I’oriilicatioii, aie a 
liind of fagots, made of sma.l biunchca 
of trees or brush-wood, tied m .i, 4, o, 
or 6 places, and are of vaiioub tiimeu- 
sious, according to the purpo-« i intend- 
ed. Those tint are to he pitched oxer, 
for Imniilig lodgcnieni?, galleries, or any 
other works of the eiu'iiiy, should be 14 
or two feet long. Ihosi' that are for 
making opaiileinents or chaiulehejs, or 
W raise works, or fill up diuhes, are iO 


; feet long, and 1 or IJ feet in diameter. 

, They are made in the I olloxMiig manner; 

; Gsiiidll pickets are struck into die ground, 
j a and 2, forming little crosses, well fas- 
tfiicd in the middle xx-ilh xvilloxv bind- 
j ings. (in the^.c nestles the branches 
I are laid, and are bound rf>uial xxilh 
|! X*. itiu's at tile dislHiic'j of exery 9 f^et, 

• Six men ^re em[duxed in maLiiig a las- 
cine; 2 cur t!.e bon^dis, Q gatiier tliein, 
and the rom Ainini; 2 I'ljid Liiem. These 

Ij six men (. in ip-jnc 12 h.sCiiiCs exciy 
|i hour. E.rch fasciiie lupmet lixt ^jlckets 
to fasten it. 

;! FA Mis ESSES, sLiong pLces not 
!, t ,v io t n*ct 1. 

; \'\\ \ A' A^Vl', Fr. a imn who hc- 

115 .M?\iii-Lin.)Li(.ii ; xxliicli see. 
j! F.t i'l iO '-i, 111 1 nil I'.tlioii. oiigiiiaiiy 

• ! denoted tlitn, space which a man C'luhi 
•! leach xvlien bolli liis aims weie extend- 
Ij «-(l; but it new mean'; a nieasuie of d 
J fci^t or 2 yard's, equivalent to the French 
. xxoid tois*', 

I FACfliTOX. e J'.xL' luoy. 

j ')S. Sc-' v’allo.n. 

I F e I « o oil F A t e e :* i a e , Fr, a small 

/ pKce of iird’M'iee. 

j| 1 Al i. . l.N !' S'." Falcoxet, 

If F.\rLX, L'r. aa ii.rtianu:;" nerv’y 

! re-'^pahiing ascyike. ii is otlen u^fd 
(i tv) defi'iiil a biCiieh, 01 to prevent an 
eiU'Uiy Iinm Scaliiis's ihi’ .xalis of a tor- 
tUnd jxl'ace. l^iiis xveapoii xxas iiisl rc*- 
soiteil to with some siiLcess, when Louis 
the \J \ til besieged ?.! nis.* On the sui- 
lendv'r of that town, tno besiegers tound 

■ lari e qiiaiiiiiits of scythes 111 me gar- 

I ri-M'. , 

I F.\ LSSRS Alt(iqh€i>j Fr. false attacks. 

I See A; ; •.( w. 

I AU^'^E-BUAIR. Fr, Sts F avssl 
Bk k\ ) . 

I AI SSE-BRAYE, in fortillcation, 
IS a li A lamparl, cucirtiing ihe oody of 
j the [.late; ns iieighl is anout 3 fcet 
! ahuxe tlie iPV%;l giouiid, 'Uid parapet 

■ iihonl lliu'Cor tijii. imses f.oui that of 
lilt' boily of l!ie place. These works 
liixe bei-n entirely .e ccttd by the mo- 
dern engineers, tvcc. ling Al. \'aubaii, 
who makes ihtm u 'y before the cur- 
tains; nil I then iii..y »rc called mure 
properly icuaiiles. 

l'ArSSE-J..VXC’E, Fr. a xxooden 
piece of ordmmte; whal is vuigarly 
called a shaiA gun. 

1 AUTEAU, Fr. a sort of battei- 
B b 2 itifc 
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ing ram, v^hich was used in ancient 
times. 

•FAUTFI 'R, Fr. a person wlio con- 
nives at seditious practices, 

FAUX, Fr. See Fat lx. 

Faux bjiave, fr. See Faxf aeon. 

Faux flux, fV. a flash in tlie pan. 

Faux itux, f r. signals made with 
scintillations of gun-powder. 

Faux Soldats. See Fagot, or Passe- 
volant. 

FEATHERS, are ornamentul marks 
worn by otHceis and soldiers in their 
caps or fiats. The followingdisliiictions 
are made and directed by uuihonty to 
be observed in the British service. In 
the royal artillery, both officers and men, 
have 1 ' iiite feathers. The cavalry and 
battalion corps scarlet and white; the 
grenadiers all white, and the light iiifan- 
tr^Y all green. 

FEDERATE. SeeCoKpEDEP vtu. 

FEES, aie '‘pecitic sums of money, 
w'hich are occasionally claimed I v pt s- 
Bons in o. cc, and to the pajment of 
w'hich every British ofticer is subject. 
Fees are paid at the war ofllce for dif- 
ferent commissions, and are charged to 
their respective owners by tlie army 
agt'nts. 

FEINT, (fetnlc, Fr.) a mock attack, 
or assault, often made to conceal tlie 
true one. ’ 

FELLOES, in artillci;^, arc the part'* 
of a wheel wliich form its circimiu- 
rence, whoi^e dnuensioiij are a^^ fol!'»vv: 
for a 2 t-pounder, 5 inches thick, and 6.5 
inches broad; for a 12-poundcr, -1.5 
inche-s /.hick, and 6 inches broad ; for a 
6-pounder 4 inches thick, and 5.5 inclio 
broad, made of dry elm. There 
•re generaJlv 6 in each wheel. See 
Wheel. I 

FELLOW soldiery one who fights 
under the same commander; a comrade. 
Dwjohnson very pn)perly calls this terni 
an endearing appellation used hyofiieer«> 
to their soldiers. Tlie toils and perils, { 
in fact, of a true military life, are so j 
many, that an army fighting under the 
same banners may be truly called one 
family; and every officer should Iwk 
upon himself as tJie father, the guardian, 
and the protector of his men. 

FELI’RE, a piece of defensive ar- 
mour. Jt was a kind of cuirass made 
of wool, well pressed, afid dipped in 
vinegar, to iinp^e the effect of cutting 
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I w'capons. It was in use among the 
Homans. 

FENCE, a guard, security, outwork, 
&c. 

To Fence, to practi&e with foils; to 
figlit with swords; to secure any place 
by palisade s tac. 

FENCIBLI', any thing capable of 
defence. Such regiments as are raised 
for limited service, and for a limited 
time, are called toiicible regiments. 
They rank jimior to the line. 

FENCING, is the art or science of 
making a proper use of the sword, as 
well for attacking an enemy, as for de- 
fending one's st'lf. Fencing is a gen- 
teel exercise, of which no military gen- 
tleman should l)e iiziioiant. It is learned 
by practiMiig with steel foils. See 
'Foils. 

Fenuint: is either simple, or com- 
pound. Simple is that which is per- 
formed nunhiy, and otV-hand, on tlic 
‘■anic line. Tn this the principal in- 
trnlion, ill respect to the ofaii'^ive 
part, should l*o to attack tlie enemy in 
the mo**t uu'j:uardr’d quarter; and in 
the defen ■‘ivf*, to parry tir ward olV ll\e 
enemy's rlinists f)i blows. 

Attitude, o/ Fr.xf rxcr, tlie head iip- 
iight, though the body hatli a forwaid 
iiK'lination on a longe; and all the wTiglit 
resting on the left haunch when on 
guard. The leet, hand, body, arm and 
sword, iTiiist be to the line. 

AppJ, in Ki N( iNo, is a sodden beat 
of your blade, on the contrary side to 
that you join your adversary on, and a 
quick diseiuiaL^ement to that side again. 

Bcalniy^ tn I’i.ncimv, is whtMi you 
parry with a sudden short beat, to get a 
quick repost; nr when you beat with 
your foot, to try if you arc firm on it, or 
oil botli feet. 

Battning, in Fr.NfiNO, is to strike 
the feeble of your adversars's blade on 
the side opposite to that you join, &c. 

B(ick-qufi7'tCy is a parade of fate in- 
vention, and is a round quarte over the 
arm. 

CaTCy in Fencing, is a tierce on a 
quartp side, aNo the thrust of a prime, 
or a secomle, at the low quarte sid^\ 

Dartiiqfy in Fencing, to 'defend a 
blow witli some contraction of >oiir 
arm, and to dart a thrust right' for- 
w'sird. 

FciiU forwardj in Fencing, made by 
advuucing . 
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advancing your point a little from its FER, Fr, Iron. Figuratively, this 
line, and coining to it again. word is used for a sword or dagger ; as 

Xjuard, in FtsciNO, is any of the pa- manicr k fer, to wear the sword, to foi- 
rades you stand on. low the profession of arms. Battrc Ic 

On Guard, is»being placed properly on fer, to fence, 
your feet, and well covered with your Ff.r a cheval, Fr. In fortifiption, 
weapon. a horse-shoe, which see. It further 

hurchiny:, in Fknmno, to make an means, according to the French accep- 
opening, to in\ite your adversary to I tation of the term, a work constructed 
thrust at you, when you, heing ready, ‘ for tlic purpu'se of covering a gate, by 
may lind a iiUourahN- liposte at him. having within it a guard-huii->e, t » [ire- 
ijDclxiny, in Ffncin* , is tOMii/e your vent iho*town from lunng surpiiscrl. 
jrid\ ersary’s sword ann, by twining your I FERDWIT, in aacicnt militarv iiis- 
left arm round it, after you clow* your tory, a teim used to denote a free- 
paraile, siiell to shell, in order to disarm I dom from seizing upo.i aiiy niiiitary 
him. I expedition; or, accord i; ^ U) s./inc, tlie 

y. S cfliYc, S implies the nut- j heing nuit of iu'iii‘laj'>..iicr conmiiited 

( linrc, i tingot the body ' in tec ariay- 
and sword in such a state of defence, as | FKlUll satri cr;;'?,', I'r. to obtain any 


to pre\ent the antaLmni.^t iVom wound- 
ing you, by either of the thrusts so de- 
lUtfiiinaled. These are the prine! pal p'>- 
sitions on wliiv h to engage. 'I’he others, 
xh. prime, seconde, fjuiiite, haltkarele, 
tScc. are termed parades, v. hen U jeduith 
the small sword. 

Hanisiny-iruard, one. of tlie hroad- 
fcword guari^s. See liiuunswonD. 

^ Thrusts are of vai uuis deiioininatloiis, 
ac’cording to the (huclioii of the pidnt, 
uiiii positi<m ol the wrist. 

The thneta direcu d at tlie inside of 
the body, are called prim<’, carte, and 
low'-caite: timse at the uuiM'le, are sc*- 
conde, llerce, carte over the iirni,tjuiule 
and tlaru'onade. 

In tcaclniii:, the thrusts are not ar- 
ranged according to the above ordtM- ; 
it is usual to hciiin with carte (orquarte'l 
and lioice, the iiaincs of winch piove 
them ty havi' been originally llie Uli and 
bd ^lositioiis ill the art; hut wnlch aie 
now^ justly considered as llie eliii f and 
most elegant. 

Farri/iny^ in Ti ncino, the actitm of 
%vu:uing oil' the blows aimed at each 


I thing without -ijikniii a hl-nv. ^ 

Faii'e FERMF, Fr. to stand your 
grciiiiKt ; not to -ivc way. 

FKliMEZ It Fr. Shutpanx^ 

a word of command in the plaioun ex- 
ercise. 

FKHUAILLF.rR, Fr. a person who, 
without any punocaiion whatever, de- 
lights HI hg’hling, and is always in quest 
of pvovoeuiion. 

FFRKF/I K, Fr. the original term to 
e\])re*'s a Mvoid. 

*FJ‘UtRlJ'2S, water conveyance®, niKcle 
j Use of to Jio-'* rivers, or branches of 
j the sea. At the regular ono in Scot- 
i land, ofnccis'may at their option, hire 
I the boat for llieniselves .^nd parties only, 

I or pass as passengers; in either case pay- 
► ingiio nmie tli.iii half the ordiiiiry rate. 

! See Muimv .V-'l, sect, aiJ. 
j rF.ltrii, Fr. v.liich has the same 
! meaning us /<r/'m/t’,v\as the onglnal .q.- 
j j)elhuie>n ot a fortilied place, and £>igni- 
|j lied a fortress. 

I Fi: imi or Foani. Soe army. 

Ij FJ-TJ, Fr. lire. Fa i re flu, to dis- 

II chcHi.ettnv sort of tire arms. 


other. 1 Fny i- also inuhn. stood to mean 

Ftanamade, in Fencing, is the ac- • aii\ light coinlmstii, e, which is kept np 
lion of dropping the point of vour sword in the front of a ca.up, and .it cacli post 
under your adversary’s hilt, in sei/ing during tlie n ght, to keep the soldiers 
with force the feeble of his blade; winch alert, .ind to prev int ihi in from^buing 
binding, without quilting it, form the surpri.seJ. ^ * 

parmle in octave, and then throw in your Iw cry species of fire, or light is, how- 
thrust.* ever, strictly foi bidden on a maich, 

Gli&sudCy in Fencing, is performed when the object is to surprise an cno- 
by dcterously making your sword slip iiiy. Soldiers, on these occasions, are 
along your adversary^ s blade, and form- not perniilicd to sino'u*. Bi.iid'i'', and 
big at the suiue tiiueyuui extension, &c. large wisps of lighted straw , w lncti are 

hung 
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hun." out from llit* tOM-i of 
iVom ouv o'Jior t'l; ^uri-m, 
^I’rvo to iiivi Ur' lii in i jiru 
is c1;i;COvc:ca in I'lC iict of 
river. 

l.i'lits nrt Ivc* ic ni ti' 

” I 

nous o! firr ('.■< 'I'-Uii-s. o 
r i'. V Jr 7r‘L. H i .v \ i 
Tfo riuctti^ I'**-, u 


or jj ^erw as ju \ariou3 parts of 

fu .jUC’it'y 1; aioo'itrv. 

an ftir.nv j| I'il llANT. See Line of Dkh-nce, 
a jl rs'-u-iju viio\'. 

jj s [( !»:>, b'r. hmali ttle’-is or pieces 
il U' oava- ji of 111 1! vi !■ !■ ^erve to marl: out the 
i.tf.jii.,. ii 'a of jiML'ii’', and ila* hrc'clion oi 

s.i-iiM. Ij . . s*;: n'ena lit ; hy uf winch a 

or .. » ur a liciv!! n\:.v he tr neil, 


of nnh'iin.i i- or mn-nm ii\. so •• rinl ila* »cl i.: (' r.o>oiMi ol’ each troop 
dirt ctccl, the s^iots'n!! ru.i ; a:.i.'ci j (»r < “ripaav . -'>'i uiliicd. 

With the rrouinl tin." p.isjOicr, v.stm.i | I ll'iLI). '1 he rn.d f)f battle. \ 
3 or 4 feet of liic siuitK r. ! haitie, cmnnai n, or i!n' acimii oi’ an 

'Ihat 1." liLewi.-o caihfl a Vi^ J a»'tnv ^IfiW' ir I <■ "ivi liu- I’u hi. 


or <;razing llie, wliicli is.'.cn! m }..ira:ul 1 iM “-/n/, a t' nscdhyolu- 

tiircctioii'<, \Mili the I’rK cs (>f i:if (litlfit ni ccib iiitlitir 

work.s belouiiinu' to a foriiilcari, a. I f Cawp vl^ 

Fet dr ruH'iii, Fr. the disoliargo c»f j j | /n.^rs. 

heavv orihiance or artilk'iy. I Ofiin ss^ I I \ 

Fiu Jcchf}}:hi vorvuty Fr. the imu- ' Fin.n- { /*/<cs, , Sec Luntiuji. 
quetry sliots \%hicli are iircil hy ariatJ I j I iunfstuch-, 

nil'll that are posted in \aiious paits of | j j F:vfi/-hfs'- 

li>e ^'orort-way. c || /a*s’, 1 L ItjlccAum. 

Fr ! ' pnr r, ir, ]^r, the d c li:'.r2,c r r \^-fi r N • la « a r. 

of nii.s«jiie:i \ lo I oi'.jvnijC'. a luodcrii mihlary 

Frc ^ a e'l .<. '.Miic of mn— r..n’v in l-h' hin«l, hut supeian’ to all 

qiutjv or Ol (i,! 0 ce in a’list il.i. i.ice of o..*:r-,(ex( ',11 ' - <“ipi nn j." n* 1 «i'./ h o- 

ai woi k, tn i.ch o: i y . n.j. the ci 'e‘ C''Mi'.. 4 io(t .>t ::a \,hoie 

Vv.v Jir'ifit.'t Lii (j^ ({ijui'y Fr. o'l .no j .t hi t •- i » 1. , 

iirinj. I I T iI r. \ I* \ \v k no:. . 

I’i-.F dr hUi\',uilrLt, \'i\ I I’ll’!*/, a mi ll'", v i”U »•;! .-i » of" the 

iuj. w’lid kiinh *,'i lally lu a- a.. a< :oiii- 

\lY.V dc rrfi'l'jtty I'r. platiM.:]- ii iiiir. pall.»o^':n loihefliimi. 

Feu f/'- ?'iuhjdr(y 1 r, (li.rhar'je of j llhFF, b'r. ! if . In Thm'-li this 

ijuiatjuct ry or io'lm.j.i <• ho. 11 the ra.n- woid li' . v.i-' j: ems 'in'r. 
parts of a. forhfu .1 to ;n or pL. Cl'. >i. li.in: 

Yi'.v-undinJ, Fi. fin* co.itiiu.ctl al- || FKill TIN ' j-/ /»' //, si. ch as arc ftVio- 


ternate fiuii'/ tS a I.att.nio.i from thinks 
to rente.;; or (l om t tnti r to fic.nks. 

Feu dn Ir^ndiif, Fr. miy dj-eii.a ‘’i* 
of caunon or pc.hy winch la' i s 
place fioiii the liti.fh tif a loiti'.d 
to All or place, o; hoin the lu '•.i ^i.iir 
aniiy’i* \vork.s aj^-iliist ;i toriuicil town or 
piaee. 

Fa rr. Fr.i; rhJet, A man of whom I 
"rcat hopes are enfertained, from hi» 
jrii:lic.n‘'C prc-paraln.as and w hi( h e\i 11- 
tn.iliy fiiil in aUKike, is said to /hoc /cm 

FIJ "X, Fr. fires w hirli are frcfiut iitiy 
li'lhtcd up aJoiiij; the frmil, of an i-n- 
compmcEi, in ordt r tf> iiiiprc's theein - 
my 'vitli an idea that e\ery tiling is on 
tin* alert, and in a st.nfe of activity. 

Felx iV. 8 rc 

Fr/'E. * • 

Frux OH sifinaui'j Fr. fires wliich 


iiv(, and able to ln.ii aiai«. 

/\M/7//u/<r-Fif,n I, ihat in winch t!ie 
ene’Mv is r'lntimiany isti!. 

FKllMtK, in lorn ;( alum, th( plan 
of any I’oihlnd place, or t!:e iiili rior 
polvi'on. Of tins rluie are two sort«, 
reiiiilar, and nreLnil.n : n icLiilar lii;urc 
Is that where ihf- s;ihs nnd anuks an: 
equal; an irr^^idnr one vviieie they are 
unefjnal. 

J'lLI'., in ihe art of war is an iinli- 
;niud term, coiTC'.iei’endinj; any luini- 
iar of men di.iun i.p m a rhrcct lin« 
lx hind each 01 her; as a rank on the 
f;tlier iiand inc ludc.s any miuiber dniwii 
lip beside eacli oilier; wliethor, in cither 
iT'spei I, they be in close or opeti Older. 
Or rntlier, by ///c ii meant the line of 
.soldiers htaeilin'i; one behind another, 
vvh:cli niake.s the depth ot tlie. battalion; 
aiici is thus djstii)gi 11^ lied from tlie rank ; 

which 
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wflicfi in a line of soiciicrs drawn up 
sidf' bv s»idc*, lbnuii)j»; tlie oi' the 

baftaiioii. A die is it orSdtrp; hence 
a balLilion or rci;iniijnl drawn up, cun- 
fists of 2 or ranks, and ol’ as inany 
files as there are men in a mnk. 

TliefilLSofa bairaSion of foot weie 
formerly l^andGdvt'u; bnl now only 
2 and some' lines wlucii is i‘ ' natuic-i ; 
formation, ’i hosc of tiio cu\.djy aie | 
gener.illy but 2 deep. j 

A i'li r: on hoisel).u:li occ'i])icj in the | 
ranks ali'nn 2 feet H niches; ilui-^ofilc ; 
t** feel. A file on foot oceu|'u-.- in l!,c ’ 
ranks 22 :iic!ie«. j 

Cio'.r l‘’n,Ls in cnv.'dry arc at the - ; 
taiu'c vvliich sras I aken hei<<ied:sm amt- jj 
in£r, when cacii man’.s liOwl-lnp ..»»• ''i' M 
blit dues nor piv.s= ili.it oi’ lus i.iii.'i- il 
bonr. • || 

Loihii Fii r.s, in c.i^.'h v ir r ecu .its, ji 
ar® G inches distant fiom he‘et-’o;» to jj 
boot-top, lu'in;.! Cidciiliited f'H’ iheiialitip l| 
as well as the w<dk o|‘ a .soii.idioii. .j 
Open Fill’s in co.dry, are lee fni‘ |j 
breadth of a horse from koot-i op loh/ot- . 

top. Th».y contain the (I.s’umc'’ oiiak 'j 
is left, 'vhen* fioMi i lose (liis, ;ht. hfr ‘| 

fi^es rein back to di'iu.i'mt. ihi.uil^and i 
horvs nuist ht fieMeenrly ese.»"s*..i ul • 
tii:-) dial.mcf. >cc I’aN.mY 
Oils, p. 4. j 

Flunk I’ri r, ilic o'lri'mo ide (ui t-’c 
n;ditor left of a or 1 eop, i»tit- . 

tulimi or coinp-my, (>.:c. 

Fonnn , : /! viu FiT.r, ir v, in n t^ e »'nt 
flic hail', ienl th* ic.sl li'.ic Uy'.'t .t ' < » J 
iinurl ^uliep, caiv io a..h m j 

time, mill net to o* < : -ru'i lae ^ 'omid. | 
If the f«n'ni:.li',:» i bv <! ml-’ii . rnmd j 
ti>e froyt file (loi- tii i. m’;', iaa a fo.- '] 
inaliun i.s irnuU' to toe kmi of ihvMi; in 
^ or to the ii.ht, whc'i nia 'cin d fi..ia the 
rlf'Ju) llu’ lilcb nm.l duiihlo iinm.i a^ ; 
tl(» e and as f-xp^ dilio is as po^ilh’e. i 
In ail funiiiiiL';^ iiom ille, the le.aJeij | 
of ranks inalaati} cj. crei’cli olln'i, taue ' 
the Oldened front and halt. See C«i\alrv 
Il'*i:iilaiion<, p. 27. 

in the covti ine of files on hnr?ehack, 
the same directions imld good as on 
foot. In addition it must be scnipu-r 
loiidy ob&erved, tliat every mauMioi\>e 
stands cscaciiystiaiglit to the same front 
as limt of llie man before him. liotii ! 
in the horse and foot drill| the men 
should bo often prociiscd in covering 


Thcdbrrner are thertdiy tauglit to place 
their horses .straight under them. 

Clone, Fi ni.s of iiifantry, are soldiers 
staiuhiig in rank, coiiliguous to one 
another, upon any given deptli of line 
or e-danm. Whenever a reghneut 
nruche*. in f 'mt, cvi-ry man should 
IcA Ids man which ever way he 
l)iiL he mii-t not lean on him, 
nor ijiiisi lie m;>\e Ill's aim from the 
I od' to feel hmi. .‘im) tliut close files mean 
nothing nunf ih. ii tliat soldiers in the 
latiks -1 oiiid IoulIi hgiilly each other, 
WiJiio It Cl’ mdnig or pri ssing. 

if;. ill j’l' K'. tiJ'C .Kildiers sianding iu 
r.'i*' ;it ccen f» :-s£it.es wirhout toncli- 
ii-^ ' c ueotliM’. 1 hi-' j’oi iJiatio’.i at open 
li.^s us»!y i.i..::, cd as a prt iiaratoi’T 
d*i;; for ibin>>!i*/ at clo-c Ides. (wliich% 
Is tlu o.der I'or sttiwo; in order that 
I verj, !'rm may hi Liiithi lo stand and 
ni'ivc 111 a j'lopei |.o-itio'i, vviilimt 
geiti'iQ a luihiL f f k'n'ing upon his 
111 I'll; he 111 *, (hi tins ni .nniit cvr-ry in- 
itnigiiit odicc-r \vho has the manage^ 
iin-iu of iiciuns, \\ U furm them soiiic- 
liims at open tii(*s, and marrli in iiiat 
ord- r. ."^if.diers tf. it hnui been i\gu- 
lari\ dulled, film!. I likfc.\:sc hi ntc.isi-, 
o'uillv nraciiscd iii ad\aijcn:g hy open 

Diuhir PriT'' ’n’c hTuu'd iiy th*- ieft 
.»*, Ill i*i'(’*i**i iiiii'u 5tf I'j^ tw U]i'^ icar ol 

I'iC ' igl i t'< 

i: siinn I'lrn’ , *: liin' cf it'pn adian- 

cing Ol il I It: iif iioin t.''hr!* Oi the 
Ja.’il, , . 10 - ii f'n or i.mni anv 

pnV.irtiDO t\ n ill o iM to 

•mo i.’s' \ Jin'*'/ ail* -son.i'i^iii,'", 

u.l .’i*', ha! ino t.r.i. a. '•. :a 

m ii.niv. or i.nin'r vi-ig.; 1 . n-o i : ’i. n’l* 
?oldii I , .old fie. o i ■' ii s nt'.i( 

a li'-ok (Ji !‘t I ‘ *, gi lu'i.i'iv 1 . j: ;; 

i ‘U'ici, one hv 1 lie. A :orti...i 
writer, l!:c Ikn-todc i..gni\ -.i.. tiiui, 
lumi m.och foivn-tl sii To rvi/ 
nitmijfKir nn iii'-^nyi ••».’ #‘t ;k mfun, 
ing, that thes f.lluv. c n.ii otl: : like so 
many sheep, v.lio move hv instmcl, 

FiLK-Zti/t/er is ihe soldier placed in 
the front of any ti e, or the m i: •vv!io 
is to cover all t.hii.c tliat stand dinctly 
in the rear of him, and liy wnoin they 
are to he guided in all their luoie iients, 
i Fileleailcrs ini.?t bo pai ticularh eaic • 
ful to prcbcivc their propet; distano i 
from which *cvcr hiuid they are to diets 

lo. 
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to, and th*? followers of each hie must 
only be attentive to cover, and be regu- 
lated by their pioper hie leaders. In 
iilc'the rear rank invaiiahly dresses by, 
and is regulated by the front rank. 

To douhk the Fflks, is to put 2 files 
into 1, milking the depth of the batta- 
lion double U/ wltiiL it was, in number 
of men. Thus four deep are double 
files. 

File tnarchin^ on foot. According to 
the printed regulations, all rccCuitsmiMt 
first face, and then be instructed to co- 
irer each other exactly in lile, >o that 
♦he head of the man immediate I v bc- 
fjre may conceal the heads of all the 
others in front. The principal puint'. 
to be atteiuit<l to are, that the nit ii 
move with the lock step, that tin* front 
rank men cover exactly, and that th» 
rear rank men keep closed and dressed 
to the front rank. 

File marching may be practised to the 
front, to the rear, and to either Hank; 
in all which cases tiie men must be 
taught to cover well. When recruits 
urc at drill, on t!ic word march, the 
whole Arc to step off togeilier, gaining 
at the ^ery Jirst stei) 30 inclies, aiid so 
continuing eyeh stop without increasing 
the distance betwixt encli recruit, eve ry 
man locking or placing lub udvanccll 
foot on tiic ground, before the spot 
from whfiiec the juiccdmg man had 
taken up his. See Kegukiiions, p. Iti, 
sect. 18. 

Marchbjg hy ranks la font, open 
filciy is wlien any body of men advances 
by raiikat o]»ni order, and diesses to 
some given obp ».t w ithonc t^iuelmig one 
another. The Hank man of iheiljuk the 
soldiers dress to, must bo a non coiu- 
missiuiicd ollicer, iiinl lie must lake es- 
pecial care not lo incline to one band or 
the other. Ills head must be kept (juite 
straight to the front, his ljud\ must be 
erect, and he must advance without (ic- 
viating in t!ic most trifling manner to 
the right or left. In order to execute 
this essential part of the drill with any 
degree of accuracy, two persons slumld 
•*bc present, one in the front, and the 
other on t!ie flank, to obser\c tlicdrcs- 
wng. Young oflicers.shoulil be ordered 
to attend, ai d sometiiiies sliould be ex- 
ercised themselves in the presence of a 
superior ollicer; for upon Jlhciu here- 


after will gre ally depend the movement 
of the biittaiion in line or column. 

Marching by ranks in front, close 
jiles, is wlien any number of men ad- 
Ktnccs by ranks at clpse order, and 
dresst's to some gi v cn object, each man 
lightly touching his next man, wulhout 
crowding or pressing. The march in 
front at close iilcs is much easier tliau 
that at open liles, because c\cry man 
feels hjs next man, whiclie\cr way the 
rank dressi's, iiiul into whatever direc- 
lion the line or column moves. 

To FILE, is to advance to, or from 
any given point by iilcs; ua to file to 
the front, to file to the rear, to file from 
tlij ri-bt or hft flank, or to lile froj i 
liny given company. In some of which 
rases, the leading files must disengage 
fhoinst'lveD according to the diicctioii'* 
ui\ cn. 

To Fim* ? t«) wheel off from 

To dtfih', ) marclmig in a spacious 
front, ami inairli in length by lilts*. 
VViu ii a re^^iiiu nt is inarching m fuH 
front, or by divisions or platoons, and 
conics to adclile ornairow pass, it m.iy 
lile otf to the light or loftua llie ground 
requires, iVc. 

FILE 11, Tr. to flic off, or march i.* 

surccs.-.ion. 

Fairc I'lLFR, Fr. to make troops, 
&c. file- oir, or marcli in regular order. 

FILEY (ill Yoikshire) 1> deemed 
part of the East Hiding, ami is subject 
t') the county lieutenant willi respect 
to the raiding of tin. militia. 

riLlEIU'^, Fr. a narrow puss. 

FILIN (jS, arc movements to the- 
front,rcar, or flank by tiles. These movc- 
ineut s must hr f xecutr d w ilb great quick- 
ness. Tlie file-s ill cavalry must go off, at a 
smart gallop, and cjiitiiiuc so till all arc 
in file, the lear rank men dressing well 
to tiieir from lank; the fioiit rank 
covering v'cll, and keeping close to the 
croup. If the filings are to be made 
from a flank to the front or rear, the 
whole must keep passaging up to tlio 
ground from whence the first file went, 
before they go ofl'; if to a flank, the 
horses must be turned as soon us there 
is room. If the filings ate from a flank. 
to march along the front or re,ar, past 
the other flank, every file must come 
off from its own ground as the next 
gets into file. 

Csncral 
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General and necessary Filings, ac- 
cording to the system puhiished hy an- ; 
tliority, for tfie Biiiish cavalry, are; j 
hlings from either, or both llaiiks ot‘ 
the squadron to front, flauk or rear; ! 
filing from the center of the squadron j 
to the front, or to the flank. Fiiiiig 
^ilTgIc men by ranks, or by front or ! 
rear rank men alternately, from either 
flank of the squadron. 

lu the filings of the squadron, the 
scrre-filcs take their places in the lear 
of the files, unless the ground will .allonr 
them to remain on the flunks of the 
rear flank ; but their gt'fieral and proper 
position is in the rear of the lilts. 

In cavalry Jiltngy the greatest at- 
tention iniiCt be ()aid to keep the squa- 
dron as compact t<jgetlier as the nature 
of the movement will permit. Jt is a* 
situation in which horses move free, and 
witlfcout confinement, but in which the 
parts of a squadron are apt to lengthen 
out, and rake up much more ground 
than what they stand upon in tiii€', mid 
is therehirc to be adopted only tVomne- 
i essiLVjiii broken or embarrassed ground. 
When the word ///e has been given, and 
tln^ heads of the horses have been turned 
ready to m(j\e otf without loss of dis- 
tance, the leaders of files must go off 
short and quick in their ordered direc- 
tion. They are followed close by each 
man as it comes to his turn, .so as to 
Jeave no unnecessary inteival from one 
to another, and instantly to get olV the 
ground. Alter being once in tile, n 
<lijtfiiice of a yard from head to tail 
may be taken, so as to trot or gallop 
the easier if r«'(|nired. Every alteration 
of paee iiuglit to be made as much as 
possible by the whole file at once; if 
^his is not observed, a crowding and 
stop in the rear will always attend micIi 
alteration. See Cavalry Uegulatiuus, 
p. il5. 

FINANCES. Fr, Coin in general, 
whicli'coiistitutes the metallic currency 
of countries. 

Finakcks d*une ar/nec, Fr. the pay 
and allowances which every army re- 
quires in olfeusive or defensive ope- 
ratipns. 

FIRE,* in the art of war, a word of 
command to soldiers of all denomina- 
tions, to discharge their fire arms, gre- 
Budes, cannon, \x. 

fiAi^ is aibu used to denote the dis- 


I cliarge of all sorts of fire-arms against 
j cite enemy. The fire of the infantry is 
by a regular discharge of their firc-Iocks, 
by platoons, divisions, &c. that of ilie 
cavalry^ with their fusees and pistols; 
and that of a place besieged^ from their 
artillery. 

Fire of the curtain ov second flank^ is 
from th it part of the cnrt.mi compre- 
hended between the fa»fc of tiic baction 
prolonged and the angle of the flank : 
frequentl/ called the line of defence 
nchaiit 

Fire tazant^ is produced by firing 
the urtillerv and small arms m a line 
parallel wiih the lion/.m), or parallel 
v\iih lliose parts of the works you are 
defending. * 

FiRE-rtm.?, are all kinds of arms 
charged with powder and ball; every 
one of whicli is mentioned under its re-* 
spective head. 

liannirtg-YiREy is wlien a rank or 
ranks <»f men, drawn up, fire one after 
another; or when the lines of nn army 
are draw n out to fire on account of a 
victory; when each sqiuwiron or batta- 
lion takes it from that on its l ight, from 
the riglitof the first line to the left, and 
from the left to the right of the second 
liiitu At. 

Fi R \>haUs. See Ba i ls. 

FIR^.-^T(ys^y an ancient token in Scot- 
land for the nation to take up arms. 

FiRE-iAip, a .ship filled with combust 
libles, to set fire to the lessels of the 
eiK-niT. 

in the royal regiment of 
artillery, is an oll-ccr of rank s^nd dig- 
nity, who, besides the post he enjoys 
in the regiment, has a yearly allow uiicd 
for this ollice. lie gives the directions and 
proportions of all ingredients for each 
composition required in fire-works, whe- 
ther for the service of war, or for re- 
joicings and recreations. ^ 

FiRE-wflS/er A’ is always an ofii- 
cor in the royal regiment of ailiiiery, 
who, besides the post lie bears in the 
regiment, has a \ early allowance for his 
office. His duty is, to aid and assist 
the chief firc-mastcr, and ht? should be 
skilled ill every kind of laboraU»ry work. 

I'lRL-pfl/i of a gun, is tlie receptacla 
for the priming pow iler. 

FiKE-pdf, in the militai'y art, a small 
earthen pot, ^iitu which is put & charged 
grenade, and over that, powder tuougii 
Cc ^ 
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to cover the grenade ; the whole coveitnl 
a piece ol’ parchment, and two 
p^ieces of quick match acro&s lighted: 
It breaks and tires the powder, as also 
the powder in the grenade, which has 
no fuze, that its operations may be 
quicker. 

FiRc-tt’o;/!:*, are particular compo- 
sitions of dilVercnt sorts, made with 
sulphur, sak-petro, and charcoal. They 
aie Used in w'ar, and on rcioicing day's. 

Fiiir.-zcorktrs, were formerly siihor- 
clinate to the lire-in istcr and his mate; 
had afterwards the rank of youngesi 
lieutenant to tlie i-oyal regiment of ar- 
tillery ; but now that rank is abolished, 
and they are all second liciifenaiUs. 
They were supposed to be well skilled 
in e\crv kind of laboratory work; which 
knowledge is an essential qualiticatioii 
in every olficcr of that regiment. 

Ti iit-T.ut K^, so railed from their pro- 
ducing fire of themselves, by the action 
of the dint and steed; the arms carrii d 
by a foot soldier. 'I’liey w ere foi merly .‘i 
feet 0 inches in tho harivl, and weighed 
14lb. at present the length of the barrel 
is from 3 feet 3 iiiehcs to 3 feetC iiiehc‘«*, 
and the weight of the piece only l$lb. 
They carry a leaden hulief, of which '29 
make i2lh. its diameter is of an 
incli, and that of the barrel l-50tli part 
of the shot. Firc-Iocks \fero first made 
use of in 16P0, wlien iqat( h-l.jcks were 
universally dr-u'-ed; hut when iiucntcd , 
Vie cannot asttrtain. A iii c-lock is cal- jj 
led, by writers of about the middle of 
the last century, as/.v/p/ii/fm, which be- 
ing a ^jw Dutch word, scems to indi- 
cate its bfing of Dutch iinciitioii. For- 
merly both in the iiiaiuud and platoon 
exercises, the te rm fire-lock wao always 
adojjted— -as, shouldt'r your lire-lock, 
present your firtIo<'k. — At present a 
more simple and brief mode of expres- 
sion prevails througliout the army — as, 
shoulder arms, present arms, &c. &c. 
except ill the funeral parties, when the 
term firelock is directed to be used in- 
stead of arms, until after firing over 
theggrave, bayonets are ordered to be 
fixed. 

Tiring in line. According to regu- 
lations, the following principal heads 
constitute firing in line. 

The objei-t of fire against cavalry, is 
to keep them at u distance, and to de- 
ter theia from tl\e attack*, as their luovc- 


I nieiits are rajiid, a reserve is always 
I kept up. But w lion the fire coinmoiiceB 
against infantry, it cannot be too Aeavy 
or too quick while it lasts; and should 
be coni i lined till the ciiciny is beaten 
or repulsed. This may not improperly 
be called otVensive lire. 

I Defi'U'iiic fu c, belongs principally to 
I iufautrv when posted on heights, which 
I are to iie defended by imisquetrv. As 
i soldiers generally present too high, anil 
I as lire of the greatest consequence to 
‘ tro(q% that are on the defensive, the 
I habitual mode of firing should there- 
fore b<* rather at a low level than u 
high one. 

On these occasions the men arc gene- 
rally drawn up 3 deep, in wlych case 
the front lank kneeling, being the most 
ellicaeiou'i, as iKiinr tho most razing, 
should not he dj'>peiiseil with when it 
can be safely and n^^efully enqiloy. <1. 

Firinc hp half battalions, the line 
ativanviiiy. Tiie Iclt wings halt, ami 
the riirhi ones continue to in.nch ir» 
pace?, at which instant ihr wotd nuuch 
being then to the letL wings, the iiiilrt 
at the same time ave ordered to halt, 
yhe, and load, dining whicli ihejift 
march on and jiass them, till the riglif 
wings, being loadf.<i and shouldered, re- 
ceive tho word auirchy on whic h thelct't 
ones halt, fire, Ikv. and thus they allci- 
nately proceed. 

Firing by hnf hattnlions, the line rc- 
tirin^, 'I’lie rl:;ht wings are ordered to 
halt, front, ami when the left wmgi 
have gained 15 }>acis, and have received 
the word halty f/ont, the right wingB 
aic instantly ordered to /or, load, y^cc 
about, and maich 15 paces beyond the 
left ones, where they receive llie word 
halt, front, on which the left wings 
&:c. and thus alternately proceed. 

It is observed in ifie otlicial 1 tides 
and Regulations, that in addition to thv; 
battalion diiections, there mujit he a 
reculating battalion named, by tliehalf 
battalions of which each line will move, 
j| halt, and fire; the coiiniiandca’ of each 
I line will he with such half hartaiion, 

I and ill giving his several roininands 
j must have an attention to llie geiu'ral 
I readiness of the line, espei ially after 
j Joading, that the whole ure prepared to 
; step off togetlier at the word march. 
j The firing of the advanced wing sue* 
j cccds tlwi marchy or the halt, fronts ut 
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I he rclired wing instunlly; and each 
half battalion Tires indepcndaiit and 
quick', so that no uiineces&ary pauses 
being nndc lictwixt the bring words, 
the lire of the line Jiould be that of a vol- 
ley as nnieb as possible; and the whole 
being consecpiently loaded together, 
w ill be ready for the next connnand of 
movement. In these brings of the line, 
ftdvam'ing or retiring, the two first ranks 
will lire ^landing, and the rear rank 
support tiieir arms. 

Jn this iiKiiiinT also may the alternate 
battalions of a line advance or retire, 
and when the whole arc to form, and 
that the last line inow's up to thebr:>t, 
every fuevions help of advanred per- 
sons wilj be given to insure its coirect- 
ne««. 

l''irr hi line u(h:mv‘in"i is when the* 
infantry nla]LlK-'^ in line to attack the 
«*n( my, .ind In advancing iuake> u^e of j 
it', lire. On tilt 'C oiciMuns it is lu tur | 
to lire tlie lir'.t rank') only, 'taiuhng, . 
rc'Crving the tlnrd, than to inaki tin* Ij 
front rank I ncel and to lire thenluile; 'j 
but whni it I'.jKC'' saiy to hre at a eon- 
hiderable ilin inci', or on a icininL: i’ue- 
mjUu •) MKU he uuui b\ tile I luce ' 
rallies, t!«e fiont one kio i'ling. j 

NO A.'/ /lAt/o'O.'v, is practi-fd wlicn | 
a line IS po-tid, or anr.C'jat a ti\c<l '•i- | 
tnatioii. In tins po'^itioii battalions <iri> , 
inde|)( ndi. nt of oii<< anotiier, a id the fiit' 
generally coniinenccs tioni theeeiiier of j 
I'.ich. I'lii' brst tile of e.icb liattulioii j 
must be ri _ulai, and at estolilisheil pan- ' 
ses and inteixals; afi( r wlncli tach phi- 1 
toon may c*onlimie to iiie as soon as it • 
is loaded, independent, and usquiik as 
possible. • 

Ti III NC bif files, is gciicrallv used be- 
hind a parapet, ludge, or abatis. In * 
tills sirnation the two lirst ranks only j 
eiin lire, .md ibat must be by tlie^imeii j 
of the same lile always tiring loirether, ji 
with rpulm ss anil ilebberation. When |j 
bowext r, ilw' parapet, heilge, or abatis | 
IS but u little raised, phuuoii tiring may j 
be rt'sorled to. ; 

Ohlufue FnuNc. bn hiitta^ions, or ; 
otlierxx is«*, aceouling to the ground, is I 
extremely advantan* ons when it isTunnd 
e-Npedient’to give an oblique direction 
to part of a line, or xvheii it is disco- 
vered, that ihcir tire ('an in this niaiiner | 
be thrown against the openmg of u cl<*- j 
i'le, tUc Aauks of a coluiuu; or I 


cavalry or infantry that direct their at- 
tack on some particular battalion or 
portion of the line. 

Oblifpte-firinfi, is cltbcr to tlic right 
and left, or from the right and left to 
llie centre, depending entirely on the 
situation of the ob ject to be fired against. 
The Prussians have a particular con- 
trivance for this purpose ; if they are to 
level to the right, tlu^ rear ranks of every 
platoon ur 4 J to make txvo (juick but smidl 
paces to the left, and the body of each 
soldier to turn 1-ftth of aclinic; and 
are to take the same distam e to the 
right, if they are to level to tlie left. 

W’hcn a line halts at its points of br- 
ing, no time; is to be lost in scrupulous 
dr(s**iiig, and the bring i^ instantly to 
cominciice. lint xxliew a line liali^, 
and is not to lire, the usual dii‘'‘*Migs 
must be aUtiuied to; and every thing 
will depend upon the eiAilnoss and at- 
trition ot the otllccTS ami non comiviis- 
Moned orticeis. 

It should b«“ ohfeiivcd with lespcct to 
brings in general, that after the march 
ill flout, and halt of the battalion, roni- 
pany or platoon tiling oiigbt nivuTabiy 
to begin irom llio ccntie, and not fums 
the flank. In other ea?es, and in siio 
ees'rfve fonnaii *iis, it in iy be^in tioin 
wliatevt r dix tirst arrives, and hait^ 
on its own Lr mnd. See Infantry Re- 

gu’.iiion.s, p. '?7p. 

r »t:i MC, is that jnethod of br^ 
mg xvlieie eilln r a icgnueut or any body 
ot men i'. (b.ivvii up in a sou no, each 
front of vvhu'b isgiiierally divi. ed into 
\ divisions or fniugs; ana iliv ilsm - 
tlie sqaaie, a - beiiiw, the vvtiUes. .ail, 
aie someiimc.’) covered b\ -t pb\{u«.us 
ot vreuailieis v.l\o llanU tb.e angles. Tn-e 
first tlie is fn>m ibe right dixisioii of 
(ueb lace: tlie st I'l-n.l tne iVoiu 'In Ici’t 
division of taeb tdee, ami so on; the 
grtaadicrs making tin- la^t fur. * 

Sh'ift I'lt'i.sG is die nicibod oi br- 
ing aduplid to vtdend or sv jur a street, 
lane, or narrow uasa of .in\ kind; in 
the e\eruliono;' vx liieh the platoon must 
be formed lUN'orduig to the width? of 
tlie place, leaxing suUicient room on the 
banks for the piuloous, which bavx' fn cd, 
succcs.-ively to tile round to the icav of 
the others. 

a/ Vi c i I '] K 1 ^ W’hi'u t he 

column has arrived at the sp(*t xi here 
the fuiivi to commence, the o in* 
C c 2 mmidutg 
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faandinfr officer from the rcHr gives the by a disordered and painful action of 
\vord hah ! and the officer commaadiug the frame. 

the platoon orders it u? make ready y Fix4rti/owe/^, a word of command i* 

f^'senty fircy recovei' arms, outicurds face, the inaiiual exercise. See Maklal. 
(by half plan.oii?), quick march. FLAGS. See Colou'ks, Standard^ 

At the instant the men in the first Ax. 
platoon recover their arms after tiring, Ff.AGS, in tlicRritihli navy, an; either 
tlie second platoon makes readxfy and red, wliite, or blue, and they are hoisted 
xvaits in that position till the iront is either at the lieads of the inaiiwiiust^ 
cleared by the first platoon having tiled fore-mast, or iniyeii-inast. 
round the Hanks towards therear, when Flags when di‘*|)layed from the top 
the second advances, with recovered of tlie iiuin-iiiast, are the distinguidi- 
anus, until it receives the words halty iiig marks of udinirals; when from the 
j/senfyjire, fore-mast, of vice-admirals, and wlu n 

As soon as the platoon which has • from the mi/eii-inast, of rear-tulinirals. 
nred, has got down the flanks, it must ! The highe>t flag in the British navy, 
lorm ill front ot tlie colours^ and prime , is the anchor and cuhtr, nhich is onlr 
<ind hiad. ^ . di'^played when the lord high edmiraf. 

Street Firing retirin^^ is conducted ,or lords commissioners of the admiralir 
on the same principles, except that tlie are on hoard; the next isilie ynioHy the 
platoons lire without advaiiciiiL^ on the . distinction peculiar to the second ofli- 
froiit being cleared by the former |. la- . cer, culled admiral ot' the fleet; aiuKtho 
icon filing round the flank. • lowest Hul i'^rhe blue <\t the mi/eii-mast. 

Another method of street firing ad- FLA ( a naval ulticer com- 
fancm^y genemlly esteemed more e igi- i niaiidiiig a squadron. Foi the coiiipli- 
gible, is, after fnlng, to wheel out by ^ men's /..dil Inns -i t' lloxoi rs. 
fubdivisioiis, (the pivots having takeii i ILAGS I’AFF, the stalVon wliichthe 
a side step to right and left outwards,) • flag is lixcd. 

prime and load, and as soon as the last FLAM, a word fonnerlv made F.se 
platoon has passed^ file iiiwanls and ot in ilic li.iiisli sn\ »cc, !;ii:mtyini:n par- 

** ! ticuiiu* tap or lx .it u{<on the driiiu, ac- 

rrssuR?., a narrow cl^iasni where a ' coidmij to which each baitation 'xnt 
small breach has been made. I ihiuugh its lirim:*' rn* evolnr.'>n?i. I’lie 

FIT. Qiialilitd, proper; adapted to practice is l.nid aside, as it is parlicu- 
any purpose qr imderta king, ! larly uidered by the last mhiiI ci mk, 

Ir IT ./(»r «err/cc. Capable of under- | that eveiy batt.nion, tioop, or comiranv 
going fatigue. Strong healthy men, from • shall ht exercised by specific words of 
18 to 4.3 years of age, ot a certain j cumnn nd, delivered in a disimci and 
height, iiotsubjecL to fils, arecon- , audibi*; tone td* \oiee. 
sidered lit objects i'or senice, and may i I LAMBFAU, Fr. a wax torch, 
be enlisted into any or h's Alajesty^j* re- I I L.lAIBF.H un canon, aw" wo/V/Vr, 
giments. llic principal lieads under [ Fr. to bum powder in a ruimon or mor- 
wbicli p\orv rcci iiir should fie rejected, j tar, for the purpose of elcaiising it, or 
or made soldier Lg d’ochamod, consist of de^* roymn dampness, 
of rupture, venereal lues, or incmable , 1 LAM -ML, Fr. in the old Frenrh 

pof, habitual ulcers, sore legs, scurvy, j niaiine establishment, was a mark of 
scald head, and fits. : di'iiii;clion which exclusively Ixlongcd 

Fit.^ apanixysm. Any violent nffic- ; to the kings ships, consisting of a long 
tion of the body, by which a r'nan is , sii earner. 

suddenly rendered incapable of going | br.A Mvr, n?i pendanty Fr. Rolling 
• tliFiyiigIf the riefiessJirv functions of life, cloth oi tic n,.:. it is a long .■.trenme r 
Firy, haliituul affi ctions of the body, which fieneraliy hangs cither from tli<^ 
to which men and women are subject, •; yards oi scuitic of a mast, ayd serves 
and by whi< b they may lie fre(|uentiy I for ornarntiit or to give signals, 
attacked without any otriei mirnediatc j| FLANC, B'r. flank, 
coiisenuertres than a teiripo/nry snspen- ( has 

pion of the mental powers, accompanied j Flasc ^ roarrrt, 

' * V te^iVc, 

fLAKf 


See Retirccf 
Flank. 



Fi.anc du baition^ Fr. See Flank of 
ihejjostion. 

Prendre en F lanc, Fr. to take in (lank. 

Priter ic Flanc, Fr. to expose the 
flanks ot' a regiment, or win^s of an 
arinvy &c. 

Fire pris in Flanc, Fr. to be at- 
tacked by an enemy in ilank. 

FLANKS, in tlie art of war and in 
foitifiattion, are of several deauiuina- 
tions, according to their uses, vi/. ; 

Flanks of an armyj certain pro- 
portions of olfensivc or defensive forces 
wliich arc extended to the right and | 
left of a main body, and ought to he 
posted in such a manner, that it would 
be certain ruin to the enemy were lie to ' 
attenn^ any impression between them. ' 
In u more coidined sense, the troops j 
which are stationed on the right and 
left of each line of encampment. See 
WfNG-. 

J'lank-^/cs, arc the two first men on ; 
the right and the two la^t men on the , 
left, telling downwards from the ii::hr, 
of a line, battalion, compaii), diu>ion, 
biihdivision pr scclioii. When a batta- 
lion drawn up three deep, Us Hank 
fib's consist of three men, or as the 
Frencli call it file and dcini-lih’. When 
four deep, the llaiik li!t”> ate tcnncd 
<Ioiil)le files; so tliai a coimnu binned 
from any of the>e ahgncineiU') will huMi 
all its relative llank files, be the depth 
of formation what it will. 

IniLurd Flank in nmu<ruvri$\ff. The 
first file on the left of a diMsioii, sr.b- 
duisionur section when the battuiioii 
sisouli at close or open column with the 
riifht in front. Upon this tiaiik which 
is called’the proper llank, and on which 
the pivot rests, the division, A'c. wheels 
» backward from line into column, or 
forwaid from column into line. When 
the left IS ill front, the right becomes 
the proper Hank and pivot. 

Flank, of a line or batta- 
lion, the extreme file on the right or 
left of a division, subdivision, or section, 
according to the given front, when the 
batudion is at close or open column, 
and which is the furthest whcoliiig 
pixiiit from line into column, or from 
^oUium uito line. It is likewise culled 
the reverse Hank. The general rule 
-which directs, that leading otticers shall 
^arob invariably on the inward Kauk, 


where the proper pivot rests, is in on« 
iiistuncc dispensed with, when, after 
marching by, tlie right in front, the 
wheeling of the cohiiim or guard is to 
the right. On this occasion the oHicer 
j who iiad shifted from the right to his 
, proper flank, instead of being wheeled 
. upon, wheels with the flank and con- 
i dimes his march. It has already been 

• remarked in a military pnbliCiationf'see 

* Regimental Coinpuniori;thrit the squarc- 
, ness of the division would certainlT 
I be preserved with greater ease, were 

I the oflicer to remain upon the right, 

, though the riLiht he in front, until 
; the wheel in that direction should be 
’completed^ wlun he might shift to 

his proper flank. Where the column 
or guard has only a few paces to pro- 
ceed hryonrl the passinj: or saluting 
point, this cert unly is advisable. 

Flan K-f<///7/7rt//7/, a certain number of 
men drawn up on the right or left of a 
battalion. Thus the crenaiJicrs compose 
; the right, and the liijit infantry the left 
i llank company. W hen these arc de- 
! laehed, the two c\frcinc battalion coin- 
panics become >iu h. 

The grenadiers and linht infantry are 
ceuerallv called flank companies, whe- 
ther atl.iched or not to their several 
battalions. 

Yi.wKwt'-pfirtUy a stiect body of 
men on foot oj on hor^cUu k, w hose ob- 
ject ij* to bcirrass and perplex the ene- 
my, to get upon his wifigs or by any 
! maiioeiivie to hang upon the flank of an 
. opposing force. 

j Flank rn no'c.-icr, is any pa^’t of the 
« right or left wing furuKHl at a light uii- 
g!e with the line, Fon.Ncr. 

II iMidin^ Fl\ N w lien the line breaks 
, into column in onlcr to attack an ene- 
j inv, it is th( llank which lml^t almost 
I. alwavs prC'trvi' the line of apf)ni in all 

S I movcmeiUis in front, ’fho fir^» battalion, 
j| division or company of cwiy colunm 
which conducts, i> called the head or 
leading llank of that roimnn. All the 
i| writhings anil turning's to winch it nui«t 
!! uiuuoidahly he Mib|Ler, are follow o^l by^ 
I every other part of the hotly, and Mali* 
I'l head becomes a ll.mk, riglit or Icit, when 
formed into line. The coinmandor must 
therefore he cn whn hevcr flank directs 
the operation^ of the line, and by whirJi 
he propose# to atlAck, or to couiUtr. ct 
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iLc ol’ the rnemv. So" lii- 

lanirv Ut ■iiil.iilot)'', patirs 

V 1 iIk’ ii.iiik o{ u MiiKi- 
dn)i!, ti’o.jj', Ijiut.ih.on, or <iinijjany, 
whi.-li is pfxt to lii^ "fiu.ral when 
tioo^^s jniiicli I-y. i 3 olh 111 t\i\alry and 
V Foi lit'*; at njieii uuit'i, a 
i!on-coiniiu^'‘ion('d <»airer invariably 
cU-p'' up to fill tilt Mi-'aney ocra'-inned, 
101 ilu- tlaiik, by llie ofherr i;o- 

uiii to tlu’iio, t of* bi'^ sqiidilioii, trnoj), 
or < ‘inipa»n, io oidtr lu s;, ImR (lio rt - I 
iieiural. At ci*»>ed ranks, 
r. lun troops ruairli pa^t, llie pus^iiiy 
JiMi'.k must al^^:\VN lia\e an I’iiuvr. 

I’lank in toi nruMlion, ir\ i. 

any part oi' a VMjrk that cklt oda am*- I 
tlier aloni; the outside oi' its pi.- \ 

rapet. ^ j 

Flank of a hajUon, (fhinc (Vun 
fiov, I'r.) in fiulihcalion, that pint ' 
wipth joins tbp hue t(j flit' ruitaiii, ; 
coiaprcfiended bei>Min the an*,l(' ol’ - 
tlic curtain and thet ol’ the ‘'hould<r. ' 
Tt is the piincipal (!(.rcnce of llif [ilhre. , 
Its use is, to dei'eml the tiuluiiu tlu* j 
flank, and tare I't’ llu- opposite bastion, 
as ^^oil as tile passai'c ot the ditch; <n»d 
to hatter the salient auLles of the coiiii- 
tcr-fecarpe ami j/laeis, from v^h^•lKo the 1 
l'( "K^od L'encrally iniu the iJnnk'. v.i.th . 
tlieir arlii't ly : tor ‘li ’ tlaiiks oi’;\ forti- j 
iication aie those jiarls wfr.ch the l»i- 
sie'^ers etjdt-iuoiir nin>*t to de^tun, in 
order to take an ay llu- di U'tict of the I 
I'acc of the opphsitc bastion. | 

Ohliovr ? T- . i P'^rt of flu* ' 

>ymut(i S i t art am ti<#n: 

wbciice ^lie f.iCe of ihe opposili* bastion I 
may he red, and is the dot am c j 

between t!ie lims ra/ant and Peliivit, •, 
Mhieh are rejet tcfi b} nin^t cniiimii's, j 
as beinu li.ilile ti> be inmed at ihe be- j 
jiiniiimi of a sieije, f-sp( tiaily when made j 
of smidy eailh. 'I’hr second parapet, | 
r. nniy he raiaai htiiiml liie former, 
is of no use; for it neither di'eou is 
iM>r defeiifls the face of the t»pposile 
bastion: hesidt'', it slmrttns the ilaiik, 
which is tlui true defence; and the con- | 
tinmj file f»f the besii jnei s’ raiinoii will 
iiein* snlfer ihe uar.isoii to raise a st- 
cond parapet. This sfcond ihnik de- 
feiid.i \eiy obliquely tl.e opposite face, 
and is to be ustd («id> in a place at- 
tacked by ^n aimy without arlilltry. 

lidifxd I LANK, (JIunk Vtfnc, Fr.) 


J oiv Flank, {Jht7}t' has, Fr.) Covered 
Idaiik, (jtaiic ort/lon mi couvtrh, Fr.) 
The platform of the casoinaLo, which 
lu-i hid in the bastion. These riMired 
ib.nks are a ^rcat defenre to the oppo- 
site bastion and pa5sai;e of the thicli, 
because tlie besiegers cannot sec, nor 
easily (lisuiotP.it their ^uns. 

I'i.ANK prolon^nK (jftinc proUm^t 
Fr.) in ibrtitication, is tiie extending of 
llic flank from the angle of the epiiulc- 
iiinitto the exterior sale, when the an- 
gle of the dank is a riglit one. 

Concave Fi am;, (fhne CLmcarc^ Fr.) 
is that whiidi is ma»lc in llv' arc of a 
seiiii-c'ircle hcndiipj outwards. 

Fianks of a /mntirr. Are the d’d- 
ferent salient p« ants of a large ^extent 
of krrito’v, bcfwieii each ol which it 
itouid h(' imp»olitlc for any inviiding 
army to ba/ard an achanvul position. 
'File i.i!o relehrari'd (h-otral ].!«».* d 
^whose aceniacv <‘f oh'i'iuition and ,si>- 
1 hdiiy cjf eom'!»i.d;»>n with ie-pc<t to thft 
ima front h‘»' of Fimiicc ha* e hu ii iiiii- 
lersaliy a. know h d^cdj luis faini-'ind 
iiulilaiy suMiwiih a lull and Miceinct 
} acconjil of the lekdae positions upon 
it. lie (iiildc^ this lung liiie (wl 
begins at iktsd in .Switvrrlaml, and lun# 
imoiaiif)i!s liirtM’imns from fheiu ( to 
Dunkiik m I'ma h Flamkrs) mlo thice 
part'*, and eonsideoj each of ihim .sC- 
|)aiale!\. 'Jdie lirst jiart goes fimn IJasil 
to Land.ta, and ecaers Alsalia; it 
mar 1 'ji) on its in length. The- second 
piri j’juin Linidan to Sedan on ll»e 
iNlo.sclle, (MV(i\s l.f.ri.un on tlie sn.'.- i»f 
the* Fdc( loi jtc ol 'l’u\es the Duk hii a 
of n*-ux-FcM»i-., Fnxetiibiiigh, and Liin- 
hiiii:; it is F)t) niih s in kngth.i From 
Sdaii down the Meuvt to C’harkmont 
in Frenc h 1 l.nidc r-, and ihcMiceto Dun- 
kirk, goes tlie ihird part, and is ahcnit 
I.V 3 links; so lliat the i\ho!e initiiral 
frontic I of Fiance is d 70 miles. 'Flic 
groatc'st pail, if not the whole of which, 
!s ill the shape of a lioise shoe, and pie- 
scnls inijiicgnahle Hanks. An uiiony- 
iiions wiiur, fiScc Iklter late than nc- 
\erj aftfr refilling the reader lo ge- 
neral Llo^^d for a specific acecMint 
of the fit St and .second lines of the 
French fruntk-'r, lias made llic l(*Iiowiiig 
observations rchtti\e to the tinrd and 
last, vxhirh runs from .‘^fdan down the 
Meuze tu Chuileuioul; hum tbence to 
lIuukirlTj 
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l>unkirk, ami is 160 ruil-.-i in k-m tlL [j To Out-flank, in an exteiiaive 
Jlis wolds aiT,~\Vliiio tlie Duki' <jf [| ccptatiou ot‘ the icnii, when aprjiitd ’o 
Bninsuirk and the kiiii; dI' I h-u-sia vvrrc | Inralitj, means tn j/ws^oss iiny i.tn'yjof 
ruining t)ie lunsi n>rni:da])it' inmlrh in j opp'/suc n uts, o/ len itory, vdicnm- vo a 
K urope hy fiidfiivmii )ng ti» jK'iieti'at** a ! nn;^lit ijivade ynur uoighbnur. I'hns 
tVw mile . iiUn Lurriiin ami Clianij iiLum } rraiu'C. hy lur p:-C'.(*nf jios'icssinn^ al jug 
through t]»e and second line, f wi^’h- ! iIjc Jl'achand i'!r;)jl,«'n oiisls, o.U ikf.dvs 
out having previtnislv ‘'ccnreil the iw*' I all llic on > 'lO' sh s o* I’nghxi;d, prf>- 
il; ' t,) the Kiil . ich v,il!i rcdouhlLd I peily t ai;t d ; ic-.i n.-/ Imr lefV ihiuk at 
tiuty open.-t'.d upon ti.e tiiir»l, and I’s’i ur hi and her right, at 

finally sululuc d al! i' l.oidei"'. Tho»«‘ !>. :on .!, \'(o rh Holland, iii llu Jko- 

\*Tv dilhcnliu’s, in fact, wlihh pie- vinec of 1' i i''‘.h.'id. irclsuid again ij 

sienied liuiu ci'es to opr.o'-o liie pro- co!ni)ic'’c«;, ontll.i.iLi 1 l/v Oi'„al-]k ital:! 
[IiT-'S of fh( al'i.'d aiuiV into tauiim, j at jV;i/uncc, in Co' and rt the 

i’acilitatMl eM'i'v exruiftion on iu-r pari, j Ihi-'i'a-i tn- - i'.Ii'-, i;d*. :cn- 

Nte flirtrlioii of' lfn‘ line it/itch ^m#a dei't ol tl.c con la i.'al ].arl <)f .VoiUmi. 
from ^K-diin (o ijin:au, iS ro.\CA\J. io- fiAMv^i', -i !o.-t'i.o,i»ioii jLrtni'out 
'^curdsj/uif jia, : of (irnuauu. so a** to conun*:’'/! :Iic .dco, of eii 

The rein.iiiiucr ol' thi'. nne. (witlnii eneinv m.in !Ui''i to I'r as>anll or at tach. 
M'liicli so many \* err (oinniitti'd, Orenal.eis iiinl ii-ht infantry me also 

or rather could not he nvoidcd, because calkd ll .rila'r.-. 

tljT irnprrsMoii itsei f w foiimii d m Ti \ n k i le , in c ivelrv mau' . iivr?e,tlie 

error,) runs to J^iniKirk. Ir has been t jittnc nu-n iUkI Imi-- " v. hoau^c- 
the seene of essive \Nurs for near le< led to du tie* diny of lli.nkeio,. 'j lie 
tuo Cl nturics, the mo^t expanisuc, me i of eoui^e im l.e prifcci ina^u r» 

bloody, and dinahlc, of any reroiJed ot thear borNf>. kMu* cuinplrte lim » f 

in the annals oi* nmnkind.” 'Ibis lii.r, each tour nyi>i l.e a hie of lianktra; it 
Continues (drnt'iai Idoyd, i& stronger by iloes not bignify wIulIj tilt, hut il’it e,in 
Hit than natiiie, !ia\ing a prodigious c nuenientiy he (imvg liie ei uter ide 
number of strong foJllt^.^es and posts should be 1 1 ‘ "‘n, in that c:ise neill'i-r 
upon It, iuoieo\<r it piupiMsiu many tlw? liaak men, nor tiie telUiig olf of tliQ 
places, so that an t lUMiiy can enter no- scjiuidioU oi^ division uill be alfei'trd. 
vhrro, without haring some of them Wlnni you maim uvre by a/ia/t 
in from and on his llaiik«. dron*', six or lagli* duiker'' are Muiiciirnt 

Hence the nnpolicv of taking VaUn- in gene»*al fortlie \*»liole,'''|uadroii. 
cieniies, «>r inarchin. rn\Nii'-ds (^iicNuoy, The void of coiuiuand, vlicn the 
xviihont lui\ mg pic\ loiisly secured J)u:i~ ilankeis (\nne out to the fioul, is jlank- 
kirk, Lijlc, (Si. <rs fora unk 

Fian ks, 111 farriery, a wrench, or )// a great deal depe^ids upon 
aiiv other grief in llie hack of a horse. the o;lic<'r or se;;icani ; he must he e\- 
7b \ NK, ill fortuiealioii, is to creet tiemely active, mul not unlv attend to 
a baltei V winch iiuiv [ilay upon an c’uc'- the moviuieuls «)f the division Iroin 
niv's works on the iiaht or left without wliieli he is detached, but likewise to 
being exposed to liis line of fire. Any Ins tlaukers. 

Ibi ribcdlion, winch Inis no defence hut As horses frequently refuse to quit 
right forward, is I’auiiy ; and to make the rauk-i an 1 hang hack ohstiniJTt 
it cojiipleic, one part oughl to ilank the tin* men mdiscnmmatcly sliould he ol- 
othcr. ten called mit oi the ranks one by one. 

To I’i vKK, in evolutions, to take and piacMsed as ll.uiLi iS. 

Buch fi pontim in aelioii us « idler to To V» wkiu, (in I iviicb 

av».ist voiir » V, u irinqis, nr t.> aiiuov 1 iriil'y ihewaiUoi a eity with*bul'» 

tinxo of y »ur e.u my by attai kingeitlu r wurks or eounternouL'S. 

of. his dunks, wiiiioiit exposiu^ y oei'M’lf FLAMvr?.c, i-, iliC same in fortifica- 

to all his lire, tion as delc'iding. 

7'o ()rr-M.v\K. A manreuvre by Fi vxki xt. party. Any body of men 
wlueli an army, 'uaitalioii, troop, or com- cler.iclied from the mam army to get 
Iran V ouistrctclios ar.oihei, and gets upon upon the llaiik.s of an enemy so as to 
Lodi or eillicr of its Hanks. " sccurea line of luareh.— S ccFlwki ns. 

Flank- 
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Fi ANK ■^o anfik,ii\ lortiticarion, that 
con.p(>ied of ilu- two lines ot‘ dctciiee, 
and ()i hit mg to\\aids the curtain. Sec 
T£^AI1^£. 

FtANM.NG line (f defence. See line 
of tiefi nee. 

Fla \ K 1 NG-PoiNT. See Point. 
FiANQVi!, Vr. To be del ended in 
such a rna'iner that no attack can be 
*iuct ;s»'iiIIy made ULuinst a work. 
Flanouer, Vr. To Hank. , 

FLASH. 'I'he flame which issues 
from any piece of ordnance on its being 
hied. 

Flash in the pan, an explosion of 
gunpowder without any coTumunicution 
beyond the touch-hole. When a piece 
is iotided, and upon the triii^er being 
drawn, nothing but the priinniu; takes 
fire, that piece is said to flash in the 
pan. 

FLASK, a measure made of horn, 
used to cai rv powder in, with the inea- 
8uia of tile charge of the piece on the 
top of it. 

Flasoces, Fr. in the artillery, are 
two chteKs of the carnage of a great 
gun. See Afflt. 

Flasqoe likewise means a gun-pow- 
der flask. 

TLAT^boito^/ed boats, in military af- 
fairs, are made to sv%im^ in sliallow 
water, and to carry a great number of 
troops, artillery, ainnuinkioii.&c. They 
are constructed in the following inaii- 
rer: a 12-p<mnder, how chase, an 18 
ditto, stern chase; 90 to 100 feet keel; 
12 to 2-1 ditto heani ; 1 iiiiist, a large 
square main-sail ; a jib-«*ail : they are 
rowed by 18 or 20 oars, and can each 
carry 400 men. The giin takes up one 
bow, and a bridge the other, over 
which the troops are to march. Those 
that carry horses have the fore parts of 
tlie boats made to open. 

FLAW, any crack or small opening 
in a gun or its carriage la so called. 

FLEAU, Fr. the team, or balance of 
a pair of scales. 

There are hoiw^ fleaux or scales among 
.the French, winch hold 60001b. weight 
ill one scale, and 60001b. weight of 
ammunition in the utiicr, making to- 
gether, 12,000 weight. 

Flxal de fer, It. an iron instrument 
or wea^ on, I hat re<>cmblcs in shape the 
With which corn ib thrashed. 


Fl£AU de Porte, Fr, an iron, ora 
ttrong wooden bar, which falls across 
the inside of the gates of a town, w hen 
shut, so as to prevent their being bro- 
ken open. 

FLECTIE, Fr, an arrow. 

Fllche, 'in field fortification, a work 
of two faces, usually raised in the lield, 
to cover the quarter guards of a camp 
or advanced post. 

Fleche ardente, Fr. A particular 
kind of artificial firework, which is 
thrown into the works of the enemy ; li- 
terally a blazing arrow. 

Fleches dff pont4evis, Fr. Pieces of 
timber collected at the counterpoise of 
a draw-bridge, to which are fixed two 
chains, that raise the apron ,of tlte 
bridge. 

Fleches pour le petard, Fr. Sticks of 
iron fixed together by means of iron 
rings, the last of which is anned with 
strong iron points; to this is fixed tlia 
petard, which is to burst open the 
gates: these engines go upon wheels, 
and are pushed forward like flying 
bridges. 

FLETCIIKR. See Bowyer. 

FLEURET, Fr. A foil used in learn- 
ing to fence. 

FLI BUSTIERS, Fr. Pirates in the 
West Indies: they cruize in bottoms, 
called fiibots. lltjicc Jiibuster is to go 
out to plunder, 

FLIOUT, is used figuratively for the 
swift retreat of an army or any part/, 
from a victorious enemy. 

To put to Flight, to force your 
enemy to quit the field of battle. 

ITiGiii, is likewise applicable to 
missile weapons or shot, as a flight of 
arrows, a flight of bombs, &c. 

FLIi^T {cai/lou, Fr.) A hard semi- 
pellucid stone of the ci^stal kind, well 
known to strike fire with steel. As \a- 
rious accidents happen from the want of 
proper attention tt> the method of fix- 
ing and enclosing Hints in firelocks, par- 
ticularly among volunteers and raw 
troops, w'e think it right to warn every 
soldier against the u^e of piaper for this 
purpose. Paper, being naturally ab- 
sorbent, must necessarily receive, in 
the courae of one or two discharges of 
the musquet, several particles of gun- 
powder, and become inflammable. To 
soldiers (such as light troops and rifle- 
men, 
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who prime frosii a powder-horn,) tenant j^rncTal. Whenever his Ma- 
ihis mode is peculiarly haziirdous. In- jesty, the Commander in C hief, or any 
stanecF, indeed, Imve occurred, in wliieh of tlie iNjyal family appear before a body 
the hand has been blown oiV. W'e would of cavalrs, the trumpet flourish is al- 
rteomincnd sheets lead or leather. Hut ways um-iI. 

ftlieet Jc'ud, such as may he ^ot from KIl de Luce, ? The ori<;inaI 

every tea-dealer, is preferable to h:i- Klluii r/e Jw.s-, ) arm? of France 
thtT. Leather is elastic, ainl df>es not when monarchy prevailed in that conn- 
wrap round the flint so well us lead, tr'y. Tin \ consisted in tliree flowers de 
. which collapse? at t'very prfssure; and lis or, in a iield mru'r. These arms were 


in process of tiine le.ither will become | se.pcrseded in bv the cap of li- 

.1^.. I - I.* r !' I 4 1 j... 4I - r I . . .1 


dry, and of course suseeptilile of 11 ;- 
niijon. Captains of conijianii s iiibbt 
• aMly ali n'd their men a sulhcicnt <juan- 
fil v of sheet le.id, out of llu ailouauee 
lor enif'rc, oil, and biichdu''!. 


bertv, and thiee coloured tl {; 2 . when 
the lja**lille was taki'ii and dcstro;, ed by 
the inbaliitvints of i\ui^. 

FLU.^I lid), a tiMin frequently ap- 
plied will’ll men have be< {i sm.i.essfi.i. 


To I'LOA'r. A tolinnn i-> said tofloet { as, lln^iiul with vietn-y, lVC. 


win n It loses its perpendii iilar line in 
inareli, Und beeomi s unsteadv 111 its 
in'j\ einc’nts. 

l''J.OATI\(i-/*u//cr/<s, ve--eK used 


FJd IF, A wind i[islruni(.nt which irj 
soinerniu s Used in military bauds; but 


never on st rvii e. 


an e\ti.ii>ulinai \ f’vaeiiatioii 


as batteries, to cover troop', in laiidiiiix li of tlu* ijodv, U* whirli soKiirrs are fre- 
• Mi an enemy’'! eoast. |5 ipn »illy suhjei l on .-ervice. 'iowmds the 

ri .()(»( 1 1 \ f », the pi!iii'‘’Mnent in Li< “ I. fall or ihi yi’ur tins d]>ouh r j> p;,i Lu’u- 
m ral use aiiionir tin Ihiti'li foot 'Ol- j- I'ulv pp’Voi nl, t spt cially miaiii|-'. it 
(licis. It is inllie tid wall u wp bavin*: I i- of a coiit.iLious naiere, ; mi the t’.rea!.- 
sevi nil lasliC'. ' !' tsl care slmuld be luLen to j.revmU the 

We shall not pri'^iinu' t«» hm: any 1' healtjiy. men in a reoaiuia fnun fre- 
njilnion ou tin.-. snl),( i I in ih. pitsi-nt |. ipn nuinr the privies to which tho^e in- 
wuA, liav im: e\ jii « s ed our '-vninncja" j, fetud l>y tins 1 nii I disojiler aie per- 


]ii the Kecmieiital ('omptiinon on ll united lorcsoi^. A sciit.i y should ul- 
that head. '>ir Kohcit Wilson, the • way * he jiosied in the vicinity of every 
author of llie ( 'ainpaiiii;n in F-ypt, ! hospital for tUit sot ( itie purpo-e. 
has since cutiicd i uisidiiably inio tlie ^ 

matter, and we ndVr the inqm‘'ir!\e t'ce HiiiDcr. 

10 ln *5 late pamphlet, enlilnhil, an lu- j F; VP.'(FC’,7//iu. See CvMI’. 

ipim into the slate of the ihiudi ar- .j FOCUS, in */d/o.vr. SieMixr, 

inv, Ce'c. ii lODUI'.li. See Fokaoi.. 


FLOODO AT1’\ in fortitled tov.n**'. i^ | 
c ompo'«;d of 2 or V <j;aLe'!, so that the ! 
l»esiej;ed by opininj^ the iratis may in- 
Uiulatc tlie environs, and kecj» the | 
Mieiny out of ^im shot. » 

• FlxCOIL Sf* UiAiioiiM. ; 

FLOTTKMFN'r, IX An undulatiou | 
or floatiinr in the inovenients of a bat- j 
ulion whilst innreliiia:. 

To FLOURISH, in a i;ener.il musical 
acceptation of the term, is to play some 
prelude or preparatory air without any 
settled rule. 

A Fr-ouiirsii, any vibration of sound 
that i.ssucs from a musical instnimeiir. ' 


: t'Ce HlliDCr. 

; y { V 1 ( 1-Cum;>. See C v m i’. 

!j FOCUS, in ///<■////. vf. See Mix r, 

|, lODUKR. S, e i-oiiAOi.. 
j; lOF. Secl-.M'MV. 

!| I'OlULI. ,ru,ic H/ucc, Fr. ’llu'weah 
' side of a foriiilul place. 

I I’OI d'uttt Thtrr th izut rrr, 

I Fr. ’rho_< pari -of a foitilaJ town or 
' place ill w inch U.v y are ino't vulnerable. 

UOlJx, in a loiiit piece of 

I steel of an vli'lm temper, mounted 
I soiiiewliui like a sword, wl ieli is used 
. in feiicin;^ bn* c.'veici'-'e. It i? vvilhoiit a 
j point, or any bliarpiu s>, 1 ki\ lin: a but- 
tonal tlieextremit v,cov tied w itb leather. 

Tt> Foil, to defeat. 


-1 Fr.ouKrsii, any vibration of sound j FOLLIES (puces) d’ARTii.i.Eni'E, 
that i.?sucs from a musical instnimeiir. ' Fr, those jiieees of ordnance, the bore 
The ti ampet Fi ouaisii, in di*Hvving , of which is not e\actly stiaiuht. 
sword?, iMised rcdimcntally Uy coijlllB of 1 FOLLOW EllS of u cam^, Ofiiccr? 
cavalry on their own groiiiid, and is ^ ' servants, sutlers, &c. All tolloweiaof 
sonneiing used in rrccRing a inajdr ' a onnp are s^ibjcct to the ailicks of 
general. It is lepcated twice for a lieu- I war equally with the soldiery. , 

■ D d LO.NC-/ 
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FOXt'TIONS MilitahfSyl-r. the rela- 
live ilutiet. ami uctTipatioiis to which 
iiiilitary men are •juhjt.rf. 

TOISDK dc calc,' Vv. Hold of a 
ship. 

FONHELl’K, Fr. :hi iiifttniincnt 
:i<cd in tlic ^anlc as a shiv; t*» 

throw stoiic^: it \va'» likcwi'>fi called 
brkolfc, ouimj; to the ^tonc‘', uheii 
i tmnH, takimr an t)b]i(]ue direction. 

!t>M)KMK\S /'V. foiind.irioii, 

TON J > 1 J*’, Fi . foj tie ; bv fui iiace. 

Ste r’orNiiriiY. 

r()\J)£L’R d'A)'1iHcri(\ Fr. The 
pej>oij wlio ca>ts iJic piei-C’S of ord- 
•liince. 

rOXDHlKIlE, Fr. An oprnmsr 
in the .suihicc* of the eartlf on arioned 
hy cartlnp lakes, lire, rain, or a marshy 
j.ruiiiui, the uaUrs of vxliich 
stairnant arc dried np in sninnicr time, 
and freeze in cohl weather. 

FOX'D.S ih.dmC< /umr Ic pairnu ni d(s 
troupt.s, Fr. '.loimM.'t-siicd for the ser- 
> ice of tile army. 

FOXi'E dc'i piiccs d* art tin t ir. The 
raetal used in the castini: of cannon, 
which consists ot thn'c sort*^ welUiiixed 
tojrether, \ jz. copper, tin, and hra^^. 

FO<Jr,in a military smsc, sii^nfie^all 
those bodies of men dial serve on f<>ut. 
Sec J^FANfRY. * 

Foot i'* also a loiij; meiv ni e, coiisi'St- 
ing of 12 HicTiPS. Geolner^cKln^ dnide 
the foot into 10didf<i. aifll the dij.ii'j into 
10 lines; hut we divide the foot into 12 
inches, and an inch into 12 tines, and a 
line into 12 points. 

A square I'ooi, is the same raeasurr, 
both in^etiLth and breadth, containing 
12X12z:lil square or superficial . in- 
ches. 

A cubic Foot, is tlicsamc measure in 
all the lliree dimensions, length, lireadth, 
and thickness; contHining 12 X 12izl4 l: 
X12zrlT28 cubic inches. The foot is 
of Sfferrnt lengths in dillercnt countries. 
The Paris royal foot exceeds tlie ICiigiish 
by 9 lines ; the ancient Roiiiaii foot of 
the capital consisted of 4 palmsz:ll.j.^ 
EndLsh inches; and the Khviieland or 
•Le\^en foot, by which the northern na- 
tions go, is to the Roman foot as 950 to 
lOOO. The proportions of the principal 
feet of several nations are as follow. 
The English foot divided into 1000 parts, 
or into li/ibches, tlic otlie» feet will be 
as follow ; | 


Places. 

paitsj^ 

1 inch. 


I' liondon foot 

- 


loool— 

12 

— 

i! Ainstirdaiii 

- 



11 

3 

ll .Antwerp 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 


'! Hidtigna 

- 

- 

1201 1 

o 

V 

'• Berlin 

- 

- 

loiol 1 

- 

0 

Bicmon 

- 

- 

0(3 1 — 

11 

(i 

( 'ologuc 

- 

- 

O.ui— 

11 

1 

(’openhagen 

- 

- 

0ti5| - 

11 

6 

D.int/ig 

- 

- 

9 111— 

11 

3 

Doit 

- 

.. 

IRHl 1 

2 

2 

Frankfort on 

the 

Main 

diSj 

11 

V 

1 The (ireek 

- 

- 

10071 1 


1 

Mantua 

- 


iritio! 3 

h 


Mfchlin 

- 

- 

9P >.- - 

11 

— 

' Aliddh boiirg 

- 

- 


11 


‘ Paris lhj\al 

- 

- 

loooi r 

- 

*> 

IVagiie 

- 

- 

JCJM 1 

1— 


' Hhii'elaiid 

- 


UKJ.'h 1 

1 

1 

j RlLOl 

* 

- 

t 

‘ 

I 9 

1 Roman 

- 

. 

907 — 

It! 

(i 

‘ Old Itonuin 

- 

. 

97o‘ — 

11 


1 Scott h 

- 

- 

1 

— 


j Strasbourg 

- 

- 

02()! -- 

I 1 

— 

, M.iilijd 


- 

.so.)!.— 

10 

7 

j 

- 

- iiodol 1 1 

1 

— 1 

(i 

J 'Fin in 

- 

- 1 

10f>2 1 


J 

j A\'!iicr 

- 


llOi' 1 

i' 

9 



To Icon thf swir lOoiiNC 7cith ano^ 
Ibtr, IS to he ujiilcr the siiino circuiri 
•vtanccs i-M lioiiit of service; to have tlic 
same nmnhcr of men, ciiid the same pay, 
iNlC. 

To •lain or f{rr ^7'oinid roor bq ruor, 
is to do It rrgiiluily and resfijuiely ; de- 
feuding every thing to the ul most ex 
treinii\, or forcing it by dint of urt or 
labour. o 

Foot-/>i///A', in fortification. See 
1 1 ;. 

FUKAGK, in the art of war, im- 
plies hay, straw, and oats, lor tlic sub- 
sistence of the army horses. This fo- 
rage is rii\ ided into rations, one of wliK'h 
is a dlly^s allow*ance for a Imrse, and' 
contains 20lb. of liay, lOlb. of outs, and 
5lb. of straw. * 

Drq FouaC^, 'dats, hay, &c. which 
are delivered out of nidgazincs to a gar- 
rison, or to Udops when they take the 
rield.J^for4'^ the green forage sutfice 
eii|tf^|roWn to be cut or gathered. 
Jween Forage, oats, hay, &ic, that 
bav^ been recently eirt, it likewise 

means 
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iiicaiib meadow pUbLurc, inlo \\ liich horseb 
are turned. 

AT hen cavalry is stationed in barrarks 
in (Jreat Briluni, the miiiiber nf rations 
ot’ U)raj>;e to be,ibsucd to the hoi^es ot 
the oir>cers, non-commissioned otlicers, 
iind boldiei’b, is not to exceed w li.it fol- 
io ws, and is to ,l)e conliiud to ihosc 
which arc actually tircclivc in the bar- 
racks. liutioJis. 

Vield ofiictrs, ba\ing4 etfective 
horbes - - - 4 

('rt|jlaiiis, Inning 3 ditto - 3 

Subaliei ns and btafl' otticcrs,hav- 
iiig 'I ditto - - - 2 

(^uaitcr-inastcrs, t iidi - 1 

lS.)n-comini.Saioned oiHcer> and 
jirlvate incii, e.ich - - 1 

Toi ^iicli of wbidi rations a stoppage 
i'' to he made of j f r dirin, • 

On forci^'ii bc rvjcc ihi» arti^.le is go- 
\rj ned hy rircmn^'taiices. 

foIUlAN, //. A Pirate; n hmlcss 
AM etch tlual plundcfb indiscriininalely at 
fcea. 


reign stations to the war olfice, and liut 
of v/lneh a grand total is formed to cor- 
respond nith tlic estimates tliat ar*^ an- 
luuiiiv laid before the house of coiii- 
mori-^ In th»' Sccretaiy at War. 

ToVuhll i-. to take by storm; al-'O 
to nrm tlu* v\oil.s of a garrison. 

7h I'oin E an enemy to give hatlh\ 
'I'o render the bituation of an enemy so 
j ha/ardout, that whether he atlcnipt to 
(piit his p(>-.itiun, or endeavour to keep 
It, his cafituie or destruction must be 
equally 'lu *. itahle. In either of wlncli 
clo'.pei.ile ease.', a bold and (k^termined 
gentral >m 11 not \^alt to be attacked, 
blit M-'ohit' ly advanre ami give Inittle; 
Csppfi.dly if ciieiiiiibtauces bhould com- 
bine to ih*[)ii\e him of the means of 
lionoun.hie eajjitidaiion. Tliis can only 
be sail In elfeited, bv having previously 
dispObcd your onmi torc.es bO ns to de fy 
j| any iinprc.-Mon on his part, and hy suli- 
:eqm 111 able iiianoMivres to luve it in 
your power to toil Ins attack. 

To I'orci a passage. To obliijr vour 


rOUCK,utt tti’iRfttttent or warlike pre- j; enciny to retire from his fa^lnebses, and 
paratioii. 1 tlmsopcna was intoil ec'ountry which he 

lOKC'K, in a military "'cnsc, an\ bo- ! had oiciqned. Thi-« may be done either 
dy of troops collected toge ther for war- [ bv omo dc or renewal of absaiiltf». 

likt rnterpir/.e. |l in either case, the ads iincini* body shouhl 


/.V/ic7hv Foiirr^. All the clficiciit 
of an army that mas he brought 
into action are called (Jl'ecll\e, ami ge- 
nerally con-ist of artillery, ei\ahyand 


he NS ell bupporti d and its ilankb be se- 
eufed witli tiie most )ea!»)ns attention. 
iViin L d'tf'nc J7v/.'L',Fr. The binews of 
, an aiiny. According to the I’lench, ami 
iMi’antry, vsitli their nceesbarv a(jpruda- indeed aci'orihfig to the cspeiience of 
ges, sneli as ho>pit.iI staJli wagon-tram, ' all aircs, arguit., or mooes, I’onblilates 


art liieerb and pioiiet i s : ilii' latter, t hough 
they cannot he consulcred as eth'elisc 
liLdilnm men, constiliitc so fai a jnn t of 
cll'cctisc forces, tliat no army could 
maintain the lleki sMthout them. 

Kli'ccfnc Tur.ci s ot'a counhy. All the 
iiisposabli- strength, s ignr and acliMly (if 
•iny armed pioporlion of iiaiisc or lerri- 
toriiil population. T!ic navy of Ci re.it j| 
liritain must ho looked upon as the ef- ‘ 
feciivc bulwark of Old l''.nglaiid; to w Inch 
the heniv ofniariueb addb no inconsidvH*- 
ahlc weight and iinportanre, from tried 
couraj^caiid imqncbtionahiclidelity. The 
superiority of our iiav|gj|iicicntl v pros cb 
iu effeetive salue. 

pint ribut ion qf tb^ 
of a count ry. Under i 
considered, not only the 
which might engage an enemy, 
ivise those included in the several re- 
turns that are made from home or ib* 



llie bfungtii of esery army. Hence 
* point tl'ni'gt lit po.ut eft' iSuissc, no pay no 
; bohlier. 

I Trenitn' une phne dr \\iit(y,a f'orce 
I oaverfry Fr. To storm a tossn. 

I FOUC'KIU Fr. to take adsanlatje of 
I '-npciior bticiiglh ; to kss conli ihutioiis, 

|> 

I'uuci.i? vne l.igut'y Fr. to ;;rt olVcii- 
sisely against any line of defence. * 

Fuuci.n line Troupe., IV. 'I’o act si- 
goiously ag;iin>t anneil troops; and by 
jiu'ans of repealed attacks to get the 
betUa’ of tliein. 

FORCING an adversary s guard or 
blndCj a tcnii uscil m the science of* 
broad-bssortl. 

“ If at any time your antagonist ap^- 
pears languid and weak on his guard, 
^and barely covers hib body on the side 
lie is oppdbcd; bv stepping w elf forssard, 
and striking the fui*c of your sword 
D d 2 smartly 
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smurtly on liis blarl*.-, yon mny enabled 
to deliver a cut witliout risk c\ on at the 
prj^rt he intcjiils to bccuiv; lak 11115 r.art' 
to direct your blade in such a iiianner, 
that the plate or cross bar ol' your hilt 
thall prevent his sword tVoin coniine; for- 
ward.” See Art of tie fan' r on foot. 

FORCEPS, an iiisirument used in 
chirurgery, to extract any thin" •nil of 
wounds, onto take hold of dead or eoi- 
rupt flesh, for the purpo‘>o of .aiii|miaiioii. 
It is made somew'hat in the shape of a 
pair of tongs or pincers, with giappliii" 
ends. Every regimental surgeon, ora^^i^t- 
ant surgeon, is directed to have a pair 
among his set of instruments. 

FORD. The shallow part of a river 
where soldiers may puss over without in- 
jiiring their arms. 

FORF.-RANK, fir-it rank, front. 

FOREIGN in a ueueral 

sense, means every sendee hut our own. 
In a inor€: confined and native a/rrpt:i- 
tion of the term, it signillc'a any «*cr\icc 
done out of the limits of Great rhitaiu, 
li eland, the islaiida of Guernsev,.rci>ey, 

Forkign troop^y in an F.nglishtu.Hp 
tatioii, regiments or compaiiies w!u/!i 
arc composed (»f alicn'<. Hefon’ the kiN- 
war, no foreigner could hear a < ^»ui- 
missioii in the Ihitisli scr\icc, or be en- 
listed as a soldier. ^ 

FORELAND, in forj;ifcatIon, calldl 
hy tlie Freia h, pas dc ic'ins, /c- 

traitCy hirm. orlirur, a couf.ned •'pufc 
of ground herwetn the iMiopart of a 
town or fortified phici’, and ilu* nioat. 
AVhtrif^’H' a forritirutuui <:<m iic <oni- 
pletfd w’it.hout having iccour''(' to liiis 
siihstitutc tor stone, (’wiili wIikIi the 
rampart, fui'dit to be tarnl,; it ccrtimdy 
js a«l\i-al)le to g(j to the c\pcnre. I'm* 
a bold enemv, wh.'i has oi-ie juadc his 
wav over the nif'at, will <!cii\c (oiuuL*- 
advantage from liavini: iIiIn path to 
stand on. It i" generally from d tfiJi or 
10 feet wide. 'I'his space H'i\ts ti> re- 
ceive the demolished part.-> of the nirn- 
rart, and prevents the ditch from bting 
filly 1 up. In Ifofland the foreland is 
planted with thickset, but it i> gt litral- 
ly faced with palisades. 

F(JRKIAN1>, ?any p.jliit of land 

or FOR EN ESS, 5 wliii h juts out iuio 
the “c-a. ^ 

North For*t..i^'d, a h»’?»d-land, or 
|>rornontory which juts out luto tiic stu 


from the i^le of 'I'haiiet. It may not 
improperly he rulU d a ihiiiking point to 
the niOiirh of the river Tliaincs, or to 
the Great Nore. 

fsonHi I'oiirc.vxn, sv head-land, or 
promontory which juts out into the sea 
tow aids the soiitli at IN aimer Castle, 
and forms a part of that extent of coa»t 
which outflanks Dover. The north and 
south Foreland, are twotlankiii" points 
to the Downs, haviiiir a convex surface 
of water, hciween Ranisgatc and Wal- 
iner, towards the coa^t. 

FORET, A steel iiisirmnent usetl 
to hole the toiich-liolc of a piece of ord- 
nance. 'I'hc same name is giv cii to a very 
laige in.strunicnt used by the miners 
when thev want tu i stablish furnaces, 
or cliamhci>, iS:c. in a rock or stony 
Substance. 

For iw X i k tS: To ii i x 1 k r i i . I'r. Sec 
Favv.vpox. t 

FORGE, ill the irtiin of /irtilln-j/, 
iicncrally stileil a fnnt i/ni^ J'orgCy and 
I ni'iv mH he improf)crl\ c alk'd a jiortable 
! smith*'', shop ; at tins lorge all manner ot' 

! sinuhN vvoik >s made, and it can boused 
upon a muieh, as well as in c amp. Fur- 
nicrlv thcscfoigcs were vei V ill coiitriv^*(l, 
w illi'.>w Ik (.Ktadv,and wooden supporters 
j to prop the foi)..e for working w lu n m 
I the park. Of late \ears they are made 
j with I wheeK, which aiiswei.s the piir- 
,j po^'C much better. 

1 | Foroi- for red-hot balls, is a place* 
|j whr the balls arc made icd-hot befoic* 
|j thc'v arc* tiiiil olV. it is built about '» 
|i 01 l> !i et brluw the su' face ot the ground, 
i ol’stio’.ig brick work, c.ad an iron jjrafe, 
upon wliicli the i'.ills are laid, with a 
VC ! Y !,i. '20 lire uiider tliem. ^*ee R>n- 
no) I Mis. 

l-’oiic.i de C(itupfi;nir^ I’r. a moveable 
forge which accompanies the iirtillery, 
c>r i avalry, 

FOREHEAD. See Rvhh. 

FORLORN-Auyx', in the inilirtiry art, 
sigmlics men detached from several rc- 
i:imeni‘i, c)r othciwise appointed to 
make the In st 4);C:trk in the day of hat- 
tie; op at u sii^c, to .storm the coun- 
tersrai p, inoiuit tJie breach, ^'C. They 
are so balled from the groat cianger 
th eyjtjgei tinavcjidably exposed to. 

in a general acceptation 
iBRnfe term, is to assume or produce 
any shape or ligure, extent or depth of 
line or column, by means of prtscribeii 

rulest 
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lilies ill niililaiv inovcmfuts or dispo- 
fcillons. 

To I’ORM from' flic, among rurahy. 
^rhc froMt file iuiltsat ii pieu point: tlio 
ife'at, or reiiiuiiii;ig files succobivcly ride* 
up at a very smart gallop, taking care to 
halt in time, and not to over-run tin* 
ground. It’ ilit* formaLioii is liy douhliiig 
round the front file, (in a forinaiion, for 
iiislaiice, to the rear of the inaicli, or 
to the right when marched from ilie 
right,) the files iinist donhie as close 
round as posslhle, and with tlie utmost 
expedition. In forming from file, par- 
ticular attention slujiild he iiiMn, to 
make the iiu'ii put their lioi‘*cs ijuiie 
straight as they tome in, 'I'licy must 
keep their bodies sipnne, die*>s by a 
slight ftistof the eye towards the pomt 
of formation, and close and dit -s in an 
instant. A draaooii, in fact, nin-L no 
sooner get into the ranks, than his ut- 
toritioii should he i:i\en to remain stea- 
dy, well closid and dn’ssed. It is irem- 
rally observed in the last printed regu- 
lations, that when the eavaliy torn.s, 
4'aeli man inu<^t (ome up in hie to he. 
|)l:uc‘, and hy no mean? move up to In? 
li ader, till that k.ider ha? fbrnu'd to 
wTiu !ie\er liand the lile is loniuiig to. 
riie whole iiiust follow tin* e\a<'t track 
t»f the fliNt leader, and come up one 
h\ one into their rcspeciivephu.es in 
Mjuadion. 

To Fonvi to tin font. To niovcnim- 
lilv up from file inlo ranks, aitd close 
to your leadir, wlulher on fool, or 
luirse-haek. 

7b loit.vr to I hr imr. To double 
roimd your leaders, who have themselves 
I limed tyid hieed. 

To Foiivt to a piofH r Jiank, 'I’o turn 
unci close m to your leader. 

* To Form to a nrui^v flauh. To 
pa^^, turn and sueees.'>ively close to your 
leaders. 

Jn sill formations from fiU^ the whole, 
till ofhiTw-ise directed, die ss Co the hand 
to which the ‘■•f|ua(lroij, or div isioii forms, 
f^^ee Cavalry Kegulalions, p. ‘27. 

To Form by tmn .in front , an.I sne^ 
cessivcly arriring in ime, is by div I'-ioiis, 
or distmc;t bodies, to adyance forward 
hy word of commmid towcirdbUMy givert 
point of aligneinent. On these e^|»ions 
the eyes of the wlmle are turned to the 
hand to which they are to form, and 
wliieh they preserve rec^uired dis- 


1:iiicc.s. Tlie leading oil cer must ho on 
the imrard flank of his <livision; he 
cifiiducts it to its point of jiiiiciioii in 
line, and from thcncc dresses and ctir- 
leeis it on the person, who is previously 
placeil beyond limi, and prolonging the 
general hue. The outward flank of ihe 
last foiiJiod and halted body, i.s always 
considered as the point of coii junction 
( necessary intervals im hided) of the snc- 
( ceding one. Thus the looking and 
liMingofthe soldier is aiwavs tiovaids 
that ))oint, uiid the ii.iiik of the lino 
formid to; and tlie correction of dies- 
sing by flic olilcir is always made from 
thal pomt towards the otiu-r flank. 

7 licrefoie on all occasions of moving up, 
toniiing aftd dressing in line, by the 
iiieii lining Lliem.''clves to one hand ( ni- 
nunta ^ anil the oiIk ci s correc.ling to the 
oiIht (nHfnards ) tlie mo?t perfect line 
mav bi oblciiued. Comnuinding ollicers 
of if-ginicnts, when a c’onsuleiable line 
i> foiiMUg, mu^! take every advantage 
Irom timfoa.di/ (or ralher opporluneU) 
ihiowipg out intelligent jiersuns to give 
lliem tiiu‘ points in tiie ginieral lint. Tn 
iheFi i ntli^ei V i( c these persons are called 
(uloniu ni .N, I’ron ; , to fix any thinp, 

b> winch apN iriUMlireinion, pca-peiuh- 
cular or oila-iw i?i , mav be obtained. 

•7’u Foi.xi /on', i.5towlicel to tlie right 
or left fioip#oj>eii column of liivisions, 
siibdiv ision**, or sections, according to 
prescribed sr> a^ h» present one 

eoniinuid front or ‘•fraighr lipc; or to 
deploy fioin close eoliimn for the s^u.^- 
end, or to Mi to the front. 

7b ToitM /'/■/;. intnr, to rxti nd 
;lic front of a batralum or eoiiAumy 
letliKiug It to the least [lO-sibie di olh, 
from .ni\ existing number of’ ranks. 

7b I’niiM tiio dll p, is from rank tn- 
tirc or from three deep to produce a u- 
gular Imt' of lih s. 

7’u Tokm ihrt twAvysis loadd the ch juh 
of oPv' half file to two deep, and to j'lo- 
duce tlie natural formation of a baii.i- 
liun in line. 

7b roRM fA’tyi, is to diminish ihc 
natural extent of a b.iitalion forim d in 
line*, hv adding onehalf-fije to its dt^^tb.* 

To Form rrhctlon, is, from line, or 
open c<iluinn, to wheel a given number 
of puces forward or backward, so as to 
produce a diagonal or oblique -dircciioii 
in the ditVerynt proportions of^ line; the 
outwaid ilafik of «adi iuccmliug <h'»- 

iji'JUj 
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sion,c(>nipi\uy or st^ction, constantly prti- 
a perpendicular direcMoii, at a 
rejralaied disiiince, ti om the iuwiird hank 
ot* it:* leader, until it arrive ut its point 
of Jiinrtinii. 

To Tor 31 fi/W % erheUtm^ is to ad- 
Taitce in column towards any given ob- 
ject by a diagonal movement, so as 
eventually to produce a regular conti- 
nuity of fnait. See Eckeli.on or Di- 
A{’<oy A L morement, 

^bl'ORM clo$e coliitnuy is ttvmarchby 
ties in detached proportions of ii line, 
111 ! each proportion shall arrive in front 
or in rear of any given body. 

To Form opm coiuuui, is to wheel 
backwards or forwards, or to march 
ont by hies, so that the several propor- 
tknis of a luie may sunid in a perpendi- 
cular direction to one another, with in- 
tervals between them etpul to the extent 
of ilieir front. 

To Form circle, is to march a batta- 
lion or company, standing in line, from 
its two hanks ; the leading fdcs briiigiiig 
llteir right «uid left shoulders forwiu’d, 
no as to unite tlie whole in a circular 
ajntinuity of tiles. On the woid of coni- 
joand — 2b the ri^ht and hft,Jorm circle, 
the two Hank files bring their right and 
kft shoulders forward v and on the 
viord q'uick, march, the whole advaifcc. 
The center marks time, ti'ch file from 
the direct central one gradually iiiciiii- 
htg to right and left tillHhe juiictioii of 
the two extremes has been completed. 

The general use w hich is made of this 
formation is to punish odtndein, or to 
com ey public orders to the men in such 
a niauirter, that e\ery indivhlual may 
Imve an equal opportuniLv of hearing 
. wIriC is read, or delivered to the wl>ule 
battalion. 

To Form on, is to advance forward, 
so as to connect yourself with any given 
‘ object of formation, and to lengtlieii the 
lint. 

To Form on a front division, is from 
close, or open coiiiiiiii, oi- hy the march 
in echellon, to arrive hy a parallel move- 
ment at the right or left of any given 
«€livtsion, by which means a prolonga- 
tion of the line is produced. When this 
formation takes place with the right in 
front, the olt cer of the second or lead- 
ing division (the first standing fast, and 
all the rdU facing to the Jeft) having 
stepped out to the riglit at the words 


^tfick march! idlow's his division led by 
his serjeant to go on a space equal to its 
front, mid then gives his word halt, 
front y dress; bis Serjeant still remaining 
4m the lei't of his dn ision. The olHcer 
being still on the nglit of his division, 
iininediately gives the word march! and 
the ciivisjon piorceds at tlie ordinary 
step tow ai ds it s place in thoalignement. 
lie steps niinhly forward, and obliques 
so as to be within tlic tliird file of the 
left Hank of the preceding division, and 
is thus ready lo give the woids, halty 
dress ! at the instant his mw ard iiaiik 
man joins that division. Ho tlu'ii expe- 
ditiously correcis his nu n, (wIri have 
dressed upon thefoimi'il pari of the line, 
oil the distant i:iven piiinl) and resumes 
tns }>ro}»cr post in line. (»ret t care 
.should be taken in the'^e movement ^ lo 
prevent the outward ll.iiik of every ad- 
vrtiK'iiig division from oviT-stepping its 
ground; as it is a general principle in 
dressiug, to he rather behind the pre- 
ce.4ling formetl do ision at riie word iuiU, 
than bef'»re it ; (he word being the 
tiiuil amt conclusive diieciioic, and Us 
ohjrci heini/ inoie easily aitaincd hy a 
forwartl than a backward nmveineut. 

In this manlier every otlicr diMs’fvin 
proceeds; each otticer advancing, with a 
1 lirm, steady step, in a perpemlirnlav di- 
rection tow arils hi:* point of liinnalioii, 
wiiilc the dank scrjemit reinains at his 
point in the line, till the suc'cccdingolh- 
ccr, who h.ia dri'sscd his division, ar- 
rives to ixjil.Ke him; after which the 
serjtant cover- In.s own oHiccr. See 
Inhiiitrv Kcgulations, p. lol. 

To Form on u nar divtsion, is tf* 
fare all the j’.rece4ling divi-ioii.s whicli 
areincolnmn to the rijdit, (the point fif 
Hirming having been piev ioiislv taken in 
that direction, as far as the jirolongalioii ' 
of the head division will exleiid, and just 
l*cy 011(1 where the right of the battalion 
is to come; and to uncover the rear 
one, so us to enable it to advance for- 
ward to a givim point on the left, and 
take lip its place in the aligncinent. 

The leader of the front or head div 1- 
sion having been shewn the distant point 
in the uligiiement on which he is to 
march, and fiaving taken his internic- 
diute points, if necessary, at the word 
march, the faced divisions step off quick, 
heads of files are dressed to the left, the 
front one moves in tlie alignement with 
scrupulousi 
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i;i:rnf|jnl<ms exm’tituiie, anf! the fathers 
ccHitiiiuf* in a parallel directiou close on 
itsripiht; e*ich c«m’lully piesscrviiig its 
relative jxnals of prolongatioiij aiid be- 
ing Irouted by irs otilcer tlic instant it 
gets upon the ground, whicli is perpen- 
dicular to its iuteiulcd lormatiou in 
line. 

As soon as the mir division is un- 
covered, and ha*' receded the v\ord 
Ttmn-hy it pr«xve(is forward, nad when 
arii'.ed within a i'ew pausoi it.' i*roijnd, 
the ofheer coimnaiuung steps ininbiy up 
to the detached oiika ror ?-e!*)i..inr, who 
has carefully nnrlced us let t ai the new 
position, gi\es the words, //«/^,d/CM, and I 
quickly conrcls liis divi.Mon t»u the dis- i 
taut point of fonuation; ;Utei w hidi he 
repici'-o* i'ls sj'r;(*aiil on tlie riiiht of Ins 
daiMon. As ti:e olnctr v, liu e«nidu(*ts, 
this divii’jii has necos'-iuilv the loiigest 
extent of uround to laareh on, he must 
takf cspn end can* to observe his per- 
pernheahr fiiret fion, coii^r.inrU Leepinn- 
tiKf ddleunt points of foriuation m Uu 
eye, and prcser\ing a ptri’ect siiuare-' 
lies* of pn-uii. The intei mediate divi- 
sions will successively proceed and iwl- 
vuiu'o as flio ground optM\s Indore them. 

¥0 Form on a centra i div'rnon. To 
c\c cute this niantcm re, the frontandrear ' 
divjsiuiis must deploy, or open, sons 
Lo not over the iiaimd dniMon, and en- 
;.ible it to move up to a given point of 
aligiK'Mient. A fortniiij; point must be 
given to botii thinks m the prolunga- 
lioii I'f the liead division. 

Wheri the eauiioo of forming on a 
cciarai division has been given, the 
leading filiicers will shift lo tlie headsof 
their severai divii.ioiis, the inst iiu I la v 
liuve hedli f.iecd according to the hand 
which leads to tlnnr ground. The files 
during their deploy ineiit iinist be kept 
close, and well loeked up; and when 
tronted, must in*tanily be corn’Cted m 
their dressini: before they ni.irch for- 
ward.. The central division, when un- 
c«nered, /novisup iiit<» line loitsmark- 
ed Hank, 'rhose that were in front of 
it procet'd as in forming on a rear divi- 
.iion; rho.se that were in rear of it 
proi'cedasiu forming on a front division, 
ily* menus of Uicm: three formations, 
whicit are eflerted by the deployiiieiit, 
or Hank marciv every battiilioii in close 
umy uncover and oxfcnii its se- 


veral divisions. The previous foimatk^a 
of close colinim upon given propoitauiis 
of a brigade, battalion, &c. is done by 
facing and rooving inrvm'dsy and tlitis 
contracting the original line with any 
given division for the head ; which linn 
may again be restored by the dilTerent 
divisions faring and moving outward^ 
as we have just described, iiee infantry 
iJegulalijiiis, p. Idl, 

'Jo i’oRM l/ne f/M n rear company of 
the open Ci^ unm siundin" r n ccJiellon, that 
company remains placed; ihc othei*« 
face uhout, wIkcI back on the piv'Ot 
Il.mks of the column, as being those 
w'hicii afterwards first come into line. 
On the word marchy they move forward, 
and then hfdty Jront, succcoaively in the 
line of ihr rear company. 

To Ton -4 fine on the rear company 
fiutuL^lo the tear of tuc open colamn 
sttind'n:: in fchtito/iy the w'hole colunni 
ni.jsi first rountcniiciK h. ouch c■omp^ ny 
by liic^. and tht 11 proceed cua mforljung 
on a front company. 

7t» Form hne on a central company 
(p’ftteopen coftimn ; tliat company stand '■ 
fust, or IS w heeled on its owu center intv> 

I u new required direction. I'hose ia 
front nnist Ixi ordered to fact about, 
'file whole, except the central coni- 
paily, must wheel back the named iiuin- 
bor of paces* 'I'liose in front, on tbe 
proper pivot nanks of the column, ^nd 
llione in its reaf on tlie i-everse flank?, 
such bting the flanks that tii st arrive in 
' lino. The whole then marches in hue 
I with tlie central comp.iiiy. Infautj-y 
lleeulations, S. Idl. 

To Form / hie front clone eolu*^n or a 
rear coiopanj/ fninp to the rear; the 
whole of the column chan-jes front by 
ctmnterniarching earhciimpany bv 
The rcra* company stands la.-r, mid the 
rciiiaiiniit; coiiipanii'S face to the right, 
deploy, smrcssivcly /m/tjfronf, andiniA'e 
up inui the aiigni'inent. 

To loKM ( me. from close column on a 
central c om pa facing tothn rear: the 
central company cjuintermiirches end 
stands fast; the other companies fuca 
outwards, counfcrinaicli, deploy, ftid 
Fucces«ively iiuir(’!i uptothealiunemen?. 

Whenever the colinftii is a retiring 
one, Hiid the line is to front to the 
rear, the divisions must each counter- 
luarch befoui the foruiatiga I" 

v\hkli 
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which case the heatf A\ould be thrown 
back, and tlu rear fbrwiiril. See Infantry 
Kesxulations, p. ‘J07. 

f/h I’oKM iu poteiiCCf to ^\heel the 
right or li ft llaiik of a body of men, or 
to match tin lu forward by liUs, si)asto 
make that proportion of a line face in- 
wards, and resemble a potenee or gibbet. 
A double potenee may be fonned by ruii- 
ningiMit both llunks, sso that they stand 
in a pcrpi'iidicuiar direction facing to- 
ward-» each other. This formation is 
not only extremely usefol on actual ser- 
vice, but it conduces greatly to the ac- 
commodeition of aity UjUv of men whiidi 
may be marched iixto a place tlna has 
notsntiicicnt extent of ground to receive 
it in line. t 

l"01l]\LATr0X, in a military sense, 
the methodical arrangement, or drawing 
up of any gh^'n body of nu n mounted, 
or on font,acC(»rding 10 prescribed rulis 
and regulations. 

Curalrif UoKiiATiON, in conformity 
to His 3Ja testy’s orders, con>i&ta of the 
follow iiig proportions, \ 

Squadrons of cavalry arii composed 
each of two troop; regiments me com- 
posed each of two, threi, or mote 
squadrons ; and u line i** i omposeri of 
tw'o or iivne regiments. I'iic squadron 
is formed tv. o deep. ♦ 

Toumauox of\i u' 0 (jp, i*. till? draw iag 
out of a certain number of men on j| 
horseback on tj'(>(»p parade, in a 

rank entire, sized according to the si/e- 
rol!. 

Formation' n/' the squadron, is the 
inilila? y diajviMtlon of two troops that 
compost it closed into each, from tiuir 
several troop pm-ndes. In tln^ '>ituatiou, 
the ollicei s move out, and fm-m in a rank 
advanced tw o horses length, froniingto 
their troops. The 'jcrjcaiit^ and coieiing 
corporals retn buck, and dre'-s with the 
quarter-master in the rear. Wlicii the 
Ibrmatiun of a squadron has heen com- 
pleted, and its coinivjnont pai ts litivebeeri 
accurately told ofl', the commanding ofti- 
cer is adv auced a liorseS length before the 
standard. Two odicers are posted, one 
^nUach Hank of the front rank, covered 
by a corporal. One officer is posted in tlie 
centcrof thefront rank with the standard, 
iuid is covered by a corporal. Three 
Serjeants are placed, one on tlie right 
of the froAt of each of the fqur divisions, 
fitcept the right one^ and each is covered 


by a corporal, or jirivato dragoon. 'I'lio 
scrrc-files or supernumerary oilic‘ rs and 
serjeants, the ijuartcr-mastcrsand Ii miih 
pelers, are in the rear of tlieir scicral 
troops di\ idl'd in a line, at two horses 
diatuncL from rite rear rank. Fairicrs 
are behind ihe serrc-liles a horse’s length. 
Allowance is always made for sick and 
jdi*jeiit ollicers and iion-iominissioneil 
othciTs: and if a sidlli lent numhn* of 
any rank is iu)t ])rcscnt, then «erjeanl> 
replaci! officers, corporals replace ser- 
jeants, and lance-corporals or intelligent 
men replace corporals. 

Fot‘7natioj.\ considered as to general 
circumstanci admiistif afew dt\ lations 
from the strict letter of the term. It is; 
obsened in the oliicial regulations, that 
ill order to prcsi rie each troop tkiti re, it 
is not material, it one dwKion ho a file 
stronger than another. The ilaiik di- 
visions indeprl, both in cavalry and iii- 
fanliy rcglmnits, will be strongest ffuiii 
tltc addilitin of ollicers. Officei in 
the formation of squadrons, aie rciom- 
mtiiiKd to U; piistcd with their tjfvips. 
Corpurals not wanted to mark tin di- 
\isions, or to rover officers or scrie.nits, 
will be in tl'.e ranks according to iluir 
si/c, or be plufid m the outward bank 
llle of n.Lir tioop.-. iarruTs are con- 
'•idiied ns ditaclicd in all bitualions of 
I mamruvre. 

All iliese gMif r’d circumstanre*. of 
formation a jq)ly and take place, w In ilu-r 
the sipiadron be compO'^cd of tw or 
more injop-, and wlierl'.<-i the troops be 
mure or less :.lroiig. .See ( ’avalry Ke- 
gid'iriun^, j»agrs 7 ,», and 9. 

Gcncrai auults or’ Foummion, an* 
when a regiment biokcn into and inundi- 
iiig in open columi), iinisl ann'e at and 
enter on the giound on which it is to 
form in line, liilicr m tUc (ii/ufion of- 
that line, ja rptndu u/ur i«) that liiu', or 
ill a direction more or less o/Vi/yi/c betwixt 
the other two. For spcciHc explaiiaiioiis 
see pagoUO Ca\alr\ Kegulatiuin. . 

Infanby Form \iion, is thcarrangc- 
iiiciit or disposition of any gi\ (?ii number 
of men on foot according to jirescribed 
rules and regulations. When I he com- 
panies join, (which arc gciitTally ten in 
number, viz. 1 grenadier, 8 biiltuliou, 
and 1 light company,) and the. battalion 
is formed, there is not to be any^iiiterval 
between tberelativ e parts, but t’lu' whole 
front must present a continuity ol points. 
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;iiut oni* roinpact rejL'Uitir iine from tlio || 
llank tile of tlic* i:r('iia(llor‘i to the think |j 
tile of till- li>];htcoiii|)fmy. j 

'J’liO fonnat'ion or ilrawinc; np of the !| 
roinpaiiios uill he us follow ■> friim liirht I 
to left; L:rcn;'(ficrs on the hjilit. j 

eonipanv on iho li ft ; — tiiO four cld- . 
i‘..t e.ipt.iins mo on tiu; li'ihi of the , 
jjraiid dnibion^. — ollieors oomijuunlint: i 
oompanies or platoons are all on the j 
rij;ht of tIu' front rank of their rospec- i 
tive ('oininamis. ! 


'J'ho < i»:la hattallon romp-anics will ! 
ronipi>bofour«jian(Uh\ I'^lons — i iuhtc oni- ’ 
pani( s orplaiooii^ — ''ivloeii subdivisions j 
— thiftv-l'vo "celions^ i\hen snllicienfly 
»tron:; lo be so di\itlLil, otherwise" tw ('in \- | 
four, for the purptise^ of inarch. 1i\e i 
b‘itt:ili(«i is likewise divided into riLdit ! 
and hit wiiiirs. When ilie battalion is.| 
on a Inixb ( siablisliment, «.a('li company ■ 
will be divid(d into te.o Otnial pails, j 
fclilfd platoon^'. When llu. ten eoin- 
paifn ^ an' with tbo baUafaJii, tliev niuv ; 
(lien bo di\ nied in!o live i;rand <hviMons i 
fioin Miiiit to Icll. 'j’his Is done lo len- , 
(hr l!i( firiiiL^s laoro ewMct, and to faci- j 
lilale (h’ploN-inoveinonl*'. 

'riu' liattaiion compaiia s will be luiin- 
bc^i'd from the ri<j;lu to the left ♦. ' 

Sk 0. 7. 8. 'I'hc siib(iiM.''ions will be 
numbiied 1. 2. of taeb. The st'etioii-s 
vrill lie miinbeiod 1. 8. 4. of eacli. 

'fbe tiles of ronipaines will aKolu nnni- 
beiTil 1. 8. -1. the ‘grenadier aiul 1] 

li‘.d»t I'ompanie.-. will be luunberetl sepa- jj 
ralelyiii tlie ^anie manner, and with the J 
addilit)!! of ihoM' distinctions. No |l 


till oration is to be iiuido in tlmsc up- | 
pellations w hetlicr tlie battiilion be faced | 
lo front or rear. j 

FoijmaTion at cfoic imfer, is the ] 
arraniienu^nt of any i;i\ en number of men ! 

ranks at llie distance of one pace, I 
o\C(‘pt where there is a fourth, or su- | 
perimmerary niiik, wdiich has three 
|>a(‘es. 1 11 fii in<^ order the ranks are more 
closely* locked in. 

\\’hen a battalion is formed in close 
order, the fie ld oflicers and adjiitunt are 
iiiounted. 4'he commuiiding ollicer U 
the only olVicor lulvunced in front for 
the j;oneral purpose of exercise, when the 
battalion js ^!ino;ie; but in the inarch in 
line, and liurinjx th(' firinps, he is in the 
rear. The other mounted tield olf eers 
are in the rear of each wiiip. The ad- 
jutaut’& stutioii is in the rear of ihe bat- 


talion, rather to the left of the con> 
inundinp ofliccr. One ollicer is on the 
riplit of the front rank of each com- 
pany or philoon, and one »in the Tcft 
of tlie hattalioii. All these aio covered 
ill the rear by tiu ir resptrbve serji aiit^., 
and the renKiiniiinotficmsand Serjeants 
are in a fourtli rank behind their coinira- 
nle*». Theie are no coverers in the cen- 
1 er rank to ollicers or coloui '•>, The colours 
are placed betwei n the fomtli and lifth 
battalion 'tompanie^, botli in (lie front. 
Kink, and t^acli covered by a iion-coin- 
niissioncd ollietr, or steady nian in the 
rear rank. One seijeanl is in the front 
rank betwivi the colours; Iieiscoveied 
byasecond ‘'('rjeaniin thercar rank, and 
by a third* in the sn pern uinerary rank. 
'Miesolcbusines.-^ of tlu^ac tiuee serj(-aiits 
i>\ when the battalion moves in line, to 
adv ance and diicct the marcii accoidiiii; 
to prcberdu'd instnicMons. The placei 
of till brst of ihose serjeants, when tlicy 
domo\(^out, i-> jiioserveil liv a named 
ouicer or se rjeani, who nu>ve^ up I'roiii 
the supei iiumer.n y rank for that purjiosi^ 
'I’hc- music is posted in the rear of the 
ritiht (tutor con\}».in\, in a ^inple rank, 
tliree pjir('S lAlniid tlie fourth rank; 
the pioneers at tbc same distance in 
rear of tlio fourth rank of the left 
ceitter conipaiK, and in a siniile rank; 
the di uinnie.‘v.s of the (^ipbt battalion 
eompaiiies are assembled in two di- 
visions, sis paces beluiKi the third lank 
of their second and seventh compu^ 
iiic". The iiieiiadier and liplit com- 
pany drummers and lifers are six paces 
behind tlieir respeciivc companies. The 
stiUV ollicers are three paces behmd the 
music. 

Formation at open on/cr, is any open 
(ii>]»osition or arranpeiiumt of men by 
ranks at straight lines parallel to each 
other. 

When a battalion is directed to take 
uj>en order, the rear ranks fall back 
one and two paces, each dressing by the 
ripliL the instant it arrives on ibe proniul. 
The ollicers in the front rank, as also 
the coloui s, move out thive paces. 
Those* in the lear, topether with £i*u? 
music, advaiK’c through llu* intervals left 
open by the front rank (Hfjcers, and di- 
vide themselves in the follow mp m.in- 
ner : the captains eoveviiip the second tile 
from the ripliLtlie liculuiauls tlfc second 
£» iiie 
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file from the left, and the eiiiiciis oppo- 
site the center of their respective coinpii- 
The 11111*^10 form between the co- 
lonrs and the front rank. The serjeant 
coverers move up to the front rank, to 
fill lip the iiiterxals left by the oli eers. 
The pioneer*- fall hack to si\ paces dib- 
tance behind tlieeenierof the rear rank. 
The drnininers take the same distance 
beliind theirdiiision**. The major moves 
lo ilu- ri‘;liL of the line of oiy^'ers; the 
adjutant to the loft of the front rank, 
'rhe btatV place them>ches on the ri^lit 
of the front nuik of the preiuulieib. 
Tlie colonel and licntenani-coloncl dis- 
jnouiilcd, advance before the ctiloiirs 
four and two paces. See Infaiary Ke- 
j^ulations. Sec. 7o. 

FORMER, ir. To form, to put in 
order. 

Formfr imc troupe, Fr. To drill and 
discipline any numher of men, so as to 
enable them to act in troops or compa- 
nies. I 

FORMERS, round pieces of wood 
that are fitted to the diameter of the 
bore of a gun, round which the cartridge 
paper, parchment, or cotton is rolled 
beiore it is sewed. | 

Formers, were likewise used ainont; 
officers and soldiers to reduce their < lyb^ 
toanuniforni bhape, before the general 
introduction of tads. * 

FORMATION of ^guards. See 
Guards. 

FORT, (Fort, Fr.) a small forti- 
fied place, environed on all side-wiili 
a ditch, rampart, and parapet. It> 
use is |o secure some hi!;h troiind, or 
the passage of a river, or to in. ike «j'> d 
an advantageous post, to d( fi iul tiie 
lines and (juiirtcrs of a sio^e, \c. 

Forts arc made of dillerent figures 
and extents, according to the exigenev 
of the sen ite, or the peculiar iiaime of 
tlM ground. Some are fortified with 
bastions, others with dcnii-l);»stioiis. 
Some are in form of a srpiarr, others of 
a pentagon. Some again aremadt in the 
form of a star, having o or 7 angles A 
^ ffujt ditfers from a ciuidel, the last be- 
ing built to command some town. Sec 
Citadel. 

RoVfl/ F ort, one whose Tme of de_ 
fence is at least toises long. 

Triangular Forts, are frcrjiiently 
made with half-hastions; *liut they are 
irery imperfect, lecaubc the faee^ art 


not seen or defended from any other 
part. If, instead of being terminated 
at the angle, they were directed to a 
point about *20 toises from it, they would 
he much better, as tlien they might ho 
defended hy tliat lengtli of the lanniart, 
though but very ohliquf ly. 'Fhe ditch 
ought to he from 8 to 10 toises. Suine- 
tinie*' instead of Imlf-hastions at the an- 
gles, whole ones are placed in the mid- 
ille of tile sidis. The gorg(‘3 of these, 
bastions maybe from 20 to 21- toises, 
when the “-idcs arc from JOO to 120; 
the llank.sare perpendicular to tlie sides, 
from 10 to 12 toisis long; aiul the ca- 
pitals from 20 to wM. If the ‘•idc^ liap- 
pen to he more or less, thcpuits of the 
bastions are likewise made more^oiTcss 
in juMportion. 'Flic ditch round this 
I’ort may be or 12 toises wide. 

'Flic i.impaits and parapets of these 
sorts of woi ks are cominorly rnad^ of 
turf, and the outside of the parapet is 
fraised : that is, a uow' of palis:iiles is 
placed about the middle of the slope, in 
an hoii/jintal maimei, the points de- 
clining ratlurr a little downwards, that 
the gicnadi s or fire-works thrown upon 
them may roll down into the dit^ji; 
and if the ditch Is dry, a row of piili- 
^adt>shou!fl he placed in the midilleof 
It, to pn w ill thi* enemy iiom [nis-iuir 
over it unpi iceived, and to scciiiT tht» 
fort from any sui prise. 

I’olM f/c Kiirpa^ne, Fr. atuld fortl- 
jjeatiou. Si'i I'oi. 1 f 1 1 ( V I ION. 

J OilTlM>''. ( Fortrt's>(\ Fr.) .\ny 
'.liongi bar leiidc.cfl so by art, or orl- 
irinally so by hxal acK aiita-ies, or by 
iij« ans of botli nature and art. J'laccs 
wliieh are by nature cgencrally 

stand upon mount. un-', piecipicc-, in 
’.!»« middle of a marsh, on lie* sc;a-c oast, 
ill a lal.'e, or on the banks of some la i gi: 
river. I'lacc-, wliich aie .strong by ait, 
ov’.e tin irsfreiigtli to thtsKiboiir of man, 
whose ipgduiity and pei.-everaiicc siil>- 
siiiute diti'hes and lainparts wlicae 
monntaiiis and i iv( » s arc wanting. 

rcJinil lCATKlN, is the art of 
foitifying a town or other place; or of 
putting It ill such a posture of defence, 
lliat evejy one ot its ])arts defends, and 
is defended by ."Oine other parts, by 
loeaiis of ramparts, parajieLs, ditelus, 
and otliu- out-works; to the end that a 
small luinibur of men within may be 
able to defeiifl tlicinsclves for a coiisi- 

der4ble 
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clchiblc time acjainjjt the asiiiiultb- ef a 
numerous army without; bo thai llie 
rneiiiy, in attiickin;; them, inu^t ol* iic- 
ccbsity, suffer ^reat loss. 

Foj lification may he dl\i(l( tl into .in- 
cient and iiiocVru; olVeii'ije, ai.d de- 
loiisive; re^yular and ine<^ular; natu- 
ral and artilieial, <S:o. 

A mil tit I'oin II jc a r io.\, at llri-t con- 
sisted oi' walls or deU m es luatlo ot 
the trunks and hrauehes til* lice^, 
mixed with earth, for scruiily a^auMt 
the attacks of an t iieiny. invention 
<jvves its oriiiin to nece.'isil' ; for![fu'ntiuii 
^ellns to lia\eh;ul I’e ir for its hu'-is; for ; 
when mail had no ollu r tncniv imt tlic j 
wild Ijeasl'', the walK ot his eolta^e ! 
were his seeurit\ ; hut wlu’ii piuit. am- j 
hition,«aiui a\:ii ieiy had po-^e?^e(l the | 
minds of the stronj: aMd ihe d.uiiii: to,, 
commit liuleneis ij|nn llieu wcakci j 
iK'inhhour?, either to ''o! , < ‘ ll'Cin to ! 
heu or f») I'liifuler their little in- j 

Jitritanci’, it v\as natural tor tlic latter . 
to contrite how to deli'iid llicmMlies 
from such iniunts. i 

Whoeier has been in Noith '\i»m . .ca, | 
may have seen jortijlcatum in Us m- \\ 
laney. j! 

^riicrc are ahundanee of Indian '/dla- 1 
jres feiu'ed round by loui: siuUs dri\tii ^ 
into the i:romul, with iiuj^s or tarlii to i 
fill the intervals; and this is tluir scdi- , 
lily (toiiilher with tluir own \ Juda.iei , 
lu'alnst llitM ruehy ufllio^aiai^e mi^b- 
boiiriii!^ nations. ' 

Nor f 'oi lificution much less am lei't 

than mankind; for (hiin, the son of 
Adam, built a c ity with a wall round . 
it upon Mount J/ibaii, and called it alter | 
the name of his son raiocli, iheruiusof ; 
which, if is said, are to be semi to this 
day; and the Jkibyloniaiis, soon after . 
•the delude, built eiiics, and eiicomp.is- j 
sed them witli strom; walN. i 

At first people thought ihemsen cssafe j 
cnoiij^h with a sinjj^le wall, behind wliieh ' 
they made use of tlieir darts and arrows ! 
with safety: but as other warlike m- | 
struments were continually invented to ] 
destroy these feeble structure5, so on the ' 
other hand persons acting on the defen- ’ 
sive were oblij^ed to builii sti'on::or ami 
slroiii;er; to resist the new cuiitrUcd 
forces of tlie desperate assailants. j 

Wliat improvi iueiits they made in | 

»trenj;thcnin^ llieir walls many aees ago, : 
apj)ear from liistory. The iir^t w alls w e | 


e\ Cl* read of, and which were built b> 
Cain were of brick; and the ancient 
Grecians, long before Rome was ever 
thoiiiilit of, used brick and rubble si o1ii\ 
with winch they built a vast w’ull, join- 
iiig Meumt Hvmetus to the city of 
i\lhen^. The Bahyloniaii walls, built 
by Scmirami^, or, as others will liaveir, 
by Bilus, wcK, ai> met thick; and 100 
ffel liigh, with towers 10 feet higlier, 
built upon lliem, cemented w-itli Lilu- 
nun or a‘^jfiall iH. 'J'iiuM- of Jeni-aleia 
s( t'ln to h:i\e conic but little short of 
thc'jii, Mijce, 111 the sicLC by Titus, all 
lh(‘ Homau battei iiig-rains, johu.d with 
Rcjinan art and com age, could n move 
but 1 slolie^(llll iit'the lower of Antonia 
m a whole ;iii;ht’s assault. 

AiU vJlt/ tf/icufiofi had arrived at this 
height, It stopped for many m.o s, imtil 
ll.n U-.C ol i. Uiij.LO\der and guns was 
louiid out; and tiien the ronml and 
srpi lie lowers, wliicli were \erv good 
thinks ULi'mist how 3 and arrows iacauie 
hut iiidith rcnl ones a'i.iiiiht the violi nee 
oi canioii; nor did rue baltlenieiiis any 
loniitr Old r a hiihcg pda'-c, when the. 
lorce of Olio “hot holli owiset the hat- 
tU uicnt, and(ie-tio\c'(l lluh^ewlio sought 
security t‘inm it. " 

J\l(Ktcnt ro’iiTij i( Aiio>, is the way 
of ^leh'iK C Mow U“('ih turmnt: the wails 
into rampart^, and srju.ne and round 
towers into ba-'iion*-, defended by nu- 
iiieiiJUN oiitwoi !?•«>; all which are made 
“O N,,ii(l ibat tlicy caimoL Ic beat down, 
but L>\ ih. continual fire of several bat- 
teries of cannon. Tiiese bastions at 
first w%re but small, tlieir gorges nar- 
row, ilu'ir ilauks and faces shott, and 
at a gn at distance from each other, av 
are ttiose now to lie seen in tlic city 
of Aniwcip, built in I.*)!!), by C'liailc> 
V. einpeior of (iennany; since which 
lime they have been greatly iiiiprovLil 
and enlarged, and are now arrived to 
tliat degree of strength, that ii is Al- 
most a receiveil opinion, that the arc 
of fortiiu'atiun is at its height, and 
almost uicapablc of being carried to a 
much greater perfection. 

OjI'i nsire Kou 1 1 fjl a i ion shew < l\itw'<* 
to besiege and lake fortilled places; it 
fiiitlicr teaches a concral liow to take 
all advantages for his troops; the man- 
ner of encamping, and method of car- 
rying on citlicr a regular or Irregular 
E c ^ 
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6i('i;o, according as cil■culn^ lances may 
dime. 

])cfcn>ihr roRiirrc\Tin\ shews a 
govern')!’ how' to make the most of a 
garrison connniltcd to his care, an«l to 
provide all things necessary lor its de- 
fence. 

Rci^iifn?' FoaTincATiON is that hiiilt 
in a regular polygf n, the sides and an- 
gles of which arc all equal, bcimj (.oin- 
inonlv a musket-sliot rn)in each other, 
and lortified according to tfle ruh s of 
art. 

Irregular FonTrrrr \ noy, on the 
contrary, is that where the sidt ^atid an- 
gles aie not miifonn, efjui-distant, or 
equal; which is ow lim to the iric^u- 
laiity of the ground, \ allies, Vi\t i?, InlU, 
and the like. 

To roR’iiFY innaf'ihy is to rcj)re**ent 
the bastion within the polyion propon’d \ 
to be fortn’iul, and tlien that p j 

is called the erterinr pohfgoUy and < ;u li 
of its sides the evtenor .^ntej ttM nnnni- 
ingat the points of the tv\o iican st bas- ; 
tions. ; 

7hFoKiii’i !•; to reprt sent j 

the haslion witliont tin* |)o!\»j;on pro- I 
posed to be foriiiied, and tnen the pol\- i 
eon is called the inlcrinr poi^gon^ ainl j 
each of Its ^nles tlie bilotoi Si fc lej- ' 
ininating in ihti centers of the two near- ! 
est bastions. j 

H/cwcn^ury Fomirrc \tton, hv^oine j 
likewise called tlie iln orvof foiiiiica- 
tion, roiisi-ts in rriicing the pjan> and 
profiles of a fortificaliop om paper, with 
scales and coinpa>ses; and examiniiiL' 
the systems proposed by diiVcrent au- 
thors, ^n order to disC(»ver their advan- 
t:g:es aiul di'^advautaire*'. 'I'he eieuie-n- 
tary part is likewise ditidtd into regu- 
luraiid irregular lortilication, w Jiicli scr. 

Fro7it Fort 11 ifA'i ION, any propoi- 
tion of the body of a piac-c, consisting 
o(^two half bastions and a ciirtiun, 

Fracticul Foiiiiric \ i ro’% consists in 
forming a pniject of a fortification, ac- 
cording to the nature of the gniiiiid, 
and other necessary circumstance >*, to 
trace it on the ground, and to rxccutc 
tlTc pniject, together with ail tln» mili- 
tary liiiihlings, surlias iiiaga/ine?, store- 
liouses, barracks, brid'gcs, (\X’. 

The foil on inu arc the iiauics of cvci'y 
part of a FoRil Fic\ riON ; and first 
of lines, wliicli are^divided irjto 
right iiiica, and curve lines. 


Line if .I'fmee, is the distance he- 
tw «'cn till' saljciii angle of the bastion, 
and theoppnsilo Hank; that is, it is the 
1‘nce pro(iiic« (l to the li mk. t 'oininon 
cxjjeriencc, togetlier, uitli some of the 
git all st arli-ts in fortilication, nnftni- 
inoiisly agree, llr.it the fine.', of ffrjcuer 
may extt'inl (ihon'jh not exci i d) InO 
fathom. Some jiiilccd will aliirin, tliat, 
as a musket doi s not carry moic than 
fathom [)oii.f blank, the aiigU* of ilie 
bastion should hi* no furUicr I’einovt d 
from its op[)o-.itc Jlaiik. \Vc agree lh.it. 
a nuiskct i ariic^no fui iher pomt-blan'\ ; 
bait we are 'Jinc it will doeMcnlion, 
and kill, at IJ'.O fathom, 'i'lii' enemy gr- 
neralh makes Ins hieachc'- near tin* mid- 
tile of tlie face; which if gr.mfed, tin* 
line of fii’cfroni the Hank to the breach, 
^scarroK exceeds i;i<) fatiiom; bcsiiji 
the cannon ot‘ the flank d<ics less e\ecit- 
ciition upon a short Ime rf th fenetxly^iw 
*)n a long one. 

[ Istae tfilf fi lice firhnhf, i.s a Imc draw n 
froi i the angle of the curtain, to iho 
point of the o})))o<ite liastion, which is 
not to c’si’. I (1 r.H) fathom; ami fioni 
the point of the i-nrl.nn, ami Hank, tf) 

I the hue of tlit opposite h i^inm, wlmh 
j IS to be detended. This line mav. not 
1 improperly be railed m good ]aigh«li 
[ the Im'nog-ftauhy siiu'e it pai ll\ ►< es the. 
eppo-7le faces in rtioe; j.nd the shot 
from It, C'^jiciiahy near the orillon, 
all ike acaiiist ilie iace«. Anthor.s me 
imiiiei’oii^ both for and against the ft- 
chant and luzant ime^: wei.nonlv si i 
do^\n as .ilixed rule, tliat the mm e pow- 
erful the actnr qiiahtv is fhi more the 
pa‘«si\e inn-'t sufter; ih.it in fm tification 
the artiM* ipiallty i> the tire, yilni h dis- 
roveis tlie aMsailaiits (^w ho are the pas- 
sive) going to attack the fai’c of th.e 
opposite bastion: rons(r|m nil \ iheinoie. 
j thisa(’li\c (pialily is augmented, b\ so 
1 much the more must the passuc sul.- 
jects sufli r: and from tlience wc argue 
for x\\ei fichant fanky since itaiiAincntji 
this active qiiahtv, hx ail the lire of the 
curtain added to the Hank, which is the 
pi’inripal action in the art of defence*. 

Line if (left me. razuut, is a linr 
drawn from tlie point of the bas(/io*i 
along the face, ^till it comes to ilie ciir- 
tjiii, whieh shows how much of the ciir- 
laiii will clear or deiciid tho faic. 'Fins 
line may very justly in our language be 
culled the Sicceping-Jlank : bccuusc t.ln> 
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shot as it wave sweeps along the oppo- 
site taccs. This line, as well as the 
Jichaufy has many supporters, and as 
many opponents. In our iiumhlo opi- 
nion, the line fu'hant is prelerahle to 
the Hav razanl. 

Line of’ eirevmimllation. Sec Sir.or.. 
Se(‘ ( ’ I Rc e M v.v i,i, a i i on . 

Linn of cont rurnllation. Sec Cox- 

TJ.AVALKA’I TON'. 

Line of eon tiler-approach. See Ar- 
I'HOVCIII s. 

Capifal-linr, is an iinagiuiuy lino 
whii-li (Inulcs llic work into two ecjual 
aiul similar parts, or a line diawii iioin 
i!ie jjoint ol' the bastion to llie point 
where tlu' two ilinn-gorges meet, 

i.ini of tit fe nee prolonfsed. In the 
s»ni.ii(? aiifl nuj^t pol\gons ot' the l(“ss( r 
I'ortihe nion, yjii ])i’oU»!ig flic line ot'de* 
fence; but in the puKgoc-) of the greater 
a-’^l leeaner, yju rlraw a hue fioiii the 
angle of the «)jip(isi(e shuulder to the 
auLle nl' the nniain, upon whieli vm; 
i.us(' a per()en(l:eul,ir, which sents foi 
the fii si hue of the llaiik. 

bkuno s' of the on lilt a In a I’oiu u r- 

1 It \ » ION. 

An"f>' of Hu ttnle/'y in a j)ol\gon, is 
fftniuMl hy two radii drawn to the e\- 
tiemities of each side, or iVoin the 
ei'iiu", t<Timnating at the lw«> marcsi 
angles ol’ tile figure. 

mini'll' of a httsfioOf} that whu'Ii i> 
LInnkeil anuli, ^ matlo hv the two 
faces being llie oiiteriiiosl part of ibe 
bastion, most e\posed to tlie <'ueiiiv’.s 
batteries, frequent ly called tlie saliaiit 
angle or jioint of tlie bastion. 

Angle ttf the poh/gon is made by ibe 
concouige of two adjacent sides of a 
polygon, in the center ot tiie bastion. 
A7ig/e of the triangle, is half the aii- 
* gle of the pidygon. 

Anglt' of the. shoultler, ? is made b\ 
Angle of the epanie, S the face and 
flank of the bastion. 

Atfgle of the lhtuh\ ? that which is 
Angle of the eurtoin, j made hv, and 
rimtained between the curtain and the 
flank. 

Angle of the tenaille, J made by 2 lines 
IHanking angle, { lii haiil^ that i>, 
the hire* of the two bastions extended 
till they ini>et. in an angle towards tlie 
curtain, and is that which ulvvii> scar- 
ries Its point towards the work. 

Dcad-anglc. liv ery angle is «o called 
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that points inwards, or is not well de- 
ieiided. 

Angle, of the ditch, is foriried before 
the center of tlie curtain, by the outward 
line of the ditch. 

Angle realrout, ? is anyanglc whose 

Rc-cntei inguiiglvyS pomt turns in- 
wards, or towards the place; that is 
who'Jc legs open towards tlie held. 

Salio/it ui/i^fr, la that wliicli points 
oiilwaids, or whose legs ’Open towards 
the place? 

Angle of the complement of the line of 
defence, is the angle funned hy the in- 
hTsection ot' the 2 coiiiplenieiUs with 
eai h other. 

Inaard tlanhing angle, that which is 
made, l.v tTie llanlviiig hue, and the cur- 
tain. Set Am,! 1 ’. 

Aa.ncs of the solid uoiks of a For- 
th- ir V I ION. 

Adi nnct d-fu.'^'^y ) orditt'h, made at the 

Aioat-fosin, J fo<)t of the uUich; it 
is butveiy selrloin madt', htcausc it is 
easily taken, and stives for a trench 
to till' h(‘sicjic^i>. 

Appnreille, that slope or easy ascent 
which leads to tlic platform of the bas- 
tion, or to any otlier work, where the 
aiiilicrv, \'c. are hrought up and ear- 
ned d«)wii. 

Approat hc^ are a kind of roads or 
pas'-agi s Mins, in the groued by the lic- 
siegiTs, whcrc.Jj,y approach the 

place nndor cover of the lire from the 
garrison. 

Area, the *iuperlicial content of a 
rampuit or other work. 

-l/;w is a \M)rk placed at the sali- 
ent niiule of the glacis, and coiTsists of 
two p irapets, <Mch about 40 fathoms 
long; this work has a conmuinication 
with the covert way, of about 24 or 23 
feet broad, called a caponnierc, with a 
ditch before it of about 5 or (5 fathoniy 
and a traverse at the entrance, of 3 
fathom thick, and a passage of (3 or 8 
feet round it. 

lianijnittc, whether single or double 
is u kind of stc]>, made on the rampart 
of a work near the parapet, for the 
troops to stand upon, in order to 
over the parapet ; it is generally 3 feet 
high when double, and ItJ when single, 
and about 3 feet broad, and 4t feet 
lower than the parapet. ^ 

liastion. K' a part of the inner inclo- 
sure of a fortilicatioii, making an angle 

towards 
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towards thc-i iield, niid C(»iisl>ts oF two ' tcnned.iate one between that and CO 
faces, 2 liMik-, and an <‘peiiinv to\\i^rd^ < dcjrrec'*. 

th^cciitrc fd’t lie place, called the ^oigi ; | Fulf haHtiiVis \iTe best calculated for 
or it is rather a lariie mass of ctHtli, j intrciichinenN, v hich are thrown up at 
usually faced \Mth soils, sometimes with the or by meaus ofaca\alicr, 

brick, but rarely with stone; lm\mg I whose hu es arc inaile parallel to thos*- of 
the tiwure described. ■ the bastion .it rlu di>lariee of l.> hoses; 

Witli regard to the first invention of having its ikniKS at tlu* cii-tnncc of 12 
bastions, thc're arc inanv ('pinions j toisos, and a ditehinea* iiriiig o. 
amongst authors. Some liave attributed j Large h. \e the advantage of 

this invention to Zi^ea, the Rolicnnan; ■ small ones, for this j. ilpable reason; the 
otliers to Achmet Ihi^'iiaw, w^io having ; baslit>nbcipge(»ii'«i(lei(tithewvMkesl part, 
taken Otranto in the \ear 1 IbO, ioniiM d of i!ie body of a jhace, is idwavs air 
it in a particular manner, willlhi'^ sup- 1 tacked; whc'ii tlicic is nx-ni for iioops, 
posed to be the first instanre of the use ' cannon and mortar-*, if^ mitiiral vs^ak- 
of bastion-, 'riio.-e wbu wrote on the • ne-s is gr. at Iv inneditd. 
subject of fortitication 200 \earsai;o, ‘ 6'o/g<'«»/V/ /c-o llieo.tiavalbi twion 

seem to suppose that ba'^ubns were a - the e.\lii'mity mie il;nik and thai of 
gi adnalin'pri.M'snent in lilt* ancient r.ic- liie next. • 

ihod of liii'ding, rather than a new j • Flat I’asl'an. '''hen a ba-iion upon a 
thought, that any one person tondi ii«J*t lino i> -n en-'-triani li, iluit its 
claim the honour of. It is certain, iiow- j ddni-Ljavt*. do imt form an aa.de, ^ is 
ever, liut tluv were well kin'wn -o->ii cala i a n.-l boh n. 
after the 'vtai loOO; b-r in lolO. 'rar- j| (iori:r o/ o jiu! i lm<*, 

talea published Qiamff ^ naniiioit d - f uha h iirm..uL^ * idi di-taiKL l,i iv.tt n 
vasv. 111 thcoth nook "f which heincii- ! lu*) flank*. 

tloi.-, that wlii'M he loswied at W'roiri jl Soh.i ? A ba*rion 1-* 'iid to lie 

(winch must have hdii many yeais I jj Fid' I (sola! or hi wi * n iho 

ibrej he saw basliono of a piodiiioa^ | level '^.oiawl w i*^liiins i v , n w h i j-im- 
size; some liinslied, and others build- Ij nait ; that i-, nhcii dic m.Mdi liidte 
ing: and there is besides, in the sanie j; levi i, iheparajai biingoniv nuiit eU vat- 
book, a plan of Turin, wlncli was tlnn • (d linni the m -i. >ohd ba^riims have this 
forlififd with 4 ba-lion-, {md .-(ctihio advantage over other.-, that ihe\ afiord 
have been com|*k.!:^’d,.*sonie innc be- caitli enough to make a letu iiehmi ut, 
fore. I iii ca-c ihec nem;. lr>flge tlu inst Ivf s on 

The great rule in conslructing a has- . the top of tiie ba-iion, .md the be-it gyd 
tion IS, that every pait of it mav be are rc.-oI\<d to dispute ivery incii of 
seen and defended from some (>llier pai t. gi’ound. 

Mere jypgle.s are tlicrefoic not suli'cicnt, j 11 uU me ha at inn,} \s ihwi where the 
but flanks and face « aie likrvM**^ ntees- ' L.nidn ! a-iinn, jJ levil gromid within 
Sary. The faces must not be h*ss than i-» miicli tower tlian the rampart, or 
flO fathom, nor more than fi.’i. Ti.eloi:- that part next to the parapet, wlnic 
ger the flanks are the gixutci is the ad- the Iro-j)' .'im- plact d to defend the 
▼antage which can be derived from them, ttoii. Ilie dis idvanti.ge of llic*.< kinds* 
They must therefore stand at right an- • orha^tious i-, the t-.m!: bring ho low, 
gles with the line of dctcnce. At the j that whin an eufiny is once lodged on 
same time the disposition of thoibrnks the rainpait, rlii.c is no makingaie- 
makes the principal part of a fortiin-;;- ' trcncimienr, tow.ud*, the ruiter, hut 
tiop, as on them the defence cliic ily de- • what will be under tin* iuo of tho bo 
pends; and it is this that has iiiirodueed I slcucrs. 

various kinds of fortifying. . . Detached fmfinn, i, rliat wliich isse- 

The angle of tlic bastion must exceed paraicd or cut. olf from tin; body of the 
00®; otherwise it will be too small to ; place, and differs from a halt moon, 
give room for the guns, and will either whose rampart and })ar:ipttare lower, 
render the line of defence too long, nr and not so thick as ilio^e of the place,* 
the flanks too .short. It must therefore ,! having the same proportion with tliw 
be either a right angle, Vr some in- j work'* of the place. Couiiitr-guards 

witU 
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with flanks are sometimes called de- 
tached bastions. 

Cut bastion, is that whoso saliant an^le 
or point is cut oti^ instead of which il 
has a ro-onterin^ anirlo, or an angle in- 
warils. It is used, either when the an- 
gle would, without such a rontrivanci*, 
he too acute, or when water, or some 
other iinpedirrient, prevents the bastion 
from being earricil to its lull extent. 

Compost'd busti<i7u is when two sides of 
the intci lor polvjon uie \ery un<<jual, 
whiili a'^o n iith^rs the gorgt'' UM*‘(iu;d: 
it 11 K 13 nor il^|)i■o|)el■l^ be railed a forced 
bnsfit'ii^ licljjg as it were 1 * need into liiat 
I’orjM. 

I h fo) med I- t.'^ffon, is when the irre- 
Lndarir\ of ilu‘ lim ^ and aiiirle.s c iuses 
llie havjoii to apiu ar di ibrne'd, or eut 
of sll.lpi'. • 

( ()inp<.>.'d (if oiu’ fa(“e 
onl^, livis out one ll.mix, and a deiui- 
go I ';e. 

Dot’l'te (urdtu't^ 1" t* *: v.h(< li i- i:i» (<1 
on llic I'l.tne of n!io.'.<r lint 

inijch hi.L‘ier; li imiil t '/ or Ut ti et la- 
tween the parapet ol tin* lowi r, and the 
foot of the higner; aiul is 'oim tiines in 
the natUii' <»fa (::i\ idler. 

l{fpu/nr is th.itwlnrfi has its 

true piopoitioii of fuct^, flanks, and 
goi Tts. 

ItriLiilitr lun^tioHy Is that vvluTeiii tiu* 
iiOove of jU.st pioportioii 

oiuitti d. 

Han !n's\ in fjrtifu ..lion, :• kind of 
rail'' to t*K hoii' or I'o' a f» run nich- 
ing in npoii llu- 1* i V. i! h Molt m'e. 

In till' luitldii of th. \a d of 
lliere Is a ino\iab!e l(..r'.i .vm*.!. 
f>]'en;' nr *huls at » it .ism* 

is a lillle pidl^of #» or 

fell bro.nl, betwtt 11 the diuli .iiid llie 
talus of the paiapti; il i" to pieiir.' 
tile earth iVtiiii rolling inti; tiu' diiLiMiud 
ier\es likewise to pa>s and rcji.i'*''. .As 
it is in stmiedegice ad\aut:i‘ji fuis ttiiin- 
eneiu\% in getting footin,:, iiiubi of the 
inorlern eiiginecr? rejcel it, 

Bonnet, in fortilicalion, is a sort of 
work placed before the .saliant angle t>f 
the riutlin to et)\tr it: it cousisis of o 
facjL's, ptirsdlel to the ravelin, or per- 
pendicular to those of the lunette. 1 hey 
are gcnerallv made 10 fathom broad at 
the ends, with a ditch of the s:uiie 
breadth, the covert-wuy (i, and the gla- 
tib SO fatlioiu. 


Breach, is an opening or gap made in 
a wall or rampart, with either cannon 
or mines, siiliiciently wide forahody^of 
troops to enter the works, and drive the 
besieged out of it. 

Bract teal breach, is that where men 
may nioniit, and make a lodgement, and 
should be 15 or 20 feet wide. 

Capital of a zuoi k, is an imaginary 
line which divides that work into two 
equal paits. 

Capital of' a aline drawn from 

thcauiile of tlie ]»d^goii to the point of 
the hast 1011 , or In >111 the point of the 
bastion to renter of the gorge. These 
j capitals are iVoin .S5 to 10 ton-es in 
' le ngth, from the point of the bastion to 
f the p'arr when' tlu' two demi-gorges 
♦i ii:e(‘» ; being ihe dui'ert nre httween the 
I < ' t( n'»!-:eel tin iiitfrioi radii. 

:j C'..‘Wiun Is a inadciii a di-y 

!’ tii.'x II fn .n (uu* work to another; when 
Ij It lx T'jU'if from the riiriain of the 
• j bo.lvoftlic plaM' to the opposite nueliii, 

1| Ol- from the front of a honi or crown- 
” work, it has a parapet on each side, 

. of t» or 7 fci t hiL’k. I'ioping in a glacis of 
[i to or I I toisi on the out&idc to the 
I; bottom I'f the diieh : the width within 
I, Is from 20 to 'J> uit, with a banquette* 
oii^iiah silk' ; there is a brick wall to 
ji suppoit the cartli within, which only 
ji jx.iciio I J foot of the top, to 

;; pie\cnt pu/iiv’ai Uftfc from driving the 

sprmt( IS am. Ciisf the dofendaiits. 

Captyunit i\s wiili two parapets may 
pn‘p(r!\ I <• r.. Med double ; as there are 
jj 'joi one parapet only, in dry 

ilit' l.i s nr’ rhe ra\eiin, und in that of iL-« 
vi'l'ml.i, tow aids the s.iiiant angles, 
and to open tow aids the body of the 

pk;x e. 

Captmnu r'’v, made from tiielrndy of the 
place to tlie cuf -works, me sometiiius 
arched otcr, with loop-holes to lire into 
|j tliediU'h. The single ones in the ditch 
of tht' ntMhu and rcdoiiht are likewise 
math' with arches open towards tlili 
pi. ICC : tor hy nvaking tlu-in in this man- 
ner, tlu' guns which detend the ditch be- 
foit them, can no other way be d^s^ 
iiiountetl than hv mines. 

Cascanf\ in fortilicalion, a kind of 
cellars mail " mulcr the capital of a for- 
titicalioii: also subterraneous pab^'i^cs 
or *;allerics to discover tla;* cncniy's 
. nii!U“». • 

ll Casemate, in fortificrtUon, is a w'ork 

luiid^ 
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made under the rnnipart, like ncellur or 
cave, loop-holes to place guns 

iu it. 

Cava Iters, are works, raised generally 
within the body ot'the plaee, 10 or I? 
feet higher tlian the rest ot' the works. 
Their most coiniiion situation is within 
the bastion, and they areinadi' muc h in 
the same ibriu: they are sometimes placed 
in tlieir gorges, or on the middle ot* the 
curtain, and then are in tlie t’unn of a 
lioisc-shoc, only Hatter. » 

Tlie Use of cioaliers is, to rommaiid 
all tlic ad jacent works and o'unrry round 
them : they are seldom or ne\ t r made, but 
when there is a hill or ii>inir ground 
which overlooks some of the works. 

Center^ the middle [)uint of anvwork. 
From the center of a place are drawn 
ll»e first lines to lay down the form of a 
JoriiJication. 

Ciiiierofthe hast uni , i s t ha t po i n t h e re 
die two adjacent curiinns pnjduced la- 
st ct each other. 

Citadelf is a kind of fort, or small for- 
ufjeatiun, of d-, 5, or C sides ; sometimes 
joined to towns, &c. CiUidels aie al- 
ways built on the most achantageons 
ground. Ihey arc fortified towards the 
city, and towards thecountiy; bciii'^ 
divided from the ftirnicr by an esplanade, 
or open place : and serving in one efl^e 
to crv'crawe the inhubitaiii#; and in die 
other, not only to lyiuler the apjjroaeh 
of an enemy; but to Keeoine a retreat 
to the garrison, should' tiie town bt' 
taken. 

Coffers. Sec ( ’oi- r i ks. 

Command, is when a hill or ri-^in" 
grouiuKoverlooks any of tlie work^ of 
R fortification, and is v\ithm re.irli cjf 
cannon shot ; sucli a hill i> ^aid to com- 
mand that work. See Comm \ n d. 

Comple?nrnt of the curtain, is ifial part 
of the iiiteiior side which fornix the 
demi-gorge. 

Complement of the line of de fence, 

•JL horu-uork w iih a c/cwn-rcurA: before 
it. See C row > -w o r iv . 

Cordon, in fortilieation, is a round 
projection made of stone, in u semi-cir- 
^iTTar form, whose diameter is about I 
foot, and goes ^juire round the wall, and 
within 4 feet from the upp^.r part. 

The cordon htiijg nlactd on the top 
of the revetement of the escarp, i'> a 
coiwideralilc obstacle to the bc»itceis, 


v\hen they attempt to storm a place hy 
apply in;: scalini: hiddi rs to tlie escarp. 

CoYt rt~it up a space of five or fix 
toises broad, evteiidmg round theeouii- 
tersea'*p of' the ditch, and covered by a 
parapt t fr(mi six to seven feet and a half 
hi2li, li.iviu'j abaiwjiu'tte : tlie supt rior 
part of' rhi** [aiiapcL roriii' a genilr slope 
towards the country, which UVmiiiales 
at the distance of IwiMity to twenty- 
live toises; this slo|;o is calletl the 
glacis. 

Sometimes the co\ert-wav i'^ sunk 2 or 
H feet below the horizon of the liehl ; 
for, as such works are never made to 
discover the enemy in their tnnehes, 
so this method of InwiTliig tin eovert- 
v%:!y will give room for llie firt oi the 
lower curtain (in works that h: - e one) 
to 'Cour the i splaiiade ; ami thee xpi lu’c 
of It sluiiild he the most nialeiial ohjic- 
turn aiaihst it. 

Counlt t-fo/ 1<, in fortilieation, an^hy 
some called /'«/// ; they aresolnls«)f 
masonry, built !)t iiiud walls, and joimtl 
tr> them at K* Uct dist.uue tiom 
ter to cent tr. m code r to ^tienglhen tin m, 
e^pti-ialiy wlaii tluy ''U^lnm a rainpai t 
oi teiraee. 

Count i > ^aard. in foilifK.atioii, it a 
v.oik plai (d hcloit the ba>»Hoii5 lo Co\( r 
fla oppoviu iian*\‘* fmiil ht la*: -f « n from 
the eo\ert-\\a\. It is likewise made be- 
fon t!if' ravtliii'. 

\\ h( neoiin;f pjuard- are placed hidnie 
tht if/Ilatei.il iKiNtjoii-, thev aie e^tec lueil 
ufvery i:!e:itus(, ,ts ilie i m m\ eannnt 
barter them w itli-oiit having tir-t inred 
the pos^c— lull of the c ounter-'juard^. 

I 'flay win; llist mveiiti d hy l*a'<na>, in 
and gn ally iinjiroved by Sptekle, 
ill loof). • 

Counterscarp, i-^ properly the i \rt ! ior 
talus of the (lirdi, or rliat slope w hii h • 
terminates its breadth, and i-> ihi tur- 
thi r sid<‘ ii’oMi iht bialy of iheplaif . It 
is so called from lx mg opposite lu thf 

1 scarp. 

Cumn-irorh, in forlifcatioii, is :t 
kind of work not unlike acrowii : it has 

2 fronts und 2 branches. '1 he fiontH 
ure composed of 2 half bastions and 1 
whole one ; they are rnaile before tho 
eact.iin or the bastion, and gtncndly 
serve to inclose some buildings which 
c.ai]iiot he brought within the boilv of 

j the place, or Uj C(j\ cr the lown-gatt s, or 
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else* to occupy a spot of ground which 
might he advantageous to an enemy. 
TJicy arc so expensive, tliat they are 
rarely found in jiractice. The ‘ best 
use this work can possibly be put to, 
is to cover joining curtains, wlientlie 
sides of it will be parallel to the sides I 
of the place, and it slujiild be fortilied 
with the same strength, and in the same , 
manner. j 

I'he authors who have written on the 
•jubjeci, liUA e never ihuught of this useful 
part ; and we often see '2 horn-works put 
in practice to cover two curtains, wheic 
crown-work would do it much cheaper 
and niiieh hcUor. The crown-work is 
ndopled for the same purposes as the 
hoin-work. 

Croumed horti-u'orh\ is a horm-iiork 
with a vrortn-ZLork bci'oie it. Sec. 

CUOWNW'OKK. 

Ciirtauif IS tliat ]>art of the body 
of ?lic place, which joins the think of 
one bastion to that i>f Hnotli(;r. The 
straight curlauis have always been lue- 
ferred to the dilVcrcnt designs which 
)iH\« liren proposed, of wlneli some 
have dinnnished the ( xponce, and ('at 
the same time) the strength of the 
; others have somewhat auemented 
the strength, but greatly diininishid its 
area. 

CuvcUf^l i'' a small diteli from Ij 

CunciiCf J to ‘v'O feet broa«l (more or 
made in the middle of a large 
cirv vlifch, seiving as a retrenchment ro 
eleVend the same, or otherwise to let wa- 
ter into it, whtn it can be had during 
a siciic. 

W hen llieic is a nmeae, there .diouhl 
hi a (Mpoimiere to Hank it. 

in foriille.uioii, i> the art 
of ih 'posing all the work.'* of a foitie?s in 
•mch a manner, tliat tliev may be coin- 
iiiaiidcd by the body ol the plai e. It 
}n«i includes the relative di,«*|>osition of 
the works, and the ground witiiiii cannon 
sln/f, so that the one may be discox cred, 
and the other not observed. 

Ocmi^gor^e, is half the gorge, or en- 
trance into the bastion, not taken diicctly 
from angle to angle, where the biistioii 
joins the curtain, but from the angle 
of the flank to the center of thelwsciun, 
or rather the aiiglo tlie two curtains 
w ould make were they protracted to meet 
in the buiition. Mr. l.^iiulinniin tleier- 
iHiiiCk it to Ui the line wb*cb i» formed 


by the prolongation of the curtain mceU 
iiig the oblique nidius. 

Dnui-hme. See Kavelin. 

Jhsccnts iii fortification, are the holes, 
vaults, and hollow places made by un- 
denniniiig tlie grinind. 

Descents into the ditch or fissc, are 
Ijovaux or trenches effected by the means 
of saps in I he ground of the counterscarp, 
under the covert-way, Hiey are co- 
vered with madriers, or hurdles, W'ell 
loaded wli*^ earth, to secure themagainst 
fire. In ditches that are full of water, 
the descent is made even with the sur- 
face of the water; and tlien the ditch 
is filled with I'aggots, fast bound, and 
covered with earth. In dry ditches 
the dacenf is larticd down to the bot- 
tiiiu; after which, traverses are made 
either aslodumcnls for the troops, or to 
Ciivor the imiier Win n the diicli is full 
of watcT, the desernt mii-t be made over 
its sui fact*: winch is done by >ecurnig 
it with blmds or cliaiulcht’is, fn^i beim!; 
ciifilailed, or |b\ duceling ibe^urse of 
the til t III irom the point of tnliUdfc 
in lbel>r''il way \ on can. 

Dttmhul i'iidion. See Bvstio.n’, 

Detached redoubt. See Ur.Dor ar. 

Ditthy Is a large deep trench niado 
round each work, generally from 
to “32 fathom broad, ami from lo to 
Id left de(*p/ tlie earth dug out of il 
51 rves to rai.se the riunpart and parapet. 
Almost fveiy t hgmenr bas a parlKulnr 
dt pth and hrcailih for ditches; some arc 
Ibr nanuw ones and deep, others for 
broad OIK'S ami slialUav ; and it is inosL 
ecnaiu that iliiclu s should be reguiattd 
according to ilic situation. In rtiard to 
wet ami dr\ diirla.-., alnuisl all antho.S 
have given it in favour of the iatier; 
ami We shall only add, that the best of 
all are tlioso which can either be tilled or 
kept dr> at pleasure. 

Uc/ ditihis^ winch have stagnant w:i- 
tcis, are liable to great inconveim ncAs. 
1 licv «»re 'Said to be well calenhtled to 
prevent sml»ii;n surpri'/ts and assaults; 
but we are eonvineed of the contrary, 
cspoi.i;dly during a hard fiost. Some 
a|;uin usscrl, that tliev stop all eumm.'« 
iiiration between ill-disposrd persons in 
the garrison and the bcsiigcrs. Every 
man with (ho least experience, must bo 
of a ditlbrrnl opinion. 

Wot ditclui's might certainly be so 
consUuctod, us tv) let the surface of iht 
y f wvaw’* 
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water reniiiin 1 2 or 1 A ct iil)o\ c [ \\v level 
of the adjacent ct)iiiitrv; in^^hi(•h rase 
they would ‘«(;r\c as lar^erest rN oir>,aiid 
not only coutiibute to tlie defence of a 
fortified place, hut enrich the pi ouiid> 
by heinj; occaMonally let out. TIu* ad- 
ditional gallic \Nhich the ueigldmurMij; 
meadows would bear from these season- 
«ble overflowings, might in some dc- 
i;rcc compensate for the espenre of the 
forlilic.ition. During a sieiie, tliCM' wa- 
ters, with proper munageinifnt, inu^t 
give considerable uneasiness to theenc'- 
mv that invests the place. j 

To answer this double pHrpi;-'(\ the • 
ditch must be separated intosevci.ii i.o^c : 
basons, which might be filled or emptied j 
at discretion, as often us circuiiisumccs 
would rcipiire. j 

JJiy Diidt, S-. There are some ditches I 
which may he filled at will; ami | 
others winch cannot, c\cc}»t hy extra- | 
ordinur\ means. If they ^nould he m- } 
tended to aii'^wcr the ^mrpose of a.*!.- J 
culture, afjucducts might he const j iw t- I 
«<1, or lilt* waters piUired m tliroiuh ai- j 
tificud channtN. In which cd'-c t!a 
liiLches would imt rcijnire nnuh (h pth. 
Tile glacis mujlit he rai^rd in sm h a 
manner a^ to serve to ilam in tl:c body 
of water, and to niVord a s(comi -lau*' 
from whence tie besieger ic.iiht iiccftn- 
%iderably emhana^'tid. » 

Dttchrs t hut Ditches w In*-:* 

counterscarp is Mipportcd and kipi up 
a stone or hi irk wall. 

DttchfS thuf njc I'ur.i, D.liiKs 

who.se countci'^carp i** supported by 
earth cov cred w ith soda. "I I w‘«e diiclu s 
arc nof so secure a** tin. tormcr, on ar- 
fount of the hrtadtli v.lmh inu-t be 
given to tiic t.dus, and by vviiii'h an 
tnciuy luiglit easily MUjirise a place. 

So that ditclies m tortihcatioir may be 
briedy distinguished until rtlirceat oaiale 
lK,|ids, vi/. 

f)ri/ ditdut, wliicli from the facility 
with which they may ht. re[iaircd, and 
their capability ofcontainingotlitT w tirks 
proper for their security, are in nmsl 
instance s preferable to any others. 
*^Vet ditches that are always full of 
water, and consequently must Jiuve 
bridges of communication vhich are 
liable to be tlestroyed very frequently 
during a sit *:c. 

Wet iti idles are suhjeeW to many in- 
conreiucnces. are ill culcuiatcd to favour 


s:dlie.<, and have only the solitary advan* 
tajie of preventing asurpri/e. 

The third sort of ditch has all the 
aiivantages of the other two* kinds; if, 
as we have just tibscn ed, it can be so 
contrived, as to admit occ.isionally water 
- into the ditVemit basons by means of 
I iiqueducts, and be drained, us ciicuiu- 
stanccs may require. 

Ih'ua -bridi^c. Sec R K l DO r. 

Kmbnwnrs. See KMURAstiiir. 

Knidoju^ is a work of earth ral^-rd 
occasitmally in the ditt'h, soim timrs like 
a plain parapet, at others like a small 
j rampart w ith a parapet to it. Tin i bipes 
, are generally made lad'ore weak places. 

I KimuUmtnt. See Ke vrLVMi xr. 
j Kpauicy orfiu' slioultlcr of tin. ba- tinn, 

' theunule made by the uiiion of pIil face 
' ^ind ilaitk. 

i E^icarp, i**, prop( rfy ^peaklni:, any 
} tliinu Injh and 'Uetp, sind !:*• •! m 1k)/- 
' t'ficaifoUy to e\pt\'>‘s the oul^nle of *tbe 
1 iaiiij*:tir of anv' vv(.ik next to ila ilitdi. 

I Ki(fft\u i»//e of ti fort iVaJ is ilift 
' di*»‘»:i«'. , or m.»'..ina.y 1 me drawn fr-nii 
one p*.mi oi ilic basUoa to that ol the 

I ii' \i 

I '■«*a lb* bastion. See l> v^- 1 ion. 

• o)* anv v^ojk, in foi ni.i atisn, 

aix tn»)‘C p.iru '.‘.l.irc the ramp4irt is 
m t'ic, V ! lib piudmc an aic'le pointing 
oaiw.n*!-. 

! l\i-i f . ’>>'•> ijC'f dial part of the line 
j of d( 'I I./ c la/ ml, wIiMb I'-* tt-iiiiiiiaud 
I bv t*u cm lam, and tlie angle ot ihv 
[, sii lulflcr. 

J *;w ,,/4 . I’w 1 NTS. 

’• /’..V w-Za/')/, iv ,i l,,\\ iMinpail going 

• ,»i‘U- loiinil I'l* ic) !•. of tiU phur; u* 

, Invjiit Is ;*i fi el ahovf* tin U.il 

_ ericmd, anil n ' j)o.ip'l i» ahout d or 
1 faMaiin disianr ir-un tliaiofihc bodv 
; of the place, I iii m* wuiks ariMiiaib at* 
a v< ry L'leat rxpenie: tliiir fa(i‘> am 
very easily enlilaiied, and their llank t)l 
course IS scdi in reverse:; the <Miemv is 
under cover the inimUe he becoim , 
muster of them ; and a great quantity 
of shells vvhidi may bo thrown into 
them, and must of ncces'.ily lodge tin re, 
will go near to make a hreadi, or at 
worst to drive every one out. Hence, 
they arc* liable to do more Imnn tfiuii 
good, and contribute, ixi way to the de- 
fence of the place. ;M. \'‘.iiib;ui only 
makes them before the r iirtains, ami ns 
such cailb them Uuuilles. 


Flunhik 
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F/anks arc, generally spcjikiuM, any 
parts ot* a work, wiiicli deli’jid unntiu r 
work aloii^ the* outrides ut its para- 
pets. 

Flanks of the bastion, arc the plrt be- 
twrrii the tare uiul the euitain ; tliertaiik 
ol* one bastion bcr\es to defend llie ditch 
botbre the curtain and face of llu-c.pp.j- 
site bastion. 

Flunking, is tlie same thin;; in forti- 
fication, as dcfcndiiej:. 

Jii'tnrd /hmks^iiioiUnsc made behind 
ilio line which joins ihecTiK inity of the 
face and the ('virtain, tow anUlIu' capital 
of the bastion. 

Com are jlatik^s are tluj'C whicli arc 
made in the arc of a circle. 

or Jlnnk, i- that whlth 
is perpcfida u!ai to the opposite face pro- 
diK'cd, and obliijne or liehiiil, when it 
inakf s an atute aiiiile witli lUai fire. 

^i^on-l fill! i:. \\ lien tlie t’.wi i lb !•’>- 
tion pro'hn ( <1 d a not na < t t h > Ot r<tin 
a* Its <\liCijiitv, lait 111 «>th* c 

jioiiil, tiun l!ie p<n t ot' liie < i.rt M.i ifc • 
Iween that point and th(‘ ilaid, i'>(.ill(d 
the -Moiid ll.iiil.. 'I'liv' inoiUiii eniii- 
in‘or> ii’i\ e \\ ;» I’li d llii" nn thod of loi ti- 
c 1 1 A .N K. 

Fit ‘hr, a work of two face*-, often 
< oi.^ti ncied hi foro the ^hni*- ofafor- 
t’litd place, wlun tiircateii<*d with a 
.*•1 , iiiordi r to !.<‘op the cin niv as lom: 

at a di'*tanc«' a^ possible. 

Gullrrif, is a passage made undir 
pnimifl, hadinu to flic mines: •jallenes 
lire iioiii Ij to f) fiel b»;:b, and ab«>iil 
r»J or l feet biuad; .‘•iippmted at top by 
woodiii frames, with boards over tlaan. 

(ii mnullin the uiidi i inosl part of a 
batlcrv, or that part fioin the pialfoiiii 
to thf? £m^)ra^nres. 

(illicit, is tile part besond the covert 
Vay, to wlm li it servts as a jiaraet t, 
und tcrnniititcs towanU the iaUi ii. an 
easy sUiju' at about 70 f.ithum di^taiicc. 
SoinetiuKS double jilaci'- are in;u!e pa- 
rallel t« ilu' esplanade, nnd at llie di**- 
lancc of 16, or 70 fathoms. 

•Some authors think (In >e works iie\er 
answer the expence; Imweicr, M. \'an- 
ban was so s<*iisible of tlieir «:o«u{iii>'*, 
fbat he newer failed to make ihi m when 
the f;ii>und suited; bt cause, when ‘-nch 
works are. tlefe.nded by a Ikilful *^o- 
vernor, they will ad'ord the. means of 
bcin;;: valinnily snppiiried. 

Our^i'y of ii bastion^ is tlic interval 


between the e\in nuty of one flank and 
that of the other. 

Gmfie, of any work, is that part next 
to the body of the place, where thcic'n 
no rampart or parapet: that is, at the 
counterscarp ot the ditch. 

Kalf^moun, (Uv. Demi-Lune.) Is an 
out-work that lia- two f.ices wliit h foi-n> 
a saliaiit ani;lc, tlie t;orj:e of w hich ro» 
seniblt s a Cl I'srenr. It owes its origi- 
nal iineiiiioii to the Dutch, who use it 
to cover the pi finis of tin ir bastiiais. 
This kind of foriifif ation, is, lujwever, 
deft‘cti\c, liciausc ii is weak on it» 
thinks. 1 lalf-inoons aic now called ra- 
. \elins; wiiith species of work is con- 
} striictcd in fronl of the curUiii. See 
11 \vi l.r^s. 

Goi m- tf n hiif~,)hiLin, the distance br- 
•) tween liic iw.j fi o k^, Lukcii on the litiliC 
of tlie i ounUM-carp. 

' iiinif tf a €ii>rl:, its front next llie 
‘ eiifMi; , nnd f:u ihc.st f rom llip place. 

flt>. nt(ol,, Is ciMiiposed ot a front 
ami 7 branclus the iront is made into 
*7 half basM'iij' and a cit t.iiii: tlii^ 
\voiK IS of the naiuri of a ciown-work, 
only snuiiicr, and for the 

I purpose?. The use of horn-wurks in 
general is to ta!;c pos’*cssion of ©onie 
ri^inj: trrmiiid inli.aiiccd t'lom the for- 
tilicfttioii; the distance of which ilr- 
tenumes time •of the hoin-work; and 
I they are placed i t j-h ev’, before the cur- 
tain, or l^c-fore the bastions, accordiiiEP 
to ciri iiin-luncos. 

i/»>7>c-A/V.»r\ is a small round or o\al 
j work, wlrli a paiapct, s£cncrali\ made 
. Ill a dit( u, or in a marsh. 

Jnsiilt. \ work is said to be in^ilfc /, 
j when it •> attacked suddenly 'and openly. 
1 IntiriiO' if a forttfictiti-vi, an 

; ima‘iinai\ line drawn from the centre 
I ut’ one liusiion to iliat of the next, or 
1 latlur the curiam produced till they 

liuet. 

SocSiir.r. 

f^iojt-l'iilt ', are oillicr '-ipiare, or of)- 
loii'j holes; made m the wall, to tire 
till. .Mail with mus picf-. I Itey ate ce- 
iuu:dl\ it or 0 laclies loivi, 6 or 7 
inches wide within, and 1 or a withoiii, 
> 1 ) that iNcrv man ina\ tire from tlieni 
direct in fron:, or oMiquc to richt or 
left, accordmi; to ( ii 'niiistanccs. 

Laiirttis arc wor'-s m.uh' on both 
side? of a rig elin : one i>f thrTr faces 
is pcrpemlbidar to half or 7-ods of ihej 
1 fd f:iCC< 
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faces of the nwcliii, anil the other 
nearly so to tliose of the bastion. 

.There are likewise Imiertcs, whose 
faces are drawn perpendicniiir to those 
of the ravelin, within l-3il part from 
the saliant aiii^le; w hose semi-gorj^es are 
onlv CO fathoms. 

'riit'se Koids of uork^ make a cond 
defoiire, and are not vi ry cxjimsne; 
for (hev are so near the ravelin, the 
cnmiiiimieatioii with it 
one raimot well be maintained till llicy 
are all throe taken. 

Lunetfesj are also works made be- 
yond th.e second ditch, opposite to the 
places of arms: they ditVor from the 
ravelins only in their situation. 

Ijtiictfnus, are small lunettes. 

]\tc7'Ion^ is that part of the breast- 
work of a battery, which is between 
the embraMircs. 

Oriflon, is a part of the ba^timi near 
the shoulder, which serves to rover the 
retired flank from beinj» seen oblKpiclY: 

It is sometimes faced w ith stone, on the 
shoulder of a caseinated bastion, to enver 
The cannon of the retired flank, and 
binder them from benij; ilisiiiouiiLcd by 
the enemy’s cannon. 

Of all the works in a forti Heat ion, 
there is none more capable to det^ml 
the passage of the ditch, aiid to dc- 
Ptroy the miner, wbcresot'vcr In enters 
himself, than K\pci u inv ( 

has shewn us of what va^t advan- 
tage it is to have 2 or 3 riscive pieces 
of cannon, which command the flitcli, j 
and the face of the opposite Immi.mi, 1 
in sujh a manner as to • 

attempts of tlic mi'iM--., and the' 
breach in reverse, llcurr' tin*;;:', it ad- 
vantai;esofadoub!e flank llius concealed 
\vei"li so very inncb wltii u^, and con- 
liiice us so entirely of tinir usefulness, 
that vve aflirm no place to be well for- 
tified without the unllon, and timt the 
straight flank is fit for nothing but field- 
works. 

The orillon is as o(<I as the bastion, 
and was first made use of about the 
libO; and we find it frcijiiently 
mentioned in the works of P.i'ino and 
Speckle, first published in 1379. 

Ou t’-ri nrks, See Wo r k s . 

Pa/isadn are. a kind ut ji,a»b; 

of stroiig split wood about 9 feel I.iuk, 
fixed 3 de<p in the nrotnid, in 
about 6 inclu s asnndti : they are. 


placed in the covert-way, at 3 feet 
from, and parallel to the parapet of 
the glacis, to secure it from being sur- 

prihiMl. 

Parapet is a part of the rampart 
of a w'ork, 18 or 20 feet broad, and 
raised fi or 7 feet above the rest of the 
ranijMit; it serves to cover the troojis 
placed llierc to defend the work against 
iht fire of the cm !iiy. 

ParafUU. SicSn.c.r. 

Pori-cutHcp is a falling gate or door, 
like a liiiriDw, hung over t!;e gales of 
fortified }daccs, and h't down to keep 
out the enemy. 

JVdCi;, is commonly ii'^cil in fortifica- 
tion iiistCiul of iifoitificd town. 

Regular ptace^ one vvliosc^ angles, 
sides, bastion, and other parts arc 
cipial, eSre. 

Irrcg,ular phict'j one whose sides and 
angles arc nnerpiab^T. 

Place of anus, is a part of tlie ro- 
vert-wav, oppO'jilo to the rc-cuteriii" 
angle of the romiteiscarp, pro;ertiiig 
outward in an angle. It is gener.dlv 
20 f.ithom«> from the re-entering autle. 
of the ditch on both sides, and the 
J’aee^ are found by describing a rinhii^ 
of 2.J fathoms. 

]* laces of a nns. See ^ r r.f , r . 

Pih, or poufh, are little holes dug 
betwifii the higher and lower rur- 
f.iius, to hold war IT, in order to pn- 
\ein the palling from the tenailles to 

ih#* flanks. 

Profiles are representations of the 
vertical .sections of a work; and bcrvc 
to shew those dimensions which tmi;- 
iiol he descrihid in plans, and are 
yet ncrijisary in the hnildinn of a 
fortification : lh<*y may he wry vvill 
exeeiueii and coii>lructed upon a scale 
of 30 feet to an liieli. liy a prolile 
arc cxpresscrl the. several height.'^, 
widths, and thicknesses, micIi an they 
would appear were the works cut down 
pCTpendicuIarly 'from the lop to ijie 
bottom. 

Rampart, is an elevation of earth 
raised along the facca of any work, 10 
or l.j fcetlii!;h, to cover the inner part 
of that work against the fire of an ene- 
my : its breadth ditVers according to the. 
several sysli ms upon which it may be 
const rut led : tor be X'lllt* makes tbein 
I'/J fathom^, M. Vuubttn 6^ and othei-s 
10 fathums. 


Rams* 
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Rams-horiis^ in fortification, are a ! 
kin<l of low work niude in the ditch, of j 
a rirciilar arr; they were lirst invented 

by M. Reliflor, ami hcrve iiibtead ot 
tenaillc'j. 

Ruiriin, in fortification, is a work 
placed before the curtain to cover it, 
and prevent the tlimks from being dis- 
eovered sideways : it consists of faces 
nnrfme; in an ouiward aiitilo. Some 
ravelins aie coimterLOiarded, whi»’b ren- 
ders tlicin as serviceable as either the 
dinette^, or tonaillons. 

Ooi^c of a ravelin^ is the distance 
between the two sides or faces towards 
the ]>lju'e. 

GorffC'iy of all olhcp out-works, arc 
the interval, or spaces which lie bo- 
tw c(’n their scwt .-al winji-s or sides to- 
wards llic mniii djlcli. SecdORc.is. • 

RnfanSj in foi tificati<»n, are indent- 
ed® works, ron^istiiig of liiu s or faciiiL'S II 
tliiit form s'ill\intr or re-entering an- 
t'U-, llunkm*: one .'.aolher, anil a^'e 

iierully used on ihe sides of a ii\er 
running throinrli a iiarris.mcd town, 
'i'lu y were used bcf(»rc ha**tioiis. Soau- • 
Urncs I he par,*pri «if the c«»v< rt-way is 
t girled on in this maniKr. 

Rethiulf/, is a kiii<l of work placed 
b»-yoiid file gbu’is, and is of \arioiis 
t.r-ms. Its parapet, not being iiit< iid- 
c«l to resist caiiiiuii, is only 8 or 9 feet 
thiik, with 2 or ;5 liannucttes. The 
b ngrb of llie sides may be from 10 to 

fathoms. 

Rvilnub^^ is also the name of a small 
work, made somorma s in a bastion, 
and sriuieiiiiu s in u uwelin, of the same 
foi m. 

Rribouht, i- likewise a si^uare work 
wit limit any bastions, fdaced at some 
distance fiom a forliliiation, to guard a 
pass, or to prc\ent an enemy from ap- 
proacbinc iba! wav. 

Diiiti'lh il-rt'douht^ is a kind of work 
much like' a raNclin, with tlanks placid 
beyond the gl.ici"; It is madi* to oc- 
cupy SOIIH' spot of ground which luiuht 
be adiantaiieons l«» ihc besiegers; likt'- 
wise to obllvic tile 1 ncinv to open their 
trenches faitiicr off tiian tlicv would 
o^horwisi; do, Tlair distance from the 
covert-way shoiiM notcxcecil I'iOloiscs, 
that it may be defended by ninskel-shot 
from t belli e. 

lirdtinfs en vri maiUerc^ <0 called from# 
tbeii* similitude to a pot-book; ihc in- 


side line of the pmupet being broken 
ill such a manner, as to resemble the 
teeth of a saw; whereby this advantage 
is gained, that a greater fire can 'be 
brought to bear upon the deiiic, than if 
only a simple face w'as op[>o»ed to it^ 
and cunseipiently the jjassage is render- 
ed more diniculi. 

Rtltenchuitnt is any w'ork raised to 
cover a post, and fortify it against an 
enemy; such as fascines niudeiJ witii 
; eartli, galHoiis, saad-b.i*_>, 6:6. 

I Revelctncnt is a strong wall b.iilt on 
the outside of the nmiiiait and para- 
pet, to snpjmrt t!ie caith, and pre- 
vent its rolling into the liiicii. When 
the revcti'inent of a rampart noi s quite 
lip to the top, feet of i.»i, upper pai t iS 
a witical wah of 3 leet ihaiv, wiili a 
square stoar at me top of il, projtcting 
alioiit .) or 0 mclit't, amj a ci'cular one 
Iiciow, or wlie.i- the siopo begi i-*, of 3 
or lU inches diameter, riity ^‘> qiiitc 
louiidila ramptiii. and the ciicular pro- 
jtcin'ii Is called the ifrutin. 

tiuieait is u small elevutiim of i aith, 
tvteiidiiig lengthways on a pla.fC, and 
serving to (.over a camp, or to gr.e 
an advantage to a posu They me 
also cuiivemcut tor the besiegers of 
a place, as they serve to stCMre iiu* work- 
men 111 liieir appioaches to the loot of 
a fortress. • 

Httivuu IS aUaiiietWojDC times for a 
trench, the eartli of w mch is iiuuwn up 
on its sidi>, to serve ns ii parapet for 
Covering the men. 

St'e Sn.wL. 

mifoH, a work raised in the niitU 
die of a ditch to defend it too 

broad. Tins work lias no particular 
cuiislruction, but as it runs, forms 
little bastions, bali-iii'ioiis, and redan**, 
which are lower than the rampart of 
the place, but Intlic r than the co- 
vert-way. It is not much ustd^at 
presfiii. 

SiHoii means literally a furrow. In 
fortification, it is a work '-aisid. 

AV<i//o(cV/<n7, a kind of ont-work, 
only dilfering from a ^mje tenaille, in 
that its sides arc not parulkl as those 
of the teiniilk', but narrower towards 
the tow'n than towards the eouiitrv. 

J'aiHS signilies a slope made eitlicr 
on the outside or inside of ^uiy work, 
to prevent dm earth's rolling down: it 
is of various dciiominutiuns, i i/. 

Tuius 
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Tnhts of the biinq'teth' is that j;cntle 
slope trom tlic t>>p ot* tlic banquette to 
the hori/oiilal line. 

'(u^enor of I he pmuinet^ the 

sh » tru'.n tlie lop ut’ the parapet to the 
b. wattU. 

'Fahifi or' the top of the parapet, that 
slope I;u h If'S'.oii'. ilie heiL'Ju tjf the i*a- 
rapef lo'.\ aril'' the benv.. In winch nu-as.s 
the .roop- lVou\ the han'juctie oa.i 
clercnH ilie roveri-wav. 

F.iternv talits of the p'lt’ttpe*^ the 
«l()pc ot' the }»arapet iVoin ti»c rap to 
the henn. 

Into/ tor tai.‘/< of the ^htch, tlic <^h»pi 
from the top of'tlie ditcli to {la boi- 
tom, wltliir.. 

Kite) fO' Talua of u^ich jsthe 
from the top of the tliti li lo ila hot- 
t(an, " 'oh'cir. 

Ten- lifts ;ur low works m.a' io ilc 
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that the caseinates arc liiit of little use, 
because as soon as they have tired once 
or twice, the smol»e will ohlii;e the lUv 
foiulers m lemethem, notwithstaiulinc; 
the sinoke-holcs : lance it mav he con- 
cluded, that the .-tren^th of tlie-^e low- 
er-baftions does t.y no nican^ answer 
tlivir e\pcnce; aie! if small bas- 

tions Wire iiiule instead of them, with- 
out ca .''ni.iti lh -\ would he iiiuch 
heller, an 1 Ic • \p'‘' -'ll r. 

. tin* n»nci aird or 
hidiltn miiis in -a Ibi tificaijon, behind 
ihe Kifr'C of th ■ onlinn. 

7/ li e;-.sV.?. aie nar.ipel-. ’padc ai ’ <»ss 
the I i>uM t (•iijv"'i<c to I’l; siliaiit 

ani;l(sofihi v' »i]. am! m.s'u i!n placi^- 
f/1* arm-, ^ h o; ih« i are 

lo or ,i‘) h . • h- .k, and si-i jiij^h a-* ihi* 
^I'liie i.r Ihit ■ ' Oil' •d'-o 

j lr4»\ ' iM-. ij< j I ni ti!i**,‘|' iMUHs. Imt 
then liicv n/e cahi i! /e- d 

7;v. . . . - • , c h 1 \ '-c s . tde I'h ii 

iithl'I WO: I >. I;. 0 s' ( le , 1 -. I l.I^ or 

} r: II*: ip. m e . niiuor 

Ip'oi^of I !• v.> .M»i may 1)0 ob'er\ I d. 

{ fra^i L i.it are m idi' to (o\vi ihe 
jj enlra.ic< of i noid t" nt tia f-el-t. n*'* d 
jj not b'‘ ah .e iV I't leit till' 


Th».ir use is to detcud tli; b')it*»m at' 
tlie ditch by a rra/intr fu'C, as like .visi 
the lew 1 eo'o.nui of the ravelm, rA<! 
c*'pe''iai'v tiiP fht'-b hehu'i^ the ledoubt 
’iviiliii. tlie ravelin, winch cannot be de- 
fended from ar^dfTuy'fjUaiU r so Weil 
as fiom them. 

Tenni'fous are work^ made on each ■ 
side of the ra\clni, iniirh like llic lu- , 
iiette=;; with this dhTereiice, that one 
of the trues in n tenailhiii is in the di- 
reciion of the r ivehn; whereas that of 
Uic lunette js perpendicuiar to ir. 

Terr^e-plcine, in fortificalum, 1 1 u* ho- 
rizontal superlicics of the raiupail, In- | 
tw^en tl»e interior talus aiul i!.e ban- 
quette. It is on the tfrrc-]itt me that j 
thc*]garrison pass and rr pass; it i.s also , 
the passage of the rounds. | 

Toreer-hastions arc stnali towf rsrnad^' : 
in the form of bastioii'; first imented | 
by M. Vauban, and used in his second 
siitA. third method; with room*' or cel- 
lars uiidernoith, to plsice men and ar- 
tillery in theiri. As these loweia aie 
almost a solid piece of ina.so!iry, tliry 
must be attended with great f'xpeiu i-, 
though tlftir risistaruc can l^chnl iirric; 
for it has been found by c.xpewtiicu 


7V-) or wolf-lmhs, lo.nrl 
il ill lundr 'j 'U* f] fret i\f rj), vMfli 

a ^taki- m liir .nKuih'; tliry arc 'icneraliy 

d’lg r*mi;<{ a '’i. tl it-lonlii, lo nlisiinci, 
the oiifiuv’^ .ij»;n fiirnlar at Inp, 

and ab .i»l 1 } n - i diamelei; polnterl vit 
the bottom nkw -ri niwitid cone, d’wii 
or liner i ira of tin .ii aie diijj; chi qiu i - 
wix(, ab ait 0 paci s fr«)?n tin eiLr ol‘ 
the ditch, \i/. two njw-jot h-ili- cxa' lly 
fjppoviti to ( ill li «>tli( r, .ind a thud row 
III llir midillr. roviiing I'ui interxals. 

Wteket, a small d'torin the gate of a 
fortified place, at which a man fui foot 
may go in, and wlm h nny lie opriad 
tliou'iii llu* gat* llselt’be ki pt ‘liiil. 

it or/:s. .'Ml the fortj'ir.itioii'i about 
il |)lii(<-, are called the norku of a 
plan*. 

()i/f-,toj !,y. All dola. lied mo/ A c in a 
fuiilhcarion are "o called. .See Dthors. 

See S I t r. . 

'The prinetpiif inaxntti; of forfifh nli i)\ 
arc tlie.se, \i/. I. riiat every pmt of 
the works he sf f ii iuul d( fended by otiu r 
parts, s’o that the i lu in\ caimoi Iod^i> 
any wheie wilhont lu ing e\poM <l to ilie 
fire of flic pJiK t. 

2 . A fuititks should toinmand alj 
, placrs 
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places mmid ii; and I’lc.-ctore all t!»e 1 
onKvorks shoiiUl l>('Iov\cr than tliu bod) 
ul’ I lie place. 

iJ. 'I'lie works fariliest tK»in the (Cii- 
tir siiould ab^;•Y^ be uptii to those that 
are lu'arcr. 

4. The (fernjce of v part sht/iild 
aU^ay.s he wJlliin llie reach of lp.l^^Kel- 
shot, that is, fioin 120 Lo loO lalhoiiis, 
bO as to he dctcuded both by cn-diituice 
ami small liic-arnis; tor il* it bo onU de- 
fciidid by I aiiMoii, the **ii( m) may ch"- 
liiomil tlioiii by the supt rioiily ol* iht ir 
own, and then the d( iVm e v.i'i be de- 
.st roved at om e; w licit a^, when a woik is 
bkewl-c tlil'tmhd b\ ‘'inall-ai in-, ilTlu- 
one be duslioyid, tlii' oilier wili suil 

.sLibsi.'ii. 

5. uMPtlie (Icb-nr* N-hoidd ia“.\s m iirK 
tliret I as possible; lor ll has bt tii ibnud < 
by evperic.a'c, tLil the ‘^.ildicr- aie ti-o 
aptj:u fii( duel ily Ik U'U tin m, witlunil 
iroiiblinj: tlicniMhi.- v.lutlar they do 
execution m mit, 

♦j. A I’oi lilK .ilion slnatld be ei|M*»iIy 
tiionm on :di * ivJts; miIm-j w ne ri.i < m 
willuUatAlt in tliv- W'. idn si wla.^- 
bv iis siren. ill will b« . oiia. u-t it.—. 

7. 'I lie iiunf acute the anvk at the 
I IS, tin stronger will be iisi placi . 

In o.cat plaei dn diulics au 
preteiMble to tluise Ii!!;d with water, 

bieausi s.dln *>. itinais, -.’i * *uis, C\,e. 

ai e ni'jt's-iii \ ; but, m sn .ui luilus^j. 
wet ditelii s, lint (.in be di.nneih u;e 
the best, as bl./.idin'j m nc^ d ui' n«) sed- 
lies. 

Fir/d l'<>n 1 n u \ wo\ is tlie art of 
Coii.-!rm liii'.'ail !• iiid-«d ti mpr.ajw woiks 
oi the tleld, - 'll ! I as u doitb;-, i.i id-lci: i,-, 
.-lar-fort-. 1 1 r.i'iLidar and -•j.iart-fort-, 
lit ads oj' 1,11 id./ -, and xerain- sort- tif 
lilies^ All ainiy intu m 1> t!, or b.iv 

*lili«’d in the liiid, produee-, in unmy n- 
Sjiecis, the same etlei l a-a I'oiln — ; lor 
it covers a country, supplies the want 
ol nuinhers, stops a sujH'iinr em ni\, or 
at lease obli^^es liiiii to iiiLMi;c at u dis- 
ad\ antap\ 

The kno\vl(*(li;e if a iicld-entrmeer 
beinj; luunded on the principles of 
/ifirafiiWt it must be ullowcd, tiiat the art 
ol lortifvm>;; is us necessary to uii army 
ill the field, as in fortilied places; anil 
thoni;l» the maxims arc nearly the s.uue 
in both, yet the iiiaiiiier of apply iinj and 
iituig ilufiu with judgment) is very 
•liJlvieni, ‘ " 


A project o* I ■. ‘die.ttion is com- 
ine.idy the result ot mil ' r ih'i.m; but 
ill the f'eld it is quite otlii..*!-' ; no 
rCj^ard is to he had to the solidily of the 
woik.-; every ihiiiL: must be dele i mined 
on thf* spot; the works are to be traced 
out directly, ami reoulaled by the lime 
and number of woilanni, depending on 
no Ollier inalmiuls than wliatareat iiaiid, 
and having no other tools than the spade, 
shovel, pjck-a\e, ami hatchet. It is 
tlierelbie ?n the fu Id, moie than any 
where else, tiiat an eujjiiieer should hi 
leady, ami know how to sii/e all ud- 
v.inlaui '' at lirsl M'.lit, to he lertde in 
(' pc till ills, iia xh. iislibic ill inveiilionsj 
ar.tl mdi faligably acine. 

Qunnitl^ (Hid ri'clihf nf' thc liifiinuih 

liiiit/i I'lC itijun-d ill (he C0H!>frut.- 
«;/* /*{ itt-Jnrt •J'^afton. 

1. Tverv (.iinmiDii fascmc made lee 
of in till eo>!-iim oon of lu ld woiks or 
ibitii'caiicii, slicnld be 10 lict him: and 
1 Toot thick. A ihicine is raiK’d by 
means if (> pic^htia, whicli aie driven 
obluuicly into the t trill, m» that ‘.2 toge- 
ther iviini the shapt. oi acioss. The^e 
pickets aie lu d wall willows, or birrh 
twigs. It Is up^)nsLlppollel^<)r tvcsscls tif 
this kind, that fa-t itics are made, whieli 
artMiroperly taceors bound Iolc llier wilb 
rods, at inu-rvals «jf I font each in 
bri.idlt'. Six^hcnaie rcipined to com- 
plete <!«(']i fu'-o!;*',/.* * to ciiL the 

braiiclu '2 to f.!ii!n r limn np, and '2 
to biml rl e iiiseiiHs. Six men mav witli 
gu*it ease, make 12 fa-ciiies m an hour. 
The Miudii r star of willows, nr birch 
twig-, aie best ealeulaU'd fortius vvtnk. 
'i he faseiiu - are fti-iv iied to lilt' p.napt i, 
winch would otherw irc einmhh and fall 
down, A ledoulji, coiisirneted c/i rn- 
tiuiHlt n\ must have t.iscmes H let t loni:. 

Q. 'rju ie must be live pickei.s ftireacn 
fascint , and each picket must be or •* 
feet lou<;, .ill iiieh and a haif thick, ai'^t 
shaip at i»ne end; liny serve to Jiuieo 
the l;i.scmes lo thc I'.aiapet. 

;h When you i .umot pnieurc wt)od 
for thcfasciius, tin paraptimusl Ik' ct.- 
viicd or clotheil'w nil pieces of tm;’. 
4 inclu's thick, and a foot and a halt 
squaie; ihe-e are fastened to the para- 
pet with t small pickets ij iiiciies long. 

4 The ft aiscs, or pointed stakes, must 
be B feel hmg, .> inches thick, ^md 
sharp at the* top. Tlie teams upon 
which they aic laid, must be 1'2 utc 

h'Ug 
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long and&ix i<irhL'» lliiciv. TlicfitC beuiiis 
we spread hon/oiitaliy along the para- 
pet, and IVaisfcs air Ijxrd to them, with 
walls 7 iiielit^ long; after which the 
beams are cu\crcd with earth. Two 
men will make 12 fruises in an hour. 

5. The palisades, by which the ditch 
or fosse ot a work is fortified, must be 
9 or 10 feet long, mid 6 inches thick; 
they must, likewise, be sharpened at the 
end. If you cannot procure them of 
these diineosioiis, you must tse smaller 
ones; in which case you will have the 
precaution to ini\ a few large stakes. 

6. The picket?, which are fixed in 
wolf-holes, must be 6 feet long, 4 
inches thick, and sharp at tlic top. I 

7. The beams belonging to a cIk- | 
raui-Ji'-frize, must he 12 feet long, 
and () inches broad. The spokcs which 
are laid across, must be 7 feet long, 1 
indies thick, and placed at the distance 
of 6 inches from each other. These 
chcraux-^e-fnzc$ aie made use of to 
block up the entrances into redoubts, tfi 
close passages or gates, and somerinK S 
they serve to obstruct the fn?s<*. 

8. Gabions arc constructed of various 

jiizes. Those which are intended for 
iicld-w'orks, must be 3 or 4 feet liigb, and 
contain 2 or 3 feet in diameter. These 
gabions are made by means of Ibiiir 
Stakes, 3 or 4 feet long, w hich are placed 
so as to form which is 2 or 3 

feet in diameter. The pickets must be 
covered and bound in the same manner 
ts hurdles are. Guliions are cineflv of 
use in embrasures. They are fixed cIo?e 
to each other, and are aftenvard? lilied 
with &rth. Tlieic are also gabions of 
one foot, with 12 inches diametci at the 
top, and 9 at the bottom. The bunk 
of the parapet is lined with gabion? of 
this construction, behind which tioops 
may be stationed, so as to tire underco- 
ver tlirougli the intervals. A »|uantitY 
of large wocxieii mallets, rannners, 
hatchets, axes, and grappling-irons, is 
re<{uired for this work. 

all 'n.orks used in field For- i 

IIJICAIIO.N. 

BrUiea heads, or tites de pont, are 
made of various figures and sizes, some- 
times like a redan or ravelin, with or 
without flanks, sometimes like a horn 
or crovvi-work, according tu tiu situa- 
tion of the ground, or to tlH‘ importance 
of its defence. Their Cfin<4truction de-' 
pendt on various circit ms Unices; for, 


should the river Im; so narrow', that the 
work 'may be flunked from the other 
side, a single redan is &utKeiciit; but 
when the river is so broad, that the sa- 
liant angle cannot be well defended 
aeross the ii\cr. Hanks must bt added to 
the redan ; but should a river be 100 
toi?es or more across, iiall‘a square may 
be maile, whose diauonal is I lie river 
side; and where the riwr i? iV >in 3 to 
.>00 toises 1)1 oad, a horn, or rrowii-wi»rk 
?h4)iild be made. All the dilVerent soils 
of heads of are to be e?teeini(l 

as good works ni;:iin‘'t a sinhleii ()n>et 
oiiiv,ainl their u?e is almost n: mientarv, 
as they sometimes stTve but lor u tew 
days only, and at most dining a cam- 
paign. 

Dams are gpnrrall\ made o^' earth, 
.hut sometinu s of other materials, .i.> oc- 
eadoii mavH'quiie: their le.c i? to coii- 
tiiie water. 

F/tV/ff, in licld fortifu atloii, a work 
eon.sistmc of two f.uc.s tiimiiuiilng in 
a saliaui anc^Ie of [KY'. the laces aic 
generally 7.'», or 30 fis t lone, tlu- parapet 
o feet thick, and the dileh ? tVet brwad. 

rails, ill field forUtiCiilion, aie of \a- 
rious snrt.s, v l/. 

Field forts may be divided into t vo 
kinds; tJic one drtending il-elf on all 
sides, as liring entiiely surroimded; the 
other, borih ring on a nvii*. Ac. re- 
iiiain open at the goige. 'J'hey have 
the advantage of redonhr?, in bein'; 
flunked, and the disadvaiiM'.'e in eon- 
tiiimiig h ss VMlliin, in pioportion to 
their extent. 

Star forts are so I’.illi d, hr cause they 
resemble that i gnie. 'l iny weii c'oui- 
iiiunly made of t an'jle*^, sonic time? of 
5, and veiy riutiv ot o; b'ft we find 
tliem now m.ide ot 7 ami dangle^. Ixt 
their liLOiro howcvir, be w bat it will, 
their angles ?honld l>4' etpi.il: if t'orincii 
of rqnilattral inangl* -, somneii the bet- 
ter; for tla n the llaiiking angle being 
120®, the liiesiross better and ne.irei ; 
and as the 2 flanks aie on the same biif', 
the S|Kice not defended hi toie tlie •^a- 
liaiit angle, is rcdincd to a parallelo- 
gram, wlio.sc smallest sjde is upial to 
liie 

Hast ivned forts iliOer in m/.Iiiug frum 
that of places, eviept that tlu: fignie is 
les«, and the attack .supposed of another 
kimJ. It is reckoned sutr'cient to flank 
them with half buslioiis. 

. Triu^r^ufir 
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Trianjipihir forts, forts that have only 
ihret' fcidcs. As these kind offof ts ron- 
fain less in proportion tlian any other, 
they are consequently used as seiiljiiii as 
possible. 

SqHa7'(; forts arc in many respects pre- 
ferable to the trinn»ular oiu.-. See 
Fort. 

Lines, in field fortification, are of 
several sorts, %i/. the front of a lortill- 
catioii, or any other field-work, which 
witli H'^ard to the deleiici', i^ a rollec*- 
tioii ol’ lines, coiiirlxed so us rccipr.j- , 
rally to llank each other. 

Lines of infrcnr/itnent arc made to 
rover an army; or a place IndltVert ntly 
foi tided, and which soinetinn s < ontains 
the priiij'ipal nvat:a/ine of an uiiny; or 
to co\er aconsider.vbU ». \lent of ground, | 
to preveal an ciasuvfroin enttrins into* 
the connirv l<> raise contrilmtions, 


antzlc be defended by the work which it 
covers, or surrounds. 

Hth. Not to allow more than from,60 
to ao toises for the lines of defence, 
XV hen they proceed from two flanks se- 
fiamied by two branches, forming a sa- 
lient aniile, or when not made to cross, 

^ irts most extended, 
and conseipientlv the weakest in them- 
selves, be ii'v nmth di iemleil as possible, 
and liiivc St iLiist the me of two flanks^ 
besides their «twn liireci lire. 

lieduns are a >ori of indented works, 
consist iiiir of lines and faces, that form 
salient and n-tnterin*: ancles, riankin^ 
one another. Line* are often construcl- 
<‘d wiiIi ledaijN- ilu ir salienl angles arc 
<;cm rallv fn.m .>() to 70'\ 

Indndt'if jidnifs are v hen the two 
face'' are nt< d, in that case the face 


thoiiwh produced. 
Otli. I’hat the i 


.IJtits, of whatever foriM or shape, || of each indimud antlo is feet only. 


should ho exerv where eqnallv strooi^, ;j Iniuh'iur. a kmd of woik funned of 
and alike guarded. ptilisades, in feel loit;:, and 0 inches 

I'll. To inclose with the . thick, }il mted clo--'^* ther, and driven 
work as much ground as }uj«»^di!e, j' or ii fet t into the ground; so that 
liaviii'j reiiard to ciramistaiux s. 'riu-. ‘ wlien finidu d it l^^^ the appearance of 
attention V liK lly concerns ledoubts ami ' a square redoubt cut in two. Loop- 
fciindl w.irk.s. ‘ [ holes are made (> I’cct from the ground, 

?d. If there are several works near I and ;» feel asunder, fi;r the soldicis to 
each other, their litu"' of lU'fence should | lir^ throuiih, wlio me placed on .‘icaf- 
be SI) (lirt'ctcd, as to d( feud tach other j folds ’2 fi^et liigli. Thev have often been 
wifimut In iiig anno>ed by tluii own iiu*. ' Used by tiic*rreneh with great ad- 
dd. Not to depend on the ik fence uf j xanfago. r , - 

fciiKili urins, hut where they cun fire at i Tetis-de-po/if. See BriJfi€~hcad<. 

angles; as thev ‘jeneiallv fire wn!i- : Teou'^-de-Udo are holes dui: in the 


i>ut aim, ami iliiretly bebne tliein. | '’round, eirmlar at top, aliout feet 
-Ith. Not to liav(* recourse to the Cil ilianu tir, ami (i fiot dtcp, pointed at 
flank or fire of the eiirtain, but when hrjttoin, like an inverted cone, or ^ugar- 
lIuMc is an alfsolute lueessiiv. i loaf. A stake (i feet Inmj: i5 fixul in 


.jih. 'riiat the llankirii; angle he al- their center, diivin '2 feet into the 

w, IV Nil right one, or more’ ol»lusC, hut cromul, and made sharp at top. Two 

^ncvi'f to CM Ocd loo®, if j)o**'^lbh*; tlu re or three row** uf tlit in are dmj cheqiuT- 

b( :iig no fear lu ie, ua in a fi-i lifu aiion, wise, about d paces from the ditch of a 

*»i' till’ Jliiiik being too iiiiicli exposed, field-work. Tliey prevent tlie approach 
llesides^ it is not necessary to gra^e the ofhor.se, Nr. • 

t.iet or tveii to fire tibliqiiely oii them; Sttlderraneous TounFieAi ion?. 

.‘me»- there is no diuiLXT of being exposed 'J*heae consist of the differciitgallrric.s 
iw ilie defence of a breach, or lodgement and brunches which lead to mines, to 

oi tile miiicri. 'J’hc only tliiin.^ to ap- the chambers belonging to them, or to 

preiieud, is a sudden attack. foiigiiSM-s, and which are required when- 

dtli. ‘I'hat the flankiiii; parts be Mif- ex er it is found necessary to explode for 
lieipntly cMen.led, so that the interior the purposes of attack or defence. A 
'd their paruiic ts at lea.st may rake the subterraneous fortim ation inay lie of a 

whole breadth of 1 Fie op|M)site dilcii. p^riiraiiPiiC o^ temporary consriuction, 

7 til. N^vei^ to mnkc an advanced dttcli <»fi*eiisive of defensive nature. ViTheiicvcr 

in dry ground, unless it can be enti- thijsort of vfork is Adopted to strengthen 

Witd ibiuughoui, mid under a proper uiid secure a fortihed place, it is gcoe- 

‘ * Os wlly^ 
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rally built of £>toiie or brick, and made 
sutticiently solitl to last a long time ; it 
is, then called j^Tinanent and defensive. 
Any place which is put in a sUt^ t<i 
witfistaiul the subterraneous attacks of 
a besieging enemy, is said to be countei*^ 
mined. 

When the besieger wishes to make an 
impression on a fortification of this sort, 
he iiuist fii>t construct galleries which he 
covers with wood, &c. He^theu prac- 
tises offensive and temporary fortifica- 
tions of the subterraneous sort. These 
works are well calculated to aid him in 
securing a lodgment for his subtei ra- 
ucous artillery, and in establishing cham- 
bers, fougasses, &c. 

\\'itli respect to fortification in ge- 
neral, different authors recoinraeud dif- 
ferent methods ; but the principal arc 
those of Pagan, Blondel, Vuuhan, Coe- 
horn, Belidor, Scheiter, and ]M idler. 

It must, llOwe^er, be constantly re- 
collected by every engineer, that his 
views are not to he eonlincd to the mere 
art of fortilication. He ought further to 
know the use which differciii generals, in 
different periods, have made of natural i 
strength ami position; without an atten- 
tion of this sort, he will fall very short 
of that exteiisii e knowledge, which o«*erv 
military man, wlio aims ui niilltary 
fame, must be ambition^ of acquiring. 


Chains of mountains, and volumes of 
water, together with the influence which 
different climates have upon tlie latter 
element, should always constitute a part 
of the natural system that ought to form 
ail essonciul portion of his application. 
Hydrography will likewise assist him in 
this pursuit. To enlarge upon this im- 
portant branch of geography, and to 
point out the great means which it af- 
fords of nainral defence and offence in 
fortification, would be to exceed the 
limits of our present undertaking. We 
shall, therefore, refer our military read- 
ers to Bclair s YJcnicm de fort tficaf ion, 
and content oui>elves with submitting a 
short arcoiint of the ilifi’crent aiitiiors 
who have either gi\ on original system.'*, 
or have greatly improved those that 
were already known. Independent of 
whom, may he named the fidlowing 
writer", \\ho ha\(' likewise contrilrati'd 
to the general knowledge of fortih- 
ciitiiin, \i/. Muller, Bohins, Belidor, 
('onnontiigne, Polard, CKiirac, Blond, 
Dcdier, Marshal Saxe, Cugnot, Tielke, 
J^iidahergon, Triiitano, Faliio", Ko- 
sard, Belair, w^c. 

FoRTinr VI n)N, arcfirding to the ivir- 
tliod of Pagan, consists in tlneediffeient 
sorts, \i/. the great, the inran, and 
the little, whose principal dimensions 
are eontained in tlie following 


'VBLK. 


The great Foutihc.\tion. 

The mean 

The little 


rt 

s. 

35 

, 

a 

6 h 

^ n 

— u C 

,5 
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6 6 
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a ^ 51. 
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2 

c- 

cn 
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Exterior side 

'200 

200 

180 

ISO 

160 

160 

The pei'peiidicular 

27 

30 

24 

30 

21 

30 

The face - - 

(5o 

CO 

55 

55 

45 

50 

The flank - - 

22 

21. 2 

19 1 

34 

18 3 

23 2 

The curtain 

73 2 

70 5 

63 4 

60 4 

63 5 

50 4 

Tfte line of defence 

141 4 

lU 2 

126 1 

126 5 

116 6 

112 3 


Blondel 
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Bloiidel fortities within the given 
polygon : he est^blislics two sorts of for- 
tification ; the great one, whose exteripr 
side is 200 toises, and the lesser one 170; 
because he will not have the line of de- 
fence exceed 110 toises, wliich is the 
greatest inusket-bhot, nor less than 120 
toises, not to increase the miinhcr of 
bastions. He begins b^ the diminishing 


angle, which may be found by taking 
90 deg/ees from the angle of the poly- 
gon, and by adding 15 degrees to the 
third of the remainder. • 

Vauban’s method is divided into little, 
mean, and great; the little is chiefly 
used in the construction of citadels; the 
mean, in that of^ all sorts of towns ; 
and the great, in particular cases only. 


Tablf. 



Forts. 

• 

Little 

Mean 

Great 

Side of poly gon 

i 

90 

■ 


H 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 


26’0 

Perpe^idicular 

10 

n 

121 

B 


16* 

20 

21 

23 

25 

30 

31 

25 

22 

Faces bastion 

22 

5 

28 

30 

33 

3!i 

40 

42 

45 

47 

50 

53 

55 

60 

Cap. of Ravel. 

2.) 

1 

28 

rA) 

35 

38 

40 

4.5 

.50 

.50 

52 

55 

55 

lo 

50 


Ill the first vertical column are the 
nuMihers expres^'ing the lengtlis of th« 
exterior sides from 80 to 2(50. 

In tlic second, tlu’ perpendiculars an- 
swering to these bides. 

A tiic third, the lengths of the faces 
f»f the bastions; and in the fourth, 
the lengths of the capitals of the ra- 
velins. 

Bclidoi’b method is divided also into 
little, mean, and great: and in all three 
the exterior side is 200 toises; tlie per- 
jieiidicular of the little is M), that of 
tlie mean .!>.>, and the great 40 : the 
faces of I he first 70, the second 70, 
and the third 55 toises. 


TAiirr of Capiials and ffanlrd Angles. 


Pulygons. 

IV 

H 





X 

XI 

Ml 

The flanked angled in the 
3 sorts of fortification. 
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9.> 

97' 

99 

101 

10.3 

hdbbi 

toises 

46 

49 

51 

52 

53 

54} 

56} 

58 

59 

Capital for the mean sort 

42 

44 1 

4()i 

48} 

B 

51 

i 

54 

54 

Capital for the small sort. 

39 

41f 

42f 

45 
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j hchciler s method is divided into the 
' great, mean, and small sort. The ex- 
terior side of the polygon for the great 
I sort is 200 toisc?, the mean sort 180, 
and the small 160. The line of defence 
j ill the first is 140 toises, the second 130, 
and the tliird 120. Tliis line is always 
nizant. All the other lined arc fixed at 
the same lcng:4i for all polygons, whose 
structure chiefly depemjji^npun the know- 
ledge of the exterior side, 'of the capital, 
or of the flanked angle, tlie rest being 
easily finished. — See theT.ABLK. 
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Errard, of Bois-le-Duc, who was 
employed by Ileary IV. and was the 
first tfiat laid down rules in Ei'ance rc- 
speptiiiff the best method of fortifyinpj a 
piujce so as to cover its dank, constructs 
tlui^ dank perpendicular to the face of 
the bastion; butbv endeavouring to co- 
ver it effi'Ctually, he makes the gorges 
too exiguous, the einbrnznres toooblique, 
and leaves che ditch almost defenceless. 

ThcChevalicrdeVilie, who succeeded 
F4rrard, draws the Hank liiitt*perpeiuti- 
cuiar to the curtain; but here again tlie 
onibrazures are too obli»|ue, especially 
in the polygons, and the ditch is neces- 
sarily ill guarded, Tliis engineer's me- 
t)io4of fortifying is stiicd bv most au- 
liioi-g, the Frtnc/i mdftoJ. His ^favou- 
rite maxim is to make the fliink angle 
straight, and tiie Iluak equal to the dc- 
migoi ce. 

(Junnt Pagan makes the flank perpen- 
dicular to the line of (Ict’cnce, which me- 
thod seems to agree perfectly with this 
niaxiin, because by tliat means the flunk 
so raised covers as much as possible the j 
face of the opposite bastion ; but not- 
wiclistiMHling this apparent advantage, 
the flank becomes too small, and ia too 
much exposid to ilic cncm>’s batteries. 
This eiiuinccr acr|iiiicd great rej>iitat^on 
during ilie sev cral sicges->vihcli be assisted 
in conducting umler Loi/tsXIII. llis 
system lias bt oi^ii*n>ro*:cd upon by Ah in 
JMttrt iion Madrid and his construction in 
fortificaiion is to fliis day esteiMiu-d the j 
ino«t perfect. 1*1 dift'eis very little from li 
Marshal \ anban’s Mrst svsu iii. Count |. 
Pagan has polund out the imtliod of j} 
luiildinj cascinaics ill a manner peculitir '■ 
to hinisi'lf. I 

Marshal Vauban lias judiriouslv steered j 
between the-ic fliili.ient inetliocU. He » 
has drawn Iii-» flank in such a inaniu*r, 1 
tha^itdocs not stand too much < xposed, | 
noj^does its colUiteral line of di fence c .x- : 
Tend too far from tb(i dh-ecl line of de^ } 
fenc*i. He has efl’ectcd this by leiigtlien- j 
iiig out his flank aud giving it u cir- 
cular form. 

ft caniujt be dispiUerl but ebajt large ! 
and exceiusive flanks tund deini-gorgcs are 
superior to narrow ajtd contiiieci oru-. 
The more capacious the flank i?, the j* 
better calculated will it prove for the j 
dispoflitioii of n formidable train of ar- [ 
tilierv. J’roin this convictioTi many w'ri- ; 
tffn in their proposed systems of forrifi- ■ 
catiojj; have add«d a bccoud ilank^ m jl 


order to augiiient the line of defence J 
but they did not foresee, that this second 
fli|Ak is not only incapable of covering; 
the face of the opposed bastion, except in’ 
a very oblique and insecure direction,’ 
but that the right flank, or the flank of 
the bastion, is thereby more exposed to 
the enemy's batteries, which, it must be 
acknowledged on all sides, is a great 
fault. 

The prevailing system of the present 
day is to make the" flanks of iholmsiioii 
iis wide as possible, without having re- 
course to a second flank, unless it bt 
absolutely necessary. Those gorges are 
likewise best which are most capacious, 
because they afford sfnipe and ground in 
tlie bu>tion for the construction of en- 
trcuchmeuls wiliun, should iho enemy 
iia\ e ellected a practicable brcacli. 

All parts of a fortification which 
stand exposed to the immcdnitc att;K:k* 
of a besieging enemy, must be stiuiig 
enough to bear ibeboldL'ilatUinpl**, and 
the must \igorous iinprc'isions. 'ibis is 
a sclf-e\i(leut maxim, because it mu>l bo 
nianife''t to the moat common undcr- 
sUiiifling, that works arc erected round 
a place for ilic sjjt'cific pin ja/sc of pj^’i- 
> enting an enemy from getting possession 
of if. It consequently follows, that 
flanked angl(‘s arc cxlicinely ileficlive 
when lluy art too acute, rince their 
|>oinl«» may be easily flanked and <lt- 
stroyed by the bi -jicgcr's ciinnon. 

TIu' J)ntcliconsli ut;l at lixlv degrees; 
lint according to Vanbaii's inetiiod, no 
work should be under sev enly-hve de- 
grees, unless eircumstaiiecs and ^aiiuti- 
oil should particularly n qiiire it. 

A place to lie ni a stale ofi defence, 
should beequally strong in all its '«lativo 
ilirections; for the enemy would of 
course make the weak part hii object 
of attack, aiifllinally suc(‘eed in geitinq 
possession of the town. 'J’lic liod) of tlm 
place must have a command towards the 
country, tuirl no quarter in the outwaiii 
vicinity of it must overlook, or com- 
mand either the place itself, or its out- 
works, iLS has been the case for several 
years (and during tlie whole of the last 
war;, on the >Iorth- East side of Dover 
Castle. 'Diosc works \v hich tire nearest to 
the ceil ter of the place, miistliaveagrual- 
<T cievarion than the more distant ones. 

The first regular syxtfMii of fortitira- 
tion winch U[>p( arid and was adopted in 
iTaiicCi yvH’d origin to Jiriard of 

liois- 
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Bois-le-duc, whom we have just men- 
tioned. His method, however^ has been 
iinironuly rejected by able engineers; 
and if we may j;ivc credit to the report 
of Ozanan, Krrard himself nexer put 
his own system in practice. 

NexttoErrard of Bois-le-Duc, came 
the Ciievalier Antoine de Ville, who was 
engineer under Louis XIII. and pub- 
lished an exceliei»t treatise upon fortiti- 
cation. His method is styled by niost 
authors, the French method. Others 
call it the Compound St/utem, or Spsteme d 
trait Compose, becilu^c it united theltn- 
liaii and .Spanish metliodc. Ho wns, in- 
deed, hv no means an adxotiitc for new 
item's ; for he generally ohserv ed, that 
any new uiethoil, or invention was e\- 
tiemely easy, so long as it was confined 
the nine alteration of something iit 
the measure, or ill tlie disposition of tiiose 
pilots oi‘ ftii'iilication which have been 
di>cu>M*(l by other authors. 

'!'he (.'omit de J^agan followed after, 
and liad the good fo; nine to propose a 
system which entirely superseded the 
otlier (wo. We lunc already mentioned 
tlie principal features in his method, 
^^iuishal V^iuban, whoso reputation 
ro->t upon the manifest superiority which 
hi> *»ivill gave liiin over all others that^ 
liad V. rittcii upon fortification, likewi**c 
proposed three metiiod&, wiili consider- 
aldc nnpiovcinints; itz. The great, 
t\io mt'ufi, SMid the little. 

Idle great method, according to Vau- 
han, con tains on its exterior side from 
200 to'i.SO, or 210 tor'll s. I’his extent 
is not ijiilforinly the siiiio throughout all 
the sides of a place, hut is conhned to 
that siiUft which lies along the banks of a 
liver, wheif la; niiifonnly erects con- 
, aidi’inble oiiiworks. 

Vaiibiin made use of bis second me- 
thod in fr>rtif) ingBcfort and J.;mduu. ( )ii 
account of the had local situation of Ih- 
Jort, and the iinpossihility of fortifving 
it with common bastions that would not 
Irj exposed to an enfilade in aliimst every 
direction, in spite of the traverses or 
rcchutcs which might be made; he in- 
vented arched bastions that were bomb 
pcoof, which lie culled tours hnstiounges, 
or tmeers n ilh bastions. These arched 
basiiuns are covered by count erg uurns, 
,i he height o f w hose parapet aUnost ei nia U 
till elevation of the towers themselves. 
Aithvugh 511 icily speaking, boMi thcbc 


aces are irregularly fortified, nevertlie- 
ss a method of regular defence may be 
established from the construction, of 
their works.. 

Van ban’s third system grow s out of 
the second; and for that reas^ it is 
called ordre renforce, the reinforced or* 
der or method. It was adopted 'in tha 
fortifications of Neuf-Brisach. Vau- 
ban left nothing untried to bring this 
system to nerlcction, and he hud the in- 
genuity to execute his* plan at a less ex- 
pence, than it would olherwi^e have 
been ctfccted, by means of half rcvctc- 
ments vvhicli be threw up in the outward 
works called the dehors. 

This syj-tcij). however, ^ingenious and 
uiirivalicd, it cerluinly is,) has not 
eecapecl the censure of some writers. It 
must nevertheless he acknowledged, that 
their ri-inarks are either founded in 
envy, or th.it they proceed from igno- 
rance, 

Tlicre are other systems of fortifica- 
ition which have been proposed by tha 
w ri ter >) o f ol her lo lu it rics besides F ranee. 
We shall give a brief derail of them, 
imd leave the iii(jui.-»itive to go more at 
length into the nature of their methods, 
by referring tlaiii to the ditferent trea- 
tijjcs. 

The Italians have furnished several 
authois wholiave written variousiy on 
tJie suhjict of fortiik'jtioii. The me- 
thod proposed by Sardis has bceti gene- 
rally esteemed the best. 

I’heSpaniards in theirniethods of for- 
tifying, lu ver adopt that which adds a 
steond llank. The ohtuhe flunked angle 
is not looked upon by their I'-Cst engi- 
neers as a defective SNsieiii in foriiiica- 
tku). 

Both ihc Indians and ific Spaniards 
speak frcuuenlly of the orure i\ntvice, 
vvlni h was originally i.ivtnied to lessen 
thcmiiiiher of h.tstioji.'i in a i.,rejt tnwii 
or forlitieil place, and to rcr.ilcr couac- 
queiitly the line of di fiuice » iiual to the 
range of muMiue'. i v. 

''i he Chivaiier '^t. Jidicn, avcrynblc 
riiginecr, has published a method by 
which, he asserts, that works may he 
eoii'^lrin rcd not only at a less expence 
than Olliers rcfjuiie, hot in a mmiMT 
that must render his defence or att.ick 
more formidable. He has likewise in- 
vented a in?w method for the defence of 
small places which is preferable to the 
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first, although it is not without faults. 
According to his the reiu h ol’ 

the nmsquet is taken from the center of 
tlie 'curtain. To this end he directs, 
that a covert loilgnieiit, 7 feet high, ainl 
10 toises^vide, ho constructed fitunthat 
spot to the goi-ge of the half-iuoon or 
ravelin. Ca.nnon is dispo'.ed along the 
faces, and a gallcrv is erected for the 
nr usque trv, which likewise scr\es as a 
piissiige to the ravelin. 

Fniiiois Marclii, a gentlemHn of Bo- 
logna, in his folio edition, has furnished 
Us with upwards of JdO didercnt me- 
thods of constructing fortilieations. 

The Dutch iiniforinls pursue the sys- 
tem publisluMi hy Mtuoilois. 

Bombelio iias likewise established 
three sorts of fortification, the great 
royal, ^rund roi/ul ; the mean; and the 
little royal, iivtit rot/a/. His inei)n)d 
agrees with the sinintl muxims of good 
fortification niurh more than any of the 
preceding OIKS. 

Blondcl has published a s\st<in of for- 
tifention, which he divides into two 
principal heads: the fircnty whose exte- 
rior side ront.aiis o(30 toises; and the 
where the side does not exend 
170 toises. His reason is, bcciifise he 
objects to the line of defence liming 
more than 1 10 toiscs, which is rhe luf- 
thest reach of niuscpK-i i \,«^>r less than 
1'20 toises, to u rtivc iu an mmcc<*ss;ti v , 
increase of Lasii^. 'I’fie [irincipjcs of j 
BIundcTs system rcseiiible, in a gnat ; 
degree, those iinon w!i!/. li l*agaji\ is | 
founded, and cha fly con^'ist in iru thnif^ ' 
of fortifying inwaid posts. The inventam j 
has certainly gi<nt merit, bat it'> ;a!oj- 
tioii must pio\e c\peiei\e in aJi its * 

f inictical branches, it mu^t, inoif r, , 
>e manifest, tfiat the four long b‘arr<- ; 
ries which are supported hy flank'* o{ I 
his construction, must serve as >o in.iny I 
scaling ladders, or steps to the hi ] 

thc?n>tiint they hm’C c flee fed a biLucli ! 
by cannon shot or by shells. 

In 1039a work was publislud, cntl- > 
tuled : j 

^'ouzc'Ie mmiicrr dr fortijh r h : jJarts, ! 
tirh de met/mdts du Chfvullfr dt I Uft\ ? 
du Covitc dc ruauriy et dt: ilf. dr Vhh- ■ 
butiy itxcc d(S tn/,i:ri/ULS sur Coniir r(n- ' 
forii^ sur lei dt.\stiusdu Capilfiiuc Ilia?- ! 
c%, ct sur ecu i dr jV/. lihndel. 1 bit j 
work is full of strong reasoning, from tin* | 
of which tliC author lius formed ; 


I a new method, containing, indeed, 
I nothing original, but giving refe- 
I rciiccs to what has alrc.idy appeared, 
; and disposing the ditVerent* parts in so 
! judicious a manner, as to shew how' a 
place may l>c rendered stronger, and he 
subject at the same time to a less ex- 
pence. This writer divides forllfieulion 
iiitoithree parts, the great, the mean, 
and tiie little. 

There is a seeoiid and third meiliod 
proposed anon\inonsly, and eonralning 
mere simple design^. That luuthod iu 
which a modern author gives it the pre- 
ference over the system of Neuf Bri- 
sach, contains little useful information, 
and contributes less to the real art of 
fortifying places. 

Donato llosetfi, aCanon belonging to 
I JJvonrnia, professor of matbeinatiC'* in 
I the academy at Pieihnoiif, and iniitlic- 
I niaticiaii to the Duke of Sa\oy, has 
'I written upon a inclhofl of cim^li in tiiig 
works in wh.it he vwWfi fort ijlctit ion a rc- 
hoursy or foi tifii atlon m rcxci'c; -o cal- 
I led not only be cause the re-eiilering an- 
I glo of the counterscarp opposite to 
J the flanked angle; but because iii bis 
j nlea, it will be mecssary to altiuk it 
I) fr<mi the rexerse sale of ollu r woik... 

liis system is ver\>siniplc, ami doe^ not 
j, require a saciilice of mucli money, or 
• stand ill need ofiiiaiiy men to ilcfi ud 
th(' works: allln>iiuii be can, on hi-' ■'uh*, 

' pour as imirli fire upon the tMienix, as 
could be f’urnislicd by mure complKaled 
' methods. 

I Anuuiio dc lln hart, major of artil- 
. !«'rx,m the: Duke of WurleinburgbV ser- 
Mce, in lT;k'), pub!l'‘bed a tri'.itise on 
; f’orlifjcatioiis with s'juari’ angles^ which 
I he culls auguifir juifi/fson^. 

I !^Ionsicuj dr Moiiialeiubert ha- lately 
. tndraxourtd to in nr; •i.rlu-'., which aie 
j >o much i oiuh imu d l^yihe Cluxarui do 
' \ ilh*, into repute, lie tr^^ats the suh- 
' p etin a manner, ami upon priiieiples so 
I similar to those projiosed by Anloinode 
i Ilcrbart, ihiit it is :ilmost impossilde to 
s#'p;irate the* two systems. M.de, Monta- 
I leaibert as«rrls, that the science of for- 
j ti (if. at ion, as it is establi-bed and taiislit 
: at pre.-.dit, can only Im* xaliicd liy llic 
i public on account of its illusion. He 
' looks upon the use of bastion.s^ as the 
jnTxct of prejudice; be lejeils them 
•wholly, and substitutes in tiitii room 
j a front of anf^uiar i cmnlli Sjpofj/^oTn n ifh 
• SinaU 
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small winf’s and angular poltfguns. 'rii« 
t'Hi'iiicn s ot‘ I fie probcnt day assert with 
coiilidencc, that the chief security to he 
derived in works that are sapworted fiy 
bastions, must depend upon cross and 
reverse lirini» directed aj^ani-^t tlie cue- 
iny’s lofl^t'inents on the elac.is. Large 
half moons are made, not <#nly lor the 
purpose of coxeriii" the cm tains and 
the n.'tuks of ha^tions, hot principally 
to ohlain a rever e lliinjr, wliich cifec- 
tually pr('\ents the enemy from main- 
taining his ground on the glacis of a 
bastion, hi-lbie he has taken the two 
collateral h ill-inoons. 

'\J. M inno, Hni(Mi of (\jchorn, who || 
was L^eneral of aitiU<'ry in the i)nu*h 
5CI \ ii'^^lieiilenani-gencral ofinl'antryjdi- i 
ri'ctor general of all the foriiiied places 
beloo'jmg to the United IVoiioces, and 
governor f«f riandcrs and all the fo‘'lres- . 
ief that iav along ihe Sclkldt, ha^heen jl 
ju-^llv esii'. DU d for hisevlen-i\e kn‘>\\- jj 
ledge ill the art of f«n*tifNing plu jCS. He | 
was eotunporary "ilh V'auhan. I'lns 1 
inrclligeat and sagacious oiheer htdng j 
thoroughly conviiu id, that, liowc\ere\- j 
peUsivp'iN the rampart of a Io\mi may he ) 
<*#nslrncieii, il emild not long sustain | 
the shock ot^ heavy oidname, iiiMiitid 
three (hiicrent svslrms, hy ulneh he 
throu-' so many ohstai li s m the way 
of a he^leiiing cneinv, tJiat although the 
place he not m lealiry it och it d impreg- 
iialjlc, It is iic\ criliclcs'' so far secure d 
to make its coiujiK it a husmess ofcoii- 
sulerahle hazard ami espenee. W e must 
howewr ackiiow U dge, t'lat the three 
luethmls winch have hten pointed out 
hv this I Illicit gcncial, ( .in only suit 
places aTid groiimis that arc nearly on a 
It \il with ihcsiirfaee of the water; that 
is to say of ;h 1, or o fict; which cir- 
enmstance plainly mdicat' s, that his at- 
tention has hreii eliii llv diiveted to the 
soil and gimmilof the Umted Provinivs; 
«o that his iiislrnelioiis ;ue pi culiarly ap- 
plieahle to low and a«juatie situations. 
'J’here is much skill tlisCo\ired in his 
inmuu rof treating the subject, undcon- 
siileraljle ingc nuity in the Lrealise lie has 
puhlisluui, w inch certainly contains so- 
xeral improvements that arc exclusively 
ills own. It would be impossible to force 
:i passage, or to penetrate into any of 
his works, without being exposed on all 
sides to the fire of the besieged, who 
are uwd^i* cover, nud ff om whose dis- 


charge of ordnance and musquetry, it 
is scarcely possible for an assailingeiiCi- 
my to s( cure himself. • 

.Scheiter, a German writer, describes 
Iw'o kinds of foi lilicatioii, the great or 
the super lory and the small or the inje- 
rior spi'cicit. It has been erroneously 
and unjustly stated, that the cele- 
brated Viiuljuii only copied after Schei- 
ter, at Ncuf Ihisaeh. 

Kvery man of ihe leual kiiowdedge or 
penetration imi^t see, tliat ihe whole 
system of ifiat illustrious engineer dif- 
fers essentially iVuin the auliior we have 
quoted. 

The defects that are manifest in all 
these ililfereiit sy'jienis shew the supcri- 
orify whif h e\ists, to tins day, in all the 
I fortilicatiorj>, that liavc been cuiistructed 
by Vauban. 

Anaiioiivmous writerin the Sardinian 
service, pioposts two new mcthoils of 
fortiliralion, mavvoik c ntituleii AV/c»r/? 
Jv la (iiitncy which was publiahcd at 
Turin 111 1714. After liaviiig discussed, 
at con>idtiable length, the art of forti- 
fication 111 ueiicr.d, itf> utility, the dif- 
ferent •>cieiu'L> winch must be laqulied 
lowaiiU obtaining any degree of pulec- 
tioii in that art, the various sy. steins in 
itf ixgiilar and irregular, and the con- 
slniiUoii of» pallisades, gales, miiie>, 
ca^LUiatcs, iiiagazinc-s^ \ l. (\c. he con- 
cludcfc with this extraordinary sentence: 

“ It not my intention to propose any 
alter.iiion in the general avstein, but 
merelv to suegest, that the stile l« 
rciuK icd more intelligible.” It must be 
iiotici d, that this Italian vvritc»r in ills 
prcfa<*e frankly coiife.'^ses his deiiriciicj 
m the French language. We shall how- 
ever pass over what lie says relative to 
the approbation which In'* proposed sy.s- 
teni", or rather his explMiialion of me- 
thods already known has met with from 
scientific men, and give Ins own obJer- 
vations concerning the inqirov ements 
that might be made. His words are— * 
The first method which I propose, 
consksts of a new figure and position that 
should be given to exterior works in 
fortification. Having constructed the 
body of the place after X'auban's man- 
ner, iny next object is to erect coun- 
ter-guards with bastions at die head, 
and flanks upon the w ings. I have been 
induced to adopt this species of work, 
ill order to reiuedy the iiicoiiveuicnces 

and 
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and the dangers which invariably attend 
works erected at the foot of tlio glacis. 
These Tiorks contribute very little to the 
security of the place, and can only he 
defended by canimn, which eventually 
do more harm to the garrison tlian to 
the besieging enemy, since they serve 
as an epauleinent to the battery, which 
the latter will naturallv erect the instanr 
he obtains footing in that quarter. This 
was proved during tlie siege of Turin, 
where in a verv short space oVtinie the 
French carried! the bonnets and floche*<, 
and made use of tlirni for the purpose 
of bringing up their artilierv. 

By means of the siiuill bastiorr which 
I have p^opo^cfl, and v. hicli nnu'>l be 
pushed forward into the couritry, the 
enemy’s approaches arc nece ^-sarily 
checked, the saliaut angle ol’ilu tour,-| 
tergiiard is coMrtd, ditch i'. <‘oni- | 
pletely flanked, and the g!»ri«oii arc ini- | 
pressed with conddence, became the . 
artillery and the troops can uKva\s he 
called in, in oases of c^igonrv. riicy 
moreover ecpial the cin-niy i.i the Are 
which they can furni<‘h, and the whole 
body of the place is covered hy them. 

I construct the bastions and flanks < nit 
of the aides ot the connterguard which 
are detached hy means of a ditch 
4 toises wide. This ditch is covered i 
above by vaitlts made of 'hrick or tim- I 
her, and by boai^is well supported un- | 
derneath by strong slakos, the whole; 
being stretigthoned and rendered homi)- j 
proof with earth 3 or 4 feet thick. I'his 
earth keeps the Upper plan of the har»- I 
tion compact, and is suflicient to form 
fi parapet to the counterguard when the j 
bastion is destroyed. If the'i aults should j 


stant the bastion is demolished. The 
flanks of the side will be built after the 
.same method, with a ditch ns wide as 
the one dug in front oi' the bn.stion, and 
which according to circu instances, may 
he coveretl like tJiat already de.scribea. 
The. flanks will he of a round figure, in 
order to avoid the projection of .my 
angles towards the body of the jiluce, 
which would he the case, should the 
work he carried ; for tlie ciu my avail- 
ing liimself of the earth In iVont of the 
walls, and tlirowing it up, w<iiild de- 
rive considerable advantage from these 
angles. 

The principal advaiUigc to he ob- 
taineil fronnny s\'«teni a-. iM S out of tlia 
double defence whic li it aliind^ to the 
saliaut angles of the hasiloi''., by ctwer- 
inu a part of the or 

iiiitrtil llalI-mooll^(w im Ii ait tin ir chief 
protect ion,) and by these inennsci nr, al- 
ingthe body (»f the place from any onr- 
\*'ard command or eminence. Tiiis co- 
ver or <lefence cannot, ill fact, lie taken, 
before the t m iuy ha«> got complete poj- 
sc.ssion of the outvioAs. 

J h;uc spoken of these sorts of fottid- 
raihmiu the chapter that t/i at 5 of held 
works, wIiiiM, in im hunihlo opinion, 
are more u-**tiik more solid, U ss ( xpeu*- 
.sive, ;n! i inoieeadlv Inidt than a \iiriety 
of others that have been adopted tothi* 
day. 

Tliedemi-linips or lialf-moons, wliich 
are nearly initreil orero^^ecl, and which 
1 di>po-e between the eonnii r-gnards, 
blue, been eonslructed in that inamier 
ior tin? purpose of stretehiinr as far us 
possible, beyond the boily of the plaie 
towards the roniitry. One esvriuiai ad- 


be blown up by mines, and the besiegers | vantage attends this nicihotl, which is 
set fire to the beams that supported j that the work be ing more sp.arious, it is 
them, a fre.sh work will present itself, { better caleiilated to hold a greater rjuan- 
together with a ditch which they had j tity of artiljery, and a larger gairison ; 
1 ) 0 ^ foreseen or expected, and which ; that it beemnes diiiible by means of th« 
tliey must cross bemre any further im- ditch, whicli separates it from the ad- 
pression can be made. vanced work, \\bicli it covered as de- 

Tbis sort of subterraneous fortifica- sciibed above, and wbieli is joined to 
tion is extremely achantageous, and may the interior revetement hy plain walls, 
be converted to various purposes, it separating n whole half-moon from it ; 
fierx'es for casemates and galleries to live in which space a small fort with loop- 
mines, which 1 would construct along holes may lie const rucud to einihle the 
Che whole extent of the faces heJonging garrison to dispute every inch of groiiii<k 
to these bastioihs; a couimunicutioii with as the enemy advances. Tinder the 
them is kept up by means of the gaHe- niahi body of the place, i hiiilda siibtrr* 
rics attached to the connfer^uard.TFicse raiieous chamber, to servo as ocuvsiou 
plleries must be blocked up the in- may 
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njuy miuire, eitlier for a powder maga- 
zine, or for mines. 

UcLwccn thehalf-iiiooiis and counter- 
guards, 1 construct another kind of ra- 
velins, which are open towards the 
body of the place, cover tl»e curtains of 
t lie counter-guards, and supply a double 
lire against the ciinny and the covert 
way. These ravelins are not raised so 
Iiigh a*J the other woiks, in order to 
keep them under their fii'e; and 1 pre- 
sci’AC a communicalion by means of pa- 
lisaded caponnicres. Heave them empty 
within, that the besiegers Jnay have as 
little ground as possible ; they arc morc- 
UM'r hnilirieiitly tliiek and solid to with- 
stand the discharge of ordnance, which 
can onlj hatter in breach from thecoiin- 
lerscarp, which aerpsires donhlestrengtli, 
because, by means of these works, it is* 
t'nfiladcd, and secured against the em - 
inyis attack or attempt to make a lodg- 

liUMlt. 

If the plan, which I had the honour 
of Haying before the king of Sardinia, 
l)C'carctully examined, it must he appu- 
lein to t\ery military man, that the 
works I therein describe, a/c not only 
more useful, but capable of being con- 
structed at a less CKpence, than those 
wliich are irciicrally practised to this day. 

It will he clearly seen, that I have done 
nothing more thaua<ld some additional 
firoportioiis of the flanks and bastions 
to the counter-guards, which are usually 
eie«-ted; ami that 1 have avignicntcd 
their double face, by joining it to the 
half-moons of the curtain. The uh- 
ji ct of this aildition, Is to throw obsta- 
cles in tile e nemy’s way, should he ut- 
feiii|)t to make elose approaches, to cover j 
thebody of the place, to render the siege i 
^ ditiicult, t<» increase the besieger’s e\- j 
pence, and to give conlideiiee to the ; 
t niops of t lie garrison, who arc thereby : 
no longer exposed, as they must be in 
all out-works creeled upon the foot of 
the glacis. 

It is not, however, my design to 
throw works of this kind into utter dis- 
n pute. There are situations uud local 
circumstances, which not only make 
their adoption useful, but render it ab- 
solutely iiecessiU'v. 1 cannot pretend to 
describe the .specific nature of such exi- 
gencies, as they grow out of existing 
cases, w liitli an able general and an en- 
giiieer will know how to discritniuutc, 
. by examining the ground; 


The ditch belonging to the body of 
the place, be its soil wliat it may, must 
be very broad, as the chief security, to 
be deriverl from it, depends entirely up- 
on its width. The enemy cannot easily 
lill it up, and he must suffer a conside- 
rahlo loss of men, should he attempt to 
cross it; being exjiosed to the discharge 
of artillery from the Hanks, which artil- 
lery cannot be dismounted from any 
rpiarter or lodgment, before the c:oun- 
tei-guards*are taken. The storming of 
the place must depend entirely uptm the 
previous conquest of the side ravelins, 
and of the center half-moons; for un- 
less the enemy has first effected tliis, he 
will not be able to cross the ditch, or 
make any lodgment, since at every ap- 
proach he must be annoyed from the 
tlanhs, ami battered in fi out; he must, 
in fact, attack and gel the belter of rive 
works at once. Tiie execution of any 
partof so important a task, must be the 
more dangerou.s, because in ptoportion, 
as he overcomes one line of defence, 
another presents itself wiiich is equally 
formidablts and the rest increase in dit« 
ficultv and iiu/unk 

When 1 submitted this new method 
to the consideration of a’ole and intelli- 
gent men, only one opponent started to 
contro\ert the projiriety of its general 
adoption. TWs was a celebrated Dutch 
eiigmoer, who usscrtecUthat it could not 
be of an\ essential service, except in hex- 
agons, or figures that had many sides; 
he further argued, that the method was 
more faulty in small works, because the 
angles became more acute, and that no 
use could l>e made of them in irfegular 
fortification. 

I had the good fortune to satisfy this 
I gentleman, and to convince him, that his 
objections wi*io not well founded. 1 
stated to liini, that by increasing the 
widtli of ihi' ditch at the angle of tjic 
ilaiik's of the bastion, I reduced that 
angle to an\ size I judgeil nccc>sarv; 

1 nmintainetl, that by so doing, 1 did 
I not weaken the place; but tliut oi\ 
the contrary, by cancelling the paralhy 
logram of the counter-guards, 1 ren- 
dered more oblique any battery winch 
the enemy might erect in front of ilie. 
bastion, w hilst the rampart belonging to 
it fell under a cruss firo from tl^J iniircd 
half-moon. • 

W ith respect to Us usclcssness in u - 
U li i'cguiur 
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regular fbrtitlcatioii, after having ills- 
cussed the buhjevt at boiiic length, I g.)t 
hi 111 to agree uiili me, that every cle- 
tiiched piece of fi)rtilii-alion mighty he 
conttrocicd aiu uhorc uiiid with grcatel' 
advantage to the ultimate flefcnee of a 
plate") >ooner tliaii in plain counrei- 
guards, horn or enuMi-v.orks, tenailu>, 
and Mich life fortiheatituis, beeau^e, Iw 
menas of the retreat which was seemed 
under a second line of retreneluncnt, hv 
means of the re^ul.ir i e?l^taniV it utVoid- 
cd, without liavii'iT one dead angle at- 
taclied, and by lueans of the litile 
ground it left for the eneiny to lodge 
on, t!ic main hotly of tlie place iimre 
cfi'eettially protected, and the appn'aehes 
of the cnem v w ei e i'oiis;dcrably cheeked. 

With rt gartl to tiic construction pro- 
posed in this new inctliod, [ take all 
the meaMiremeiU>, and I mark all tiu 
C'^sCiiiial point'* upon capital linc^; that 
is to say, f prolong the lines of the sa- 
Jiant a’lLdcs of the hastion, and ilhise of 
the centre of tiie eail.nn; after wliicli I 
determine the width of the ditfh at 
or m toises, in oider to m.ikethe paral- 
lels of tlic faces of the ditrcrent bastioiH 
for the counterscarp of the (ounler- 
guarda and of the gi e.it half-moon, and 
dually tlie thickia.‘"j of (he works, to 
agree with the diiches in front. 

Wjthicgard to li t raudiii'' which are 
made betweeiitlji’. mured hulf-rnoonsand 
tiie conns L r-giiard^, T phiee the salumt 
angle in tho certn’ oi' i!ic site, and 1 
CoijDtrticl fa ct to them in Mich a man- 
ner, tiiat tliev art* under u ‘'Iraiglit 
line of deft me lioiii the ii.aif-monis 
and etfmiter-gnards. [ erect tlie conn- 
tei scarp and i^'ucis in tlie usual man- 
ner, only wiili this dill’ereiice, tliat T 
ivibh to have a flitch of moderate bieadrh 
and depth ht tween the eo\t rt-way ami 
the glacis; say, two toibts broad upon 
deep. 

in order to ( Icar the dltrh of orca- 
fcional rubbisli that may I'all in, or of 
piecca that may drf»p from the dcuio 
lished parts of a foriilicallon during a 
giege, {»<|uarccxtavatioas or wells must 
Occa‘'ionidly ];0 njade along the flanks 
(Hid faces of the diftVreiit works; by 
which means the ditch is always kept 
clean, and you may at any time repair i 
the fortifiCtUioas, wliiUt on the other 
ham), the enemy, %!iould ht attempt to 
jBtorm the place, ntuct iiuvc recourse to 


fascines, as he could derive no advantage 
frvnu the materials tliat would otherwise 
be found iiiuh r tlie walls.” 

This ingenious wTirer has described 
every part of the method proposed in a 
clear and jierspienous inimner. Ills plan 
is partieiihnly xaluahle, i>n accoimt of 
the e\act mcasurcuu'nts it, contains, 
wiierehy the most common iiiidcrsUmtl- 
iiig may become acrpiaiiited with the 
constiiictioii. ife appears singularly 
au\ious to have it piaciieidly proied, 
that works can he fueled according to 
this melliod at a less expeiice than by 
any other, and t!iat there is no compa- 
rison biLwcen ihe aibaiitagcs it affords 
in point of le.d utility. In eliap. U), p. 
dl, the following account is gnen of 
his second system, which lie calls tho 
• Great System. 

‘‘After [ had thoroughly digested in y 
plan, relatwe to th*’ best method ot\ro- 
vcriiii: a town or Ibriiticd place by out- 
works, it naturally i>ccurrtJ, tlial i had 
not provided the necessary means of 
keeping tin troops undci shelter, of m*- 
enring a retreat to the Jiriillciy, which 
is always st ived whcm vtr a wtu'k is ta- 
li n h\ assault, nor of furnishmg a Jiea- 
vier discharge of' onlnanceandnuiskciry 
than the enemy could pour iii. These 
im[>f)rtant ob/jecls put m\ invention to 
vvoik, and 1 diicctcu all tlie faenltiesof 
my mind towards flcscoviiing a kind 
of fortitlcntiou which might not lyuly 
I cover the Ijody of the place, and by a 
! new drsposirion of its relative parts coin- 
iiiiinKate eijually with (.very (juarter, 
w ithout tin re being any iiert'sit', to car- 
ry the heavy oiduaiice into the ditch; but 
h'^ewise oblige l!ic* beMCging,/[ nemv to 
iucrcasfc his me.ins of atUu’k, and make 
c\tmordiuarv efturts, I mci'^sanly saw, 
I hut the buliant angles ot tlm bastions 
should be well euvered, and that the 
Strongest ought to be raised bi fore the 
eiirtuiii belonging to the body of tho 
place, in order to foreu tin; assadfints to 
make their attack on a cpiartc'r from 
whence tlie concentrated fire of several 
works, presenting ti wide front of artil- 
lery, would issue with cunsidt ruble ef- 
fect. 

After having for several ycar.s, direct- 
ed the whole of my attention to this spe- 
cific object, and (rieil the result of my 
reflexions upon paper by a variety of de- 
signs; 1 bftd the good lortuiic to discover 
• a method 
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a method, /vhose pl:m exhil)its to the 
eye hcvrral pieces that are joined together 
hy their dillcrciit walU, and in front of 
^vhich there arc ditches covered in with 
beams and strong oak hoards, and made 
bond) proof by means of a suflicieiit 
cjuantity of earth that is s[jrcad upon 
the whole. So that it apjiears evident 
to me, that there is only one species of 
forliflcatioii, which aliords tlie means of 
concen! riitinj; yourlir.e of defence from 
c\erv (juarfer, and of lininj; the para- 
pets with lieavy onhianee. Hy means 
of tins coietriK-tion, the liru's and ^;laci^ 
will l)e scein( d aiiainst anv immediate 
approaches of tlu enemN, (luilni; which 
sea'>onahK'intrrruption, tlicartillery may 
willintil^rlslf, he withdrawn and loil'^ied 
ill the interior woik; a <'()n\cnu*me 
which cannot l»e (ilitaincil in detaelied* 
pieces on acconni of the ditfuidiy 
whit‘!i always attends the fti't eivction, 
or nldmate liomolitloh n’’ il'ein. 

Hy takiiiii; away tlic beam*-, or by de- 
f>tro\ini;' tliein at (Mir(\ and hv puUini: 
dow II the walUwlncli CltmJIO^c the {lank*, 
you suddenly open a new' work njioii llie 
enemy; w hie h work has the ad;antiii:c 
of^ieiii" eon^iderahly larj^er than tiic one 
III' has just fjttaekcd and taken, and 
:i;j;ainst whii'li lie must raise fresh hat- 
teries, and [irepare the means of cioshu^ 
a ditch, he had not forcH’cn, and which 
he cannot ea'^ily pa"'*. I’his work either 
coinrnuiiieates with a tenaille that, eoin- 
innnds it, or is eoniitrf led with a horned 
work, flanked hy two others of similar- 
construction. 'I’lie tenaille Is open in 
the renter (heinij; illvided into two parts 
by a dueli) in order to lca\ e as little 
room as pti'iMhle for tlie enemy to lod»;e 
on, and to multiply the enliluding points 
• of the place. 

Hetween these large works, demi- 
lunes or half-moons, of three orders, arc 
constructed in the, shape of ba'itions. 
Those Jiaveorillons andditrhes between 
the two, which Hank tlie side-works, 
and are always protected by an cnfi- 
lad<‘, that tlie enemy never can lodge 
without hciiig exjio.scd to a cross and 
rear lire. In order to cover the whole 
body <»f the place, 1 constrict other in- 
termediate tiemi-lunes, wlnW are equal 
in deration to the first works. These 
contribute greatly towards preventing 
the enemy’s appronehes f for tliey not 
only enfilade the covert-way, but they 


likewise double the defoiw os in such a 
manner, that tlie enemy, as lias already 
been ohseiacd, cannot attack one j>lace 
witliout experiencing a necessity to at - 
tack four others at the same time; to 
which may he added this disheartening 
circii instance, that as fast as adi'anres, 
so fast a reticai js made behind some 
new' w'ork, and lie is of course, obliged 
to rcconimc ire Ins mtiick. 

The regular e.anmiinic.'tion betwTcn 
the scieral v’ oiks must he kept up by 
: meaii'i of slnpmg hridies, wiiich aio 
I well supportcfl umiena atli hv strong 
I beam'', or '^laki Tlioee whii h fi.nn a 
! ])art i>f the rampart must be co\ ered w ilh 
; f«iur f(ct of e.nih, v.f''l p; i - eil together. 

The waii*> 1)\ wbu ii tlif wor'i''. me coii- 
! iicered, nm^t he '•■> Lui't a-, lo he easily 
i demolishtd, mid tlu y must only serve to 
. ri'vcr the MshteiTauct.ns fortifications. 

. Tlic^e walls me ue\(M* withiu the icacli 
of the cnemv’'' ci'juwiii, and when they 
. are, pulli (1 down, thiir r-'ins are thrown 
into will', or i M.nalUiiis, wliich liave 
, been J)rt\l'm^l^ iluj: at tlio font of the 

• main wall, to pri’xent the ditch freiu 

• biiiig filled with tiiem : suhtenaiieoas 
; embrasures arc opencfl from within to 
I enfilade the ditch, and to obstruct tlie 

|):i'#agc. 

When hv dmt of pcrsfvrnuice, and 
, after ha\ in*: e\}>cndcd considerable sums 
, of inoiicv, io'^tiiiany li'.t'sand con^inurl 
. muchtiiiK', tlie enemy liiisat last obtained 
; possts*!^!!! of tlicse work>, he disco\rrs, 
that his ‘•acritices have only led him lo 
j an uiUNpcctcd body of the place whicli 
' ho cannot injure. This new cotjstruc- 
, tion he finds Hanked on both sides by 
‘ two double bastionvyandabrond curtain 
I lined with a triple' front of artiilrrv, 
j having a very wide dilcli, traversed by 
I tenaillcp, batteries from raseinates, and 
I defended bv Hanks with lIiG two cava- 

• liers Vielonging to the bastions, whi#li 
keep up an inee^siint fire upon the ar- 
tillery that i-3 planted in the carrieil out- 
works, and reader it almost impossible 
for him to establish a lodgment.*' 

1 do not pretend,” continues the same 
author, “ to hii\e discovered bv lhi> new 
inctluKi, any certain means of rendering 
a place imprcgnublc ; such an idea would 
he chimerical and ahsuvti. 

I.et a town he evej; so well Rirlllicd, 
that town, it properly invested and re- 
solutcU attacked, must eventually fall, 
" * li h 2 unless 
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unless it be seasonably succoured tVoin 
without. Mv chief object is to correct 
tht* errors into which former writers 
seem to ha\e fallen, and bv tlie ine- 
thods f hiu e proposed, to harra'^s a be- 
sieging army, not onl\ bv increasing its 
expence, but bv occasioning a consider- 
able loss of men ; I thereby prolong the 
siege, and gain time for the garrison, 
so that succours ma;y arrive, or such 
conciiiions be entered into as will secure 
the country, which the place Attacked is 
destined to cover. 

Counter-guards, ravelins, and demi- 
lunes are, in fact, a siiecies of fortifica- 
tion by which they flank one another 
obliquely, and winch only tend to em- 
barrass the troops of the garrison, when- 
ever it is judged expedient to manceuvre 
under tlie Arc of artillery; a circum- 
stance tliat invariably causes eonfiibion; 
whereas the works wliich I have pro- 
posed are capacious enough to admit of 
every movcinent and evolution without 
inconvenience. 

Horned and crowned works are ex- 
tremely expensive in their construction, 
and of little use when completed; their 
lines of defence, tlicir fa<Ts, and their 
flunks are so short and limited, that a 
besieging enemy can, nith great 
attack and carry them by uuans of an 
equal front andiancie of fire; and v^hen 
be has so far suixeeded, ho derives con- 
sidtrable advantage from having opened 
a wide space of ground on which lio run 
erect amrles to iinnoy ami batter the 
place. Wlieieas in the works of m\ 
roposed method, the foundations aie 
roadefr, the ilefonces are more direct 
and within inusquct shot, and uhen the 
garrison retreats lowards llie hiidy of 
the place, thegrouiirl wiiirii it abandons 
is scarcely sullicient for the erection of 
a small battery; it is moreover exposed 
theretrLMicbed and flunking jxjinls, 
so that the enemy would be instantly 
dislodged. 

TcnaiMcs and (jucvn tTfnrondtlle con- 
tain dead amjles which may always be 
takeu adva ). tge of by the besieging 
cntinv. This s not exist in the v orU.s 
1 propose. For, at cverv appr inch, not 
only i'rr di cxpciices must be incurred by 
the assailant, butho wi ! ipmairi ( \ posed 
to sever^ hn s at onrt, without Im i*ig 
able to cover hnnseU* 1 fom the re\ erse 
and cross ones. 


Double ditches atVord the means of 
creating perjietual uneasiness in the 
cnemv, by uncovering fresli works ns 
he advances. So that the sit'ge is pro- 
tiacicil, his <‘xpcnres are increased, and 
his los> of men, amimniitioii, stores, and 
artillery, is proport ionably multiplied. 

In ihc exammaiion which was made 
of the 7f'/n ;‘prop«'sed by me; some per- 
sons well a(‘<|Liaiiiti d with tlie parlicidar 
subject, objcrled to its adtiption on ac- 
count of the cxpcnce. I made an aern- 
rutc calculation of the aniouiit, niui 1 
found that it cost a sixth more than the 
usual furtification. This dnCs ni»i a-i- 
surcdly form suliu leni gnminl to mit- 
balance the many advaiitagis vvliii In .iii 
Ixj derived fioiii the constriiclion. Uc- 
sides there no laTasion ot’ fdrtil’wiig 
■all the }»arts of a town in lii.'* manner, 
sinct* it would beatlv liable to bircngfhen 
ihc vviak points only” 

The coii^lrin’ilon whn h i^ proposed 
in thi^ iRvv methoil, issimphx and ca'«ilv 
iiiuk rstood, file principal ohiccf^io be 
attended to are thcsv ; that tlieie be 
niiiU's undt r all tlic woik^, and that :i 
rtjinlar eomnuipicatiou be ki |jf nji witb 
l!ic ehainbcrs, by means of subterram- 
I ous gallrries, w hit'll must he re‘'orlcd to 
in pro})oi tion as the ( mmy appnmrhe'- 

I'he IhcdmontcM't ngiiKci'jfiomwbom 
1 wc have made thc'-c exlractn, lia^ added 
to Vaubaifs and roehorn\ sy',tcm>. 
Wc leave the snljtt.t to the considera- 
tion of iliove piot'c'ioion.d men who have 
made the art of foi lilleation their pecu- 
liar study; they must dctcimine whether 
the iheoiy i>t the p^opo^ed method be 
susceptible of jnactice, and if so, whe- 
ther It ran be rendered so generally use- 
ful, Us the autlior seem-, to pioiiiise it 
would. 

On a reiierul view «jf the subject it 
must, Imwwer, be m knowh il^ed, il»at 
a ‘‘ituatioii is ii-'t always found wliich 
will admit of the improvements and ad- 
ditions that might, ollierwisc he made. 
'J’here are some old places in which the 
ligure of the fortiiications elected for 
their defence, is so strange aiul wlmn- 
siciil, that the least correction .if its er- 
rors miist he attended with an enor- 
mous cxpeMc, 

A town maybe irregnlarlv fiiitillcd, 
and owe that irre«:nlarity either to the 
figure of the works only, by the arigleii 
nut being equally from the ctii- 

• tci, 
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ter, altlmugh every one may admit of a 
^(lod l)a<<tiuii, and the lines be tolerably 
extensive ; or by the figure and the an- 
gles diircring, from some being too ac'ute, 
and others being rentrant; or by the 
inequalitv of the figure and its sides; 
some being too long and oilu'is too 
short; or finally by a disparity all toge- 
ther 111 the figure, in its sides and an- 
gles. 

If the three first kinds of irregularity 
are judiciously corircted, the CMrrcetion 
of the fourth fullovv> of course, as it is 
nnlv tlic natural coii'‘< <|Ucncc of the j 
others. Those iriv‘jiilaritic.-^ may be 
uj-casionrd by a iicighbouring river, by i 
the entrance into a creek or luubour, or 
In stem! roeks beyond which it is im- 
possible to carry the vvork^. 

It is a sound and gi neral maxim im 
tbcait of fortifying, to reduce the iire- 
jru|iir proportions of its lines, iX'c. of 
lUltnce to as imicli rcgnlaiitv i\> the 
ground and bitualioM vMil permit. Tor 
by so doing, tlieir strengtb liccoincs 
e([iially groat throuL'liont. If vou should 
not be able to surmount the natural 
olistaele whu li may be thrown m your 
way, you must m \ <‘r dev late from the 
irfln lal rules that are laid down in rt- 
gular fortific.ilion. 'I Jicse are, that all 
the parts be w< liflaiiki'd, that the angles 
of the bastions <lo not fall under sixty 
degrees, that the hue of d( feiiee be w Uti- 
111 iinistpiot-shoi, or that outworks bee>- 
tabli'-hcd to bring it within that range; 
and finally, tliat the means of resisiance 
bo distributed in as many etpud propor- 
tions as the irrogulurity of llio woiks wilt 
iiiill'er. 

You ipust, however, be careful to 
avoid an error into which many have 
fallen. Y^JU iinisL not weaken the col- 
lective means of deteiice, in order to 
strcngllirn any particular vtiliientble 
cjuartcr; for by so doing you are sacri- 
licing a great line of deft nee, to tbe se- 
curity of a small part which might be 
itrengtlieneil by oiitwoiks. 

The author of Oeuvres ^lilitaircs, in 
bis lid volume, page 4.'», lias given ub- 
Morvatioiis ami maxims relative to irre- 
gular fortiticatioii. 

Huron »rKs|)agnac, in constvjucncc of 
die remarks which arc made hy Marshal 
Saxe, in his ha.-, in his siijiple- 

ment to that work amply discussed the 
subject ol lorlitrcRUoii^and described the 


diTcrent means of attack and defence. 
We refer the inquisitive officer to those 
works, Hefore we conclude these in- 
teresting remarks upon an art, wliicfi ig 
certainly equal to any invention that has 
employ t d tlic skill and ingenuity’ of man, 
we must ohseive that in all periods, pio- 
dui.tious on llial Iiead Imve been as nu- 
merous as the sub jt ct lias hitherto proved 
incxliaiJblihle. Ir must, however, be 
acknowledged with sonic regret, that 
the tendency of the greater part, if not 
of all, scLins to beau indiscriminate and 
hold attafk upon ilie vvorks of the im- 
mortal \'i!Mbaii. 'I'lic-e writers censure 
the iiKtiiods of that great cngiiictr by 
proposiiiLi SOUK tiling of their own, which 
only diiii:rs in appcaiance, and whuh 
tiny ilnnk propci localla.vwpt7n>rs//A7t///. 
Assertions, and promises to afford new 
liglit** upon till' ''(•‘.('nee of fortilicatjun, 
have aiwa}", in fact, been profusely 
aiven by authors of this dcsciipiion. 
'llu‘ir labours, however, are only so far 
to he rigardtdandcstcemtd, mas much 
as their diffunit systems tend to point 
out the necissai'v calculations which 
aie riquircd to shew the expenee at- 
tending! ilK‘ir ('oiisrinciiun, and to prove 
the eflicts tin y miglit produce. Thcmc- 
mou’'- upon p( I pi ndicnlar fortification, 
wntim by M. M, eni»uiei i, will throw 
t<in**ideiabio diglit upon tht&e observa- 
tion'. 

With respect to tlu^ knowledire of 
fortilii'uiion, it must he iiiauifcst to 
every ihmkmg man, that from a sove- 
reign f)i nice , or he ad of a country, dow ii 
to the lowest infantry otfu tr, the av- 
qiiiiemenl of it is inoit or lcs% indi-*- 
peiisai.iv nectssai y. 

A punce, or cluef magistrate of a 
country, shuuUl be well versed in the 
sciences of forliiicatiem, in ivrder toe xa- 
I mine the plans that are laid before Imii, 
and to delerininc upon the cxocutiuiiof 
proposed proje oi'. 

Amini*>lcr sliould know it, in order 
to explain the u.miieof the plans when 
questioned by a superior power, to c.'il- 
culate the expence ' which will nttemi 
(lie construction of vvnik', and to dis- 
linguisli good ones from those which 
iiiicht be list less and expensive'. 

Kvery gvivt nun* of a t^jw n,or fortified 
phwH^, should be well ae^quaiqtcil with 
the subject^ because it i|iay fall to his 
peculiar ^harc to construct works in ^ 

(.uses 
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cases of t'liuMgt'nrv, onto add to those 
iili*eady erected tor the defence of* the 
pl^ce entrn‘<ted to his cure. He likowi'^e 
ou2;ht, at all tinuN, to he able to ascer- 
tain how far sucli a place is capable of 
holdinii; onr. 

Imoi-v director of fortification should 
be lu'i^icr f)l' it, in order to (.liscriiomale 
between uhat is proper, or wUwt is dc*- 
ftx:ii\c, and inaLo ids repeat nccortl- 

Kvory infantry oincrr, iif* a A'-orfl, 
should be t*oii\cryiiit in tir'd f 'lifu a- 
tion at least, if nut ac<piaiiiied\Mtli t!ie 
general system. Tor wiilwait s 
knowledge of its brancl.e**, L(»w will he, 
in cases of einrrf;eney, ho (Mpahie of 
throwinij up a temporary redoubt, of 
fortifying a spot of ground wliicb lie i'. 
ordered to iniiiiitain, or of secuiinu.i 
common out-post? 

Field Foin 1 1 rr \Trox«, C fort iiktd ions 
de campas^ncy) Fr. coiisiM m the a»'r of 
fortifying, cun'‘tn*ctinj, attackinir, anrl 
defending all sort-? ol Itniporary ‘tliltl 
works during a cainpiiign. 

Altliougli an engineer may I e pi'r- 
fcctlv inastt-T of the ditVeu at n < t!i .i. 


widl'iaad two in depth. This must bo 
defended by a parapet reduns^ or lie 
(KTaMonally flanked with small baa- 
I tions, two toi^es thick, eonsisting of 
solid good ('artli well pressed together, 
covered and supported nith fascine.s 
liaving iikt‘ui'-e banqui'ltes behind them 

I ‘'Utiicientl\ high tt) ('oiiceal the soldiers' 
.1 cents. Ifnatir could be com eyed, or 
il tlrawn into tin- diti ii from any adjacent 

II n\nU t, or vim ", the secniity would ho 
ij greaUr. W’li; 'i the lines of entrnich- 
ji ment are ihrovii up with an intention 
jj to ni.nnt.ini the LL/unrni any hngih oi 
!■ tiin<', a i,o\ rit-wav must hc' made, 

• whlrh ‘•honld be ngiilail) ftiuad nilli 
M pniis kU 

'I '! Ian Is anc.tlicr species of fajld f*r- 
j tjL(..tion, v.lni.’i i-. resorted to m order 
I to ! et p up ;• r oiiiinimieation Iu'Iwjmj 
■ j iwfi p!:i* . ni which <•;»*•*• great ^are 
jj inn-'t be I 'l.r to nr( lent the lines fr mu 
j he'Mj etni^ di 'l in anv <piarlcr; ainl if 
th(‘\ •'honi'l bo c\p«i>'i'd ill that manner, 
no time tiJ v!n lo be iii strengtln'iiin'.: 
II t lie ui*ak bv eonstnieting n- 

donb^', or •‘J'* *!! turr^. Ti.f* defenri' of 
I till ledoiibr^ ;<:id forts must be i-n- 


by which a town can be slrc-riit Ja a» ci ! irnsUd jo mh.iII arejs and innsijMi trv, 
and secured by perinanent Ww'*ks lie -j but not to rannuc, as ihe range of the 
should nut remain suti^hed wtrli \\ latter i- >la a vs too ( \t( c (oprcvcMit 
acquisition, but carcfulb dircet Ins at- li an rncm'/sch se aiiCM'oaeln 'totholmib 
teiitioii to the dlsiribuU('Ai of irround, 'j of< omm'umc it oo Inmi their licld wm ks, 
for field foriificarioi'. He siiunid in* or fori«*. draies mii‘>t lie 

able to ascertain, with gcoinetric-d pn - h niride to let uiii tin* uaicr that cnlleets, 
cision, all the relative di\ i'loas andtur- m a-, it 'aoeh! eilicrw i^edc'-iror tlic works. 


dru’.Mi the snitin -j, and i ut oft* all coiu- 
rnnnicatioii wi.ii tin- mam body. 

W hen a I'M^nioM 1^ taken upon ri steep 
lock, i.r t (' cMieiiu 1\ dillirnlr of 

iie( V the i,ras v Inch sorromnl it flu 
not absu!MTi'*v require dm lies ff>r their 
safety, as i.he parapet and baiiqiifllc 
may p -il-.dily be snlhcicnt; but if anv 
vuliKr.d.’e or wi.'ik pait be ol)S(»rv(’d, 
evei v iiVr t "iioiild be ustd to g<‘t at a 
'■pring, and to till up an excavation in 
for the protection of the latter. Ibt y [ jVniit of it, to present snrpri-es. An 
only di tier in their nicasnremcMit ami ! able* englnei r will be jiariinilarly rareful 
proportione. Fntrenclied lines are j in ilrawin^ Ins phui of conimimication, 
made for the purpose of ro\fTinir a] to ascertain the t.\aft points wlicnbv 
camp from any sudden insult of the [ thev may b« luotcrlrd by a:i enfilade 
enemy, wbicb should always, on thi» j from one fort, to another ; so that if the 
account, be jiitched in the most ndvan- ! en<'iny .should make a iodgiuriit. any 
tageous inaiiner; eoiitiguons to and where, he. will not be able to maintain 
facing that quarter where it is probable ’1 ln^ po^iiilmi on lunniiit of bis being 
the attack will be made, a*dilcfi inn^t j flanked by other work'?, 
be dtJg, having three toises at least in || Field work*^; or small forts, arc gone- 


responding jioints of any ^ilnarlnn m ; 
which it mii'iit be jntlged (-‘Xpcflii lit t.i 
con.'-truct tliat species of tornt.-caiion 
which consists in etitrenched lines, fm- 
tins, or small fort-, and in redout, ts of 
various «lenomination>. I he or 

figure of these works is c.xarth *.iiijlar i 
to those of the permanent hind. Diti li- ' 
esyrampait*-, and pJiriipet^, must be dug j 
anil thrown up, l')«iecuro the formei, m | 
the same iiiaimer as thev are nrar fised I 


rally 
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rally constructed in places the preservu- this purpose must depend cntirclv upon 
tlon of winch is -judged to h<; indispen- thesi/eund current of the river. It* the 
Mihly necessary. Sucli, lor instance, an: sire am should he hroud and iiiivii;al|le, 
lioc^sofland lhal stretch into c marsh, and so tarlVomlhe fortress, that it cuii- 
luul arc surroundcsl hv it ; l!ie [‘as aj.e ot not he defended hv the ordnance of the 
aioail, head tifh-uhies, town ej- hji-tificd })lace, in that ease, a 
and other ohjects o'.Minilar ii.mortant*- i lar^ie letreiichmeut, roscinblinp a place 
in s>riensi\f 'm- (lefensi\e oia witioii". On | ofaini‘‘, iini''Lhc(:onslrii<:tcd,\vithstronj; 
till se uecasious llic sliape and ' :/.e of i he j t»asii'ju>- to -.apport aiul cover it, curtains 
<'onstrurtion must depend upon the ua- 1 and lialf-mowi.^, a hroad and dcepditcli, 
lure of the I'roimd, tihe impoil. me of; atnl *o'.eii-way tha'^ mast he well se- 
thc underl'dsini:, and on the Minnher «>t‘ j cured hv • pahsailc-. This retrench 
men l»v wliicli the woihs me t«> hi‘ ^ar- ‘ nu nr, or [>'ai o ot arm'', imisL be made 
risoned. ! sulline it'y c.i|j.sci.>ns t»> liohl agarri- 

Manv forts in In id fmtif.taiion are! .Mjn that uonM lx- c.ipahlc of opposing 
built m liinntiul.ir lorms; i-tiim' me ■ the joi n's, of a lar;;e ilctachmenl from 
scjuarc, souu* stai'Si d, <)i* o/ • ‘^oiijc ■ tlu* jruun army of the enemy. A half- 
as ri doubt", m the shape of (h ’m-MiiK *. I mo -u m I'-t lie c-ui'ti’ lu ted williin the 
others ^n <ro\\n, or iioi i:-\\oi k, and* imc", v\ nh a ditch In I'kout, it> serve as 
others a:..mi in llie IIl^uus of 1< nailiv",*! a w.oi' ool. el w hit h the iian-Hon might 
or ijucin^is iI'Ih. innlrUt'. j rctri .it v. n!i its artilleiy,dwpiitmi; every 

Wh(M llu' <»hin i of drfvnci i-iawiiul-j irc’i ot ‘,immd, and hy lh:it iiuaus af- 
niill, acasiie, i»r asnuill dui diC .-liome, t ftuo.nj siancieiil lime to cut down tho 
tiiL tirst sti [I 1 ) he tak^ 'i, ii to "elti l a j hm! . \ 

spot of mound upM’.i whiiii ymi ;u: to ' If tlio in. cr should be narrow, 
builil Hie iiJd-v'. oik, «o as tn eh.:'; n!‘d • vvi leen /iiijli to pitvint any sudden ir- 
prevcnl Hi<' eiiems’s hc'. in or- \ rujiUon into Uie country U-hiiid it, the 

d< r to do H'l" ellcctually, tla‘ •'iiape und 1 luid^i*. that are acniss um^t be forii- 
adj.icciit parts oi tin* Innlemir. imi‘*r be 1' titMl l«v works ma<lc of cartli, which are 
clmidy atteiidtd to, and the work be | to bo tovoierl by flitches dug in front, 
thrown up vviiliout « \[)osn!g it toartur ’ U:i]f-iuo icnailles, erow n .ind horn- 
attack; but if the pliii e to !.<’ (Uf 'i\iU<!! works. 'a:id "Utiilar constructions, pr*’- 
sliiiulalone, and Ix’iiot MippoitV'l liv ;n»v • videdtlnv l)<*^ well feiu ed with paii- 
ditch or enilm lice o«i iisu.uik', or m its - nh \ sii au'werall the [purposes rc- 
renr, you must then foi t'l’v i» all looinl. i,mri ! i.i sui h 'I'fin engmecr, 

'1 lu carlh whuii Is duj; out of ll;o dtlth . by tl.e "t ..lance ot his cve, will he 
will serve to iMisc the lampju j, or p.ira- ■ aide l.» .i“ • i lain the siloation f»f the 
per. Saliaut auLh'S tlijsliioult (1 at t ipi.d j cou’ii • ' , end to til his plans «cconliMi:lv'. 
fj|^t. met s, in the shape of biutioiis, must ; Small i. iLmenr'', or wuodcii rcrcs*.", 
be erect! d with good Hanks to protect I iinust he made as guard-house s,iirwhieh 

(Ictachrd panics of men should lie sta- 
tioneil to meet Hw' llrst attack" <if the 
V nciu\,.iiid to k« cp iinn in check w lu!o the 
whole army pas-es over the river, or i» 
drawn u[> in or<h r of bafile to ihspnte 
the p.i-"n',v'. 'riusc enlrcix’lnnfi^s 
pro|).;scd Mimo new iiu-ih.Mi" m in Id lor- inrsl mv.i'ialfv he vmH funnslud with 
tilicatron, IS decidedly aunuisl stiiiic *nid light ai l liU ry, I’lr tin* pnrpos..’ ofnn- 
masi>niy,in tlu'cmisirm lioijof parajK ts no>ing llu' Ujiproachnig eiieniv. But 
and licld works. Ills reason is sclf-cvi- ilu dispo.-iiion and iirninLement of these 
dent; tor, as he justly oliserves, tlic scat- (fus es niU''i ahv ivs ho.,nc}ias to admit 
tered (ueccb which must naturally he of their heiiu; msi:uitly ujiioved, when 
thrown about in all directions hv the* tho cntreiu iiments are earned, luuler 
demolishinu; of f lie walks in the fliscluirge ' the cover of tieav ier ordnance, whieli is 
ot heavy ciimutii, woidfl do more iuia»- kept playing irpon the v nemy from liic 
chief than tho cannon itself. oppobile 5ii! • fif liie river. • 

It is trequently found ncrcssary to TOll L'lN* FOIM’ITVIT, or 
lortify a bridge J the means ndopled for TIL'VbJii. i'ee iTELi>-l'OKi. 

Fori IK, 


and covci tho entrcMclinient. It', on ac- > 
rouiilfifthe LM'oimd, the wjuk should 
not he iiiimh i.ii.sed, riie p.irais't must lie ‘ 
fraisC<l, ill !u»ler t<i prevent llu' eneiuv ; 
from aHtm()ling an «’:isy as-..iidt. 

An eiiL'ineiT t'lom Fu dmoni, who has ! 
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foiiTTN, /'V. ;i uf iiehl forti- 

fication, wliich is niadi* of fascines and 
sihucis'tons, for the purpose of scciiriiii]; 
a post, iSii\ 

FORTRESS, any place strongly for- 
tified. 

FOR\VAlvl'), a x\'orH f>f ronnnand, 
which is gi\eii when a regiment or com- 
pany hti3 been interrupted in its regu- 
lar movement, and the march is con- 
tinued. Oil this occasion every succeed- 
ing diiision must presorxe its proper 
distance and mark time until tlie word 
Ftira’flrrf is given. Tliis frcc|uently oc- 
curs in the passage of obstacle**, and in 
the windiiiL'^of roads, .streets, 

f ihoiiltlfrs Fohw van, a word 
or f of command, by winch so!- 
3 diers are directed to w heel to 
tJie right or left, without halting, whin 
a corps is on its inurch. holf regi- | 
inentsinopen rolimui may mo\e round 
,t!ie dilTcreiit windings of a t«mn or 
country without lo''ing’ their relative j 
ilistunces, pro\jdcd each leading odiccr j 
and his cmcring icrjeant pay tlie u- 
rjuisite sittention to bis preceding divi- i 
aion, and at the wdieeiing point giie the 
words, viglit (or left) snonlders, /t»r- 
vurd ! w ith accuracy and liniim s<*. 

FOSSE in fortification. Su I)iV »• 

FOSSfiS pit ins fCi'aNy Fr. wet ditcii- 
€s. See Fori r ^I( ATIo^'^ 

Fo5<is Fr. dry ditches, 

Fossi.-s rctihis, Fi. ditches tliai are 
liutsl. 

ro'*SKs nen rerituSj Fr. ditc!u> that 
are not lined. 

FOJiSFW.W, one of the great Ro- 
man roads in England, so calh d troni 
*he ditclse** on both sides. 

FOl'CADF, rOUO.ADE, a smail 
mine. 

FOFDROYElt, Tr. to |)lay in^C'*- j 
SRritly against a forlilied town or place, 
tfloop or company, with liemy unhiaiicc 
or musquetry. 

FOUGASS, in mininu, a small mine, 
from 6 to B feet under ground : It is 
generally placed under the trlaci-s or dry 
ditches. 

FOUCEll’E, or Ba(*7irlte a Frn, 
Fr. Indian sky-rocket, a sjjecifs of lire- 
work which is frequently userl by llie 
Indians who inhabit the wc'^tern pe- 
ninsula* of the Ganges. Tiic author 
of a late iTiiiitary prodnetton in France 
makes the following observalioiis re- 
lative to udiunUgc^ which might tc 


be derived from this weapon against ca- 
valry, and for the defence of fortifie»d 
plaee.s or entrenchments, lie observes, 
that the fongette, in shtipe, rcseniVdes a 
.sk\-rockil, whose flight is gradually 
brought to run along an hori/ontal di- 
rection. Hy throw ing vc\ ( ral foiigctteg 
into parks of artilleiy and upon the 
rai‘>Mms,\c. considerable damage might 
beuccssioned from the lire wliicli would 
ineiitablv be coiumiinieared to some 
part. A fougette forces itself imme- 
diately forward, ruts i\> it'> penetrates, 
by the formation of its sides, which are 
filled with siiiail spikes, becoiufs com- 
bustible and on lire at all its points, 
and pos«C''Scs w ilbin itselt a thousand 
various means by wliicli it can adhere 
towhiitfv. r ifiijii r It i-H destiued to set 
*on file* or to dtstroy. This wenpoii 
wfudd be more clll'ctiial, becanst: it 
iiiiglir l>c more variously applied, toiile- 
ftiid themoiuh of a harbour agam.sL an 
eiieiin V •‘Inppmir, than red-bot balls can 
ever pro\i-. I'migi'itrs might be n‘'ed 
on board 'hips of vvar, but there would 
certainly be soiae danger in the txperi- 
inenr; although, in my hmiibleopinion, 
a little e\|HMM'ncc' wtuild tfieetually re- 
move that didicnlty; m w'hirh casi*, 
ships might run along a coast, ami ru**ily 
de>*trov ihe woo.lcn forts that aresomc- 
imii selected oimhi it. They would ui 
tlie first place occ.asiou more havoc than 
led-hot fjtdls; and in the ne^t, they 
uiighl bo usi'tl whilst the vessel was in 
f'liil sail, which cannot be dune in the 
first in.starif'e. By means of tlieir na- 
tural velocity they would do more exe- 
cution, in a Icss space of time, than the 
most active piece of ordnancei could ef- 
fect; and they would requiA; fewer 
liHud-, as the only iien-sary operation 
I would be to light and dmt the.iu for- 
I ward. As a defensible weapim it must 
[ naturally l»e allowed, that, wlierc a 
small Ixidyof men is attacked, I he fou- 
guelle might be adopted with conside- 
rable advantage. — The writer of this ar- 
ticle, who, we find, is likewise the in- 
ventor of a fougette which ha.s been 
.submitted to the Freimli government, 
coiitiimrs to argue iiiucli in favour of 
its adoption. If, add.s he, onr enemies 
should imitate the invention, we must 
then have recourse, especially in sea- 
fights, to tho.se pieces of ordnance wliicli 
arc calculated to do more execution nt a 
* distance ; 
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liibtanre; und it will ilien be oiir business 
to contrive fougettcs that shall reiirh 
their shippinjj;, bv means of a greater 
dei;ree of foiw and velocity which might 
be given to tiienif than they would be 
capable of attaining. 

rOUlLLKli, i'V. toseareh. In mili- 
tary lno^^lncnt^, it signilic'^ to detucli 
small bodies of infantry nmnil the Hanks 
of a column that ib marching througl; a 
wood, for the purpose of dibCovenng an 
ambiTs(‘ade, and of giving timely notice, 
that it. may he avoidtd. The?>ame pre- 
caution is neieasary when a body of men 
:uivanc('^ toward", or enters a \dlage. 

J'oriM.t.K nn l>ols^ Tr. to scour a 
wood, \'c. 

l’OUJ/)rJ\, Pr, an instrument 
by gnuacis to cleanse the inside of a 
]>ioca* as soon as it Inis hern fired. , 
'V\\(' fimloir has a button at the other 
extremiiy of its "haft ; it is Used to ram 
dowli the |.‘o\N ilcr. 

J’OrX!) \ ri<JV, in milliary archi- .* 
lecture, is l hat imit of a huililnnj; which 
is umlwr grouinl, or the muss of stoiu', . 
bi'K'k, <.\'c. winch supports a Ituddiinjt ; 
oriipon which the waiKof a "Uper"truc- ; 
lure arc i. used : or it is the ciilfcr or j 
beflidu^ below the level of ilie ground, | 
to raise a building upon; in which, 
‘"Cii^e, tile luiher trot's to the ij 

whole arc.i or extent of tlu' building, as '• 
when llieie are to be Miult", galleries, . 
easemate'^, or the like; or is drawn in I 
cuts or trenclic"., as when only walls | 
are lo be raised, ^oineiimes the /uii/i- : 
diitiDii is in.is<i\c, and t'oiiiiniicvi im- 
tlcr the whole building, as in the un- 
tKjiic an he" and iuiuttlucts; but it is 
moie usually in space'*, or intervals; in 
whicli latter case, niMilaled pillars, 
bouiul togetlier by arclics, ^l^oul«l be 
•used. 

riiere arc several thinns to bo well 
considered in lavim: t\w of a 

military biiiiding. W einiisl first exaiiiiiie 
the bill of the earth upon which we are 
to build, und then the uiulcr-iillings or 
sulisiruciioii. We are not to rest upon 
any seeming soliditv, unliss the whole 
inoiild through winch we cut has like- 
wi**!' been solid ; und in sncli cases, allow 
b(>Hi pan ol‘ ibe beiglit of ilic building 
♦or tbe hollowing or under-digging, un- 
less there be cellars uiidcr-g round, in 
wliicli case it may be sipnelhiiig less. 
There are many ways to I17 the firiiiuejH 


of llie ground; but tbe following, in 
our opinion, is the best. Take an iron 
crow, or such a borer as well-diggers 
use, wbicii at once will point out tbe 
goofhiess and tenacity of the ground. 

Engineers should use tbe utmost dill* 
geiu-e ill this point; for, of all the er- 
rors that may happen In building, those 
arc tbe most pernicious which are com- 
mitted in the found, ition, because they 
bring with them the rein of the W'bole 
buildiug; aor cen iliey l>e amended 
without very gitat dlrticnlty. 

Eol.n'datiovs are L'itlier natiira 4 or 
artuieial : natural, as when wu build on 
a rock, or very solid earth; in which 
case wc need not sock for any other 
strengthening; tor these, without dig- 
ging, orot her ai riilrial helps, are of them- 
selves c\( clleiit and most tit 

to upholii the greateH buddings. But 
if the iiroimd be sandy or marshy, or 
have lately been diiu, in such case re- 
course mu"t be had to a it. In the former 
c.i"c, the engineer imi"r ailjust the depth 
of the foUniiatittn bv the height, weight, 
vVc. ot the bulldinii : l-(>th part of tlie 
w holt height is looked upon a^* u medium ; 
and as lo the thn kiiC"", double that of 
tim wiilih of a wall is a s:ood rule, if 
you budd mo'ssy and loose earth, 

theit you must dig until you tind sound 
LU’omul. Thi"«omid ground, fit to su|>- 
port a building, is oi' divers kinds: 111 
*•01110 plac( s so bard, a> scarcely to be 
cut with iron; in other places veryslitf; 
111 utbor places blackisli, which is ai'- 
oumted the weakest; in otbeis likii 
chalk, and in others sandy; but of all 
these, iliat i" the be^t wliich retains 
most labour in cutting or digging, and 
when wet does not dissolve into dirt. 

[f the earth to lie built upon is very 
soft, as in mo(>ii"h grounds, or such that 
the uii\i\r\\\Jouru(ution cannot be trustv^d, 
lluii yon must get good pieces of oak, 
whose lengtli must be the breadth of tin? 
trench, or about 'i fed longer than the 
wall; ibesi' must la laid across tlie foun- 
dation about feet asunder, and being 
well rainmcil down, lay long planks 
upon them; which planks need not lie 
50 broad us tiu' pieces are long, but 
only about four inches on ii side wider 
than the basis, or foot of tbe wall is to 
be. But if tbe grt'uml be so very bad, 
that tliis wil^ not do, then yoiT must 
provide good piles of ouk, of such n 
1 i length 
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length iis nill reach the good ground, 
and V, lj(j<e diameter must be about 
l-t'2th part of their length. These 
piles must be driven down bv an engine 
for that purpose, and must be placed 
as close as one can stand by another; 
then lay planks \ipnn them, and pin 
them fast. But if the ground be faulty 
in some parts, and firm in others, you 
inav turn arches o\cr those loose places, 
which will discharge them of the weight. 
You must not forget to phi/*e the piles j 
under the inner, ms well as the outer 
walls; for if these should sink, it would 
be a means to make the outer walls 
crack, and so ruin the w hole buildiiu!. 

U;\\ ing tints far consiilered the beiT of 
the earth on ivliieh the buildingi«» to be 
erected, we sludl next c»»nsider the sub- 
struction, as it was called by the an- 
cient**; but our modern engineers c-ull it 
the Jiunidulifm. TJii'i is the irronnd- 
work of the whole cditice, wlfu'li imi^r 
sustain the walls, and may be termed 
artificial, as the other was natural; 
with regard to which, the follow ing 
things are most nccc'svary tri be ohser\- 
cd : 1. That the bottom be exactl v le\ el ; 
therefore lay a platform of good board'*. 
2. That the lowest leiliie or row be all 
of stone, the broader the better, laid 
closely without mortar; which is a* ge- 
neral caution for ail paK'i of a bullilini; 
that are rontiguous to board or timber, 
becaii.se lime and wood arc utter ene- 
mies to one another, and, if uririt con- 
lincrs any w here, they are more i >- 
peelally so in the foundation. JJ. I’ImI , 
the breadth of the JouvdutUm Ik* at 
least* double the breadlh of the wall 
which is to be raided u}>on it: but even 
in this case art slmuld give wan to di'.- 
cretion ; and tlic foundation may be 
made either broader, nr narrow «r, ac- 
cording as the ground and tiie [»oude- 
josit^ of the edifice require. 4. 1’hat 
the Joundutinn be made to diininidi as 
it rises, but yet fo that there may be as 
much left on the one side us on the 
other; so that the middle of that ub*#ve 
may be perpendkiilurlv over the iiiiil- 
dle of that below-, wliicb slioiild, in like 
manner, be obserx'cd in diiuinishing the 
walls above ground; for by this iiieuiis 
the building wijl b<*cume much stronger 
than would Ijo if the diminution were 
made by any other way.* 5. 1’hat you 
sliould never build on the ruins ut an 


old foundation, unless you are well as- 
sured of its depth, and that its strength 
is sufl'icient to near the building. 

The stones in the fmmdation should 
be laid a> they naturally lay in the 
quarry, for they hixve the most strength 
in their natural portion. This should 
beob'ieiAcd in all parts of a building, 
because all stones have a cleaving grain; 
consequently, if the lu)ri/.oiilal position 
of the stones in the ({uarry should bo 
placcfi vertically in the building, the 
super-mcumbeiiL weight would be apt 
to cleave them, ami so render the 
building ruinous. 

FOUND 1£R, a person who casts 
cannon, \e. 

FOUNDF.KTNC,adlM.r(U riubor*5es 
which may be considered uncier two 
heads, vi/. 

FouNDraiNn in the.jWt^ v.liicli is an 
universal rheumatism, or rit !lii\ioq of 
buiuoui'H upon ilie vnu’ws of a ln)r*e’s 
teet; so that in llie com^e of lime the 
hoofs become siiif and c.illous, and llii; 
horse has no sen'*e or \vi ling of them, 
'fins disorder is icnerally brought on by 
hard riding. Sunn tiinesit proceetls from 
sudden heats and cold^ ; and frequently 
from the hoist Ixing watered when he 
is very hot. 'loo tight a shoe, or fre- 
quent travelling upon hard lliniy ground, 
will likewise jirodiiee tiiiN disorder. 

ForfXDi.ui NG in thevhcst^ a diMirder 
which may be occasioned by crudities 
collected ill the stonuirh, or by other in- 
lirmines which obstruct the Iri-e action 
•>f the lungs. It is discovered by the 
horse not U ing able to bend bis ]oiiiis, 
and, when once laid, by not being ablo 
to rise again. A swelling in,tlie legs i^ 
likewise symptomatic of it. 

FOUN DKHY, ? in military matter*-, 

F(Jl’N DItV, 1 flit; ai t of casting all 
kinds of ordiiaiiee, micIi ms cunuoii, 
mortars, ho\%it/er5, No. It likewise 
sigiiilics the place or work-hou.so wbereiu 
these opcnitioiis are jierfuniii'd. 'At pre- 
snii all pieces of artillery arc ca.st solid, 
and bored aftenvards. loiruicrly guns 
were bored perpend iculurly, but at pre- 
sent in a hori'/otilul uotition : tb< boiing 
iiistruiiiciit is fixed iininovcably, and 
forced into the gun or riiorlur by a lue- 
<:baiiical power. " 'J‘he nieco of artillery 
is turned round by a large wheel and 
horses; aiirl at the sHiiie lime ilie guii 
rs bored, the oub-jidc is turned and po- 
« iiabed. 
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lislH'd, !)>’ unother \i^ry curious macjiine 
for that purpose; invented by the very 
iusenious JMc-ssrs. \'erbruggen, fouii- 
tliTS ill VVnolwicli. (iiins wwe ilr^t 
founded in Kii^laiul in l.W. 

I'OU R, Fr. a j>lace of eoiilineinent in 
Paris, to wliicli vaaaboiids and persons 
\alio could nol give a salisi‘ach)rv account 
of tlieinseUe**, were c<Jiiuuittcd ; and 
when om*(‘ shut up had their imuies en- 
regisiercd, and were enlisted for the 
.•‘crv let; of the old riciicli government. 
A Joitr in this acccjilitlioii of tlie term, 
inciiiis a io«>fn arclied over withonl 
iiavmg the If iist aperture to receive 
duN-li^ilit. 'J'hcrc wcie sevi nd such 
phici s of confiiiciiK Mt in l*aris. Tiiey 
owed their in\ciilit)n to a Mnusunr 
lO'Argefts. ni, and were sup) losed to atld 
aiiiiu.iilv two thousand men at hast to 
the king’s regular army; hy vvliicli means 
ihc^'apital was relieved from a iiiulti- 
tiuii' of ihuvc’s, )dek-j)oekels, «N:c. 
I'oru (ic IV. A lield oven, 

rOrilA(iK, Fr. Toiage. [ntlii‘ai- 
tillerv, It is used ligurainely to ''igmly 
hav, sira.w, or iiuv thing eUe of v<'ge- 
tahle growth, wha li is used to ram into 
the bore ot' a < aunon fur the puijiose 
of ^h-aiisiug It. 

AHi'ruv h’oriiAt.r, /•>. to go a foraging. 
. rOLRAGKli, Fr. To linage, or 
look about for jiroveiider and provi- 
sions. 

I'ornAr.Fu likewise means among the 
I'rench, to ravage, d( so late, jnllage, and 
waste a couiUrv, for the purpose of 
rlirowiiig the inhubitHiU'* into disorder. 
'I’hc word is rleiivcd from /u/ua- 
or to sick for forage in the lieUU. lit iiee 
Founi"tr^un puj/Sf lo raiisaek and 
plinuU'r a rounirv. 

FouitrVt. fc.R iiu s>tr, Fr. To seize upon 
•the granaries, hay-^raeks, \'c. 

l oritAtiEii att vtTt, Fr. 'fo mow the 
fa Ids, ^v*e. for the purpose of obtaining 
.stores and {iroviaiuns. 

l•OlJnAGJ•:l■RS. The Fioneli say 
also Fauc/ieujs, Fr. foragers, or men 
employed tu procure forage, ice. for 
sui army. 

FOl’ liniSSF.UR, Fr. a jvword-cut- 
Icr. The French familiarly say of two 
ptT.son3 who arc extremely iiitiinute, 
Ccs getis soiU fite d t^tecomme dcs fvur^ 
hisseurSf meaning, that, like sword-cut- 
Ums, (who when they work sit closely 
opposite to each otherj they are putting 
tlieir heads together*. • 


Se Oattre a Vipte qui est chez le four-- 
binmir, Fr. to light with a sword which 
isstill m the curler’s hands; signifying 
hguratively i.> ilisputc about any thing 
that does not eoiif era either party. 

FOUUCIIFI ri'.S ff moiisquet^ Fr. 
Rests for a musket. They arc some- 
times used to relieve men who do duty 
on the rain)mrt <)f a town. 

Chtmin Fni ui.hu, Fr. a cross way. 

FOU li(R.)>i , Fr. a sort of vvaggou. 
It likcwi^e•slLL^iHc^ a poker. 

FOURNF.AU, iV. furnace; also the 
cliamhcr of a iiniit. 

FOT R I I’.R, f /•. A qiiartcrnuL^tcr be- 
louging to a cavalry or infantry regi- 
ment. J 11 Frame there w€rt\/o7/Wm- 
Majors of cavali v w lio composed a pari 
of the cavuiry >talV. 

FoLnii-.a ti'amde, Fr. A iion-com- 
luis^ioiKrd ofheer who u* attached to the 
general sUitf of :in iiniiv. 

Foi'iutu d\ut regiment f Fr. The 
quarter-nuu-tcr, or c|uartL‘r-inaster Ser- 
jeant tif a rt*giinent, tniop or coinpanv. 

FUl/ RAItJJ.KR, Ft. loswann with. 
La France j'ounmUv en soldutb 
France swarms with soldiers. 
terre Jounni/lc cn braves murinit ; — Fiig- 
laiul swarms with brave stamen. 

FOVRMAIKNT, Fr. A horn which 
lioliTs al'our one pound of gim-powdcr 
lo )iriine eaniiorj. It is likew ise used by 
cavalry andinf.mtry soldiers, who hang 
it across I heir shoulder. 'I'lie canno- 
iicers kcc)' it in a licit. 

FOtJU.NlR, Fr. to supply. 

F( )\ Ix N n C R K d*unc urwur, 4 r. Fr. 
The necessary stores and provisions for 
an army. * 

IX ) 1.’ J I N ITP U FS (fes I'ivres, Fr. See 
SlOKL'i. t\:c. 

FOU RRKAU dc pistofttjTr. a holster. 

Faux Founni.\u dcpistolvty Fr. pistol 
bag. 

FoiJRi;r.\u d'lpicy Fr. iJic scabburii 
of a sword. 

Paifs FOURRE, Fr. a country thick 
set with hedges, projierly called a 
close country. 

Paix Fovruej:, Fr, a peace sud- 
denly patched up. 

Coups Fouur£'4, Fr. Blows given 
and received at the same time by two 
antagonists. 

j FOURUIER de campementy Kr. A 
quarter-niuster-scrjcant, who is ai^sUtcd 
I by a private, and fixes the difiticnt 
I X i 12 racks 
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racks for the btancls of arms in the ji vcr it cm cry way wiili pikc.s, that it may 
front of sin eiu sinipiiiciit. ^Aith^tulu^ the ^hock oi‘ a body of horse. 

TOh^RS </<’ boulatii^d'ie pour MWf li VllAI^KK, I'r. 'I'o plan, knead, or 
ormcCf IV. flcld-oieiis lor tlie use of sin l{ drili; iiiiiiniruan seiKselofniihe or fence; 
aiiiiy. || /• un Imtuif/oii, is lo frsii^e or 

FOUT0Ur.l\, JF/'. The quick motion |j fence all the in!i5>qi:cir>-:ii('ii hcKjii^inj; 
which as given to the no;/, that hat^ ij to a hattalion u ith pikc'*, to o])p^)^e the 
tered the wal'^ of a hesitged town. 'i irruption of (a\aii \, should it diaiire 
rOYlUi, Fr. I'lKMis, or center of them in a plain. Al piescnt it means 
the clitiaihcr. See M»m,. tosernre a h.iitalion hy oppoMiij; hayo- 

IX) i’-.'/fC/i/«V, l*’r. ii hreach,of tru^r, a nets olili(|nely forward, oi oos^-\vsl^s ui 
base surrejiuc: of any tliini;. In aiu iciit | Mich a minincr as to render it inipo^'ji- 
times, when a go\crnoriii trtist, a ge- i hie for a horseman t» art acainst it. 
neral, or a coimnindant Mirrcinlerid * Vkai^ih un Ju'lmuchrinrul, I’r. to 
s>hamefii!!\, hewtis det^raded. in the fol- j frai'^c an entrcn.clnuent hy pl.'cing pa- 
ingm.tnner: The dc.niMUcni v^asarnud | li^adi s Ian. ivonrally tf)w aids the enemy. 
cap~r-pcc\ lie iieAt inoimtLil on a ; I’ilaI'.is, t'r. '“cc. an adopt- 

fold; and as soon as lii" sentence had i od r.iifilidi term. 

been :t:ul lo him, by \rhich he was de- I’U.VMT.A. a kind of jai elm formerly 
claieri guilty of a breaia; of Irai- usi d h^ tin* ( ierman-. 

tcrous and disloyal; twel\e priors he- \( '-;//»;/, I'r. rice aihgi nice, a 

gan to sing tlie psalms of All Souls oay. eu^toin m force nmh r the lirsi km:. •> fif 

At the conclusmii of each ])‘-alni, tiic rraiici'. l Aciy imliMtlnal wlm wa*. tVct‘, 
priests paused, when thcluraM at arms and had ni> ('ha'ltalii o\<r him, w:i'* at 

stripped the c; ;;;;/?/«/ of one part ofliis HIhmis to ehonsc the pinn e and « lucf- 

nrmOur, crying aloud, “ this is the het^ tam, unlcr whom la* w ishcd lolne. In- 

7/.’fVthis Is the s/i/t/r/of the ^•«.d^>r,^:e.*’ Plains - of ilu' kmd are rrcoiaUd under 
When the la'.t psalni was over, a hason fiic uign of l.«>ui-> in \\\l. 
of varni water was poured o\cr hi> Fit \ \( 'HKS, /o . — ridiuaclied; in- 
head, a rope tieil under hisarni'-, ami he \ dt pendent. ./.^w ctunjwmtie'^ frunent •?, 
was let <lo\Mi from the scalVold. ile4ie\t Ij iVtc eompanie'-, were hiulics of men 
was laid on a hurdle, ^eoic red with a | diKK-hedaiid 'separated fiom the rc.'.t 
shroud, and carried to tlie cliir'ch, | of tlie I'n ncli aimv, liming each a 
where the priests concluded the cere- j ; hmf «»r < ommamlioil. 'I h«‘y eon''i.sfe(i 
4Tionj of the degradation, hy ringing the i rhictlv of thagoons, hu^^.u-, and 
psalm, Di U^ loud^ m HU am ue tavairi<,\ tlieii peculiar duty wa^' to make n riip- 
which contaiiis impiecations agam-t tion^ info an iniin\’> ouiitr. ; and 
traitor**. Wlieii he had unde'rgom- Thi> may not nnpropt rly l.c railed land ])i- 
huiupiatiiig ceremony, he was di^'iiU'-M-d . ratiN as tlu ir chief oerupation was to 
the seriicc. Iiarra*s ami phmder the enemy and his 

Ai F.N 1' r/c Ae/flAr, di- ^rtnmlcy \ adlicienis, m wlialexer imMim r they 
Fr. any piece of u .shell or gieu.idt that j could, wirliout p.iy iiig any regard loiin- 
ha.s burst. j liiarv form^, 'The pvisOiiH w!io <om- 

FUAIS, Fr. expencf^. * I p(,M d then' corps wt re tenm c| paiti- 

de gUd rv, Fr. the «:emTal c\- ' saii.s. 'I'licy alw.iys accompamcrl flic 
^cnccs to winch a country i.s Mib)tci*,d main army in tune of war, and wtie 

for the sujvport of an aiiny in tunc of distrihuUfl among ih,- dilVeiaiit cairi- 

war. 1 .«oii towns in France duiiug peace. 

FKAfSK, \\\ fort [ficut ion., a kind of . TInce were always stutioiied in Paris, 
stakes or pali<<a(Jes placed hon/oii'ally ’ under the ronnnand of a colonel, who 
on the outward .‘•lope of a rampaii made I was created in l.j30 with the title of 
of earth, to prevent tlie work being j captain-gem rai. 

taken hy surjiri/<‘. 'J'hey arc gentTaliy FIlANClllll an Josst, itne pnfisadr. 
Tori) feet lom/, and about 5 niches un ruviUy Fr. to get over a fosse, pali- 
thick. When ail army intrenches it.^ If, .sude, or ravine. 

the p:fra|iets of the retrcnchineiits are Fuanc mu dm obttaefr^^ Fr. To ovtr- 
often fraibcd i;» the purts*e.x[K>!>ed to an r/mie rlithc iilriis with prudence and ri- 
attack. solution. 

To F raisk S i luUaiion/ifi toluxcoT CO- \ FUA^iCT'SQLE, Fr. fin offensive, 

* weapon 
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\\ •Upon used by foot soldiers under the 
reij^ii of Colahr^ bcijides the bow, hnice 
and jav('iiiie. It was made in ihe shape 
of a double hatchet, with a. shv>rt huiH 
die. 

V\\\K('~tni(pi/tf Fr. a soldier who 
was emploved in e\eavatiii<j; the earth, 

111 worlviii^ at the trenches and 1111110", 
^:e. ^:c\ was so called. It cornea from 
li/ttj)r^ ;i mole. 

FllAFFFlt, Fr. to stril-.e, 

Flt A TFll, the former appellation of 
military surjreoiis malts. 

F 1 \'«\Y, a battle, combat, or duel. 

FltAVKlv ir chaniu h inic lirtchcy 
Fr. to be lorcinost in an assault ; to be 
lii>r in enferini: a breach. 

FKF.TTJvS, Fr. Iron fen iU f.isteiit'd 
to the t'lids of slicks, heains, ^c. to se- 
eiirc them from impression. • 

I'lt IC riON, in /mr/iiiiiiiSy the rub- ; 
bi4i;j’ of (he parts of eHiiine^ and ma- 
chines a'zaiiist eaeli otlu r, l»y whieii a , 
considerable part of their elVet t is dt- 
htroNtd. 

It is hardly possible to lay down ue- ’ 
iieral rides for eomputini; the (jnanlit\ 1 
of fnciion, because it depends upon a 
imdtiplKity of cireumstani es, as the : 
sfnu ture, firmness, elaslicilv, \c. of 
bodu‘srubbingai;ain"teaeliotiier. Sown' 
author*' make the fiietion upmi a lion- 
/ontal [daiic, eijual to l- 3 d ot the wee^rlit 
to be moved; while others have found 
it to be considerably le^s. Hut liowexer 
ihis be, the doctrine of fnctuni, as us- 
ceitaiiK'.l by the latest expeuiuenf". > 5 ay 
lie ‘'MiinniMl up in t lie follow Uiii mama r. 

1 . When one ln.ily rests on another • 
upon a hori/oiital plane, u pies-e" it with | 
iis whuk' weight, which b( liuc itjualK j 
Vt acted upon, and eoU'-enneiUlN ihe 
whoU' elfi et of its griuity ilc^iioyed by 
tlic plane, it will be absoluiely liei' to 
iuo\e in any iiori/ontal diriition b) any 
the least power ajiplicd then to, pio- 
vided both ihe toncliing sin faces be 
pniodth. 

y. But since we find no siu h thing a.s 
perfect snioulhiu’ss in the sui faces of 
bodies, aiisiug from their porusiry and 
piculiar le\tiiri‘, it is easy to under- 
stand, that when two such surface* come 
together, the prominent parts of the one 
will, in some measure, fall into the ctm- 
<'a\e purls of the other; uiul therefore, 
wiieii an horizontal motion is aitemptml 
ill one, the fixed promiiieiit parts of the 
other will^ivt^iuore os ki:9 rc9i»luucti tu 


the imuirig surface, by holding and re- 
tuiiiiiii; its parts; and this is what wc 
call fnciioii. • 

3. >»ow since any body will require a 
forei* eijiial to its weight, to draw' it over 
a ‘ri\eM ob*>lcicie, it I'ollows lliiit the fric- 
tion an.iing to the moving bod\, will al- 
ways he in proportion to its weight only, 
and not to the fjiiantily of the surface, 
bv wiilcli it In ars iijion the lesistnig 
plane or sinfiiLc. Tims if a piece of 
wood I inches wale, and 1 thick, belaid 
upon anotlicr bwed piece of tlie suinc 
wood. It will rup'.iiC the same wviiilit to 
draw it along, wlicihcr it be laid on its 
broarl or narnnv "idc. 

1. For, though there he t times the 
iinniber of ruaiimg particles on the 
broad side ((if.t/is paribus) yvt each 
jiurtich* Is pressed with only l-Ithof the 
weiglu, that t In •"C are on the narrow' side, 
and since 1 times the luiiiiber miiUiplieil 
hy one-fourlb of t!u weight, it is plain 
the resistance is I'fpial in b<itli places, 
and so reqimts ilu- same force to o\ci- 
Ciime it. 

5. I’lie reason why friction is pvopor- 
lioiial to the weight of the iuu\ mg body, 
is, because the power applii'il to mo\c 
the U>d\ must raise it owi the jiroini- 
iu;nt puits of till’ surface on which it is 
diawii; and this motion of il-.e body, ai& 
it i" not ujiriijiit, will not rrrpiiiv a pow- 
er equal 10 its whole wilglu; hut btmg 
in the iiaiine i>f the motion on -an m- 
clini d pi.inc, it will only rccpiirc a p'urt 
of Its own w eight , winch will \ai\ with 
the vaiious decrees of smoollnusS and 
asperit\ . 

(>. It is fi»und by experiment, that a 
bod\ will be druivn along by m.irlv l-od 
of ii"weight; inidil the suvfaci " be haul 
■ and will poltslu d, by U "S than l'3d part ; 

' whereas, if the parts be soft or rugged, 
j it will H qoac a much greater w« ight. . 

1 '1 be niLeiiious .Mr. F.inei-on, in ins 

I piint'ipU s of Mvihanies, has gi\en us 
I ihi' folh>wmg rules dediued from r\pc- 
riineiils; but rlicv require smno \aria- 
tioii under dnlerent rliTiimstancts, 
which must be Iclt to the judgment of 
the artist. 

1. Wood and all metals, when strea.s- 
ed, ha\e nearly the same friction; and 
the Muoothcr they are, the less friction 
they have; set metals inav be*io far po- 
lished as id increase friction by tlie co- 
hesion of tfieir parts. 

Wood 9lidw9 easier upon the ground 

in 
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in wt't neather than lu ilry, and ea>K»r 
than iron in diy ncatlifr; but iron 
slideb t'abicr tluMi \^l)od, in not v\eiithcr. 
l^cad inalvOb a iirt ar deal ot’ rt'&istamT. 
Iron or mnning in brab>y inuki';) 

tiu* least tiii lion of any. In wood act- 
in;; against \\o('d, grease makes the mo- 
tion tv. ice as eas\ , or raliier 'i-lids easier. 
'Wine I-nint‘S, gre.iscd or laried, go 1 
times ea^^ar tlani when wet. 

Metals oiled make the fiiction less 
than when polishcd» and t\tiel' as little 
as when uiipolislud. 

Tn general, the softer or rougher the 
bodies, the le^s or greater tlie-ir friction. 

I?. As to jiartieular rases: a cubic 
piece of stji’t woeid of 8 pounds wi-ijil, 
moving upon a smooth plane of -oft 
wood, at the rate of i> feet per second; 
its friction i-. alieuit 1-od of the weight 
of it; hilt if it be rough, the fiirtion is 
little le^.s than 1-half tin* wc i.:ht. 

Upon the ^aine Mipposiritin, other soft 
woeyd Tipon -oft wt/oil \tiy sinoorh, the 
fririii’ii is about 1-Hh ol’ ihi wiluli*'. 

Solt wood upon haid, (>r ham wood 
npon soft, t-otli or 1-half of !i>c weight. 
Hard wood upon ba;tl wood, l-7th ^J^ 
l-8th of the w< ight. 

Pohshi d ''If el inm in!; uptai sfi el or 
pewter, J-lth of tl.e weight; iMo\i:igoi' 
copper or lead, l-otli of the wulIH; on 
brass, i-jtlj of tiie wi ivl*: .Mi taU of 
the same sort have iiioie fj a lion than 
dilVcrcnt ‘•orr-. 

Tiht fi .1 ?u u, Cfi'-'i "/f inert a'-fs 
with l!.v w r iaiit ah'V.opt ili ttie -aliie pio- 
ptitii^ij. '1 1.e fi'iiim js id^o giealtr 
with a Lrcari r ve'f e.gv, bur not m poj- 
portifirf l<» ir, « xet pt in very ft.ss ea-e<. 
A gre.oer surf.;» e .i1-ocum-< s -onu whai 
more frie tif.f, witli the same we ight and 
velocitx ; yet fiiction i.m\ son.ctimeN l#e 
iijcrta-eel by liavini: Nj.j little surfere* to 
move e^n; as upon clay, where the 
boely sink.s. 

The frie tioii ari dug from tliehend- 
insi of rones about I' arniiK-, dill’ers ac- 
cording to tlieir slilVnC'Ss, the temper of 
the weather, thur^'t’ of lle\ihiliiy, &r. 
but, CiitaiA puribu^ the lorcc oi dilh- 
cuity of bending a rope i.-> as the *if|*iare 
of the diaim ti i of the rope, and its ten- 
sion, directly ; and the diuinetcr of the 
cylinder or pulley it goes about, reei- 
procuily.^ 

A rope of 1 inch dianirtcrs whose ren- 
liou or weight druwiiig it is b pouiidd^ 


going over a pulley 3 inches diinnet^r, 
reipiires u force of 1 pound to bend it. 

1 1. The resi?iaiicc of a plane moving 

through a lliiid is a.s the square of the 
velority ; and ])Utting 7'~ veliH'itv in 
feet in a .-ecmid; it iserpial to tlie weight 
of a column of the lluid, whose base is the 

plane, and height And in a globe 

It i> but half so much. 

3. As to the mechanic powers, the 
single ievi’r makes iio rPsi.-.taiKT hy fric- 
tion ; but if, b\ the iiiotioii of the lever 
ill liftiiiLS ^he fulcrum, or pkice ol sup- 
port, be changed further troin tlie 
weight, the power will be decreased 
theioiu. 

8. Ill any v.liee) of any machine, 
riiiiiiing upon an a %)-, the frictiiui on the 
axi^i ]> as ihr vv eight u[m>m it, the di- 
anietcr of the iim-*, ami t‘ie angular 
velocity. This sort of fnciion is Uut 
small. 

7. In the pulley, if, p. 7, be 2 welgii;?, 

and V the greatt i ; and re" then 

.f is the w light upon the axis of the 
'i.-gh' puiliv: and it iiiiol inmascd I)Y 
iiie«KCt leiMimn ofliu- wtiglit r/, but IV- 
m.iin- .dw a\ - the -aim*. 

dlir li a lion of the piillies is very roii- 
s.fleiabli , when the sheave- riih against 
I tbc blocks; ami by the weaimg of the 
hole* and a\li s. 

d'lic fiiction of the axis of the pulley 
1.- as the wiight rt, Us angular velocity, 
the diameti r of ttie axis diitvily, and 
the diameter of tlu, pulley inv < rsel v. /V 
powt r of ln(7 pounds, with the additii^n 
of .>0 pounil-, will only draw^ up otK) 
with a tackle of."); and 1.') pound- over 
u -ingle ])ulhy will draw up on!} It 
pounds. 

8. In the scicw, there is a great deal 
of friction: thti.K: with sharp thresids 
have luoie friction than lho.se with 
.-quaic threads; and endless screws 
have more than either. Screws with a 
square thread, raise a weight with more 
ease than those with a sharp thread. 

Ill the coMiinoii M:rew the friction is s<» ' 
great, that it will .-ustuiii the weight in 
any position given, when the power is 
taken off; and therefore the fiiction is 
at lca.st equal to the power. From 
whe nce it will follow, that in the screw, 
the power must be to Uie weight or rc- 
• sifcUncCj 
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sistiino.*, at least as twice the pc-rpen- 
clicular heij^lit'ot* a thread to the eircum- 
terciice described hy (»nc revolution of 
the j)(»vver; if it be able to raise the 
weij^ht, or only snsUiin it. This tVictioii 
of the screw is of j^reat u'^r, as it serves 
to keep the weight in any ;;iven po- 
sition. 

9. Ill tlie wedge, the friction is at 
least e«|ual to the pow er, as it retains any 
position it is l^ri^en into; thtiet»»re in 
the wedge, the power must be to the 
weight at le.ist as twice the hiiM^ to the 
height, to overcome any iV'^isUmee 

10. To (iiid the frrelion of any englii*', 
liCiihi at th«* power, and consider the ve- 
locity and llie wciglit at the lir-t nilibiiri 
part; and t srimale its qnuntily of fiio 
noii b>*soiiie of liic foregoiiii: article. s; 
then proceed to the next rulibing part,* 
and do the same for it, and so on 
tlil^nigh tiie whole. 

And note, that soim thing iiiort i*> to 
he allowed for inerease of friction by 
every new afldirnni to the power. 

1*'K 1 LK. An ornamental appeinhnje to 
the shirt, whicii all od'Ci rs and soitliers 
belonLong to the Ihitish army generallv 
exhibit whenever tliey ap|*ear m regi- 
mfnlals. A small ajiertme is usiuilK j 
insaie at tlic Cop to admit the hook and 
t ve <d' the iimforiii c'oat. |)('taehe<l 
frills for the privates are eertaiiily pro- 
ftrahle to tho^e wliieh are ti\< d lo the 
shirts, as two per week, at the regular 
thiies allotted for a change of Imeu, 
would answer cvciy purpose of cleanli- 
ness. 

i’Kr:^K, /;•. ^.VeCiirvAi <lc I'rhc. 

I’KISin ’TlT'li. All iii'.iiument 
made of iron, and used for tlie puvpoM' 
of hloeking up an haven, or a river. 
Tlie fijilnw ins: description of if is among 
(h-mriil .Monk's oh'.ervations on po- 
litical and initilciry aflair'*. 

The b( ams through which the upright 
bars pass must be twelve feet in leni:lb, 
and the upright bars that go through 
the. beam must he of that length, so that 
when one of these iron frisrnilei.s i> let 
down into an haven or river, ihe per- 
pendienlar bars of this iron mstrnnn nt 
shall lie deep enough to rea< li at high 
water within live feetof the surfare. 

I'lW )( 'K, the undress regum iital coat 
is very often so <*Hlled. 

I'UONDK, Fr. a sling, 'rifts weapon 
was u&ed in iTaiicc by the llinjuenots at 


•Saiicerre, as late as the year 1572, in 
order to save their powder. There are 
two sorts, one which is used in throw- 
ing a stone from the arm, and the other 
that was fixed to a lev'er, and w'as so cou- 
trivtd, that a large quantity of stones 
might he thrown out ofa marhine, cither 
from a camp into a besieged town, or 
from a town into the enciiiY’s cuinp. 
'Miis inaehine has been used since the 
iiiventioiMjf cannon. 

'j he Iroiide or sling was used bv the 
Ibrnmiir* oil three diirercnt occasions, viz. 
when they ••ent ilieir light-armed men, 
called irlitcSy lorward to skirmish Ijefoie 
a Lciu ral engagement; when tliey wished 
to drive the eiiciiiy fr(»m under the vv'alls 
of a town wljirli they were preparing 
to sli>rm, aiul tinally to hairass ami 
wound the men in the cnemv’s works. 
This weajion, in fac f, tocrellier with the 
how and arrow, maybe iminia rcd among 
the primitive swins of mankind. 

FKONDKU, /•>. to tlirow stones out 
of a sling, 

ViiONum fo»e rjjfrrprisr, uve wa- 
muTre^ itn proirf, Fr. a lignralive ex- 
pression, v'lneh si^imfies to render anv 
project nr plan abortive, and bv .siieli 
eohduct to deprive the author of the 
imvrit, which might be attached to ila 
txteution. 

FKO N n I'T7 Fr. sfmgers. These 

eom[jo.-»f (1 a part of the Uoman militia, 
'riierv' v%ere soiiir in the Freni-li scrviet* 
under file reinn of Philip I. 

FHON r, a woid of command, signi- 
fvifi'i. that the men are to turn to their 
proper front; ilii" inovcnnejU is pfvform- 
edatonec hy rcvolvmjr on the oft hee!, 
vviili.onr ilrst planting the right foot, :<> 
ill the facings If the battalion liasUen 
faced to the riglit, the men turn tin this 
word a qnarttr eiielelotlu' lel't; if faced 
to the left, thf v turn a quarter i irele to 
the right; if they h.ivt* be en faced to 
light, or Itfi alnml. tin y inni :i half «’ir- 
elo to tlu' right. NViien iJie haltaliou is 
inarching bv llh«:, or is put tliroush its 
light or left fin ings, '|’.j the Uight, 
Faee, To ihelA’ft, Face, tiie wmil 
IS alwavs practisi'd to re*'tore it to its 
natural situation in li:u. In ciisplaving, 
or, to Use the French term, in 

from close or open column, or in 
executinu either of tho-u iiioveimuts 
fniin line, tlic word Jfmt invariably 
lollovvs hiiU. 


Fro.xt 
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Fuont, ( Front y Fr.^ an extent of 
ground, \c. wliiclj I’acos somolhing op- ' 
posire: as the front of a camp, the 
from (jf aliije of action, the ijpace in a 
f<jrtificatioii \^hicll is corapivhended be- 
tween the capitals (d’ two bastions. 

Fkom of u rr^inicnt, the foremost 
ran!; of a battalion, squadron, or any 
otlu r body of men. 'fo front every way, 
is the nu arc fared to all "ides. 

Q.iu^rt.'s ho/nmes itcjnmty four men in 
front. • 

Fkont of a tortifirntion. See r\cr. 

Front il'uu hntiiiihn^ Fr. 'Hie I'loiit of 
a battalion, rue^isiini; of the Kadim: 
man of e.teii file, 'flii', tenn is va- 
riously used in the Freneh serviee, as 
Fn IhittiiUJon flit front dr toitsndrsy 
ef y/'t >t .'i/e /V' nnina itnr tout. A bat- 
talion whif'i is fronted towaids ever\ 
qua}l< r, ainl jur'cnt" arms in i‘ver\ »Ii- 
rvetion. Vn hut tnil ton i $i sur non f ront 
3 i;^nifit', that a battalion is drawn up 
SjO that u prc-ciFs ’Js natural front in 
line. 

Fj’.ox r-y/;o//, a niuveinenf of flu* 
sword U"i d b\ the f\nalry. Sce^^\^oR^) 

Fai M !>1 . 

7i< (.;-Jh’o\ ; i*. tiie t]i*>pO"li:on i)f .i 
bf>dy »>f nu n in line, or C'dmnii. ; that 
tin nat'.Tjl foi maiifin ot’ thi hattalxon i" 
chaniiid witli rt<jaril l«i sispeef, br.» iV>i j any fliin;; capable of ijjnition. 
to "b q>e. Til . a lilt ", u Jweh in the liist j! 'fhere j" a eertalii and rci^ulufed al- 
tclliiiL olV wt-n leadi i", become follow- lowance of eoaU made bv eoM-rninenl, 
fcrs. It sonic'ih.ic , liaopt 11", that t«)"te.e throimb the barrack nfilee, to rcL'iiiu lit" 
time a coliinni !> fnuiered "Mt!d( nh fo i (,f eaxalrv and inf;mlr\ stationed in 
lace about ami rc r'H ; io riii"(a"oibe j Hre.it nnlaiii. At the Cape of Good 
ditVereat c< in.ii < Ii nar front. | l lope and in n*ir fUlier colonies, the al- 

In tlu •••no oi-H.ija of a jc.nmot. .iiid ' !owan<*e of fr.el 1" ireiierallv reijulaU d 
dnnn,®:h*j \ ••ion, manoini**-. tin di- [ \}\ flie ••;« neral oiVici r conimaiHlinir in 
.fn qian'i;. :r.;< n unr fnotf. 'j tbo-e qiiartc T'^. ^ ^ 

Tbe\ aie n -tor' d, to ibeir v ilmat orih i j W’lu n ibeie i- a sufileiciit number of 
bv rile eoia.i', iaii 'li. 'I’lni" a b.iiraluai [ rooms in a b .ira<k to allciw of one lo a 
Jandnii: in oe.'n eojiiinu, rl.e ii.lit io ; ‘,ub.iltern of inhintrs , a full allowane< of 
front, wlu-U r.n < d aboiif "iamls h.ii fuel and ciukIIc.s maybe i‘'Siie(l foi the 
wli* M : ,n-«i c, !a d jT ri same same. 

its orimiial tr natural f i.matn o, and ■ 'fiie weekly di’lheri'*s of eoaU and 
st«mI"Teft in :’.on»^ w itb ir." proj erh id- candles fore- very room are not toexcecii 
iniflU s. V\ le a a ba'.labon icMinr^ln the follow inj; quantities, vl/. Three 
line, lilt •, by v.i'.'is or alft .n.iU < o r.pa- i biirliels and one C|niirter of coals, and 
nits, evtrv n tivcrade jiee.nm ii! is' t v o pounds anil a half of c.iiidii to the 
naoio nur'/’noft. ! (W.7//ry, in N'oveinber, Deci inber, .la- 

I FnM j’/o'i er/*in’, Fr. The fjoul of l' nuarv, I'lbiuarv, and iMarrli. 'I'bc 
an iirijiv. lis e,t«ua f.oin the ii.lit lo . same ipianilly of coal",* and one pound 
letr. Ital".- ..nlfis tlu v, bob' line of and one qual%4*r of r'lndles to the i/i- 
coinrimuica; . ill ul.itb an army oiiii- lyi/t/i';;// for tlie same time, 
pits, wiictb^ r bv divided •i-ainp", can- « 'I /-o bushels and one half of coals, 
loniiients, «\t. or by culunnia ot iroopb j and two pounds of caiidlrs, in April, 
posted in a ccuiitry, I • bcpt«uibcr> 


Front tViUtaquVy Fr. That part 
nsainst wbirh -an omuiiy dirceis liia im- 
nu'diate operations. 

Fiiox i aattdqm'yYr. in artillery, tliat 
part of a fortress atruiust which an ene- 
my opens hi" work.«i, itr. 

Fron I dc bandiar, Fr. The front 
rank of a battalion ; the advanced line 
upon which a camp, &:e. may be formed. 

Vnoyi'-courrrty i'r. Any space which 
serves to cover a town or army against 
the iniinediate approaclie." of an eneniv. 

Fno\T-i/i-i*n//t't7Y, Fr. Any sjiace or 
ground in front of a fortiiied place or 
army, which is exposed to the imme- 
diate approaches of an enemy. 

FROM-Zn'riW-, Fr. Any space or 
ground in front of a foriifleiJ place or 
army, winch i.s defended hy a r..nt:c* of 
iirdnancc^ line of troop.s, A:c. so as to 
render it iiiacc‘es"il)le. 

FJtOXTF. Vl; dc* ;wi/r, Fr. A wediio 
of wood, vvliieli is pl.ioed uncic'r a piece 
of nrdiraiu e to rai"«* itioa proper point 
of c Ic \ ution. 

FllONTIFR (Frontiur, Fr.), tlic 
iinm, ciuiiinc', or bonndary of any 
kiii'jcloni. 'I'be frontier tow ns are ge- 
[ lui.dlv guardc'd bv trccops of two or 
I iiMue nations. .See Bakkiir Vise //. c. 

■ riT’.l.. the matter or alinu nt of fii'c: 
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Sojitcinber, and October, to the camU 
ry. The sjime. quantity ot' coals, and 
one pound of candles to the infimtry^ 
for the same time. 

One bushel and three quarters of 
coals, and 1 pound and a half of can- 
dles, in May, June, July, and August, 
to the cavalry. The like quantity of 
coals, and three quarters of a pound of 
candles to the infantri/y for the same 
time. 

A commissioned ofllcer’s guard, seven 
bushels of coals, and fotir pounds of 
candles, from 1st *Senteml cr to 1st Ma\. 
A non-coirnnixsioneu oilicci\ guard, half 
those quantities of (^als and candles for | 
tlie same time. 

N. T{. When sea-coal is not used, one 
Cwt. of^oal is considered tis equal to a 
bushel. 

When it is found necessary to have 
lights in the passages and galleries in the 
sevoral liarracks, one pound of candhs 
will he allowed per week for each lan- 
tern, from the 1st of September to the 
1st of May. 

rUGKIj-MAN, (an incorrect me- 
thod of pronouncing ) a well 
drilled intelligent soldier advanced in 
frogt of the line, to give the time in 
the manual and platoon e\en The 
wonl^//w^»c/is derivcfi from the (ierman, 
and signifies a w-in<;; the man hu\ing 
been originally posted in fiMiit of t!ic 
right 'wing. 

FUGITIVK, one who runs from his 
post, station, ordnfv. 

FUITK, Fr. Flight. 

FULMINAN rt: f/c/f/e/O Fr. The 
Romans had a legion of this name, com- 
posed of Christian sohliers, who render- 
ed essentittl services to the Knipcror 
Marcus AurcJiiis, in his e\pediiion u- 
, gainst the Sariiiatii, the (^uades, and 
the Marcomuni. 

To FUMIGATE, in a general ac- 
ceptation of the term, to inedieaie or 
heal by. vapours; to correet any infect- 
ed building, or limited t ircumferenee of 
atmosplicre, by smoke, iinprejjnuted 
with .anti putrescent particles ot heat. 
Hospitals arc .strictly orilercd to be at- 
toiidcd to on this head ; especially when 
any. contagious disorder has prevailed. 
Hut in no instance ought this important 
piccautioii to be so scrupulously ol>- 
sei vcd ns when troops arc embarked for 
any space of time, Tlie subsequent re- 


gulations have been published by au- 
thority, under the follow ing word : 

FUMlGATlOxV, the act of fumi- 
gating or conveying smoke into any co*n- 
hiied place. 

The frequent fumigation of every ship 
on w'hieh troops, or prisoners of wararo 
embarked, isneemed highly material, in 
order to prevent iniscluef from confined 
air. The materials for fumigation may 
bo briiUhtune with saw-dust; or the 
brimstone giay be thrown over hot coals, 
Nitre, to which a little vitriolic acid is 
added; «ir connami salt, with the same 
addition of vitiiolic acid. Gun-powder 
wetted, or t!\e heated loggerhead in the 
pitch pot. 

This operation should always be per- 
formed unilcr li'.fc iimncdiate eye o**the 
medical ulhct r on b -anl, to pre\cntim- 
pnqicr quant lues ol‘ the articles being 
used. 

FUND. Sec Stock Purse. 

FUNKIIALS. StcBiKiAis. 

FT’NNEI., any pipe, or passage of 
communication inmi one place to anoi 
ther. 

FrilKUP, Fr. Fury, rage. 

Ttf FUliJi, III "j'i;.ird to iiiilirary flags 
or culrmrs, ib opposed to their exposure; 
and is used, to e\prc‘*s the act of fold- 
ing them iis to be cased. 

IT’UJ.Ol'Gl!, a leave of absence. 
E\<’iy iion-CJiiiimi^.^iuned oriicerand sol- 
dii r, wh'i obtains leave of absence from 
his legimcnt, must be pn vided with a 
j)iop».r vuucIk'i t.) satisfy the command- 
ing iitVuH r of any place or party, that 
he has the sanction of his superiors to 
pass and repass within a givc*i period. 

'fhe following form has iK'cn adopted 
in a regiment of dragoons, to the interior 
regulations of which very minute atten- 
tion is paid. 

. By lieiitenai%*-colonel—— command- 
ing the— —quartered at 

“ Permit tlie bearer — private dragooiv 
iu the above regiment, and in captain 

troop, to pass to— in the county 

of— —for tlie space of ending the 

—of and llien to return to his 

I'i iiiment and troop, wlierevcr they may 
hupptMi to be; as no excuse will be 
taken but that of sickness, for his over- 
staying Ills furlough; and that to be 
certified by an olfieer of the army, or 
civil magistrate; be behaving •as bc- 
cometli. He is— fcct^— >inches high, 
K k ..^years 
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— — }«.ars ot* a^c,— cumpjc\U)i»,— — ' 
hair, eves, \’C.” j 

•Ail ‘•i^alieis found half a leaniit' from | 
a cam]) or piirri*;o*;, jioinp; toward, an . 
Cncmv’b coiuiiiy, oi quarters, v, itiioiit a | 
pass, are tleein- J and ti eaied as de- 
serters. 

FUKNACE. In a jicneral accepta- 
tion of the teiin, any vtatei or utensil 
for muiiUainint^ a strong and ^eilrchlnl, 
iire, either of coal or wood. 

FuRN.vcr w SDincliinc’S a*])plu‘d, but 
improperiy so, tothatnstd in the iiicl}- 
iiig ot iron, atul by some anrlnu^ it i-* 
confounded uith iron forj-cs; although 
titcre i» a cun^iderabie diff lencc Le- 
tnten tliein. See Folmiry. 

Fur.nace in niiiiini:, S'iiui^ies a hoi- 
low, or cxc.n aiioii which i? ui.ule in the 
eartl), and is charges! with ‘,ii'i-po\\ilt 
for ib.c purpose of blowie j up a roiK, 
vail, or any part of .i .'Viitity'ulion 

il/v?c V; . .\ei ^ nui'tbemadi iiinlfr I 
that jmrt of tl’.e ghic- bclonmag t > the 
covert \'ay, w/nch faic-) the quaiier 
from whenre the bcMo.ci'. uill make 
their principal attacks, tl*'' m^tanl they 
can be aseeriaicf d l>y tb.c f))»euingof the 
trenchrs. \ e i al ‘^inall ours inu^'t like- 
wise be *iunk ender the ghtri'* of the out- 
work'*, in Older to blowi:p rlie !i>fli:ments 
which tJ.e ciuniy niav h.i\o niadf n^ien 
he has cai r;ed the ad* ai.f i d |«osi-.. Mine 
furnaces are morero* .* evMenicly useful 
in tlie dcfcace uf the eovert-uay, f spe- 
cially to o\e'*l!irow the "ap" and lodg- i 
ineiits, tog^^riur with riie be.liM’ie- fh.it 1 
ii.ay have been creeled by i* e besi i^iiig j 
enci. y. For a ‘A;.'u:Fic . ,,/.nialion of ; 
this •ift.cle, see Fukssiu’s late edifiou j 
of Tralt^: </^ ht fhj’cnse </<.» plans jmr If 
Marichal Vaulati, tom. ii. pauca 202, 
224,210. 

FURNITI'RF, in a genend sense, 
means all sorts ot iuo\eabUs made use 
of for ihr roinfoi t, or deroral;on of a 
TioufC. In a iniii’.'ry .stn.st i: qiplics to 
certain articies uhich are ;■*../ ved in 
barracks, to which are adde.j household 
iittrisds, ac.corditJg the number of 
rooms. 

R\ rliclast fieneral Renudation**, roin- 
ijiis.-'ioMefJaud warrant ollicers* rooimsof 
cavalry and infantry arc to -have a clo!>er, ( 
1 table, 2 chair'*, a coHt-'oox, coiil-truy^ 
bcllovy^, Crt -irons, and fender. 

Non-coininissioned oftieers and pri- 
vate mens* ro Jins of cuvuliy and iiifautry 


arc to be furnished with bedsteads, mat- 
tresses, or paillasses, bolsters, blankets, 
sheets, rues, round-ii ^'c!, closet or 
sludxes, I iid.lc, i\u k f*ir arni>, set of 
f»re-irotis, a :‘'!i ler, and three lorms. 

The lollitw i.-g w^•u,s/7^;arc also allowed 
fur eacii n>i>iu : 2 non pot> with wooden 
lid<, 2 j'air of iron j)0i-hooks, 2 iron 
irhcls, 2 wo.iden ladles; an non llosh- 
fork, and a fiying-pan, 2 lar"(- bowls 
or jilattci •; 8 small how Is or jiorringeis, 
8 treiu’in r> and 8 spoons lor cavalry 
rooms; 12 of each nf the three last ar- 
ticles for infantr\ rooms; a walci buck- 
et, coal-tray, candlestick, tin cm for 
beer, lar^ee.uthen pan for nuar, liuv 
or basket for caiTving coals ; 2 ili ink- 
ing horns; a venodeii nrinid, broom and 
nioj). * 

'I’bc iiuard rooms of ra’. airy and in- 
f.iutry arc funiiMicd with a w.utr bnek- 
c‘t, c.iiullc^iick, tin can for beer, dijiik- 
ing I'lOros; aKo wiib liri'-iions and a 
coal-irav, I’lom Ut Sept, to !>*! May, 
when rlicv an fo be taken into stO!*c, 

IS. B. 'iho rooms of the qiiaiier nia"- 
tcisaud ‘•••vitauts of cavalry, and the 
sv-Tjeant-in.ijor, and quart cr-imctcr ser- 
icant of iiiiantrv, to be furnished wall 
the nc<‘cs'*ar\ Iv dding and iiteii*.ils, iii 
the vame inanuiT as is allowed to tb; 
•midier'.' rooms 

F.ich «‘t;dilc of civalry for 8 IioinC'* is 
ju’ovidcd with 2 pitchforks, 2sln>\rls, 
1 l.mtcni, 1 w la cl-bariow, 2 water 
buckets; mnl allowed 4 bromiis per 
inuntli. 

llorsf-Vv n Ml t Ilf , ornaments and 
einbcllishnicnis wimh are adojiicd I'V 
iiiilitary men when they ate momited tor 
service or parade, coiisistini:^ i hicHy of 
housings, sarldb-clotli, 6cc. The I'mIIow- 
ing dctinrrioiis have been abolisja-i), 



(lolonci of Infantry, ) 

Lt. Colonel of ditto, ? White furniture. 
Major of ditto, j 

Aid de camji, ) W hite do. trim- 

Brigade Major, J med witii black. 

And blue furniture lifts beeiFadopled, 
with gold or silver lace, aoeordiiivt to 
the epaulette, and more or less broad 
according to ilu rank of the wearer. 

Cavalry — clolh trimmed with silver, 
. or 
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or gold. Privates in cavalry re^ments 
*~large sadille’ vlotbs, the center of 
which i.** yellow, with a border to agree 
with the laeiiigs of the rt^gimeiit. The 
teiilli legiineiit of light dragoons is an 
exception to this general custom. The 
privates of that corps have a large piece 
of broad blue clotfi which is throw ii over 
the buddl(‘, and covers the horse’s loins. 

As the article of horse furniture is by 
no means an inconsiderable one, it were 
to be wished, that the utmost regard 
could he paid to (i coiioniy; since when- 
ever the (y'liamcntal parts of an odiccr’s 
dress or accoiitrcnic'uls exceed his fi- 
nances, discontent, or einbarrassinent 
must bo the consrijutiice. At thecom- 
iiieiK‘(-nient of the late war, his Ma- : 
jesly w.^5 graciously pleased to dispense 
with officers wearing furnitures at re- 
views, because it was judged very pro- 
perly, that ilie expence of IV or 15 j 
gumtas for an article which was worn | 
one day in the jear,' was at such a mo- . 
nient unneces^arv. i 

FCSJvS, ill artillery, accoriling to I 
('apt. Oeorgt' Sinilh, lonnerly inspector 
to tile niilitarv ticadeniy at Woolwich,: 
arc cliietly made of \ ery dry beech wood, ; 
an^ sometimes of liorn-bnun taKeii near 
the r(n>t. I'Ik V ai<‘ turned n»ugh and 
bored at fir^t, ami tlien kept for se\oral 
years in a dry place. I’lie diameter of 
the hole is about \ of an inch ; the hole 
does not go ipiite through, having about 
} of an inch at the bottom; and the 
bead is made hollow in the form of a 
bowl. 

The composition for fuses is, salt- 
petre 3, sulphur 1, and iiualed powder 
il, 4, aiH^ someiinu '' 5. This compo- 
silioii is driven in with an iron driver, | 
who‘je c’lifls are capped with copper, to j 
prevent ilu; einnposilioiv from taking j 
fire; and to keep it enually hard; the j 
last shovel-full being ali mealed powder, | 
and strancU of ijnick match laid across 
each Ollier, being driven in with it, tlie 
ends of which are folded up into the lud- 
low lop, and a cap of parcluneiit tied 
over it until it he used. 

When these fuses are <lriven into the 
loadeil shell, the lower end is cut off in 
a slope, so that the compfisitioii may in- 
flame the povviler in the shell. Tlie fii/e 
must be of such a length as to continue 
burning all the time the shell is in its 
range, and to set fire to the powder as 
•uoii as it touches the grouud, which 
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occasions tlie shell instantly to burst into 
many pieces. 

When the distance of the battery from 
the objict is known, the time of the 
shell’s (liiiht may be computed to a second 
or two; which being ascertained, the 
fuze may he cut accordingly, by burn- 
ing two or thrc(, and making use of a 
walcli, or of a string, by way of a pen» 
dtilurn, tr) vibrate seconds. 

Fusek, Fr. according to the French 
acceptation of the word, is a])plied to va- 
rious purposes, and belongs to various 
instruments of dcstruciion which arb 
Used in war. The fusi'e is differently 
made liy dliTcrfiit artificers. Some 
make it of on-.- pound of gun- 

powder, and two {;r tiuee ounces of 
j'haito.d well mix'ed together; others of 
four pounds of eun-povvder, two of salt- 
petre, and one of sulphur. It must be 
generally rem.irked, that the lime a 
bomb, or grenade will take to burst 
after it lias been thrown out of the 
inorfar, nuisl dc [)end entirely upon the 
length and quality of the fu'^ee. 

Fustrs a bomhvfy Fr. bomb fuses. 
The int( nt anti obicet of tlicse fuses, arc 
to cimunumciitc tire to the gun-powder, 
with which the bomb is filled, m order 
to force it to burst and separate in bro- 
kcif pieces on any given spot. These 
fuses are usuuHv* made in the shape of 
a wooden pipe or taj), out of the linden 
tree, the alder, or any « thcr dry and solid 
wood, anrl arc aliciwaids filled witli a 
slow combustible coirpositioii. Theina-* 
tcnals are inrrtasc-d, diinini'^' ''d, ae- 
eording to tlie nature of tliei- ..pplira- 
lion. Fuses are sometime: made of 
Clipper, and they must not have tlie least 
afiertiirc nr lis^iirc. 

'Fhere are fuses for bombs of 1C, 
of 10, and of rt inebes dimneier. Fu^es 
for bombs of 1C inches diameter, .! *e 8 
inelies 4 line^ lout:, being 1 iurli 8 lines 
broad at the thick, and 1 inch fj !mc9 
j broad at the thin end; the breadth, or 
diuiueier of the light,' or apertme is 3 
lines. Fuses decrease nearly 1 inch in 
length and 2 lines in diameter, accord-* 
ing to the calHicr of the bomb. The 
diameters of the light** or upeiturts, 
only diminish one half line. 

The composition utv bomb fuses con- 
sists of seven parts ot’ priming powdtr 
to four of aijlt-petre, and tliret'of sul- 
phur. These different materials arc 
(eacb separately) first passed through a 
a Vi tiik 
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silk sieve; ar' l al ter they have bi en well 
mixed tope' he / , itic w hole mass is ihrowii 
into a model .^i/ed luiir sieve, and again* 
passed through. 

Tlie tuae la pradually Hlled with thi.s 
coiiipo.sirio:i, c ich proportion hoing well ' 
pressed in, witliout \ioIence. Iron ram- 
rods litted to the bore of the fuse are 
used for tills purpose. Kverv time the 
materials are poured in, the ramrod is 
inserted, and by memis of a suiall mallet, 
with winch it is struck 1 4 or lo time>, 
the composition is pressed into a hard 
coiisisteiiev. 

When fuaes have been well loaded, 
and the inutcriais Inive picviousK been 
properly mixed, they will naturally burn 
with an equal steads lire, ]irfcsevvinp in 
general an even lenpth of tlaii.e, without | 
spitting, or irregularly sluikiiip. I 

In order to preserve fuses for a leniith i 
of time, the composition, wht n tlio- ! 
roughly prepared, must he covered with 
a mastick or cement made of 2-Sds I 


run throiipli a silk sieve.* Potter’s earth, 
or clay, w ill produce the same effect as 
ashes.* 

In proceeding to charge a bomb-fuse 
that is made of ordinary wood, the eye, 
or aperture is first closed with pipe-day, 
which is well beaten and pressed against 
the fuse in a small platter; the thin end 
of the fuse being held upwards. Three 
lines (or 3*1 2Lhs of a Prench inch)'^ol' 
this cartli, will be siitlieient to stop tlie 
communication of any fire. A tube, or 
trundle, tilled with pounded gunpowder 
for the purpose of setting tire to the com- 
position callcdy’cM-worf, is thrust into Uie 
fusc, by which it is finally charged. If 
this charge i)f pounded giinpow tier were 
to be omitted, the fuse might not be 
susceptible of iguiiion; but the quan- 
tity lit ver ought to ext ced 3 lines, ns the 
fuse would split by the explosion. 

When the grains of gunpowder lave 
bet-ii well pounded, a trundle, or tube 
filled with the aforementioned cuinpo- 


be'^s-wax and l-.3d rosin, well mixed to- 
gether. Bomb fuses prepared ia this 
manner, will burn eitlier in water, or in 
eartli, nearly 70 seconds, without being 
extinguished. 

The Usual method of priming fuses, is 
to grate about one-third of a French inch 
ofcoinposition. Two small matches about 
5 or 6 inches long, with die ends bent in- 
wards, are then well fixed with }>ounded 
composition to the eye of the fu-»e, by 
which last opcr«vioii it iscouipleCcly tilled 
and closed. 'J'his part is tinally covered 
over with cartridge paper, that is tied, 
and ysmaiiid so till there is occasion to 
4i3C it. Before tlic fu.se is driven into 
the bomb, the thin or small end mu.st 
be cut otf, in order that the tire may he 
easily cominuipcated to the mass of giiii- 
pow.'lur, wliicli is lodged in the bomb. 

FusKESfl bombeSy a Jeu^mort, bonil)- 
Xuscs with dead light. There is a spe- 
cies of hooib-fuse, which is distinguish- 
ed by the term fou-mort, oc dead-light. 
The difference between these fuses and 
the ordinary ones consists in this, tliat 
the eye, instead of being pierced and 
hollow,* is full, and of a half-spherical 
•liape. In botli cases, however, the 
composition is introduced tlirough the 
email end. 

Thecomposirion for fuses^ajeu-mort, 
consists of 16 parts of ^umled gun- 
pomdeTf Bad 9| parts of ashes. The 
asbes must be baked over again^ and 


sitioii mu^t bo applied, and it l^ hnally 
loaded like the re^t. 

It must be recollected, that Q inches 
of thU composition will last us long as 
one of the quality with which coinnnm 
fuses are char*:ed. Before the fuse is 
driven into the honib, it must be pierced 
through with a gimblet of one line dia- 
meter, taking caic, that tlic hole is made 
precisely through the cliarge of pounded 
j gunpowder. One end i»f a priming 
inatfli must be forced in, and three 
j others be tied to it, which three are to 
fall upon the bomb vvlieii it lies in tlio 
mortar. 

The particulnr object to be obtained 
from tliis sort of fuse, is to p'revent the 
least truce of tire or light being visible in 
its projection ; so that the enemy may 
remain ignorant of the range, or direc- 
tion of tlic bomb, and not be able, of 
course, to get out of the way when it 
falls, or to avoid the etfeets of its ex- 
plosion. 

These fuses were made use of at the 
siege of Hum in 1761. The experiments 
which were made in 1792, with this 
composition, by an urrificer lielongiiig to 
the ordnance-board gt Douuy, liave 
proved, that it answers every purpose for 
which it i.s invented. 

The author of the Mamie/ dc PArtil- 
j /fiir, from whose treatise i!u*se observ- 
ations are taken, concludes this article 
{ by staling, tliHt the advantages to bo de- 
rived 
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rived from this invention arc not so 
|;reatas they at first appear. 

He remarks, that with respect to the 
rcsd utility of the fuze d feu uwrt^ if 
it be considered as tending materially 
to the defence of any besieged place, 
the argument cannot be very forcible, 
when we reflect, that to gain time con- 
stitutes one of the priiicipiil means of 
defence, and that the only way to ob- 
tain it, is by retarding the besiegers* 
operation^. These ends aro gained by 
Various expedients. Among others, the 
common lighted fuse conduces not a 
little: since dining the whole direction 
of the bomb against the works of the 
aasailaiits, the attention of the w'ork- 
iiien ii^diverted from their immediate 
labour, and us long us it continues in 
us range, much uneasiness is created,* 
because its ultimate explosion, and con- 
coiiiitaut destnu'tion arc unknown. 

Add to this, that independent of the 
confusion which is occasioned among 
Um assailants hy repeated projectiles, 
the bombardier by means of thelighteil 
fuses, is eiiubh'd to coi reel his aim dur- 
ing tlic (laikot night. The same prin- 
ciples must certainly hold good m at- 
tacks; and from a coiuiction ol’ their 
solitl uiiiity in botli instances, the com- 
mon fuses have been hilliertu adopted, 
although the kind in question has been 
known for sei'cral years. 

roS£ ts a gnnadts^ Fr. fuzes for gre- 
nades. I'liese fuses are made of the 
same quality of wood as those adopted 
fur bombs. Their length is 2 inches 6 
lines; their diameter at the head is 10 
linos; 7 lines in diameter 1 inch from 
the head; and lines in diameter to the 
sight or aperture. The coiiqiosilion of 
^ these fuses consists of 5 parts of prim- 
ing gunpowder, 3 parts of sulphur, and 
3 ot saltpetre; or 3 parts ul priming 
powder, *Z of sultpetic, and 1 of sul- 
phur.^ 

These fuses must be loaded with the 
same care and precision as are ronuired 
iii^ bomb-f'harges; that is, the tliicK end 
of the fuse must be placed downwards, 
so that it stands upright; tlie coniposi- 
lioii must then be introduced by means 
of a ti undle, which the French call tan- 
terney made fur that specific purpose; 
the composition must, after that, be well 
pressed in with an iron ramrod, fitted 
to the bore of the fuse; and gradually 


forced in by gentle taps with a malU't. 
Great precaution must be observed dur- 
ing this operation, as too much violence 
might split the fuse. When the fuse 
has been half filled, a shorter ramrod 
must be used, with which the charge is 
completed. In making bomb-fuses great 
care must be taken j;o strike equal 
blows with the mallet, until you get to 
the three lust, wlien the strength of each 
blow inus( be increased. 

Fuszks d'obiis, Fr. howitzer fuses. 
These are generally made of the same 
compobiiion and wood, as serve for 
bombs, and arc loaded in a similar man- 
ner. They h'd\ c the same diment^iuns 
w hen applud to calibres of 8 or 6 inches 
diameter; thatU, they contain 5 inches 
4 lines in length; 15 lines diameter ai 
the small end, 3 lines diameter at the 
thick end; 13 lines iliameter 1 inch from 
the head; the eye, or vent is 10 lines. 
These fuats do not exiced the vent of aa 
howitzer, so much sis bomb fuses do 
the vent of liombs. They are, in fact, 
shorter. 

FrsEts vohintaty Fr. Iky-rockcts. 
These fuses arc made of various dimen- 
sions, and serve for signals in time of 
war. They are sometimes 2 inches and 
more in diuiiieter. The cartridges with 
which they arq^ loaded, contain in thick- 
ness the sixteenth part, or more of tho 
diameter. 

The composition which is used for 
fuses of this description, consists of 16 
parts of sahpctie, 7^ of charcoal, and 
1 of sulphur; or of 16 parts of saltpetre, 

6 of i liarcoal, 4 of sulphur, un^ 2 of 
priming gunpowder. The materials 
must be carefully pounded and well 
mixed together. Hollow rods of \ arious 
leiigllis are used to charge these luscs. 
They inu^^t have cavity enough to ad- 
mit tlie stick. 

Fuses arc tied to long sticks, or roiki 
made of v ery light wood, such as hazel 
tree, which must have been cut some 
time, and lie perfectly dry. They must 
likewise be straight, and contain from 

7 to 8 feet in length; the thick end of 
the rod, in which two notches are made 
CO fix it to the fuse, must be 7 or 8 lines 
in diameter, and at the small end 3 to 4 
lines diameter. When the rod is rather 
heavy, it takes a more upright diiec- 
tiou thun when it isliglit; but It does 

not 
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Hot require i?t> iimiiy degrees of ele\a- 
tiou. 

It must be generally remarked, tliat 
as soon as a fuse is dxed to a givnade, 
wliicli not intended for iininediate 
use, YOU must melt some pitch and im- 
merse the head of the fuse, instantly 
clipping it into cold \Mitcr, by which 
precaution the eotnposition will remain 
unaltered; unles*^ the wood be rotten. 

Fl'SKE, FUlSIL, or FUZEK, a light 
masquer. 

FL'SIL $ur tpaule^ Fr. A wfucl of 
eouunand in the manual exercise. 
der fmns. 

FUSILIER quclquutiy Fr. to shoot 
any body. 

FUSILS a riptc, Fr. fusds with long 
bayonets, sthaped like u cut and thrust 
sword. These weapons luoe hcen pro- 
posed by the waiter of Mtiuvins MtH- 
taires, us being e.xtrcinely useful in the 
rear rank of a lautalion, or in detached 
bodies tliat are >tutiuiied fur the defence 
of baggage, \c. 

Something similar to this inveniion 
luis been adoplwl by the dismounte d 
light hoise \oluntrcrs in London, who 
ha\e ill addition lempurary swoid-}iilt«» 
made to lit the sockets of thtir La\- 
onets. 

Fcsirs mivsqiu'ts, Fr. a««)rt of fcisil 
wbicli was imented bv\Mar.'hal Van- 
ban, untl hicli was so contrntd, that 
ill case the flint did not strike firt, the 
powdtr might be iiiflanitd by lutans of 
a small match which was tixed to the 
breech. i 

Fusils a chrrnlrts^ a species of fusds 
upon lests, which is rfcoiiiineiidrd bv | 
]\iarshal\'aubHn, to Leased at the coin- { 
mcncemeiit of a siege, al»o«;i OU or 100 
toiaes ill front of the glacis, at the eii- 
tranres of narrtjw pusses, iS’c . 

FUSILKEUS in the Rriii*-!! sen ice, 
^re soldiers armed like the rest of (in 
infantry, with this ditfeiencc only, that 
their musquets are shorter and lighter 
than those of the Irattahon and the gres* 
iiadier'i. They wear raps which are 
somewhat less, in pointed' luiglit, than 
common grenadier caps. 'Iheie aic 
three regiments m the Kjigli^-h her\he; 
the 7th regiment of foot L/r Royal I'u- 
sileers) raided in l(3&o; tiu' 1st ie::i- 
menttf foot (or Ro^ai N. IJiiridi Fu- 
uleers) raised in 1678; uiai tin tM (nr 
Rpyol Welsh Fnsiiecrs) raised in 1G88. 


It is always presumed, that these 
corps, like the guards, possess an fspnl 
de. corps^ which is pcciiliur to them- 
selves. 

As the fusileer regiments upon the 
British establishment are distinguished 
from other corps by some peculiarities, 
we sliall brlclly stale whal nas occurreu 
to us on the subject. In former times 
the ollictTs of these regiments ilid noi 
carry spontooiu., but had fusils like the 
oflicers of flank coinpaiiies throughout 
the line. At present they wear swords. 
It is nccessar) to remark, that there arc 
not any ensign^, in fusileei* regiincnts ; 
tiieir junior ollicei>. rank as seeuiid-lieii- 
tenants, taking pieeedencc of all en- 
signs, and those of the 7lh or Jbnal 
Fusilcers, have no second lieutenants; 

• so that llie\ rank with the rest of the 
army according to the dates of their sc- 
\cral coininissions, as lieutenants. On 
account of this difleirnee, tlic first 
commission in the fusilcers was, by a 
regulation i-js'ird from the War-Ol! cc 
in 177:1, ratid oOl. higlirr than that of 
an ensjgn ; whilst the first commission 
ill the 7 ill having the pay of lu ulenant 
attached to it, was ratetl at 3.>0l. that 
of till* other two, ha\mg only the pay 
of tnsign annexed, was '1501. 

When the C'^iimates of the British 
arm\ ^^e^e made out for the year 1755, 
the extra sum ot Id-ll. 5.s. per amiiiui 
wa.s charged against the 7th legimenr. 
I’his surplus hoVMwer was easily ex- 
plained when it cuine to lie unde rst<»od, 
that that regiment being u fusileer corps, 
had 20 lieutenants, instead of 11 lieii- 
triiants and 9 ensigns. The difVereiice 
between ihc'C commissions ^tinouiUed 
to 9s. per da III, and the sum total to 
1041. 6s. p( r annum. 'I he 2:3d, or royal 
regiment of \Vel( h fiisiliei^, wear h« l- 
j im ls; and all oflicers belonging to fu- 
^ilecr corps have two epaulets. 

VusiLints, Fr. Fusiheis are men 
armed with fusibs or light iniijjqaet.s.--- 
Wheii pikes were in use aiming the 
Fiench, etich rigiinent iiad only four 
fusileer**, rxrlu.sue of ten grenadier) 
wlio can ieil the fusil or musqiiet. At 
pre'-eiii Jhtils or imisquets .11 e iini\ei- 
sally adouted in the Europe an armies. 
Among the French there was a distinct 
regiment of fnsiletr.s, tinder the inimc- 
diute coinmruid of the grand master of 
the ordiiuiicct The ieiicth of a Frriieh 

fus^h 
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tiisil w.ia (lircclrd to consist of* tliree 
IVciu*!i loer ej^htiiiclitis from tlic touch- 
Ju»U‘ to (lie muzzle, aiui tlie caliber to 
have tncdi-.uiiotcr of a ball taking twenty 
to rfic |>ouiid. 

rUSKlI^ALAS, ti maeliine u«'C(l by 
the ancients in the defence of diLir 
walls, to tlirow stones and darts at the 
(aietiiv. 


FUT, F/\ the stock of a musquet; 
any pie<-e of wood, upon which portar^ 
hie fire-arms are mounted. 

cL'YAItl), Fr. a run-a-way, * a 

cow ard. 

Ua iorps ftipartU Fr. a regiment that 
hfts Iven 111 the liabit of running away, 
FL'ZE. JSlc Fl-si,. 


G 


G ABTOX, in fortification, is a kind 
of basket made of o/.ier twit's, of 
a cylindrical form, having different di- 
inciisiofts, according to v.liat purpose 
It IS Used for. .Some gabions areo or (» , 
feet high, and 3 feet in diarncitr; these 
serve in sieges to carry on the ap- 
pr^Mclu s niuler covtr, when they come 
pretty near the fortifiealion, Tliose used 
in liclfl-works arc 3 or 4 lei'i high, and 
21 or 3 feet diamefei. There are also 
gabions about 1 foot high, 12 inch* 1 
<lianictor at top, and from 3 to 10 at 
bottom, which are placed along the top 
of^rlu' parapet, (o comt the troops in 
firing o\erit; they are filled with earth. 

Ill order to make them, some picket-. 
3 or 4 feel long, are struck into the 
groiiml, m form of a circle, and of a 
proper diameter, wattled t«>getlicr with 
small branches, in the maimer of' eom- 
mon fcncc.>. Batteries me often made 
of gabions. See BA rreiiv. 

Stull * ill fortification, are 
made in the same manner as the for- 
mer; the^ are only lilletl with all sorts 
of branches and small wood, and are 
4 or f\ feet long: they serve to roll be- 
fore the workmen in the ircnchcs, to 
cover them ill front against imiskot-sliot. 
Ct\ijio.\ Fr. .a stufl galiion. 

GABIOXADE, Fr. a term made 
use ofivlieii a retreiieiiment is siiddeiiU 
thrown up ami forniefi of gabions, for 
the purpose of covering ilio retreat of 
troops, who may bo obligt'd to aban- 
don n work, after baxing defend*'d it to 
the last extremity. Kverv parapet that 
is *niade of gabiuiis is generally called 
^abionaiie. 

GABIOXNRR, Fr. to cover or se- 
cure with gabions. 

GAD AKA, a Turkish sabre, with a 
krge blade, t}omc>Ylw\ etyted. 


GAFFLE.S, tlic stool lercr with 
wliicli tlie aiicicnt.s bent tbeir cross- 
bow s. 

(iAIiK, Fr. llip canntlet. Thegloxe 
that was tbrow'ii in defiance at the per- 
son one intended to fight, x\as formerly 
called dc comhaty or dc bat- 
taille. 

GAGl’.*^, Fr. wages. Among the 
French this phrase ^igi^iiied the fruits 
or coinpcii'-ations winch were derived 
hv individual'' from appoinlments given 
hv the crown, wlu‘»lier of a military, 
«*ixil or iudicial nature, or for scrxice 
dune at xm or hv land. 

G.\(iNKIl baituiflvy Fi. to over- 
c*);f.c an iiiemy by siipcrnn* skill and 
coiirigc ill iiKUto nvriag. 

nnr marcAiy Fr. to reach 
s.mii p.i.ln .lar noiiiL or po'-ition h(‘fore 
the **n*Miv, h\ im'iins of a inure active 
and ."kiiful inovL*n:*"nr. 

Gxf'M.u du tirretUy Fr. To caiii 
ground by making an enemy give wav. 

To (iAlN, to *'<»nquoi ; to gi«t the 
better; as f/try ^nturd thr dai/^ \’C. 

7b (? VI \ f^rouf^d. Six' Groi xp. 

G\i\ d'unr fuit/aHtcy Fr. 'Hie suc- 
cessful is^ue of an e.ii agement; the act 
of c*»nqueiin*» an iMiemv. 

GAINF, dr fiinnuu\ Fr. a «:.>rt of 
linen shi'alh or cover, inro which the 
siatV of a flag or pendant i^ put. 

G.vtM, i/c juii'illauy Fr. a cloth, or 
linen h.imi, wliich is sewed acro-is the 
flag, ami tliroiigli which tiic dilfcrent 
ribbons are interlaced. 

(i.iiNrs dr. ^irouctftSy Fr. hands or 
pieces of linen, with which the vaucs 
arc lied to flic st.itV. 

GAn’KBS, a sort of spatrer;<lashcs, 
usual I Y iiKuU of cloth, and arc cither 
long, as rcaclung to the knee, or fshort, 

as 

♦ 
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as only rrachin;^ above the ancle; the 
latter are termed hulf-f^aiters. 

Gat FRIES CapilaUs^ I'r. are those 
caHv^ricft u hicli lie iiiuk r the mpituls in 
w<m Iv 5 of fort ificai ion. 

Galerif franreraa/cy Fr. is a gallery 
ill forti/ication which cuts the capiial 
in a perpend irular direction. 

Ga LERI r nieurtrih'eou drprcwii're cn- 
rt'loppe, Fr. w gallery which rnnv under 
the whole e\tcnt of the C()\(Tl-way, aiul 
1 " freipioiitly carried cln^e to tlie coun- 
terscarp, in order to alTurcl a circula- 
tion of air. 

Galerie d'cni'efoppr^ Fr. a Colirrv 
x\hirh is constriicrcd at the cxtremiry 
of the glacis, and is commonly made 
parallel to the mn»i:;hal or pii.uipal 
line of fortification. The t nrdop )€ % 
the chief gal 'cry in a fortre.*,s, or »: u n- 
son town, and serves as a path of cniii- 
Dinnicatlon or covercl way to all fhe 
rest. It is of the utmost cor.'.ec> icncc 
to the besieged to secure th -gihorv 
from every approach of tljociK rny; and 
if any impression should be made, so 
repair the injury wiiliuiit delay. Fro i. 
this gallery the garrison always diitci 
their attficks, whenever it is nccersary 
to keep the assailants out of tlie covcri- 
wav. 

Galerie d'kautc, Fr. a callery in 
front of the oi!\eiof po. !>.' ///•/•, which 
sisEuiues to lisieii, >iiiiici'-!itiy explains 
the purpose for which iht^e galleries 
were erected. 

Pefiffx f/M-ERfr*'. OH raoirnury Fr. 
^niali iralicri'^''*, bra!K he.s ov arruf;:nef Xy 
in fonification, which issue from the 
rouriffTinine, and at the e.\treiniiics of 
whicli the furnace or chamber for the 
lodgment of guiipowrier cnii^rructcd. 
There is not any established or fixed 
rule to direct the height to which small 
gHlierics, Lraiiclies, or ougtil 

to lic carried; in general they should 
hravc the least pos.'-iblc elevation. 

^Yheu galleries are built of mason- 
work, their la Iglif is frofu live to ^i.x feet, 
their breadth friim three to four, and 
sometimes only three. 

Galertes dti mines, Fr. "allerb s in 
mining dilb-r fi'oin coiiiiter-inij.t>, in as 
mucli ns thar they arc ‘'Uppoi fcil by ctjf- 
fers resting iiyjoii friiiiic®, which aic co- 
vered with faith three feet in (hpth; 
that is, Tw o fee r and a hajf from one 
frame to auoijier. These galki'ics are 


iisiiiilly built three feet and a half high^ 
and tw o aiida half broad ; and whenevef 
there is a necessity to work in tlic ra- 
ineau or arraigiu c, ilicii;allerjcs in that 
case arc reduetd toMiiffllcr pioportions. 

(t \i ERIE Fi. .n milling, 
sigiiiO<«» any co^cFed uveiir.e »'r galleiy, 
wliich i'i parallel ‘r the magistml orprin- 
cip.d liiK- of llie i'l.icc, ui.rl t xi&ts mnler 
rlif whole or pm ■ of the ii out of ihc for- 
tifiratioi;-. TIii*> gallery ’ • usually as 
ih'ctw as the eueny's nu.son work against 
wiiich the cnuiitcrmiue is direct; tl. By 
incaiid of this work tec besieged gene- 
rally tndiuv our to mteirupt cvciy at- 
tempt wliich tlic besiegers rnny leekein 
the pa?vige of the fosse or (Inch. 

Gaj.eriv fi pa'tStrunJosse^Vr. a gallery 
coii'.^^iUvteii Icr the nurpose uro^^sing 
dii. lu It is a small p;^^sage made of 
timber-work, having its 1 emus or su|>- 
porters dri' rn into the bottom of tlie 
ditch, and being cov cred at the top with 
bo.ii fls thet are again cov ered with earth, 
sulVicienrly strong to bear the miner, 
and to withstand the eflects of artilicial 
fire, or the weight of stone.s which the 
enemy might tlirect og'^mst them. This 
sort of gallery is sometimes called tlie 
traverse or cross-way. 

These gallcnei have been out of use 
for M)im» years. The miner gets at the 
body of the jilace which i.s attacked, 
either througn a subterraneous gallery 
that is practised under the ditch, when 
the nature tjt' the gi oiiiid w ill pt nnil the 
attempi, or under cover of the epaulc- 
nient, v^’hich c»>vers the passage of the 
ditch. When tlie ditch is full of wa- 
ter, and the miner has made consider- 
able progress in it, he instantly makes 
the best of Jus w.iy to llie breach, 
either by swiniiuii'g, or by supporting 
his body on a laft of limber; ns soon as 
he has reached (he spot, he works into 
tlie eaith among the ruins of tlie wall, 
and completes tiic object of the eiiter- 
pri/p. 

Oalfrifs de ammvnieation, Fr. are 
subieiTiUieous gallenes, by means of 
which the garrison of a besieged town 
fir place may, without being pecceived 
by the enemy, cuininunirnto from the 
body of the place, or d'roin the coun- 
terscui-f), with the difterent outworks, 

(vAi.KRiKs souterruinrx dcs anciens, 
Fr. Subterraneous galleries ns origiiiully 
invented by tlic aucicuts. The author 

of 
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nf‘ tin* D'u-'tionimire Mililuiie iu hib labl 
t ilitioij ol* that worlv enters iijMin tlio ex- 
|il;uiutioii nl* lht“*e «;:illeries, by lltc l‘ol- 
ii»v\iutr t in iiini absertion : 

J juhst, Iu uh^<'fV(b, iu this jjlace, 
assert \> itli the Clie\ alie/ Folanl, that 
It v.oiihl b(‘ aljstird to deiiv biipeii- 
iiiitV wliiili the inicU'iU ' jtO'-bCbbcd aver 
ill the ntiiil ki!(AvleJii;e ami 
•ati b of \\ar, and that they pushed l!ie 
dlll’rnaiL In am hi ', of tliat ''cieiici* to ab 
iii'jli a piirli of pi'i fi-eiion as it was pos- 
: il)le to raise it. 

“ 'I’lx' only invent ion ' wlm ii the mo- 
ihtiis call boast ot'^ aie tliose id Jin- . 
anas, luliu s ;md i’nrii; cr-i. lint then on j 
iln- (»iliei hand, \\i‘ ''t.uid imlehleil to ' 
iln in f.ir oiir lini*s of cireiinn allalioii j 
and of tonti aMi’laf ion, on: ajipioarlus j 
or trenehc'', whuh me ijl’ecltd irom a 4 
« amp la its dilfeu at balti » ie", i . a flier 1 
witli till' eon-ti m tion of iho'e b-ill* ne^ ; j 
iMii*p:iiMllel ent I eiM'iwiii ni> or pt.'» . oi’ : 

the >r(.at into or tlie nlhtn: op ; 
of iho dill'll, oiir eoMiid s.i|».-^ i;i nn.i- i 
iH'j, and om opi n t:,dii lie^; wi owe to ' 
i.'uin in I’.n r, the ur'ional an ofthtow-) 
jMj «ij» woi k..', and ot <■» <’at iinj; ol.^l.a i ' 
b\ w Im !i \ii a! e 1 irdiled to '■< em '• mir- , 

• 1 or by V as ants sjiai ilv t to ail- ' 
no\ o'lr imnni'.. 'j'he am lints were < 
.mill'd suj.i uor to us, in llieimaus of j 
defeniT. I 

'i’lii (n'ii:in of subicn ancons - I 
ju s or pH'^aLis 111 inliilnL% is toi.ilU iin- | 
Iviioun to II-; a eirciimstiim’c whieli • 
}no\('s rlu ir anliijiiity. We n ad in the [ 
llHtoi>' of.lo'ipinn, that the ,b \\s fre- j 
1)111 ntiv nt.iile ii'.e ol'them; so that nei- | 
ilui (III (rieeks mir the Uonians, who | 
in man) instances arrogate to llum-' 
♦•ebes the < \clusi\e iilory id invi'ntimi, _ 
v.ere ihe iiiiiliors ot’lhis dlsiM\i r\. [ 

’ “ The inetiiod which was pin sued bv ; 

tin- amients in tlieir ])assa^es of mine-, 
le-riijbled the one llial is invaiialily fol- : 
iowed hy the moderns. l?ai the latter | 
possess* a eoiisiderahle adv. intake ovi'r ' 
the lorini'r in this soil ot' attaek and 
defence, vvliii hadv anta^ei oiisists w holly 
m lh(' iiueiitioii of uunpowiler. 

- 'I he ancients, it is well known, ' 
coidil only iimk nif'iic in one wa\ ; 
iKiiuelv iiiifli I ilif‘ ti rraecs or euxaliers, ' 
iimli-r the iow« rs and hatlennn ti's- 
tudo-maehines ( (oriura htlin't s^) and in , 
oriler to do any exc'cutiuii, they were ' 
obliijcd, ill tile firbt placc; to coublriict | 


a spacious hijjh subterraneous (diamher 
to carry avvay and raise the earth, to 
support till' remainder by powerful 
props, and afterwariia to fill the s( veVal 
cliHinljcrh w it h dry wood and other com- 
hustible inalei^ds, wliicli were set five 
to, murder to i educe tl’CiO, the low l is 
;ii*d varion-j inaclnmb liac w vre pliici li 
above, aito one htai> of rums, 

lint this al’u ij)l did not id> .i\s suc- 
i? eil; tor ov ii._ to ‘lie imii^niludc of 
the uadi rlftkiiii; .md the tiim it roouii- 
cd, the eii'-'ii) a:i_!i( eitlar tta'-o the 
iisiner--, ' i.r of' ihv ir i omiaiimeation 
With 'he j'lnni liod\. of (he pi a e, or ect 
mto th* i li'iinisci >> ht foie lije^ eonlii be 
fmisiu 1 1, i.r he pioju ily prc[carcd for iii- 
d'lnmnrion. 

'liiv anrlrid- c.c-trnclt d thciriial- 
Idi. ^ '.a a lari:i r se;ilo than we adopt. 
'l‘!.ey voiv" widtr, hut les'j elt vated; 
wlmrias »ho-e that we iisc rffiiurc-' less 
ti-oablv'; our (‘liaiiii v r mim s beini;more 
(ontiMcted, ami liaviiij; an ailvai;taj;e 
of acetSb bv inciiii.> of the ditFeient 
brar.ehc-. One or two small t liainbers 
tire Mitlii it nt v.dli ns to blow up the 
whole tail of a ha-tion. Ihii the aii- 
e’aiUs only sapptd lu proportion to tlic 
I \lent oi wall whith rho wvredeter- 
iiiiiiod to dLinolis}). 'rills wtts a tedious 
opicTation: fnv whin ilu he-ii i;er had 
leaedud the fo',v of the wall, it bceaine 
mce-s.uw to nni a p^alleiv aloirj the 
ulioli c sli nr of w hat Iu- pioposed lt> 
dcinollsh. Snbse'jucni to this, he had 
to operate upon i lie entire front, dur- 
im; wl)’ li the licsu-id Jduiid time and 
opporti.mt a s to open subterraiitous 
pa— ans, and to u:?eover those Mncli 
the asbjilanis wiie praetisini; apiiiist 
them. In the latter, inilecd, they sel- 
dom failed. 

“ 'I'hc Ibmians were extremely par- 
tial to sublcii ant oiisoallcrii s. l^y means 

of these sieiet passage'* they touiv )'i- 
ilena* and \'i'ia'; and Daiius, king of 
Persia, hv ilie siiaie nu t hud took Cal- 
eeiion. 'I’lial spj <>f iraJIery which 
is run ent under the sod of an iiieamp- 
ment,and pimlu d forwaid into the ver' 
liodv of a town, h.is bci ii known froin 
time immcniotial. I’iie ( hulls were like* 
wisc ver;. expvil iu their inamigemeiit 
of subierianeous ‘jalleilt-. C irsarnuM- 
tions ilie u«e of them m li\e*or r«i\ 
places' of Ills Vomiuentaiii. s. 

VI KUit dt'^}onrioui\ l’’r. in architcc- 

L I nne. 
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ture, a of i^alierv which is raised 
eitlier in tlie inside, or on the oulsidc, 
and surrounds the or part of a 

biiiliHnt;. 

G \ LK A, ? u low built vessel for the 

GAI-IOT. 3 couveyanw of troops and 
store'*, having both sails and oar^. 

GAJ^lON, Fr. a iiaiiie which «as 
formerly given to French shijis of war 
that hail tlirce or four decks. The 
term, howexer, is in <lisuse, e\eept a- 
mong the Spaniard*', wlio h.ill xe-s-ik-s 
ffalionb\ tliat sail to Santa Alargueiita, to 
'Ferra Firina, CarthaLicna, Purto-lk'llo, 
kc, 

GALIOTE a bomlfC.^f Fr. a hoinb- 
keti'h. A \e'«*sel hnilt of xerv >troMi; 
timber, with ilat riiis and half ileeks. 1 
It is used for the carriaue of niortars, 
that are placed upon a false deck winch 
is made in the hold. (Jhcvalier Uenaii 
first invented this species of naval bat- 
tery, and 'Submitted it to the Freui'li go- 
vernment. 'i'he De\ of Algicj'* ha\ing ; 
declared \\ ar agaui'^t France, this nice- | 
iiions man naturally iinaciiied, that the ! 
most etliLtual method which could be I 
adopted to stiike terror into the baiba- |l 
rian**, would be to bombard tlu !r l apii il, j 
and this, he knew, could not bt dnin, ; 
except from the decks of «hip-. Hi> p'*o- 
posal was at frst tn’cired wnh extreme | 
neglect, and wascousid# rerl, in full conn- ! 
cil, as tiie project of u xisionurv mad- i 
man. j 

Thisdl^hrarlei.in:zeireuin**tan{‘e, how- , 
dvr, Twhicli, as Monsieur l)e Ihlalorj 
has veryjustiv n iiiaiked, alriio-r always ’ 
atteinj "I original plan-aud nixi Mrion‘*;did | 
not chock the warm iniial of Cdn valu r j 
Kenan. H s known abilities ii.el sceuied 
some powerful partisans in bis favour, j 
uiid the French c'lveiniin ntat la-t eon- ; 
senttirl, that he sh iuld coM:jtruei two j 
galiotiS f) hih'nftei at i.)unkirk, ainl three . 
Wt IJavTC dc fTi afp. Ifav ing c oiiipictcd j 
them, he .sailed forAljicrs; and after 
having braved tin; iiK^t leinpC'tuou-. 
weather, got before the place witii live 
vcs'dsof tiiat description. The town 
ivas boiiibanlcd during the whole of the 
night; and so great was the consterna- 
tion of the inliahitants, that tiu y rush- 
ed out of tin* gates, to avoid llie dread' 
fill efl'ect' of so unejipt cled an attack. 
The Algetines i'uinefii.itely stied for 
peace, and as M. J)e Fonterjelle has 
bhrmvdly remarked, the ChctalitT Uc- 


naii returned to France witli liisj^c/Zio^.i 
a lH) 7 nht's, having obtained a complete 
triumph, not only over the Algerine*', 
but over tlic petty cav illers against lii^ 
invention. 

OrderMwere iiistantlv issued to con- 
stniel others aftc'r the ''amo model, and 
the king gav e direct lous, that a new ('orp'? 
of artillery oliieei'* shoidd be formed, for 
the speeilie purpose of doing ihity on 
hoard the galiotes or bmnli-!%etrlie*j. 

Ci MJ.FUV, :i passage of coiuuinni- 
oalion to that part of a iiime where the 
powdi'p is lodged, .'^ee < i \ i 1.1:11. 

G.VI.l.KT, Fr. .Se J vi i i. 

(TM.ldV' A r.S are large low-iioafs, 
used in India. Thev' are built liki: tlie 
grab, hut of smaller dinieii'iou'', lla' 
large**! iiirelv (‘vceediug 70 iliry 

have two Tiiast'*, of winch the iiu/i ii is 
very '■l.ght ; the maiu-mast beais uiilv 
one v*nl, whuh Is tnangul.ir 0*^01 jiu'x 
large, the jjeak of it, w Ik ii lioi.itf .1, bi nig 
much lughcM* than llieini-i itMlf. In 
gineial the gal'nats aie e »\eivd with a 
spar di ek, m.ide f >r lightoi's ol' liaui- 
lu).), sp'it, ati'l tlu '.«* I u rv .miv e. tte:a- 
roc'.. v.liieh jiie n'^<'vl ou ".sivt ls lu tlie 
gunia I <»f till, vc'-v*'', bi;^ tUo-! of rf.i, 
largv 'i '•;/c iiave a lixed lieek. on wiiieli 
they ni.^iini m\ or e.glil pn e, *, of can- 
non, fiom two l-^ b»ur ponndi 1*" ; thev 
have fori V or tjH' vtiMi: 01 s, and iii.iv 
he rowi d tour iiidi s .lu hour. >« e lli^- 
l'»rv ot fmi I'-lau, vi>'!. 1 p. IG.'t, 10'.). 

G VIT-nGI.A'^Sr.'', Fr. .\ eoips ol 
Iri"!! eavalrv, **0 i .t'ltil uieh r the 

Ficu» h lU'marehv. 

A j.J.,GlM'’.K, a piu’C ol' ordiumi e ot 
small ealibf r. 

G A.M A( ’ 1 1 F, Fr. See (I . r i r 1: s. 
fKV.MHI'X)\, Fr. a firm which thf 
Freni h formerly applied to a 1 oat o.' 
mail that was worn under tin euira^N 
Jt was likewise ealleil i'nttc . 

It was in.'idc ol' two sfiong cloths inter- 
woven v\ith pointed worstid. 

<;.\MHJd.\(;. Fvi'rv speeit s ol 
chance jilay, nucIi as hazard, \r. is 
sliiclly lorbidden in the Itritish aniiv. 
Tin* iion-eoriinnssimied oUieers and pri- 
vate soldiers are scveitrly piinislied vvla ii 
found guilty of this lyiselncvous pr;n * 
tice; ami m *tomc serv ices the ollieers 
arc* tre.ifvd with ef|iial sr \r*rirv, 

(i.AMlIOISFi l', Ft. Sn- (iambesou. 

IrAMK, Olheeis or .soldu rs killing 
^amc^^ithout leave of tiie lord of the 

inuiior, . 
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manor, arc punishable by fines accord- 
ins; to the 51th section of tlic Mutiny 
act. 

GAMKLI.rv, Fr. a wooden or earflicn 
bowl used anion^ the Frciu h soldi' for 
tlicir messes. It generally contaiiied the 
({uantitv ol‘ food whieli \mis nlloited lor 
thi ec, li\ e, or seven men beljJiiuiiiL^ to the 
same room, 'flie porndj^e-pats t'lr the 
Ila^y were made (d’ v\oo<l, and liehl a cer- 
tain ailov\une(‘. Duriin; tin* najiiart liy 
of I'ranee, sidiallern olbeers and \obm- 
leel^ were IVerpiently punislu <* for sli^.ht 
oll’eiiees bv bi iiii: sent to t lie ^ 00 / 0 /A , 
and t\('!iid<d tin ii- u‘j,iilar ines«, and 
put upon slan t ullowanee, aei lirdiini to 
llie nature of their trans^n ‘••* 1011 . 

G WGKS, a ( oii^jdeiabk iivtrofln- 
dia in !\sia. It ni the mouiitams 

'\lmb 'norderon Little 'I'lidMl, in t}> <ie-* 
en'esot'east lon'jitude,and.** id< iirte-', 15 
inittiiles 0 '' not ih latitude. Aei'nidini: to 
tin Iniii iMous author ol’ the llisLoA' of 
(nd'i'.tan, it dirt mbdiiiUis its*. ll‘ into lliut 
eouMt ry llui}iu;li a pass < aUed liie 
stiai.dit'. (.1 KujM le, wlmliare distant 
li’osn Delhi, ahnut 50 h aunt in ti'e 
loiiiiil le'*- of Pd, and in thf laiiliide of 
•U)^ <?'. J lies'. >traij;lits are bt lit ted by 
tlu Imliau-, will) look \er\ little abioad. 
In lie itie rouixes ot’ llie Gaimes; and a 
lock 1;> units (list. lilt iVom ihi'in, beai- 
iiijj; suine rtsc rndjaiiee to tint Iiead of a 
< ow, lias I'lined in the same jniit of the 
kiiii;doiii, iwotert important tibytelsuf 
tlitir r'hiri'ui; the uraml linage of the 
animal whieh tlu y almost >eiU'rale as u 
<li\iiii»v, and iheiirsl a|)pearanee of that 
inmu use bod\ of lioly water, whieh is 
to wash iiaav ull tlieir sin?. 

GAN'l*lJVr, )m ancient militar\ 

a \L\’l'IdVr, > history, a lariie kiinl 

<'\M rKLF/r, ) of "lotc, niatlt' of 
non, and the limbers eoxored with small 
plates; It was lonnei Iv worn bvea\a- 
hoi-, 'ir .siiitih. kniiilits of war, when 
armedjcl all p<'iols, hut is in;w 111 dis- 
use. 

G\NiM r or puntt/opVj denotes a 
kind of military pninshmeiit, in which 
the iTimmal rinmiiii' hetween the ranks 
reeeiv es ii lush from each man. St« Ul’n 
1 Hr (f\^ ij 1 1.. 

\()I.KIG»r.IAIJ,FJ{,f(;et;/iV/*,rr.J 

The k t'eper of a prison. I 

G voi.i.Ks are tdiliged hy act of par- 
liament to receive the suhsistenco of 
deserters while in custody, but they arc 
not entitled to any fees. •'I'luy arc iike- 


wige directed to receive into their cus- 
tody descrti rs on tlicir route to their 
re‘;iments. In default wdiereof they^aie 
Subject to a jiciialty of 20 sliiHiii!^««. 

GAP. Sec BurjACii, 

(L\ll, tlic general term u.-ed by the 
Sa.xor.s, fni a weapon of war. 

G All('()\-A/^/;r;/‘, J’r. an officer so 
called in the old rrencli service. He 
was selecte<l iVnn among tlie lieutenants 
oi* a rcLrlim nl, to a.^-jisl the aid-majors 
in the geu^*i:il (U mil of duty. 

GAKDF. d'utii- P/f/c'’, Fr. the garri- 
son of a place. S e (>‘aimiison. 

Gaui)!'. tl-' I’.-, tlu. grand 

smani of anarur. . Guarrls m thr old 
Funcliseiviiewtie usually dimdcd into 
tlirce s()rf>; (} utn •! -if Honour^ Fuli^ue 
Guards and Ific (jt urmrs (iuurd. T-hat 
wa-. e.iUcd a tuurd of honour in which 
the o.iii*ers and men wetemosi esposeii 
to danger; lor ilie ^juiiitesseiice ot imli- 
taiy lionoin 1-. to In* ofuui in ])eril, and 
either to fail eouiageously in the dis- 
chaige of (l!it\, or to return from the 
fu*)(l aflt-i* liaMii:: ixlnbited pri>ufs of 
valour, pruile.ai , and ranee. A 

fatigue ffuoid beh'U'icd to a garrison or 
t') a t'ani[>. A ^'cmrafit ^aerd was 
inoinirnl lieioie the door or ^:ate of tlie 
lio^i^e ui who !i iho eommaiKiiUg odi*:ei 
n'sided. I’or a !»• -re sp^iifu- aitount 
of guards in LtenciMl, Gi. viiD. 

G vuio s iff I’.op'i, Fr. till- body guards. 
I iiderliK tddg'u. nnnem of Franeetliev 
coiisistetl ot’ a ( ei (am jiumln r of gtiiiit- 
ineii or rua'u s w iio**!' inmu diUli. duty 
\^as l<* alttnd ilu- King'-, pt ison. 'I'liey 
were (ii\ idid into iom eiimpaines, under 
as inaoy euptaiii", \\lios( l uir duly 
came everv 'jiiarui. 'I’liey look rank 
ubiwe tin Cioiis-d'a. mes and the King's 
liglit cuvab \ . 

'Fbe first and nursi aiu n-'U' of the four 
companies was Ciilled ihi .Stuti/r ivm- 
paui/. ^ 

In M'2;l G bai lees \ | 1. e^ialdished tins 
body of genlh'UU’ii or fi>s,the. 

pm pose of sbewni';; theg;ea» eonfideueo 
whieli he plaeed ni the N of'*; who were 
in»t a little indebted for this mark of 
distiiu'tion to tbe si n ice wlfieb iluir 
oountrs man J.'»ul Ihieliaii. ehlest son to 
the Duke of Alhan wreiideied the French 
in 1-121 at tlie bailie of Ikiiiie en Ahi'KJ, 
where th« Fiiiili-h army vm'.s co#npleie!y 
routed. In*oriler to preserve the re- 
inci^ihruncc of their beluwiour, and in 
token of their gratitude to tlie Seotcli 
LI 2 ^ nulion. 
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nation, the French Kinji; gave orclers 
thal wlicne\er the roll-call took place in 
the, S.'c-icli company, each iiulivulual, 
inbtead ot' ;tii^\verin<i: Me voila ! bliuuld 
say 1 mn here / or het c / 

Garde dti GenCral, Tv. a geiierars 
guard. 

QARDES-/('//r, Fr. wooden cases or 
boxes used to hold carl riilges. 

G vKDEs^/0M5, Fr. the rails uf a 
bridge. 

Garden/?/ consulate Fr. tliV ri)n'-islar 
guard. Tlie only guard of honour which 
at pre-eut exists in France. 

Cv'.Drs Frtnii'oiac't, Fr. the Fn lu li 
Guards — In Charles 1\. King of 

the French, rai-cd a roginicnt for the 
immediate protection ot tlic pai.icc. Tlu- 
colonel ot tlieuardi s FraiicoiNis wa*' on 
duty tlirougliout tlie year, and \^av v\\- 
titled to the f'rfc» de cotn>iiaiidi in 
c,.vntnon with the four captain^ of the 
bodyguards. Feciiliar were 

attached to cvtrv othcer helouLing to 
this bod\. Xo stranger, not e\t n a na- 
tive of >ria>l)uri:h, .Saxoy, AKace, or 
Piedmoiii, could hold a coiaim-^ion in 
the Frcncli guards, liic a'_c a^ winch 
men were enlisted wasalxne It* and un- 
der ,)0 \< ar-5. The height a Ihench jVer 
4 inches and upward.'-. The '-c nciyu " 
%\tre strictly forhidden to exert any 
trade or hii?inc'*«, and Inany of iluiu 
got the Ctoic di >i. Totv/'f. 

In the revolution of 17tJ9 the Frt in li 
guards took a leiyactiTc and hatting 
part. Thcic aitachrneat lo the new t»i- 
dcr of thing-, howeier, eviniuaKy L'»t 
the better of the loyalty they ov.e»l tlitir 
sovereign. Nor is it a niatifr nf douht 
at this j'Criod by what iiifaiis they were 
seduced from their alU‘iii..neo ; it hi lug 
established as a va ell know n lart, l [.at no 
small proportion of the lati, dnki- of 
Orleans’s wealth went towards coriupt- 
jyg thorn. 

Fr. In the old 
French service there were two ‘•orts ol 
magazine guards:— one for the iinlitary 
sums, and t!?e olher for the artillery. 
The first wa^ subject to the erand mas- 
ter, and the .seco'iid was ap|)oirired by 
the su, ctarv at war. 

O \i\7>L-,:enentl (rartilfcrip, Fr. A 
kin,ds oiiui r w as so called under the old 
govtfi. it nt of lirtiice, wlio had charge 
ot all theordnam c and "tores helonging 
to his majesty for the ifind service. lie 


gave receipts for all amnuinition,&e. and 
hi" bills were paid by the ticasnrei* gc- 
nci.il of the artilloiy. 

(rxiiDEs prorinrififu , Tr. Provincial 
unards, were person.s sippoinU'd to sii- 
perinlrnd, take charge of, and he rc- 
"ponsihle for the aitihery belonging l»i 
Pari-^, Met/, (.’luihms, Lyons, Amiens, 
Xarbonne, and Calai". 

G Mini's /'.'/r/Zcc/h .-.S' (/rx wfi^nz‘n>x u' 
ttrtiUi'ric, I’r. ( htii i rs .ipponitcd by tlie 
Erand r nf ihe oidnance for the 

"pceilie pnrpo"C of atteiuling lo the ;nn- 
iiuinilion, cvc. 'I'lieir pav wm.s mi prrn 
portion to ihe »|irantii\ f>f slorcs with 
which tiuw \'.cre enrin-tcd. 'I'licy en- 
jovc 1 ."oine p.irtli nlar pi i\ ", an»i 
were loilg«*ii at tlie tApenci* oJ'^'oxeiii- 
ment. 

' (Jmidi liiii'nr.n} d'nr fir"„ }tnl dv )iin- 
rtnt\ l-'r. An otlicxr in h'lMm t* appoint- 
ed to ta’xc ehar'Ec audio k*'t p .i cn - 
Eisterol’all warhki- sinir^, iVc. fur tlie 
^eiwii e of the \ii\ v . 

OvKDi" //•’ (d Fr. A com- 

pany so e.ilU d din-niE liii nion:n< hv o! 
FiMnce. and of -o ai-rn ’ll a dale, nah t d. 
with ic-pi-t to Ol lEin.il inslitaf i.»n, th '? 
it a]>pr ai" to ha\ e 1 m i n « -mo al w it ii^it. 
Alt orion i->iniidc ot‘ the E’»rdf '-dela pm to 
in the ol(L-.r a -cai’. i M>r u v -n d" 1 < lonn- 
i’.iL to tin* ksM':’" li nj-iMtl.), m \xhi< h "ci - 
Mie tiicy w<re einplr*'C'l, willi )nt being 
rt ‘‘p.a.-ihU’ ii> an\ paitnuhir ireasurii 
:is olii< I ciaiipaims were. 

’^I'his conipam I'on'i-ii d of oin cap- 
tain, four lienU’iani', and lii'tv guard". 
'J he 4 opUno and ohu t i " r< l eivt d tin n 
connin-«"ion" fioin rhe kin-j. The 
l4>ok an 4>at!i of fnhlity to the ksiiE in 
ptrs4»n, and J4 f4i-. 4<1 iIjc inloh from lun 
liand'. The duty he did w.i" pnre>y de- 
crc'lionary. <nid d( pciirled upon hi" own 
will. 'J'lir in liUMiant'- ."i i\4 <1 hv iletach- 
nient, and UK^k tin ir tmir of duty* very 
fpiartcT. Thur sper if.c '-4 r\ice consist- 
4‘fi in guarding tin piincipal gate lic- 
longing to iljc king’" .ipai tnu'nts. 'riieir 
giiard-h(;use was wnliiii the pialace, 
which they occupied iVoin "ix o’clock in 
the morning imtd "ix in the evening; 
when tin y were relieved hy the body 
gnanl". 'I hey ihliMatxl the keys l4i a 
briga«lier belonging to tin; Scotch gar- 
rison. 

CiMiDEs Sui-ixis, Fr. The Swi"S 
guards. This boily iinginally consisted 
of a certain iiuiiiber ofcom])aiiies which 

w enj 
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were taken iiitn ihe I’reiich Venice iii 
cnnseqiienre of the close alliance that 
l)( Iwccn liu*Sv^i^s(J:mtonsai»l 
Friincc; Inil rliev \\(‘ic notilistin^uisliciJ 
iVoiii (»tlicr rrooj'iS liy t!‘C appell.itiini of 
puards, uiilil a considcrsiltU* jjeritKl Ivul 
<lapse<l iVoiuiluir cslablislaMcnl. 

"Mie '/cal, Mdclity, atal alia* kiiK at , \v It'n li 
they iiiiit«)raily eviiifar] thev 

\\« If cniiiisrt’d with til's i!^ tiii 2 ni'‘ta 'I 
j’.ii t oi* Mic sir\a'r, oaliiu'l tin* rrow n 
111 lolti to hc\'.t()\\ npo'i iliom tills aii- 
diiioMal n troe. 

'I he icuniR’nt conino^ <! i»j’ l\\( l\e 

conijiaiias <if tuo h-iiaiiMl 
< .n il. Sonii' (‘oii'-l-tc *l (/I liait coimx.iot. s 
complete in iiieii. 'l lu'v 'veu- <0111- 
]ii<iii(lt 4 l-v tilt' ihiec rnllowiPL: nihr*':-, 
siihonliii ,te to r.‘f h o‘i-i 1, a"al ( i<.C> <1 
ill \ i/. One < ohiii.; ■_( len.loJllie 

nation, niu p.iiiKuI.ii colonel o' the \\~ 
'jnneni, ami 0,1c lu mcnaiii -colo it I. '1 lie 
i 5 'l'«|(l‘^ lCCvl\(«l llouhn' tliCjViV 

hit li wax LI'' t n to (Ilf I r< ir U 'inait^. 

It lx xMnrw.iat u lira! Iv't* tc , llr»! one 
ImndiT'l ami I hrt e \eai x at U r t 'm • n- 
Jer cxi ,ihii 'him I'l I *1 I lit 1 1 aioR r.t ii'i'lu 
ihc lli.ee menu Hit tl tii hi laln i iln- || 
i»r^\ hod , of men xhi/idti ha*.t lallt n ji 
Mt tlinx I'l 1 hi »r ailaeinina.t to ih* nio- Ij 
11 nc'iv ot riai't’e. On the 10 . h tii’ \u- '• 
jiii-t, l 7 t)J, tht\ wilhxtood the J ‘.111-’, ill 'j 

iimlace, anlcil hy ti tle-ntMaie -t of j| 
men fimn Alai s( dd’i -, mid (i« l\ iidcti (lie jj 
)i<.!.ac'in the l.oiait imtil aimoxt iin v i‘ 
man w as Kilit. < 1 . 1 )ni mu, tin j i -islam t ' 

which the Snis-, eiiard'i made, l,>m.x ihe 
W 111 ), wilii hix jamily c-iMped, .mii * 
look shelter 111 the iMti-aia! I'e -emlih . ' 

Oa l! ni> TfCuO iS.’OvM’S 1/1/ i'Ut j>s tfiL j 
J\\ *Ohc hundred isx jiuarris } 
iniiiU’tliaIcK aflaeht'i to tlu' kiiiLi’s pii- j 
son. 'riu'V were a seleel. hmlv of men 
who tookiaii oath td' lltUlii;, to the kiiiL, < 
and were formed Jii.o ;i h _mlar rr(M#[), 
Loun XIW (hiriii'i: ''•''v r.il sn-rfs uhieh 
lie pcr.soiially attemli'il, !:ri\e dnei'lioiis, 
that the lieail of tlu* iicneh sh.aiKI he 
t 5 vnrded hy a detaelniipnt t>f tins troop; 

''O that the Inimlred Sw i^s simirds iiiioln 
properly he ranked as luilitarv men, a'- 
thonnh t licit* oiliet rs did not u<’.ir any 
umforin, and ii^ the last period.^ of the 
jiiouarehy ul I'raiieO', the princifiai <!n- 
tles ot the hiindrcal .S\\i>s i:iiaids oui- 
foisted in domestic ;ind incniai aiteiid- 
anec. 

(Jaudl gunmn/Cj Fr, tlic new guard. 


j OuiDi: qui tUsceud, Fr. The old 
'• giiiiril. 

Ovr.DJs ordhiaircs dcs ligneSj Fr. •or- 
dinary ‘juards. 

Gaiioi ilr la frnnctie^ Fr. Guard for 
tlic tieiiclie-:. Among tlic Frc.iich, tint 
!j,naid ii-mdU coiisisted of four or six 
Ij hau- lions. It v.js eiitru'-tcd to thrte 
jj ‘tern I'd m;i((is, \i/. one lieihi'iianl-iic- 
ner:d </ii the 11 hr, <;ir .inioi-general on 
I!)' It!:, i^n:d o.a‘ hi. . du r-L'cner-jd iu 
1 the r. .\il L»e icr il i/iih ^ I's, wdiiii 
on ihiivf.j” ila dav in lia- irem.iies, ;(- 
I «M-nii(Ml jl’c oinsednr. pi_d'.t, and i...M.r 
1 h :t T' 11 m.j’.l they \i< .e 1. Lnlarly Vv*^- 
jj In d !k eiai * -> 01 tluir own rank. 

;[ \v h.-ii !" i i:. '- to i)a tour (;f any p:*:'- 
li'ejer h Ilian n to mount the trei-eli 
I ‘M.inh li \.v's l!.e ilnt\ of the major •*!* 
*{! tiiat ha‘:e am to (’\.!nn:a tliC'iroiind u'l 
j v.imh It \'.is Jo l e dr.iWM np. to look 
' at iIk moiRt-, ami ft) • wIkm l! <• 

1 tin iuitiu IS will' m (>rd< r to >.;o 

! throiiLh the rriicl’ with la curacy aiul 
! (. ‘ pt dll ion. 

’flic haitdio.i wa*: drawn up iiifiont 
of I'n I l.e mvnadiei ■» heing ‘-Ui- 

r.’oiud on ilic I’lLiit, m-Nt to ilu ni tin. 
pionet. aod (>n us K'i’t Ikmk lliv* hoiU 
.if the l.u. (.,»n. 'I’lu latter was di- 
vnii".! into d'luMiit p'.ij’ie^x, a.id formed 
in euk of 1 , .Ule. ‘•o th.it Uisltad of 
tl.. .i..ii.unes 111 inj; posted te 

'Mln.r, liie n.eii we:e du-llid out, and 
disiiinntid III such a iinnen'r, that the 
whoU !i itJ.ilioii wassepaiatidinlo troops 
'•r coiiijrnr: s, each eon‘*isting ef fortx- 
iijln nan, proimxraioiislv thrown to- 
Li • la r. • 

'I'Ir- adianlagc which was dciixed 
from this ttlxposiiion of the haltalion, 
and honi U^ luuiai; hc'ai pie\iouxl\ told 
oiV aee ndn-L to each cMinjian/’s roster. 
Is maiiio st ; for xslu u a second or third 
licit lahoii [ii<[uer was wanted in the 
tn m'iu'x, ihedilUTent ile'.m'hmeiiis \m re 
rduvadv formi'd withoiit goin*; into the 
small det.iil of companies. The oificers 
inconfoinnly to iheir roster w (‘re or- 
dered t«» maieh, :md the pi'iiU'L moved 
out without a nnnnenl'a dikiy. 

Add to this, liiai wlidierer it was 
found iieecssary to m.tkc a s'lilio, the. 
losij of men did not fall upon one com- 
pany, hut was tliiidcd among the whole 
haltalioii. , * 

A general rcndeyvoiis or parade' was 
lixed fur all the rciiimcnts wlm were to 
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do dutv ill t lie trendies ; they ussenilile<1 
in that quarter, and uerodraAvn up in 
lino, with ail tlic izrciiadicrs on the 
right, ami the whole of the piquets upon 
the same alignment. At the luiur ap- 
pointed the latter hegaii to lllo oiV, and 
t aeh reginu'iit followed aiTording to its 
senioiity. The lieutenant-geneial who>e 
tour of coniinand was in the trciieht 
placed iiiinselfat theheadoftho^* troops 
who wore to attack from the I'glit; tlie 
luajor-tjeiieral at the head (u timse la- 
longing to tlic letl, and the bi\L«i(liur- 
geiieial took the eentir; rlie oldt.-l le- 
gm:ent headed t::o right, the m vt i.i 
seniority stood in front of the left, and 
the tjiird preceded the center. 

As soon as the tiMOjis readnd the 
tail of die trench, tiie men m.iulu d lo 
fnd’-.Mi iilcs, or rank entnc, and e.icii 
or.o took liii post, .hclltll(’^ wt - m- 
tioned, and litc necessary cl( ‘achnu nis 
were made. Tin colours wi it' j I.inttil 
upon tlic parajK’t <jf the trtneh. At 
night tht\.d;nl,*jils of corps went tu head 
qn.iricrs, to receive i i‘«truc tions rciatiM 
to the [nojccicd aftaek, ami got tla^ 
panilc ami count! r-iun i’lom the gemia!. 
'J'iic senior mljuta'H couiimiim\a( d Ins 
oniers to tlu' re^t, ▼. ho coiocvtd t!.e 
same, first to tlieir stncral ('olonds, 'an.) 
'afteiward" to tht mm;)! a^il^ uf c.nii re- 
giment. 

^^hf.n on dii^\ m r!ie tu ru l.t <>, 
iliers must not, on any uecounl, fpot 
th(ir firc-arnis; ami tin instant tla h a^t 
noi-e is hcaid, it i*' their dnrv t" 
theni'clves upon flv.- bariv of the trrnch, 
and t}n!L remain till the «nd< r is tilv* n 
to maicli. When an atliu k is din i ti d 
to he made, the t xccnfion of it i- ulv.av>, 
entrusted to the gn-nadu rs. 'I !'* ^e au 
supported by the djUcKiit ifiqecrs, and 
the main body of I tie coip^ lollow wiili 
the colon r«*. 

•When th(' charnade was beat by tin 
liesicgefl, with a \ipAv to c.ipii.d.itt, it 
was a rule among the Tnaicli, tliat tin- 
liattalious whicli were posted in the 
trenches, might refuse to he nlaxtii, 
and rouhl rtmaiii at iluir station miijl 
the garris m inaiched out. W lien the 
capitulation was signed, it fill to du- 
fildc.st I'tgimfiit belonging to the liC- 
siegi.'ig army to take possosioii of lh«* 
gate that was ilellvereil 1141, and that 
corps remained in (lit town until a •,m»~ 
veraor was nariud, and a regular gur- 
rigoii appointed. 


Oarde i/u cainp, Fr. Sec Quarter^ 
Or A no. 

CiAitnr auntctr^ on Gai'de 
a small body ot‘ ca\alr\, eoiisistmg of 
lo or 'JO horsemen, under the command 
of a llenleiiani, whose station is beyond, 
but still in sight of the mam guard. 
File p.iriicnlar duty «)f those men is to 
watch the motion.s of the enemy, f«r 
till- ureuli r •'('cnriiy of the camp. 

Ihiring the famous crii'«ad<‘ to the 
HoU [.and, the (-'hristians law Ing takin 
tile town of D.nnii'. t.i, and Inulmg it 
iinpos'ilile t!i nniktt f.irther progres-^, tin 
actouni of ihc ni( rtlowings of the ri\er 
Nile, ellecleil a p.i-v-' :e. o\cr, but neg- 
lecic!l to rcluiich llu insi he*. a( I'onlmg 
to the eiiNtum of those day^. The ton- 
''I .piem'e wa-., licit the \r:ibs nisulud 
'tiiem ill till ir c.iiiip, ami free (in iitly nen- 
<i( re.l iluii Sint les at their miv tents. 
In onit‘1 to jiKwent the*e im ni -ion-, -^id- 
uiiicid gnaids of the dcNiiiption ]nsi 
mentiom d weic icsinttd to. Wdclte-. 
wcie posted round the camp, and Iroin 
lame mo-t jnob.ibl;. was derived tin ii 
on jwi. 

.Mail', im tiiod- li:i\ e been projio-,! d by 
die iiiililai \ w I ;lei ‘ '*| all agi s to --c cf. <• 
a<ivaiic(d gn.o.l- tioin sni’pii-e. Fio- 
ehetM advi-i •* i.itslo be ilglitiil dnniig 
tin m‘:ht in om* quarlf vvlim I lie ren- 
( 1 ( /Mil. sand >‘t<(tinn ot tin gnaol aie in 
amnia r. Ill- il I'-tMi is tic-, it' li.e 
cm -Il add a[!pioai h die oTirh 1 
wi:,' !i u I’.^liled no, die s-ddn 1 - helong- 
iJigl.ilta ad\ .III' < d goal d, ma\ le.idjiy 
di-ion-r linn. whImiiH In ing da iu-c*i\ i s 
I st'O-vd to a lit.eii ainuk. (hio-amler 
I- .d’ ill*’ -ame v..i\ ot ihioking. Sdcm»- 
on llicM: o< ca.-ioiis is indispensablv re- 
fH..-lte. Xi noplam, on iheotlu r band, 
11..- pr-ipo^rd, lli.it the station should be 
oft- 11 t bang! d, and tli.it the gm-’d 
s'aaiM coiiM'-t of lilt'll lent luimhers. His 
oliiui Is to fonn a roiisidenddc ambiis- 
< ad(. J!i front, of t lie spot where thg guard 
ba- laeiMismiliv po.siid, so that wliini 
tilt imiiiy iciproaclif s towards it, hi, 
iiiav he siiddt n!\ .‘■nipri-ed by a Itirg^ r 
body of men dun be experted, and in- 
ste.id of c.u rying olV tlie ordinary guaid, 
lie lilm-elf taki n [nisoi^'r. 

ii \iivr fltt tuijff, I’r. (jiuiid for the • 
seenii.\ of a biidge. 'j'he same author 
'rroch(tta) proposes, dial one or two 
‘•entiii s be posted at each end of die 
budge, if it be uf any length. His mo- 
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live is to prevent too heav^ lf)a(ls from 
lieini; conveyed upon it, siiid to check 
bodies of cinairy who niijjlit l>e dispOM d I 
toj'ullop or trot aen)<;s it. 11‘ ilie biidi^e 
be constructed u}ion harjj.es or IjikiLs, 
lliere must always be a ce rtain miiulK r 
of wooden scoops to jlrain oH the v\alor 
as it rises, or gets through small \- 
liires upon the surface. The romrn nid- 
iiig ollicer of the j^uaid mii-l order Irc- 
<juenl rounds tt> l>e math , both iii‘d'i( 
and dav, li‘-t the e»K in\ NjiMind m nd <ii- 
vers to get niuler the boats and pien e 
their Ijoltoms. 

i'oresri, till hl‘sl<jrl.m, i< lutes, th.it i!u 
l-'iiiperor Il('nr\ III. Inning ordt h d "i- 
veial baig<.'' t<» be coil'll i o( ud and sta- 
tioiK'din ilu' Diinnlu* furl la }Mn|iosrol’ 
'tornnftg Po^'onio. hii jm'iMt was <le- 
t'eated b\ the bold aiui de‘|'iia!e ael *>li 
;in indiwdual. Oiu- /orin<»ndt, a ! hui- 
^u^i.in. having {uovidv,! Iinn‘'elf' with a 
vv mibk t, luidv r the 'iin.a *• of jIu 

VA.iter, and got In lU ath tin boat', w.b • It 
In* lion il in ^vve’al place'-, v. nhout t’jc' 
h i^t su''pn ion III- K!i<iwl* due ot tin' tua- 
TI.< boaii jiadiialU tilled, aad 
'.^ei-e t’ii)-'l!\ MiiiN, vvli'ah i ii ( e 

iiiiligv d t lio ( uipe. or to rai'^e I lie '^n g* . 

^ivi.’DK </o I ra'i adiruf s, IV. A p.ii- 
I.' -il.iT cnard \\h:c!i i** lo ;’l Jinioi.g tin- 
'Aoiknien and ami'icei-. dining a '•.v ge. 
I’l France tin y liad a pimitnlui lo-ur 
.nii'Msg t licrji'-.elvt s ; la-gtinmig Iroin the 
I iili st ilo»\ nw .ird*., as wi ll arnjc.j me 
I'ltiei i-'N Us ainoiii: I he men. 

tivi.io ///it-i, I'l’. tin- gnanl that 
i'- relii'vid, «oiiiniojil\ <..1^,1 li..j oil 
giiaid. 

(J\Ri*ls '/<’ A/ f/n.'i r’./r, I'l Dnrujg 
rbe evislwine ol'llie old I'lein !• gov< rn- 
iiienr sew ral \oniig 'gr.nleaien imivt ! 
t»ri‘\et eoniniiiMOMs liom tlie kiii\., an ! 
vv<’ie penintU’d to "nve on lioaid ship*, 
of war. 'riu‘\ were dll'll ibnltd canon: 
the (leer, and when the\ had acipnied a 
know i( dge oi'theii [nol'es''ion, w ei<' pn*- 
iiioteif lo the rank of o'lcLr". I ti; n- 
ihity was near tin- admiral, wiun 
eoinmanded in pii.son; and thtiing Ir-^ 
alisem i' they were place<l on hoa-vl lin' 
diifeitaii vessi'ls, in ordc r to a-'i- r i 
seyeral olbeei-.s, parlieniat I\ in f‘ -- 
charge of ilieii* funeiions at ibc b..; 
lenes. 

(/AUDi s costca, I'r. from tin* .'‘‘pa'ii',!! 
f*uarJa ru.s7«, signifying sliij (■s tu wa|- 
ihiit cruize along the coast u> pioUxt 


nKTcliautiiieii, and to prc\cnt the dc- 
predutioiib of pirates. 

Gardes cUrs apitainer'm)^ Kr. The 
miintime divisions, into which J'rance 
wa** formerly divided, were so called. 

l-'.ach division was nmler the iiTiinedi- 
atc snpt'riiiK'niianee of a eaptain, naiin^d 
Cftpiloiiic r<n (t< s~volt Sj who v\vis -.issisteii 
hy a iicutciiaiit and an ensign. Thiir 
diity was to wati-li the coast, and Lo 
atii ’id niinnte'iv to evti-v thing that 
iiii*..)il alltrL tl:n salel;. of llie division 
ihi \ bad ill t han'c*. 

'i ' Ml ‘vere i hit en r.ipltaineries 
.V". .A w f/Zi.N m ^.oll‘^in(.!; , ‘oni- in I'oi- 
I'Mi, {'Mill! (m!\i nnc, twoM Lananodoc, 
ur i -i\ In 1 i I'kindcrs, Ticardy, 
Ho’.ilv)‘ iie, thdin-, »I\c. 

'1 iie I 'iim lit mT '- ca-ri iK.'dile*^ in 

(beat lb:nnn. wliub look place diiiuig 
tile l-it'- '\’ir, int".r piol-ably ove^ it- 
virigio t > the g/.'/i/cN‘ ii//f.s'. 

(ivM-’ /i/ij, ai'ccidiog lo the 

I'ri iieh K>;-p' i»l luva’ y, ronsj-iinL' ol' 
sivciaI troops tlii’tu’v 'i( tnchi li in fronl 
of a camp, in o -dcr to kirp the eiu’iiiv 
in I hii k while t!\' aiijiv is pii jinring 
fur I,.,; tie. 

Gv;,nK(A fy V'r. I'npiet-gn.n li 

It Is a gunid of /h'f.\on, like all otliti^ 
liiat ate inonnti d ni rotal.oii. 

^i\UDi: 'U'y L’r. A 'iiinrd givin 

in lone «*f wa.. to L'ein .al o ; ai.d 
K '•'imiati'lt rs m cKu f, 

Gitsnts^/t !'i M ’-.rfu'j I’r. 'rwonun 
btloii^iiig to the iMst 1 I Tapanv ol 
Ivii'g of l'’i4Hjee\*. ; .nniU', \».hi-. c.j - 
on C'’'>uio c. .e. ■ SiO"d mi i ,i ' 
side oi !iw yp.;; i 1,1 ,f 

Ui d .villi' vl , Ith A Jill. •.</' I <■' 
f'l '■ M o, I . \ Lnnn.or 

ib *{.' l.ni.'i’'i v'.., ii'. , - thi rmind'. ]i. 

iS il .• It I *1 V : j « 1 ! \ I .t 1 1 1 , • > < , i :fi '>•!' ,1 ^ 

< * ■ liPi ‘--/'/n n V, A I’.di'i.i 

posid of thi* ftlnsi a n! hi >i: ah' m. n 
that c 'uM !)(' i m'om riie l.s^a Ti-. 

vlurinii ’.'i-' Ijiae ol ih^ Ib'Ouvn i i..- 
J-, ror^ 

( •AMO '-'A'/' • ' y V T 1 1 •I'-i-iiu n v lio 
e unpost d ill.' ! o i\-gn 11 1 oi I » I . < il. 0 

Ivc’L*', Uod V'll' ‘ Ji*i*v oi '.ill t'n. 

"• nd •rine-' or inon- ■ *1 ^e ol In'. V'.i- 
N- h.n-i h ' !. ihi, wv'.c tii-r Co * 
.tied in ll.ko Viiih-j v':.i.lvs\T! .*t 
nt'l i!um-v’ v\;i-, but inn 1 Mi'ipieiv , wl. . ti 
\»;ii inri.il* (.■ 'lai oi '^'c*t»-li.i!i n. 
I'iu- i't; .A i "/fi t vMii. nno rtt.eMi- 
nu .iiuie V oiiiiUtUi'd ui (l«i„ king and ‘d* 
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their o\Mi oliicTis.. I'lic llfe-nimnls in Attminrr hi \\\v\v, t"r. lo tnakc uii 
Kntiiniid :irc* of tl:r ^:>ine dc^rrijinoii. iirtt'iiipl <»n I lie Lniaril. 

<.j/Uii>>. (fu Pfiri/hm A/hh':ih hr. A ('nc for/r Haki^v, t''i\ a sironj^mninh 

toiliptitiv nt* n nlleincii ^^lu^ hodi iil l‘u nitjuvl th f»\Rnr, I'r. a pi<|iiet 

-CM ;unl 111 llie 'jca-poi t'', wc/e .in.uiievl 

to the poison or tlif in^li lulie.niil oi' /.</(* \r:i>! ^^^V. the loot iruarcN. 

I'nJi.ie. 'L'iiose are luit to be eo’ift'iMiil- J.n <.i\i:er it chnaf^ J‘"r. llu* Iioim: 

td V. iih liie t/f hi },i(.ri/U\ ul'.«» cii««nN. 

aie uIm) a conipMiN oi’ ( Jeutleiiu n. /.//Civiioi: Vr. llio Seoieb 

C»\RDi.s^/r /(t tin.\oU iJv r ] [off I iht uuaids. 

UniyVv. troop', uliieii tonnirK beloiii:- l.nUswi^i f) chnuli'^hCyVi'. the Tri-li 
cd the knej;''' liou'-.oliulib fvnn- ‘ds. 

pany was. erealed uiidei* l*lid'[) lit. iii iutu tno.ifcr hi (Iakdi, Fr. to Mt 

and Charier \ 1. \\a', p!t\si.jlio the i.iiiird. 
cl!?liiii;ii:sh it b\ the title ol'y /^.e/ tir Efn- ilf r:\hi)t, /•>, to ])e upon 

r/iotcl ilu Roi. ill liJl. 'Znard. 

Gardis (h l"r, S< ’ />♦•- Mont’ci' hi (>'\Kei, Z'V. to. inoiiiiL 

i(U‘fiet/n iia non nrnits. inland. 

(r.\iiL>K</\/'M’, I'r. S'.\ord-!i}!r.. iLieii.!, Ih,tc/f!rr ///(iviint, Fr. toioiuf'od 
Gakdi', Fr. Wateh, iiiiani, ... ,ii. ^ciian!. 
tioii. lit h , t r on t r hi C^w Fr. to 

Corp.< lit (r vnoi: dn isuci^ V.. li- n li- \» 'jLiaed. 
hou‘-f or rc'iide/\oua tor the pa- 7//<i\r.nr munionfi', IV. ti.e LOiaul 

trole-s. 'Jjjj moaiit or tin in v» 'jiaod. 

O \ROE /’o/.N', Fr. a lore.-t-kei { i LAt\i e; d, nmlnulr. IV. liu 
G.vrdl liu Fr. lii'e-tiiiaid i! m eoiiu- a], the old I'l.od. 

O.^RDt «‘/n/s>t, IV. a u.iiin‘-ko I* . . " ••'>/<, Fi V i .’.nl ■, 

Gcriu: /-/eh, Fr. lueral'y e.e;.'- a I }'h .o' l,i « Ik F: i oeli m i \ .« . . We 

tVnee, or evoej- ai:ui!i-9L rain. 'Fli.> - ,1 i-i* »i 1\ .../pt^d Fk /n/o n/.o, 

rhiiie w'l-. oii'iiisidiy inxcntfci li\ a j’ o,* ’i>. , .1 -i.i — at .lo-"' K wv U'f'F.'e 
JVeiRhniaii. \vho 1 l ti hi', nativt r.'uiit \mi)> h i-:. ii-ii-dK pio- 

to iuoid pcr-i t iiTion or iinim 1 31 * d d* - p :io’r.e« ' */ - - e/. 

L'h <t, and •jubriiiitcd It the I'l M"-!.! i-. • (eXiilJj , i ii\i ' 1 >u n nf tn lAm/ 

\\hoadop*«d it !«• the i.~». ol’ th* tr Ji.- ’ /» e, .it’ Iv.o d.tieii'ii kind-, 

\ > 

V ( i ' " IM , eho'iJ rhe \cjr 
If','.'), w,.- a p!a(i ol i(-oit in J.orid(»i', 
wh- o \ i-i iMi'.nhi !•'. ot \«nin.j j-eopd- 
p: .'i-ri'i .1 1 ' »'i ' r !'•<! oT artillei V i m n , 
!:, 1.‘i l It \ t’aiii'iii' lhioii.,ii 
liu whole un Id, ..il'l iMim f'Kllv 
lije itouf eui -1 ly, or ae.uleiuv of mih- 
t.u\ tli-a iplii.e. .\ i: 1 1 [ i I Jt \ ( om- 

V \ ' V. 

d/f h/<o'.yd I \ i:ei \ v.U'. lik'AM'f la- 
moil', ab.out tlu yt .ir lf>.')0, m iht eiiv 
ol’ l.ojuloii, lor iiie rn .*0 iiiiprovt nieiit (jI 
inifidx i'»of’oiir iiohi!it\ and f)tli«v j:( n- 
tlenien of la 'hioii, in c\i-ry kindormlli- 
larv v\i If iM. 'liu- ‘Mpiain.'j in ehsel ot 
tisO'C ai Mkriiu - or u.udciH were uiajoi - 
uenfud I^kinpun, and major 'Fillyrr. 

(k\l?i)liv\.\KJiIF., Fr. 'Flu: umi- 
iie-iV roon-. • 

(F\lf.F>, Fr. ereik*' made in narrow 
nvf'i>, 1,f> bu ditare llie pa‘is;»«e ol' boat.*.. 

G.\ K< r()l.' I Jdd.S, Fr. llie powder 
with wliicli cannon l-> charirefl. 

. GAKGOl'SSK, 


iaiiirv Gilu r ai n.if bow t m r. ( .thi r • 

• . . f I 

st'eiii i-iiiorafii fe iiie inn-nt!u'», »i>- »io j 
not think iL V. iif'i'. '-r' imiraJi i. Ih- | 
lair, tin !i;.’!ior ot i.hnii/.^ lA j 

t ultUft, in h: ■ t no ar) 'tict lonai , , • \ . !ik li ■ 
lurin-. *. -.'1 .1! p'iit lit' risa) .eo-u 
wf»ik;, f»b«^r^e•., that Itu ( '.n; rl.i..' ■> 
i.M;iht l;e 1 1 ndi . c il < '.t r( M.v 'y 1.-. : id in 
l.hi; dt-reiie* fd' I'oitif-*-*-, oop .'*', n- 
cLmbt?, or rr t.e-K !'. 5 u< i’>. \ ».fa .• the 

r:o\er ol’ tiiiiii, the l)('.iLid, or tin 
troops stalioiufl m ihe j.O'o a.tljihi n, 
w'hnid he able to keep up a briA ai.d 
fdectual di-chiuMf oi imi'fi.uriv flnrniii 
»):♦* ln■M^ie^t fiiil or’ rain, and th- ;cb> 
iiienci-, or CMiMdirabU flamp rlu; fin; 
of llie t nemy. 'J'ia //nr(h'. plmr i- e:t- 
pable ol’ bni.^ inneli iinpro\cd. J.ijlil 
corps f>!r„ht lobe pari jf nlarli- nn.xii ns 
For It') cidoprion, ..s iht *c*r\a e ffii whieli 
lliey are ucmje.bv (inphnefl, i .po^is 
their artys lo t \ ( IiaiiLf fd" v\i a* her; 
and by iman'. 01 l.i*' erivtr,*bolh lluni- 
btlus and tin ir illle-, or inn-rpjct', 
Wwiuld be secured aj^aiii^Dt rain.” 
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GARGOUSSE, Fr. a cartouch, a 
cartridge. 

GARGOTJSSIERE, Fr. a pouch for 
ciulridgesi 

GARLAND, a sort of chaplet made 
of flowers, feathers, anil sometimes of 
, precious stones, worn on the head in the 
manner of a crown. The word is form- 
. e«l of the Frencli giiirlandc*, and timt of 
the hurbarous latin garlunda, or Italian 
ghirlaiida. Roth in ancient and modern 
times it has been customary to present 
garlands of flowers to warriors wlio ha\t 
distinguished themselves. Among the 
French the practice is still fainilitir. A 
beautiful young woman is generally se- 
lected for the purpose. 

GARi'IIRd*t/7^<7/tv i>, Fr. to line with 
artillerie. I'n rampatt ^avni dc gros&a 
uriitleriCy a rampart covered or lined | 
witii hea\y ordiifuice. 

<5# G \ R N t a, Fr. to seize. 

G A R N LSI I - tinih, diamond - headed 
nails, foniierly used as ornaments to ar- 
tillery carriages. 

GA UNISON, Fr. See G.vrri<on. 

(JARNITGRE. See EguiPAC.r, &c. 

GA UN ISON des J(i7iissairtiXf Fr. The 
Eli'^ror flower of the Janissaries of Con- 
stHutiiiople is frecjuentl^ sent intogarri- 
.vun on the frontiers of Turkey, or to 
pliiccs where the loyalty of the inhabi- 
tants is doubted. The Janissaries do 
not indeed assist in the iiiinicdiute de- 
fence of a besieged tow n or fortress, but 
they watch the motions of all suspected 
persons, and arc subject to the orders of 
their ollicers, who usually command the 
garrison. 

GARRISON, a body of forces, dis- 
posed in a fortress or fortified town, 
to defend it against the enemy, or to 
.keep the inhabitants in subjection; 
or eieii to be subsisted during the 
winter season: hence garrison and win- 
tor-(|imrters ore sometimes used in- 
discriiiiiiiately for the same tiling; while 
at others they denote different tilings. 
In the latter case, a garrison is a place 
wherein forceii are maintained to secure 
it, and where they keep regular guards, 
as a frontier town, a citadel, castle, tow- 
er, &c. The garrison sliould always be 
stronger than the townsmen. 

Winier-^uarUrSy places where a num- 
ber of forces are laid up in the winter 
season, without keeping the regular 
guards. See WiyxKR-Qir^BXERs. 


GARRisoN-^ezt;», a strong place in 
which troops are ejnartered, and do 
duty, for tlie security thereof, keep- 
ing strong guards at each poi% and a 
main-guard in, or near the market- 
place. , 

GARROT, Fr. an old word which 
signified the shooting of an arrow. 

Order of the GARTER,, a military 
order of knightliood, the most noble and 
ancient of ^aiiy lay-order in the world, 
instituted by king Edward III. This 
famous order consist*' of 26 knights com- 
p.'inion®, generally princes and peers, 
whon'of ilir king of England is the 
sovtTeign or r^'iel’. They are a college 
or corporalioii. liaving a great and little 
seal. 

Their offn-ers are a prelate, chancellor, 
register, kiiii£ at arms, and usher of the 
black if)d. They have also a dean and 
1*2 canons, and petty canons, vergers, 
and 26 pensioners, or poor knights. The 
prelate is the head. Tins office is vested 
in the bishop of Winchester, and has ever 
been so. Next to the prelate is the chan- 
cellor; which office is vested in the bi- 
shop of Salisbury, who keeps the seals, 
&c. The next is the register, who b\ his 
oath is to enter upon the n'iristry, the 
scrutinies, elect ions, penalrie«>, and other 
acts of the ord^'r, with fidelity. The 
fourth officer is Garter, and king at 
arms, being two distinct offices united 
ill one person. Garter carries the rod 
and sceptre at the feast of St. George, 
the protector of this order, when the 
soverciign is present. He notifies the 
election of new knights attends tlie so- 
lemnity of their installation, carries the 
garter to the foreign princes, &c. He 
is the principal officer within the college 
of arms, and chief of the heralds. 

All these o'^icers, except the prelate, 
have fees and pensions. The college of 
the order is in tlie castle of W'indsor, 
with the chapel of St. George, and the 
chapter-house, erec'tcd by the founder 
for that purpose. The habit and ensign 
of the onler are, .i garter, mantle, cap, 
George and collar. The 6 first were as- 
signed the knights companions by the 
founders; and tlie George and collar by 
king Henry Vn I. Tlie garter challenges 
pre-emiiionce over all other parti^of the 
dress, because from it the noble order 
is denominated; that it is the hrst part 
of the Imbit presented to foreign princes, 
M m and 
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and aUjifiU kni^ht^, wJio, togetlier >miIi 
all other kni;;hls elect, are therewirh 
first adorned ; and it lo ul' bucli Iioikmii* 
and praiideur, that by the bare iiivcbti- 
tnre with this noble en:>ign, the knightb 
are c^Trenied eompanioiis of the p-cate^l 
military order in the world. It is> worn ; 
on the left h £, between the knee and I 
calf, and is enamelled with this inorti>, I 
Honi qui wai v pense ; that is, ■ 
“ E\il be to him who evil thinks.” The 
meaning of which is, that kfni: Fdward 
having laid claim to the kingdom of 
France, retorted shame and ilefianee 
upon him that should dare to think 
amiss of the enterprise he had un- . 
dertaken, for recovering his lawful iij[ht 
to that crown; and that the hra\»'i \ of * 
thoiie kni'ihis whom he had elected into ' 
this ordtr, was sucli as would en.d>!»^ ^ 
him to maintain the quarrel aganisi 
those that ihonght ill of it. 

The mantle is the chief of those \csl- 
ments tiiat are n;cd upon all soUmiiii oc- 
casions. 'riiecohmr of the mantle is hy : 
the statutes directed to l*e blue. The • 
length of the train of the mantle, only, ‘ 
cli.*jrijiguJsh< s the soxereign from llie j 
knights cf.»inpaiiioiis, 'Fo the collar of 
the mantle is fixed a pair of long strings, 
uncieiitly wove with blue silk oMly,ibnt 
now twisf*-d round, and inadc of \ ( im e 
gold and silk, of the colour of the robe, I 
with huttons and tas-els at tlie eiiii. ' 
The left slioulder of the manrlc i-* adorn- | 
fd with a large «jrarier aiul d< \ ice Hntit ; 
soiff &c. Within this i-s tlu* cross of ;j 
tlic ordei’, winch was ordained, hy king ; 
Charles 1. to be worn at all lime^. Ai 
length the star was intioduefid, being ’i 
a hortof cioss, irradiated with beams of 'j 
silver. 1' 

Tlic ctdiar is composed of pieces of 
gold in the shape of garters, the ground 
enaiiielled blue, and tlic motto gold. 

. The garter is of bine velvet bordered 
with fine gold wire, Inning coninionly 
the letters of the motto of the sime ; it 
is, at the time of installrilion, bnckh'd 
iipoii the left Ic'g, by two of the senior 
Companions, wlio receive it from the 
sovereign, to whom it i.s preseiiteil 
upon a velvet cushion by Garter king 
at arms, with the usual reverence, whilst 
the chancellor reads the following ad- 
I joined by the statutes. — 

^ To the honour of G#>a oiiinipotiiit, 
and in memorial t»f the blessed martyr 
St. George, tie about thy leg, for ihy 


renown, this noble garter; wear it as 
the symbol of the most ilhisirioiis order, 
never to be forgotten or laid aside; that, 
thereby flnui msiyest be admonished 
tl» be coiiragiMius, and having under- 
Inken a/iiist war, in whlciithoii shall be 
engaged, thou iiiavest stand firm, vali- 
antly tight, anil successfully conquer.'* 
'I'he princely gaiter henig thus buck- 
led on, and ilie words of its signification 
pronoLincvd, the knight eleel is brought 
before the sovereign, who puts about 
bis nick kneeling, a sky-coloured rib- 
bon, whereon is appendant, w rought in 
gold wiihiii the garter, the image of St. 
(jleorge on horsi hai k, with his sword 
drawn, eneoiintei ing the tlragon. In 
the mean time the ehaneelhir i|,'ads tin* 
following admonition: “ Wear this rih- 
i)on about th\ neck, ad«>riied with the 
image of tlie hlesseil mart\ r and soldier 
of Chii-'t, St. (/eorge, hy whose in ita- 
tioii proioked, thou ma\est so overpass 
both pro^peroujaml ad\ erse ailvc’iiluu 
that haling stoiUl\ vanquislu'd thy em- 
mii ^boih t/f body and ‘ooid, thon lnaYO'^ 
not on!\ 111 tile the praise of this ir.in- 
'»n*nt eomlMt, but be ei owned with tlic 
paim of I tcrnal \ letort 

J'licn rlu‘ knight i leet kis«es his sn- 
lereiunV liand, thanks hjs inajesty for 
the gHMt honour ikuie him, uses up, 
and salutes all ills ('ompanioii'o severally, 
who leturn tiun eonijiutnlarions. 

Since the nisi iinl ion i;f this older, 
there have bf » n several crnpirors and 
king.s, besides numerous sovereign 
priiu’es, enrulleii a^ eoiii))ami>iis tliei eof. 
its oiigin is somevvhal (liireiinll\ re- 
lated. 'J'he eomm.in acrounl is, that it 
wasiiiiTi’d in honour of a gai ler «»f the 
fHHinti ss of S:i!i.,l,ur\ which sla dropped 
! dancing with kim: I'llward, and v\hiih 
that prince pir’ki d uj»; but our bist an- 
tiqiiai Kills think it was iii'^titiited t>n m - 
coiint of lilt vii Kji v over the I’reiieh at 
Gressv, when; the king ordered |iis gar- 
ter to he disjdavtd as a signal of llm 
Imttle. 

G.AS( 'OX.ADI*, :i boast or vaunt of 
something very imjirohable. 'I'lie leiiu 
[ is oiiginally ilerived I'/oin the tia-'ron*', 

' or people «>f (biseony in France, who, it 
seems, have been particularly distin- 
guished for extravag.mt stones. 

GAsiovuir, Fr, a lie, a rodonwn- 
tfidt’y an imposition. 

'ONNKU, Fr. to gasconade, 
to repeat e.\travaguiii wild stones.-^ 

'lliu^ 
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riiim one of the Freiicli ijjenerals may 
h( said to have ^rabconaded, when lie 
olfa ially announeed to the C'onvention 
ot' France, that ut ter a severe and hloody 
cni;aLteinc*iit auainst the Aii^'trians, the 
uhtde aeionnt ot' the loss in the French 
uriny, was a Loefiadiei’s little linger!!! 

G AS'1'AD( >1' KS, I'r. pioneers; foot 
Boldiers so called, ln’eause they diij; np, 
'destrou’d, aufl cut (hjwn all tliat op- 
posed the pniirri ss of an arniy. 

CJATF"., in a military sense, is made 
of stroiii: planks with iron bars to op- 
pose an enemy, (hstes arc' generally 
fixed in the middle of the enrtain, fn»in 
wheiu e they to'*' .M t n ami detendod hy 
the tA\o llank-s of tiu’ I'asfioiis. Tin v 
should he ni\ertil with a liootl rattlin, 
that they may not lie s« en or entlladed 
hy the enemy. The j)ahsad»-.s and har- 
ner>. before the izate-' within tht‘ town 
aie^ften of j^reai ust\ The fewer poits 
theieare in a fortress, tin more \oiiare 
swnred atjainst rheenem\. At tin open- 
nij; of a tiate, a paitv ot' horse is sent 
out to patrole ill the coimlry loiiinl tin* 
place, to discover amhusiades or Inriv- 
imj: parties of the < nein\, and to se« if 
til eoiintrv he elear. 

<^\r( IIF, Fr. the left. 

A ( J VI ( 111 , Fr. to the Ii ft. 

(I via HI (/’io/c raitr<\ a'un ruls'^a^lt^ 
Fr. The It ft of a liver is aseei laiiitcl hy 
lookiiiit at itsstieain, or siandnnr with 
vour liack to its sonice, and faen.i; the 
<|iiartcr whince it deeinboiiia j itself. 
'1 he hank oiiynir left hand is called the 
left hank. 

Gvttiir, Fr. This word is used 
ainoiiij the French to simiify ihes(>eoml 
po't of lu/lioiir 111 an aiiny, or in reni- 
ments: thus the second battalion of a 
corps, vvhich is hri»^adi d, and is senior to 
another, takes the leftof tlie line; ami 
if two hattaliiins of the iirst reinnient 


I from tlie Celtes or Coi^eriatis, hy vvlioni 
j th<; iireatesL part of Fnrope was peo- 
I piled; the name of lialli or Ganls, ht*- 
i 111^ prolmlily ^iven them long after their 
I serrlemenl in that couiitrv. 
GArNTFI.OFK.?^ ' . 
(y\Lyn.i;i. <-AUNai.f,r. 

* GAZF/rri‘Vor newspaper, a printed 
j account of tlie tians-Ki'ioiis of all the 
jjioiintnes in tin. known world. This 

• i name with us, is cunfnicd to that pa- 
ll per of iicw^s which ii> published bv au- 
i: thority. 

!i Tht woid Is dt lived i'unn fiazrthi, ii 
\*enelian com, whith was the usuul 
I price of the liist. iu v\ siiaper pirinied 
j‘ there, and whicli name was afterwards 
gi\i“ii to the paper it-elf. 

I 'I’he Iirst gazette in F.nj;land was 
It published at Oxlorrl, the court being 
'■ there, in a folm half sheet, November 
jj the 7 lb, On the retmoal of the 

j, court to Lomioii. the tub. was clianced 
■ to the l.oitdi>ii Cidztitf. The Oxford 
' (Ja/etie was piddi-hed on Tuesdays, 
the htiiidon on Saturdays. And these 
!i have eontinuedyo he the flays of pub- 
J heation ever since that paper h*is been 
eonfined to London. 

, All coinini'Siuiis in the regular army, 
iniliiia, fituible and viduutccr corps 
iim‘«t be ua/eUed. The dales .specified 
r in the iia/elie ‘lem rally .i,:ice in every 
r point with those (*f the oVigmal com- 
•' missions. .Sj tliat hv retelling to the 
] ga/elie, an olticer m:iv i:* nci ally know 
j the pr« rise da’ on which he is entitled (o 
I rv eeive 'idisisteiicf' from the agent, and 
i' to assume rank in the British army. 
• Should en erroneous statement, iiow- 
ever, net into the ga/ette, ora cominis- 
he wrong ilaied tlu ivin, a refc- 
; reuee to tlie lain i e. eommission) 
will alwa\s superside any notillcaiion 
' ill the foViniT. 


f»t gnards were to he iuigafled with tlie 
(.'oldstream, the sef'oml liattalion of tlie 
funner would lie on tiie lift, being the 
post of honour, and the latter would 
oeeupv the center, as being the vuiinc- 
est regiment. 

( J A r ( » F.. See S r a n ua u r>. 

GAL'GivS in gmineiy, are brass 
rings witli haiulU^ to find the diaiiietcr 
ot all kinds ot shot with expedition. 

GAULS, the, naiiu* given by theBo- 
inaiis to the inliabitant.s of the country 
that novy forms the kingdom of France, 
1 he original iuUubitaiUs v\ ele descended 


! (L\/< )N N FH, Fr. to revete or cover 

I with sods. 

I (iAZON'S, in fortification, pieces 
1 of fresh earth or sods, covered with 
' grass, and cut in llie form of a wedge, 
about a foot long, and half a foot llm'k, 
to line the oul’*ales of a work made of 
1 earth; as rampart’!, parapets, bam^uettes, 

! ^c. The first bed of ga/ons i.s tixed 
j with pegs of wfX)d; and the second bed 
■ is so laid as to bind the former, Hyy be- 
ing placed over its joint.s; and so con- 
tinued till the works are finished. Be- 
tween those it is usual to sow all sorts 
Mm 2 of 
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of bindiiit; weed or herbs, in order to 
strengthen the janipart, 

GKAR, furniture, equipage, or ca- 
parisons. 

OEAf, the hole through wliichthe 
metal IS conveyed to the mould in cast- 
ing ordnance. 

GEBEGI-S armourers among the 
Turks are so called. 

GEBELl'S. Every Timari^t in Tur- 
Itey, during a campaign, is obliged to 
take a certain nuniher of horsemen, 
who arc called gebelus, and to support 
them at his «)wn expence. He i& direc- 
ted to take as many with him as would 
annually rost three thousand asprcs 
(each aspre being equal to two-pence 
farthiiii: English') for sub^istt nee. 

GELD, in the English old en-'toins, 
a Saxon win-d signifying /woj/e//, (.n* tri- 
bute. It also denoted tine or a eom- 
pensation for some crime committed. 
Hence nrr-^c/i/, in the old Saxon laws, 
was used for the value of a man slam; 
and orf-^cld for that of a beast. 

GELIBACH, a sort of superin- 
tendant or chief of the gebegis, or ar- 
mourers among the Turks, lie is only 
subordinate to the toppi bac/it, or the 
grand master of the Turkisli artillery. 

GENDARME, Fr, in the original 
signilication of the term, a man in com- 
plete armour. His horsC wa'* aNo shield- 
ed by a breust-platc, head-piece, and 
covers for his sides, 'fhe G* 
were at first called liutniui's d'urmc^ 
(men at arms), and were esquire^. 

GENDARMERIE, Fr. tii«tiendar- 
merie was a selext body of eavalry that 
took^precedfiice of every rigirnent of 
horse in the French service, and ranked 
immediately after the king\s lioie'chold, 
The reputation of the gendanuci ie w'as 
so great, and its services .'■o wellisti- 
inated by the kingof Fraiu e, that when 
the Emperor Charles \\ in s< nt a 

fonnal embassy to the Gouri of Ver- 
sailles to requc.st a loan of money, mnl 
the assistance of the gendarineiie to 
enable him to repulse ihe'Furks; Fran- 
cis L returned the following answer: 
" With respect to the first objei:t of ^onr 
mission, (addressing himself to the am- 
bassador) [ am not a hanker; and with 
fcgard to the other, as iny geiifiarinerie 
is the arm which supfiorts mv sceptre, i 
uever csp<»sc it to danger* without per- 
soually ihariog its fatigue and glory/’ 


The uniform of the gendarmerie, as 
w'ell as of tile light cavalry, under the 
old French government, w-as scarlet 
with facings of the same colour. The 
coat was formerly more or less laced 
with silver, according to the king’s plea- 
sure. A short period before the revo- 
, '•ition, it W’as onlv laced on the ciifi’. 

I f’he waistcoat of bull’ leather, and the 
. baiidouleer of the simu, silver laced ; 
the hal was edged with broad silver 
lace. The liorsc-clolhs and boUter-ca)M 
were red, and the arms of the captain 
embroidered on the corners of tlie sad- 
dle dollis, and on the front of the hol- 
sters. In 17f)'2, a consider.ible bodv of 
men was rai-ietllw order of l.ouis Xl\’. 
I’lie .soldiers \\ I ui composed it were cal- 
leil gendarme^. And in 1702 t*Iie num- 
ber was considerably yiigmented, con- 
. sistim: of hoisr and foot, and being m- 
discrimiiiau ly rilled gendiirme.'. ; but 
their cloiiiiiiii wa*' alteitd to du p liiue. 
Tlicir pa\ was gicater than wliat the 
rest of the army eiijowd; and while 
. others were l aui in paper currency, 

' they reccivKl itieir sulisisicnct in hard 
’ rush ( nmr^ntf bomfimt ). They posses- 
• se<i these pin ih‘ge» on account of the 
proofs they weie oblim li to brm^ of 
superior claims to nnln.iry honour, bt- 
foiH* they eould be (*n!i>led ns gen- 
darnu^. It was iKcessaiy, in fact, that 
' tvery individual amongst them should 
produce a cerldiciitc of six or eight vein s 
j SCI vice. 

jl GEND-VRMES dc la pardr, IV. a 
r select body of men m) called during 
!' the old goveniinent of Fiance, and still 
( preserved in that country; but their 
services art* :i[i[)lied to (lill'*rent piir- 
- po^es. They consisted originally of a 
I single company winch was I'ornied by 
; Henry IV’. w hen he a^'ceiuled the throne, 
lle^istiiiciiished them from his other 
troops, by stiling them liomnifH d*arnic$ 
de sis oy'dolumnrcs ; men at arms un- 
der bis own intfiiediiite order.s. They 
were persons be.st qualified for every 
species of inilil'iiy duty, and were to 
rorisiituio a roy.*l sqiiadrun, at whose 
head th( king himself might fxirsoiuillv 
engage, t < * enemy, as ii(*cett6ity should 
re<|uire. He gave this* squadron to his 
son the I uiiplnii, who was afterwards 
king of : ranee, under the name and 
title of I. nils XHl. According to Du<* 
pain de Muntesson, the gendarmes de tc 

garde . 
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garde were a body of horse, wliicli 
formed part of the household guard 
during the French monarchy. Tlfis 
body consisted of two handled men, 
and was divided into two squadrons. 

Gendaumes Anglais, Fr. In the es- 
tablishment of the old Frem:h army, 
the English gendarmes formed I lie se- 
cond troop or coinpuny of the corps. 

Oendahmls d\lnjan, Fr. the ele- 
l onth troop belonging toiheiild French 
gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes f/<j J^rrri/, Fr. the thir- 
teenth troop belonging to the old 
French gendarmerie. 

(Jen DA KM Es hotu'guignonSy Fr. the 
third troop lidoiigiiig to the old 
Viench gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes dc l>ntag}u\ Fr. the 
ninth troop belonging lo the old Frenclw 
gendarinene. 

Gender MIS Fr. the •‘L*- 

venlh troop belonging to ihe oldFreneh 
geiulariuei le. j 

GLNDAiiMts Kcossais, Fr. the first 
troop belonging to the old Frciich geii- 
darnierie. 

Gendirmi-s dr h'htndrr^ IV. the 
fourtli troop lieloiiging lo the old Frtneh 
g^idnrniene. 

i'> 1 .N D V a M f s d*OrU mis, I'r. the fi i‘- 
teeiiih troop helonging to the old Fi« n< h 
geiidannerie. 

<iEM)\UMEs de la Rrini, Fr. the 
fifth troop In loiigiiig to the old French 
geiidarnierie. 

GEXF.K/\L, in a milicary sense, i.s 
an oilicer in eliii f, to whom the priiiee 
or senate of a country ha\e judged pro- 
per to intrust the eomiiiaiid of their 
troops, vile holds tills important trust 
under various titles, us (iuptaiii-generai 
111 England and Spain, marnchal 
in OtTiiiany, or uiarcschat in Fraiice. 

In the British service the king is con- 
stitutionally, and in his own proper 
light, aiptuin-geiieral. He has ten aids- 
de-ca’tnp; each enjoying the brevet rank 
of full <;;oloiict ill the army. Next to 
hi.< majesty is the comnmnder in chief, 
whom he sometimes honours with tlie 
title of captain general. During the 
expedition to lluliiuid, his Royal liigh- 
nesH the Duke of York was entrusted 
w itli this im]M)rtaiit charge. 

The natural qualities of a General. 
These should be a martial genius, n so- 
lid judgment^ u healthy robust couslitu- 


tion, intrepidity and presence of mind 
on critical occasions, indefatigability in 
t>usines«i, goodness ul* heart, liberaJity, 
and a reasonable ago; for if too young 
he may want experience and prudence; 
and if too old, ho may not have liiaeity 
; enough, llis condner must be uniform, 
his temper all.iblo, but indexible in 
maintaining the pohec and discipline of 
an army. 

Acquired (pailuics of a General. 
Those f.biiuhl be .•»eci try, justice, sobrie- 
ty, tem[H ranee, knowledge of the art of 
war from th<‘«iiy and practice, the art of 
<*oiiiinandiiig, and speaking with preci- 
sion and oxacriit ss; great attention to 
preserve ifie li\es mid supply the wants 
of ilio -Joldiers, and a constant study of 
I lie <haraeters of the oriicer.s of his 
in my, th.ii lie may employ them ac- 
coiding to their talents, llis conduct 
appears in establishing Iii.s magazines in 
the most convcniint places; m examin- 
ing the country, that he may not engage 
his troops too far, while he i't ignorant 
of tlu; iiieun.s of bringing them off; ii^ 
sub.*»i^liiig them, and iii knowing howto 
take die most advaiirageous posts, cither 
f<*r t'uhimg, rtlrcaiint:, or shunning a 
. banle. lli^expc'i ienee inspires his army 
with confaleiice, and an assurance of 
; viFiory; and his f|ualiry, by creating 
respect nugmc.its his authority. By his 
1 libei'ulitv iu‘ gels intelligence of the 
I stiengtii and designs of the enemy, and 
by this means is enabled to take the 
most Miccc.s.sful measures, lie oui:ht 
to be loud of glory, to havenn a^er.sion 
to flatlerv, to render himself beloved, 
and to keep a strict discipline find re- 
gular subordination. 

The office of a General is to regu- 
late the murcb and encampment of the 
army, in tlic day of battle to chuse 
out the most advantageous ground ; to 
make the disposition of the army, to 
post the artillery, and, where there is 
.occasion, to send hi.s orders by bis aids- 
de-camp. At a siege he is to cause the 
place to be invented, to regulate the 
approaches and attacks, to visit the 
works, and to siMid out detachments to 
secure the couvons, and foraging par- 
ties. 

G ENERALISSTMO, a supreme and 
absolute commaiidiT in the held. This 
word is gt?ncrully used in most foreign 
languages. It w;is first invented by the 

absolut* 
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absoliile aurlior-tv ol’Carilinnl Kirliiicu, 
^»hen Ik \v'"nt to I'uniia.iml the ItciicIi 
armv iii Ff.ilv. 

(ii'MKvj. mUlhry. See Oi\h 
nance. 

G>m fxM" •;/’ fitvH' m e olVeei'i next 
under the p:rnfr.il ot ih('nn\i\. 'I'lu v 
h.iM.’ an ab'-oliitt commiwiiuI i»vc'i the 
bt)ri*e hcloneipu: to an ariny, aho\(' the 
iieuteii.iMi-i:i iKuil.-. 

Geni r vi.s .y' /h.v are niiirt is ncvi 
wilder the neral of the 
au absolute e»nniriaiHl cner liie lh(»t ot‘ 
the army. 

General ofucira. AU <'lhets> 
the rank ul* In imMiant-i o'fUR I i.i the 
hne are so ( .^lled. ’Itie iH'-mfl. yAlnrli 
stihjt-CL to hl^ M:n(-ty and tin onn- 
iwander in el.ief'' deti rinim ^ < \e: \ ii - 
tulritit>ii re-’perti'i:: ti-i doll. mu of the 
a»*my, I'j conipoicd of ii< ik'-uI 01} 

Gfmlr.m . In the (lenn.in a.imi.'*, 
and innonu tlu ^nvcieisns (,i i!»e North, 
there me certain uencraK of cavalry, 
and nthtr^ nf i:iraT}r.\, wiio take :ank 
of ali lientciiaiit ijuiornN. 'I hn^f 1 1»- 
lo:i;:i:iU to tin inlaiury iti ihi' inij <m lal 
service, and \\hfi me nf rhi^^ de^ » ij.tion, 
are callrd //’< hi tstt 1 It: 

Ilu^.^ia ihev hear tlu- title-, of ininK'!^ 
in chief ; of whuh ela^s tl.ci; an fmir 
belonidnj: to tiu mnni'of that tiiipue, 
two for the iiuantrv, and r\\»j *br the 
caraliy. Th. y aic t.r.iy ‘•iiho: d-aate to 
field marshal.. , whuh title nr <i;uiuty 
the »mni 111 Kn^ia a^ Ionia ri\ that 
of maishal of Ihaiicr. 

Ill the ivvr- ::rjj criai airiiies just iiifii- 
tioned, it is n-iad for jjtneral>, lienit - 
Ti'ant cJ'ueials, ami major uteeraN to 
take the ir roii’iiie of and ri'O pro- 
gressiidy ni the infantry or raudiy 
corps, to which rhe\ wei> orejiiially ap- 
pointed, until tlicy arrive at a chuf 
command; when as 111 I'raacc (accord- 
ini: to the old Tnilitarv s. ‘.rein of that 
cotintrv, and according to onr r>\\n in 
ijiuland; a major p lu ral miL'iu he t ui- 
ployed to take rhame of tiihcr infan- 
try or cavalrv, wilfiont any ivpird be- 
io!» paid to the particular hae of scr- 
I'ice in which he was Ined. 

G t N £ n A f vhi z h'fi Tinr.s, IV. Turkish 
pcnerals. Whatever opinion wt- may 
be fli«.pos('d to etitertaiii r>f the troops 
of the Ottoman iViipire, fund we ha\r 
recently had some e\peri« dee of tluir 
maaner of ’ light inj;, e.-pf dally ut St. 
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i| .Jean d’Acae, which was preserved by a 
;; handful of Jh iii.,!i seamen and marines) 
j we shall w.ive our own private senii- 
I meiitsoii the subject, and jiivc the fol- 
I io\vin£; cm ions ace«)iiiu of their pene- 
j! rals, as faithfully extracted out of a 
j' IVencli woik. 

( 'I’he I'urk... oh-erves that author, 
, have likewise lond ^eiieral.s. riievjios- 
1 ses^ expriiciuM, het.iiise from their ear- 
'I licst nit.uuw they become mured to 
i| anils; hee:mse tliroinjli tlie dilVernit 
■j sfiu* s <#f a( k mm iMh.td service, they 
;; ri'-e by s ; and bteruisi. their em- 

I pire vt rv exu n^ive. U is 

j sary tli c rhi'. dn-ulil ovir-rim several 
I pi.*v lie <‘s tnr Its jMotiMion, and be al- 
j most e.iiisMniiv enuauv d in skumishcs 
jl or h.ifth >. The-^e, at h.j^l, weh<‘ flic 
j! original j•^iMelp'cs ujum whieli the im- 

I iit.iiy lodt' ol tinil coniiiiy w.is f sla- 

|| biislu'd. I'lUL alivisi the natuMl (.»,n- 
•: -< o'lein 1 s ol Col nipt nil. h.ivi; 'ince 
jeKj.t in .inn)iiL*sl t lu m , tnrtiin h.ive 
! h( ( n !*< n viis >»-d(!«-Ml\ rji •» d » 1 om suh- 
• Midin.itv cinployiin nf“. uml^ r the I'mte 
'j to I* • s|.j.j iMiie coinniaiid o!‘ ariiiie... 
;| 'I'lu |'i/ri,ii% ra':-! (»f lh)s .ilni-.c is to 

,! b(' hifii.d Ml tfi< luMi'i N Jiiid ell» nimai y 
'• ot til*’ u', 111(1 sijno).; will) arc 1 i enine 
j lu < »iU '' <;t the M.ihonutiin laws, uiul 
il ii< v< • eo to w.ir ui |u i -on. 

|j 'lie ackiW/v. h (Led v.iioiir of the 
ij TtiiKi'h ‘.cnnals may he Jittrihiited to 

Jj the follow i.'.^ » s, 'Vo a ( iMi-*! It Mtinn 

wiit'fi ;s ii..rm<iliv r(dui‘'t, ton praiii- 
j cal i now Ir ii_c of wai, and to habitual 
nnicaiv ('xiiri'Cs. Ti; llu'.c may be 
!| addi d the coiitnh nee with whn h lliey 
arc iii'-pin d hv the itcollnla/iioflni- 
!' mer V ictones : but liny au iidlutiitcd 

II above all, lo the ‘.M'lel dict.il* s of leli- 
■ i uion, which holds outcK riia) happiness 

lo tho»e wln> shall die m battle, ami 
w hicli leaclu s them to Ik Ik'vc, that « v ery 
j 'Turk hcais wiilft 11 011 llic forclu ad, not 
j only the h»jnr«/f his dijiaiturt: troin this 
earth, but ihc manner of his lemoval. 

A 'Vurktsh i:'*ncral jiosse^ses a pow( r 
as absolute and imcontrouh'd us that 
which wa- enl rusted to the rlirtat/irs of 
i the iloinan rijuihlic. lie has no com- 
pctitni, or fipjal iii ihei liai':e he h(jlds, 

I ij(» a’.sisianls or eolleiit;tles with whom 
lie Is dinct«d to consult, and lo wL'sr 
usseiit or dissent, in matters of coiituil- 
tation, he is lo pay the least regard. 
Not only the army uiider bis coimnand. 
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but llic wIioU; -cuuntry into wliicli whciiir.M* ho c!lu^t; Lu hoi^t it m 

iu;irc(u*s, is siihjoct t<# his orclt rs, uiiil tlicr. 

bound ijuj)li<,illv ro ol)cy them, runish- Duiiu^j: tl-r of Louis XIV • in 

inonts and rewards are e^jually wiihiii IfJOl). tlie I'uke do N'ivoiic, ii;ui-lud t‘i 
his distrihiUKui. If an unthorily so ah* L'laijce, r.d^ed ihe lepuiaiioii of the 
iolute as this bo eon^iderdi in I he ^alle\ st i\icv to a eonsidt raide dojrecof 

ol'evecutne olfeet, noihini!; most ii.u- eiinnence,hy';aiMi:i;i sex oral ijiird ibuiiht 
<|nestioiiahly can so rC'idily jivodinx* it ; euiianetiu iits. ilis son, the Duke de 
for the tarfliness of lilji raiioii is sii- .Moitoinuit siicu i tied him in the ap- 
persetled atoiiee liv a piom{it deei-ioii : pmniiiuia; and llie ^ lux. tllt-r ti’Oi leans, 
before whieh all sorts <u' »jhjtetioiis, urand [isi^rot I'lajiee, was I'.LnLTal ut 
and L'Yvry speeiis of jfialonsx, oul>ido. ihe jallii" at lii-> d*(.e.!*t‘. 

Wlien a |jn>)eel is to he fuhilh d, ‘<;ri( rv Di.caxr ^ l*’r. a sort of 

i'. tlie natural eon''i.'j'H‘ne«* tif this ai In- j e.miMO-'-j.iy. «u’ -'Iik iintenddiit 

trarv syslein, and ratMii.d plans .sn ni>i j; L'e’u i a! of stort", p.u netiias-fuiit;- 

inteirupted hy a deVen twe of oonnoiK f U.m-v \\. n- to aminuiiition hread 

bv |iM‘*udice or rahai. j. ..ad : i-'*!i!! lor li-o -.'iniy. 'I'luie were 

O. r'^ftxr (i* pintu':- j‘ his}i.i -.' i.ji eoninii^'.aries xxho 

(ii M K vn nm/oi, S liu ran'u t.r f u.itt'-n*! ll t dip'll ihnt ion of these stores 

.fppooilineiir, whose fuiulioiis » <iite-"l' anti -aw ‘iial tlie hakt is naxe bread of 
spiiiiil with those of a(a-<le> ant inats.'ia! ! I'n* ju.ilitv tluy eonTiactid for. It was 
of^i'i.iiK'e. Tins ' i! nation is cnf»U'Titi| wjm* wilhin the depaitnicnt of the 
V) a i;eneial o 1 <ei, ami »s oiilv known ij -.opei mn-ndant i;em rai to attend to llio 


amonj the aiinu-of K'a''‘'ia, ami -o*iu* j coilecMum of‘j:'MM ami llonr, and to M“e 
other northern pow CIS. He ta! pie- j that proper eairiauis and hoist’s weie 
eedeuee in the oanie ifianm i th.it oiir j always at hand to convey them to tlin 
major ux IK I als «{<', of all hihj.alu r tie- | s<*\eiai dt p.its oi mana/ane^. "I'hc d.f- 
iii-rais and e >loiu!.', .'iid i> sutio.dinaTe j ft rt'iil eainps wue also sujijilicd from 
UK naut ueik i als. 'I hi laiikofhri- | the s.mii' s(juree. e M i n 1 1 ion nai ut . 
sjadier i;eneial Is omIn known in Uus-ia, j (fimiivi anJ iitaff ?n' aie ail 
Knuland, and Holland It does not e\- ' odni’r.s as aliovt deseiihed, whosean- 
ist in Austi III or .^v\e<l< n. , llioiitv t \tt luU lievond the iiminaJiate 

Uj-M-iivi, (it> x'e/t/tS J’r .’superin- < e.iininand of a [lai tic alar ri'iiinieni or 
r. nd.int ollieer or i.eneral of the it illii', i coinjiany, and wlio have eitlier sejiaratc 
■rills was one ot llie luo'.i important aji- : di-^trn’ts at home, oi eominands on fo- 
poiiUmeiits helonjiimi to tile old i;ox(’rii- • h i^n seniie. 

ijicnt of I’raiiee. 'rile ollieer to vxlioai j Lu 'fb nant CJrNr»iAr. This otViee is 
itw.is enliiislid eomuniiidcd all theixal- the iiist miiilary liijxniiv after that of a 
lies, and xessels wlneh hoie what the i;enii’al. One part of the I'unctii^is be- 
I’leiieh call vuiVcs (a tiianiile lou^iiu to lieutenant ixeneraN, is to a— 

in laiiiMd?ir saih in llie Mi’dilerranean. sisl the i;eneral with eoniisel : tl.ev uiiiilit 
He li.ul a jiii isdjctioii, a m.iime puliec, therefore, if po.>sil)lr, to j)Os.,es> the same 

and an arsenal I'or const rnctin^ ships «]n.iliius with the jieneral himself; and 

iiiidor Ilis own immedKiU* eoniinand, the more, as they often cpmiiiand ai- 

xxitlioiit heii'i^ in the least suhordmate inies in chief, or succi ed theietooii the 

to the French adm.ralty board. When death of the iLeneral. 

he wegl on board he was only iiifeiior 'flic mimher of lieutenant ^eiipials 
111 rank ti> the admiral. haxc been inuhiplied i>f late in J'.iiioj e, 

The pri\ ilejFfS which were attai hed in proportion a- the armies liave become 

ti) bis situation, and the autlioritv he numerous. They serve either in the 

possessed with rej^aril to every ollu r tield, or in siei;es, aeeordiinF to the daU-s 

inarine or sea-olliex.’r, were s[)reifieally of their coiiunissions. la buttle the 

mentioned intliekm;;’s remilations, and oldest coimnunds llie right 'xini; of riie 

were iji^)tinguished by ibe respect and army, the sei'ond the left xxmij, ilu- 

romplimenis that were paid to the royal third the center, the fourth tl^e rivht 

siandurd, which this general bore, not wing of the. second line, the fifth ilu* 

not only on board iiiij own galley, but left xxiiig, the sixth the center, and s.j 

on. 
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OD. In sieges the lieuteiKuit-geiicnils al- 
ways coiiiinaiid the riglit of the princi- 
p:Ll 'attack, and direct what they judge 
proper for the advancement of the siege, 
during the SJ-t hours they are in the 
trendies, except the attacks, which they 
are not to make without an order from 
the general in chief. Lieutenant gene- 
rals are entitled to two aid&-de-canip. 

Lieutenant-OEH EiiAL of theordnum-e. 
See Okdnance. ^ 

XicM^enant-GENFUAL (f artiflt'rh\ 
ought to be a ^ery great marlu iiiati- 
ciau, and an able t ngineur, to know uil 
the powers of artilleiA, oi nndir^tiuid 
the attack and defence of fortified pl.icc'*, 
in alj its dilVerent branches; Imw to dis- 
pose of the artillery, in the day of bat- 
tle to the best advantage; to condnet it> 
march and retreat; as also to be well 
acquainted with all the numerous ap- 
paratus belonging to the train, labora- 
tory, 

3/tt/cn -G i .N E R vr, the nc\t utVircr to 
the lieutciiant-aeiieral. Ills chief busi- 
ness is to rfcene orders from the gene- 
ral, or in his ahsonre from the lieute- 
nant geneud of the. day : which hi is to 
distribute to the huiiaih-niajors, with 
whom he i> to regulate the guards, con- 
voys, detachineiits On hiin the 
whole fatigue aifd dt tail^^if duty of the 
army roll. It i^ ilie inajor-geiiend of 
the day who is charged \%iili the en- 
campnient of rln-arinv, who places him- 
self at the head of it when it marc lies 
who marks out the ground of the r.utip 
to the quarjer-mristcr-pciieral, and who 
placesvthe new guards for tlie sale ty of 
the camp. 

The day the army is to march, he dic- 
tates to the ticld-othcers tin ordc rof thf 
march, whicii he has rec.cii‘»l fioni the 
i;encral, and on other days gi;es them 
the parole. 

In a lived ramp he isVIiartrt-d with 
the foraiiirig, with recomioitei ing the 
ground for it, postiin^ the escort iVc. 

In sieges, it there are two separate 
attacks, the sc cond helorigs to him; hut 
if there be only one, he takes eith* r 
from the right or left of the iiitad., 
that which the lieuteiiant-genc'iul has 
not chosen. 

Whei^the army is under arms, hr as- 
sists the Jieuti nanl-generaLy w I lose or- 
ders he executes. 

If the army marches to an tngage- 


I nreiit, his post is at the head of the 
guards of the army, until they arc near 
enough to the enemy to rejoin their dif- 
ferent corps ; after which he retires to 
his own proper post; for the major-gc- 
neniJs are disposed in the order of bat- 
tle as the lieutenant-generals are, to 
whom, how'cver they are siibordinnte, 
for the command ol their divisions. Tlie 
major-gi'iieral has one aid-de-camp and 
one brii:u(lc major. 

(lENriiAT., in the British 
service, is the next in rank to a ma- 
jor general, being superior to all co- 
lonels, and Inuing frequently a separate 
cominaiui. Brigadier generals are not 
entitU'd to a id shI e-camp, but they have 
each one brigade major.— Severa' briga- 
, dier gcMierals luwe been made during 
the pie-ent war, in order to render the 
distiibutioii of lintMitriccrs more ef- 
fectually beneficial to the common 
can‘-e, iiy investing them with coin- 
inandssiipeiiorto the militia and voliin- 
tei r f‘stabhshments. See .5th edition of 
the Uegiuiental Conipaiiion, for further 
particulars on this head. 

Gkneu.m. ifu dtstrictf a genera! olfi- 
cer w ho has the charge and superinU * 1 - 
flance of a certain e.xteiit of country, 
in which troop'' are encamped, qiiar- 
itred or cantoned. He is eniitU d to 
Jiavc three aids-de-camp and one bri- 
gade major. 

He receiies reports, &c. from the m.'i- 
jor general, respecting the troops in his 
district; reviews and inspects llicin, 
likewise orders field days of the whole 
brir:;ided, or by separate corps, wlieii 
and in what pirrc lie please.Sp making 
the iiei e-'sarv reports to the war-oHice, 
Commander in chief, ike. 

Colon* L IJi.Nr.iiAt, an honorary title, 
or military rank winch is bestowed m 
hireign services. I’bus the: prince of 
peace in Spain is colonel gem ral of the 
Swiss guards, 

hri^ufU' Ttiftjor Or.NVRAi.. When 
' F.nglanrI and Scoilaiid wore divided 
j into dilfercnt districts, cadi district un- 
der the immediate command of a gty 
I nerul oflicer, it was fouml iiocc.ssary, 

I for the dispatch of buHinpss, toestablis'h 
an oilice, w hich slioiild be S4jlely confiiic'd 
to brigade dulits. The first brigade 
major general was appointed in 1707. 
Ac that period all oidcrs relative to 
corps of oilictrs, which were traiis- 

initled 
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iiiittwi from the cuinniaiuler in chief* to 
tlu' geiienils of districts, pass through 
this chajiiiel of intermediate cominu- 
iiicatioii. 

B^y the last General Regulations, it is 
particularly directed, that all general 
ollicers eorimraiiiling brigades, shall very 
’ minutely iiihpeet ilio iiiteriml ufcononiy 
and discipline of tlu' several reiiiineiits 
■ under their order. They are frequently 
to visit the hu^pitals and guards. On 
arriving in camp they are never to leave 
their brigatles till the tents are pitched, 
and the guards posted; they must always 
encamp with their brigades unless c|uur- 
Icrs can be procured for them iiniiiedi> 
aiely in the vicinity of their camp. Ge- 
neral oiheers must not at any time 
change flie (|nurter assjjiK'd them, with- 
out leave from head qinirtevs. 

All general orticers should make them- 
selves acquainted, as soon as possilde, 
vvitn the situation of the ctiuiitrv mar I 
the camp, with the road’', passes, bridi;es, ] 
&c. Iciiuing to it; and likewise with the 
out-posts, that ill rase they should be 
ordered suddenly to sustain, or defend 
any post, they mav he alilc to march 
without waiting for guides, and bo com- 
petent, from a topographical knowledge 
of the country, to form the best (lis])o- 
sition for the service. They should in- 
struct their uids-de-eanip in these par- 
ticulars, and alwavs require their at- 
tendance when they visit the unt-posts. 

All general ollicers, and others in 
considerable command, must make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the country, the quality of 
the roads, every circuitous access I hrougli 
vallies or <«{jemiigs, ihe relative heiglit 
of the neighbouring hills, and the course 
of rivers, which are to be found within 
the space entrusted to their care. These 
important objects may be attained by 
maps, by acquin:d local iiiforination, 
and by^ unremining activity and ob- 
servation. And if it should ever be the 
fate of a country, intersected as Great 
Britain is, to act upon the defensive, a 
full and accurate possession of all its 
fastnesses, &c. must give each general 
officer a decided advantage over the 
commanding oflic*ter of an enemy, who 
cannot have examined tlie ground upon 
which he may be reduced to fight, and 
must be embarrassed in every forward 
woveiuent that he makes. Although 


guides may serve, and ought always to 
be used in the common operations of 
inarches, there are occasions wliere tlie 
eye and intelligence of the principal of- 
fictirs must determine the movements of 
troops, and enable them to sei^e and 
improve every advantage that occurs as 
the enemy approaches. 

Gciier.'il officers on service abroad, or 
commanding districts at home, may ap- 
point tlieir ow ii ai<K-ih-camp and bri- 
gade majoi*j. The hilier, however, are 
to be considered as officers attached to 
their several brigades, not personally to 
the othcers cominaiuliiig them. The 
former arc their habitual attendants and 
domestic ininart s. In the selection of 
uids-de-aiinp ainl brigade majors, too 
much aueniion caniioi be given to their 
reijuisiie qualihcutions; and that general 
would not only commit an act of injus- 
tice against flic interests of his roniilry, 
but <K-‘'eive rhe severest censure, and 
di<;pleasui e olhis sov erciKri, who, through 
motives of private convenience, family 
connexion, orronv iv iul recoimneiidatioil, 
could so fur t'oi get Ills duty, as to prefer 
an unexperienced stripling, to a charac- 
ter inaiKed by a knowledge of the piv)- 
frssitm, a Zial for the service, and ati 
irreproachable conduct. 

Ill the day of battle tbc station of a 
general is with the Reserve, where he 
remains so situated, that he can see 
every thing wliich is going forward; and 
by means of his own observaticni, or 
through the communications of Ins aids- 
dc-camp, is enabled to send reiiiforco 
ineiits, as the exigencies of the conflict 
may reipiire. * 

The celebrated Marshal Saxe has 
made the following remarks on the ne- 
cessary qiiuli Heat ions to form u good ge- 
neral. 'file most indispensable one, ac- 
cording to his idea, is valour, without 
which all the rest will prove nngatorv. 
The next is a sound understanding with 
some genius; for he must not only be 
courageous, but be extremely fertile in 
expedients; the third, is health and a 
robust eoiistitution. 

** llis mind must be capable of 
prompt and v ii^orous rcsouri'es; he niiiHt 
nave an aptitude, and a talent at disco- 
vering the desiiiiis of others, without 
betniyhig the sbglilc.-t trace of Ins own 
intentions. lie. inusi be set mindly com- 
municative, in ordei- to eiK\>urai.»e otliers 
N n “ to 
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to unbosom, but remAiii tenaciously re- 
scned in mutters that concern his own 
army; he must, in a word, possess ac- 
tivity with judgment, he able to make a 
proper choice of his otlicers, and never 
deviate from the strictest line of iiiili- 
tarv justice. Old soldiers must not be 
rendered w retched and unha[)py, by un- 
wurraiiuble promotions, nor must ex- 
traordinary talents be kept back to the 
detriment of the service, on account of 
mere rules and regulations. Grcatabi- 
lities will justify exceptions ; hut igno- 
rance and inactivity will not make up 
for years spent in tlic profession. 

** In his deportment, he must he af- 
fable, and always superior to peevish- 
ness, or ill-humour; he must not know, 
or at least seem to know, what a spirit 
of resentment is ; and w hen he is under 
the necessity of inflictiiii; military chas- 
tisement, he must see the guilty punish- 
ed witliont coinproinise or foolish hu- 
manity ; and if the deliin|nent he fnmi 
tnnong tlie nuinber of his most intimate 
friends, he must he doubly severe to- 
wards tiie unfortunate man. For it is 
better, in iimtanrcs of correction, that 
one iiidivijiual should ho treated with 
rigour (by orders of the peison over 
whom he may he supposed to hold some 
influence), than that an idea should go 
forth in the army, of |«ublic lustico be- 
ing sacriliced to private sentiinents. 

“ A modern general should always 
have before him the example of Man- 
lius; he must divcst himself <if personal ' 
sensations, and not only he convinced 
himself, hut convince others, that he is 
die oVgan of military jusiire, ami that 
vrhat he does is irrevocably [irescrihed. I 
With these (jualiticatioiis, and by this 
line of conduct, lie will secure the af- 
fections of liis followers, instil into their ; 
minds all the impulses of deference and 
respect. He will be feared, and conse- 
quently obeyed. 

“ The resources of a general’s mind 
^re as various as the occasions for the 
exercise of them are multiplied and che- 
quered ; he must be perfectly master of 
the art of knowing now to support an 
army under all circumstances and in all 
situations, how to apply its strength, or 
Ik* sparing of its energy and coiifldeiice; 
how to post ail its (hirerentcotiiponent 
parts, so as not to be forced to give, or 
receive battle in opposition to settled 


plans. W’hcn once engaged, heniust have 
presence of mind enough to grasp all 
the relative points of disposition and ar- 
rangement, to seize favourable moments 
for impression^ and to be thoroughly 
conversant in the iiitiiiite vicissitudes 
that occur during the heat of a battle ; 
on a ready possession of which its ulti- 
mate success depends. These requisites 
are unquestionably manifold, and grow 
out of the diversity of situati«ms, and 
the chance medley of events lliat pro- 
duce their necessity. 

“ A general, to be in perfect posses- 
sion of them must, on the day of buttle, 
be divested of everv thought, and be in- 
accessible to every feeling, but what 
immediately regards the business of th« 
day: he must reconnoitre v.'iili the 
promptitude of a skilful geographer, 
whose eye collects insiantuneously all 
the relative portions of locality, and feels 
his ground as it were by instinct ; 'iind 
in the disposition of his troo])**, he must 
I di-^cover a perfect knowledge of hi" pro- 
' fession, and make all Ins arriingiiueiit" 

; with acrnracy and di^pat ell. Hi" ordiT 
; of battle mast be simple and uiuon- 
fu<eH, and the exreution of hi" plan 
Hs quick as if it merely eonsjsted niMit- 
teniig some few words of eomniand, as; 
(he first fine, u iff atUuk ! tin 'icconii n ill 
support it ! or such a hntluUon u iil ad* 
vance and suppttrl the line. 

“ I’he general oflirers that act under 
sneli a chief, must be ignorant of their 
business indeed, if, upon the reeeipt of 
I thes^ orders, they should be tiefn’ii nt in 
j the immediate means of an"w i rini: llu in, 
by a prompt and readv co-operation. So 
that the general has only to issiic out 
directions, according to the growth of 
! circuinstancos, and L«) rest salistieil, that 
[ every division will act in coiifoimily to 
I his intentions; hut if, on the contrary, 

I lie .should so far forget his .sitnution as to 
I become u drill .'•rrjeant, in the beat of 
I action, he must Iind himself in the case of 
I the fly ill the fable, which perchcil U|>on 
I a wheel, uiidfoolishly imagined, that l)ie 
motion of the carrmgc was influenced by 
its situation. A general, therefore, ought 
on the day of battle to be tliorougiiiy 
master of himself, and to have hoth'iiis 
mind and his eye rivetted to the iinmc- 
diate scene of action. He will by these* 
means be enablevl to sec every thing; 

; his judgment will be unembarrassed, and 

lie 
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he will instantly discover all tlie vulner- 
able points ot* the enemy. The moment 
a lavouralde opening ufters, by which 
tlie contest may be decided, it becomes^ 
his duty to head the nearest body of 
troops, and, witliput any regard to per- 
sonal safety, to advance against liis enc- 
iii-y's lino.— [By a rea<ly conception of 
this sort, joined to great courage, Gene- 
ral Desaix determined the issue of tlie 
battle of Marengo,] It is, however, 
impossible for any man to lay down 
rules, or to specify, with accuracy, all j 
the dilYercnt ways by whi( h a victory I 
inav be oljtaincd! J'h ery thing depends ‘ 
upon variety of situations, casualty of 
cietits, and inieniiediaio occurrences 
wliich no Imnian foresight r an posillxely 
asrertalh, hut which may be converted 
to good purposes by a cjiiick e\ f, a ready - 
conception and a prompt execution. 

** Prince Eugetie was singnlarlx gifted 
witTi these f|ualillcatioiis, particularly 
with that sublime po.ssOSHoii of 1 1 u* mind, 
which coasiitutes the essence of a imh- 
tai y character. 

“ Many cominanders in chief have 
bee n so Inmtcd m their ideas of w arfare, 
that when events liavo brought the con- 
test to is>uc, and two rival armies have ' 
laeii drawn out. for action, their whole j 
attention has devuUed upon a straight j 
.ihgnmcnt, an equalits of step, or a regu- j 
lar ilislance in intervals of columns.* 
'rhey liave considered it suHicieiittu give 
answers to quesiions }>ropused by their 
aids-de-curnp, to send orders in various 
directions, and to gallop themselves from 
one quarter to aiiotiicr, without steadily 
adhering to the fluctuations of the day, 
or caiinly*watchiiig for an opportunity 
to strike a deci.'^ive blow. They ende.i-r 
vour, in fact, to do every thing, and 
thereby do nothing. They ap|K*ar like 
men, whose presence of mind deserts 
them the instant tliey are taken out of 
the beaten trqck, or are reduc'ed to sup- 
ply unexpected calls by uiicuminon ex- 
ertions. And from whence, (continues 
the same sensible writer), do those cuu- 
Iradictioiis arise ? from an ignorance of 
those high qualifications w'iiliout which 
the mere routine of duty, methodical 
arrangement and studied di.sciplinc must 
fall to the ground, and detent them- 
selves. Many otlicers spend their whole 
lives in putting a few regiments through 
a regular of luauoem rtisj and having 


done so, they vainly imagine, that all 
the science of a reaf military man con* 
sists in that acquirement. Wtien, ^in 
process of time, the command of a large 
army falls to their lot, they are mani- 
festly lost in the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, and from not knowing how 
to act as they ought, they remain sati.s- 
fled w'itii doing wliut they have partially 
learned. 

‘‘ Military knowledge, as far as it re- 
gards a gciieral, or commander in chief, 
may be divideti into two parts, one 
comprehending mere discipline and set- 
tled systems for putting a certain num- 
ber of rules into practice; and the other 
originating in a sui>hmiiy of conception, 
which met hod may assist, but cannot give. 

“ If a man be not born with faculties 
that are naturally adapted to the situa- 
tion of a general, and if his talents do 
not lit the extraordinary casualties of 
war, he will never rise beyond me- 
diocrity, 

“ It is, ill fact, in war as it is in paint- 
ing, or in music. Perfection in cither 
art grows out of innate udents, but it 
I never can be acquired without them. 

I Study and perseverance may correct 
; ideas, but no application, ng assiduitv, 
willgixe the life, and energy of action; 
those are tlie works of nature. 

“It has been my fate (observes the 
Marshal) to see several very excellent 
colonels bceoinc inditferent generals. I 
have known others, who ha\c distin- 
guished themselves at sieges, and in the 
! ditferent evolutions of an army, lose 
their presence of mind and appear igno- 
ruiU of tiieir profession, the instant they 
were taken from that particular line, 
and be incapable of commanding a few 
squadrons of horse. Should a man of 
this cast be placed at the head of an army, 
he will coniine himself to mere disposi- 
tions and luanamvres; to them ho will 
look for safety; and if once thwarted, 
his defeat will be inevitahle, liecause 
his mind is not capable of other re- 
sources. 

“ In order to obviate, in the best pos- 
sible manner, the innumerable disasters 
whicii must arise from the uncertainty 
of war, and the greater uncertainty of 
the means that are adopted to curry it 
on, some general rules ought to^be laid 
down, not cftily for t;he government of 
the troops, but for the mstructlon of 
N II ^ those 
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tliuse who have the coiuiiiaiul of them. 
The prim iples to be observed, are : that 
when the line t»r the column's udvanee, 
tlieir dintauces blioiild be bcrupnlously 
observed; that whenever u hotly of 
troops is ordered to eliaiT;e, etery j)ro- 
portion of the line should rush forwaid 
intrepidity and vigour; tiiat if 
openings are made iu tlie lirst lint', it 
becomes the duty of the second instant- 
ly to fill up the chasms. 

“ These instructions issuQ’ from the 
dictates of plain nature, and do not re- 
quire the lea-^t elucidation in wriiing. 
They constitute the A, B, ( of sol- 
diers. Nothing can be more simple, or 
more intelligible; so much so, that it 
would be ridiculous in a general to sa- 
Cf ... esseiituil objects in order to at- 
te. ' such niimitia*. I lis function's in 
the day of battle are confined to tiio>e 
occupations of the mind, by which he 
is enabled to watch the conntenance of 
the enemy, to observe !ii^ mo' ements, 
and to see, with an eaglet, or a king of 
Prussia's eye, all the relative directions 
that his opponents take. It must be 
his business to create alarms and sus- 
picions among the enemy's line in one 
quarter, whilst his real intention is to 
act against another ; to puzzle and dis- 
concert him in his plans; to take ad- 
vantage of the nianifokkopeiiiijgs, which 
his feints have produced, and w lien the 
contest is brought to i«siic, to be capa- 
ble of pliiiigiug, with edVet, upon the 
weakest part, and of carrying the sword 
of death v\here its blow' is sure to 
lie mortal. But to accomplish these 
impoiL'iiit and indispensable points, Ins 
judgment must be clear, his umid tol- 
lected, ins htart linn, and bis eyes in- 
capable of being diverted, even for a 
moment, by the trilling occurrences of 
the day. 

" I am not, however, aii advocate for 
pitched battles, especially at t'le com- 
menccnienr of a war. A skilful gene- 
ral might, I am persuaded, carry on a 
contest betw ( rn tivo rival i.sitioiis during 
the whole of his life, without being 
oiiceobligr d Lo come to a (le< lsive action. 
Nothing h'arrassf s, and eventually dis- 
tresses an cm'inv so much as this specie s 
of warfare, ife must, in fact, be fre- 
quently; attacked, and, by degrrres, be 
hroken and unnerved; so that in u 
abort tmic: he will not be able to shew 
huutfeJf. 
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** It must not generally lie inferred 
from this opinion, that when an oppor- 
tunity presi iits itself, whoioby an enemy 
may be crushed at, once, the attack 
should not be made, or tliat advantage 
should not be taken of the errors he 
may comm it; all I mean to prove is, 
that war can be carrn^d on willioiit 
leaving imv thing to chance; and in this 
consi>t tiie pr-rfeerion and highest pr/mt 
of ability belonging to a general. But 
when a battle is risked, the tniiiii|)h.'iiit 
party onjit v\rll to know all the advan- 
tages which maybe derived from his 
victory. A wise general, indcerl, will 
not remain satish 4 *d with having made 
himself master of the nn*re Held of bat- 
tle. This, 1 am ‘•on v to observe, is too 
often the cu.stoin; and, -rrang^ to say, 
that cusluni is not widiout its adv<j- 
cate''. 

“ It is too miirii the practitc of some 
goveniiiieiU'', and a** olien the rusfoin 
of gtneials, ti» follow tin* old provirh, 
whieh say-, tfud in onhr to t'/nn your 
emisy you niu\L luaJw inr.T suin'tfu f^^ nnd 
even tiicilitali' the irtu ut of' i/.iur fie on/. 
Nothing can Im' moie im{)oiitu , or moie 
absind, An able ''Urireuii imulii a*, well 
tamper with a niorlijii*atioii, and byMi- 
dt^avouiiim to save an useless linili, run 
the ha/aid of destroying all the vital 
part s. 

An enemy, on tlie cimtrary, ought to 
be vigorously puslieil, hairassed night 
and day, and pursiK'd thruu-Ji every 
winding lie can make. By a etnuhicl of 
this sort, the advancing aiiny will flnve 
him from all ins holds and fastnesse.s, 
and tin* conclusion of his brilliant re- 
treat, will ultlmutely turn oyt a com- 
plete ami total overthrow. Ten thoii- 
sanu well traineil and discipliiK'd troops, 
that are sent foivv aid from the main ar- 
my, to hang upon the rear of a retiring 
enemy, will he able to destroy an army 
of an hundred thousand men, when that 
army has once been forced to nrakc re- 
trograde movements. A want of con- 
fidence 111 their generals, a<Jded to many 
other dtshearu ning circuinstances, will 
iiatiirailv jiossess the miiuls of tiie lat- 
ter, while iinplicil faith and warmailcc- 
tioii must iiiliuence the •funner. A first 
defeat well tbilowed up, almost always 
teriiiiiiates in a total rout, uiul finishes 
the coiitLsi. But some generals do not 
vvibli to biiiig vvsu' to a speedy issue. 

. Public 
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public misfj>rtunes tuf) frequently pro- 
duce private chioluincuts, and tlic uc- 
ciiiiuilarion of the latter is loo eitdear- 
in<; to sniVer itself to be superseded by 
the former." 

In ordcM- to substantiate wliat he thus 
ndviiiKTs witii imieh pood sense, the 
Marshal riles the following particular 
instance, from among an inlniiiy of 
others. I 

When the French army, at the battle I 
of Jlainiiiies, was retiring in g(»od order j 
o\er an eniineiiCT;' that was rather con- | 
fiiuMl, and on both sides of whu h there 
were d('ep raxine^, the cavalry belong- 
ing lo the allies followed its track, lei- 
surely, without even appearing lo wish 
to harrass or arrack irs rear. Tluj French 
conlirftied their match witli the siime 
composure; retreating upon more thau 
tvveiitv liiu"«, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the ground. 

*“()n thisnf cit'^ioii, a squadron of Eng- 
lish hiuse gt)t clo'-e to two Freucli hai- 
talions, and benan to hie upon them. 
The two battalions natuialiy presuinmg, 
thui ihey xxeie gojiig to be attacked, 
came lo the riuht about, and firtd a 
voiley at tiu squadron. What was the 
cOiisequeiK^: ? tfie whole of tlie French 
army look to its heels; the cavalry 
went olV fid I gallop, and all the iiifaii- 
trv, instead of paiieiitly retiiiiig over 
the hiiglits, threw Itself into tlie ruvinis 
in SUCH ilre.idfiil disordei, that the 
ground aboxc was almost instanilv 
nbaiidoiual, and not u French suida r 
was ‘•ec u upon it. 

Let any nulilary man consider this 
notorious event, and tiien praise, if he 
can, the 4egiilarity of a retreat, and ll)e 
prudent foresight of tliosc \')io, after 
an oiicinv has In ?n vanqni'ohed in the 
held, relax in their ext riUiiis, and give 
him time to biealhc. 1 do luit, how- 
ever, pretend to inaiiilain, that all the 
forces of ji victorious army .should be 
employed to follow up the pursuit; but 
1 am deciiJedly of opinion, that large 
bodies should be detached for that pur- 
pose, and that the Hying enemy should 
in? annoyed us long as the day lusts. 
This be ilone in goodortier: And 
let it be remoinbereri, that wbcii an 
enemy has once taken to his heels in 
rend «>arhest, you may drive him before 
you by tlie mere noise of empty blad- 
ders. 

“If the oiTiccr who is detached in pur- 


suit of an enemy, begins to inanceuvro 
according to prescribed rules and regu- 
lations, and lo operate with slowness 
and precaution, he had better be recall- 
ed ; for the sole purpose of his employ- 
ment is to push on vigorou.sly, to harrass 
and distre.ss the foe. Every species of 
evolution will do on this occasion; if 
any can he delVctive, the regular system 
might prove so. 

“ 1 shall conclude these observations 
by .su^iiigfthatall retreats depend wholly 
upon the talents and abilities of ge- 
nerals, who must themselves be govern- 
ed ijv circumstance^ and situations; but 
I will venture to assert, tliiit no retreat 
can eveiiiiially succeed, unless it be 
made bofoie an enemy who acts with 
extreme caution; for if the latter fol- 
low up his firat blow, the vanquished 
army must soon be thrown into utter 
confusion." 

These arc the sentiments of Marshal 
Saxe, as far us they relate to the quali- 
fications, which the general of an army 
should indispensably possess. And no 
man we. are persuaded was better en- 
abled to form an opinion upon so im- 
portant a subject; for as Baron Espag- 
nac has justly observed in his Supple- 
uitni <(uv Kivaics dc cc i\/or, p. 166, he 
[)osj,(.;ssed uncommon courage, was fer- 
tile in expedients and resources; he 
knew liow' to distinguish and to make 
ii«c of tiie abilities of individuals; was 
mi'^liaken in his uetcrimnations; and 
when the good of the service required 
cliaslisenu'ut or severity, was luit in- 
llu cm cd by private feelings, or hurried 
away by a sanguinary temper ; lie was 
uncommonly atieiitive to bis men, 
watchful of their health, and provident 
to supply their wants; sparing of their 
blootl 111 the day of battiv, and always 
inspiring them, by the liveliness of his 
mind, tempered .by experience, with 
confidence and attachment to his mea- 
sure.s. lie knew the cMstof each man's 
chnnicler, parliculaily .so of his oHicers; 
and wlnlsit he dirocteil the foniier with 
t'onsummate knowledge and consequent 
success, he never loi*t sight of the me- 
rits of the latter, when they co-operat- 
cd with Ills designs. If the natural vU 
v'acity of :tis mind sometimes led him 
into temporary neglect, good sftnse, and 
a marked afixiety to be just, soon made 
amends for apparent .slights, by remler- 
ing the most import an t services to those 

whom 
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whom he had apparently neglected. He 
was i •^enioiis and subtle in all his ma- 
iKTiK i-es. bctbre an enemy, skilful in his 
choice of camps, and equally intelli- 
gent ill thcat of posts; he was plain in 
nis iiistriiciioijs previous to an engage 
menr, simple in his disposition of the 
order of battle; and he was never 
knu\Mi to loae an opportunity, through 
the want of prompt decision, whereby a 
contest might be ended by a bold a’nd 
daring eyolution. When it ‘appeared 
necessary to give weight to his ordc,rs, i 
and to turn the balance of fortune by 
personal exposure, no man became lo'^s • 
tearful of Ins own destiny than Marshal \ 
Suxe. On these occasions he was daring . 
to an extreme, heedless of danger, but 
full of judgmeur, and a culm presence of 
mind. Such, in our humble opinion, | 
are the outlines of a mi/ general, how | 
well they were excMuplified and filled up 
by the suhject of this article, time and 
the concurring testimony of events have 
proved. 

C F N t l*s G flut'd. 1 1 was custom- 
ary among the rivnch, and we btlieve 
the practice .still prevails, for the olrlest 
regiment to give one captain, one licu- 
temait, one ensign, two ser)eant>, and 
fifty privates, as a general's guard. 
Whenever the mar.^^hals of rraiice were 
on seivict* uiidtr the iiiiinediate oniers 
Ol' the king, or of ine prin< cs belonging 
to tile royal f-oiise b )!d, theyaiwavs if- 
tained tne rank of grj.oral. 

G£.\ r.R V r (iar/t rc, Tr. the command- 
Cr in chief of an urmv. 

Bat^re la (.> t n t. a ,v f.k, Fy. to beat the 
general. Sec Duvm. 

Ge.n'I’.ral Cvurt-inarfialj SeeC’ovRTs 

MARTlAt. 

GtNFRAr /fir/wfl^/'m/rof thf- battalion, 
are from lint»i:ito inlninn, ami tV'iiti <’<>- 
luinn into lint ; m titiur tl.uik, to (he 
front of the inaic’i, to tin far •►f the 
SBurch. 

Generaz, is also used b»r a particu- 
lar beat of the in urn. .See Dutm. 

GfeNEHALAT, i>.- Itic rank of a 
general oftic# r. 

C E.\ E liA IJSSI MO, OaierulhaimCf 
Fr. The rhief ollicer in t'lnifiiarid. 

CENE ITE, Fr. :i particular sort of 
snafBe, which is used ariiong the 'I'urks; 
it resembles a large ring, ajid serves to 
confine the hoiM-V tongue. 

j1 la Gen El n, Fr, with short stir- 

rups. 


GENIE, Tr, the art of engineering. 
It consists in a knowledge of lines, so 
as to be able to trace out all that is re- 
quisite for the attack or defence of 
places, according to established rules in 
torritic.ation. Marshal V'uuban and the 
Marquis of J^uvois, ha\e particularly 
diNtingiiislicd them.sclves in thi.s art. 

GENIUS, ill a military .sense, a na- 
tural talent or disposition to every kind 
of warlike employment, more than any 
other; or the aptitude a man has re- 
ceived from nature to perform well, and 
easily, that which iitlicis can do but 
iiitlifftTcntly, and with a great deal of 
pains. 

From the diversity of genius, the (hf- 
fcrcncc of inclination arises in men, 
whom nature has had the preeaudon of 
leadini: to the enipl«)\inrnt for which 
she designs them, with more or less im- 
petuosity, in proptiriion to the gi cater 
or lesser number of obstacles they ha\e 
to surmount, that tliey may render iheni'. 
St 1\ c s capable of ah -w eriiig I his occasion 
Tims the incliimtion.s of men me >0 very 
dilicreut, Ixc.iuse each follow the same 
mover, that i.s, tht^ impul.se of In'* ge- 
nius. This is what renders one oflicer 
more pleasing, even iliongh la frespas^ s 
against the rules of war; while others 
Ij are disagreeahle notwithstanding their 
I‘ St net rei/ulmitv. 

fiENOUILi.IF.KE, Fr. in f.niifira- 
tion, that part of the p«irap<*t of a hat- 
t( ry w Inch lies imch. r the emhi .ism e, and 
I !- witlim th( batti ry. 'flu* gt noiiilli' !« 

. is about or 3 Inncli k<t high from 
‘ theplalfi»rm to the opening of i!ie em- 
: I'r;r 4 uie. It lies iinuieduiiely mulir the 
j arch of the t*»rtitii*atioii. Its lliirkness, 

» wliirh nsiuillv enn-'ists of fasrmes well 
I pul together, is of (In same dimen.sion» 

I that merloiib bear; namely from lb to 
5*2 feet. The term pcfUnufU'cre is de- 
rived from f'ntou, signifying the knee, 
to the height ot which it fS generally 
raised. 

GENS, BV. a w'ord in rniirh desul- 
tory use among the Ei*<*iieli, signifying 
ill a general acceptation of it, folks, peo- 
ple, servdiits, soldiers dev. 

if h .\s d’ur fnrt. .S'e < i r m» a k m i s. 

(/h\s dc guerre, Er. itien attached to 
a inilitary profession. 

Aft'S Fr. an affected phrase, 

whicdi w'as formerly used among the 
I'rciich, to signify their servants or iil- 

Undant;^ 
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tendants. It seems to have b(*cn an ar- 
rogant and foolish imitation of won peu^ 
plCf my people. During the monarchy 
of France, this term was in much vogue 
at Paris, and was afterwards adopted by 
almost all the petits waitres, or cox- 
combs belonging to the church, state, 
and army. 

GF.^s dc sac ct de cordcy Fr. an op- 
probrious term ^^•hich the French apply to 
men that deserve chastisement. Inform- 
er times, the cord or rope, and the sack, 
were thecoiniiioii instruments and means 
of punishment. The rope served to 
hang up iiialefuctors; and the sack was 
used to contain their bodies when it was 
ordained, that they should be thrown 
into a river. 

Gejis de wer, Fr. sea-faring men. 

Glxs dd rtquipage, Fr. men belong- 
ing to the train of artillery. 

GENT, Fr, Nation. It is only used 
iif poetry, vi/. La gent, <fui porfe le 
Tarhtu. The Turkidi Nation. In the 
plural numher it is only accepted ac- 
cording t«j the following significations. 

Lc droit da Gen *4, Fr. the rights of 
nations. 

Vwltv it dtoit dts Gens, Fr. to in- 
fringe' or violate the rights of nations. 

Rapcctrr lc droit dcs Gens, Fr. to 
re.spect the rights of nations. 

Lhi trait e du droit da Grxs, Fr. a 
treatise on the rights of nations. 

The following phrases are in familiar 
use among the French, vi/. 

Gens dt juui'tjuc, Fr. men of distinc- 
tion. 

Gens dc conditio/iy Fr. men of con- 
dition. 

^'hotincur, Fr. men of honour. 

Gens dc qualiti, Fi. men of fashion, 
or fjuality. 

Gfns dc cocury Fr. men of spiiit. 

C/ENS tCcp^Cy Fr. this term is used 
among the French, to distinguish odieers, 
gentlemen, who wear sword.**, from 
tho.se -that do nut, particularl\ s.o in op- 
position to ^c/ut dc la robe, or luw^ei'*. 

Gens de wain, Fr. executive charac- 
ters. 

Gfn-! dc sen h e, Fr. useful men, per- 
sons of exertion. 

ifi'ss dr pied, Fr. the same us Jan- 
tasstns, foot soldiers, or men who serve 
ou foot. 

Gens de cheral, Fr. cavalrv, or men 
ivho serve on horbebiick. 


Mille Gens, cent mille ^ens, Fr. any 
considerable number of men. 

Gens, Fr, this word is likewise used 
to distinguish bodies of men that afe iu 
opposition to each other, viz. 

^os Gens ont battu les ennemis, Fr. 
our men, or people, have overcome the 
enemy. 

Flos Gens ont cte, hattus,Tr. our men 
or people have been beaten. 

Jc cratgnois que ce ncj assent dcs enne- 
mis, ct ciloient de 7ios Gens, Fr. I was 
apprehensive that they were our ene- 
mies, but they proved to be our own 
people. 

A^us G EN'*i buttirent Ics vbtj'cs, Fr. our 
men beat your*s. 

Gi'N’s, Fr. when ftillowcd by the pre** 
po.^iiiiui dc, and by a subbtantive, which 
points out any particular piofession, 
trade, tkc. signifies all those per.sons that 
belong tij one nation, one town, &c. or 
who are of one specific profe.bbion or 
calling, as 

Les Gen 5 (rigli^e, Fr. churchmen. 

Lfs Gens de robe, Fr. lawyers or 
gcntlemt n of the loug robe. 

Les Gess de Ji nance, Vr, men con- 
cerned in the distiibutiou of public mo- 
ney. 

Gr..N5(/t‘ Ivi, Fr. means generally 
all pers!;ii^ vvlio have any connectiori 
witli the law i > the wayul prufesMon. 
(irNs (/« /•(//, Fr. Crown lawver?. 

Gj:N’ni>llOMMKS dc la garde, 
eoinmoi.ly calloii Ju bee de corbin, or the 
battle axe, F/ . This company went 
through many ultcraiions under the 
monarchy of France. During the hi>t 
years of that govennnem if '‘^»n^^Sttd of 
1200 guard'i undi r the ( .mmaiid of a 
raptam, a lieutenant, and >n ent.gn. The 
caplaiii had the power oi givinjiaway the 
subaltern coininisbions, and h.id more- 
over the entire luanagenieiu of tlu* rest; 
every xaeanev being in his gift. I'hey 
marrhed in file, each holding his battle- 
axe, before the king on day^ of public ce- 
remony. These wcie clnclly at ihccoro- 
natiuii, and tla; inarr.a'ic of the King, or 
ai tin* reception of the knights of the 
Hol\ Ghost. 

NVhen the company was first raised, 
its parlicnlnr <lui\ was to attend the 
king's pei>on, aiul tube conslaMtly near 
him oil the day of battle. • 

GF.NTIF.HOMME tt Ifubfic 

dims cltaquc compagniv da gordiS Fmn- 

coisr," 
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coiseSf Fr. under the old French o(»vern- 
inent, this person ranked as officicr en 
Mecofitd, He did duty in common with 
, the ensigns of the French guards, and 
took precedence immediately under 
them. His name always stood upon 
the muster roll, but his appointment 
was merely honorary, as he did nut re- 
ceive any pay; hib tour of duty in 
mounting guards, went with that of the 
ensigns, he was obliged to be prc'^rnt 
at all held da^ia, and could liot ubbcnt 
himself without leave. 

GENTILSVIOjM ME8 pnisiommircs^ 
Fr. Gentlemen pensioiiei's. St-e Pln- 
SIOXFRS. 

GEODOESIA, GEODR^^IE, Ir. 
that part of practical geometry, which 
contains the doctrine or art of measuring 
surfaces, and finding the contents of nil 
plain iignres. Among the I'rcncli 
desie means likewise the diusion of 
lands. See Survey txo. 

GEOGRAPHY is the doctrine or 
knowledge of the terre:»rrial globe; or 
the science that teaches and e\plain5> the 
state of the earth, and parts tliereof that 
depend upon quantity ; or it i:» rather 
that part of mixed inathciuatic?, which 
explains the state of the earth, and of 
its parts depending on quantity, \r/. it.s 
iigurc, inagnitiide, place, and motion, 
with the celestial appeafame^, tcv. In 
consequence of tins dcriintion, getjgra- 
phy should be di^ itied into general and 
special, or uni\ers!ti and particidar. 

By universal Geooraphv, is under- 
stood that part of the scieiu'e w hicli con- 
siders /he whole earth in general, and 
explains its propertiea wit lion t regard to 
particular countries. 'Ihl? divi-jiun is 
again distinguished into three parts, ah- 
bolute, relative, and compai:iti\e. The 
absolute part lespects the bodv of the 
earth itself, its parts and p(< iiliar prrH 
perties; as its bgure, maurtiiude, and 
motion; its lands, .seas, luui i iwr-, <N:r. 
The relative part acruunt-* for lla; :ip- 
pearances and accidents tliat happen to 
It from celestial caust.^; and lastly, tlie 
comparative contains an explanatuni 
of those pro|>erties which aii^c* from 
comparing dilYerciit parts of the tarlh 
together. 

Special or particular Oeoorvphy is 
tliat division of the .science which de - 
scribes the constitution and vifuarion <»f 
each single country by itself; and is 


two-fold, V17. ciiorographieal, which de- 
scribes countries, of u considerable ex- 
tent; or topographical, which gives a 
view of some place, or small tract of 
land. Hetice the object or subject of 
geography is the earth, especially its 
siipcrhcies and exterior pai t.s. 

The properties of’ Gloouaphy are of 
three kinds, v i/.. celestial, terrestrial, and 
hiinian. The celestial properties are 
such as iilVccr us by reason of tlie appa- 
rent niution of the sun and stars. These 
are in number. 

1. The elevation of the pole, or the 
distance of a place from the eipiator. 

2. The obliquity of the iliiiriial mo- 
tit ni of the stars above the horizon of 
the place. 

3. rhetime of the longest auu short- 
est dav. 

4. 'I'he eliniate aiul 7one. 

5. Heat, cold, and the seasons of tjie 
year; witii rain, snow, winil, and uth%r 
meteors. 

6. The rising, appearance, and eon- 
timiuiu c of Stars above the horizon. 

7. fhe stars that pass through the 
zeiiilh of Li place. 

8. 'riu! celerity of the motion with 
which, according to the Co| riilran 
hvpoihesis, every place constaiiily re- 
volves 

l*hc terrestrial properties are lhrj.se 
oh.servcd in the face of the count ly, and 
are 10 in numher. 

1. 'file limits and bounds of each 
counliv. 

2. A ^ligiire; 

3. f 1 maunitnde; 

4. V Tjg J niouiiiains; 

6. £ J waters, viz. sprlirgs, rivers, 

1 t hikes ami bays ; 

C.-' ^wrjorjs and (li s(‘rts; 

7. The fruilfiilnrs<,.'iijd barrenness of 
the country, with its vuritjus kinds of 
fruits. 

8. ) C inirierals and fossils; 

9. > 'I'he -j living ci'catures there; 

10. J (longiiudi* and latitude of 
the* place, 

'llie third kind of observations to be 
made in < vi ly crjuiitry is called human, 
lifcuiise it cliir;t!y regards the iiihubi- 
laiit*. of the place. Jt*coiisi»ts of 10 
specifif! hranclies. 

1. I'iicir .statiiie, shape^, colour, nnd 
the lrn!;fh of their lives; their origin, 
meat, and drink. 


2. Their 
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ii. Thi'ir artS) and the profits which 
arise from them, with the merchandize 
they barter oiu; with aiiotticr. 

i). Tlieir virtues and vices, learning, 
capacities, and schools^ 

A. I'heir ceremonies at births, mar- 
riai;cs, and funerals. 

5, Tlie language which the iiihabi<*> 
taiits use. 

0. "\ f political government. 

7. f 1 religion and church go- 

>TI < ''erninent. 

ti.r j cities and famous places. 

1 / remarkable histories and 

^antiquities. 

ll). Their famous men, artilicers, and 
inventions tif the natives. 

'riiesc are the iliree kiiuls of occur- 
rences to be explained in special geo- 
graphy. 

T/ie pttncipftst of Gi:oor. iPiiv, or 
ihqje from wliicli arL^umenrs are druuii 
f<0the proximroi' iiropositions in that 
seienee, are, aeconiiiig to the be^l au- 
thors, of three sorts : 

1. Oeoinetrical, ariilirnetical, and tri- 
gonometrieul propobiiioiis. 

7. Astronomical precepts and iheo- 
nnis. 

d. Experience, being that upon which 
the iireatcst part of geogriqiliy, and 
rhielh the special is foumlccl. 

in |jrnviiig iii'oLM'aphicul propositions, 
we are tt^oliscrve, tlial ^exeral proper- 
ties, and cliiedy the eolt'stial, are e’on- 
finned bypro|ier demoiistrHtiems; beiiiij 
either grounded on experience and ob- 
?ervaiioii, or on the testimony of oiir 
senses: nor can they be proved by any 
otlier ineaiib. There are also .several 
propositions proved, or rather exposed 
to view, by the Lerrestiiul globe, or by 
i^eographiral maps. 

Ollier propositions cannot he so well 
proved, yit are reeined as apparent 
truths. Thu>, though we suppose all 
places on tlic globe, ant) in maps, to he 
laid down in the same order us tlicyare 
reaily on the earth; ncvertheicb.s, iu 
these nnitters, wc rather follow the de- 
seri^lioiis that uro given bv geogi:tphi- 
txil uriu rs. 

(okiouai'hy is vory am ieiil, at least 
the special pai t thereof; for the uncieiits 
scarce went Ifoyond the dcbcription of 
countries. It whs a constant custom 
among the Roniaim, after they had eoii- 
queied or subdued any province, to have 


a map or printed representation thereof 
carried in triumph, and exposed to tlie 
view of the spectators. Historians, re- 
late, that the Roman senate, about IfH) 
years before Christ, sent geographers 
into divers parts to make an exact sur- 
vey and mensuration of the whole globe; 
but tliey scarcely every saw the 20lh 
part of It. When Bonaparte went to 
Egypt, he had this system in vie\V. 

Belbre them, >iecho, king of Egypt, 
ordered rlA> Phmnicians to make a sur- 
vey of the vvliiilo coast of Africa, which 
they accoinplidied in ,'5 years. Darius* 
procured the Kthiopic sea, and liie mouth 
of die Liidu% to be surveyed; and Pliny 
relates, that Alexander, in his expe- 
dition into Asia, look tw'O geographers 
to nieubiire and deseribo the roads; and 
that from their itineraries, the writers 
of the follow iii'j: ages took many par- 
ticulars. Indeed this may be observed, 
tliat wliei‘eu>> most other arts and sci- 
t iiees are sun’erei'* by war, geography', 
artillery, milling, and fortification, atone 
liave been iinproxed thereby. Geogra- 
phy, liowexer, must have been exceed- 
iiiiily defective, as a creat part of the 
globe was then unknown, particularly 
all America, the northern parts of Eu- 
rop<‘ and Asia, wirli the Terra Australis, 
and iMagellamca; and they were aha 
iiriioiant of the eurtlfs being capable to 
be bellied round, aiul ol‘ the torrid zone 
being liabllabie, &c. 

I'lie lioMoiir of reducing geojrraphy to 
art and ey stem, w.is reserved for Pto- 
lemy; who, by adding mutheiiiatical ad- 
vantages to tlic historical niothyd in 
w liidi Jt had been treated of before, has 
ilc.scribod the worlil in a much more in- 
iclligibU’ manner: he has delineated it 
iiiidii' nioie ciTiam rules, and by Inving 
the hi'Uiidb of phiees from longitude 
and laritudt', has discoveri*d other mis* 
lakes, and has left ns a method of dis- 
coi'criiig his own. 

UlxDJJER tirs prisons fnilitaircs^ Fr, 
the su|}€riMtciulant or head jailor of 
imlilary prisi^ns. Under (lie old Fi^uch 
govermneiit, this person had a right to 
\isit all pri.sonei’o that wi‘re not 
lined in dimgeoiis. He could ordor •pro- 
visions ''ood and coal to he cou'ev**d 
to them; but he had not the ndwer of 
permitting women to\isH,or toli^ve any 
mtercoiirse x\ith the soldiers; and when 
their pciiod of imprisonuieiit expired, 
O o 
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hfe cOuld iU)i rletuiii them on account ot* . 
debts contractcil foi- food, lodgings, «n* ' 
feesj&c. Halt* ot* tlie prisoner’s sid** 
sisteiicc for one day, according to liis \ 
/ank, was ghcii on his release. 

CEOMETIUCAL elevatimis^ just 
dimensions of ascent proport ionati' to 
a given scale, &c. See ORriiOGiiAi'iiY. 

GfeOMETKlK, Fr, Ge«)inctrv. 

GiOMiiRiE compoat'ej Fr. conijjound 
geometry, >\hich consists in the know- 
ledge of curvt‘d lines, and of I lie differ- 
ent bodies produced by tbeni. 'fhe im- 
mediate obji ct or iiiient of <‘onipoimrl 
geometry is coiilinctl to c«)nic sec*tions 
and to Imrvof that species. 

Gi OM i r n r L subihne et trnJifiCi ntfnnfr, 
Fr. these terms lia^e been applh^d by 
the French to the now system of iico- ! 
inetry, which was produced by Leibini/, } 
and Newton, when tiny found out the 
method of r.ilcidating lut tnfniii tt*rt. 

GEOMETRY, onuinally siiinitied no 
more than the art of nicasuriiii; the eartii, 
or any distances or dimensions in it ; 
but at present it dwiolts the sci«nict; of 
magnitude in general; coinprehendinn 
the doctrine and relations of wliate\rr j 
is susceptible of anumentation or dnin- ! 
niition, considered iii that liiihr. lienee, | 
to geometry nia\ referred the con- 
sideration not only offlines, surf.M • h. j 
And solids; but aNn ot tune, velo<'it\, : 
number, weight, ^:c. 

Plato thought the word gpoinetrv an 
improper name for ihi*i sf ience, and ac- 
Cordiiigly siib«>iitnted in it-* pl icc tin- 
more extensive one of ineiisunition ; and 
after fliiin, others ga\e it the naiiie of 
p*^itonietn, ns demonstrating not oiiK 
the quaiitirics of all manner of inagni- 
tudes, but also their rpialitits, ration, 
positions, transformations, relations, 
and Proclus calls it the knowledge of 
magnitudes and figuri;.s, and their limit- 
ations; also of their inotioiia and affec- 
tions of every kind. 

Origin and progress o/* Oeomf.tr 
T his science htui its ri^e amone tlu* 
Egyptians, who were in a msinner com- 
pelled to invent it, to remedy tin* confu- 
sion that ecneraily happened in tlieir 
lands from the inundations of the river 
Nile, w'hioh carried away all their boun- 
daries and effaci'd hII the limits of the ir 
possessions. Thu.'*, this invf ntioii« which 
at first consisted only in mcasiiriiig the 
lands, that every person might imve | 


what belonged him, was called geome- 
try, or the art of iiieiisuiing land; ami 
it id pnthablc, lhat the drnnglits and 
•>chenu s, w hicli tlicv were aimiiully com- 
pelled lo make, helped them to discover 
many excellent propeities of these fi- 
iiiireb; wliich .■'peculation has continued 
gradually tfi impnne lo flii.*) day. 

From Egypt inonutrv ^las^ed into 
(rrcecc, wlien* it continued to receive 
improvement from 'rhule-:, Pythagoras, 
Archiim de*., laid id, ivc. The elements 
of geometry, writU-n by I'ui lid in 1.') 
books, arc a mo^l coiiviia iii;i proof to 
what perfi'Ction this science vva*' carried 
among the ancieiii^. Howeier, it llln^t 
be acknowleiiued, that it f' ll short of 
modern geometry, tlic bonmls of winch, 
by the iii\(‘nUoii of lln\io.'is, and tlie 
‘Vli.sco\ cry of tlie alino-'l idiiiiti' order of 
cnr\cs, are greatly enlarg'd. 

Dn-tshifi ()/■ (iioMusm. This ‘d- 
cnee ix mnally distinguished into 
iiieiitary, and r or sL'bliino geo*- 

metry. riu' liist, or cic menlary geo- 
metry, treats of the properties of riLdit 
lines, and of the cmcle, together widi 
tin: llunri s and soluls loimni by them. 
The doetriiio of iiius cunK s fn-si, then 
that of Mil f.tci s, and l:lsll^ that of .solids. 
'1 nc Inula I uronietix r»>in|)!‘ebends the 
do('trilU ofcoini* iiiit 

otlier cnrvt 

Sj'rnfftitri'r ao'l pr'trfn'nl'^ftTuwr^ 
Ti.^ . 'Mie former treats of the propi-r- 
tits of line' and fiiriin a^ Enclid’s I-'ie- 
iiuiits, Apollonnis's ('onie Seri ion*, iNic. 
and the latter shews how to apply tlu-^v 
sjH'Cularion'' lo ihe n*»e of ineiisnralion, 
iKivitraTion, ■*mx*’ving, takmu Iniuhts 
and fiistanre', g niging, foVtiticatioii, 
gimnrrv, CVe. 

Cstjfthif ss of ( Ji o'f I 1 i;y. Tts nsefn!- 
ness extends to almo>l every art ami ‘•ci- 
cnce. By the In ljj oi it, asirtiiionurs 
turn their observaMoiis lo advantage; 
regulate the duration of liine*J, season^, 
year.-, cycles, and epodi-'; and mea- 
snre the ilistance, moiion, and iiiagni- 
I tiide^i of tin* lieavf ii!v bodies. By it 
! ge»)graphers dctfrinitie llie figure and 
magnitude ot* the whole i-artli; iind de- 
lineate the extent and bearings of kin-.'- 
doms, provinces, liarbbnis, \*c. It is 
from tliis science .also, that ardiiieei^ 
fltrive their just merisnrc niid <'<ni’<trnc- 
I non of public cdihcts, aif well ;is ofpri* 
fate houoeai 

‘ I* 
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It is by the iissistaiico ol‘ geometry ihiit 
fiigiiieers conduct all their works, take 
the situation anil plans of towns, the 
distances of places, and the ineusme of 
such things as arc only accessible to the 
e\c. It is not only an introiUiction to 
fortification, but foghly nccc'^snry lo 
imdianicN. On gcoiuclry likewise de- 
pends ihc theory of gunnery, inininj, , 
iiiusif, optics, pei-pectivc, diawing, me- j 
chanies, nydraulic-, pneuiiiatics, ^e. j 
We may disliiiiiuisli tlii' progress ot j 
geoioeiry into thue ages; the first of 1 
hich was in it^ inejidian gl<»ry at the j 
time when Kuclid’s Kleinents a|>peared; j 
the seeond beii'iinliig wi h Archumdes, : 
reaches to the lime of Descartes; wlm i 
hv :i|iplMii'j; algebra t<J the < leiiu nt-s of 1 
geoimflv, gave a new torn to this m i- ! 
tiicc, wiiiih has bet M c.irrud tti its ut-*. 
nio*<t pt 1 fectioii by our Ic.oaied emnitrv- . 
man Si/ Isaac Xewlon, aod l>y tlie Get- j 
Il\;in pliilo-ophcr I.ellmi!/. | 

GI'OKGI'., ih kiitL:hl ttf St. Gcu/gt, I 
has Ik ( ti liie di imuiiiiatiuu of .seveial 
iniliiarv onier"', wla rcof (hat of the gar- j 
ler Is one of the most illustrious. Jsec | 
(IvKiHi. I 

I'lie iigure of St. George on horse- | 
hack, worn by tin, kings of Kiiglaud, ! 
and knights companions of the gartir is i 
so cal lid. 1 

GKKllE, Fi\ limans liteiallya sheaf, j 
but here it .signilies a sort of artificial j 
lirenork, which is placed in a peipen- 
liicular manner, and rvseiubles a sheaf. 
See .Iets dejeu. 

GERAIS, Fr. small coastiiiy: vessels 
employed h\ the Fieiich, to keep up an 
mtcrcnur<o with Egvpt. 

GEUry, a dart, which is used by the 
Turks when they go into action. It is 
about three fei*t in length. 

(ifiSE, Fr. a we apon used in former 
limes; rcs>einbling a javeliti. 

Gi-ses and il/ri/rm were tulopted by 
the Alluhroges (a body of ancient Gnuls 
so culfedj iiiclcpeiuieiitly of' the broad 
cut and thrust sw'ord, which the Swiss 
still wear. These instruments were only 
one cubit Long; half the blade was 
peflrly square, but it trrminated in a 
round point that was CNecediiigly keen. 
Vingil in his /T.neid culls this species of 
blade, alpin^ meaning, no doubt, to con- 
vey, timi it wus in general use among 
the neighbouring iiiiiabitants of the 
Al^s. Not only the lloumHS} but the 


(i reeks received it into tiieir armies, 
Tile former retained the full apuella- 
tioii and called it hut the Istttor 
coirupled it into //.we. This is the only 
weapon which thi/se soldiers wore that 
esefirti'd malefactors, whp were con- 
liciimeil to ilealli, to tlie place of execu- 
tion, The term gese was also applied 
to a soil of javelin. 

GESSATKS, a people of whom Poly- 
bius speaks in his history of the ancient 
Gauls, unit wlio inhabited the ciiuntne.<^ 
lying adjacent to tbe Alps, and to the 
1 1 \ er Rhone. According to some writers, 
they were *>0 called, because they con- 
stantly wore gests. Tlie ncse is said tu 
have been u d.irt which the ancient 
(iaiiK exclnsnelN used, and which some 
auibors have cilice cunfoundc'd with the 
p€rtia»ii?it oi porttsiifi, a sort of liaibert, 
talleii by otheis \i jui'eUii. This word 
was used in Provence, as late a& the jear 
loOO; lor in the inventory which wus 
taken of the good>, fui nit lire, &c. up- 
pi rraiaing to tlu'Teinplar>,wi*lmd^'ewtfS 
or gMis particiilarly ■'pecilied in the list 
of wcMpon^ and iron instruments, which 
was undei stood to mi'aii^n.Nr, and under 
that appellation was deposited in the 
kmgk archives at Ai\. See Boucher, 
iio;/. Frov. lav. ii. c. 4. p. 82. Tlr.» 
'.aine autlior furilier asserts, that the 
and the 6Vv4(//t’5 ro(/k their names 
froiu that weapon. Jle quotes Julius 
Cmsar’b account of the word gesi in 
contirinution of his own opinion. Many 
authors have mentioned the same term; 
among otliers, Justus, Lipsus, Hugo, 
Chcvfc‘», Vossius, Nr. 

Gessa'je ou Gesate, Fr, a knight 
among the ancient Gauls, who took de- 
light m war, and frequently vohmteerctl 
his services hevond the houndarics of 
his native country. Whenever a neigh- 
1 laouring country made a levy of men, 
it was usual for the gessates to accom- 
pany the troops, from u conv iction that 
It wo^ld be dishonourable in them to 
remain inactive at home. Tiiese ad- 
venturers, or knights-erraiit, were culled 
gessates, either on account of tbe gessiis 
or large dart, whicli they carried, or, 
us Polybius imuj^nes, on account of the 
subsistence which was paid them, anc| 
was called by that name. 

GESTES, tr. From the Laftiii ges^ 
tum^ or rei Brilliant aetjous, 

Oo memorable 
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memorable doetls and- exploits, per- 
foriTicd bv great generals. 

nrSI’l’Ki', a iin»tion oi* the hodv 
intenrliHi tObiiiniM bomeidoa, or pasMi>u 
of the mind. All othcers* and soldiers 
who make use of any menacint; m'stiire 
before a command in*!; or superior otli- 
or before a roiirt-in:irtia!» are lia- 
ble to be punished Lv the articles of 
war. 

GEZE, Fr. a rentrant an|ikN Mhich is 
made u-iih slate or lead, anfl forms a 
gutter between two root's. It is like- 
wise railed «o//r, or pantile, 

GIIEUIAH, the capital and strongest 
part of Angl ia's dominions, which con- 
sisted ot an extent of coa>?t, from whence 
this piratical state was a perpetual source 
of uneasiness to the tradiui: ships of all 
the European nations in India. It cost 
the English Kast-India company o0,()00/. 
annually to protect their own ships. 
Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fiftv 
gallivats, crovsded with men, generallv 
composed Angria's principal licet, des- 
tined to attack ships of force or liurthen. i 
The vessel no sooner came in sight of the 
port or bay whore tlie licet was lung, 
tliun they slipped their cahle> and put 
out to sea. If the wind blew, then* con- 
struction enabled them to sail ahn»)>t 
fast »s the wind; uiid^if it va^calin, 
die gallivats rowing towed the grab',: 
wh^n within cannon >hot <if the cliac(, 
they generally asseinhled in her stem, 
and the grahi atcacke<l lu r at a distance 
with their prow guns, firm!; fir^L only at 
the masts, and taking aim when the 
three masts of the vcastd just op»ened all 
together to their view ; l>y which means 
the shot would pn»bably strike one or 
other of the tliree. As soon as the chare 
was dismasted, they came neaier, and 
battered her on all sides until she struck ; 
and if the defence was obstinate, thty 
scnit a numlier of gallivats, with two 
or three hundred men in each, who 
boarded sword in hand fruiii all«<juur- 
ters in the same instanr. 

The English, trusting to the report of 
t^ic^ natives, had, until the y(-ar 1756, 
believed Gheriuh to be at least as strong 
IS Gihniltar, and like that situated oii 
I mountain, which was iiiaecf .H.sihJe 
rom thp .sea. For this reason it was 
^solved to send vessels to.reconnoitre 
tj which sendee commodore vfames, 
'gnandfatfacr to the pre.sent Lord Uun- 


clifto) ill ilic Protector, with two other 
ships, performed, lie found the enemy’s 
fleet at anchoi in the harbour, notwith- 
standing which, he approached within 
cannon shot of the fort, and having at- 
tentively ctinsidered it, returned at the 
einl f»f December to Ihunhin , and <lc- 
scribed the phicp, viich jt truly wa'', 
A cry strong ind(‘ed, hut far from being 
inacrc'*‘'ihli‘, oi nnprc:iiiable. 't his place 
wiiN taken hv the laiMlish troops, under 
the commiiinl of colonel Clive. There 
were fomul in it 20u pu-ei ^ of cannon, 
six brad's inortar.>, and a (ire.it cpiautitv 
of ammunition, and military and nauil 
Stores of all kinds ; the money andi lVeet>i 
of otlu r l.md>, ainmmtcd to 
.stirlinir. All this booty was/li\ided 
amoiiiisr tin* »*aptor«;, withont any re- 
*ser%c Cither for the nation, or the com- 
uny, In Uss than a month llie Eiei- 
isli, with flair allies the Morat lie’s, 
got p()->st's^iiv,i of all the leirirories 
wrested tro.n the la'.ur hv Ancria’s 
predecessors, and wliah they had for 
seventy years despaired of ever heni'i 
able to recove r. Sir lli^torv of Indo-*' 
tan, Hook V. pane |t)lJ to tl7. 

(ilHl’il.IN, Fr. I ho name of a pow- 
erful faction inlfah, w Inch opposi d ir- 
sell to that of the iiittlphi^y the ance-,- 
tors of onr pre^int ii’ininnir famih. — 

I Ills factiiiii htgan ahoiil the middle of 
the llirh crntnrv, iind was ocrasiom'd 
by a didVrcncr whiih exi'.ied belwren 
the Emperor Tredviick II. and Pope 
Gregorv l\. 

ik ////-( fl BE KNE, I’f’. a coiiunon car- 
toueh-bivx. 

(ilBll M/I'AR, a strong town of .\n- 
dahjsia^ m Spain. Gibraltar* was for- 
merly tliougbr to lu* imprcgnalile; hut 
it was Uiki n by Sir George Hooke m 
1701, and has reinuiiied in the hamlsof 
the Engli.sli ever .•'luce. It. hasbt en se, 
vei-al times attacked by the Spimiank-, 
who have always bem iinsiicce.->fn|, 
'riieir last elfort to receiver it was made 
Scptenriber l:3tli, t7«2, witli floating bat- 
teries, in w'bicli were moiinted 212,brass 
cannon and nmrtars. 'riie I'Vench united 
with the Spaniards on lids incMiiorable 
occasion; sind the brother to tlie hint 
king of the French, (then Count d^V^' 
tois, and now ci-dcvaiit Monsieur) com- 
manded tile camp at St. Uoclir, from 
whence the ofleiisive operations were di- 
rected. General Elliot (whom the sol- 
diers 
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diers* hunmurously calUnl the CAick of the 
Bocky ami who was afterwards created 
J^ord llcathfield) had prepared a trri'at 
iiuinher of red-hot halU aj»aiust the at- 
tack; and those so elTcctually destroyed 
the lloatiiij: liatteries, that the S})aiii- 
ards were ureal ly amioyed, aii'l leiiii- 
rpjished the eiitcrpi i/f'. Vor partK o- 
Uirs, see Drink water’s iiiejjc of (Jibnii- 
tar. 

(IFN, ill inlliiarv nu'elianies, J*; ;» 
machine for iirt'ut weiiih s; it !*> 

composed of loim le;;Sj o t;f w Inch are 
kept at a propi r dislaiu e h} im aii^ of 
*2 iron har-^ llvt'd on one of the iriis hy 
a .staple pas^nijj; lhroiii;h a hole at one 
end : the otiier end hub a liooK wliieh 
entors^into a staph* fi\ed into i)»e other 
lei;, so as to be laken oil' or put on at 
ple.ibiire. • 

At il feet from the bottom It, a roller, 
ii)|on whieli the <'.djle is wound; and 
the;l le^s are joined loL'ellier with an 
iron holt, about whieh they iiwivt*. to 
this holt also lived .m mill lutll-riia; 
to hook on a wimllas*^* when ilie i»iii 
btandb nprii:ht, so that the lens stand at ! 
a pi oper distance, one end of the <‘itbie • 

fastened to a j;un, inoitar, or other ■ 
weii»ht; and the utlier passi s thrnunh 
the pullies and about the roller, whieli ’ 
is turned round by means of hami- 
Spikes piis.sin^ through the iioles in the | 
ends of the roller; whilst a man holds | 
the cable ti^ht, the i;iin i» raistd to liie ; 
height re(|mredyand the carriage is thus j 
easily placed under it. I 

(-■INC Is, a place in India, situated i 
:v'»m. N. W. of I’ondieherry. I 

GINDl. Expert horseuieii among j 
the 'furls, who can ride, full gallop, i 
standing upright upon their saddles; 1 
suddenly throw iheiiiselv<*'. olf in order 
to surprize a pursumn eneiny, and per- 
form \arious other feats. 

GINJAULS, or UlNGAULS,an In- 
dian Dume, .signify inn large muskets used 
\Mlh a rest, somewhat siuuiar to those 
invented by Marshal Vaubnn, for the 
defejnee of foi ts. 

.OIONUI.IS. A volunteer corps of 
f'.'ivalry among ilu* Turks, who are com- 
manded hy a colonel, appjinted for that 
purpose, culled GionuU Afsasi, They 
are under tlie immediate orders of the 
vi.sirs, and arc generally distinguished 
from the rest of the Turkish army, hy 
their during Und intrepidity. 


GIKANDE, Fr. the chief chisttu-, 
or asaemhlage of an artificial firework, 
with which a shew', or illmninatipn is 
generally concluded. 

The lire-work.s on St. Peter’s day at 
Jloinc were terminated by a girande or 
elie«-t, eoiiurmiiig no less a number than 
from 8 to 10,000 fiisccs, from wliieii 
cncumstuni e tiu' name wa.s adopted. 

Tlu* ellei l, i»ow< \er, 1" not more bril- 
iitmt than what has betMi produced in 
j I’lunce bf a siuiillrr nuanlity of fuseeit 
contaiujiig large r pmponions of compo- 
^ sitioi). 

! A mrcjiflt ma\ be made by uniting 
* se\tial < Ik sts or ( hitlers togellier, and 
Mciinnc, uilli a inairh of conimunica- 
tioii, a regular mtlammaiion. 

GIKAN 1)01.1'’, 1 ) . literally a chan- 
delier; a duster of diamonds. 

GiHvvDoLis. Fr. circles ornamented 
with hist'i ". I'lii y are iisfd in fire- 
woi Is. Si e Soi I n s toornavs. 

01 KOI K ri’K, Fr. this word has 
been used by the rrerich to signify a 
sort of ornaiiu nt whieli wii< evdusively 
placed upon the houses of the ancient 
iif»bihty. The author of tlic Nouveaji 
Dictwnnairc Militahr, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the subject. “ It 
is well known, that in ancient times, 
and 4 ven mitil the last century, noblt*- 
men alone could ornament the tops of 
their dwellings and dm e-houses .^with 
weathcr-cix’ks; but it is not generally 
knovMi, thai in older to be entitled to 
I hi- prn ilege, enrh nohleman must have 
hern tlie foimiost man in entering at 
(he breach of a bchicord place, ayd liave 
planted his banner mi tlie rampart. 

CUROUErrKS Fr. Weathercocks, 
vanes. 'I'liey are seldom or ever used on 
shore, except us weather cwks on tops 
of chureli-*:leeplt*s, &c. 

GiKorciTt in the singular numlier^^ 
akso means, figuratively, light, iiiron- 
Mant, not to be depended upon. As re 
jntne o(t’citr cat nussi ginmettc gue de 
couf lithe. Tliia young oihcer is as ligliL 
U.S usual. 

G IS rE)^, Fr. pieces of wood which are 
made use of in the con.struction of plat- 
forms to batteries, and upon which the 
umdriers or broad planks are placed. 
GLACIS. See Fohtification. 

Gi.xcis (f*une ruriiir/ir, Fr. an insen- 
sible slope which is made upon tlie 
c^matium (a member of architectuiv, 

whereof 
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whereof one* li.ilf fonvex, aiitl tho j was used at the sio«>o of V'alencieruics^ 
other coiifuu", of a i onii>!i. ; nhfn tliat place Mirrendcaed to his 

CaADIAT(>U,GLAl)IATi:rR,7V. i Rovjl UinhnohS the DukeofYtwk, 

B sword-ni.i\ er or pi i/c-fiiiiiii r. Tin old | iinnit.}>ou h(iUn>ijifi'artificcs^Yv.ji}ohcs 
Koniaiib woie aci'u.'-toiiud fo uiakelhoir ! or balloons \Iiirh aro iillcd with artiti- 
»lave> liiiht ^\ith one aia>tlu’r at rheir •! cial tire, Tlicv arc u.^od to set lire to 
public ft>ti\als, aiul the oidv weapon |l aa inc'iii\'3 town or works, 6ic. 
die V Used, was a *;ladiiis <ir swiiid. — li (J Loai.s r/r /a/. Fj*, a rartoiich made 
Thi*' barbarous practice was abolished .'i of loaslifd papi.r, which is laid upon a 
bv the emperor Theodoric in tiie \ear of j, wooden l»ow I, and inaili* perfectly rouiiiJ. 
Christ but it pievuilcd auion^ the Ir :•» afu i AartU ]K'rf()raied in several 
ancient Britons, and in lai^iUtnd to a ! places, and filied w itli intlaiiunablc com- 
mucfi later (iatt. ' po'>itioii tliar used in the itiaklm; up 

(iLAIS niititahr, Fr.a niilitarv com- ‘ of /(nicrx t) t’c/. 'rhvin^ianl itratciies, 
pliment which was paid to the reinaiiis ' a\ci v bnuhi and In civ fiic issues out. 
Ot a docea‘>eil •general. It consiNud in ; m il.e "twral hob-, 
a (lisihaiijt of ordmu.ee. In a ( nil , ( TOIItl', i’/ . an iiriificial liro-work^ 

sense, means the chimini; of Lclis . wliieb lese'nbV- a 1 . 0 !:e -nn, lu nee also 
at the death of a pari^ii piie^t. . calitil Snim'. Ir imnle l)v intans of 

CiLAl'^T', J*; . clav, or putu rV rarili. wo 0 '>n \\ lu • 1 emirainnn: lorn cirelc<, 

Fi\ lu do over With pot- ! i a ll cue ic flamni-lmiL:; fowsinis the cen- 
ter’s eartli or clav. It;, and ki pt at cpial di-taiices from 

frLAl\ r., fV. a liroarl-^w 'M'd or fal- one aiiorlnr. roitv-ti'rht /t/.s* t/c /id/, 

fuhm, aacieiillv so called trom t!a I.i- • or fiie are tied to ilu-'C (U-» 

till Word 'Idu vtoid is seli{«»ia j eh - ; t jei taenty I’renrii ii'che5 

Used e\'ApL finniatlu lN, as, (r I loii_^ .lad ihcie aii twelve of tin rn 

lie /ff ’ //.>•* o'j% the ^^^o^d of pistic. h\e(l to laeh of iln^ fn.r circh ", Ihe 

CiLATUl), a k:ad ui indotit, sa c?,l- v,‘Oire or "ou d e. placid in the mid- 

led l-y the S ixoii-. die of tin* piia- ipt' liic-v^erk, 

GI AS i'/, kiicil, 'j MfUUint frl/lUV, honour, leputa- 

CriJB a vtvvfmc;<;nl i nf pa.- tion and laihc, .tc(pmfd b\ niilitai N ai- 
Uaimert, w ! :cli d’l * ( n I, that «i.« Ici'li 1 < lueveinen^*^. I’liat piei'art'H.is spleiidoi, 

\ and mnfr wlif f»<* co! lacii.h j wha !i pla\" round llie brows of ,i wai- 
w Noimaii evfi.K tiM.i. sh«.o!d f<i‘ feii rlu liior, and b:*" been cullrcud by land 


privii. iiis o! tin li m i'iciai (oimri v. if 
ihev did ra’t ‘;h.i\i rt e n; ju r lip 'Ibis 
JACI took plia i wi e l'<l:ind wa" fiist 
cuiU{iKr< li, ic'd it- todistai- 

CUlill dUMK '< *-!inrti'*s t»f the iruadeis 
I'iO.'ii tile »j!d ii i-n j.oIjuiu lliat traetd 
Its oiicin to Miksim-, who wore u luiiji; 
beard, 

GLinir, e?/ GLYFllK, Fr. si^rni, 
fics £Lf-ntra»ly e\erv sptcies of < .in.d or 
hollow, winch roM"t!inics iin\ part of 
frri liimeiit al arci utectu re. 

See fi'.ooiiAPUY. 

Globk of cn/np) t.^s^irn, t^/ohr lU co/t?- 
pr tssiony Jt. a i^lohe. n"< fi m ilie ait.u k 
BTid dedeiire ot places. SV In n the cliaiii- 
ber of a niine has ijten establisjied and 
completed inearth of an lioinoiieneous 
aatuie, the p4iwder wlm li is depo-ited 
iii it, acts, r/n ta kin;: fire, throicdioiit 
the circiinifeietire of the i»aid chamber, 
Bod by b^VrJoin^, di^lodirf** a bii*i;e rpian- 
tUy of earth, and throw 6 It up to a 
SUCH (lidtuucc. A ulobt uf this &ort 


"•nice, f Miaor/lin.iis m uuis, and uu- 
hleml"hcd inU;:Mi \; b«it wlfu li inay de- 
I •'crt the irn ate^r heio ilnoni;li one iiii- 
■ fortmiate failure, o< c.iMoiied by the fii- 
• ttdily of lumiaii impel tVrtion. 

GO. The \ i lb i'» is \ariousIy n'^erl 
in a militiuy >>i ii^e, as to inercli in a 
hosiile, or waiiur manner. 

Tol ’iO off'j nojiliis to depart from 
. any po"t. 

7b (io u/i, to make an attack, 
j To Go Ottr, to revolt, 

I To Hit to j;') upon any expedi- 
! tioii, t\'c. 

! 'To i if) ouly is likew isf frerpu ntly u^ed 
I to siunify the ai L of llnlilini; a duel, ai) 
I /« infit out uifh a hrolhcr n^inr, and 

I utts sli^/tlh/ anu/i.lift. 

j GOA, a strong town on the Malabar 
coast, beInni;iiii;to tin* Poi tuuiioe. The 
I chief trade is in arrack. 'Khis fort wui| 
1 Liken by the Kri^lish April *2d, 17, 
j GOGGLES. Ghisses, iiMudlv worn 
i ill wariu countries^ to defend iW cye;^ 
• rr(*iH 
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fvoin tho heat ol‘ the sun, anil the dust ' such luuiibers ot‘ enemies; and the m>1- 

of the soil. In order to derive real ho diers sceinint; much delighted at this 

nelit from these glasses, there should opportunity, of having what they cri41rd 

be apertures round the edges to let in a fair knock at the Frenchmen on llie 

the air. The tenn is rather vulgar* but plain, ^lajor f.awreiice took advantage 

in general acceptation, and Comes from of the good dispostion of the whole. 

To goggle — ^To look asquint; a deriva- and giving due commendations to their 

lion not thoroughly apjnopriate. spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack 

GOLAUAll or (U)Jd)All, an In- the rock with ti<cfl havonets, whilst la* 
dian term, signifN ing a store keeper, or j inms'lf with the n st of the troops, 
a storo-hou>c-ket per. whct icd round the loot of it to engage 

Gt)LA\DA AZKK, tlic Indian term ' the French haltalion. The soldiers re- 


fer an artilli ry man. 

OOlX'GN 13 All, a province in India, 
coin]>relK'nding the nahohsinps of Ar- 
cot, ('an«)ul, (Aulapa, Itaianiandri and 
f 'hicacolef \'C. See History of Indus- 
tun, pr^c^ l.id, lri'2. 

Goi.con I) \n, funm rly Jt ritv , and the 
Ca))ilal of tin- priAmcc. It Mood at the* 
foot of the rock and fortre ss of the same 
n:i 4 iic; hut the city has loiit; since been 
de'*«*rted; and Us inha}iitaiit< iiunoied 
to Hyderabad; ncvertlu less U'l name 
is still frer|uently uscd in iiidostan, 
^ hen in reality the city of Hyderabad 
i'- meant. 

GOf.Dl'A’ Roi'kf a .spot nearTritchi- 
nopoly in India, wlucli Ins hi on reo- 
dcrtMl iiiimurtal hy tin' wciory that was 
gamed by the Ih•i(i‘^h lnn'ps omt the 
FriMich and their allies in I he 

folhiwing extract fmni the tirst loloino 
of the History uf Indostan cannot fail 
to he interesting and Lo aitfying tucvesy 
Fhiglish reader. We shall relor him tti 
paLms‘J«V, '>90, 291, iVc. for a derailed 
account, and lernain satisfied with giv- 
ing the gem lal Js^ue of a bold and dar- 
ing enlerpi i/e. 

“ Tile Frencli battalion (to cpiote the 
antlior’s ow II W(»r(ls,) w i.s now ani\ed 
behind the rock, and their ai lillery from 
till' right and li lt of it wcie iinnu upon 
the Knclish troops; the lock If was 
eovoicd hy their se.iiioys, "uppoited by 
itieir giTniidiei'«; llie wlitih* Mv'*ore 
army was drawi up in one* great body 
!it the distance of a cnmitui shot in the 
roar; the Morattocs, were, as Usual, liv- 
ing about in small di taeinnents, and 
iiiakinc changes on the llaiiks and rear 
01 the Fiiglisli Imitiilion, m ordci to iii- 
timidate and create confusion. 

“ In such circumsi UICC3, tlie olbcors 
uiumimuiisly agreed in opinion with 
their general, that it was safer to make 
t| I'alUiit push, than to retreat btforc 


I ceived the onlcis with three hu/zas, 

I and tile irrenadiers setting out at a great 
' rate, lliougli at the same time keeping 
I their ranks, pairrno attention to th<5 
] •‘CatteiCfl file rlity recei\ed from the 
! rock, nor made a hall until they got to 
the top ol‘ It ; w hilst the t nt'iny icrrilicd 
I at their mm pidity, descended as they 
I were inouniing, w uhout daring to stand 
I ihe'-liin k of thi ir onsrr. Some of the 
! best sepo\s follow I'd tlio grenadiers, 

: and all to^etber btgan. a strong tina 
[\ upon the French troops, drawn iij) with- 
j| lu pistol shot hi low. In the mean time, 
jj Mr. A-innk. piieeivnii:, that the left 
I Hank of his baitabon. would, if it riv 
inclined iliawn np facing the north, be 
;• exp«'M<l to the Knghsii troops, vs lieeung 
j’ round the foot of ihe rock, ctiaii^cd his 
jl povjiion, and drea up fiiLing tlie wisl, 

I in or.lir lo oppose them in front. Hut 
I liiis movement expose*! hA right liank 
\\ to tlie fuc of ihc gr»'C idiers and sopovs 
;[ from tin lock, by whicli his troops had 
already suffi i- d .;on->idci abl\, wheniho 
j J'higlish baitiilioii CM c itiiig their « \olu- 
j lion With great addie-'.s, drew »r,p .il 
I unee di irilv opjio-Uc to the enem • .P 
j the distance of ‘,*0 yards, 
j 'l*?ie French trou^l^ wT'rL* strark wlih 
I CtmMiTiialion upon <ci'iiig thcmstdies 
I thus li.u inL’ly allarked in the luid-t of 
! tlicir numerous alliis, by sia h a h.uuifii! 
tif men a-oiMI rairnpeHU-jVMthSd belong- 
ing to the aitillery. and no more than 
oUO stpoys. Indeed a st range, r, lakuig 
a view of the two armies from the top 
of one of the roek > on the plain, woaid 
scaieeU have h/iievod, that tin' one 
leiiturid lu dispute a province with the 
uther. 

Mr. Asti uc exerted hii>i<rlf a bi.ive 
and active odic» r, and with ijiiiicMlty 
jircv.uled oulii? men lo ket p their i;.; 
with rfxtovcied aims, until the Ihad'di 
gave ihcir lire, which fulling m n w.* !i» 

Ic^edcd 
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levelled discharge frum the whole bat- I 
Cation, and seconded bv a hot tire I'roiu ; 
Che^k, together with a discharge of j 
grape shot from the tir>t field piece that | 
came up, threw them into irreparable i 
disorder; they ran nwa^ with the at-' 
most preeipitaMori, leaving three pieces ! 
of cannoiii ith some miiiiiiinitiuii carts { 
behind them, 'rhe iVIorattoes immedi- j 
ately made a gallant elVort to cover their I 
retreat by flmting theul^elves between, ' 
mid some of the wrenailiers*^ ho liad | 
run forward to seize the held pieces, 
fell under their sahres. Animated by 
this success, they attacked the batta- 
lion, pushing 111 several charges up to 
the very bavuiietSj anrl enikavourmg to 
cut down the men, who constantly rc- \ 
ceiveci them vMih ^o much .sfeadines**, i 
that they were not able to throw a sin- ! 
gle platoon into di^or<ler: at K ngth I 
buying surtoreil iniif*h, and lost ’•everal | 
of their ineii by the iiict>Miiit tire of i 
the line, tliey desisted from thtir at- ; 
tacks, and retriatcd lo the main body i 
of the .Mv&oreaiiN. Auionu't their dead 
was Railapah, one of their principal of- ; 
fleers, hrotlier-iii-law to Murari-How, a • 
very gallant man, iiiiich t "teemed b\ , 
the Lnghsh. who had often sci ii liini ! 
exert himself with great bra\ei\ wlieii 
fighting on flieli side; he ha<i biokc | 
bis sworti rutting down a grenadier, ; 
when another, wiio was ln.i<img his 
piece, and saw his i riinrudi' fail, shot | 
both ball anrl ramrod ihrouiifi his bodv. I 
111 the mean Linu' tin Tn neh never ; 
)iulted until tliey got into the rear of 
the AIvsore ariiiv, when their rjibrrr" 

' pre\ailt'd on tin in to gtt mt«) orrUr 
again, and drew* them up in line vxirh 
their allii''<, liuin wlieiiee they tin d 
their two remaining lield pTiLs with 
great vi\arit\* nltiioinjli tin. ?*luit did 
not rearli above half way. . 

The inajru* reinaiiirrl three hour- at : 
the foot of the loek, in ender lo give 
tiieiii an opportunity <d' nnt'wing tlie ' 
fight; but hiidiiig that the\ slnwcd no ! 
luclinatioii to move towaids him, lie ' 
prejiared to return to bis latnip, h-aving | 
them to lake pf»S"r >sion of the rock : 
again at their peril; for since tlie loss ' 
of the sepovs that defended it at ! 
tlic beginning of the tirtion, he did not I 
think it *f>Mjdent to expose amitlu r di- | 
tiichiiieiit to tiu saiiir risfpie, at s»K*ha j 
^^Cofice from hi- main bodv . 'i'he tiirce i 


guns w ith the prisoners were placed in 
the cenler, anil the troops marching in 
platoons on eacfi side, the artillery was 
distributed in the front, rear, and in- 
tervals of tiic column. The rear had 
^ca^cely got clear of the rock into the 
plain, when the whole of the enemy's 
cavalry set up tlicii* shout, and came 
furiously on, ^louri^hing their swords, as 
if they were re-^olved to extenniiiate at 
once the handful of men that opposed 
them. Whosoever has seen a body of 
10,000 horse advancing on the full gal- 
lop all together, will acknowledge, wiili 
till' Marshals Villei'i and Suxe, that 
their appearance is tremendous, be their 
dI^cipimc or coiirui:c‘ what it^viil; and 
such an onset would doubik*';? havedw" 
concerted untried loldier.s; but the ene- 
my had to deal with veli rans, crpial to 
aiiv who have done liunour to tlie Bri- 
tish nation ; men com meed by repeated 
expciicnce, that a body of well disCH 
plmed Jutunlrv would always prevail 
again-t n i e^ular cav airy, let tin ir nuiii* 
lieis be evfi so gieat. In this conli- 
denre iht V halted, and without tlielea^t 
ciuotinn. waiud for the entmy, who 
wiTesulfeird lo conic suthciiiitlv near 
before the si'jnal was given to ihi rlil- 
j lerv oliiceis; the caiiiionade then be- 
gan from eight six poundeis. loaded 
with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
ofitL'ht or ten shot m a minute from 
e.icli piece, so well dnteted, iliut every 
-hot winl among the crowd, as was vi- 
-ible bv the iiiimbers that dropped: lliM 
-ooii stt/p|>ed their career, uiiil lh*y 
i "tood awhile like men astonished h\ the 
fail of thunder; Iml finding no luter^ 
inis«>ion rii the tiie, and that ttie batta- 
lion and -epov - rescrv i d ihi irs with rccii- 
veiiti aims, they went to the nghl aboul 
and got out of the reac h as fust us tin y 
had come on; le,aviiig the troops to ri^ 
turn quietly lo their camp. 

’I’lius was Tritchinopoly saved hv u 
.success, winch astonished even 'those 
who had gamed it; nor was the attempt, 
however (les|H;rate it might s^cein, justi- 
fied by the .snccc .ss alone ; for as ilie city 
would iiievitalily bavc; fallen if tbe Kiig« 
tish had remained inactive, so the lo^s 
of it would Imve been hastened only a 
' few days if they had Ixicn defeated; 
and major liiiwrence iindoiibtcdlv acted 
w ith as much sagacity as spirit, in risk- 
ing every tiling to gain u victory, on 
• vviucli 
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which alone depended the preservation 
of the j;reat object of the war." 

GONDECAMA, Gondegama, a ri- 
ver ill India, which makes the northern 
boundary of the province of Arcot; 
Condavir extends between this and the 
river Kristna. 

GON DOLA , ( GondoIt\Vv.) tliis word 
may be taken in two senses, viz. to sig- 
‘nifyacup; or a small barge whicli is 
flat and long in its construction, and 
js only moved, or worked by oars. Gon- 
dolas are much use<l upon the canals 
in Venice; they are iciy remark- 
able fur their shape, and the great 
swiftness with which the y glide through 
the water. 'I'he middle ^i/ed ones are 
uhout thirty feot long, and arc onlv 
four feet hroad across lh< middle, gra- 
dually tapering towaids e:uh end, and 
rising in two sharp and narrow points 
to tjie oidinary la ight of a in.in. Tpon 
the prow is fixed aii non of an unemn- 
moii length, whah does not CNceed 
half a liniicr’s breadth in ilnckno" ; 
but which IS four fiiigd i broad, itini i» 1 
^o disposed as to cut flic air. Ihe up- 
per part of tins iron, which is flatter 
than the rest, stret< he-> out in the shape 
of a large hatchet, a full foot in length; 
so that when the gondola is on her way, 
it seems to menace e\ery thing before 
it, and to force its paasiige. 

GON OOLEEHS,'^Go 7 nyo//tTi’, rr.)the 
men who leave the managcinent ut the 
gondolas at Wnice are so called. The 
e<|uipinent of a gondola scUlum exceeds 
two persons, even on board of those 
barges that belong to foreign ambas- 
sadors. It sometimes happens that 
there are •four, when persons of dis- 
tinction go to their country houses. The 
gondoleers never sit down, but row the 
barge standing uprighr, and push for- 
ward. One mnn always plies in the 
fore part of tlie gondola, and the other 
is at the poop. 

(iONM* A 1 X)N, I an ensign or stmid- 
GON TAXON, J aid. 

GONG, the Persian word for a village. 
GONG WALLAS, militia in India 
so Called ; from gong u villagt*, and 
a’«/y«.v, a man. 

GoNCf, an instruincnt of martial mu- 
sic used among the Indians. 

(JOR(tE, Fr, moans any hollow be- 
tween a chain of iiiountaiiis, tlmt af- 
fords a passage into an o|)en country. 


Gorge, Fr, a sort of concave mould- 
ing belonging to ornamental architecture. 

GORGE, gorgCy Fr. the entrance 
into any piece of a ■ fortification which 
consists of the distance or space be- 
tween the extremities of the two laces; 
as hetw een the faces of a half moon, 
redoubt, or bastion. 

Cow/ie-GoRGE, Fr. literally means 
ciit-throat. It is used in a military 
sense to ^ signify any spot or position 
whicli allorfis un enemy so many advan- 
tages, \liHt the troops who occupy it, 
must either sm lender, or be cut to 
pieces. 

i)e/?/i-GoRr.r, Fr. ILilf the distance 
^twfcon the two exlicine poiiils of the 
faces ot a piece of r»nl!u\uion inwards. 

Gorge IV. the space or 

tlistance between the cxti-eme points of 
two llanks. 

Fti'iidrc un onrn/yc par /a Gorge, 
Tr. to gel 1 nnnJ a v*. .a*k and take it in 
HAtrsc, v»iihour luunig made any tli- 
rcir appriiaches in t)‘om. < 

GOKCyEKlN, Fr. in ancient times, 
that part of the ariiioiir which coxertd 
the neck oi a man. lienee our word 
gorgrf. 

GORGON'S, in nv.liinrv antiquity, a 
warlike Kinale n.iiion oi’ I.yhin, in 
.'Vinca, who laid tie<jiic'il (juarrcls with 
another nation oi** the same sex, called 
Am(nofi.<. 

GO I me, (Gothninr, Fr.) any 
tiling biiiii artt r the maimer of the 
(foths. Various works and buildings 
that apjKiir to ha\e been constructf d 
w ithout any particular regard to the piles 
of art, are*Po called. All the old culhe- 
drals are in the Gothic taste. 

Monsieur dc IVnelon has said, that 
(.Mithic archiieciuie can support un im- 
luciise vault upon the sligntcst pillars. 
I he cleiatioiiot it is so wonderful, that 
I liltliough it seems ready to lumhle, is 
perforated and full of windows in every 
part, and stands a» u w*rc suspendeii 
111 iiir, it ncxerthcless lasts out cen- 
turies, and abiiost always pnives more 
durable than the* most regular build- 
ings. 

Fronton GOrilffiVK, Fr, a gothic 
pediment. In modern aichitecture, all 
circular or triainriihvr gable ends are so 
called, when^ they sculptufed or 
tlirce-leaved. * 
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GOUDIION ou GOUDRAN, Fr. 
pitch and Uir. 

COUnitONS, Fr. small fascines or 
faggots which arc* well steeped in wax, 
pitch, aiici glue, and then are lighted 
for the purpose of setting tire to beams, 
planks, traverses, galleries, pontoons, 
&x. They are likewise used m various 
shapes and ways, to convey light into 
the ditches or upon the ramparts. 

GOVIiRNOR of a fortihcalion^ is, 
or should be, a person of great military 
knowledge; and is a very considerable 
odicer representing the king, whose au- 
thority extends not only <jver the iiiha- 
bituiits and garrison, but over all troops 
that may be there in winter (piarters, 
cuntonnieiits, or ejuarters of refresh- 
rncut. 

Duty of a Governor in time of peace, 
lie is to order the guards, the rounds, 
and the patroles ; to give the parole and 
countcTsign every night after the gates 
are shut; to \isil the posts, to see that 
both otFicers and soldiers do their duty, J 
and that every thing goes uii regularly, 
and in good order. I 

Dufy of fl ( I o V K H NOR in time of rear. 
He should <-onsider the place iu such a 
manner, as if the enemy were on the 
titc of besieging him, not omitting the 
least thing that muycoi|(rihute to along 
and obstinate defence : he should there- 
fore take particular care to keep the 
fortifications in good condition ; clear- 
ing the country round of all hedges, 
ditches, trees, hollow roads, caverns, 
and rising grounds, within the reach of 
caiincm shot; not suflering any houses 
to be built w ithin that distance, nor in 
general any thing to be done that may 
favour the approach of an enemy. 

^ He should consider well with himself 
every minute circumstance that may be 
of advantage lo him during the siege : 
he should thoroughly examine the seve- 
ral works, and canvas all the dilTcrcnt 
stratagems that may be used, either to 
defend them, or to give way wdien 
overpowered, with an intent to return 
and dislodge the enemy, after he has 
got possession of them ; in short, how 
to defend the place entrusted to his 
care, inch hy inch, with the best ad- 
vantage^ lie should consider how, 
and in what manner the v^rks defend 
each other ; whether their communica- 
tions are safe, or liable to be interrupted 
by the besiegers; how to iucoiumode 


the enemy when he is at a distance, or 
to dislodge him when near; whether 
the ground he proper for mines, and 
when they should be made; whether 
any part of the country may not be laid 
under water, by means of dikes or 
sluices; if there are any already made, 
how to kc^p them in constant repair, 
<*r to make new ones if they are wanted ; 
taking care to constriicL them so that 
the enemy may not have it in his power 
to destroy them cither with his cannon 
or morlars. 

If the governor be not suiiiciently 
skilled in the systems of attack and de- 
fence, he should frccpiently converse 
w'ith the ofticers of engineers and ar- 
tillery who understand them; gxamiiie 
the w'orks together, see what may he 
* done to render the defence of tlie place 
us long as thecirciinihlaiicc.s and nature 
of tlic works will admit of; amU to 
make it familiar to himself, he should 
set down u project of defence on paper, 
and have it examined by the most skil- 
ful otticers of artillery and engineers 
about him. I’Ins must be done in pri- 
vate, that ‘'pics or deserters may not 
discover the weak parts to the enemy, 
In short, nothing should be neglected 
on I he part of ihe governor. 

He should see Huit the place be well 
supplied with ammunition, and whole- 
some provisions; that the hospitals are 
in good order, and provided with 
able physicians and surgeons, as like- 
wise with every thing wholesome and 
necessary, that the sick and wounded 
may be well taken care of. 

i’he powder magazines, above all 
things, require his most special care: 
for though they are built bomb-proof, 
yet w'hcii a great number of shells fall 
upon them, they seldom resist their 
shock ; for wliich reason they should be 
covered 8 or 10 feel thick with earth, 
and n layer of fascines, dung, and strong 
planks laid over them. 

GOUJAT, Fr. A soldier's boy. It 
likew ise signifies an ignorant good-for- 
nothing fellow. ^ 

GOUJKRF5, according to Hanmer, 
the French disease. From Gouje^ Fr. 
a camp trull. 

GOUINE, Fr. a woman of infamous 
character. 

GOURDIN, Ft. a flat stick, two 6n- 
gers in breadth, which was used by the 
French to punish galley slaves. 

GOUR-. 
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GOURGANDINE, Fr. a strumpet 
of the lowest species; a soldier’s trull. 

GOUVERN AIl^ Fr. a rudder, 

GOUVERNEMENT, Fr. anciently 
meant a certain specilic allotiueiit of 
of provinces, towns, ^c. under the su- 
perintendance and government of one 
person wlio received his po\v< rs from 
the king, and iiad subordinate efiicers 
under him. There were twelve govern- 
ments in France, at the first institution 
of monarchy, c.illed grands gouvernc- 
rnens gin'craiiXy which wci-e s|ie< ificiilly 
noticed in all the general sittinas of the 
kingdom. They were first formed hy 
llugues Capet, in 987. Froviuus tt> the 
revolution in 1789, they were subdi- 
vided into 89 general provincial govern- 
ments with inferior ollicers, subject to 
their jurisdiciion; such as governors of« 
towns, and cunimandunts of fortified 
places. Each governor general was en- 
titled to a guard of cavalrv, a certain 
number of halberdiers and unued men 
on foot. 

GOUV^ERNEUR d'une place dc 
guerrCy the governor of a fortified town 
or place. See governor of a Furiifi- 

CATfON. 

GOVVA, Indian term for a witness. 

GRABS. Vessels peculiar to the 
Malabar coast. They have rarely more 
than two masts, although some have 
three; those of three are aliout 300 
tons burthen ; hut tlic others an; not 
more than 150 tons; they are built to 
draw very, little water, being ^ cry broad 
in proportion to their length, narrow- 
ing from the middle to the end, where 
instead of bows they liave a prow', 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley, and covered with a strong deck 
level with the main deck of tlie vessel, 
from which, however, it is separated by 
a bulk-bead, that terminates the fore- 
castle. As this construction subjects 
the grab to pitch vii>lently when sailing 
against a head sea, the deck of the 
prow is not enclosed with sides as the 
rest of the vessel is, but remains bare, 
that the water which dashes upon it 
may pass off without interruption. On 
the main deck, under the forecastle, are 
mounted two pieces of cannon of nine 
or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards through the port holes, cut in 
the bulk head, and fire over the prow; 
the cannon of the broadside are from 
six to nine pounders. * 


GRACE, Fr. pardon, forgiveness. 

Faire Grace, Fr. to pardon, tofur- 
giv€'. 

Dcmander Grace, Fr. to ask for- 
giveness. 

! (iRACK-honurairCy Fr. any mark of 
\ distinction which ib conferred upon ini- 
i litary men by their Mjvereigii. 

I Ghaci Fr. pecuniary re- 

compenses given to <1 military man for 
long .ser\i<-e or good l onduel. 

GRADE, h'r. riiiswin-fi is applica- 
ble to the dilVcrc'ur ranks among «jfueer-», 
beginning fioin an ensign lu the coiii- 
iiiaiider in chief of an army. 

Ghadi.s ^lilit Hires, Fr. the dilTcrent, 
degrees by wincli military men rise in 
their profession. 

GUADLNS, the vaiious small as- 
cents, sueli as hanqueltes, &c. hy which 
troops luarcli from ttu' boiioni to the 
top of a fortified place, in order to line 
the parapet. 

G RAFF. See Dprcii, or Moat. 

GRAIN, Fr. a word used iu the re- 
pairing of damaged camion. 

Metlre un Okain d une piece, Fr. to 
fill up the touch-hole of a piece of oid- 
naiice; the heating it in sucii a manner, 
that the metal which is poured in may 
assimilate and mix. When it becomes 
cold, a fresh aperture is made or bored. 

GRALS, F/’. 4a rge stones resembling 
our Scotch pcbhle-s. They are used in 
Franc u to pave: the high roads, and llie 
corners of streets. 

(iRAMEN, grass, in botany. 

GUA.VlliS,' Jrl, vouronne graminc, Fr. 
a grass, or gramineous crown, which 
was made among the Roinuiis! See 
Obsidional. 

GRAN AD E. See Grenade. 

GRAN ADIEU. See (iRi:NADii.n. 

GRAN D. ’’J’hi.s word is frequently 
used both ill French and English as a 
word of title or distinction. Lcs gra7ids, 
the great. 

Grand division. The hatfalion being 
told off by 2 companies to cadi division, 
is said to be told off in grand divisions; 
hence grand division firing is, wlien the 
battalion fires by U companies at the 
same time, and is commanded by one 
officer only. 

Grand maiire tTartillerie, Fr. grand 
master of the ordnance, &c. 6l%. &c. 

Grand Soleil hrillant, Fr. a sun ex- 
hibited in artificial fireworks. See 
Gloiive. 
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GftAND yizir. See Vizir. 

GRANITE, Fr.) ti sort of 

lia^d loarlile, which is varicgaled by 
spots and streaks, and is rniher encrust- 
ed. It is very common in Egypt. There 1 
is a spec ies of granite, that is of a white 
and violet, colour; and anutlnT which is 
green ini'ced with white. The most or- 
dinary kind has grey and green spots 
scattered over a greyish wiiite. 

EJoliJinns 40 feet high luno been seen 
in Eg>pt, which consisted wflolly of one 
pieco of granite. Tlie Egypt i.in pyra- 
nnds a. e made out of tliat marble ; such 
indeed is the quantity said to exist 
about the country, that soinr aiUliois 
imagine the whole extent of its foiimlii- 
tion to he a solid roc,k of graaiu-'. 'Hie 
Frencli distinguish this sort of marble 
by calling it 'tuarbre frran '>tc tind marhre 
firanitelle. In natural history it is ge- 
nerally called grunifa, heiiig a dis- 
tinct genus o< Stone's composed of "C- 
parale and very la?-gc conc rotionsrinlely 
coni[»ae!erl together, of great hardness, 
and eiipahii of receiving a very line and 
beautiful polish. 

GRANGIR, Fr, a (erni used in the 
Ercnch artillery, to signify a sort of 
sieve, in which there are small roimd 
ho'es for moist powder to he passed 
ihrougli, in order to make the grains 
perforlly roiUHl. 

G R '\1 *Fi shot. See Shot. 

GHAPE tit' ruisia, Er. a piece of 
wood in wliieli arc placed iiiusqiiet l>alls; 
each biillel hcing enclo'icd in a small 
case, and the whole logdher forming a 
niucl^ne re^emljling a grape. I'liis spe- 
cies of shot is diMdiarged from ord- 
nance. 

( • Rx\ PUOME'rER, ( graphometre, 
Fr.) among surveyors, an instrument for 
talking angle*', and *;enerally called a 
semi-circ!c. la iiurkeniaiiCi; it serves 
to measure heights .uid clevatiofi.*^, to 
raise plans, tSic. 

GRAPPEING. The French c all it 
grapin, herisson, risson, or harp.euu; it 
is a sort of small anchor, \Mth 4- or 5 
ilnki > or arms, corniiionly used to ride 
a boat. ■ 

Gr APPLTNC-/ row5, ill tlic art of war, 
are composed of 4, 5, or (> hranches, 
bent round and pointed, with a ring at 
the root, to ^\ Inch is fastei^ed a rope to 
hold by, when liie grapple is thrown at 
any thing, in order to bring it near, so 
as to lay hold of it. 


Fire Grappliag, an instrument 
wliich nearly resembles tlie above, only 
that It is fitted with .strong barbs in- 
stead of 11 Likes, and is rixed at the yard 
ai ms of a lire-ship, to grapple her ad- 
versary, and set her on fire. 'J'he French 
cull this instrument grapin de brulot. 

GRAS-^f)W, Fr. in carpentry, a term 
to signify any piece of wood which is 
too large to fit the place it was intended 
to fill, anil which necessarily must be 
diminished. 

(jHATER ?^n /7^.^ee, Fr. to uncap or 
clour a fuse or shell for the purpose of 
explosion. 

(DRAPER tm vamcuu^ Fr. to clean, 
or c irccu a ship. 

GnATF.li e.n maconnrrie., Fr,^ to re- 
store the original appearance of a wall 
or building, by grating the snperlicics 
willi a trowel, or any other iron iiistru- 
nuTil. f 

(iRAl’ICULER, Fr. to divide with 
a pencil on a sheet of paper, any de.sigii 
or ilravving into .small equal squares, in 
order to reduce the original sketch or 
picture, or to enlarge it by the same 
process. Tliis word is derived from the 
Italian, araticola., a gridiron. 

GRATIFICATION, Fr. In a gene- 
ral acceptation of the term this word 
meant, among the French, certain rc- 
\\ arils which generals gave to the troops, 
after a severe cniiagenient, in testimony 
of their valour and good conduct. These 
rcv\ arils were distributed according to 
rank, anil were presented in the King’s 
name. This custom was prevalent in 
the most ancient limes. According to 
Vegeiius, all monies distributed by the 
Romans, as military gratilifations or 
rewards, were deposited in the ensign 
or standard-bearer’s hands, to be occa- 
sionally given to the soldiers. Soini*- 
times the generals gave directions that 
a certain proportion should be seques- 
tered or put apart. By degrees, a fund 
was collected; and the temptations to 
desert lost their iidliience in the supe- 
[ rior attachment which every soldier telt 
I to his standard, whose bearer w'as^tlic 
I trustee of his little property, and to 
whom he was consequently bound by 
one of the most powerVul ties of thtt 
human heart — self-interest. 

By gratification was likewise meant 
the ucciimulation of a certain sum, 
which was deposited for the specific 

purpose 
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purpose of burying a deceased soldier. | 
We have, indeed, sci'eral instances i 
in our own service to prove the | 
wisdom and expediency of a regimen- 
tal subscription. In tfie Royal Artil- 
lery, gratifications, or voluntary sub- 
scriptions, for the relief and support of 
the wives of deceased officers, are con- 
ducted upon the most liberal plan ; and in 
some other corps the serjeants and cor- 
porals provide against the accidents of 
human nature in the same manner. 

Gratificalwn sigiiiticd among the 
French, in a more extended sense of 
the word, a public reward given to a 
body of soldiers, on the recoinmcnda- 
tioii of a general, for some signal act 
of bravery in the day of battle. When 
this happened the soldiers had a cer- 
tain sum of money (listribuLcd amongst 
them, and the ofticcrs received annual 
pensions. 

GRAiiFrcATTox lilicwise means a 
certain allowance in money, which is 
made to prisoners of war. Tlie liriti^li 
officers in France have been allow-ed 6d. 
per day, and the non-cunimisssioncd 
and soldiers l|d. the officers hav^ also 
Is. and dd. in lieu of rations. 

GRATiFrc\TioN unnuctle, Fr. a 
certain pecuniary allowance which was. 
annually given during the French mo- 
narchy, to some deserving officer, in 
order to increase his pay, until an 
opening occurred by winch he might 
be advanced. ! 

GRATIFIER, Fc. to reward an olliccr ! 
or soldier for having behaved gallantly, j 

GRATOIR, Fr. an iron instruineiit | 
which is used to clear out a shell be- j 
fore it charged. I 

GRAVElJllS, Fr. persons employ- 
ed and paid by the founders of cannon 
for repairing damaged pieces of artil- 
lery: some individual, howevir, was 
distinguished by the name of gravciir 
de rurtilleriCf engraver to the artil- 
lery, and was permitted, by the Grand 
Master of the Ordnance, to exhibit 
over his shop-door the arms of the 
Royal artillery. 

*GRAVIR, Fr. to get up a steep 
place ; to scale a wall, &c. 

GRAVOIS,' Fr. rubbish. 

GKEAT fortification. One of the di- 
visions of the first system of M. de 
\''uubun.<— It consists in a fortification 


whose exterior side is from 185 to 260 
toises, or from 370 to 520 yards, and 
is seldom adopted but towards a (iver 
or a marsh. 

Great radius. The whole oblique 
radius. See Fortification. 

GRECIAN fire, (feu Orcgcois, Fr.) 
a sort of artificial 6 re, which insinuates 
itself beyond the surface of the sea, and 
which burns with increased violence, 
when it mixes with that element. Its 
dirccLion^arc contrary the course of 
natural lire; for the Haines will spread 
themselves downwaitls, to the right or 
left, agreealily to the movement that is 
given. It is cuinjvj^ed or made up of 
iiapllm, sulphur, hllumeii, gum and 
pitch; and it can only be exiinguishod 
by vinegar mixed witli urine and sand, 
or with undressed leather or green hides. 
Some w riters assert, tliat it v\ as invented 
by an engineer (belonging to Heliopolis, 
a town in Syria,) whose name was (Jal- 
linicus, and who used it w'ith so nuicli 
skill and effect during a na\al engagiy 
inent, that lie destroyed a whole Heet 
belonging to the enemy, upon w'hicb 
were embarked 30,000 mcu. I'liis com- 
bustible matter has retained the name 
of Grecian liie, because the Greeks 
first practised the invention. It is as- 
serted, indeed, that tiie se^cret of mak- 
ing Grecian fir?, which should bo unex- 
tiiiguishable, has been lung since lost; 
w’c say unfjitinguishfib/c, because the 
ancients did not know-, as we do, how 
to lepress orputoiii ihcllamc. Accoul- 
iiig to the author of Oeuvre.^} Militaires^ 
a pow'criul coin|jiisi(ion, wind) could 
only be extinguished by strong vinegar 
(a secret unknown to llieaiicients)inight 
be made of the following combustible 
materials; viz. pitch, rosin, tallow, ram- 
phire, turpentine, salt of mire, liquid 
varnish, oilof sulphur, linseed, rock oil, 
flux, charcoal finely pulverized; the 
whole of whidi being btdied together, 
and before it grows cold, mixed with 
quick lime, a con'll --icnce is formed 
that will be susceptible of the most sub- 
tile and destructive linx 

GREXADliS, ) in t lie art of war, 

GRANADESjor > aic hollow balls or 
GRENAD0]!:S, ) shells of iron or 
other metal, about 2^ inches diameter, 
which bein^ filled with fine powder, are 
set on fire, by means of a small fuse, 

driven 
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driven into the fusohole, made of well 
seasoned beech w'tjod, and formerly 
thr(^wn by die grenadiers into places 
where men stood thick, and parriculariy 
into the trenches and other lodgments 
made by the enemy. As soon as the 
composition within the fuse gets to the 
powder in the grenade, it bursts into 
many pieces, greatly to the injnry of all 
who happen to be in its way. (Jre- 
nades \yere first made about the time 
shells were invenU^d (which stf;) and first 
used in 1594. Grenades have iinao 
countably sunk into disuse ; but we are 
persuaded there is nothing more proper 
than to have grenades di throw into tiie 
midst of the enemy, who have jumped 
into the ditch. During the siege of Cas- 
sel, under the Count dc la Lijipe, in the 
campaign of 1762, a young engineer 
undertook to carry one of the oiitwoi k>, 
with a much smaller detachniciit than 
had before attempted it without suc- 
cess. Hie gained his ohj(‘ci witli ease*, 
from the use of grenades; wliu'h is a 
proof, that they should not he neglected, 
cither in the attack or dcfenccof post.^. 

Grenade, / grewwdc, Fr. There is a 
sort of grenade which is throw ii out of 
a mortar. 

It is sometimes used for the purpose of 
annoying the besieging enemy; m which 
case (quantities are rollcfj down ilu' ram- 
part into the fosse, or diich, upon the 
workmen or miners. 

A grenade resciuhlcs a bomb or sliell, 
with this only diffcicnre, that the gre- 
nade has not any hiindlcs to it. 

There are some grciiudcs, called (gre- 
nades a main, hand-grenades, whose (':i- 
liber is equal to that of n four pound(*r. 
The cliarge is from live to six ounces of 
gunpowder, or thereabouts. They are 
extremely serviceable on many occa- 
sions; hut particularly so totlirowamoiig 
the men that are working in the trench- 
es ; numbers of whom they must iue\ it- 
nbly wound. The vent of a hai\d-grt> 
paue contains about six lines, or half 
of a French inch. 

The following proportions belong to 
grenades, accorcliiig to their several di- 
ameters. 

Grenades whose caliber is equal to 
that of a 33 pounder, contain about 6 
French inches or more jiameter, 8 
lines in thickness, and 16 pounds in 
weight. 


Grenades whose caliber is equal to 
that of a 24 pounder, contain 5 French 
inches 5 lines diameter, 6 lines in thick- 
ness, and 12 pounds in weight. 

Grenades whose caliber is equal to 
that of a 16 pounder, ('ontain 4 French 
inches 9 lines di:imetcr, 5 lines in thick- 
ness and 8 pounds in weight. 

Those that weigh 6 p<Jiiiids, have S 
French inches lines diameter, ami are 
five lines thick. 

Those 'that weigh .5 pounds, have 3 
Freiicli inches 2l lines diameter, and 
are 5 lines thick. 

Those that w'eigh 3 yioiinds, have 2 
French inches 8 lines diamt'ier, and are 
4*J lines thick. 

'I’hosc that weigh 2 pounds, have 2 

rcMich inches 4 lines diameter, and are 
•4 lines thick. 

Thoi»e tlh.r weigh 1 pound have 1 
French inch 10 lines diameter, and ere 
3 lines thick. 

Those ihatwcidi three quarters of a 
pound, have 1 FrtMich inch 8 lines dia- 
nictcT, and arc 3 lines iliick. 

Those that weigh half a pound, have 
1 Fiench inch 8 lines diameter, and are 
3 lin(^'» thick. 

1 Those that weigh a quarter of a pound, 
ha\e I French inch 6 lines diameter, 
and are 2} lines thick. 

Thi'se proportions ivore formerly at- 
tended to ill the oUl French service, with 
occasional deviations from the strict mea- 
surement of the lines; as it was supposed 
to he of little cousctpience whether the 
grena(l('s fitted the mortars exactly. It 
was, indeed, generally thought advise- 
ahle to adapt their sizes, so that they 
might be thrown out without!' the least 
resistance or compression. 

Ciremides were directed to be thicker 
at the breech than elsewhere, in propor- 
tion to their several diameters. 

Theodore D’Urtubie, in his Manuel 
dc CArLillcur, gives the following suc- 
cinct account of grenades. That writer 
observes, “ that besides bombs or shells, 
and howit'/ers, hollow vessels made of 
iron in globular shapes, which are call- 
ed grenades, are frequently used ; gun- 
powder is poured in through the ca- 
vity or vent, called in French lumkre, 
into which a fuse loaded with a compo- 
sition of combustible materials is in- 
troduced.” 

There are two sorts of grenades. 

• Those 
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Those distinguishe(i by the name of gre- 
nades de rampart^ are roiled from the 
top of the parapet into tiie ditch ; tliey 
are equal in caliber to that of a 53 and 
a Id pounder. 

The other species is called grenades d 
main. I'ln'se ai e thrown into the covert 
way, anJ the trenches, iSce. Their ca- 
liber is that of u 4 pounder, and they 
weigh 2 pounds. The ordinary thick- 
ness of grenades is 4 lines throiighout. 

It will occur to our military readerj>, 
that by this account a considerable altei- 
ation has taken place in the casting of 
grenades, as the intermediate diilerciices 
have been consolidated ; hand-grenades, 
instead of being thicker at the brooch, are 
uniformly of the same consistency. It 
cannot, however, be thought supcrlliious 
to preserve the original dimensions. • 

(iRENADE-liou/anfc, Fr. a species of 
hiyid-grenade from 15 to 20 pounds 
weight, which is thrown into fosses, tcc. 

C/iiF.NADCs TurqucSyYr. Turkish gre- 
nades. A sort of grenade which is 
made by the Turks. Their grenades 
arc extremely defective, and do little 
execution. 

(rllENADIER, ? a foot soldier, 

0 HAN A U I f'dl, ) armed with /ire- 
lock, bayonet, and in some services with 
a hanger : grenadiers carry, besides their 
arms, a cartridge box that will hold 36 
rounds. They are clothed differently from 
the rest of the battalion they belong to, 
by wearing a high cap, fronted witli a 
plate of brass, on which the king’s arms 
IS generally represented, &c. and a 
piece of fringed or tufted clotli upon 
their shoulders, culled a wing : in some 
armies tlfry have more pay llian a com- 
mon soldier. They are always the tall- 
est and stoutest men, consequently the 
first upon all attacks. FLvery battalion 
of foot has generally a company of gre- 
nadiers belonging to it, which takes tlie 
right of the battalion, (irenadiers were 
first instituted in France in 16G7, by 
having 4 or 5 to each company ; but in 
the year 1670, they were formed into 
companies, and in 1635, were first 
known in the llritish service. 

. RENA DIE Rs, Called by the 

French, grenadiers volaiLs, or Hying gre- 
nadiers, are such ns are mounted on 
horseback, but' tight both on foot and 
horseback. They were first established 
in France by Lewis XIV. in 1676, and 
formed into squadrons. We hud in Eng- 


land two troops of horse-grenadier 
guards, the first raised in the year 1693, 
the command of which w'as given to Jjieu- 
tenant-gcneral Cholmoiideley ; the se* 
cond in 1701, which was commanded 
by lord Forbes. 

Grenadier MarcA, a beat on the 
drum which is practised with tlie gre- 
nadiers, or when the whole line ad- 
vances to charge an enemy. 

G REN ADIEUS uuxiUaires, Fr. aux- 
iliary greifiidiers. During u siege, and 
wlieii H place was closely invested, a 
certain numbi’i- of grenadiers were cho- 
sen out of the battalions belonging to 
the trenches, ibr the purpose of making 
iiead againsL the besieged, w henev'er tliey \ 

might risk a sally,' or insult the works. 

It was the peculiar duty of these men to 
stand forward on every occasion, to set 
fire to the gabions attached to the bat- 
teries, and to crush every attempt which 
might be made by tlie garrison to annoy 
the men that were posted in the trench- 
es, Ikc. 

It was customary among the French 
to increase the iminber of those grena- 
diers, who went first into danger and did 
the duly of tlic trenches. These were 
called grenadiers pastiches, or extra gre-- 
nadiern. 

GRr.NADiERS-P(W//fto, Fr. a body 
of men coinpu^xl of several battalions 
of militia, vvhicli, during the French 
monarchy, were trained and exercised 
for the purpose of augmenting the corps 
of royal grenadiers, a sort of supple- 
mentary corps. 

GRENADiERS-Hf>t///wa:, Fr. royal gre- 
nadiers. A body of troops under tlie 
old French govcrnint*nt, wliich consist- 
ed of several buttaiioiis or regiments of 
militia, drawn out of tlie supplemen- 
tary grenadiers, and all composed of 
grenadier coinpanies. 

GllEN ADI Elis, OU OlRERNESjthebagS 
or haversacks which hold tlie grenades. 
They are worn like powder-llasks. 

GllKNIEH, Fr. Alellre eu grenier ; 
to stow any thing loosely. 

G RENOIR, Fr. a sort of sieve 
through wliicii gun-jiowdcT was passed, 
and foriiK d into grains of different si/es. 

GREV K, Fr. any flat space of ground 
on the bank of a river, or near the sea. 

A place ii^ Paris is so callecf, where, 
during the old government of France, 
all criminals were executed. Greve is 
also used to signify the gallows. 

Gre'vi 
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Grevi:, Fr, armour, or covers for 
the legs. They were anciently worn by 
the.Freiich ; and generally consisted of a 
piece of steel or stiff leather, which pro- 
tected tin; front part of the leg. 

(JUlFFlv, Fr. 7ncfnis Uttirally a clazcy 
hut in a military sense, as accepted by 
the French, it signifies an iron instru- 
ment v\lu('li is made like a hook, and 
ib used l»y miners to pick out the small 
stones that are incorporated with ce- 
ment, Ike. • 

GIUGNON, Fr. broken biscuit. 

ORISONS, a people formerly in alli- 
ance with Swit/erlaiul, but since annex- 
ed to the French republic. They inha- 
bit the inoUntaiiious parts of the Alps 
in* Italy, and support a well orgarn/ed 
army, called the. army of the Grisons, 
under General Macdonald. 

GROS, ¥r. a body of soldiers, a de- 
tachment. The French frecpientiy say 
— Un gros de cavalerie, a body of ca- 
\ros dUiif'anUriCy a body of 

d\ine anttec, Fr. the main 
body of an army; that, part which re- 
mains after any detachments, ike. Inne 
been marched away. 

Gnos-CVyis, Fr. a larpc body of 
9rmed men, con: .^ting of horse, foot, 
and artillery, which are encamped, can- 
toned, or in garrison together. 

Gros equipages d\inv urmeCy Fr. the 
lieavy baggage, consisting of the train 
of artillery, &c. which belong> to an 
army. 

GROUND, the field or place of 
action.^ I 

GRoi^ND-a-or/r, in military architec- 
ture. Sec For N CATION. 

Gkoum) c/ms, a W'ord of coimnand 
on which tiie soldiers lay down their 
arms upon the ground. 

1’his word of eomrnand hss been ex- 
ploded since (he introduction of the new 
exercise. Soldiers arc now ordered to 
pUe <Lrms. 

To take Ground. A battalion or 
company is said to take ground when it 
extends in any given din riion. This 
term is likewise used in duelling, ns — 
They took their ground at eight or ten 
paces Jrofft one another. 

GKU£, Fr. a crane. It is fre- 
uently tised in the embarkation and 
ebarkation of cannon, ike. 

GUARANTEE, any person or pow- 


viLiry; un i 
infantry. 

Le Guos 


er who undertakes for the performance 
of any stipulations agreed on between 
tw’o other powers or parties. 

GUARD, in the military art, is a du- 
ty performed by a body of men to secure 
an army or place from being surprised 
by an enemy. In garrison the guards 
are relieved every day ; hence it comes 
that every soldier mounts guard once 
every 3 or 4 days in lime of peace, and 
much oftener in time of war. See Ho- 
nours. 

Guards, also imply the troops kept 
to guard the king's person, and consist of 
both liorse ajid foot. 

Hur.^( -grenadier Guards, w'ere di- 
vided into two troops, called the 1st and 
2d troops of horse-grenadier guards. 
I’he first troop was raised in the year 
•1603, and the coniinand given to lidu- 
toiiaiit-geiieral Cholnioiideley ; the se- 
cond ill 1702, and the command givfii 
to 1/ird Forbes. Each troop has a co- 
lonel, lieutenant-colonel, 1 guidon or 
major, 3 exempts and captains, 3 lieu- 
tenants, 1 adjutant, 3 cornets, and 60 
private men. 

liijv Guards. In consequence of 
the reduction of the horse grenadier 
guards, two regiments have been raused 
for the specific purpose of guarding the 
metropolis, and of escorting his ma- 
je.stv. 1'Iiey are generally called (he 
First and Second Life Guards. Fiacli 
regiment consists of six troops of 53, 
and 1 kettle drum. 

Although the Life Guards generally 
do duty about the metropolis, it must 
be recollected, that they were not raised 
for that specific purpose only. They 
arc enlisted for general service^ like the 
men of the line or Foot Guards, and 
no stipulation of any sort is made with 
them. During the late war, and in the 
present contest, both regiments are, by 
general orders, in constant readiness to 
march at a moment's notice; having 
their tents, camp-equipage, and “every 
article fit for service. 

With respect to rank, in addition to 
what has already been said on that suli- 
ject, it is necessary to state, that tfic 
majors in the life guards rank as lieut 
tenant-colonels, and by* his Majesty's 
order, they can only exchange with 
lieutenant-colonels. The lieutenant-co- 
lonels rank as full colonels, and cannot 
exchange with any one under that rank. 

• For 
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For the like reason^ that ninlc should 
iiot be obtained by an exchange ; a ma- 
jor of the life-guards cauiiot excjjlange 
with a major in the line, nor a lieute- 
iitiiit-colunel with one of the same rank. 

Rot/al Rcf^iment of Horse Guards. 
This regiment, which is commonly 
called the Oxford I31ucs, from having 
originally been raised by the Karl of 
‘Oxford, consists of nine troops. The 
quarter-masters belonging to this corps 
arc an exception to tlie general regula- 
tions that alfect the quarter-masters of 
all cavalry regiments. The latter hold 
their eominissiuns by warrants, but the 
former have the sign manual to their 
appointments. Ilis Majesty holds a 
troop in this respectable corps. 

Yconwii of the Guards, first raised by 
Ileiiry VTI. in the year 1185: they are 
a kind of foot-guards to the king^ per- 
son^ and are generally called by a nick- 
name — the beef-eaters, a term derived 
from Rufivl, lu*. a sidebouril. I’hey \\<5re 
anciently '250 men of the first rank, un- 
der gentry, and of a larger statue than 
ordinary, each being recpiired to he 0 
feet high. At present there are but lOO 
on constant duty, and 70 more not on 
<luty; and when any one of the 100 dies, 
his place is supplied out of the 70. They 
Ln» dressed after the niunuer of King 
Henry \’l I I.'s time. Their lirst comman- 
der Of captain was the Earl of Oxford. 

loot Guards, arc regiments of foot 
appointed for the guard of his majesty, 
and his palace, and for general service, 
'J’here are 3 regiments of them, called 
the lat, i2(l, and 3d, regiment of fool- 
guards. They were raised in the year 
KiliO, when the command of the lirst 
\»as given to Thomas, Lord \V entw orth ; 
that of the second to George, Duke of 
Albemarle; and the third to George, 
Karl of JJnlithgow. The second is al- 
ways called the Coldstream, from a 
place named C’oldstreaiu, a small mar- 
‘ket toxfn in Berwickshire, where the 
men were first raised. This regiment, 
in point of btunding, is older than the 
first, having been raised sooner* and 
coifftnandcd by General Monk, from 
whom it originally took its name, viz. 
Monk's regiineiiDor corps; and in com- 
pliment to wliom, It was made one of 
the three Royal regiments by Charles 
the second. The first regiment is at 
present coiuniaiided by 1 colonel (bis 


Royal Highness William, Duke of Glou- 
cester)* 1 lieutenant-colonel, 3 majors, 
HT captains, 1 captain-lieutenant, 63 
lieutenants, 34 ensigns, and 3 adjutants^ 
and consists of three battalions. The 
second regiment, or Coldstream, has I 
coJunel (Field Marshal his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York), 1 lieuteiiunt- 
coloiu'l, 2 majors, 1C captains, 1 cap- 
tain-lieutenant, 43 lieuienanls, 14 en- 
signs, and 2 adjutanis, and consists of 
2 battalion?. 'Fhe thud regiment is 
the same as the second, and is com- 
manded by John, Duke of Argyll. The 
first regiment of iTciich guards was* 
rais€'d in the reign of Charles IX. in 
the year 15C3. 

Trtmh Guard only mounts in the 
time of a siege* and consists sometimes 
*of 3, J, or C battalions, according to the 
importance of the siege. This guard 
must oppose the besiegetl when they sally 
out, protect the workmen, C<cc. 

* L*rovost Guar I), is always an otlicer's 
guard that attends the provost in his 
rounds, to prevent desertion, maraud- 
ing, rioting, 6:c. See Provost. 

JMafiazinc - Guard. Sec Storr- 
Kr.i PRR. 

Advanced Guard, is a parly of 
either horse or luot,'‘<^r both, that 
marches before a more considerable 
body, to give noti^?e of any approacliing 
danger. These guards are either mudu 
stronger or weaker, according to the 
situation or ilanger that may be appre- 
hended from the enemy, or the Country 
through which an ai my is to be inarcliod. 

Voji (tu a r i>. See AdVa n c j-.d Guard. 

Art Uteri/ Guard, is a delacImienC 
from the army to secure the artillery 
when in the field. Their corps dc garde 
is in the front of the park of artillery, awl 
their cciitries are dispersed round the 
same. This is generally a 4U-hoiirs 
guard; and upon a umrcii this guard ' 
marches in the front and rear of the ar- 
tillery, and must be sure to Lave iiotliing 
behind. If a guu »)r wagon breaks down, 
the utTicer that coiiirnands the guard is 
to leave a sutUcient nuiiyber of men to 
assist the gunners and matrosses in 
raising it. 

Arlilleri/ ywrtr/cr- G uard, is fre- 
quently a non-commissioned officer's 
guard from the royal regiment of artil- 
lery, whose ebrps dc garde is always in 
the front of their eiicuxnpineiit. 

Q q Artillery 
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Artilftry rear-GvAfiD consists of a 
corporal and 6 men, posted in the rear 
oCtheparlv. 

Advatuid or Quarter-GuAiiv, &C. 
(commonly called by the French Corps 
de Garde, which al.sf» ineans a guard or 
detachment, from which sentries are 
posted in di^erent directions,) are sol> 
diers entrusted with the guard of a post, 
under the command of one or more odi* 
cers. This word also signifies the place 
where the guard mounts. * 

Counter Gu a n n. See I’oiiTi nc \ i loy . 

Grand G\j\ko. A guard composed 
of three or four sfpiuclrons of Inu'hc, 
commanded by a field (jllicer, posted 
about n mile, or a mile and a Inilf from 
the Ciuup on the right and left wings, 
towards tlie enemy, for the better secu- 
rity of the camp. 

iiTAiiDjadetaeliuicnt si iitmit 
to secure the foragers, who are p<»sUd .it 
all places,wliore('iLlier llie enemy’s pai Lv 
may come to di^turh the forageis, or 
where they inuy he sprc'ad too near lh<* 
enemy, so as to he in ilaugcr of being 
taken. This guard consists both of 
hor.se mid foot, w ho must remain on their 
posts till tile foragers an* all come oiVtiio 
ground. 

•jV/tfi/i Gv \R 0 , is that from u hence 
all other guards are detached. I'hosc 
who are to mount gAsird a.sseiiihle at 
their respective piivate parades, and 
march from thence to tlie general pa- 
railo ill good order, where, after tlie 
whole guaid is o'rawii up, tiu* small 
guards an; iletaelied to tiieir n speclixe 
posts : then the suhalterns cast lots fur | 
llieirgnarrls,\\ lio are all under the eoni- 
luand of the <'apiain of the mam guard. 
This guard luoimts in gairi^jii ai ditVe- 
rciit hours, according to tlie pleasure of 
tlie governor. 

Piyvt't itVAiVT^, a gi'iii uimdior of 
horse and foot, always m readiness in 
case of ail alarm: the horses are geiie- 
rnlly saddled all the time, and the riders 
booted. 

The foot draw up at. the hem! of the 
battidion, frequently at the beating of the 
t^t-too; hut afterwards return to their 
tents, where they hold themselves in rea- 
diness to inarch upon any sudden alunii. 
I'hisguaril is to make resistance, in case 
of an attack, uutil the army canget ready. 

Baggage OvAiiD,h alwats an olhcci^s 
guard, who has the cure of the baggage 
OB u march. The wagons should be 
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I numbered by companies, and follow one 
[ another regularly : vigilance and atten- 
tion 111 the passage of hoi low-ways, 
woods, and thickets, must be strictly ob- 
served by this guard, and flankers should 
be thrown out. 

Or dinar}/ Guards, micIi as are fixed 
during the campaign, or in garrison 
towns, and which are relieved daily. 

Exlraordinari/ Guards, or detach- 
ments, such as are only commanded on 
particular occasions; either for the fur- 
ther security of the camp, to cover the 
foragers, gr fur convoys, escorts, or cx- 
' fjcditions. 

I Soldiers are sometimes ordered to take 
! extraordinary guards, us a piiiilshineut 
! fo; .slight nuscoiiduct. 

(duarter Guard is a smalf guard 
M comiiiHiided by a siiballcrn otficer, post- 
ed ill the front of each battalion, at 
lec t before the front of the regiment. 

Hear Guard, that part of the ariny 
which brings u)) the rtrar on u march, 
generally conijiosed of all the old grand- 
guards of the camp. 

The rearguard of a party is frequently 
8 or 10 horse, about 500 pact's behind 
the party. Ih nce the advaiiciuj guard 
going out upon service, forms the rear 
guard in a retreat. 

JRcY/r GrvRD is al.so a corporal’s 
guard placed in tlie rear of a rtgiiiieiit, 
to keep good order in tliat part of iho 
camp. 

Standard Guard, a small guard un- 
der u corporal, winch is taken out of 
('ueli 1 l ament of horse, and mounts on 
foot in front of each regiment, at the 
distance of JiO feet from the streets, 
opposite to the main street. 

To he upon Gl aud. Sec Mounting 
Guard. 

To relieve Guard. See IlELrEvr.. 

Turn out the G card! A phrase used 
when it is necessary for the guard to 
form for the purpose of receiving a ge- 
neral or coiiuiiumliiig oflicer; on the 
approach of an armed party; on th« 
heat of drum or sound of trumpet, or 
any alarm. 

Tort Guard, a guard detached 
from the inaiii guard. All ofiicers on 
port or detaclied guards are to send U 
report, night and morning, to the cap- 
tiuu of the main guard, and at all other 
times, when any thing extraordinary oc- 
curs. Those who connnaud at the ports 
are to draw qp the bridges^ or shut the 

barriers. 
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bjuriers, ow tl\e approach of any body 
of armed men, of which they Jire to give 
notice to tlie officer of the main guard, 
and not to suffer any of thetn to come 
into the garrison witliout leave iVom the 
governor or commander. .See General 
flegulations. 

()?<<-GuAnns. Under this head may 
not improperly be considered ot/f posts, 
advanced piquets, and detachments. In 
the last printed U<‘ 2 ul*ition« it is ob- 
served, that the duties of out posts arc 
^so various as usually to rerpiire detailed 
instructions according to cireuiiistanees. 
'Fho following directions are therein 
stated to be generally ajiplicable, and 
must be strictly attended lo by the IJri- 
tish anivy, especially if there should be 
any occasion tVu* it to act upon home 
service. The duty of outposts, is 
chiefly confined to light troops, ho are 
occasionally assisted and relieved by the 
line. They are alwav", in that case, 
under the immediate diiection of some 
general. But when ciiCiuiistaiices ren- 
der it necessary, timt this duty should 
be done from the line, the outposts fall 
under the coiniiumd of the geiioral offi- 
cers of the day, unless some pariicidar 
officer be put in orders for that specific 
eommanrl. 

All outguards march off without 
fnimpets sounding, or drums beating. 
Tliey pay no euinpiiineiits of any kind; 
neither do their sentries take any cuiii- 
])linicntarv m>tice of oflicers passing 
near their posts. "No guards arc to pre- 
sume to stop ■uiy persons coming to 
camp with provisions (unless they be 
particularly urdereii so to <lo), ami are 
on no acctfuiiC to exact or receiie any 
thing for their fret* passage. 

Any ofticer, truin[)eter, or other per- 
son, who comes from the enemy’s camp, 
is to be secured by the first guard lie ar- 
rives at, till the coininniider in chief’s, 
or the general’s pleasure is known. 
When ft desprj;ei* comes in from the ene- 
my, the oilicer commanding the post, or 
guard, at which he arrives, is immedi- 
ately to send him under a proper escort, 
(without permitting him to be delayed 
or examined, or any questions asked 
hun) to the officer commanding the out- 
posts, who after enquiring whether he 
brings any intelligence immediatelv re- 
lating to his own post, will forward him 
to head-quarter^. 


I’he sentries on tlie outposts are al- 
ways to be double. No oflicers, soldiers, 
or followers of the camp, arc on any 
coiint to be suffered to pass tile outposts, 
without they are on duty, or present a 
regular pass from head quarters. 

The men on adianced {mpiets are to 
caiT\ their proviMous witli them, ready 
cooked, when elreiuustaiices will per- 
mit. The cavalry to cany suflicicnt 
fori«;cfor the time they are to be out. 

It is the (Rity of oflicers on all guards 
to inspect every relief of sentries, both 
when they go on, and conic off their 
posts ; to call the rolls frequently, and by 
every means in their power to keep the 
men under their conunaiid in the most 
perfect state of vigilance and preparation. 

Oflicers commanding outposts are to 
» send guidi‘K, i>r orderly men, to the 
major of brigaile of the day, or to the 
brigade-major of their own brigades, as 
circumstances require, in order to con- 
duct tlie new guaids, and to carry such 
orders as may be necessary. 

When the army is on a march, the 
officers must apprize the brigadtvmajors 
of the situation of their posts, as soon 
as they arrive at them. All defacli- 
inentsof brigades, which arc ordered to 
inarch immediately, are to be taken from 
the piquets, and replaced directly from 
the line. • 

Whenever detachments consist of 200 
men, or upwards, a surgeon or assistant- 
surgeou is to be sent from the corps of 
tin; officer w'bo commands. On particu- 
lar duties, the uttendaiice of a surgeon 
or assislaut-surgeoii may be requisite 
with smaller detachments. Detach- 
ments of cavalry, of 50 or upwards, will 
be attended by a farrier.r 

As soon as an officer commanding an 
outpost, or advanced piquet, (whether 
of cavalry or infantry) arrives on his 
ground, he must en<leavour to make 
liimself master of his situation, by care- 
fully examining, not only the space he 
actually oiicupies, hut the heights within 
iiiuskct-sliot; the roads and paths lead- 
ing to or near his post, ascertaining their 
breadth and practicability for cavalry 
and cannon. He should examine the 
hollow ways that cover the approach of 
an enemy ; and, in short, consider all 
the points from which he is mostf likely 
to be attacked, either by cavalry or in- 
fantry. He will, by these means, be 
Q q 2 enabled 
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emihled to Uike ine.i.Nurcs to prevent tlic ,i 
possibility ol* bcniff surprizwl ; and 
should be bn attarkcfl (lui‘in<r llin ui<j;ht, 
fRirn the previous krioi\lc‘(lj:(: he lias 
oblciiiied of tbo :j;ioun(i, iic wnj at oiu:c 
forma just estiiii do of the nuturooF the 
attack, and iiiakc bis arran^oinonts for 
(ItTi’iirr with proiapritudc and donsion. 
In order ro convey tbc same alacrity to 
bis iiicn, aiifl to prepare the most iine\- 
perienecd fbr sudden and iuir\peetoil at- 
taeks, an o beer upon animitpost wdl | 
do \ ’ell to pur ibeni u})on the aloit, by 
skill uily oee-isi<inin^ faUe ularui". Bur 
must not 1 h* ollni ropeaud, nor 
whei. prartibod be made kmiwu t«> bis 
iTien Iifivinc, proceeded from Iiiiust'lf ; 
ftim’c su}uiicnebsi.nd mar tivitv mii;bt bv 
deiriee;j be the consoipienees ot micIi a 
di.seov ei y. 

i\n intelliiientnllircrnpon an outpost, 
even unprovided with euticiiclimir tools, 
'vvill 111 iicrially btrenj^tlien In:) pus>, whtii 
the unobserver would remum inaeine. 
A tree felled with jiid Tineut; bniNliuood 
cut to a ecrMiii distance; pointed stakes, 
about breast lii};li, pbiced on the points 
most assailable by an enemy, may be 
altonded with the trre.ilest ad\autaL*;es, 
niid can be elllcted \n itli the eommoii 
batebets, vvhicli the ineu ear* y to cut 
liic-wood. Fn slioit, eveiy nripedimenJ 
whiclian olVirer, act iiu-" on tlie den 
can throw in an enemy’ll ouiibi to 
be scrupulously attcisdod to. Indc- 
ncndently, then roie,ol’ili<' me.oi'.uihu b 
lie adopts for the innnediate n. oteeiioii 
of his posts, be iimsi look Inoond ih.ir 
point; and as nothin;; elurk'^ ibc ar- 
dour of troops more rliaii an nnexpeet- 
ed obstacle, williin an bundn d yanls, 
raore or less, of the place at tael- ed, he 
must, on bisarn\alat the outpost, throw 
up some temiMuavy impefllmeiit at that 
distance. See General lte;;ulatioiis IM 
to 37. 

ilfowff///?" (icATiDS. It is indispen- 
sibly nt ce‘..'>arv, that every olbcer sli.uild 
know how to mount and come; olV pi.nd. 
Tbc f liowiu;; IS the re;;ui.iii(n\ to be 
observed on that head in the Biiiisb ser- 
vice. 

All ;;narrls are to parade \^itb sboiil- 
derod arms, and uiilixeJ bayonets, with- 
out any intervals between them, the 
ranks open, and tbc scrje.mrs with pikes 
carried. Tlio ollicers -wit h tiieir swords 
diuwn, and non-coininissioucc! olHcers 


commandinsr {guards, to be formed about 
forty paces in fnmt of the center, in two 
ranks, facing the line, where they are to 
ret't’ivc the old parole and such orders 
as nun be ;;ivfn them. 

The ma jor or eoinmandin;; officer will 
i:l\e the woifl of command — 

“ Officers and non-eomnm'.ioned offi- 
cers, outw ird I'a'-t'!— I uke fiost in front 
of \oiir respective siUdids ! — Quii.k, 
Maieli ! 

‘\ ; soon as tiu'vbiixc taken po.st,rroiit- 
iiv^ the*r ic^|ie( ;i\e uimiiU, the word of 
comnumd wijl bi i;i\en — 

“ OlliceiN and non-eonunissioncd offi- 
e«.|-s — If, -^nur ;;iiard.s — Maitli! — Hall! 
— I'Vout !” 

“ v)ll:et r> and noii-cnmmissioiu'd oHi- 
cers, m-'pcel your ;;iitijds 1 '^ * 

'^I’be ‘'Cteral ohieets and non-eominis- 
s'oned otlK'cis will then iiispeet their 
;»iiaids, as rpiick as pos-ible. When 
tbeie is a ca[irani’s p,uai d, each officer is 
to take a rank, followed bv a s''r|eaiit. 

As.vion as ibeinspe< tion is over, the 
adjutant will ;:o down the lino, ami re- 
ci ivetlit' report of each p^naid; the olh- 
eei rel urn to their post s; and the inajoi, 
or eommrmdini; ofi’eei ,will then — 

“ Older arms! — l'i\ bayonets !^aiid 
SIiouldiM- 

\Vhi 11 the colours aic brf)iii;lit on the 
paraile. the trooji is lu ai ; and the (Irmii- 
niers call on tin- riL’br. 

'Die captain will face inwards, and tlie 
beuteiiaiit and eusii'ji will face to tlio 
rii-ditjand mareli, f/inck tnnry to the head 
t't the i;reiiadieis. The captain ;!;oes to 
the hotwl of the rigliL of in') remaining 
men. d’lic lield oti'cer then niders the 
urenadiers to clo^e their ranks, and to 
nitireli olV in tfuivk time, the liciilenant 
heiiig three pares advanced in front of 
his men, anil the eiisiuii one. The co- 
lours will be recei>ediis usual; and the 
grenadiers, on their arrival on the left 
iiank of the guards, will file at otUn 
nnn/ time, through the lanks; the lieu- 
teimiit, and the colours, in front of the 
front rank. The guards are to march 
otV at or<iimin/ time, and hy divisions, 
taking care, that when they open their 
ranks, the front rank of each keeps its 
exaert distance from tin? front ran.k pR> 
ccHliiig it. Wlicn there are more officers 
than one belonging to the same guard, 
the second in rank is to take post and 
to inurcli past the coniiiituidiiig officer on 
. the 
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tlie parade, at the head of the last divi- 
Bioii, in stead of beinj; in the rear of it. 
Wlien there is an odicer, scMiior to the 
field orticer of the day, on the parade, tlie 
jS;nards arc to inarch by and salute him: 
the held oiiirer of the day, in tliat case, 
marchini; at their liead. 

G II A KD-ni» )///.>•, (Corps lic Guards Fr.) 
places whore innards are stationed for a 
given time. Al:!i(nii:li the following ar- 
ticles slioiild pioperly coni<; uiuii'i* the 
heads of furniture and utim&ils, uc do 
not think them eniirely out of place un- 
der a more ostensible point of observa- 
tion. 

Cavalry and infant?*/ OuAnn-roows 
are allowed a water-bucket, caiidle’jrick, 
tin can for beer, and drinking horns; 
f hoy art' also allowed firtvirons and coal 
tray, from the 1st of Sopfember to the« 
1st of May, when they are to he taken 
into store. 

•N. B. The rooms of the quarter-mas- 
ters and serjeanls of ca\alrv, and the 
&erjcant-maj<»r and quai tcr-iniister 
jeant of infantry, to be furmshed wiili 
the necessary bedding and utensils in 
the same manner as is allowi'il to the 
soltliers' rooms. For a morn spe<*ific 
account, see the (general Itegulations. 

GoAai), inj‘encin"f implies a posture 
proper to defend the' body from tlie 
snord of the antautuiist. 

The word fiuard is seldom applied 
among small swordsmen to any position 
but those of carte and tierce; the other 
motions of defence are sided parades. 
Sec FE^CI^G. .jf 

( f IT A 15 i>s of the hf’oad sreord. The po- 
sitions of defence adopted with that 
weapon nfe generally termed guards, and 
may be comprised iiiulir the nisidc'- 
guurd, half-circle guard, hanging gimrd, 
half-hanging guard, tnediiiiu guard, om- 
hide guard, St. George’s guard, and spa- 
droou guard. See liiioAU-sw’onD. 

Prepare to Guard, in the cavalry 
swonkexercisc, is performed by bringing 
the extremity of tlie sword-hilt up to the 
pit of the stomacli, with the back of the 
hand outwards ; the blade of the sword 
tesbe carried perpendicularly, with the 
flat towards the face. From this posi- 
tion the guard .\s taken by darling the 
sword hand smartly forwards towards 
the left ear of the antagonist. 

Guard, hi the cavah'y sword exercUe^ 
is used to denote one particular position, 
which consists in holding (lie sabre near- 


ly hnri/.oiital across the face, the point 
rather higher than the hilt, the sw’ord- 
haiid directed tow'urtls the left eai>of 
tl^e antagonist. AUliough this be pe« 
culiiirly deuominateil guard, yet it is not 
to be considered as ajiosilion calculated 
to meet every Mirt of attack, or an eligi- 
ble position to charge an enemy; hut as 
the eeiitral point from which the requi- 
«%ile change ftu- attack or defence may 
be ellected. 'J 'lie other positions of de- 
fence in tJ9e cavalry exercise are stiled 
F ROT ms. 

(iU ASIADOU RS, Turkish pio- 
neers. Aimeniau> and flreeks arc ge- 
nerally em pi o\ed in ihr'l’iirkish armies, 
to do tho latiL'ue-woik tlial is necessary 
for the formation of a camp, or forcoH- 
diictiug a siege. 

(UJ GDA, an rndian term fur a small 
fort creeled upon a hill or eminence. 

GUI)(rl% ail Indian me:isure 24 
inches long. 

Griilirri'i, Fr. tlu'* is aUo called 
Fschaiigui'ttr, CLiitry ho\, hiiiall turret. 
Lu foiUiietl towii-^ there aie several 
small turrets of rhisdenoiiiination, which 
arc soinerimes made of wood, and some- 
times built wiili Slone. '1‘liev are gene- 
rally fixed on the acute points of Ikis- 
tions, and ccntiuels an* posted within 
tlu'in, for the purpose of watching the 
ditch, ami ol priMcniing any surprize in 
that quarter. 

Th'iM" UK li u|»on ilie Continent, pai^ 
tirulaily lu I'rant'c, contain from 3 to 4 
Freucfi iV et diaim'tcr u'iLhiii, and are 7 
or H f('( I high. 'I’heir general shape or 
ligiire IS round, peutagoiial, hexagonal, 
c^c. 

'Fliere arc apertures made on r.vory 
side, through which the ceiitiiicl can 
serve every thing that passes in the ditch. 
A path ahont 2 or 3 feet broad is cut 
tbroiigb the parapet and the banquette, 
up to the entrance of the guerite. 
Wooden gverites are generally used 
where the rampart is lined with turf 
only. 

The spots best adapted for gueriteSf 
are at the flanked angles of bastions, 
and at the angles of epauicinents. Some- 
times indeed, they are uhtced in the 
center of the curtains. They must jut 
out at the point of the angle, and the 
ground floor should be upon a line with 
the cordon, •which is a sort of fillet or 
trace that marks the separation of the 
rampart from the parapet. Th^ must 

likewise 
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likewise project far enough to afford the 
centinel who is within, a full view of the 
fa{|es, the ilaiiks and the curtuiiis, and, if 
pc)ssible,a thorough com iiiui id of all the 
ditches. 

Giigner hCiviVLiTY., Fr. A familiar 
pliruse to express tlie esrupe of a per- 
son. 

Evjiler h Gui Rirr, Ft\ to avoid 
the piii’Miit of anothei*. 

GUEKRE, Fr. War; \\!iich see. 

The word ^ume is indeed so fre- 
quentl^r used among the French, that we 
shall not be thought too minute in .speci- 
fying some general teniLS under that 
head. The principal ones are, 

(iuERUF. cmlvy Fr. fc^ee ( ivit. Waij. 

Homme de. GutiiiiE, ,fV. a inilituiy 
man. 

Norn de GuLuiir, Fr. a borrowed 
name. 

Petite Guerre, Fr. a harassing spt'- 
cics of warfare. A contest for pliimlcr. 

Place de Guekue, Fr. a fortified 
town or place. 

Faire la Guerre a Va'il^ Fr. in a figu- 
rative sense, signifies to wa(<'li stedfast- 
Jy, and without tiiking the eye from u 
jiarticular olije<'t. 

A la guerre comme a la Guerri:. A 
familiar cxpres.sion among the Fitncli, 
which iinplies, that things iiiust be taken 
as they come. «• 

On nc fail laQvv.wwv.quc pour faire 
tfifm la pair, Fr. War, atler all, must 
end in peace. 

Fa guerre nonrril fa Or^riiRr, Fr. 
figuratively means, that an army alv^ ays 
subsists at the expence of the country 
in which it lies. 

GUEllJiEr/r Fr. war of alli- 

ance orcoiiledcraey. 'Fins term i.s more 
inpeciaily applicalilc to that sjicries of 
contest ill which ncigliljuuring princes 
or countries embark to detVud those with 
whom they are in alliaiK c, against the 
aggression or exorliilanl demands of a 
con^eror. 

If such a contest or war he entered 
into upon tlie faith of settled treat it's, 
the parties arc bound not only to sn|)- 

£ ly the stipulated number of .sohliers, 
UD even to augment tlieii- rpiota, if 
cessity should require, and bometiines to 
march in person against the eoinmon 
leneiny^ 

If the object be to prevent any ad- 
jacent country from fulling into the 


hands of a (‘oiiqueror, who might after- 
wards molest the contracting party, the 
latter sliould ohsci've many precautions 
bi'furc he withdraws from the contest ; 
the principal one is to demand the po.s- 
session of some strong places upon tlie 
frontiers, to prevent tlie inhabitants of 
the country that is attacked from making 
a si*j)ar«tt peace. 

'I'he general selerled to command an 
auxiliary army must be endued w'itK 
wisdom and foresight. He must be 
I wise ami inlelligeiit in order to preserve 
(li.sripline aiul good order among his 
troops: and have foresight to provide 
for liie wants of his aiiny in a strange 
country, and to .see ilial the men are not 
M'lit more into action than the> ought, 
ami that nothing \a <lone in the prince's 
■ cabinet conUary to the. interest of his 
einjiloyer. 

(ii-iURi; de montagnr, Fr. a war 
which is chiefly earried on in a moun- 
taiiioii.s part of the country. This spe- 
cies t)f warthre is extremely hazardous, 
as it cannot be pursued without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country, and 
by means of able stratagems. Marshal 
Saxe, in his Uweiic.s, lays it di>wn as a 
rule, that no army or detachment must 
lenturc into pa>sc\s or narrow ways, 
wiliioiit haviijg lii>t secured the emi- 
nences round them ; ami if the enemy 
should defend the gorges or outlets, 
false attacks must he resorted to, in 
order to dii crt his attention from a real 
one ivhicJ) is made against a weak quar- 
ter. It frequently happens that bye- 
w ays are found oiU, which have escaped 
the enemy's observ.ition, and through 
which detached bodies may 'lenetraie 
h)r the })iiipose of turning his flanks, lii 
a guerre de moutagoVf or inouiilain-con- 
test, it is essentially necessary, that the 
I advancing body should keep up a regular 
and safe communiculiou witli its rear, 
as well to seeme a retieat if necessary, 
as to have a free intercourse with its 
convoys, 

(niKiiRE de chicane, Fr. See War, 
(^'chicane or Htralagetu. 

(JuKRRE Srow/e, Fr. a romantic ex- 
pedition which w as made by the Chris- 
tians against the infidels in Paleptiii^^ 
for the purpose of re-conquering the 
Holy jjand, from whence it was culled 
holy w^r, or guerre saintc. Sep Cru- 
sade. 


Fuudre 
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Foudre de Guerre, Fr, a figurative 
expression among the French, to mark 
the character of a man who has distin- 
guished himself in battle, and is ac- 
knowledged to possess a superior de- 
gree of valour. 

Flambeau de /« Guerre, F/-. the torch 
of war. ' Any person who causes war to 
be carried on with vitjlcnce and animo- 
' sity is so called. 

Allcr d la petite Guerrf, Fr. to go 
out ill dcUiched parties fur the direct 
purpose of plundering an eneiii)'’3 coun- 
try. 

Fairc borine (juerre, Fr. to carry on 
hostilities with as much liumanity us the 
laws of w'ar will permit, 

Fairc bunne Guv a a i: d tjuelqu* art, Fr. 
to treat*witli a man dcceiitlv* but vigo- 
rously, on matters that rc(]iiireexplaiui- 
tion and tiiial arrangement. 

Gu I RUE et pitie ne a^accordcfit pas en- 
seawle, Fr. a French proverb, signifying 
t luit war and commiseration seldom go 
hand in hand. 

Guerre juste, Fr. a just and neces- 
sary war, generally caused by the aggres- 
sion of a rival nutioii. lienee the 
lute contest with France has been uni- 
formly called by the i3riUsh ministers une 
ffuerre juAe, a just and necessary war on 
the part of Ihigland, because.' they main- 
tain, that the French revolutionists in 
179‘2 were the First aggressors; tlie 
French, on the other liaiid, assert the 
reverse. With respect to the present 
contest, we can only say, that botli coun- 
tries may severely feel the elVecls of 
national animosity and competition, be- 
fore the blessings of peace can be re- 
stored. • 

Guerre injuste, Fr. an unjust war, 

Loti^ue Gukuiie, Fr. a long war. 

(iuEURE etrangh'e, Fr. a foreign war. 

OuEiiiiE d^outre incr, Fr. a war be- 
yond the seas. 

Gens de Guerre. Fr. See Gens. 

Le ntetier de la Guerre, Fr. the 
profession of arms, lienee it is figu- 
ratively said, Ics Francois soni aufait da 
met ier de la guerre de Icrre, et lesAngUns 
sontMufait da metier de la guerre de mer. 
Frenchmen are at the top of the profes- 
sion of arms on land, and Englishmen 
are unrivalled at sea. 

ics /ots de la Guerre, Fr. The laws 
of war. 

Le droit dt la GuerrjS; Fr. tlie rights 

of war* • j 
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Ruse de Guerre, Fr. a warlike stra* 
tagem. 

En temps de Guerre, Fr. in time af 
war. 

Munitions de la Guerre et de bouchCf 
Fr. warlike stores, and ^provisions. 

Preparaiifs de Guerre, Fr. warlike 
preparations. 

Place de Guerre, Fr. a fortified 
place. 

Machine de Guerre, Fr. a warlike 
iiistriiinent Or machine. 

Conse.il de Guerre, Fr. a council of 
war. It likewise means a court mar- 
tial. 

Vaisseau de Gufrre, Fr. A ship of 
war. 

Vaisseau arme cn Guerre. Fr. an 
armed vessel. 

• VU'st un grand homme de GuERnr, 
Fr. he is a warlike character. 

Lcs nmlheurs dt la Guerre, Fr. the 
inisfor times of war. 

Avoir Guerre, Fr. to commence hos- 
tilities. 

Avoir la Guerre, Fr. to be in a sUite 
of warfare. 

Lcs fruits de la Gur.RRE,Fr. the fruits 
or consequences of war. 

Entreprendre la Guerre, Fr. to en- 
ter into a war. 

Declarer la Guerre, Fr. to declare 
war. 

Soutenir la Overre, Fr, to maintain 
the war. 

Rntrefenir la Guerre, Fr. to sup- 
port the war. 

Cesdenx priarcs sont en Guerre, Fr. 
these two potentates are at war. 

Etre €u Guerre ouvertc, Fr. to be 
at opi'ii w'ar. 

Sefaire la Guerre, Fr. to make war 
with one another. 

Alter a la Guerre, J'V. to go to war. 

Allumer la Gu eu k v, dans un itat, Fr. 
to light up a war, or excite troubles in 
any stare or country. 

Porter la Guerre dajis le ccrur d*un 
pays, Fr. to carry war into the heart of 
a country. 

Guerre entre les puissances egales, 
Fr. war between two powers which are 
nearly equal in puiiitof strength, and do 
not aet with auxiliary troops. 

Qrz ierre a Guerre a, Fr. a French 
proverli, signi lying, every man wllb has 
landed property is exposed to feuds and 
j litigation. 

I GUEUUES du Roi, Fr. Wars en- 
tered 
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tered into by the old kinL;r> of France 
i^ainst their ^)Owcrfiil vajjhiils. 13ctore 
the consolidarioii of the Frencli nioiuir- 
chy, us it rcniuiiicfl iiiilil tlie revohitioii 
ia 178P, a di»tiiiction was made 
between what w'ere cal loci the Kind's 
forces, and those bolonj;iii^ to the State; 
so tluit whci)u\or a dilVcrencc occurred 
between the sovereipi and the power- 
ful Seigneurs or l.onls in the provinces, 
the contest was calle<i •guerre du lioiy 
or the King’s war. On theS- occasions 
the latter could only hirce his iinincdi- 
atc dc^pendants to accompany him; so 
that frecpiently tin* Ibices ol thc iiisur- 
gCMits were more iiiiiiierous than those 
of the Kins:. Louis, siirnanicd Lc Gros, 
was more than three yeitrs in continual 
warfare, before he: could snhduc Bon- 
chnrd de Mont marc nciy whom three 
other great lords had joined. The war 
witli the barons, amongst us, was of 
this <Uscriptioii. 

OUKKRIKIl, Fr. Warrior. 

Vn (fraud Oui.uuikr, Fr. a great 
warrior, 

Itcs plus fumeiix rixM.iuiihU", the 
most celchraU’d warriors. 

It is also used us a substantice in tin' 
femimiie gend<*r, when speak inir of an 
amazon, as, la vadUitilc p^ncrncrc* 

lit' KU a IKK, Fr. as an adjective is 
variously used, m/. wTirhkc, any thing 
appertaining to w ar. 

Actions Gviiiuiiuiirs, Fr. warlike 
actions. 

Trnraux lu'i iiuirars, Fr. works of 
a military or warlike nalnre. 

Exploits OiLUuiLiis, Fr. warlike 
exploits. 

Con rage 0 c r. a 11 1 L a , Fr. a w arlike 
disposition. 

if /////(■«/• (lc Kiuii ha i:, Fr. a warlike 
Spiiit or temper. 

Nation (iur.RiuhUh, Fr. a warlike 
nation. 

11 a Pair GthnuihR, Vr. he has a 
warlike look or appearance. 

i/ « /a ///bic Go iiiijin 11 JE, Fr. helms 
a warlike aspect. 

Ol'KRROVER, Fr. to make war. 

GURRROYKUR, Fr. a warrior. 

GUET, Fr. This term was particu- 
larly attached to those persons belong- 
ing to the French body guai'ds, tliat 
did difty over the king^s nerson during 
the night. 

GvsJ dclarnerf Fr. the watch which 


the inhabitants belonging to parishes, 
towns, or fortdied places, situated on 
the sea coast, were bound to keep for 
their security. On occasions of this sort, 
the signal of alarm was made during 
the day by smoke, and during the night 
by lighted combustibles. 

" GUET, Fr. in a military sense, sig- 
nifies rounds, or those duties of a sol- 
dier, or putroling party, which arc pre- 
scribed lor the security of a town, &c. 
and to prevent surprises. 

Fairn le OuLr au hunt du hclfroiyFr. 
to be put upon duty, or stand watch at 
the top of a church belfry. 

Asscoir le (Ji'li, FV. to set the watch. 

Poser lc Gur/r, Fr. to post the watch . 

Etrc uu Guet, Fr. to be ujjon tht 
watch. 

* Gurx dpiedy Fr. foot patrolr. 

(iuET d chtvuty Fr. horse patrole. 

Ce Siud les hour geois qui font le Guet, 
Fr. the inhabitants of the place go flic 
rouniL. 

Cri au GuF/r, Fr. the huei and cry. 

Lc Gvr.ivient dc passer y the palrolc 
has just passed. 

Avoir nvil au Guf i', Fn to be mi* 
nutely watchful and observing, it also 
signilies to be listening for the direct 
purpose of acquiring iiifurmalion. 

Maison dc Guki’, Fr. round-lioiisc. 

Mot du Gult, Fr. watch-word. 

Donner le viot dt Guet, Fr* to give 
the wutch-worrii 

Se donucr lc mol rfcGut r, Fr. touii- 
derstaiui one another. In familiar iii- 
I tercoui!>e it means likewise to play 
I booty together. 

I Gl r.i-«/»cns, Fr. Ambush; any pre- 
iiieditaled deMgii lo injure »iiuther in 
a clandestine iiumner. The French tVe- 
qiieutly use tiiih e.xpression; a« 

Ce 7i\'sl point un rencontre ni un duel, 
c*cst an Gu I 'i-upeusy Fr. it is neither au 
accidental meeting nor a duel, it is a 
duw'iiright plot to murder him. 

Druil du Guet ct garde, Fr. right 
which was formerly enjoyed in France, 
by some lords of the manor, and by 
which they were authori'zed to call upon 
their vassals to watch and patrole ^br 
the security of their castles. 

GU ETRE, Fr. Se© O a n r. r. 

Tircr roz Guet res, Fr. Go about 
your business; a i'aimliar phrase which 
IS used among the French when a per- 
son is discarded, or turned away in a 
• summary 
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summary manner. It in some degree least. There is sometimes a captain 
corresponds with our expressioii, to the or chief of the guides, who should be 
right about. a niiin of intelligence, active, and «t“ 

Ji y a lame ses Guetres, Fr. a fi- tentive to the diligence and fidelity 
gurativc expression among ^French sol- of his people, lie should always have 
diers, signifying, that a person died in a suHicicnt nuniber with him, and who 
sucli a place. are W'ell ac(|iiaiiited uith the country. 

GUKTHElt, Fr. to put on gaiters. In time of v\iir, particularly in the 
GUETTIV ^ name given by the seat of it, the guides invariably accom- 
French carpenters to a stake that is fixed p»u)y head qnartt i and a certain luim- 
sideways, and vvliich serves for various her is allotted not only to general otli- 
pLirpost'j. cers, but to all delaclmuaits made from 

GUEI’'1'ER, Fr. a familiar phrase, the main boily, cither for the purpose 
signifying to watch the motions of any of combat ing the advanced posts of an 
body, fur the purpose of circumvention enemv, of proteclinii escorts, or serur- 
or surpiize. ! ing convens. Gifuh in an arm v , naiy be 

GLi'.'iirn likewise means to watch! jnsil} c-ilUd iis prnu* pal outsi ts. They 
for a o])pGrlumiy to get access to < are to a borly of nir:* the eyes 

any pers«>n. ; arc to the liuman iV-ire-. 'J’hry cannot 

IL y a dcH Rcrgeyi^ qui /<’ OurirnN/j, 1* however, he loo j'alv)iisly watched. 

Fr. tltcic am sCTjCrint: V. ho watch him ; Corpi dc.i Gi;idls, Fr. 'J’lzc corps 
clo.'^ly. of giiidi s. Tins btxly was o:iginally 

Ft OerTTOiT son colonel pour fornied In I'lanfcin the year anvi 

lui present i / un placet ^ Fr. ihe v^jdifr i‘onsj..tetl oJ one captain, oiui 

\\alt:ht’il hi-, colonel, m order lo lay his teii.mt, oise CiJ lienienaiiL, 2 seijcaiits, 

petition before liltn. twocoi poralsoncan^ri'ssade, and iwen- 

GUKSK, Fr. a rough piece of iron, ly privatts, ciiWvd UisduTS-guidns. 

■which lias liecH melted, and has not j Twelve out of the twenty-live (which 

gone through any further process or pu- was the cllectivc number) Were mount- 
rification. ed. Tliese consisted of one serJ^ant, 

GUKTTFT, Fr. a small cloQr or out- one corporal, and ten fu-nlecrs. Their 
let, winch is made in the gates of for- jmrticular duty w,'S to carry orders that 
tified towns. It is generally four feet required dispatch; and on this account 
high, iincl two broad ; so that a man they were always attached to head quar- 
must stoop to get through. Tii 1069, tors. The twelve I’usileers were mounted 
the liigh town of the city of AlbuJ- on small adivchorses, about four French 
quel que, in Spain, escaped being sur- feet, five or six inches high. They were 
prized by means of one of these outlets, supplied v.ith a saddle, blue saddlc- 
lii garrison towns, the guicliet is left cloth trimmcu with white, liolster-caps 
open for the sjuiee of one quarter of an the same; find lliev weio armed witli a 
hour after Ihii retreat, in order to give fusil and eiit-aiid-tlirm-t biiyoiiet, a pis- 
the inlmbitants time to enter. tol, sabio, with a cai louch-hox, con- 

Guicur.T rf’zutfT Fr. an tainiug 20 rounds. Tliey wore half 

opening which is made in the gate of bo(>tr>, or hotline-,. lv,iv;li man carried, 
a sluice, and w hid i closes by means of more over, one field utensil out of the 
a llood-gate. It serves to let in water twelve belonging to the company. These 
when w^^nted. utensils consisted of four hatchets, four 

GUIDES, Fr.) are generally shovels, and four pick-axes. Tiietliir- 

tho country pcopleiu the neighbourhood teen Jusihrr guides on foot were armed 
vyhere an army encamps; they are to with a fusil six inchejs shorter than the 
give^intclligence concerning the couii- regular musket, with a blade bayonet 
try, the roads by which to march, and and a cartourh-box, holding twenty 
tho route by whipli the enemy may ap- rounds of hjill-carti ldges. Their uni- 
proacli. Giiiiles should be faithful, be- form was a blue coat, waistcoat and 
cause in giving false intelligence, or breeches, with ilat white metal buttons, 
guiding tlie troops wrong, they may The hat was* bordered with cornmou 
greatly endanger the anny. SevtTul white lace for the soldiers, and of a sii- 
giiides lire requisite, as every corps that perior quality for the serjeants; which 
marches by night should nave one at latter had three silver branden burghs 
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hanging; from each shoulder. The cor- 
poriilb had thriM nude ot uhitc wors- 
tejj unci ihe iinsjiessade tno ditlo.-— 
Tliodiiilv pay ol tno captain \^us 4 li- 
Vres, or Os. 8d. the 1st lieutenant I 
livn*, 7 s(ds, and 6 deniers, ccjual to 
2s. 'id. till' 2(1 henienant 1 li\ :e, or lOd. 
eacli scrjiMiit Ki sols, or 0,^d. each cor- 
poral 10 Mils, or .'id. each anspessade 8 
sols, 6 dciiiers, or ^-Jd. and each [iri- 
v.ile 0 sols, 0 dc-Jiicrs, or 3^(1. The es- 
taljJishinent of the doj'ps dc^ii/ldcs, un- 
der the present dv nasty, is iinicli iiioiv 
.spleiidiil and expensive*, 'i'liey usually 
parade in J\iris with the consular 
guard. 

OUIDON, Fr. See StciiT. 

(fUiDON, in ancient military history, 
the name of a sort of standard earned 
by the king’s life-gnards ; it is hroad at 
one evtreine and almost ])ointed at the 
other, and slit or divided into two. 

Guidon also implies the olliccr vvlio 
oarries llui standard. 

Guido NS, in the Vrench service, were 
c*\clusi\ely attached to the Geiulariiie- j| 
rie; and among them the word meant 
as with us, not only the standard but 
likewise the olliccr wlio earned it. 

GUifyNKAU, Fr. 'Phis word means 
the same thing as chrre/rr. It is a piece 
of wood which joins the joists of a lloor, 
that are cut to nuk\i room for the 
hearth of a chininey-piece. 

GUiLLAlJiMK, Fr. a tool some- 
what like a plane, which is used hy car- 
penters, ami of which tliere are several 
^orts, aceoriting to the nature of the 
woik. 

GUrNDAS, Fr. All mueliines which 
by uicaiisuf a wheel and its axis serve 
to raise lieavy loads are so called by the 
French. 

GUINDKU, Fr. to draw up any 
weight, licnee the tci u guindagCy 
which is applied to the movement of 
loads tliat are raised and let down. 

GUINEA, a coin well known in 
Europe, and particularly so iii Great 
Britain and Ireland; once in plentiful 
circulation, but of late years a very 
scarce commodity. 

Marching Guinea, a sum of money 
which is given to every soldier in the 
British IVIilitia when he first marches 
out of tbe county. This money is paid 
to the captains of companies by the 
agent of the regiment, who receives the 
baine, upon their signatures, from the 


receiver general of the county or rid- 

Erpivafioji GrrNr v, the sum (jl mo- 
ney winch i-* paid to a militiaman when 
the period for which he was enlisted 
cvjiircs. ^I'his money ought more pro- 
pcrl} to be called tlu" irnnra!, as it is 
liteiully given for d ulu s lo be jierforin- 
ed; or rather for a coutiiiuatioii, instead 
of expiration, of service. It is also paid 
hy the cajitains of compaiiie'«. 

GL'ISAIIMIEIIS, Fr. abody of free 
archers, or bowinen, who tiiok llu ir 
iianio from an ofii'nsive weapon called^ 
or j If somewhat sinillai 
lo t\w ronfimr, a sort of iavtlm wliicli 
was used in him ting the wild boar. Its 
length was (.‘qual to that of tin. haibcri, 
ami It liad a broad piece ol’ sliar]) iron 
lixc’d to om* end. 

GUJ.LV. Any hollow wliicli has 
f been made by niiming water. Ainbus- 
cades are frtipieiitly laid in such pliues. 

(jlJN, a fiie-arm, or wtiajxm of ol,* 
fence, which liireihly di-jchaiges abiih 
let tlirongli u'c^lmdrical bairel by meaic 
of gunpowder. The te rm is chiefly ap- 
plied to cumion. 

Somnenis deriv cs gun from man^^iniy 
a warlike machine which vva:> used be- 
fore the invention of guns. Jle e.sta • 
blislies his derivatioii by taking away 
the first s\ liable. 

(’?(/v7c/c’ GIJXS are small pieces of 
ordnance, iiioimied upon carriages of 
two wheels, and drawn by two horses. 
'Hu* arlilleiy-man is seated on a box, 
and the whole can be moved forward 
into action with astonishing rapidity. — 
'File tumbrils belonging to curricle guns 
carry (JO rounds of ball c:irt ridges. — 
Great improvements are daily making 
m this machine on account of its ac- 
knowledged utility. 

Cm rent Gun, See Cannon. 

Fic/ii/i^ Cuy ? is generally a or 

MoDiufg Gun >12 pounder, which 
is fired every night about sun-sc’t, and 
every morning at snn-rise, to give no- 
tice to the drums and trumpets of the 
army to beat and sound the retreat and 
the reveillo. • 

Gvvi-Jirc. The time at which the 
morning or evening guiT is fired. 

GuN-i^(?af, a boat which is generally 
made with a flat bottom, and used to 
form a kind ot Uoaling battery, to cover 
the landing of troops. 

Cvva'a Gvfi-carria^e, a machine 
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lately invented by a Mr. Cover of* Ro- 
tJu-jrhitlu', tlie merits of which conbist 
111 the following particulars : 

General advantages of the above gun- 
carriage ovci the common one. 

IsL Tr may be ivorked with onc-lhird 
tlic niniibfr of men that are necef-hiiry 
to work the coininon gun-can iage, and 
. with abundant more' eabc and safety to 
the men that work it. 

2dlv. Its motion of traversing is so 
easy, that it may be alwa) s thrown fori' 
and aft and loaded within hoanl (if ap- 
])Vo\ed of) clear of the port-hole; which 
will preserve the men trom llie (Mieiny’s 
small arms; it is also, wlicii loaded, 
readily run <mt again and jiomted to the 
object i*ith case and certainty. 

3dly. As the gun with its carriage, 
moves on an inclined plane, which may 
be laiscdor loweii’d, as the situation of 
tlu^ship, or object to be tired at rc- 
cpiires, by means of a jack, whidi en- 
ables tlie captain of tin* gun (us he is 
termed) to um the gun out hiiubelf by 
giving the plane a sutbcient inclination; 
(he .^imc means vnIiIcIi product' this ef- 
fect do also retard the eounteraetioii of 
the gun, which eirciniistance eases the 
breeching as well as the ship’s sides 
greatly when the gun recoils. 

Aih'unt (lift s in the above eurriaifc over 
the common earnuife, ichen the lec- 
^nm are enffayed. 

When the Icc-gim is discharged upon 
the common carriage, and rt'coils toiht; 
extent of its brceclumr, if the men are 
not very attentne to the relieving tac- 
kles, wliieh at ail times rhey etumoLhe, 
the ship at the same time hav ingu Fki'I, 
the gun immediately leturns to tlic 
port, so that the men iipmi tlie old plan, 
are oldigi'd to bouse the giui in again 
before it can be loarled, whieli makes 
it as diliicidt in lighting the Ice gun^ as 
the w either guns; but the dlllu ultics 
arc obviated in the ahovc carriage by 
its having. a pole, which, wlieii tlie lee 
guns are discharged, drops and pre- 
veq^ts the gun returning to the port un- 
til loaded again; this also prevents the 
ueces'Nity of relieving tackles. 

Advantages oi* benefit arising from se- 
curing the guns fore and aft when at 
sea, or out of action. 

When guns are secured fore and aft 
they stow snug and close *10 tiie ship's 


side, resting upon two or three beams, 
and alFord more room witliin board to 
vvuik and manage the ship, especially 
on the upper deck ; it gives the ailvah- 
tage of keejiing all the ports close shut 
and the guns dry on the lower deck; 
I it also conceals them from the enemy 
until it is necessary to use them; they 
can be got ready l*ur action much sooner 
than in the old way, when seenreej 
athwart ship, by the breeching ami 
tackles liciiig frapped t«)g('lher, and muz- 
zle-lashed over the port. Wlien a gun 
is secured athwart-sliip, the muzzle of 
the gun rests entirely against the short 
timliersovtr tlu'port, being the weak- 
esl part of the ship's siile; ;eid it is the 
opinion of many expcrieiici d mariiu'rs, 
that several ships have foiiiidereil, that 
many have proved very leaky and got 
j damaged 1‘iom the working of tlie guns 
against the ^>ides, when boused in that 
iimnner, and often break loose by the 
■ strain ami working of the ship beyond 
what the breechings luid* tackles will 
: allow. 

I 

i Advantages of the abox'e earriage over 
' the common one in poi'iting the gun. 

The captain ol‘ the gun (as he is 
termed) will be capable of running the 
gun to the port without any assistance, 

I whether to windward or to leeward, 


by means of llie jack, as before-men- 
tioned; be will also be able to traverse 
It foie and aft, elevate or depress the 
gun himself, with much more ease and 
certainty of ihung execution than in the 
common c.irriage, for th.e following rea- 
sons: the captain of the gun standing 
at the I rain of tlieeariiage with a laniard 
of the lo(’k in one hand, and the han- 
dle of the •-trrew in the other, he traver- 
ses, th vaies, or depresses ihc gun with- 
out depi'udmg upon olher men, and (lift 
moment it is pointiMl at the ohjt'ct, he 
discharges it, and consequently is ilu*. 
more sure of doing execution; so that 
at a proper disUiiiec for a ship to en- 
gage, lu.' must he a very indilfereiiL 
gunner to miss striking the object; 
wliereas upon the common plan, in ac- 
tion, great, part of the powder and slio^ 
is expended without doing any execu- 
tion w'hatever. 

The inventor of thiscarriage ob6er\e.‘?, 
that during the last war, in his majes- 
ty’s service, he has seen men in action 
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take nearly fiv.n niimitc!* t«) point tlie } 
gun, and perhaps r.ot near the object at 
last; foritinusi he obhcned, that before 
tl>!3 rraiii of a ciMunion earrinne ran be 
moved, you mu ^ eiitiudy reliexe t!ie \ 
trucks from the d« ok : and the men no j 
erforiii this scivu o, not siandui};at the * 
reorh of the gun, but at tlie side ot' | 
the carnage, raimof '•.ee the ohjecl tla-v 
arc dircetiiig the gun at: and tins ao* 
counts for the greut nnccit.UiUy of the 
shot doing execution. ^ 

If the .slop Ini' :i pitching motion, it 
will be necessary to apply tackles to 
steady th(' gun; one ni tn to < ach lackh’- 
fall will be snilieieiil for this pu.pose. 
'J’hc captain of the gun v.iil stand at 
the train of I he gmi, iviih the liaiuile 
of the sert'w in his h.nul,(lii' ^ ting tiu'se 
men to train the gun uii!*.) it c. ines to 
the objt'Ct he is aiming at, he then iin- 
inediate.ly discharges tlie gnn without 
being under the nciTssUy of gr. mg the-je 
men any signal to drop tin* tackh-fall.'*. 
The tackles, moreover, lx mg Iiool.e.l to 
the traverbing I’urriage are noi ulfef*trd 
by the recoil of the gun, there ioiv the 
men would notbciiijlned if they Imd 
the tackle falls in their liands when the 
gnn is discharged ; neither are they in 
the least ilanger of being iiipned l.y the 
projection of the truck.s or lopcs that 
arc applu'd to the comnion gun-carriage, 
as this new carriage acts without iho&c 
projections. 

D'nrct 'um^ how to itomo^r ihv carriage, 
in order to point the f^unv ith eater 
ecrtainly. 

In order to attain the true level of 
the gun, with the surface of the water, 
when the .ship, or the object of its at- 
tack should liappcn to be surrounded 
wdih smoke, and the gunner consc- 
fjiieiilly deprived of any ceri.iiii mode 
of poiming the gun by lus twe, it will 
be pro})er to ohsene the following rule: 
let the gunner, uben (he slnp u in 
smooth water, ami the c.irriage is CAfii- 
scqiioniiy upon a level witli i(s Miiiiice, 
place the iiiciinerl plane in a liorlyon- 
tal position, and the gun point hlaiik, 
then let him wind up the jaik till the 
plane has inclined enmiyh to gne the 
gun motion towards the [loit, and oIh 
servinj^the lumilicr of turns the jack 
requires fur that purpose, whieli will 
not exceed three, hewdl turn the same 


back again, which brings the gun point 
blank, i-nd consequently certain of doing 
esf'C'iiion. 

The common carriages, po.->'e'.siiigno 
such mecluuueal prineiple.-j to ufcevlain 
the level ot the gmi with the surface of 
I the water, when the object is obscured 
i from tlie sijiht,^!! be iimicr noi eitainty 
• (but quite the reverse) of tlie effect of 
i the slioi; whereas, within a moderate 
distaiK-c for ships to tugage, ihi.'- priii- 
I eiple nisuip.s nearly the certain i liVci of 
j .-inking the object, and thercfoie the 
propoilion .jflhn clVci.l is reasonable, 

I and moderuulv cidcuitiiCil at tiiree to 
I one ill l.LVuur of this gmi-cariiage; and 
thus a C'Ui.sideiable evpence in the sav- 
ing of powder and shot is jiroduccd. 

I)iKfiflrutifa!>r^ Uml nttrvd pouitinff a 
mounirdoiiihc common f^nn-car-* 

noi^, . 

In tniiniug tlic coimnoii caniiige you 
areohligi'd toapply iron crows and hiind- 
spiki'-, which aio very (langeroi:*, in ac- 
ij non; and, altb nigh yon are obiigcd to 
i apply those in-tnimints on account of 
the great jiowcr required to move them, 
It lUU'i be coM;>idtrcd a wry miceitain 
way of pomimgagun. Suppose ihecaj)- 
lain ot i.h(' gun direi'is these men with 
crows and haiidspiki's to ii.iin the gun 
fore or aft, as oci'asion may require, it 
is probable they may tram the gun too 
far, then it must be trained back again; 
and after the captain of the gim has 
laid it, as he supposes, to do execution, 
it is hi^ duly to see the breeching tac- 
kle-falls iiiui men clear before lie dis- 
clwigi’-j the gun, as many accidents hap- 
pen for want of strict at tentjon to the 
clearing the tackles, ropixs, ike. that are 
applied to 1 he comnion carn:ige,Jin(J too 
olten, while the captain of a gun is 
taking tlicse piec'iuiions, the position 
of a -hip may bo so altered as to make 
the shot go wide of the object. 

Ai. other material advantage- which 
the new gun e.'irriago pos.ses-es, is the 
j>re-c!\ati;)n of the ship's deck*?, which 
by the ii-o of iron crows and handspikes 
to the cfimmon carriage, aie veryrapeh 
tiain.jgi'd and torn, particularly in ships 
that g ) to .sua shoil-handcd, as it is im- 
po-siblo to traverse the guns, or bouse 
'ijem to tlie port (if a weather gun), 
without the assi-taiice of these prejudi- 
cial lusli'umciits ; therefore a coii&idei^ 
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able expence will be saved in the pre- 
servation of ships decks by the prin- 
cijiles of this invention. 

Tiie new-invented carriage would be 
a considerable saving by the reduction 
of men, or an advantage in short coin- 
ploincnts, as the proportion of ^50 men, 
on the oh I plan, would not require 100 
on the new; and a ship would go to sea 
much Ijctrer prepared for lighting than 
tliey do with the common carridgewith 
2 jO men. 

Compuratirc statement of the advantages 
of the patent gitn~cuiriuge over the 
common one in point of trpcnce. 

The common gu7i-ca7Tiage. 

This carriage used on board a ship of 
war, or liidiaiiiau (upon supposition), 
cariung 40 guns and 160 men, will 
ic'quiie of that number, to be properly, 
managed, 110 men to work her full 
broailside of 20 twelve-pounders, at the 
rifte of 7, the usual complement of 
moil, to each gun; in w'hich ca^e there 
are 20 only left to manage the ship. 

The patent carriage. 

With the use of this carriage on board 
a slii[>, carrying the same number of 
guns, and 100 men oiil>, the full com- 
plement of men to each gun being 3, it 
will require only 60 men to tvork her 
broadside, conseiiuenily 40 are lei't to 
work the ship; but if necessity should 
require both sides of the ship to be en- 
gaged at the same time, then the com- | 
pleiuent of 3 may with propriety be re- 
duced to 2, who will with grialer ease 
and cspeditioii, and ronsiderable more 
certainty (jf eifecr, work the gun than 
the full c<nn}ileiiunt to the common car- 
riage. Iv tlli^ <’ase the whole, 40 guns 
may be worked with 80 men, and 20 
are then left to work the ship. I'lms 
it appears, that a ship carrying 100 
men, with the use of this new carriage, 
will have (•oii'shlerablc advantages over 
one w ith 160 men upon the common plan. 

Allwwmg, lliercfore, tlu- superior a«l- 
, viintuge of the ship with 100 men over 
the 160 (and so in proportion) the com- 
plement of men is reduced to 60; and 
caicuiating the CNpuice of that number 
fur 18 months at 3/. per moiiiii, it will 
be found to aiiuiunt to 5100/. from 
wliich deducting tlie hist additional ex- 
pence of tif^ing out a ship of 40 guns 
w'lth cairiages of this construction, 
amounting to 400/. there will i*cmaiu 


5000/. saving to every ship titled out 
upon this scale. 

Advantages the patent gun^carripge 
possesses over the common one in 
throieing the guns overboard. 

The last, though not the least, im- 
portant advantage that the patent car- 
riage possess^ ^ o\ er the common one, is 
the ease w iili w Inch the gun may be dis- 
mounted and ilirown overboard in stress 
of weather, or to avoid an enemy of su- 
perim foicj, which is somctime> the only 
expedient left to save the lives of ihepeo-^ 
pie, as well as the ship. This service is 
effected in the following manner, ’.iz. 

The carriage, which is snppo-cd to 
be secured, must he cast loose, and 
trained athvvart-ship, square with the 
ship's sides, and in the center of ihe 
port fore and aft ; the jack must lln'ii 
be shipped, and the gun run nut rand 
ill case the motion of the ship should he 
so violent as to cause the gun to run 
backwards and forwards on the inclined 
[ilane, it will be necessary to stop the 
gun out) the bed and coin must tlien 
be taken out, and llie cross bur, which 
supports the inclined plane when the 
gun is secuj’ed, must be laul across the 
graduations of the upper carriage, rest- 
ing on the two sides of the same, si> 
as to depress the muzzle of the gun as 
much as possible; the bed should then 
be, placed upright; with the thick end 
bearing on tli.e sill of the port, and the 
thin end lo receive the underside of the 
gun as near tlie center as possible; tlie 
capsquarv n innsl llien be turned back to 
let the fiuu rise; the plane, whieh is now 
wound down as low as the liuin of tiu' 
carriage will admit, must be wound up 
as liigli at the tniiii, as the length of the 
rack of the jack will allow, whicli raises 
the body of tl\c gun consldeiably above 
the carriage ; and ihc gun, which now 
rests wiilx Us breech on the croas bar, 
and the center of the metal on the bed, 
may, by two men jiincliingat the breech 
with a handspike, be thrown overboard, 
without the assisUiiice of lai^kles or any 
thing eJse but what belongs to the gun. 
If a roller were laid on the port-sill 
witiiin the bed, that would tacilitate the 
rolling of the euii out of the port when 
the bed falls; this service is performed 
with four men only, being the •luimher 
quartered to tiie i^un in action, and in 
the short space of live minutes. 
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A comparrifhe stalf/j/nil of the f.en pffnK^ 
reith ihcir JuH cnmplu.'cnt if men to 
mch IZU 11 . 

Old plan. 


Gave. 

]\ifn 

.*"2-|)r)imdcr 

— 18 

91 do. 

— 15 

18 ('o. 

— 12 

1 ’ , do. 

— 9 

0 do. 

— 7 

6 do. 

— 5 

4 do. 

— *4 


Total 70 

Nexe plan. 

Oun't. Ajen. 

5‘2-j)oiin(ler — 6 or 5 
do. — 5 or 4 
10 do. — 4 or 3 

n do. — ,3 

0 do. — 3 irion to 2 guns. 

do. ■— 2 

4 do. — 2 

Total 27 

( /Om pa rut i v(> s t a ten ion t of arm i n ^ u fri- 
gatc'^ uKiiii deck with 98 t^^<■ll(y-fonl- 
poundcr^, weight -18 cwt. Jiiouiitcd on 
common carriages; and one \Mth 98 
twenly-fcmr-poniKU'rh One<rmin guns), 
weiglit 31 ewt. inouiiten on jj;U«*iir car- 
riages, t(>gi'thci‘ n ith tlic munljc r of men 
necessary to t :u’li jjlan, \vlu*ii eitlM3r the 
broadside or the whole of the guns .are 
engaged ; to whk h is added, tln^ eliarges 
of ponder to eaeligun, and liie ( \penee 
incurred by e\cli inrKlv’ o)' arjiiiiiL’. 

lleaxp^u ns andcxMiinuni pjin-rui 

N mnher of gims to main- 
deek - - 98 

Nature of gun - 91-pouiuler 

Weight of gun - 48 cwt. 

Namberofmen hj'Mi ligun 12 
Number of men to bioacl- 
side of 14 guns - 188 

Number of men to both 
sides, 98 guns - 338 

Charge of powder, \a eight 8 lbs. 
Expcnce of each gun and 
carriage - - .*>8/. 

Total expellee - 1621/. 

It is^necessarv to observe, lhat the 
24-pounclcr sea-service gup, weighing 
48 cwi. is the lightest 24-poundci* at 
present in his majesty's service. 


I M*'dhim <fun^ and patent carriages. 

I Niimljer of guns lo main- 
j doel; - - - 28 

Naiureofgnn - 24-poniider 

Vvh'iirht of gun - 31 cwt. 

N u 111 ber of • nen to each gu n 4 
N umber of men to broad- 
side of 14 guns - 56 

Number of men to both 
sides, 28 guns * 112 

N umber of men saved, when 
both sides are engaged 221 
( ‘barge of powder, weight 4 lbs. 

Kxpeiu'e of each gun and 
earriace. - - 60 /. 

Total cxpcnce - 1680 /. 

Kx Ira expence - 56/. 

It ajipcars by tlie above statement, 
that a frigate carrying 98 twenty-four- 
^ounders (heavy guns and common car- 
riages) on her main-deck, will, if both 
bides are engaged, require 336 m^i, 
wliich exceeds the complement ge- 
nerally allowed to ships of that force ; 
consequently, there is not a man left 
for other services ; whereas, a ship car- 
rying the same number of guns on her 
main dock, 9 1-poundcrs, of a medium 
nature (but (‘finally as eiVcctiial), mount- 
ed on patent carriages, would require 
but 112 to hght both sides; there are 
then 92 1 men h it for other [lurposrs 
of war, two-thirds of which inlgliL he 
sp.ired, if found ntcessarv, for man- 
iimg the pii/x'^, nr Ibr of lu'r services; 
and the frlgnte tlius reduced in men, 
would he iblc to make a better defence 
uiih her great guii'. than she could with 
lun’ full (mnpicincnl oh the common 
•Ian. Till' additional exprnce incurrid 
W aruiiiig a ship with mcdiuin*guns and 
patent carriages will be about 56/. but 
if the usual coniplcinent of men were 
reduced Un, tliat reduclioii could nor 
be felt, and would lessen the annual 
expence of a frigr.te about 700/. There 
will also h(' a considerable saving in 
the expi^nec of gunpowder, the medium 
gun requiring but onosixthof theshot\s 
Weight ; whereas the heavy gun requires 
one-th.ird, being double the (piantity. 

Thus it appears, that a bhip armid 
with medium guns and patent carriage^ 
will lui\e considerable advantages over 
one With the eomrnon plan; and from 
the facility and accuracy with which 
they are worked, would have a double 
ellect; and by the proposed reduction 
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oF men it will be Ibuiul, that a con- 
siderable saving would be obtained by 
tins mode of arming ships. 

Adtanfages of the patent carriage rchen 
applied to gurrmw. service. 

This carriage is made alter the same 
principle as that inlcndid for sea-ser- 
>ice, with this dilYcrcnce only : 

As the breeching rnu:jt he made fast to 
iron rings in the sidt*.-* of the lower car- 
riage, It will be necessary to inalve it 
about one-third longer than the sca-scr- 
vice carriajie, for the purpose of easing 
rlie breeching and bolt by which it is 
tixed to the [dalforin, by giving the gun 
a longer recoil. Its motion of tra- 
versing is the same, and the gun will 
j’liii over the breastwork or embrazure 
by mciftis of the jack and inclined plane 
with one man only instead of si\, which* 
are now necessary for the same ser\iee, 
and ill onc-sixth part of the time. This 
caPriage would he found admirably con- 
st rucled for a battery en baibcttCf the 
rollers being set in such a direetton as 
to permit it being traversed to any an- 
gle that may ho recjuircd. The hreech- 
mg of the gun heiiig depriuuiiit on the 
carriage only, will not impede the re- 
coil of the gun in any dircLtiun. Its 
motion of traversing is so easy and 
quick, that oik* artilleryinan might an- 
sic il to 90" in less than half a minute, 
so that no vessel could pov-iihly pass a 
battery thus constructed vvilhout being 
damaged ; the jack idso serv es to ele- 
vate and de[)rebs the iiun with tlie great- 
est facility as well as accuracy, and is 
much the l)i;st methoil of elevating or 
depressing tlie gun. This can iage may 
also be Uaii‘'ported vvilhout the least 
dilliculty from one part of a battery to 
another, by means of an Hanoverian 
truck being applied to the train of the 
carriage, which relieves the rollers' at 
the train, and the carriage is then pei- 
fcctly adapted to that serv ioe. If the 
battery is erected with sbiiie, the cai- 
riage may ti-a verse with a chain m I he 
same manner as ut sea; the ciialn hang- 
ing to a hook fastoued in the bieasl- 
wefrk. 

But if the breastwork is formed of 
earth, and iiicaprablc of holding a hook, 
it will then be necessary to drive a piece 
of timber of square dimensions, bimilar 
to a pile, perpendicularly into the earth, 
to receive an iron bolt, about inches 


diameter, which passes peiq)eiidicularly 
through the breast or truck transom of 
the lower carriage, and then into tjiis 
pile or timher head, and placed at such 
a distance from tlic breast-work as to 
admit of the carriage being traversed to 
00". Tills is similar to the present me- 
thod of fixing earronades at sea, which, 
with the length of the recoil given, to- 
gether with the resistance the re-action 
of the gun meets with by recoiling up 
the ascent tjf the inclined plane, would 
ho perfectly secure for any length of 
action, or for guns of any caliber. 

Ah this gun can never move from its 
given center, and consequently at all 
times forming one radius, in rases 
where the battery is cn barbeltCy an 
entrenchment should be formed ex- 
actly to the Kuiius of the carriage, and 
at such a illstaucc from the train ns to 
enable the men who are quartered at 
the hunclspikes to walk coiiqiletcly 
round the platform with ease, and deep 
enough to keep the imn who train the 
gun under cover i/f the breast-work; 
so that one man only is exposed ;o the 
fire of the enemy. I'lie iiso of h)civS 
are also recommended to guns thus 
mounted, as it not only enables the man 
who points it, to me the instant it hears 
on the object, hut alM> kcep.i the other 
men from heiii^ exposi'd to dangei ; 
which necessarily must be the case w ben 
the match or port-iiu- is applied to dis- 
charge the guii. Three nuu will he 
suthciciit to work a y l-pounder of 
ewt. and from the facihiy vMth which 
they are worked, 1 gun v.ould he tqual 
to 3 on the present jirinciple; and fnmi 
the accuracy with which it i" traversed, 
elevated, and depres^A’d, tin irreatest 
advantages must result from ilie cer- 
tainty there is of the «>f ilu* shot. 

GUNN KL, < 0 ’ ? the lower part (»1 

GUNVV'iVj^bj, Jaijy port wlierc ord- 
nance is planted. It iikewist* means tliat 
beam in a pontoon which suppoKs the 
main waste. 

GUNNEU, in the arlillery, is the 
second rank of private men in the rovul 
regiiiieiiL of artillery. 

Muster Gi'NNcn, one who tearfies 
the men on ship-boaid to load and hit 
the guns : he ia also a patent otiirer cf 
the ordnance m gunisons. "I'lnfinust- r 
gunner of the Tower hus the principu’ 
cure of the armoury. 


rit x'M fiv. 
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Gdnneks. All gunners under the 
ordnance are witlnii the meaning of the 
mi^J-iny act. See Seel ion 72. 

G\JNNERY, rlio art of determining 
the motions of hodics shot from cannon, 
mortars, howjrzci>, &c. See the ar- 
ticle PaOJIX’I'ILF. 

'J’lic lale ingenious Mr. Robins, hav- 
ing coiirluded from experiments, that 
the Ibrce of firerl gunpowder, at tlie in- 
stant of its explosion, is llic same with 
that t)f an elastic Hiiid of fi thousand 
. times the density of common air, and 
thattlie eliistirity of this iluid, like that 
of the air, is proportional to its density, 
proposes the folInvMiig problem: 

'Ihe dmu’Msions nf any piece of artil- 
lery, the flight of its" bail, and the 
<|iianriry of its charge bung given; to 
di'teriiune the velocity which the shot 
will ac'^juire from the explosion, sup- 
posing th<‘ ela^^tieitv or bjrce of the 
powder at the fust instant of its firing 
CO he given. 

Ill the solution of this important 
problem, he assumes the two following 
principles: 1. That the action of the 
powder on the shot ceases as soon as it 
is got out of the pii'co. 2. 'I'hut all the 
powder of the clunge is liixMl, and con- 
verted into an elastic fiuid, before the 
shot is .sensibly moved from its place. 

Tlieso as.sumptMi.s, and the conclu- 
sions abovc-irK’nlioned, make the action 
of fired gunpowder to be entirely siinihir 
lo that of air condensed a thousand 
times; ami from tlienee it will not be 
dilVicult lo detemiiije the vcloeity of the 
shot ari'.ing from rlie explosion : for the 
force of fin- firt d powder diminishing in 
proportion to its expansion, and ceasing 
when it is got out of the piece; the 
total action of the powder may he re- 
presented by the :irea of a curve, the 
base of wliieli represents tlie space 
through vvhicli the hall is accelerated, 
while the ordinates represent the force 
of the powder at every point of that 
space; and these ordinates being in re- 
ciprocal proportion to their distance from 
the breech of the gun, h(*can.se when llic 
spaces occupied by the lirerl powder are 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ordinates repre- 
senting it will be as 1, 1-hiilf, l-3d, 
l-4th, See. it appeals that tlie curve 
will he a coniinon parabol^i, and that 
the area intercepted between is an asymp- 
tote ; and tliat ilie two ordinates repre- 


senting the force of the powder at the 
first explosion, and at the muzzle of tlie 
piece, will represent the total action of 
the powder on the shot: but if the 
shot wore urged through the same space 
by an uniform force equal to its gra- 
vity, the total action of this force 
would be represented by a rectangle, tlu*. 
base of which would be the base of the 
curve or intercepted portion of the 
asymptote ahove-inentioneil, and the 
height of which would represent the 
uniform force of graxily.' Hence the 
square of the velocity of the shot re- 
sulting from gnnity is given, being the 
velocity it would acqniic from a height 
equal to the space tliiouidi which the 
powder accfilerates it ; and llic j^ropor- 
tion het'\ccn the liypcrbola and the 
rcct.'ingle is gnen from llic analogy be- 
tween ihc hyjjcrbolic paces and loga- 
rithniv; tlurcforc tlu* \c!ocily of l^u* 
ball arising Iroin the action of the fired 
gunpowder will be gi\eri. 

i\Jr. Robins has abo given u.s an in- 
genious way of dclcnmiiinir, bv expe- 
riments, the velocity null which any 
.slu)t moves at any ili.stance of the piece 
It is dischaiLMxl from, 

'I'his may lie cllcclid by mixins of a 
pendulum made of iron, liavuig a broad 
part at bottom, co\ered with a thick 
piece of wood, winch is fastcneil to the 
iron by screws; then liaviiig a nmehiuo 
like a c'ominon arliller\-giii, on two of 
its poles, towards their tops, are screwed 
sorki’t.^, on which the pendulum is 
hniig hy means of a crosspiece, which 
becomes its axis of suspension, and on 
which it, should viluate wirli great free- 
dom. Somewhat lower llian*the bot- 
tom of the pendulum there should be a 
brace, joining to which tlu; pendulum 
is suspended ; and lo this brace there h 
fastened a coiitiivancc made with two 
edgi's of steel, something in the manner 
of a drawing-pen; the .strength^ with 
which these edges press on ecich other, 
being diminished orincreased at pleasure 
by means of a .screw. 'I'o the bottom 
of the pendiihim shouhl be fastened a 
narrow ribbon, wliicli, passing between 
the steel edges, may hang loosely down 
by means of an opening cut in the lower 
piecf* of steel. 

The instrument being thus fitted, if 
the weight of the pendiilmn, the rc- 
spcciiv e dibUuices of its center of gva- 
• vity, 
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vity, and of its center of oscillation from 
the axis of suspension, be ascertained, it 
mnv from thejice be found what motion 
will be coinmunicuted to this pendulum 
by the percussion of a body of a known 
weight, moving with a known degree 
of velocity, and striking it into a given 
point; that is, if the pcndiiluin be sup- 
posed to rest before the percussion, it 
will be known what vibration it should 
make in consecpiencu of such a blow ; 
and if the pendulum, being at rest, is 
struck by a body of a known weight, 
and the vibration which the pendulum 
makes after the stroke is known, the 
velocity of the striking bofly may from 
thence be doterinincd. 

Nov^the extent of the vibration made 
by tlie pendulum may be increased by 
the ribbon: for if t!»e pressure of the* 
sieel edges on the ribbi^n be regulated 
by*the screw, so as to he free and easy, 
though with some minute resistance to 
hinder it from slipping itself; then set- 
ting the penduUuu at rest, let the part 
of tne ribbon between the pendulum and 
the steel edges be down straight, but not 
strained, and fixing a pin in the part of 
the ribbon contiguous to the edges, the 
pendulum, swinging hack by means of 
the impulse of tlie ball, will draw out 
the ribbon to the just extent of its vibra- 
tion, which will be determined by the 
interval on the ribbon between the edges 
and the space of the pin. 

"I'he computation by whicli the velo- 
city of the shot is deteriniiied from the 
vibration of the penduluui, after tlie 
stroke, is founded on this principle of 
mechanics; that if n body in motion 
strikes another at rest, and they are not 
separated after the stroke, but move on 
with one common motion, then that 
common motion is equal to the motion 
with which the first body nio\ ed before 
the stroke ; whence, if that common mo- 
tion anji the masses of the two bodies 
are known, the motion of the first body 
before the stroke is thence determined. 
On this principh: it folliiws, tinit the 
velycity oi a shot may he diniinished in 
any given ratio, toy its being made to 
impinge on a body of weight properly 
proportioned to It, 

It is to be observed, that the length to 
fvhicli the ribbon is draun, is always 
near the chord of the arc described by 
the ascent; it being so placed, us to dif- 
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fer insensibly from those chords which 
must frequently occur ; and theSe chorda 
are known to be in tlie proportion of 4 ;he 
velocities of the pendulum acquired from 
the stroke. Hence it follows, that the 
proportion between the lengths of the 
ribbon, drawn out at different times, will 
be tlie same with that of the velocities 
of the impinging shots. 

Now from the computations delivered 
by Mr. llojjins, it ap|XMrs, that if the ve- 
hK-ily of the bullet was KHl feet in one 
.socoml of time, wlieri llie chord of the 
arc described by the ascciil of the pen- 
dulum, in consequence of the blow, was 
17{ iuclics, the proporiioii of the velo- 
city ^v’ith whir'll the bullets impinge, to 
tbe knu'AU velocity of Id It feet in one 
second, will be deKTUiiiied, 

Mr. Robins is (rill of late) the only 
author who has iitteiiipted to ascertain 
the velocity of a military projectile by 
experiment; yet his conclusions seem to 
be unsatisfactory, [’orhaps he was too 
much attached to the forming r>f a sys- 
tem, and warped his experiments a lit- 
tle in favour of ir. The rt'sisting iiow'er 
he assigns to the air is probably too 
great; and his notion of the tripling of 
this power when the velocity of the pro- 
jectile exceeds that r>f sound, seems to 
be rather an inji^^nioiis ciinceit than a 
well-grounded fact. However, experi- 
ment alone must decide these |)oints. 

The great importance of tlie art of 
guuuery is tfic reason that we distin- 
guish it from tlie iloclriiie of projectiles 
ill general; for in truth it is no more 
than an application of those laws which 
all bodies observe v\ hen cast into the air, 
to such as are put in motion by the ex- 
plosion of iiuiis, orotlicr engines of that 
sort: and it matters not whether w^e talk 
of projectiles in general, or of such only 
as belong to gunnery; for, from tho 
inomenl the force is impressed, all dis- 
tinction, with regard to the power w'hicli 
put the body first in motion is lost,apd 
It can only be considered as a simple 
projectile. 

Every body cast into the air moves 
under the iiilluencc of two distinct 
forces. Hy the one it is carried forward 
with an equal motion, and describes 
equal spaces in equal times, in tjie di- 
rection 111 winch it was projected; and 
by tbe other, which we call gravity, is 
drawn downwards in lines perpendicular 
to s to 
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tp the surface of the eartli) witli u mo- 
tion continually accrIcraU’il, or wliose 
veloiyty is always iiicreasing. It either 
of these forces were destroyed, the body 
would move according to the direction 
of the other alone, so far as its motion 
was not hindered hy the interposition of 
other bodies ; but as both continue to 
iictjthe course of the projectile must be 
determined by a power compounded of 
those two forces. 

Vafinilions of' Gunnchv? 1. The 
impetus at any point of the curve is the 
perpcudicular height to wliich a pro- 
jectile could ascend, by the force it has 
at that point; or the perpendicular 
height from which a body must fall to 
acquire the velocity it has at that point. 

2. The diameter to any point of the 
curve is a line drawn through that point 
perpendicularly to the horizon. 

3. The points where the diameters cut 
the curve are called vertexes to these 
diameters. 

4. The axis is that diameter which 
cuts the curve in its highest or principal 
vertex, and is perpendicular to tli£ tan- 
gent at that point or vertex. 

5. The orifinatcs to any diameter are 
lines drawn parallel to the tangc'iit at 
Uic point where that diameter cuts the 
curve, and intercepted between the dia- 
meter and curve. * 

(J. The absciss is that part of the di- 
ameter which IS inU'i'cepted between the 
Ordinate and the curve. 

7. The altitude of the curve is the 
pcrjiendicular height of the principal 
vertex above the horizon. 

8. 1’lie amplitude, random, or range, 
is the distance between the point of pro- 
jection and the object aimed at. 

9. The elevation <jf the piece is the 
angle its axis (produced) makes w ith the 
horizon, and the axis itself is called the 
direction. 

10. The horizontal distance to which 
a mortar, elevated to a given angle, and 
loaded with a given quantity of powder, 
throws a slicll of u given weight, is called 
the niiige of that inortur, with that 
charge and elevation. 

11. The iiicliimlioii of a plane is the 
migle it makes with the horizon citlier 
above or below\ 

^ 12. The directrix is th^linc of mo- 
tion, along which the describing line or 
surface is carried in the genesis of any 
plane or solid figure. 


Lau'x of motion in Gunnery. 

J. Spaces equally run through with 
equal velocities, arc to one another as 
the times in which they are run through, 
and coiivcrboly. 

2. Spaces eVpially run through in tlie 
same or equal times, are to one another 
as the velocities with which they ai*e run 
through, and conversely. 

3. Spaces run through are in the samo 
proportion to one another, as tlieir times 
multiplied into their velocities, and con- 
versely. 

4. A body urged by two distinct 

forces ill two different directions, will 
in any gi\ en time be found at the point 
where twro lines meet that are drawn pa- 
rallel to these directions, and through the 
points to which the body coulfl have 
qiioved in the same time, hud these forces 
acted separately. ^ 

5. The velocities of liodies, which by 
the action of gravity began to fall from 
the rest, ate in the sanu' proportion as 
the times from the beginning of their 
falling. 

<5. The spaces run through by the 
descent of a body which began to fall 
from rest, are as the smiares of the times, 
from the beginning or the fall. 

7. The motion of a military projectile 
is in a cur\ e. 

Gux-/HWY/rr, a composition of salt- 
petre, sn I |)lmr, and charcoal, well mixed 
together, anil granulated, wliich easily 
takes fire, and expands with amazing 
force, being one of the strongest propel- 
lents known. 

fur enl ion (f Civy -powdery is usually 
ascribed to one llartholdns Sehwait/, 
a <Tcrmun monk, wlio discovered it 
about the year 1320; it is said to 
have been fir&t used in w'ur hy the Ve- 
netians against the Genoese in the year 
1380. Tlie\ el says its inventor was*oii« 
Constantine Anel/eii, a monk of Fri- 
burg. Peter IMexia says it was first 
used by Alphonsus XI. king of C’astile, 
in the year 1312. Dncange adds, that 
there is mention made of this pow der in 
the registers of the chambers of ac- 
counts of France, so early as the 
1338; and our countryman, friar Bacon, 
expressly mentions thC* composition In 
Ills treatise l)e NuUitate Mafriay pub- 
lished atOxford in the year 1210. Some, 
indeed are of opinion, that the Ara- 
bians or the laiicr Greeks were the 
• first 
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first inventors of gun-powder about the 
middle ages of our icra; because its 
Arabic name is said to be expressive of 
its explosive quality. Considerable im- 
provements have lately been made in 
the composition of gun-powder by the 
Chinese. 

Method of tnaking Oi’N-Pownrii. 
Take saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal ; 
reduce those to a line powder, and con- 
tinue to beat them for some tim^ in a 
stone mortar with a wooden pestle, wet- 
ting the mixture occasioiuilly with water, 
so as to form the wliole into an uniform 
paste, which is afterwards reduced to 
grains, bypassing it through a sieve; 
mid in this form, being carefully dried, 
it bcc(ynes the coniinoii gun-powder. 
For greater quantities mills arc used, by 
means of winch more work may be per-* 
formed in one day tfian a man can do 
in ^hundred. See Mill. 

This destructive powder is composed 
of 7o parts nitre, 9 sulphur, and 16 of 
charcoal in the 100. 

How to refine naltpcfre. Put into a 
copper, or any other vessel, 100 weight 
of rough nitre, with about 11 gallons of 
clean water, and let it boil gently for ! 
half an hour, and ns it boils take on the 
scum ; then stir it about in the copper, 
and before it settles, put it into your 
filtering bugs, which must be hung on a 
ruck, with glazed earthen pans under 
them, in which sticks must be laid 
across for the crystals to adhere to ; it 
must stand in the pan for 2 or 3 days 
to shoot; then take out the crystals and 
let them dry. The water that remains 
in the pans, boil again for an hour, and 
strain it into the pans as before, and the 
saltpetre will be quite clear and trans- 
parent ; if not, it w^auts more refining ; 
to efiect which proceed as usual, till it 
is well cleansed of all its earthy parts. 

How to pulverize saltpetre. Take a 
copper, kettle whose bottom must be 
spherical, and put into it lllb. of re- 
fined saltpetre, with 2 quarts or 5 pints 
of clean water; then put the kettle on 
a s|ow fire; and when the saltpetre is 
dissolved, if any impurities arise, skim 
them off ; and keep constantly stirring 
it with 2 large spattles till all the w'uter 
exhales ; and when done enough it will 
appear like white sand, and as fine as 
flour ; but if it should boil too fast, take 
the kettle olT tlie fire; and set it on suxue | 


wet sand, by which means the nitre w'ill 
Jbe prevented from sticking to the ket- 
tle. When you have pulverised a quan- 
tity of saltpetre, be careful to keep it in 
a dry place. 

different kinds o/* G un-powder. It 
being proper that every one who makes 
use of gun-powder should know' of what 
it is composed, we shall give a brief ao 
count of Its origin and use. Gun-powder, 
for some t'unc aftcM* the iinentiou of ar- 
tillery, was of a composition much 
weaker than what wo now use, or than 
that ancient one mentioned by Marcus 
Griecus: but thi'^, it is presumed, was 
owing to the weakness of their first 
pieces, rather than to their ignorance 
of a better mixture ; for the first pieces 
of artillery were of a very clumsy, in- 
convenient make, being usually framed 
of several pieces of iron bars, fitted to- 
gether lengthways, and then liouped to- 
gether w ith iron rings ; and as they w'ere 
first employed in throwing stone shot of 
a prodigious weight, in imitation of the 
ancient machines, to which they suc- 
ceeded, they were of an enormous bore. 
When Mahomet 11. besieged Constanti- 
nople in tlie year 1453, he battered thu 
walls with stone bullets, and Ins pieces 
w^ere some of them of the caliber of 
1200lb. but they could not be fired 
more than 4 times in tlie 24 hours, and 
sometimes they burst by the first dis- 
charge. Powder at first was not grained, 
but in the form of fine meal, such as it 
was reduced to by grinding the materials 
together; and it is doubtful, whether 
the first graining of it w'us intended to 
’ increase its strength, or only to render it 
I more convenient for the filling it into 
small charges, and the loading of small 
arms, to which alone it w'as applied for 
many years, whilst meal powder w'as 
stilt made use of in cannon. 13iit at 
lust the additional strength, which the 
grained powder was found to acquire 
from the free pas.sagc of the fire be- 
tween the grains, occasioned the meal- 
powder to he entirely laid aside. The 
coal for making gun-powder is either 
that of willow' or hu/lc; but the lightest 
kind of willow is found to be the best, 
well charred in the usual manner, and 
reduced to powder. Corned powder 
was in use in Gei^any as early as tha 
year 1568; but it was first generally used 
in England in the reign of Charles I. 

S s 2 G<yvwnr 
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Governmenf^pon dcr^ 7 r, whicii 

Ordiifiitcv-poa'ilvrj S having uuder- 
gottf; the ei!r>toriiarv prt>ot‘ f .sluhlishcd 
by the hoaul ol* onliMiu o, i's so callc'il, 
ami rtreived mlo riic king’s iiiagH/ines. 

It has been rrcnuiiiKMidcd b v a French 
writcT to [ncben c:*un-po\vdrr at ^cuby 
jiicans of hn\ijs vviiich should be lined 
with slietMs ijfletul. jVl. lb- (lontietif a 
‘ naval oflicer, tru'd the experinient by 
lodging a rjiiJiiilir\ nf gun-powder, anil 
parchment tarlridiies, in a^/juartor of 
the sliip vvliicli wti^ slu'.ilheil in 
manner. Alter they liail br-eii sto\\e<l lor 
ft considtTiilde time, the gun-jjow'der ami 
rartridges w(;ri‘ ibinid to h.iv'c Miderod 
little from i hr moia-tiire; wlulsr t lu- same 
quantity, wliCMi lr).li:eil in wooden ea,i s, 
became nearly ball' rotlerl. 

Proof of Gun-iui70iit )\ ot proefitrd In/ 
the board of ordnance, 'riiey In si tJike 
out of the several barrels of gun-pow- 
der a ineusu re-full, of about iJie si/e of 
a thimble, which is spro'aii upon a sheet 
of fine writing paper, and then fired : if 
the infiainmation be very rapid, the j 
Smoke rise perpeiKlicidar, and if the 
paper be neither burnt nor spotted, it is 
then judged to be good powdt:r. 

Then y drains ol the same powder are 
exactly weighed, and put into an eprou- 
vette; which, if it raises a w eight of 
324 pounds to the heig5it of inehes,it 
is received into the king’s magazine a.s 
proof. 

Ow-poreder jyrover. See Eimiou- 

VET'J'K. 

GUN-ROOiM, (Saintc Barhe, Fr.) the 
place xw here ariiis,&c. are de posited on 
board a ship. 

GUNSHOT, (For fix dc Fusil, Vv). 
the reach or range of a gun. The .space 
through whielv a shot cun be thrown. 

GuNsHOT-rcu/fWf/, any wound re- 
ceived from the discliarge of cannon or 
fire-arms. 

GUMS Mil 11, ( armuricr^Yr.) a man 
who makes fire-arms. 


GIJNSTICK, (baguette, Fr.) the 
rammer or stick with which the chtirgc 
is driven into the gun. 

(ilJ NS1\.)CK, (vionture, Fr.) the 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed. 

GIJNSTOXK, such materials, chicHy 
sttmo, as were formerly discliarged from 
artillery. 

(iint, a house or dwelling in India. 

GUKRAl’V, rantonmenis seven coss 
(or I^iglish inilc^) and a half from Cal- 
ciilla. 

Gl/RRIK*^, mud forts made in India 
arc >o called. I'hese lbrt.s arc sometimes 
surrounded with ditches. 

OllRIlV, an Indian term to cxprcM 
a cerium division of time, ecunprehend- 
inu :> 1 minutes; but the word •among 
[•I he Kiirojicims is generally understood 
j l<) im*aii an //o?/r. 

I frvVAl.UFU, ;i fort in India, south of 
Jnmma, Qti coss or English miles frbm 
Agra. 

GYMNASIUM, a place in ancient 
Rome where athletic exercises were 
performed. 

GYMNAS'fir, (gymnastiijite., Fr.) 
pertaining to athletic cvercises, such as 
leaping, vyrcstling, drawing the cross bow, 
fencing, ike. T1 le G reek s, among w boni 
the art originntofl, were accustomed ti> 
strip w henever they performed any part 
of it. 

GYMN ASTIQUE Militairc, Fr. the 
art or method of exercising the body so 
as to render it supple and capable of 
much fatiiine. 

GYN (KUOC^RACY, ( Gifiiecocratie, 
Fr.)a Species of government over which 
females imiy preside ; of this descrijition 
is the Jiritish government. Under the 
old Frencli monaicliy, women were to- 
tally excluded by the Saliipie Law. But 
meretricious inlluence made ample a- 
iiientls to the .sex, during several reigns, 
and ultimately overturned the govern- 
mcau 
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TLTABERGEON, :i smnll coat of mail, 
or only sleeves and j^orget of mail, 
formed of little iron rings or meshes 
linked together. 

lIABiLIMlvNTS of «v/r, in our an- 
rieni siarntes, signify iirmoiir, harness, 
Utensils, or other provisions, without 
which* it is supposed there can be no 
ability to maintain a war. • 

Hajiili MENT Fr. proper- 

ly means the regimental clothing or the 
ufliforrn of soldiers. The clothing of the 
French ai-iiiy was not reduced to any re- 
gular system before tlie reign of Louis 
the lith. The following observations 
relative to this important object are too 
appro]>riate, and suit all countries too 
w'ell, to be left unnoticed. 

Tiie dress of a soldier should be plain, 
and made up so as to facilitate every 
movement of his person, to guard him 
against the inclemency of the weather, 
and to be remarkable for its collective 
uniformity of appearance. Next to these 
general requisites, the case <»f each in- 
dividual should be consulted; particu- 
larly with regard to the breeches trow- 
sers, or pantaloons. Regimental sur- 
geons will certainly agree with us, wdien 
w'^say, that in some instances men have 
sutterccl as iniicii from an inattention 
U) this part of their dress, as from the 
most harrassing service in the face of an 
enemy. The loins should invariablybe 
covered, the stridt^ b% made easy, and 
the bend of the knee he left unembar- 
rassed'. Under the old French govern- 
incat, the whole infantry was clothed 
in white, with facings of various colours; 
but both the olheers and tiic men w'erc 
extremely plain in every part of their 
dress. Since the revolution, the nation- 
al colour, wdiidi was white, has been 
changed to bine. N ot only the soldiers, 
but the wagon-drivers, cS:c. had a parti- 
cular dross to distinguish them from 
Other people. We shall speak more 


spccificallj' on this head under the arti- 
cle uniform. 

HABIT tVordonnance, ? regimen- 

l/?tHABlTd’M////j/7wc,Fr- S tal coat, 
or clothing. 

IlACllK, Fr. a hatchet. 

Hague d*armesy Fr. a hatchet or bafr* 
tlc-axe. 

In ancient times this weapon ,was 
frequently resorterl to by whole armies 
when they engaged. At present it is 
only used on particular occasions, in 
sorties, &c. 

Uacu£E, Fi\ a term which was for- 
merly used among the French to ex- 
press a certain punishment that militarj 
delinquents wore obliged to undergo. 
It consisted in being loiulcd with a pac^ 
or saddle, which the guilty person was 
under the necessity of carrying a speci- 
fied distance, and which entailed disgrace 
upon the beurci^ 

11AC1IER, Fr. to cut to pieces. 
This word is very frequently used 
among the French in a military sense, viz. 

Vn bataillony ou un escadron ^est fait 
Hacukr en pih'rs, a battalion, or a 
squadron has suffered itself to be cut to 
pieces. 

They likewise make use of the ex- 
pression hi familiar discourse, as speak- 
ing of truth, viz. 

0/> seferoit Haciier en pieces pour la 
veritc ; one would be cut to pieces for 
the support of truth. 

HACHEIIEAU, Fr. a small hatchet 

HACIIOIll, Fi\ a chopping board, a 
knife, &c. 

Haciiuiu de Cavalier, Fr. a chopping 
board or block ; a knife. In the French 
service every troop of horse is furnished 
with this machine, in order to prepare or 
cut the straw for food. These chopping- 
blocks or boards, &c. are always carried 
in separate ^rts, and follow the baggage. 

HACKEkY, an Indian carriage or 
cart, drawn by oxen. 

HAC. 
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HACQUCTOX. S<e IIvniiKi-. 
ilACQUET - W'AOICN, a torn- 
whoeied waj^oii, whiclj is used in the 
Prussian service to convey pontooiih. 
The undeivtVuiiic of tins ca^ria.^^^ is 
built like thiit ot* a chariot, bv whicli 
means it can turn nithuist difficulty. 

HxA I i^A.M ACS. See CosACKs. 

HAIJ’^ t'r. the disposition or distri- 
bution ot‘ troops in a straight line, either 
iu one or inoie ranks, 

IIaie iwor/Cjl'r. u ht^dge, or nonndary, 
made of dead brunches ()t‘ trees, See. 

Haie rive, Fr. quickset. Any liediro 
which consists of trees or branein^s, 
that interweave with each other as they 
grow, and tliercby form a very ."troug 
oefeuce. This sort of hedge is prefer- 
able to palisades. 

HAT I.'Si J( )T. Sec O n a p t-Siioi. 
IfAIH.-(TAyi'll, a btnlf made of hair. 
It Is laid uu the lloor of powder-iuuga- , 
tines and laborarories to prevent acci- : 
dents of fue fnmi the shoes of the men | 
treading or rubbing upon nails, saml^ or I 
gravel. i 

1 1 AKEM, or II AKTM. A term used 
in India to signify the gtiv ernor of a enty, ' 
a judge, or a king. U someUines means ; 
the government. j 

HAKIN, an Indiim word signifying ' 
power. j 

H AliBI'dUI, ? a weapon formerly 
^ HALflKin; S carried by the ser- 
jeants of foot ami artillery. 1 1 is a sort 
of spear, tlie shaft of wliicii is about 5 
feet Jong, generally ma<le of ash. Its 
head is armed with a stet! poinr, edged 
on both sides. Beside^ tlii.? ptiint, whieli 
is in a line with the shaft, there i-^ a 
cross piece of inm, tint and turnetl 
down at one end, hut not very sharp, s«) 
tJiat it serves rijually t«> cut flown nr , 
thrust with. This weapon has of late 
been exchanged for the half-pike. The 
halbert was lirst used by the Danes, 
afterwards by the Scotch, Kmj!;lihh, ami 
Swiss, and, last of all, by ihe French. 

II A] JilBA IU)F,'(4 ;w I}a/wl.sc, Fr.) 

balbert. This weapon, as well as the 
pike, was hi st adopted by the French, iu 
imitation of a similar one which was 
earned by the Swiss tnioji". ft was not 
known in tliat Cfinntry hetbre the reign 
of Louif XI. and when it fell into disuse 
among the rank and file, it was confined 
to the serjeantN f)f infantry. I'lic length 
of a French halbert was six of their 


feet from one extremity to the other. 
The handle or shaft was a long stick, 
with a strong, sharp, iron ferrel at 
the Olid, and the upper part had u 
sharp Hat blade, with a cross bar at- 
tached to it. 

HALF, is frequently used in military 
terms. Thus, 

Hatf-Btikiade, (dnftic-^brigade, Fr.) 
which sign) lies half the number of men 
of which a w hole brigade is composed. 
A brigade of cavalry in the French ar^ 
iny, consists of throe regiments, each of 
one thousand men, making together 
three thousand men. Fifteen hundred, 
of course, constitutes a dem€~hri^a(h\ 
or half-brigade. Jn the British service, 
a brigadff of cavalry is various, q^-cord- 
iug to the number of regiments that 
ftiay he encamped, or lie contiguous to 
each other. Sfimetimes two, three, or 
four regiments form a brigade; so th^it 
half the recited number of men which 
composes a brigade, whether of cavalry 
or infantry, makes a half-briiiade. 

HAi.r-CoMPAMns. 'I’he same as 
subdiv’i‘^ion'«, and equal to two sections. 

Ilvf r-Disi AKCK, signifies half the 
regular interval or space between troops 
drawn up in ranks, or standing in co-^ 
lumn. 

' IlAFr-FACj I). Men are frequently 
half-faced to the right or leTt, in order 
to give an oblique direction to the line. 
In forming echellr)n, the serjeant who 
steps out is half-faced. 

Jf \Fr-l'’[M s, half the given nnniber 
of any body of men drawn up two deep, 

Hull-liles are so called iu cavalry, 
when the men rank olT singly. 

II vi.r-Fi i.r. lender, (Cfief^de r/fiu‘- 
Jflc, Fr.) the foremost man of a rank en- 
tire. 

Hat.f-Batta. An extni allov^ancc 
which has been granted to the whole f»f 
the officers helougiiig to the Indian ar- 
my, excent ill Bengal, when out of the 
company's district in the province of 
Oude. In the upper provinces double 
batta is allowed. All above full is paid 
by the Vi/ir, as the troops stationed in 
that quarter are considered as auxilia- 
ries. rile lull batta is aii allowancA 
granted to both officers *and men when- 
ever they are under canvas. 

llALi-CracLE f:uard, one of the 
guards used with the broad-sw'ord to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist, 

fonu^d 
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formed by dropping the point of the 
sword outward in a semicircular direc- 
tion, with th^ edge turned to the left, 
and raising .the hand to the lieight of 
the face. 

Half-Cii^le parade y a parade of the 
small sword %8ed against the thrust in 
low carte, f 

Half-Ha;^G£r, or HAtr-nANGiNC- 
Guard, a portion of defence in the art 
of broad-sword ; differing from the hang- 
ing-guard, in the sw ord-hand not being 
raised so higli, but held low enough to 
see your opponent over the hilt. See 
Broadsword. 

Half-Moon, or demi-lune^ Fr. See 
Fortification. 

Half-Pay, a certain allowance which 
is inaoe to officers who have been re- 
duced, in consequence of some general* 
order that affects wholocorps, supernu- 
merary companies or individuals. 

It may likewise be considered as a 
compensation to individuals, who have 
been permitted to relire from the active 
fimctioiis of a military life. 

Hali'-Pay ojficers, are, to all intents 
and purposes, out of the roach of mili- 
tary cognizance. They cannot be tried 
by iiKirtiai law; nor arc they liable to 
be called upon either as members of i 
court martial, or for the purposes of ac- 
tual service. Surgeons and assistant-sur- 
geons, however, who have received their 
appointments subsequent to 1793, are 
exceptions to this rule. 

Half-Pike, (demi~pique,Vi\) a small 
pike, W’hicii was formerly carried by 
officers. 

Half-Sword, close fight, within half 
the Icngtlf of a sword. 

HALLKBARDIEHS, FV. men that 
carried halberts. In former times they 
were attached to the several regiments. 
Hence Compagnies d'/mliebardiers. 

HALLECRET, Fr. a breast-plate 
made of flat pieces of iron, which was 
worn by the French infantry under 
Francis the First, and as late us the year 
1641. This breast-plate was origin- 
ally made of leather. It was also called 
corcelet, and afterwards cuirasxe. 

^ HALT [French haltc], is a disconti- 
nuance of the 'march of any body of 
men, armed or unarmed, under military 
directions.' It is frequently practised 
for the purpose of easing troops during 
their progress through a country; or to 
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render them fresh and active previous 
to any warlike undertaking. 

Frequent lialts are made during tht 
passage of obstacles, and in an inter- 
sected country, in order to obviate the 
inconvenience and dmiger which must 
attend a column, whose head is ad- 
vanced too far to preserve the regular 
succession of all its component parts. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more pregnant 
w'ith mischief than such a chasm ; for, 
if the enemy be in tlie neighbourhood, 
both front and rear are exposed. The 
best w ay in the passage of deliles, &c. 
is to proceed to a distance beyond 
wliicli shall be snfficicnlly extensive to 
admit of the whole miiuber; there to 
halt^ and not to marcl'. forward until 
the roar lias completely cleared the ob- 
stacle. 

Halt, is likewise a word of command 
in fainiluii* use when a regiment is on 
its march from one quarter to another. 
'I’he men are permit ted to refresh them- 
selves half-way. It should be generally 
observed, that to prevent soldiers from 
straggling about, or getting among per- 
sons who miglit entice them to be dis- 
orderly, a strict order ought to he given 
by the commanding oflieer of every bat- 
talion not to allows any division or dc- 
tacinueiit to hal^iii or near a town or 
village. A convenient midway spot 
should be chosen for tlie purpose, and 
when the men have piled their arms 
(wliicli may he done in line, or in co- 
lumn) a few btcady soldiers should be 
detached to guard the ground, and to 
prevent others from straggling beyond 
certain limits. Among the French it 
was usual for the commanding officer 
of a battalion, division, or detachment, 
in hot weather, to send a ser jeant and a 
few steady grenadiers forward, in order 
to secure good w'atcr for the troops. 
This practice, in our opinion, ought to 
be avoided as much as possible; for 
men are more exposed to suffer from 
drinking when overheated, than they 
would be by patiently enduring the 
thirst until they reached the spot where 
the day’s march is to terminate. 

To flALT in open column for the pur^ 
pose of wheeling up into line. When 
the several companies of one cu* more 
battalions hswe entered the aligiiement, 
and marched with their pivot flvuiks 
along it, covering each other ut thcii 
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Aie distances (for which company ofli- 
cera are answerable), the open column 

th6n in a state to be wheeled into 
line. 

As soon, therefore, as the head or 
rear division, according to circum- 
stances arrives ut the given point where 
it is to rest in line, the commander of 
the battalion gives the word halt. No 
one moves after the delivery of this 
word, not even a half pace ; bia the foot 
which is then oil* the ground, finishes 
its proper ste[», and the other is brought 
op to iL If that were not done, and 
one company should stop while another 
was permitted to make one or two 
paces, those behind would be obliged 
to shift anew, and much 'confusion 
would arise from ofllcers being deficient 
in one great principle of llieir business, 
the preservation of proper distances. 
The instant the haft is ordered, the 
commanding oHicer from the head di- i 
vision of each battalion (he taking care 
that he is himself placed in the true 
line) makes unv small correction on a 
■near point in that line that the pivots 
dimy require, altliough no such cut ruc- 
tion ought to be ntressarv. 

To IiALT after having ichvxled from 
4tpen column. The ofiicers coininanding 
companies, iVr. havingduring the wheel 
turned round to face their men, and in- 
clined towards the pivot of the prc'ced- 
ing company, as they perceive their 
wheeling men make the step which 
brings them up to their .several pivots, 
they give the word halt^ dress. The 
men, bn rweiving this word of com- 
mand, halt, w'icli their eyes still turned 
to the wheeling flank, and each oflicer 
being then placed before the preceding 
pivot, to which his men are then look- 
ing, corrects the interior of his conipauy 
upon that pivot, his owni pivot, and tin; 
general line of the other pivots. This 
being <|uickly and instantaneously done, 
the ofiioer immediately takes his post 
on the right of his coiiijiaDy, which has 
been preserved for him by nis serjeant. 
TliUh the whole line., when halted, is 
imperceptibly dressed. See Gen, Reg, 
page 153. 

In cavalry movements, when the open 
Gplumif halted on the ground on which 
it is .to form, wheels up hito line, the 
following specific instructions must be 
attended to : 


Distances being just, and pivot lead- 
ers being truly covered, caution is 
given, Wheel into line / vwff the then 
pivot-flank leaders placJ themselves 
each on the reverse llauklf such divi- 
sions as by its wheel up bmigs them to 
their true place in the sqKdron. The 
leading division of each sqladron sends 
out a person to line himslf with the 
pivot files. At the word march/ the 
whole wheel up into line, which is 
marked by the pivot men, also bound- 
ed by the horses^ heads of the faced 
markers of it. Halt/ dress / is tlieii 
given (as well as the other words by 
each squadron leader) the instant before 
\ he completion of the wheel ; the eyes 
ai*e then turned to the standing flank 
Jto wnich the correction of the squadron 
IS made), and remain so till otherwise 
ordered ; so that a line formed by 
wheels to the loft, will remain with ey^s 
ti> the left ; and one formed by wheels 
to the right, will remain with eyes to the 
right. 

During the wheel up, the standard 
moves to its place in squadron, and at 
the halt every indiv idual has gained his 
proper post. See Cavalry Ucgulutions, 
page OB. 

HALTE, Fr. SeellAi.T. 

HAL'rKR-CASr, in farriery, an 
excoriation or hurt in the pastern, which 
is occasioned by the horse endeavouring 
to .scrub the itching part of his body 
near the head and neck, and thus en- 
tangling one of his hinder feet in the 
halter. The consequence of which is, 
that he naturally struggles to get free, 
and sometimi's receives very dangerous 
hurts in the hollow of his pastern. 

lIAl/riNfir, in farriery, u limping, 
or going lame ; an irregularity in the 
nmtion of a hor.se, arising from a lame- 
ness in the shoulder leg, or foot, whiclt 
obliges him to tread tenderly. 

iiALTiNG-davii. When troops are 
upon the march, and there is not any 
particular necessity for exertion or dis- 
patch, two days in the week have been 
usually allotted for repose. These are 
Thursday and Sunday. Well regulated 
corps undergo an inspection of necessa- 
ries, &c. on the former of these days, 
and are sometimes put through four or 
five ol the prescribed mancciwres. 
During the present war, troops hav^ 
seldom been ^allowed any halting days. 

IIAMXET, 
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HAMLKT, a small village. belt, in order to clear die vent from any 

Toae/’-HAMi.KTS, a particular dis- stoppage, 
trict in the county of Middlesex, which Hammer, a piece of iron which 
is, under the command of the constable stands ina perpendicular direction above 
of the Tower, or lieutenant of the the cover of the pan, being a part of the 
Tower-hanilets, for the service and pre- SHnie,andseiTing to produce those sparks 
lervation of that roval fort. of fire that ultimately occasion the ex- 

In the l.^thaiid 1 tth years of Charles plosion of the guu-po\vder. The Ger- 
the .Second an act of f)ai-liamcnt passed, mans call it pfunnen deckel^ the Cover 
by wjiich the constable of the Tower, or ot' the pan ; but this expression does not 
his lieutenant, had authority from time convey a distinct and clear idea of the 
to time, to appoint his deputy lieu te- use that is made of it. Nothing, how- 
nants, and to give commissions to a ever, can be less appropriate than the 
proper number of ollicers to train and term as used amongst us. We call the 
discipline the militia to be raised vvitliin part whicii is struck against to produce 
and for the said division or hamlets, and sparks of lire the hammer; and the part 
to form the same into two regiments of which strikes, the cock; whereas that 
eight campanics each ; and in the 26lh part of the cock which holds the Hint 
of his present Majesty, the above act, , is, in fact, the hammer, and the other is 
intituled an act for ordering the forces without a proper name. The Germans 
in the several counties of this kingdom^ call the cock hahn. It is not within 
wsm revived ; and the said constable or our province to propose new terms ; W'e 
lieutenant, in order to defray the ne- > are therefore sat Ulied in having pointed 
cessary charges of trophies, and other out the contradiction, 
incidental expences of the militia of the Hammer-^princ, the spring on 
same division or hamlets, were further which the hammer of a gun-lock works, 
authorized to continue to raise, in every It is also called feather-spring, 
year, the proportion of a fourth part of HAMMOCK!, {hamac, Tr.) a sort of 
one montli’s assessment of trophy-mo- bed made of cotton or canvas. Those ^ 
ney witliin the said division or hamlets, used in America, consist of a broad piecQ ' 
in such manner as he hath been used to of canvas, which is suspended l)etween 
do, by virtue and in pursuance of the tw’o branches of »trec, or between two 
said act of the 13th and 14tli years of stakes, and in which the savages are ao 
the reign of Charles the Second. customed to sleep. * 

Whenever the lieutenant of the Tow- Among sailors the hammock is about 
er-Hamlets shall happen to be out of the six feet long and three feet broad, 
kingdom, deputy lieutenants may be drawn togetlier at the two ends, and 
appointed to act in his room; and no hung horizontally under the deck for tha 
commissions are to be vacated by the sailors to renose in. In time of battle, 
deatli or removal of the lieutenant. the hummocks arc strongly fastened and 
The constable has the power of ap- laid above the rails on tne quarter-deck 
pointiiig a treasurer of the trophy-mo- and forecastle, to barricade, and to pre* 
ney, who is to account for the same vent the execution of small shot, 
yearly; and no trophy-money for a sue- llAMPE, and not H ANTE, Fr. a 
ceediug year is to be levied till the ac- shaft; a long stick to which any thing 
count of the former year has been else is attached; as a sharp blade to 
allowed. form a halbert or pike. 

Royal Thwer Hamlets. The mi- HANCES,the ends of elliptical arches, 

litia raised in the district of the Tower HAND, a member of the body ; part 
is so callenl, and is divided into two of the arm, &c. 
battalions, viz. first and second, officered Hand. Among the Mysoreans the 
in the same manner that other corps print of a hand is i^eckoned a ^rm equi- 
are belonging to that establishment, and valent to an oath." See History of the 
subject to ^e same rules and regula- Carnatic, Book V. p. 348. 
tions. Hand, a measure of four inches, by 

HAMMER, a well-known instrument which the ffeight of a hors^ is com* 
^’ith an iron head, for driving nails, &c. puted. Thus horses are said to be so 
u{UUery-B^ cani^ one in his many hands high. 

T t According 
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According to the regulations lor the 
mounting and reniounling of cavalry, 
the .sizes of military horses must run 
from 15 hands ami i inrh to 15 hands 3 
inches, and the age 1 or 5 oft', if possible. 

Hand is also used for the division of 
a horse into the fore and hind parts. 
The parts of the fore-hand are the head, 
neck, and forc-»|iuirters; and those of 
the hind-hand include all the other parts 
of his body. ^ 

Hand is likewise used for the horsc- 
inuri’s hand. Thus spear-hand, or sword- 
hand, is the horscmaifs right hand, and 
bridle-hand is his left hand. 

IIand-Baiikow, a machine made of 
light-wood, of great use in fortification i 
for carrying earth fioin one place to I 
another ; or in a siege, for carrying shells 
or shot along the trenches. 

llA^D-liKKADrii, a measure of three 
iiiclies, or a space equal to the breadth 
of the hand, the palm. I 

IIand-Gallop, a slow and easy gal- i 
lop, in which the hand presses the bridle 1 
to hinder increase of speed. I 

Hand-Ctrenades, small iron shells, 
from il to 3 inches diameter, filled with 
powder, which being lighted by means 
of a fuse, uic thrown by the grenadiers 
amongst the enemy; now out of use. 
See CrREN'vnrs. 

Hand-Gitn, a gunV<'ld in the hand. 
IIaxd-Mai.t.i r, a wood«’n hammer 
with a handle, to dri\c fuse^, or [Uf'kets, 
&c. in making fa^cine or gabion batteries. 

IlAND-f^CREW, is composed of a 
tnothe.d iron bar, whlcli ha** a riaw at 
the lower end and a fork at. the upper: 
the bar is fixed in a stock of wood, about 
2. 5 feet high, and ti inc!»c> thick, moved 
by a rack-work, so that this claw or 
fork being placed under a weight raises 
it as far as the bar can go. 

Hand-Si'fck, ? II sort of wooden Ic- 
Hand-8i>ike, 3 ver for moving heavy 
things. 

Hand-Spike, in gunnery, a wooden 
lever 5 or 6 feet long, flattened at the 
lower end, and tapering tiivvards the 
Other, useful in moving guns lt> their 
places after being bred and loadetl again, 
or for moving otlier heavy weights. 

Hani)-io-1Iam>, close fight; the 
situation of two persons closely op- 
posed to earli other. , 

HANDFUL, used figuratively, in a 
military sense, to denote a small quan- 
tity or number, as a handful of men. 


To HANDLFi, to manage, to wield. 

Handle af'ms, a word of conunand 
(when the men are at ordered arms) by 
which the soldier is directed to bring bis^ 
right hand briskly up to the muzzle of 
his firelock, with" his fingers l)ent in- 
wards. 'rhis word of command is fre- 
quently used at tlie private inspection of 
companies, and always precedes— 
a?'n?s. 

Tliis term was formerly used in tlie 
manual from tlie support to the caj'rj/. 
It is, however, totally exploded, and 
contrary to the llegiilations, except in 
the instance just menrioued. 

To H.\N G-FlRI^k Fire-arms are said 
to haiig-fiie when the flame is not speedy 
in communicating from the pai^to the 
charge. This defect may arise from 
•the pow'dcr being damp or the touch- 
hole foul. 

7hIlANr, upon. To hover, to Impeyd. 

To Hang upon the 7'car of' a 7'etreutiuff 
enony. To I'ollow the movements of 
any body of men so closely as to be a 
perpetual annoyance to them. 

' It requires both judgment and activity 
in tlie commanding oflicer of a pursuing 
array, to owciile this business without 
endangering his troops. For it might 
happen, that the retreating enemy, see- 
ing an opportunity to make a retrograde 
ftank movement from its front, would 
practise a feint in its rear, and suddenly 
appear U)ion the right or left of his pur- 
suer.'*, especially with cavalry. To pre- 
vent a surprise of this sort, constant 
vedettes and side-pat roles must be de- 
tacUed, and the pursuer must, never at- 
tc’inpt to follow through any considera- 
ble length of defile, nr errtss rivers, 
without having secured the neighbour- 
ing eminences, and been well informed 
as to the nature of the stream, for .some 
extent on his right and left. Without 
these precautions he might himself be 
taken in flank and rear. 

7b Hang upon the Jianksqf an'eimmf^ 
to harass and perplex him in a more de- 
sultory manner than what is generally 
practised when you press iipoir his rear. 

Hussars, light dragoons, mounted 
riflemen, and light infantry detachments 
are well calculated ftr this service. 
Light pieces ot artillery are likewise ex- 
tremely useful ; but they should be cau- 
tiously resorted to, as ambuscades might 
be laid, and their removal would require 
too much time. A perfect knowledge of 
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the country in which you tight, aided 
by intelligent guides and faithful scouts, 
will be one of the best safeguards in all 
operations of this kind. 

HANGER, a short curved sword. 

HANGIAR, Fr, This \^rd has been 
sometimes written Haniare, which is 
incorrect. It signifies a Turkish poniard, 
which is worn by the Janissaries in their 
cross belts or scarfs. 

HANGING-GUARD, a defensive 
position in the art of broad-sword ; it is 
formed by raising the sword-liand high 
enough to view your antagonist under 
your w'rist, and directing your point to- 
wards his ribs. See Broadsword. , 

HANNIBAL, a celebrated general 
among Jthe Carthaginians, who crossed 
the Alps, and threatened Rome. This 
able man lost all the fruits of his iin-* 
common exertions and military talents 
by^relaxing from that active conduct, by 
which he had thrown the Roman legions 
into confusion. He is a striking exam- 
ple of the propriety of Marshal Saxe's 
observations on the necessity of vigorous 
and unren'kitting operations against a re- 
treating enemy. See Okmiui^l. 

HANOVERIANS, troops belonging 
to the electorate of Hanover and once 
subject CO the king of Great Britiiin. 
They formerly served upon the conti- 
nciit, in conjunction with British farces, 
but they did not ratik w'itli the English 
army, nor were they paid from the trea- 
sury of Great Britain. A body of le- 
fugees from Hanover are now in the 
service of Great Britain. 

HANSE, or HANS, ( Hans Tcuto- 
nlijiic, Fr.) a body or company of mer- 
chants united together for the promotion 
of trade. 

Hans towns^ {villes Hansiatiques^Yr.) 
Certain towns iiud places in Germany 
and the north of Europe, in which a com- 
mercial compact, or agreement, for the 
benetitpf commerce was entered into'by 
merchants of respectability. The fonr 
towns that first united for this purpose 
were I..ubec, Brunswick, Daiitzic, and 
C(^ogne, and on that account they bore 
the distinguishing title of mother-towns. 
After the original establishment of this 
company had talcen place, scverfil towns 
became anxious to belong to so respect- 
able and UMeful a company. They were 
accordingly adopted, and obtained the 
(ienoiuiuatiou of god-daughters. Tiie 


number of these associated places a- 
mounted to 81, and they were generally 
called the Hanseatic or Anseatic towns. 
In the year 187!2, a treaty of alliance 
was entered into between Denmark and 
tlie Hans towns. Amsterdam and other 
Dutch cities were included, as may be 
seen in a copy of thfit treaty which has 
been preserved by Boxhooiii. 

IIAQUE, a hand gun. 

IlAQUl^UT, a gun, called also a 
harquebuss. 

HAQUELTN, a piece of armour. 

HANTK, and not llampe, Fr. a well 
finished pike which was formerly used, 
with a banner at the end, 

HAQUET, Fr. a dray; a species of 
wagon used in the artillery for the con- 
veyance of pontoons, &c. These wagons 
diiler in tlu'ir sizes and dimensions ac- 
cording to tlie nature of the service. 

11 ARAN ES, Ft\ a militia in Hun- 
gary, part of which served on foot, and 
the other on horseback. 

Military If ARAN GUES, (Jtarangves 
mUitaires, Fr.) It was usual among the 
ancients for generals, &c. to harangue 
their soldiers previous to an engagemenu 
This custom, however, is too old to be 
traced tf) its origin. Short harangues, 
if any are adopted, will always prove 
the best; for' tlijjt natural impul.se by 
which the aggregate of mankind are 
driven into acts of peril and possible de- 
struction, is of too subiilc and too vola- 
tile a nature to hour sus])ense. 

Wc find among the ancient liistorlans 
various instances in wiiich liic' generals 
of arinicb have judged fit to liarangue 
their troops. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that tlio greater part of 
these harangues have been studiously 
made out by ingenious writers, and pur. 
into the lips of the lu’roes they have 
tlionght proper to celebrate. Those 
which Contain most common sense, and 
are conveyed in short pitliy sentences, 
will ulvvays produce the best efl'ects. 

Eloquence is certainly a qualificatiou 
which evciy general of an army should 
possess; but, it is not, in our days, the 
most essential requisi A in his character. 
Cajsar was naturally endowed with a 
most bewitching talent in the exercise 
of words ; and lie used it on many oc- 
casions to considerable advantage. The 
munner in which he was accustomed to 
address hlb men became so celebrated, 

T t 
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chat several persionn, belonging to the 
army he cominuiided, carefully selected 
his military haranf^ues ; and, il we may 
bcfi&ve the Chevalier Folard, the em- 
peror Augustus was particularly pleased 
and entertained in having them read to 
him. 

In Chevalier Tolard’s opinioDi those 
speeches which are enlivened by expres- 
sions of humour and by occasional rail- 
lery, will always have the most inlliience 
over the minds of coinmAi soldiers. 
War, although apparently dictated by 
the laws of nature (for war and blood- 
slied seem to have been the concomi- 
tants of man from his iirst creation) 
cannot be so fur c^mgenial tt) the feelings 
of civilized mortality, as to mingle with 
sober sense and rational rctlcctioii. Con- 
sequently, those dibCour.'>es which lead 
the common mind to think, and which 
induce the common heart lo feel, are ill 
adapted to acts of violence and mutual 
rancour. A witticism or humorous ex- 
pression has souietiiiies the most happy 
eiVect. The answer which Hanhibal the 
Ciiirtluiginian made to one of his gene- 
rals, whose name was Giscon^ produced 
u fortunate emotion among his soldiers. 
The latter observed, that the enemy s 
numbers somea hat surprized him ; llau- 
nibal, as Plutarch relates the story, im- 
ineduitely said, with if sort of indignant 
look — But there is another circumstauec^ 
C iscun, which ou^ht to surprize you much 
7More, and to which you do not seem to pay 
rent attention, Giscoii requested to 
now what it might be. It is, replied 1 laii- 
nibal, that in so large a multitude there 
should not be one tnan whose luime is 
Oiscon. This sarcastic observation cre- 
ated a loud Laugh among all who sur- 
rounded the general, and the humour of 
the saying was instantly conveyed 
through the ranks. 

Aiitigonus, uccording to the same au- 
thority, never adopted any other mode 
of cunveving his sentiments to the 
troops. The Lacedemonians w'ere even 
more lacouic ; but every thing they ut- 
tered was full of sound sense and energy 
of cliought. Thucydides, who was not 
only a good historian, but likewise an 
able general, makes his heroes speak in 
a very emphatic and eloquent manner. 
Tacitus does not appear to possess much 
excellence that wav; and \he speeches 
which we had in I'olybius, are copied 
at'ter what was spok^i by the sc\erui 


generals, whom he celebrates. Titus 
liviiis is too ornamental and too flow- 
ery. An active and intelligent general 
must be a perfect stranger to that spe- 
cies of oratory. 

Wc read in Varillas, a French his- 
torian, who was born in 1624, and wrote 
a history of France, beginning with 
Louis XI. and ending with Henry HI., 
&c. that Zisca (or Ziska) a gentleman 
and soldier of Bohemia (who was so 
called because he happened to lose an 
: eye), made a remarkable speech to his 
I followers. We refer our inquisitive 
I readers to that writer’s works for one 
of the most energetic, most soldier-like, 
and persuasive pieces of military elo- 
quence that perhaps is extant. Zisca 
succeeded Huss, who had amfed the 
I peasantry of Bohemia to resist the op- 
pressions of the emperor and the Homan 
pontiff ; and although he lost his other 
eye at the siege of llabi, his influehcu 
and course were so great, that ho 
obliged the emperor Sigismund to send 
an embassy to nim, and to offer him the 
government of Bohemia. Such was his 
power of persuasion, that he could not 
only animate his men to the in(»5t de- 
sperate feats of valour, but likewise 
check them in the full career of victory, 
to prevent plunder and unnecessary 
bloodshed. A remarkable instance of 
this sort may be found in Varilla% 
where he relates, that nothing but tlie 
influence which Zisca possessed over 
the minds of his followers could have 
saved the city of Prague from utter de- 
struction. 

Several specimens of military elo- 
quence may be found in 4^rocopius. 
They possess the happy quality of be- 
ing very 5^>rt, full ot good sense and 
strength of expression. Since the time 
of Henry^he IVth, of France, we find 
few instances in which the generals of 
armies have thought it expedient to ha- 
rangue their troops, unless we* except 
tlie battle of Nerva, previous to which 
Charles the Xllth, king of Sweden, ad- 
dressed his little army. 

It frequently happens, however, that 
the commanding ofticers of corps, and 
of detached parties, feel it necessary to 
encourage their men by short and ap- 
propriate speeches after the manner of 
the Lacedemonians. At the famous 
battle of Tory, Henry the IVth, of 
France, rode down the front of the line, 

and 
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Riicl pointing to ttie white feather w’hich 
he wore in his hat, spoke in the follow- 
ing emphatic manner to his soldiers 
Children, cried he, should any mistake or 
irregularity occur among the standard- 
hearers, and your colours by any accident 
he misted, recollect, that this feather will 
shew you where you are to rally ; you 
will alzcays find it on the road to honour 
and victory / 

HAiUVSS, (harceler, Fr.J in a mi- 
litary sense, signilies to annoy, to per- 
plex, and incessantly turniuil any body 
of men ; to hang upon the rear and Hanks 
of u retreating uriny, or to inteiTiipt 
its operations at a siege by repeated at- ' 
tacks. The troops best calculated for 
this duty are hussars, mounted riflemen, 
and liffit dragoons. The general most 
celebrated among the ancients fur thi^ 
kind of warfare was Sertorius. By 
means of the most subtile and ingenious 
nfiinauivres, aided hy a thorough know- 
ledge of military tactics, he disconcerted 
all the plans, and flnaliy defeated all 
the attempts which were made by Pom- 
pey and Metellus to subdue him. It 
nas been shrewdly remarked by the 
commentator on Polybius, that had 
there been one Sertorius within the walls 
of Lisle, when that city was besieged in 
1708, the whole combined force of the 
allies that was brought before it would 
have been rendered ineffectual. This 
wise and sagacious ofticer was constantly 
upon the w'atch ; no movement of the 
enemy escaped his notice; and by being 
master of his designs, every measure 
which was attempted to be put into ex- 
ecution, was thwai'ted in its infancy. 

Wheiialie received intelligence, that 
a convoy was on its way to the enemy, 
each was his activity, that no precau- 
tions could save it from his attack; and 
however seemingly advantageous a tem- 
porary position might appear, every 
possible peril or surprize crouded upon 
Iiis mrind, and the instant he judged it 
necessary to decamp, such w'as his sa- 
gacity and shrewdness, tliat no foresight 
or information of the enemy could cir- 
edmvent him on his march. He was 
full of expedients, master of military 
Feints, and iiidefutigably active. When 
pursued in his retreats, he had always 
the ingenuity to avoid his enemy by 
gating into inaccessible places, or by 
disposing of his troops in such a manner, 
as to render it extremely hazardous to 


those who might attempt to harrass or 
perplex him. 

HARAUX, (djonner le haraux, Vj.) 
the art of carrying off troop-horses 
when they are at grass, or out foraging. 

HARBOUR, a port or haven for 
shipping. The making and inclosing 
harbours with piers, so as to resist tha 
winds "and waves, for the preservatioui 
of ships in stormy weather, is one of 
the most useful and necessary worka 
that can ^ made in a trading nation ; 
since the security of tlieir wealth aod 
power depends greatly upon it. Hence 
it should be the particular study of 
I every young engineer, who is desirous 
I of being useful to liis country, or of 
distinguishing himself, to become master 
of this branch of business. The works 
principally recommended to his atten- 
tion are LI Architecture Hydraulique, 
par M. Belidor ; Essai sur la Resistance 
des Fluides, par M. d’Alembert, Mac- 
laurin, and Muller. 

IIARC ARRAS. In India, messen- 
gers employed to can-y letters, and 
otherwise entrusted with matters of con- 
sequence that require -Becrecy and punc- 
tuality. They are commonly Bramius, 
well acquainted witii the neighbouring 
countries ; they are sent to gain intel- 
ligence, and are used as guides in the 
field. ^ • 

IIARCFXE cn Jlanc et en queue, Fr, 
harrassed in flank and rear. 

HARDACIUM. See Uourdeys. 

IIARDI, Fr. Ill French architec- 
ture, an epithet whicli is frequently 
attached to those sorts of works tliat, 
notwilhbtanding their apparent delicacy 
of construction, their great extent and 
wonderful height, remain uninjured for 
a sucression of years. Gotiiic churches 
arc of this description. 

HARE, au old Saxon term for an 
army. 

IIARGNEUX, Fr. This word lite- 
rally means morose, peevish, &c. In a 
late French military dictionary we tind 
the following observation upon it. 

The old Greek proverb is brought to 
our recollection by this term; and, 
however trifling or familiar it may ap- 
pear, wc shall hesitate to place it 
under the eyes, md to recommend it to 
the attention, of young ofliceH) per- 
haps some of longer standing might not 
be injured by a view of the proverb 
also. 2'out chicn hargneux a les oreilles 
• . tireis. 
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tireet. Every snarling cur has his ears 
pulled. 

HARNESS, .Hrm»)ur, or defensive fip 
Tiiture of war. Also the truces for 
horses of draugiir. 

HARNOIS, Fr, harness. This word 
WHS formerly used among the French to 
signify the complete armour or e((uip- 
ineiitof a horseman, including the cui- 
rass, helmet, &c. I’hc term, however, 
is still adopted in a figurative sense : as, { 
Cel ancien officier a blanchi %m h har- 
Qwis-^This old officer has ^roten f^rey be^ 
ncath his harness^ or equipment ; sig- 
nifying, that he has grown old in the 
service. 

Harnois du Cheva/f Fr. military 
equipment for a lioi>e. There are some 
curious remarks on this subject in the 
Reveries du Marcschal Saie. 

Haro, Fr. hue uiid cry. 

IIAUOIi, ail Indian term, signifying 
tlicoiUcer who commands the van of an 
army. It sometimes means tiie van- 
guard itself. 

IIAIIPE, Fr, a species of draw- 
bridge, wliich was used among tlu* an- 
cients, and which obtained tlie name of 
harp from its resemblance to that instru- 
ment. This bridge, which consisted of 
a wooden frame, and hung in a perpen- 
dicular direction against the turrets that 
were used in those times to carry on tlie 
siege of a place, had, like the harp, a 
variety of ropes attached to it, and was 
let down upon the wall of a town by 
means of puilies. The instant it fell, 
the soldiers h it the turret, and - rusheil 
across tluj temporary platform upon the 
rampart. 

IIAUQUEMUSS, a kind of liro-urm, 
of the length of a musket. It carried a 
ball of about 3 ounces. Not used at 
present. 

IIARQUEBUSSIER, a soldier car- 
rying a harquebuss. 

IlAltROW, to lay wMiste, to ravage, 
or destroy. 

HASAIID de la guerre, Fr. the 
chance of war. It also ineiuis the dan- 
ger to which evei y miiitary man is ex- 
posed in the exercise of his profession. 
Thus the French say, II a cssvyc Ics 
grands hasardh^\\4i hg| undergone great 
risks or dangers. I/* etc noarri partni 
ics hasurds — he whs brought up from 
hia cradle amidst dangers. 

HASP, a fiat staple to catch the bolt 
of a iock« 


HASSEIN and JUSSEIN, two bro- 
thers, and Mahomedan saints, whose 
feast is celebrated with great pomp and 
much enthusiasm in Indostan. This fes- 
tival is kept on the 14th of November, 
in commemoration of the murder of 
those two brothers. The Mahoniedaiis 
of Indostan observe it with a kind of re- 
ligious madness, some acting and others 
bewailing tlie catastrophe of their saints 
w'ith ao much energy, that several die 
of the excesses they commit. They are 
likewise persuaded, tliat whoever falls 
in battle against unbelievers, during any 
of the days of this cerenionv, S'hall be 
instantly translated into tlie higher fia- 
radisc, without stopping at any of tlie 
intermediate purgatories. On tlp:se oc- 
casions rcoiitiiiucs the ingenious author 
^)f the History of the Carnatic), to the 
euthiisiasui of superstition is added the 
more certain etbcacy of inebriatiop; 
for the troops eat plentifully of bang. 
Seepage 104, Hist, of Carnatic, Book III. 

HAST A IRES, Fr, soldiers armed 
with spears. SocIlAsr vTi. 

IIA.S'rA'ri, from the Latin word 
husta, a spear; so that they may lite- 
rally be called spearmen. A body of 
Roman soldiers w ho w ere more advanced 
in age, and bad acquired a greater re- 
putation ill anus than the V elites pos- 
sessed, were dislhiguisbetl by tliis appel- 
lation. They w'ore a complete set of 
urinuur, and always carried a buckler, 
made convex, measuring two feet and a 
half in breadth and four in length. The 
longest contained about four feet nine 
inches, or a Roman palm. The buckler 
was made of two boards glued together. 
These were covered,’ in the firsfiiistaiicc, 
with a broad jiiece of linen, which was 
again covoreit over with sliecp’s skin. 
The edges, botli at top and bottom, were 
fenced witli iron, to enable them to 
meet the broad sword and sabre, and to 
prevent them from rotting when planted 
on the ground. The convex part was 
further covered over with iron plates to 
resist the impression of bard blows, and 
to withstand the violent concussion of 
stones, &c. ‘ 

The hastati likewise wore a sword, 
wfiich they carried girtdd to their right 
thigh, and'which was called the Spanish 
.sword. This weapon was calculated 
both to cut and thrust, the blade being 
vonr broad, thick, and pointed. They 
hau each| moreover, two pikes, a brass 

helmet, . 
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helmet, und halt* boots. One of the pikes 
was thick, and the otlicr of a middling 
size, and they were in general either 
round or square. The round ones were 
four fingers diameter, and the square 
ones contained the breadth of a side. 
The small pikes were not unlike to the 
darts which the hastati, or speArineu, 
were still obliged to carry. 

The pole or staff of these pikes, whe- 
tlicr large or small, was nearly live cu- 
bits long. The iron, which was made 
somewhat in the shape of a fish-hook, 
and was fixed tt) the pule, contained the 
same length. It reachefl beyond the 
middle, and was so well nailed that iio- 
ihiug could loosen it, without at the 
same tyne breaking the pole. This iron 
was one finger and a half thick, both 
at the bottom, and at the part where* 
it was joined to the wood. 

^’hc hastiiti or spearmen tvore upon 
tlieir heads a red or black plume, con- 
sisting of three straight feathers, each 
nieasuriiig one cubit in height. These, 
added to their other accoutrements, 
made them appear uncommonly tall, 
and gave llicni a bold and formidable 
look. The lowest class of hustati, or 
fpcarmen, had their chests protected by 
a piece of brasSj containing twelve fin- 
gers breadth every way. This plate was 
called a breast plate. All that were 
w'orth 10,000 drachma!, wore a coat of 
mail, instead of a breast-plate. 

Kennet, in his R. Ant. p. 190, gives 
a similar account of the hastati; and 
adds, that the spears were afterwards 
laid asido as incommodious. 

Armes d^HASTE, Jr. long-hafted 
weapons.* 

Haste, JV. The piece of w’ood or 
long pole to which the standard i» fixed 
in the royal gallery, was formerly so 
called in France. 

HAT, a covering for the head. For 
a specific description of military hats 
worn by British officers, according to 
the last regulations, see the Regimental 
Companion. Hats are no longer used 
b^the non-commissioned officers or pri- 
vates, except in some particular regi- 
ijients of cavalry; but it is directed by 
the King, that every infantry regiment 
shall wear caps in conformity to the 
following shape, &c. 

Regimental or battalion caps to be se- 
ven inches deep, with a leather peak 


two inches broad, a scarlet and white 
worsted plume or feather to be fixed, 
with a black leather pockade and regi- 
mental button over the trophy. 

Grenadiers to wear tlie same, with 
this difference, that the plume shall be 
uniformly white, with a grenade in the 
center of the cockade. 

The light infantry ditto, with this dif- 
ference, that the plume shall be green 
worsted, \yth a bugle-horn in the cen- 
ter of the cockade. 

Those regiments wdiich are entitled to 
a badge, may have it engraved in the 
center of the trophy in lieu of G. R. 

Light infantry ullice.rs are ordered to 
wear caps of the same dimensions as the 
men, w ith a gilt trophy and bugle, and 
a green feather, instead of the wors- 
ted plume. 

HATCHET, used in the army, a 
small light sort of an axe, with a litazil 
edge on the left side, and a short han- 
dle, used by the men for cutting w'ood 
to make fascines, gabions, pickets, &c. 

To take up the Hatchet, among the 
Indians, to declare war, to commence 
hostilities, &c. 

HAUBERGEOISr, Fr. See Haber- 
geon. 

HAUBERGIER, Fr, an individual 
w'lio held a tenure by knight’s service, 
and was subject to the feudal system, 
which formerly existed in France, and 
by which he was obliged to accompany 
the lord of the manor in that capacity 
whenever the latter went to war. He 
was called Jief de hauhert^ and had the 
privilege of carrying a halbert. All vas- 
sals in ancient times served their lords- 
parainountas squi res, liaidergiers, lance- 
men, bow-men, ifec. 

HAUBERT. See Hautbert. 

IIAUBITZ, Fr. the same as ohus^ 
howitzer. 

HAVERSACK, a kind of bag made 
of strong coarse, linen, to carry bread 
and provisions on a march. It is only 
used in the field and in cantonments; 
each soldier having one. 

IlAV ILDAR, or ?a non-commis- 

IIAVILDAUR, i sioned otfioer or 
serjeant among the sepoys. He ranks 
next to the Jemidar. 

HAVOC K, carnage, slaughter. ^ 

HAVRE,. Fr. a harbour which is en- 
closed by means of jectys, and cau be 
barred by a chain. 

Havrb 
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Havre de harre, Fr. a harbour which 
IS dry at times, and has a bar. Of this 
description are Calais and Dover har- 
bours. 

HAVRF.SAC, Fr. See U avehsack. 

HAUSSE-c<>/, Fr. an ornanipntal 
plate similar to our porset. It is worn 
by infantry olhcers only. 

IJn ^IAl’S‘^F-co/. Fr. a ncrk-piecc. 

HAUXBF.ltT, ¥r. a coat of mail, 
which covered the neck and arms, f<»r- 
mcrly worn by the sAfiiinu'S d'houlu rty 
or lords paramount, in France, in lifii 
of the haussc-coly bruuurtSy and rto's- 

HAUTBOY, (haulhov^ Fr.), a wind- 
instrument, now almost uriivers;dly a- 
dopted by tlic European «Mrnncs, and 
which invariably forms a pai tr of the rc- ^ 
gimcntal hands belonging to the corps 
in the British service. 

HAUTES-pflyt^, Fr. were soldiers 
selected by the captains of companies 
to attend them personally, fr)r which 
service the)' received somelhing more 
than the common pay. Under the reign 
of LouibXIV^ this custom was abulidhed. 
It* was, however, saffcr<‘d to oxi&r in the 
royal regiment of anil lory and in the 
companies of miners and artificer-, pro- 
vided the ofticors received a F/eciiic or- 
der for that purpose.# limmypuyc be- 
came afterwards a term to Minify the 
subsistence whu h any btidv of men, su- 
perior to, or distinguished from the pri- 
vate soldier were allowed to ixct ivc. 

IfAU'l’I'.UK, Fr, ill geoiiiciry, sig- 
nifies elevation. 

Hauteur, Fr. in architecture, the 
extreme heigiit of any building. Thus, 
un b&limcjit esl arrive d hautrar, signi- 
fies that the la.st stones or bricks are 
laid ready for the roof to be covered in. 

HAaTKUii d\ippui,Vr. breast-height. 

Hauteur de warche, Fr. The usual 
height which a man takes in stepping, 
bcfitig about 0 or 7 inches above ground. 

IlAUTEUit‘d*a?i cscadrojif on (Tun bat- 
failion, Fr. the depth of a squadron of 
horse, or battalion of foot. 'J'lie Bri- 
tish infantry is usually drawn up two 
^eep. The word hauteur in the French 
service is equivalent to depth in the 
English: as— an antiy coiisi.sting of 
many squadrons of horse, and batta- 
lions ‘ of foot, one in front the other 
and forming several cohunns, is said to 
sund tliut number cf culuiuos deep. 


This term is applicable to an army, col- 
lectively or separately considered, from 
scvei al columns to a mere rank and file, 

3 1 AUTEURS, Fr. Heights or com- 
manding eminences round a fortified 
place. 

HAUT-LE-PIED, Fr. a term used 
to distinguish such persons ns were for- 
merly employed in the t * ench armies 
without, havinii any permanent appoint- 
menl. Civumirrutircs hauts-lc~pird were 
known in the auillcry diiniig the ino- 
naichy of France. They were usually 
under the quarter-master general. 

This word has also another meaning, 
vdiich see under Haquet. 

Le Haui Rhntf Fr. the Upper Rhine. 

La H \ u I E Surt\ Fr. Upper Srf..uiiy. 

Haut£-w«;vc, Fr. High-water. 

ITAU'l’S-q/^/fo;/’.?, Fr. superior offi- 
cers. Witli respect to an anuy cwin- 
posod of several regiments, the foUo.v- 
ing fall ui.’der the description of hauU- 
offriers according to the old French sys- 
tem: generals, IieulonmU-generals, co- 
lonels, and lioutenautrcolonels. The 
hav^s-ofpcin .if or superior officers in dis- 
til. ;t corp.s w’ore majors, aid-majors, 
captains, lieutenants, sub-licutcnants, 
and en.'^’cns, 

HAWKIM, an Indian term, signify- 
ing a chief. 

liAY E, Fr. a military disposition in 
which soldiers stand aside one another 
on a s'raiglitlinc. *•$(; mettre en haie, is 
to stand ra'u: entile. Fairc iin double 
haie, to >1 .md U o deep. Border la haye, 
ES a di-sposition to which mfuntry has 
recourse when attacked by cavalry. Sec 
Border la ILwe. c 

HAZAREE, an Indian term, signi- 
fying the coinmaiidcr of gun-men. ifri- 
zar in its literal interpretation sigiiilies 
a thousand. 

HEAD, in gunnery, the fore part of 
the cheeks of a gun or huwitz carriage. 

Head of a work, in fortification, is 
the front next to the enemy, and far- 
thest from the place; as the front of a 
horn-work is the distance between the 
flanked angles of the demi-bastioRS : 
the head of a double tenaille is the sa- 
lient angle in the centei*, and tlie two 
other sides which form the re-enieriiig 
angles. See E’ort, 

Head of* an army or body of men, is 
the front, whether drawn up in lines or 
on a march, ip column, &c. 

HiiA9 
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Head of a double tenaille, the salient 
angle in the center, and the two other 
. sides which form the re-entering angle. 

HEAD“/;iece, armour for the head; an 
iieliiiet, such as the light dragoons w*car. 

Head a camp^ the ground before 
which the army is drawn up. 

Head-Quaiiters, the place where 
the odicer commanding any army or in- 
tlepeudeiit body of troops takes up his 
residence. 

IIEADBOROUGH, a civil olTicer, 
whose functions are the same with re- 
spect to the militia, as those prescribed 
to constables and subordinate constables. 

HEADSTALL, that part of the bri- 
dle which goes over the horse’s head. 

HEAUME, Fr. A word derived from 
the German, which formerly signihed 
cast^ue, or helinet. The heaumc has been 
sometimes called among the French sa- 
lad^j armet, and celate from the Latin 
word which means engraved^ on account 
of the different figures which were ro 
presented upon it. The heaumc covered 
the whole of the face, except the eyes, 
wliich were protected by small iron Gars 
laid cross-ways. 

The heaume was not only worn by the 
chevaliers or knights when they went to 
war, but. also at tilts and tournaments. 
It serves as aii ornauieut or helmet in 
routs of arms and armorial bearings. 
Various appellations have been given to 
this piece of armour, such as habille- 
ment de tHe, covering for the head, 
c:asque, helmet; and under PVancis I. 
it was distinguished by the name of <ir- 
met. It does not resemble the y/iorion, 
the salade or head-piece, the pot, or 
bourguigno$tc, biirganet, which W'cre 
worn only in the infantry. The heaume, 
as we have observed above, covered the 
liice. There was an opening opposite 
to the eyes which was guarded by small 
iron bars, or lattice-work, aud was a 
kind of visor. The heaume, or helmet, 
is still pVeserved in heraldry, and is a 
di.stiiiguishiiig murk of nobility. In tour- 
naments the helmet w'as presented as a 
prize of honour to the most active 
chaftipion, because it was the principal 
piece of defensive armour; but a sword 
was given to the assailants, as that was 
an offensive weapon. 

Alt Heaume! Fr, a term formerly 
used among the Frcncli, in the same 
manner that they now use the expres- 
«ion aux aimcs / to arms I • 
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HEAUMIEU, JPr. an armourer, or 
helinet-makcr. 

HEBDOMADTER, Fr. The person 
whose week it is to be on duty. 

HEGOMENE, Fr. a chief, a leader. 

IIEIDUQUE, Fr. an Hungarian foot 
soldier. See Heyduc. 

HELEN, (7/tf/e/ie, Fr.) A woman ce- 
lebrated in lintory for the fatal influence 
fifher charms over Paris, the son of 
Priam, Kiu|»of Troy; and the conse- 
quent cause of its destruction. A French 
writer very justly remarks, that many 
a young officer is exposed in his outset 
ill military life, to the fascinations of 
the sex, aud is liable to fall into the 
snares of women, whose sole object 
is to create passions and ri\ alry, among 
gallant men, wirliout feeling one spark 
> of honest aflection themselves. Hence 
the many feuds and quarrels that so of- 
ten deprive the country of brave and 
meritorious men. An officer ought ti> 
lecollcct, that the first object of liis 
mind, is his country’s good; that all 

E rivate aflection is subordinate to pub- 
c duty, and that his life ilioukl never 
be exposed, except in the defence of 
liberty, and for the maintenance of good 
order and discipline. 

HELEPOLIS, {HcUpole, Fr.) in the 
ancient art of war, a muchiiie for batter- 
ing down the wails*bf a place besieged. 
The invention of it is ascribed to Dcino 
trills the Poliorccte. Diodorus Siculus 
says, that each side of the hclcpolis was 
450 I'libils broad, and 90 in height; that 
it had 9 stages or floors, and was carried 
on 4 strong solid u heels, 8 cubits in 
diameter ; that it was armed with huge, 
battering rams, and had 2 roofs capa- 
ble of supporting them; that in the 
lower stages there were different sorts 
of engines for casting stones ; and in 
the middle, they had large catapultas 
for lancing arrows. 

HEIJCOME'JllY, an art which 
teaches liow to draw or measure spiral 
lilies upon a plane, and shew their re- 
spective properties. 

HELIOID parnholfi is a curve arising 
from the supposition of the axis of the 
Apollonian parabola, being bent into 
the periphery of a circle, and is then a 
line passing through the extremities of 
the ordinates, which converge tow’hrds 
the center of tlie circle. 
IIELTOSCOI'E,. a prospect glass to 
U u view 
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View the siiii. The glass rs cnioured in 
order to weaken tlie radiance of ligfit. 

•HKIJX, a spiral line. 

Helix, also a in.icliine invented hy 
Archimedes, by means of which a load- 
ed vessel Clin Id be easily put to sea. 

I IFXl i A N ( )DIG ES, according to Pix- 
tictis, judges who presided at the Gre- 
cian games; they were also called Agon- 

oihtUs. 

HELM, or ? an ancient defensive ar- 

IIELMET, S muur, worn both in 
war and tournaments. It covered both 
the head and face, only leaving an af>er- 
turein the front, secured by bars, which 
was called the visor. The Cm hnis first 
invented the boss of shields and the 
crest of helmets. In reinembrance of 
this, a small shield and a crest were 
always buried with them. 

HE1,MET-CAP, } a cap, or hat, the 

HELMET-HAT, S crown of w'hich 
is shaped like the dragoon helmet. 

HETiVE, or ? the wooden handle of 

HAFT, 3 a hatchet, hammer, or 
pick-axe. 

To HEM tw, to surround. 

HEMAGUM, an emperor of India. 
The word means august. 

HRMEIIESCOPI, in ancient history, 
men detached and posted upon dillereiit 
heights, ike, to wafcli tin; movements 
of an enemy. Accoi ding to Herodotus, 
they were first formed among the Per- 
sians. They, in some degree, corre- 
spond with yur vedettes. 

HKMEll()J)UOMKS, JV. a French 
term taken from the (jrc< k, signifying 
sentries or guards, which were enipjoy-’ 
ed among the ancients to protect and 
watch over fortified tmviis and places. 
As soon as the gates were opened they 
went oui, and continued to patrole 
round tiie skirts of the town during the 
whole of the day. Frequently, indeed, 
they advanced considerably into the 
country, in order to discover whether 
any hostile body of men was approach- 
^ ing in order to surprize the garrison. 

HE3IISPHE1IR, (Hemisphere, Fr.) 
the half of the glt>be, when it is sup- 
posed to be cut through its centre in 
ciie plane of one of its greatest circles. 

HENDECAGON, a figure that has 
^ 11 sides and as many angles, each capa- 
ble of a regular bastion. , 

HENDOO, the name by which tlie 
natives of India distinguish thein.sc!ves 
from the inhabitants of other countries. 


HEPTAGON, a figure consi.sting of 
7 .<«ides and as many angles. If the 
.sides be all equal, it is called a regular 
heptagon, 

KEPT AGONAL numbers, are a sort 
of polygonal numbers, wherein the difte- 
rence of the terms of the corresponding 
arithmetical progression is = 5. One 
of the properties of these numbers is, 
that if they be multiplied by 40, and 9 
be added to the product, the sum is a 
square number. 

HEPrARCHY, a government which 
consisted of seven kings or sovereign 
princes. Such was the government un- 
der which England was ruled by the 
Saxon kings. 

HERALD, an officer at arm^ whose 
duty is to declare war, to proclaim 
|)Oii('e, or to be employed by the king in 
martial messages. The heralds in Eng- 
land are judges and examiners of gen- 
tlemen's coats of arms. They mar- 
shal all solemnities at the coronation of 
kings, funerals of princes, &c. The 
origin of heralds is extremely ancient. 
It is reported that the Greek herald, 
Stentor, possessed such a powerful voice 
that it exceeded the united clamour of 
fifty men. 

There are three kings at arms in 
England, each bearing a name peculiar 
to himself, and six heralds. The first 
king at arms is that of Garter, created 
by Henry V.; next that of Clarencieux, 
created by Edward IV. and that of 
iXoiToy, so culled from the exercise of 
his function North of the river Trent. 

The heralds extraordinary are those 
of Windsor and Chester, created by 
Edward III, those of Somers^ by Henry 
VTH. and those of York and J^an- 
caster, created by the children of Ed- 
ward III. 

Thomas Tonge was the first Rich- 
mond herald, in the time of Henry VI. 

HERALDS College, a corporation in 
England which consists of kings at arms, 
heralds and pursuivants. 

HERAUT, ¥r, herald. During the 
old monarchy of France there were 
thirty lieralds, each distinguished by the 
name of some particular province. The 
first of these, who was Ring at arms, bore 
the title of Montjoy St, Denis ; he had 
the privilege of wearing a royal coronet 
o^ er the fleur de luce. On solemn oc- 
casions, the king and the heralds at 
arms appealed in their coats of arms 

made 
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made of violet coloured crimson velvet, 
with three golden fleurs de luces before 
and behind, and as many on each sleeve 
where the name of the province stood, 
to which the herald belonged. They 
wore a black velvet cap ornaineiited 
with golden strings, and half boots, 
when they appeared on peaceable oc- 
casions, and v\irh whole boots on w'arlike 
or martial ones. In solemn funerals they 
had a long robe of black velret. The 
only difference between the king at 
arms and the heralds, with respect to 
dress, consisted in the richness of the 
embroidery; that of the former being 
very expensive. The coats of arms which 
were peculiar to the. heralds were called 
Plaque^ those of the kings at arms 
were distinguished by the name of 
Tunics They carrie»l a stick called 
Cuduceus (such as Mercury is repic- 
seryicd to have borne in ancient history.) 
But this stick was not ornuinented by a 
crown with fleurs de, luces, it was only 
covered with crimson \ el v< t, having a 
few fieiira de luces inUJrspersed. 

There was likewise a herald, whose 
articular functions were to carry the 
ing^s orders. He was entitled to a 
coatof arms upon violet coloured velvet 
interspersed with fleurs de luces and 
gold embroidered flainmes, or pendants, 
together with the arms and collars both 
before and behind. He likewise wore 
the cross belonging to the order, which 
was attached to a black silk coi d wore 
cross-ways. 

The author of the Dictionnaire Mili- 
taire derives the French terra Hermit 
from the Genuan Heraidy which signi- 
fies a man &t arms, un Gendarme, V cr- 
stegan derives it from the Saxuii. Other 
French writers derive it from an old 
Gallic word harou, or haruy which was 
used as a challenge, a notification of 
fresh hostilities, a ban or general assem- 
bling of the people, a loud and public 
proclamation of battles fought, and vic- 
tories obtained ; on which account he- 
ralds, according to Ducaiige, were for- 
merly called Ciurigm'vis as well as He- 
raidus, 

.HERCOTECTONIQUE, Fr. a term 
in fortification signifying that branch of 
Military architecture which specifically 
points out the best means of defence 
and the surest method of. providing 
stores. This word is derived from the 
Greek. • 


HKREFARE, an old term from the 
Saxon, signifying the same as warfare. 

HEUEGI iLt), a term deiived from 
the Saxon, signifying a tax which was 
forinerl y levied for maintaining an army. 

HERESLITA, ? a term derived from 

HERESILIA, J the .Saxon, signifying 
a soldier who ivbamlons bis colours, or 
quits the army without leave. 

IlEHI*yi*E(T, > a term derived from 

HEHETlJ^tx, 3 the Saxon, signifying 
the leader of an army, a Duke, the same 
as du,r in ilie Latin. ‘ 

HERETUTvJ, a court in which the 
guards or iniliiary retinue that icstially 
attended the old British nobility and 
bishops w'erc accustomed to parade or 
draw up. 

IlEUtJATK, a term derived from the 
Saxon, signil';\iiig a tribute which was 
paid in uiinent times to tlie lord of the 
soil, to enable him to carry on a war. 

IIERISSON, Fr.’d turnpike which is 
made ol' one stout beam that fenced 
by a ijuaiility of iron spikt's, and winch 
is fixed upon a juvot, in the manner that 
our turnstiles arc, so that it can turn in 
every direction. 

IIehisson fuadrojumt , Fr. a sort of 
artificial llrewoik which has several 
sharp points attaehed to it on the out- 
side, and is filled wuth mllanmiable com- 
position witliiii. it is fre(|ueiitly uaed 
111 breaches and retrenehmcnls. 

HERM-llAHPOCHATES, a demi- 
god, in the Jicatlieii mythology, that is 
represented, like Mercury, with wings 
at iiis feet, and with his finger on his 
mouth. I’liib allegorical figure indi- 
cates to youii^ otheers, that they must 
in all things, and on ail occasions exe- 
cute the orders of their superiors in 
command with dispatch and zeal, and 
without betraying the least symptom of 
disgust or backwardness, be the orders 
ever so arduous or unpleasant. 

HERO, {HeroSy Fr.) This name was 
given by the ancients to those men who 
became illustrious in' war, and who were 
stiled deini-gods, from a general notion 
that their actions entitled them to a place 
in heaven immediately after their de- 
cease. The heroes of antiquity were di- 
vided into two classes, the one of mor^ 
tul genealogy, the other of heavenly de- 
scent, being t|ie offspring of some god 
or goddess, who had nad connexion wilii 
tlie human species. 

Modern authors make a distinction 
U u 2 between 
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between a hero anil a great man ; the 
former appellation being given to one 
who distinguishes hiinselt by feats of 
hardihood in military eiiterprize, and 
die latter to a person eminent for his 
virtues and extraordinary talents in ci- 
vil life. 

HEROINE, a term generally applied 
to women who lune niven exemplary 
proofs of courage and virtue. 
HERRISON. St e ^EgTs^o^^ 

HERSE, in fortilication, a grated 
door, formed by strong pieces of wood, 
jointed cross-ways like a lattice or har- 
row, and stuck hill of iron spikes. It 
is usually hung by a ropo aiid fastened 
to a moulinett, which is CMl in c:4«e (*f a 
surprise, nr when tlu, Ilij-l gate is sud- 
denly forced with a pclanl, to the end 
that it may fall and st«)p tlie passage of 
a gate or other entrance of a fortress. 

These herses arc tilso ofreii laid in the 
roads, wuth the points upwards, instead 
of the che\ au\-(ic-fnzc, to incommode 
the inarch of both horse and foot. 
Common harrow’s aie sometimes made 
Uie of in cases of emerge iio\, with their 
points upwards. 

IIEKSILLON, a strong heuni, v\h(>se 
sides are scuck full of soiki s, w’hirh is 
dirown across (he hrcaeii made by an 
enemy, to render it impassahlc. 

HESSIANS, inxJps belonging to the 
Prince of llesse-Cassol in Ocrmnii). 
They have been freqiieuilv I'.irrrl liy 
Great Britain, and are never know n fo 
serve except as air-.iliarics to other 
pow’crs, who pay a stipulated price for 
each man to the Jjtuidgrave of tliat part 
of Germany. 

IIETi:iliENNKS, Fr. See Meg- 

OHETf:RlA*IlQUE. 

HETMAN, Fr. sometimes called 
Atteman, a word derived iiom the 
German, which signifies the chief of a 
troop. The chief general or grand gene- 
ra! in Poland is c illrd Hetman Widkiy 
and the second general Hetman Pohty. 

The chief or general of the Cossacks 
is likewise: invested w ith this title by the 
sovereigns of Russia. 

HEURTEUUINS, Fr. two pieces of 
iron resembling a knocker, which are 
placed upon the axis of the frame of a 
cannon. 

HEUBTOIR de SoutUn^ Fr. See 

Hnr.TEK. * 

HEXAEDRON, (Hexaedrcy Fr.) a 


solid geometrical figure, consisting of six 
equal sides. 

HEXAGON, a figure of 6 siiles and 
as manv angles, capable of being forti- 
fied witli 6 bastions. If the sides and 
angles be equal, it is called a regular 
hexagon. The side of a regular hexa- 
gon inscribed in a circle is equal to the 
radius of that circle; hence a regular 
hexagon is inscribed in a circle, by set- 
ting the radius of 6 time s upon the pe- 
riphery: as t to l.tiT'i, so is the h(|iiare 
of the side of any regular hexagon to the 
area thcieof, ncaily. 

HEY nUC. Onginally a Hungarian 
soldier, who was armed with a long 
salu’e and Miiail hulehet. 'riie Vieiu'h 
kings v\eie accustomed to hav^e men, 

I wl o were d.c^sed in their In rr>, placed 
I at the gait s of their palaces. These 
weio called heyducs. At X'leiina and 
Beilin, as wiell as at the snbordnyite 
courts in GeiTnauy, the princes mid im- 
blciiieii have persons of this de'.cription, 
who are richly cloilu and constantly 
utti 11(1 lli<r ii* carrjiiget. 

lilJ) I'.S ( tanned J, are always ('arried 
ahmg with au army, especially in the la- 
boraLory’s stor("i, to protert powder or 
sliells Irom ruin; they are also used ui 
batltries and in kihoraloncs. 

UIE, Fr. a paviiiiHj beetle, called also 
Demojsiii.lf, Mov lox. 

1 1 1 ERA iUJlY, clmreh government. 

HlERNllU'rT, three inissionarirs 
ave so called at llicl'ape of Good Hope. 
They have considerable influence over 
a large body of the Hottentots, whom 
they ha\e in some degree ci\ilized, and 
over whose minds they possess great 
power. The hiernhutt missKniaries aie 
considered by the English as well-meaii- 
iiig men, rendering the situation of some 
hundreds of that degraded race much 
more tolerable than it can possibly be 
to the aggregate of their oppressed coun- 
try men, who are under the lash and tj- 
rauiiy of the Dutch boors. Should a 
military corps be established in the co- 
j Jony to consist chiefly 6t' Hottentots, the 
luernhutt missionaries may be made the 
means of attaching those people to' the 
British government. 

HIEROGLYPHICKS, (hicrogl^fphes, 
Fr.) certain mysterious characters of 
creatures or letters used among the 
.di!.gyptians, by which they explained to 
one another the principles of their reli- 
• gion 
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gion and their maxims of philosophy, 
without divulging them to strangers. 

IIlEllONIC^, a name given among 
the Homans to those who conquered in 
holy contests. 

HIEROGHAMMATES. See Ilrr- 

llOOrYPHlCKS. 

IIIGIILANDKR, according to John- 
son, any person from a mounluinous 
CO no try. 

HfoiiLAXDLRS, a robust, warlike body \ 
of men from the north of Scotland. | 

I’licy wear a dress peculiar to them- . 
selves, which is too generally known to ' 
require a minute descriptir)n here. It 1 
may not, however, be superfluous to 1 
give the following regulation respecting ’ 
their <j[othing when they serve abroad. \[ 
Each Serjeant, corporal, drummer and ;[ 
private man is in that case, to have an-"|j 
imally, a scarlet coat, a waistcoat of || 
wjjite serge, a bonnet, and four pair of ;] 
hose; six >^ai*(ls of plaid once in two 
years, and a purse every seven years. 

Illl/r, the luindle of a sword. 

HINGES, are two iron bands, with a 
joint, nailed to the doors or lockers of 
gun carriages to fasten them and move 
tliem backwards and forwards. 

IIINGUE'I, iV. See Gcnguet. 

HlPPODllGME, Fr. a French term 
derived from theGreck,signifyijiga spot 
where horses used to run, properly 
speaking a race-ground. The Hippo- 
drome or course at Constantinople was 
much celebrated in ancient days. The 
spot slill exists under that name. 

HIPl*OJiCHA, ail oflicer of high 
rank among the Athenians, who had the 
command of all their cavalry. 

mRC'ARllAlI, or tlIJU;ARRA,an 
Indian term for a niLSsenger, guide, fool- 
man or spy. 

HISTORY, a narration or description 
of the several transactions, or events of 
a state, king, or private person, in the 
order in which they happened. 

Militaty llifiJORYyH narrative of mi- 
litary transactions, campaigns, battles, 
sieges, marches, &c. of an army : like- 
wise a relation of the heroic aciious of 
great generals, &c. 

, HIVER ( quartier d'), Fr, winter 
quarters. * 

HI VERNER, Fr. a sea phrase among 
the French signifying to winter. 

HOlUTS. See Howitz. 

HOCKEBOS, and not HOCIIEBOS, 
pikemcii, formerly so called. It al- 


so signifies the pike itself, particularly 
among the inhabitants of Picardy in 
France. The Flemish people ciiil* it 
godenhoi. 

HOGSHEAH, a vessel capable of 
containing C3 gollons. Hogsheads filled 
with earth, sand, &c, are sometime* 
used in lieu of gabions, to cover men. 
HOLD. See Fastnessks. 

To HOLD out, to maintain any place, 
ground, &c. Resolutely against an enemy. 

HOLLOW square, the form in which 
a body of foot is drawn up, with an 
empty space in tlie middle for tlie co- 
lours, drums, baggage, Ike. See Square. 

HOLLOVV torecr, a rounding made 
of tlie remainder of two brisiires, to join 
the curtail! to the orillon, where the 
small shot are played, that they may 
not be so much exposed to the view of 
the rnriny. 

HOJ .LOW any pass or road, both 
bidesof whichareconinianded by heights. 

IIOIiSTERS, cases for a liorsenuin’s 
pistols, affixed to the pummel of the 
! saddle. 

Order of the HOLY-OHOST, the 
principal iiiilitary Ollier iiiFr.'ince, insti- 
tuted by Henry HI. in 1.560. It consisted 
of 100 knights, who were to make proof 
of their nobility for three descents. 
The king was the^ grandmaster, or so- 
vereign, and as such, took an oath, on 
; his coronation-clay, to maintain the dig- 
I iiity of the order. The knights wear a 
' golden cross hung about their necks by 
I a blue silk ribband, or collar: hut bc- 
( fore they received this order of the Holy 
Ghost, {hat of St. Michael was conferr- 
ed, as a necessary degree ; and for this 
reason their arius arc surrounded with 
a double collar. 

HOME-SERVICE consists in mili« 
tary operations and arrangements foi? 
the immediate defence of our native 
<-ouiitry, should it be threatened by in- 
vasion, or by domestic br<iils, or insur- 
rections. 

As there is a great affinity between 
the following general regulations for 
home service, and those that are gene* 
rally prescribed for foreign, we have 
thought it light to class the whole, in- 
cluding carriages, baggage, &c. under 
one heull. ^ 

The carriages allowed, if circum- 
stances will permit, to be with each re- 
giment of iiitantry, of 10 companies at 
80 each, arc 

t Bread 
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3 Bread wagons; each to carry 4 
days bread for 400 men, or 34001b. 

• 1 Ammunition (into. 

3 Battalion guns. 

1 Wagon. 

1 Cart with entrenching tools. 

2 Sutler's carts. 

1 Wagon for sick, or more as may be 
permitted. 

The carriages allowed to be with each 
regiment of cavalry, of 8 tyiops, of 75 
each, are 

2 Bread wagons, each to carry J days 
bread for 400 men, or 24001b. 

1 Ammiinitioii cart. 

2 Sutler’s carts. 

2 Forge carts. 

1 Carriage for sick. 

Regiments on lou er establishments to 
be allowed carriages in projiortioii to 
their eftective slrnigLh. 

The carriages of the general officers 
allowed with or near the column rif the 
army will be: for lieutenant-generals, 1 
chaise and 2 carts— -for majoi-goncralh, 
1 chaise and 1 cart. 

The carriages of head quarters will 
be exceedingly limited by the comman- 
der in chief. 

All other private carriages vihatever 
will he considered as hclongino to the 
heavy baggage of the^army, will he or- 
dered to u great disUiice in the rc ar,aiid 
if at any time found nc.ir ihe army, will 
be ordered in he ilestroycd by the bag- 
gage-inastcr general. 

All other baggage thcrcfoic, whether 
tenth, bltinkels, or ueceh>ancj» for the 
oiliccrs, is to he carried on hat horses. 

The number of horses which officers 
of each rank may have m common sitii- 
atioiis in the field, is specified by regu- 
lation. But as it is impohsible in the 
service that may occur, to calcul«\te for 
the carriage or use of large tents, or 
other conveniences, which olheers are, 
generally allowed when in the field ; it 
is recommended to each officer to make 
his arraiigenients for moving in the light- 
est manner possible. 

The personal baggage of each officer 
must be contained in a small portman- 
teau. One small tent is all tliat the 
officers of each company or troop can 
calculi^ie upon. To curry the above, 
blankets, provisions, 3 or 4 day's corn, 
and other useful necessary articles, 2 Imt 
horses per troop or company will be suf- 
ficient. 


The blit horses of each battalion of 
infantry of 10 companies, at 80 each, 
will therefore be. 

For the tents and poles of the regi- 


ment - - - 20 

For the company officers - 20 

Field ollirers and staff - 4 

Surgeon’s chest - - 1 


Jlcgiments on a lower establishment, 
allowed biiL horses in proportion. 

The bat horses of each regiment of 
cavalry, of 8 troops, of 75 each, will 
therei'ore he, 

For the tents and poles of the regi- 


ment - - 

For the troop oflieer'i - !(> 

Field officers and staff - 4 

Kuirenching lools - , 1 

Siirgcon’is chest - - 1 


“and in propoition for regiments on a 
lower establish ment. 

The ini’aniry will carry tents at tjiq 
rate of Id men per tent, and the cavalry 
12 men per teiiU The pn;( sf-ary out- 
lying guards and detachments, and the 
readiness of hutting and oliiei co\er 
*hi\t a woody rounti y iiffoi ds, w ill make 
this a sufficient luimher. 1 Ik- trotjp and 
company bat hotscscuii therefore easily 
carry the tents, poh ®, and pins. The 
blankets of the' cMvaliy will be diiided 
and carried under the men’s saddles. 
I’iio blankets of the infantry must ho 
di\ idl'd and ca ried by the men, unless 
some oilier provision is in future inaifi*. 

The picket ropes of the cavalry will 
be carried on the bat horses. Half the 
usual number of pickets must be cousi- 
dered as bufiicient, and be carried by tlie 
men. Tlie camp kettles will be carried 
by the men, if horses are nof'proMdcd 
fur that purpose. 

A reduction and critical inspection of 
what every soldier should carry as hi^ 
baggage should be made in time, and 
every thing superfluous destined to he 
lodged with the heavy baggage, which 
will reinaiii iii the present quarters of 
the regiment, till otherwistj ordered to 
be disposed of. Two shiits, a pair of 
shoes and stockings, combs, brushes, 
(and a horseman what is necessary tor 
the care of his horse) is all a soldier 
ought to carry. 

The heavy baggage of the army, in- 
cluding every thing nut mentioned above, 
under a proper escort, will be ordered 
to some place of security. Each regi- 
ment of iiifaiKry will be allowed to send 

a ser- 
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a Serjeant and 6 men, and each regi- i 
ment of cavalry 1 corporal and 4 dis- 
mounted men as a guard : such men 
must be the least ht for marching du- 
ties, but should be fully adequate to the 
service, and by no means convalescents 
recovering from long indisposition. Pro- 
per officers will be ordered lo command 
the whole, and no part of this baggage 
will be allowed to join the army but by 
public orders. If at any time carriages 
not allowed in this regulation should be 
found in the army, they will be con- 
ducted to head-quarters, and there tle- 
stroyed, or confiscated to the advantage 
of those who make the discovery. 

Two battalion guns witli one wagon 
will bo attached to eacli regiment of in- 
fantry.* Should it be necessary, one bflt 
horse will be allowed for the artillery • 
det uchinent. 

Sucii artillery as remains in the park 
will be limited as to number of guns, 
carriages, and according to the specih- 
cation given to tlie coiiiiiiaiiding olticer 
of the artillery. 

Tile b^t men allowed are two for each 
company and troop, also two for the 
surgeon and staff of eacli regiment. 

Eacli battalion will give a non-com- 
missioned oliicer and 8 men ; each regi- 
ment of cavalry will give a non-coiii- 
ini^'sioiied olHcer and 6 men, as a guard 
to their bat horses. 

Tiie following number of men on the 
several after-mentioned duties of the re- | 
giineiit, will never exceed 

Infantry. Cavalry. || 

j^ru7i-roiw.^ 

C amp coibiir-men 2 10 2 8 

Hat iiorse guard 14 13 

Hread carriage guard 1 4 12 

Heavy baggage 16 14 

Uegiiuentalcarriagcsl 4 13 

Allowed biit men 0 22 0 18 


6 52 6 48 


Each regiment of infantry will receive 
20 pick-axes, 20 spades, 20 slio\els, 40 
bfll-hooks, 10 axes, amouiiliug in weight 
to about 400lb. These tools w ill be car- 
ried in the cart allotted fur that pur- 
pose, and that cart will at all times, and 
in all situations, march at the head of 
the regiment. 

Each regiment of cavalry will receive 
8 pick-axes, 8 spades. 8 shovels, 16 bill- 


hooks, and 8 axes. These tools will be 
carried on horseback, and on a horse 
with hampers allotted for thatpurpqsc, 
and will at all times march at the nead 
of the regiment} 

These tools are meant to be ready at 
all times for making the openings so 
necessary in tliis embarrassed country, 
consequently should be kept in the front 
of each regiment or column. 

Spare appointments and arms of every 
kind must of course remain with tlie 
heavy baggage. 

The battalion guns will always march 
at the head of tlie regiment, which ever 
flank leads. The ammunition wagons 
and carts will immediately follow the 
troops of the column. 

The place of inarch of the artillery 
of the paik and carriages will be speci- 
fied in the order of marcli. 

It is to be wished, that at all times 
each suldi^'r be provided with 4 days 
bread in his liaversack, and 4 d^ys more 
earned in the regimental carriages.— 
When this is delivered out, those car- 
riages, under the guard of a serjeant and 
4 men per battalion, and a corporal and 
2 men per regiment of cavalry, will be 
sent to the bakery to be again loaded. 

P^achinfantry soldier will always carry 
60 rounds. Each horseman his cartouch 
box full. * 

The ca\ airy will always carry 2 days 
corn if it can f>e got, and hay according 
to ciicumbtances. 

Ordtr of March, 

When a corps moves in one column, 
the following will in general be the order 
of march, if not otherwise ordered, and 
exclusive of tlie more particular van or 
rear guards. 

Advancing. 

Advanced guard consisting of the 
picquets of the infautry and cavalry, 
and new' grand guard, followed by the 
camp colour iiicii. 

Pioneers. 

1 Reg. light dragoons 

Infantry. 

C Cavalry. 

jLlegiiuental ammunition wagons and 
carts. 

But liorses in the order of their regi- 
ments, artillery of the park.* 

General officers’ carriages,, brekd car- 
riages. 

Cavalrv forge cart and ammuniti*7n 
cait. 

Sutlers 
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Sutlers carts. 

Sick carriages. 

. Squadron ol’ cavalry. 

Old grand guard and small out-posts 
and dctuchinent'j which will be ordered 
to join ir, will ibriii the rear guard. 

Retreating. 

Advanced guard consisting of the new 
grand guard, guard for head quarters, 
one ijifantry picquet, camp colour men. 

Pioneers. 

Sick carriages. * 

Sutlers' carriages. 

Cavalry forge carts and ammunition 
cart. 

Bread c.ari'iages. 

General officers’ carriages. 

Artillery of llie park. 

Bat horses in the order of thfir regi- 
ments. 

Regimental ammunition wagons and 
carts. 

Cavalry. i 

Infantry. I 

1 Squadron light dragoons. 

Rear guard, consisting of the infiintry 
and cavalry picquets, old grand guartl, 
out-posts of cavalry or infiintry oidered 
to join. 

Two or more pieces of cannon will 
always march with the advanced guard 
when advancing, and with the rciir guard 
when retiring. • 

When the tents are ordered to be 
struck, the adianced guard and camp 
colourmen will always asseinhlc at the 
head of the regiment of inihntry in ad- 
vancing, or of the cavalry in retiring, 
which leads the columns, or of such 
regiments as will be spc-riiled when 
marching ia more cohinms tlian one. 
The genera! otlicers will each send u 
proper person with the campculoiirmeii, 
to tukepos&cs!>ioii of quarterb when they 
can be marked. 

When the army marches in more than 
one column, the cuiumiib will gcncrHlIy 
be composed of both ciivalry iind infan- 
try; the particularb of i eiir and advanced 
guards will be specified, the generals 
who command them will be luiined, 
and the particula]- corps m the muiinn 
they follow in each eolumn. It i< al- 
ways the hubiuess of gtrienil ofneers 
leading columns to take care that every 
part oP that column fails properly into 
Its place of march. * 

When the army imuches from its 
left^ every regiment marches from its 


left; and when the army marches from 
its right, every regiment marches from 
its right. 

When the army retires, the carriages, 
except such artillery ones as arc speci- 
fied, will in general be ordered imner a 
proper escort to precede the march of 
the army. 

When the army is to march, the par- 
ticular detail and disposition of march 
will not always he given out in public 
orders. Should the only notice given 
he, the army will march the — ex- 

actly at — — — o’clock; an hour before 
the time fixed for the marcli, the tents 
must he struck; the rogiments will then, 
form, and the baggage be loaded and 
ready in the rear of each. ^ 

Guides wdll be sent to the head of' 
•the regiments tliat lead columns a'tid a 
sealed disposition of inarch, thereto he 
opened by the general or oldest ficld- 
olHccr present. In consequence of which 
by him the advanced guard will be or- 
dered to form ; the regiments and car- 
riages to close in to the leading regi- 
ments, according to the order of march, 
and when the whole are ready, the co- 
lumn or columns will move ofl'inthe 
manner then prescribed, and at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

In general a rendezvous will be ap- 
point(‘(l for the bat horses and carri- 
ages, that they may the more readily he 
directed into the line of march. — One 
subaltern per brigade will attend the 
hat hnrses; one suhaltern per brigade 
w'ill atlend the carriages. 

Tlic aids-dc-Camp and majors of liri- 
gade will iihvays regulate their watches 
by head ejuarters at orderly i4me, that 
regulariLy of movement in the troops 
may he observed. 

Coinmandiiig officers of battalions, 
squadrons, and brigades of artillery, 
will he responsible that they are formed, 
tents struck and the baggage loaded in 
half an hour, from the time thitt the 
signal for tlie march was given them, and 
for this purpose it is necessary that they 
sjioiild exercise their men to it where 
they have opportunities. • 

The battalions are to march by sub- 
divisions, and^^tlie cavah-y by subdivi-’ 
^ions, or ranks by three’s or two’.s. If 
the narrowness of the route obliges 
them to diminish this front, they must 
be ordered to form up again us soon us 
the route jieruuts. 

Every 
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Every officer must remain with his 
division, and never quit it on any ac- 
count. No soldier to be permitted to 
leave his rank. No horses iSr carriages 
suffered to interrupt the march of the 
column. The distance between divisi- 
ons never to exceed the front of divisi- 
ons. Commanding oilicers of brigades 
will take care, that the battalions and 
squadrons march at their proper ordered 
distance. When the formation iu order 
of battle may be expected to the flank, 
the divisions will march at w heeling-iqi 
distances; when the formation maybe 
expected to the front, the divisions will 
march at half or quarler distance. Offi- 
cers on command will remain with their 
brigades, and punctually observe the 
order of march, and tJic execution o£ 
every article prescribed. 

If a carriage breaks <iown, it must be 
dAiwn aside, the road cleared, and a pro- 
j^er escort left with it, that the march of 
the column be not inten upted. 1 f it can 
be repaired in time, it will follow; if 
not, tlie loading must be divided among 
the nearest carriages, who arc hereby 
ordered to give this reasonable assist- 
ance. 

I'lie troops at most may march three 
English miles in an hour and a quarter. 

The guides serve only to shew the 
way for the columns; pioneers ordered 
must make the necessary openings and 
repair the roads, lint the generals must 
not trust to those precautions, they must 
gain the most exact knowledge of the 
route they are to march, and themselves 
reflect on the most proper means to 
avoid all 4iflicultieslhiit may ciuburruss 
the march. 

It is always time well employed to 
halt the head of a column, and enlarge 
an opening or repair a bad step in the 
road, rathtT than to diminish the front 
and lengthen out the line of march. 

No individual is ever to presume to 
march on a less front than what the 
leader of the column directs; and all 
doublings therefore must come from 
tltb head only, and the proper closeness 
of the march on all occasions, is a point 
<5f the highest c'oiisequence ; and it is a 
most meritorious service in any ofticer 
to prevent all unnecessary doublings, or 
10 correct them as soon as Aiade, and 
nil all occasions whatsoever, in an in- 
closed country, when in column, to 
niai’ch on the greatest front the roads 


or overtures will allow, although the re- 
giments or divisions before them may 
he marching on a narrower front. * 

The carriages must he obliged to 
march two a-hreast when the roads will 
allow, and the bat horses to be as much 
connected, and to take up as little space 
as possible. In short, it should be the 
study and attention of cx ery one to con- 
tract the line of nmich to its just length, 
for notwiLhataudiug e\ery possible ex- 
ertion it will be much too extended. 

Whenever the baggage is ordered to 
be sent away, all cai riages whatever are 
comprehended, except such as are par- 
ticularly specilied. 

Tlie instant that a regiment comes to 
its ground, it nm^t lULike openings of 
coinuiunicfition botli to its front and 
flanks. 

'I’he line of carriages must at no time 
stop, wlnitever accident may happen to 
any imlividual one, hut such carriage 
must instiiully be drawn on one side, 
and repairi'd if possible, while the rest 
proceed. The otf eers commanding the 
several dhisions of carriages will be an- 
swerable for the strict observance of 
this article; a failure of which might 
stop and endanger the whole army. 

Whenever the regiments encamp, or 
take up any exti Tided position in front, 
it will always he the business of com- 
manding officeis to And out,aiid to make 
the most convenient passages to the 
great routes by which the column is af- 
terwards to march. And on many oc- 
casions, where there will not be lime 
to open and occupy an extensive front, 
the army will encamp parallel to and 
along the great route, covered by an ad- 
vanced corps on the flank iiext the 
enemy. 

At all times when commanding offi- 
cers see, that there arc likely to be 
impediments from the nature of the 
ground to the movements or march of 
their regiments, they should always de- 
tach officers in advance, to reconnoitre 
and point out the means and passages 
by which such obstacles are to be avoid- 
ed, and at no times are such helps so 
necessary as wdien regiments are acting 
in line in broken ground, and when their 
movements, are combined with tlioseof 
others. 

Whenever the army moves, the ma- 
jors of brigade are nereby made re- 
sponsible, that all advanced and detach- 
Xx ed 
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ccl posts Sire callfd in at pioper 
times to their places in the column of 
niarcii. 

HOMMF, Vr. a man. 

lioMMiw/r I'r. a -seaman. 

lIoMMK Fi. a military phrase 

anion!; the Frciicli, si^riifyiii" a jieutle* 
inan or ravalier who belonjfed to one of 
the old conijiaiiie.s, was armed ca|)-a- 
pce, and always foii;;ht on horseback. 
In ancient times, every man*nf this de- 
scription was accompanied by two liorse- 
incn independent of his servants. One 
of the mounted attendants was armed 
with a cross-*bow, and the other with a 
eoimnon how or hatlle-axe; so that one 
hiiudred homiin'a d*anni‘A composed a 
body of three hundred horse. It was 
a species of ca\ airy, wliich existed from 
the nii^ii of I^mis XI. niuilthe reign of 
Henry II. Charles VII. laid began to 
form tlie Frencli nobility into regular 
corps of cavalry, dividing them into dif- 
ferent troops. Out ofthc'ielie establish- 
ed a body of hfteen hundred /ow/i/z/o* 
(VarmcHy or armed bowmen, and he 
gave the troops or companies, accord- 
ing to their si/AS, to the princes and 
must ex|)erience(l captains in hi?* king- 
dom. lor |)articulars we refer the cu- 
rious to T.e Gendre and Gaia, TraUc 
dcs armeSy L. Id, and t(* Kaiieliet, f.. 1?. 

1. dc .svm 'I'raihi dc la mi/ict' rt dc.'t «7vwc.<. 

lIoMMKS de chcvaly Fr In all mili- 
tary descriptions which relate to ca- 
valry, the French usually say, ctm^iianfe, 
centy deux centiiy dear miUf, ^c. honniicH 
dc chevaty hfly, one hundred, two liim- 
dred, two thousand horse, oi cax aliy. 

Kti’C HoMMr. de cheraly I'r. a term 
in French er|nitation, sigiiiG imj:, that a 
man is cornjiletcly ma&terof his liorse, or 
knows how to manage him tlioroiighly 
and according to prescribed rvdes and 
regulations. Thus, // cst ^affisammcnt 
homme de chrial punr nvh'c po/nt emr 
barrassc de cetut gu^il monte vn comman- 
du)it sa troupe. — He is sidliciciitly mas- 
ter of his liosse, or he is horseman 
enough, not to be tlio least embarras- 
sed by the one lie rides in exyrcisiiig his 
troop. 

H( ) M M r de eorpSy I’l*. See S r r k. 

Hommf. jldllcy Fr. an iiulixidual, wlio 
Hccui'ding to the old feudal system, was 
attached to some lord, tit w'hom his 
goods and chattels devolved, in case he 
died without heirs in the line direct. 
llomtfie feudataire bignifics tlie same. 


lloMMFS dc piedy Fr. In all accounts 
of infantry the French say cinqnantc 
hommes de pied, he. fifty foot or iiifantry. ‘ 
HON DKAAN or liUNDYVEAAN, 
an Indian term signifying commission on 
bills of exchange. 

HONEY-COMB, ( rayon de uiiely Fr.) 
ill a general acceptation of the term, 
cells of w’ux, in wdiich tlie hee stores her 
honey. Hence Hon h \ -com b, (J'cntCy Fr.) 
in gunnery, whicli is a caxity or flaw 
resembling one of tlio-ic cells. 

HON KV-COMBEI), liaving a flaw'. 
110NJ‘'Y-Cow/w in cannon, flaws in 
the metal, a fault incasiinir, which ren- 
ders it extremely dangerous in firing. 
'Flic board of ordnance rciects all guns 
(on proof) having an lioney-c(tnil> of 
l-l)thofiin inch deep, as being unfit 
*for servin'. 

IIONI .sw7 7?// // pense. Fr. Fwil 
be to him who evil thinks, 'the ino^ to 
of the most noble order of tlie Knights 
of the (hirter. It is seen in all the loyal 
arms of Cl rent Bi itain. 

HONNF.UK, Fr. honour. 
lloKNiiuus MUitaircSy Fr. military 
honours. It was diivctt'd by a general 
instruction in the French service, that 
wlienevcr an otlicer saluted or paitl a mi- 
litary honour to a general ollicer, he 
.should make liis troop or company in- 
variably face towards the enemy. Tim 
same practice prevails in oiir service. 

lloNNruRS Fr. funeral ho- 

nours. See BuRr vis. 

JlONORIFlCAlUmUDlNrry, a 
term from the JiUtin, signifying honour- 
ableness, or an assemblage of the seve- 
ral good qualities whicli constitute a 
man of honour. 

HONOUR, in nmtlUaty scnscy is an 
expression to wliich custom has given 
ditVeren t meanings. I lonour consists in 
the constant practice of virtue. Aris- 
totle calls it the recompence of virtue; 
the teslimonyofthe excellence of. a man 
who distinguishes himself by virtue,— 
An Italian writer calls it a state of invi- 
olable dignity, above all caliiinny and all 
suspicion, llonour gives many adva.n- 
tages: it procures us the consideration 
of the public; it advances our fortunes. 
The best recompence of a brave action 
is, undoubtedly, the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done it; but nevertheless the ho- 
nour resulting to us from it is a real 
good, which |iiould be dear to us. 
no>ouii, in a general acceptation 
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may be properly calletl susceptibility. 
As a term it is variously used in inili- 
tiiry life, and frequently misunderstood 
by younji; and unexperienced olHcers in 
their lirst outset. As a tjuulity of the 
mind, it cannot be too much encour- 
aged, or tooinucli cultivated among of- 
ficers oi’all ranks and <h'scrij)rions.'rhe 
possession of it is a guarantee for good I 
conduct, a bond of iideliiy,.and a cer- 
tain barrier against inililarv corruption. 
-Most men are excited to deeds of valour 
and enterprize by a sense of lionour, that 
would otiiervvise remain inactive, or 
only perform the mere drudgery of ser- 
vice. This species of 1 lonour, is in fact, 
the root of that Esprit dc Corps which 
makes^a whole body of officers tena- 
cious of reputatir)n, and solicitous to 
preserve! it unsullied from the Coloiiel* 
down to the lowest nrurn rj(»y. 

^his term may likewibc be considered 
as esteem, reputation, the glory vvhich 
is attached by mankind to talents and 
virtues. 

Affair o/'Ho voti a . Wc have already 
given a general outline of this term un- 
der D i; KLLi NO. The pi opriety or impro- 
priety, as well as the JegaliLy or illegali- 
ty of which mode of terniiiialing huinau 
diflerenccs is too well explained by the 
telebratcd Knglish lawver John Selden 
to bf! omitted here. Ills words are un- 
der the head Duel; we shall quote 
them under that of affair of’ Honour. 

A duel may still he granted in some 
cases by the law of England, and only 
there. Tliat the chinch allowed it an- 
ciently appears by this: In their public 
liturgies tl^ere were prayers appointed 
for the duellists to say, the jmlge used 
to bid them go to sucli a cliurch and 
pray, ikv. Hut wliether this is lawful? 
If you make any war lawful, I make no 
doubt but to convince you of it. War 
is lawful, because God is the only judge 
betwccji two that is supreme. Now if 
a dilVcrence happen between tvVo sub- 
jects, and it caitnot be decided by hu- 
man testimony, why may not they put 
itio God to judge between them, by 
the permission of the prince? Nay, 
vivliat if we shoyld bring it down, for 
argument's sake, to the sword men; one 
gives me tlic lie : it is a great disgrace 
to take it; the law' has made no provi- 
sion to give remedy for the injury, (if 
you cun suppose any thing an injury 
ibr which the law gives noVemedy) why 


am not I, in this case supreme, and may 
therefoie right myself? 

“ A Duke ous'ht to fipht zeith a^cn- 
tlcmun ; theriason is t/iiSy the geutio 
man will sai/ to the duke, it is true, you. 
hold a higher place in the state than T ; 
there is a great difference between you 
and me, hut your dignity docs not pri'^ 
vilegc you to do me an injury; as soon as 
ever you do me an injury, you make your* 
self my eifif^tl; and as you are my equal, 
I challenge you ; and, in sense, the duke 
is bound to ansner himl' 

In addition to what our learned coun- 
try man has said upon duelling, vve shall 
quote a passage from Dr. llobertson's 
History of the Hcigii of CMiurles the V. 
which will shew, that this mode of de- 
termining private disputes is extremely 
ancient. 

It is evident’^ observes that author, 

from Velleius Eatcrculus, lih.ii. c.tlS, 
that all questions which were decided 
among the koinaris liy legal trial, were 
lerniiiiated among ilieOrMunansbyarms. 
The same thing appears in tlie ancient 
laws and customs of the Swedes, quo- 
ted by Jo. O. Stiernhuok de jure Siieo- 
num el Gotliorum vctiisto, 4Lo. llol- 
mhr lib. i. c. 7. It is probable, 

tliat when the various tribes which in- 
vaded the einpiry were converted to 
Christianity, their ancient custom of 
allowing judicial combats a])peared so 
elariiigly repugnant to the precepts of 
religion, that for some time, it w'as 
abolished, aiul by degrees, several eli- 
cunistanees w hieli I have mentioned led 
them to resume it. 

“ seems likewise to be probable, 
from a law ipioted by Stierhlidk in the 
treatise vvhich 1 have mentioned, that 
the judicial combat was originally per- 
mitted in onler to determine points re- 
specting the personal character or repu- 
tation of individuals, and was after- 
wards extended not only to criminal 
cases but to questions concerning pro- 
perty. The words of the law are “ If 
any man shall say to another these re- 
proachful w'ords, “You are not a man 
equal to other men,” or “ You have 
not tlic heart of a man," and the 
other shall reply, “ 1 am a man as good 
as you,” let them meet on the hijliw'av. 
If he who first gave offence appear, 
and the person offended absent himself, 
let the latter be deemed a worse man 
even than he was called : let him not 
X.x 2 be 
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be admitted to give evidence in Judg- I tice, hut to iiiitliorizc ii. A remarkable 
ment either tor man or wijinan, and let 1 instance ot* this is produced byPasquier, 
him. not ha\c flic privilege of niiikiug a j Rrcherrhes lib. i\.cliap, i. p. 3.50. 'I'he 
testament. Il’ he uho gave the olVencc ' abbot Witlikindus considered the deter- 
bc absent, and only ^he person ofreiided , mination of a point ot* law by combat as 
appear, let him call upon the other ■ the best iiiid most honourable mode of 
thrice with a loud \oice, and make a | derision. 

mark upon tlio earth, and then let him, In the year 073, a judicial combat 
who absented himself, be deemed infa- j was fought in tlic presence of the Km- 
motis, bt,‘Cau'e he nttereil words which j perov. The Archbishop Aldtbert ad- 
he durst not support. If br^th shall ap- | \iseH him to terminate a contest which 
pear properly armed, and the person | had arisen between two IVobleinen of 
otfended shall f.i)l in the, coinliat, let a ' his court, by this mode of derasion. The 
half compensation he paid for Ins death. * vanquished coinlv.itant, though a person 
But if the person who ga^'c tlic oifence | of high rank, was beheaded on the sjiot. 
shall fall, let it be imputed to his owm | (’hionic. Ditniari. Kpise. Mersb. cliez 
rashness. 'Die petulance of liis tongue i Bouquet llenu ii di’s Hist. tom. x. p. 12 J. 
hath been fatal to him. J.ethim lie in j Questions conccimng tlic [irojjerty of 
the field, without any compensation he- I churclies and Monasteries were decided 
Jiig demanded for his death. J^cx Up- | ‘by combat. In the year Odl, a contro- 
Inndica ap. Sticin. p. 7(). IMartial peo- ! vorsy roiirerniiig ibe cliurch of St. Mc- 
plc w'creextremely delicate with respeet | danl, whetlun- it belongetl to the abbey 
to every thing that affected their repn- | of IJeaulicn or not, was terminated liy 
tation as soldiers. By the laws of the jndiciiil combat. Bouquet llecuoll des 
Saliaiis, if any man called {inorher a Hist. tom. ix. p. 729. ibid. p. G12, &c. 
A«rc, i. e. a runaway, or accused him of The Tiinpcror Henry I. declares that 
haviiigleft his shield in the Held of battle, this law, authorizing tlic prad ire of 
he was ordained to pay a large fine. Leg. jmlicial combats, was enacted with con- 
Sal. tit. xxxii, § 4. (5. By the law of the .sent and applause of many faithful 
Lombards, if any on<’. called another Bisliops. lliid. p. 231. So remarkably 
nr^a, i. c. a uood-for-nothing fellow, he l did the martial idea** of those ages pre- 
might imiiu'diatt ly plialicngc him to vail over the genius and maxims of the 
combat. Leg. Loiigob, lib. i. tit. v. § i, canon law, wliicli in other instances 
By the hm of theSalian«, if one culled was in the* highest credit and authority 
another ceniius, a term of reproach : with ecclesiastics. A judicial ('ombaL 
equivalent he wa^- bouad to pay j Avas appointed in .^pain by Charles V. 

a very high line. lit. xwii. § i. Pa.ilus ! A. D. 1522. The eoinbarants fought 
Diaconus relate? the \ iolent impre>.sioii ' in the ^nxsence of the F.mperor, and 
whicli this rc[)n»achrui expic.-Mon nuule j the battle was conducted with all the 
upon one of his countrymen, and the j rites prescribed by the ancient laws of 
fatal ell’ccts with whicli ir wab allended. ; (’diivalry. The v\hok transaction is 
De Gestis Longobnrd. lib. vi. c. 21. — described at great length by Pontus 
Thus the ideas conct ruing tlie point of Heuterus Her. Aiisiriac. lib. viii. C. 17. 
honour, which we are apt to coiiMder p. 20,5. 

as a modern refinement, as well as the I'he last instance whicli occurs in the 
practice of duelling, to which ii gave I j history of France, of a judicial combat 
rise, are derived from tlie notion of our : authurizt.d by the magistrate, was the 
ancestors, while in a slate of society famous one between M. Jarnac and ]\'J. 
very little improved.*' See Robertson’s de la Chaistaignerie, A. D. 1547. A 
history of Charles V. pages 271, 272. trial by comliat was appointed in Eng- 
Wc shall not take leave of our learned land, A. 1). l.)7l, under the inspection 
author, without giving two or three in- of the judges in tlie court of (.'oinmoii 
stances out of his proolV. and illustrati- Pleas; and though it was not carried to 
ons relative to the leiiiiinalion of pri- the same c.\trcmity w'ith the former, 
vate frauds by jiulicial or private combat. Qiiocn ILlizahcth having interposed her 
This mode of ti ial was so acceptable, authority, and enjoined the parties to 
that ecclesiastics, nolwillistanding tin; compound the matter, yet in order to pre- 
prohibitions of the churrh, were con- serve ihcir honour, the lists were marked 
strained not only to connive at the pruc- out; and all the forms; previous to tlie 
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comliilt, were observed with niucb cere- | 
inonv. Spelm. Gloss. Voc. Cninpus, p. i 
10.3. ill llie vein* 1(331, a judicial eoui- 1 
batwa-s appointed between Donald lord ] 
Jlcii, and David llaiusav, Ksq. by tbe 
aullioiil y of the loid liiiih Constable and 
Earl Marshal of Kn'jjland; bui tliatquar- 
rel likewise tcrniinatcd without blood- 
shed, hein ;4 accoiinnodatcd by Chai les 1. 
Anotlier instance oci iirs seven years 
later, ^^ush\^orth in Observation on the 
Statutes, ^:c. p. U()(j. 

It manilesily a])peavs from these ex- 
tracts, that in fornier tunes not only the 
property of individuals was considered, 
IjLit ilieir feelings, as men of honour, were 
consulted. J^aw, however, «oon obtain- 
ed the entire asccndaiicv, and judicial 
or pflvate combats v\ere not only laid 
aside, but were moreover strictly forbid- 
den. 'I'he military cb.iractor alone 
serins to have retained a sort of innate 
|?riviles;e to iiiakij appeals to the sword, 
jn cases where t lie niee senslbilitv of the 
heart breaks throui!,ii the trammels of 
le<;al disquisition, and establishes [lointa 
of honour which can iinly be determin- 
ed by personal exposui’e. 3’lnis v^e tiiid 
tliat altlioujrh preintditated Duels were 
severely punislied in I'raiiee, licncoiitrcs 
f)r accidental quarrels wcie always over- 
lookt'd, whatever their issue inij^bt be. 
T’’redcric the Great of Prussia seems to 
ha\eset bis fare ap^aiiist duelling alio- 
irother. Yet it is singular, that notuitli- 
slanding bis .severe prohibition, a Prus- 
sian otlleer was under t he net cssity eitluT 
of vindicating his wnimdefl honour hy an 
ajq-eal to tlw' svmji-cI tu' pist(/l, or was di-.- 
gracc«l for having sulfeicd a pei^onal af- 
front. \\*ilh us the same hardship exists. 
Lord Ken\on once deelari d from the 
bench, that he would. per'^finally intc r- 
fere as expouiifler of the iliitish laws, 
shfiuld any minister recommend mercy to 
his Majesty on the conviction of an iii- 
dniduTil who had murdered Ids fellow 
r.rcaturc in a duel; and we have lately 
had a most convincing proof, tliat the 
practice is not only discountenanced by 
the King and Goininuiider in Chief, but 
fliat every transgression must entail dis- 
jdcasure on the officer. 

Word f^IIo^iouK, ( parole d'honneur, 
Fr.) a promise or engagement that is 
made or entered into by word of mouth, 
the breach of which entails disgrace upon 
the violater. 

Vobit of IIosouR, (point dlionncur^ 


Fr. a delicacy of feeling, which is genc- 
I rally acquired hy education, and 'Strength- 
ened by an intei course with men of 
striet integrity and good conduct. It 
is likewise very freipunlly the oftspriiig 
of peculiar habits, receiveil notions, and 
ostablislied cticjiiettes. The French 
familiarly say, Ih .sc sont hut his pour un 
point d'honnrur, they fought for a point, 
of lionoiir; they likewi>e say, ft y 'oa de 
son fnmneur, his lionour i^ at slake. As 
young Nitrvid enqjhalically exclaims in 
Douglas, 

liommr! solrjudf:c and innplrc of itself ! 

To die upon the bed of J loxoe n, ( mou- 
rir nu lit d'honmui, Fr.) is a tf'im par- 
tlcularly ap[)lied U> military men, who 
die in battle lighting in their cuunlry’s 
cause. 

-d Cojirt e/’IIoxouii. Aulunigh a 
court of honour may be said, in som»‘ 
degree, to re-^einble a court of enquiry, 
nevertlieless it cannot he strictly so; 
for a court of homiur has not only the 
power of ascertaining the degree of guilt 
' wbi< h may be atiaclied to misconduct, 
hut it cun entail ignominy iipmi the 
guilty person; whereas a couit of cii- 
qniry only investigates the iiiiitter and 
circumstarice, and determines whether 
there be sufficient ground lo try the ac- 
cused before ii general court martial; 

I which IS the la^>t resort of military ju- 
j risebetion, and unites within itself all 
(lie qualilios and powers of the other 
(wo courts. 

I yl debt of IloNoi/R, an obligation 
vvhicli among lionouralile men, e.'.pecially 
(iriievr.N, is more binding rban those en- 
gagement.^ or contracts that arc 'gua- 
I riint< td by law . Tbe resiMin Is manil'esl. 

I lloNori’.s by (inurdsy as a eompli- 
meat to f[f ?ic? ut officers, tVc. u ith the de- 
tail of office I s and mca they arc entitled 
to in the I'lnp^tish army : 

'Fbo commander in chief, if a field' 
niaislial or captain-nenerai, ha» I cap- 
tain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, '2 serjcaiits, 
‘2 di umrners, 2 lifers, and 50 privates, 
with colours. 

A general of horse and foot has 1 cap- 
tain, 1 subaltern, i! serjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, 2 lifers, and 50 privates. 

A lioiiteiiaiit-general ofhor.se and foot 
has 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, drum- 
mer, 1 lifc,r, and 30 privates. 

A inajor-geiicral of horse and foot has 
1 ensign, 1 serjcaiit, 1 drummer, 1 lifer, 
and 20 priv ates. 


A bri- 
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A brigadier has 1 serjeant and 12 
privates. 

A quartcr-nia^tfT general has 1 ser- 
jeant and 12 privates. 

Majors of* brigade, cneamprd toge- 
ther, have 1 serjeant and 2 pjivates. 

A judge advocate has I serjcarit and 
7 ]»rivarc>. 

A provost-marshal has 1 serjecant and 
18 privates. 

A provost-marshal, when he hac pri- 
soners, has 1 lieutenant, 2 serjcanl^, 1 
drummer, 1 lifer, and 48 privates. 

All armies sa- 
lute crowned heads in the most respc el- 
ful manner, colours and standards di-fip- 
ping and ollicers saluting, 'riieir guards 
pay no cornpliinent ('\cepl to princes of 
the blood, and that by courLeny in the 
absence of crowned heaiN. 

A field-marshal is to bt: saluted nith 
I he colours and standards of all the 
forces, except the horse atul foot-gnards, 
and excepting when any of the royal 
family shall he present ; but in ease a 
field-marshal is colonel of any regiment, 
or troop of horse or foot guards, he is 
to be saluted by the colours or stand- 
ards of the regiment or troo]) he com- 
mands. 

Generals of cavalry and infantry, 
upon all occasions are to lane the march 
beat to them, and to ih' saluted hy all 
officers; tliO.>>e hcanng the colours ex- 
cepted. 

Lieuteiiaul-grnerals of ca^ airy ami in- 
fantry arc, upon all occasions, to he sa- 
luted by all oll'u’crs. I'liey are to have 
three ruffles given them, mth presented 
arms. 

M.ijor-gcnrraU aro to have tuo riiffies 
^^ith presi nlcd anii'.. 

Hngadler-muerals are to have one 
rnUle uith jireM'ufcil arms. 

'To colonels their onn tpiartt r-giiards 
in earnp turn out, and presiut their 
sirin'*, once a d.iy, after liicli they only 
turn out with ordoreil arms. 

To majors their own guards turn out 
with ordered arms once a day; at other 
tiiiKiS they stand by their anus. 

When a lieMitenant-colonel or major 
commaiKK a regiment, tlu ir own tpiar- 
ter-giiards pay ilicm the same compli- 
ment atj^is ortleri'd for the colonel. 

I'he inastcr-gencral of tlic ordnance 
is to have tlie same respect and honours 
paid to him as the generals of horse and 
fool. 


Honours to he paid by the cavalry . — 
A general of cavalry or infantry is to 
be received with swords drawn, kettle- 
drums beating, trumpets sounding the 
march, and all the officers to salute, 
except the cornet bearing the standard. 

A lieutenant-general is to be received 
with swords drawn, trumpets sounding 
twice the tnim[)et flourish, as in draw- 
ing swords, and all the officers to salute 
except the cornet bcaiing the standard; 
hut the ketLlr-driims are not to beat. 

A majoi-geiuial is to be rrcei\ed 
with swords drawn, one trumpet of 
each squadron sounding once the trum- 
pet floui'ish, as in drawing swords ; no 
officer to salute, iior ketllc-drum to 
heat. 

A hrigadicr-gimeral is to he received 
<»illi swords drawn; no trumpet to 
sound, nor any officer to salute, nor 
kettle drum to heat. 

All olheers in the command of forls 
or garrisons, h.ive a right to the com- 
plimentary honours from tlie troops un- 
der their command, which are dutj to 
the rank one degree higher than the one 
they actually possess. 

Manner of paying honours. — 'I’lie 
king’s staiiflard or colour m the guard", 
is never to he carried by any jinard, 
except that wliiih moiiiUs on his Ma- 
jesfy^s person. 

The first standard, guidon, or colour 
of regiments, which is the uiiiuii co- 
lour, is not carried by any guard, but 
that on the King, Queen, Fiincc of 
Wales <>»* C’ommandiT in Chief, being 
of the royal family; and, excejit m 
those cases, it shall alwavi iianaiii wilh 
the regiment. 

When general offieer", or jx'rsons en- 
titled to a salute, pass in the rear of a 
guard, lht‘ ofheer is only to make his 
men stand shoiilflcred, and not to face 
his guaid to the light about, or heat his 
drum. 

All sentries are to pay a due respect 
to e\ery officer who pa.>se3 h\ their 
posts, but are bj keep their proper 
front while paying the compliment. 

All governors, whose coniniissions in 
the army are under the degree of general 
officers, shall have, in their own garri- 
sons, all the guards turn out with rested 
arms; the drummers to beat one ruf- 
fle; and though tlie main guard turns out 
with rested arms every _ time he passe'^, 
yet they give him the coinplimeiit of the 
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drum but once a day; but all the other 
Gluards beat as otteu as he appears near 
them. 

It* they are general otbeers likewise, 
they are then to have the further com- 
pliments paid them, by the several beat- 
ings of the drum, as practised in the 
uiiTiy. 

licfiulation of honours to he paid to 
admirata. — Admirals, with their flags on 
the mainlop, are to iiave the same rc- 
bp<'Ct from the troops as generals of ca- 
valry and infantrv ; that is, up(jn all 
O(’casioiis to have a march beat to them, 
and to he saluted by all the officers, 
those heariiii!; the <'olours excepted. 

\^ce admirals are to have the same 
respe(^ as lieutcmant-generals of cavalry 
ami infantry ; that i>, upon all occasions 
be saluted by all the officers in the gar- 
rison, the drmmiu rs beating 3 ruffles. 

^'I'hc rear-admirals arc to have the 
same respect as major-generals, who 
have two ruflles, and not to be saluted 
by any officer. 

Coiimiodores with broad pendants 
have tile same respect as brigadier-ge- 
nerals; which is, to have one rutile. 

Haul: and pjnrdrncc hctrcccn sea and 
land ojfurrs, — admiral or c;om- 
TJiander iii chief of his majesty's fleet 
i^ to rank with a hold-marshal of the 
aj'iny 

The- admirals with their flags on the 
iiiaiii-top-mast-hrad, are to liave rank 
with generals. 

Vicc-adiiiirals are to have rank as 
lieutenant-generals. 

llcai -admirals are to have rank as 
major-giai^rals. 

C'oiiiiiiodoros with broad pendants are 
to have rank us brigadier-generals. 

Captains coiiimaiidiiig post ships, 
after three years from the date of their 
first commission for a post ship, are to 
iiave rank as colonels. 

All .other captains commanding post 
ships, are to ha\e rank as lieutenant- 
colonels. 

Captains of his inajesty'-s ships or ves- 
sels, not taking post, are to Iiave rank 
as majors. ' ' ^ 

. Lieutenants of Ills majesty's ships are 
to have rank as captains. 

Tlie rank and precedence of sea offi- 
cers, in the classes above-mentioned, are 
to take place according to the seniority 
of their respective commissions. 

Pust captains commanding ships or 


vessels that do not give post, rank only 
as majors during their coininandiug 
such vessels. 

M o land officer is to command any of 
his majesty's squadrons or sliips, nor 
any sra officer to command at land; 
nor shall either have a right to demand 
military honours due to their respecti\ c 
ranks, unless they are upon actual ser- 
vice. 

All gu;i»ds and ceiilincls are to pay 
the same cumpliiiients to the ollleers of 
the royal navy, as arc directed to be 
paid to the oflicers of the army, ac- 
cording to their relative, ranks. 

'fhe coiiipliineiits above diiectcd are 
to be paid by the troops, to oflicers in 
the service of any power in alliance with 
his majesty, aecordiiig to their respec- 
tive ranks. 

Turnings out of the line, 'fhe liin^ 
turn.s out without arms, whenever any 
part of the royal family, or tlie general 
cromiiiundiiig m chief, conics along the 
front of the camp. 

When the line turns out, the private 
men are to bo drawn up in a line with 
tln‘ colours and standards ; the corporals 
[ on tlie right ami left of ihcir respective 
companies, the picquet forms behind 
I the colours, accoutred, but without 
arms. • 

I’Jie oflicers ami non-cominissioiied 
officers arc to be drawn up with their 
respective coiiipanies. The field officer.'^ 
in their proper posts in hattalioii, two 
ensigns taking hold of the colours. 

When the commander in chief comes 
along the line, the camp colours on the 
flanks of the parade are to be struck, 
and planted opposite; to the bells of arm-*, 
and the drums piled up behind tlie co- 
lours; the halberts are to be planted bc- 
tiveen, and on each side of thii bells of 
arms, the liatcbets turned from the co- 
lours. 

Honours if tear, in one sense are 
stipulated terms which are granted to a 
vanquished enemy, and by w'hich he is 
permitted to niarcli out of u town, from 
a camp or line of entrenchments, with all 
the insignia of imlilary etiquette. Jn 
another sense they signify the compli- 
ments which are paid to great person- 
ages, military characters, &c. • win n 
they appear iDefjrc any armed body of 
men;, or such as are 'given to the re- 
mains of u deceased officer. The par- 
ticului circuiiK-tancts attending the lat- 
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ter are well known, and depend greatly 
upon the iina^ei, ol' (hflcronl countrie’^; 
those w'lrieli rcvjaid our own service may 
be seen uiidt r hiriuls. W’illi respect to 
the foiiner «e think it necessary to ob- 
serve, that it IS extreinely ditiicult, and 
much beyond the Hinits of’ our under- 
taking, to (IcH 1 Ihe lliem specilically; as 
niucli, imieed almost every thing, <le- 
pends upon the ^iisjiosiliun ol’the general 
who giant*! the eapituIation.< In some 
instances, the troops of’ a besieged gar- 
rison are permilLcd to match out with 
drums beating, colours flying, &c. 
others are only allowed to advance 
silently in Trout of ihcir works, ground 
or pile till Ir arin^s, face to the liglit and 
return within their line of oulrcnch- 
incnts. ( fillers again (as was the case 
with lord Cornwallis, at York 'I’own, 
in Virginia) are permitted to inarch out, 
with drums beating, to a given spiit, 
there pile their arms, face to the right 
about, and march back to their works. 
In tlip instance quoted, the ollicias re- 
tained I heir side arms and hajigage, with 
such horses as they lutd lawfully ob- 
tained by purchase, A slooj> of 

war was allowed to proceed to New 
York with dispatches from the fhitish 
general l<; Sir lloiiry Clinton, who was 
conmianili r in tliiof of the forcis aclieg 
against America; which vessel passed 
and repassod without being searched. 
This indulgence proved extremely for- 
tunate to a small number of American 
Loyalists, v.ho were jjeaceably trans- 
ported into the British lines, instead of 
beiiig sa'a-ifieed to the fury of tiu'ir coun- 
trymen in arms. 

,When the town of Valenciomieb sur- 
rendered to the present cummniuler in 
chief, Ticld Marshal his Royal Uiglmess 
the Duke of York, the garrison uiuler 
the orders of General Fcrrand was per- 
mitted to nuireli out by the gate of Cam- 
bray walh the lionours of war. It was, 
however, specifically stated, that the 
troops should lay dow^n their anus at a 
iinnutl spot, vi/. at a house called /e 
liriquet, whcie they were to leave their 
colours and field-pieces without da- 
maging them in the least. 'J'hey were 
likewise directed to leave their troop- 
hor.scS, artillery, provisions, and other 
military effects. Those \jelonging to 
the 4 )fficers were restored to them, w ith 
their swords. It was furtlier agri'cd, 
that the gairison should uiurcli out on 


rhi! 1st of August, in the manner men- 
tioned ; and as the troops were prisoners 
of war, their route to return into France 
was to be coiimumicated to them 124 
hours previous to their departure, in 
order to receive their parole of honour. 
Theoilicns and soldiers engaged not to 
serve iliiring the whole course of the pre- 
sciitwaragamsttheamiiesof his majesty 
the emperor, and of hl^ allies, willioiit 
liaviug been e\ehan‘jed c<)nformably to 
the cartels, under pam of military pu- 
nishment. 

(Jeneral Fcrrand had demanded, that 
tlie garrison should march out from the 
place on the tilli day after the signature 
lit’ the capitulation, to nqiair to such 
part of the french republic us liei-ihould 
judge tJiopei, w’illi armts and baggage, 
liorsi's, drums beating, matches lighted 
at boili ends, colours flving, and with 
all the cannon they could carry awry. 
Thtse articles were ri'fused by the 
Duke of York; and on tlie :L^t5lh of 
,ful\, I 70 .q, Valeiicieunes surrendered 
to the British arms, in trust for the eiiw 
pel or of (ieiniany. 

As soon as the cajutulation was sign- 
ed, hosUigi's wi re sent into the town, 
iiameh, a colonel, a major, and a cap- 
tain, v\lio w(*re exchanged against ofli- 
ei I*! of an equal rank of the garrison ; 
wliich hostages were reslorcil innne- 
diately after the execution of the ar- 
lifdcs of ea]>itulatioii. 

When Mantua surrendered to Bona- 
parte, thi‘ veteran general Wurmsur, in 
eon^iileration of his brave defence of the 
place, was allowed to leave the place 
with all the honours of \var.i 

Several emigrants, on tliis occasion, 
escaped in the covered vvugoiis. 

IION(Jl‘RABJ.E, noble, higl) spirit- 
ed, full of rectitude, and beyond the 
least approach of ineaiiiiess or Corrup- 
tion. This term is frequently attached 
to sur-iunnes from courtesy, 

HONOURABLY acquitted, a term 
u>ed ill naval and military courts-mar- 
tial. kiec observations respecting this 
usage, vol, i. Regimental Companion. 

HOOF, (saUd, Fr.) part of a horse's 
foot. 0 

lloOF-honei/, a round honey swelling 
growing on a horse's hftof. 

IIooi-(wi7if/, ( cncaslele, rr.)a shrink- 
ing of the top of a horse's hoof. 

lioor-iv/A-^ When the cotfiii orhoiu 
fiiilb clear away from the hoof. 

. Hoof 
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liooF-loosened, is a loosening of the 
coffin (or hollow part of a horse’s hoof) 
from tlie flesh. 

HOOK, ( crochety croc, Fr.) a bended 
iron to hang tilings upon. Also a small 
piece of bent wire, which is used in fas- 
tening a coat, to the eye ; also a piece 
of wire. 

HOOKS, pieces of bent iron fixed to 
the transom plates of a field-carriage are 
so culled. Tliey serve to fix the drag- 
ropes for drawing it occasionally back- 
wards or forwards. 

Hooks and It is directed in all 

well-disciplined corps, that e\ cry officer, 
iion-coinmissioned office r, and soldier, 
when regimen tally dressed, slionld have 
the uijifurrn coathookc<I across the cheat. 
This regulation has, in some degree, 
been dispensed with during the wintdi* 
inontlis, as far as it regards the oflieers, 
who have been permitted to button their 
coats. In some the indiilnienceis | 
rcudered nugatory, as the facings are ' 
sewx'd to the coat. 'I'lie drt ssing of a * 
line is certainly jciidered more perfect! 
by the use of the iiooks and eyes, as they 
prevent any intermediate obstacle along ’ 
the line of sight. This nicety is indis- | 
pensablc iti parade business; but we j 
shall nut pretend to say how far it may 
be necessary to enforce it strictly on ser- 
vice. The propriety of some general 
rule being established is manifest, since 
every soldier knows, that the slightest 
deviation from tlie laudable system of 
uniformity almost always leads to gross 
neglects. 

HOOKUM, an Indian word, signi- 
fying order or command. 

HO{)Ki5mNAUMAII, ill India, sig- 
nifies instruction. 

HOOF (f iron, a circular iron band. 
Several sorts of hoops are used in the 
construction of artillery carriages, as 
nave and axle-tree lioops, &c. 

IlOPITAL, Fr. hospital. During 
the* old French goverimient, there ex- 
isted 80 loilitary hospitals under the 
immediate sanction of the king. These 
hq^pitals were subject to the war-mi- 
nister, from whom they received in- 
structions, and they were aj[| originally 
built for the benefit of sick and disabled 
soldiers. The chief appointments in 
each hospital consisted of a comptroller 
of accounts, a physician, a surgeon-ma- 
jor, and » contractor, whop sole duty 


was to provide for the w^ants and neces- 
sities of his majesty’s troops. These 
were permanent establishments. In time 
of war, every army had a certain num- 
ber of hospitals attached to its compo- 
nent parts. There were likewise other 
hospitals, which were under the care of 
the intendant of each province. They 
chiefly consisted in those erected on the 
frontier and in garrison towns. 

Hopit^l SUV wrj'y Fr. hospital-ship. 
A particular vessel, which is always at- 
tphed to a naval armament, and is pro- 
vided with the necessary accominoda- 
lionsfor the sick and \v(*mided belonging 
to the ships of war. The same precau- 
tions (indeed greater if possible) are 
indispensably necc^^sary to prevent the 
dreadful conscr|UPnces of contagion, that 
are directed to be observed in tliefnmi- 
gaiion, 6ic. of transports. During the 
old government of France, hospital ships 
were of a particular construction. In- 
dependently of the equipage, tackle, &rc. 
belonging to every other navigable ship, 
these vessels were directed to have their 
decks extremely high, to have large 
port-holes, and to have the space 
tween the decks constantly clear, so that 
the cots and bedding of the sick might 
be conveniently plated, and a constant 
circulation of lrc« air he preserved. 

IIOPLTTAT, foot soldiers among the 
Greeks, who bore heavy armour, and 
engaged with broad shields and long 
spears. These took precedence of ail 
other foot sold iers. — Pottei’s Greek Ant. 
vol. ii. c. 3. 

HOQLTKTON, Fr. a sort of gar- 
ment, which was worn during the old 
government of France by gentlemen be- 
longing to the king’s body guard, who 
were called gardes de la nianehe. It 
sometimes signifies a serJeant; but tlie 
term is obsolete. 

HORD, {horde, Fr.) a crowd or assem- 
blage of people, who have not any fixed 
or certain habitation. The term was 
originally applied to a body of Tartars, 
who followed a roving life, encamped 
ill diftcrent countries, and chiefly lived 
with their flocks. 

IIOPcDEAKlUM, the money which 
the lloiiians gave their cavalry for the 
sustenance of their horses. • 

HORDETOI, barley. In ancient 
Rome the horses were fed with barley; 
and the soldiers were sometimes pu- 
Y y nished 
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nishe<l by being confined to tliat allow- 
since. 

IlORIOX, Fr. ;i term winch for- 
merly jsiginlled a In imel, and which in 
the’vulgar acceptation of it now, among - 
thfe French, means a blow upon the head. I 
IIOia/ON, (horizon, Fr,) a circle ! 
which divides the invisible from the '• 
visilile part of the olobo. I 

IIOIUZONTAL, parallel to tLc ho- i 
rizon; on a level. • ^ 

IloKi/ONTAL snperficitSy the plain ! 
field lying upon a level, without any ? 
rising or falling. f 

Horizoxtai. plane, tliat which i^ pa- ! 
rallel to liie hon/on of the place. ' 
In levelling, the chief olijet'l to be 
considered i«, whether t\\<i points he jn 
tilt; Jiori/ontal jdaiie; or v\lnther they 
den’ale; and in what degree. 

IloiuzoNTAi. ran<rc, or level rmi^c j 
tif u piece of orLhinncc, is the line it fl<*- ! 
scribes, when diiected puiallcl to tbe , 
lioH/oii. I 

''I'lie following iisofid ibooreni*. come I 
from the pen of the ingenious Dr. 
Ilalles 

1. A shot being made on an inclined 
plane, Inning the horizontal distance of 
the object it strikes with the elevation of 
the piece, am} the angle at the gmi bi> 
tvveen the object and the pirpcndittihir, 
to find the greatest horizontal range of 
that piece loaded with the same charge 
of poutler, that is, half the lutus rectnm 
of all the p.irahiilas niiule with the same 
impetus. — 'lake half the . ngle contain- 
e<i hetween tlie <i!»iee' ami ♦^he nadir, « 
and I lie dlllu'cnce of tlio given angle ot i 
elevation from that half; subtract the | 
versed sine of that ditVemiee from tin- i 
versed sine <d' tin angle made by the I 
object and yeniih. 'liu: flillerencc ol’ ; 
lIioso versed sines will be to llu' sine of | 
die angle last inenlionetl, as the horiyoii- • 
tal distance; of tlie object struck to the 
greatest range at 15 degrees. 

a. Having the hori/onlal range of a 
gun, the horizontid distance and angle 
of inclin.ititni of an object to tlie pei- 
pendieiilar, to find tlie two elevadmis ' 
lecessary to strike that object.— ^laki' j 
lalf the angle contained betwot'ii the j 
object ^nid nadir; this half is eijiud to 
lalf the sum of the two angles of ele- f 
ration sought. Then say, as the hori- 
;onial range is to the h.orizontal distance 
)f the object, so is tiie sine of the angle 
if iiiclijiiaUon to ii fouitli proportional i ! 


which fourth, being subtracted from 
the versed sine of the angle formed by 
tlio object and zenith, leaves the versed 
sine of half the difference of the angles 
of elevation, wliose half sum was before 
obtained ; therefore, by adding and sub- 
tracting half the differenre of the angles 
ol' elevation to and from the said lialf 
sviin, ilic elevations thcnisehes will be 
found. 

^ DORN. (Conic, Cor, Cornel, Fi.) 
See ricoi i: horn. 

Uoii\-fvnr/c. (Ouvrag^e a Conic., Vr.) 
Sc(‘ Fnin ij if ATro>. 

HORS de Combat,, a French military 
phrase, signifying that an iiafuidnal or 
bodv of moil are so eornplLtely beat by 
snjicrior ddll, lVc. as not to be ;ible to 
lyainlaiii the Uriel of buttle. 

Ah‘//r/‘ I Tors dc Coinbal, to drive your 
ojijionent before you ; to press him so 
closely, that he cannot make a stand a- 
gainst you — To put liim out of tlic ljst> 
(yf contc^t. 

I foils de portic, I'V. (in fencing,) out 
of (hstunec. 

Hors de mesure, Fr. (hi fencing,) out 
of ^rlea'^nr(^ 

HORSE, in a inilllary sense, a body 
of hors.'. See (hvv AiJiv. 

IfoUsK-C CARDS, a public hiilldiiig, 
situati'd in F.irliament-slieel, Westmin- 
ster, vvhiili is so called from a guard 
having been originally nioiinled there 
by the fforse-guards, whose duty is now 
perfonned by the Tjfe-( Jiiards. 

'Ihc Commander in Cbief^s ofliee, 
that of tlio Sem-tavy at War, Adjutant 
Oencral, IMiister Master (leneral, &e. 
;nu at the Horse-Guanh; to wdiii b place 
all olhcial communications relating to 
the Thitisii army arc transnotted. All 
applications, pcisonal or ol htrwi'.c lo 
the Commander in Chief, aio likewise 
made there. 

Asset JA’iTD lloRSK — a body of Ca- 
valry so called ni lla^ days of Croirmcil. 
At the famous battle of ISashie Ti'ou jlit 
on the 1 Mil of June, 1(5 15), which de- 
eidetl the fate of Charles the f irst, tho 
a^soiialod horse were {uistedin the rCar 
of till' right wjng of the Republican ar- 
my, and formed a part of the reserve.-^ 
'^riiere were troops of the association 
statioixcd in the rear of the left. Oliver 
Croniweil commanded tlie cavalry on 
the right of the whole, and the asso- 
ciated horse were under his immediate 
orders. 


IIoiisc- 
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Horse near-side protect^ a guard used 
in the cavalry sword cxeixise. See 
Sword Ejcercise, 

Horse off-side protect. See Sword 
Exercise, 

Horses falselp mustered are by the 
2rth hoetion of tlje Miitiiiy act to be for- 
I’eiteil, if bclonj^ing to the person wlio 
JoiiL them for tliat purpose; if not, the 
person lending them to forfeit ^0/. 
WhcMi ollicers belonging to cavalry 
regiments pureliase horses for public 
service, they are to make the best bai^ 
gain they can fur Government, and to 
account for every saving which has been 
made, within a limited sum. 

House, a wooden machine, which 
soldiers ride by way of punislnnent. Sec 
CiiEVAL DE Hois. ' 

HoRsr. See PoRTcrij IS. * 

IIOIISKMAN. See Cavalry. 

^ HOUSE SHOK. See Foiitification. 

HOSE, breeches or stockings. It is 
generally taken in the latter sense when 
mentioned as part of a soldier’s neces- 
saries. 

Ot’cMTosp, mens breeches and stock- 
ings together, or Leggings. Dragoons 
generally wear them when they ujipeur 
ill their watering dresses. 

HfXSPrrAL, a [dace appointed for 
the* sick and woimdi'd men, provided 
With physicians, surgeons, nurses, ser- 
vants, medicines, beds, 

HOSPri’ALS ziith ?nU it an/ super in- 
tendants. — 'fluTe are four general bos- | 
jnuils of this dcbcriplioii, \u.. at Ply- ■ 
mouth. Deal, Oofcport, and Ports- 
mouth, and York llu'.pilal at Chelsea. 

I'lie Surgeons at PortMiioutb and Deal 
have not any rank all ached Lo the situa- I 
tion, but they receive live shillings per ! 
day extra allowance in addition to their ! 
nett pay of ten shillings. At Plymouth 
u Physician has charsie of the hospital ; 
lie receives twenty shillings per day, but 
h IS no extra allowance. York hospital 
at Chelsea is at tended by an assistant 
surgeon, being under the immediate 
direction of the surgeon general. 

• The military superintendanls have 
five shillings over and above their nett 
pay, according jto the rank they hold in i 
the army. 

At (hisport the military superintend- 
smt has one guinea allowed per week for 
lodging money, together with coals, 
f;faiidlcs, 6cc. 


A lifth military superintendaut was 
appointed in 1800 to lakec lmrge of the 
temporary hospital at Colclicfttcr. \See 
James’s kegimenlal (\)Uipaiiioii. 

These are the piincipal permanent 
Hospitals in England, Ibr a specilic de- 
scription of whose regulations, &c.'us 
well as for instructions relative to mili- 
tary Hospitals in general, sec the last 
directions v^hicll have been published 
by autln#iity. We cannot, however, 
dismiss the subject entirely without oli- 
serving, that tlie (;uusc of humanity has 
lately been espoused by tin; belligerent 
powers abroad, in a inainier wliich re- 
llccts credit on the oiiliRliteiicd age wo 
live in. The following two articles 
which liave been agj-eed upon between 
the Austrians and the French are illus- 
trative of our obftCrvaiion. 

Hospitals ought to be considered us 
inviolable. 

Art. 1. The military hospitals shall 
be consnlered as so many inviolable 
azylu, where valour shall be respected, 
shall be assisted, and shall be free, 
wliatever the aiiny uiay be to which 
these hospitals belong, and upon what- 
ever ground tbe v may be established. 

An. 2. These h«)s))itals shall he mark- 
ed out by writings placed on the adja- 
cent roads, in omler that tbe troops may 
not approacli, and that in passing they 
may obs(‘rve silence, and cease beating 
die drums, or sfioiitliiig the irujiipels. 

' Camp IJosiM 1 Ai.s arc either general 
or regimental. ’J'lie general liospit.'.ls 
are of two kinds, vi/.. 

Fh/i // lo- iM I A Ls^ 7 The li i-^t 

Slalianarp-Wo'-^VLY > attends the 
camp at some coinciiienl di-itaiice, and 
the latter is lived at om; place. In the 
choice of both Dr. Friiigle thinks it bel- 
ter to hav<' iliemin towns than villaires, 
as the ibrnier will afl’ord hnjier wards, 
besides more of otlitr coiivenicMices. 
These waids should be ua any as juis- 
sible. 

Rcpimcutaf-Uo^vi r \j are frequent- 
ly in barns, stables, granaries, and other 
out-houses; butaboveall,churchesniakR 
the best hot^pitals from the beginning of 
i June to October: these hospitals are 
solely for the use of the regiments they 
belong to. * 

Every rej^iment on the British esta- 
blishment has an hospital for the re- 
ception of the sick belonging to it. 
Y y 2 Tins 
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This hospital is urider the immediate 
care of tne rejrimeiital sijrj*eoM, who is 
subordinate to the general medical 
Board. 

Officers corarnanding brigades arc en- 
joined frcquenrly to visit the hospitals 
of the regiments composing their bri- 
gades, and minutely to investigate the 
oeconorny and order tht'rein establish- 
ed; to enquire into the state of the pa- 
tients, their diet, and attendance of 
every kind, and to enforce the strictest 
observance of the hospital regulations. 

These attentions are required still 
more ill detail, from commanding offi- 
cers of regiments, who from personal 
observation have opportunities of check- 
ing every abuse, and whose duty it is 
to extend to the hospitals the same sys- 
tem of order, regularity and discipliiie, 
which should prevail in their regiments. 

The captain and subaltern of the day 
of each regiment are to visit the hospital 
at diflcrent aiivl uncertain hours, to ob- 
serve the cleanliness of the warris, the 
regularity of messing and the appear- 
ance of the men, who, while they arc in 
the hospital, are by no means to be 
permitted to contriict habits of sloven- 
liness in their dress, but are expected 
to appear perlectly clean in every par- 
ticular. ^ 

Every species of gaming is strictly for- 
bidden. Any patient convicted of swear- 
ing, disorderly behaviour, insolent and 
provoking conduct towards the attend- 
ants, or of any deiiatlun from the hos- 
pital regiihilious, will be severely pu- 
nished. 

Thecaptainof the day is to report all 
irregularities, he may observe, to the 
commanding officer of the regiment. 

The surgeon is to make a daily report 
of the sick to the commanding officer, 
who will make a weekly report to the 
officer commanding the brigade, who 
will make n general report of the sick of 
•his brigade once a week to head quar- 
ters. 

Regimental hospitals arc under the 
immediate direction of their respective 
surgeons, subject to the genera I instruc- 
tions and superintendunce of the in- 
spector of regimental hospitals, or other 
profesfioiial persons, having authority 
for that purpose, from* the Com- 
mander in Chief. It is the duty of 
the inspector of • regimental hospi- 


tals, and of such other officers of the 
medical stall as shall be ordered for that 
purj)use, to visit regimental hospitals 
from time to time; to observe whether 
the hf)spital regulations are strictly ad- 
hered to, to enquire whether any causes 
of complaint exist among the patients, 
and to submit to the generals command- 
ing in distiicts, such local observations 
as he conceives may tend to the benefit 
of the sick. 

When a regiment is stationed in a bar- 
rack, where no detached building is ap- 
propriaied for the !H»s]>ital, or in camp 
and cantonments, it is the business of the 
surgeon, to proturc an airy, and com- 
modious hospital, taking particular care, 
that it is amply supplied w'itli vvibole- 
soiTie w&ter. 

* In camp, a tent will he allowed, 
which must be pitched upon the best dry 
piece of ground, in the vicinity of tl\|^ 
regimental hospital, to which it is grant- 
ed as an aid, but must not, except in 
' cases of absolute necessity, be itself 
j considered as the hospital. 

\ The responsibility for the order, re- 
gularity, and cleanliness of the regi- 
I mental hospital, for the diet and care of 
! the patients, and for the general con- 
j duct and ccconomy of the whole csta- 
I blishmcnt, rests entirely with the sur- 
I gcon; but commanding officers are en- 
i joined to furnish such military assist- 
■ ance, as may be necessary, for tlie at- 
j taiiiinent of these objects, and all iion- 
' conunissioiied otlicers and others placed 
I in tlie hospit.d, in aid of the surgeon, 

! are cominanded to yield the most im- 
; plicit obedience to the instruqtions they 
j may receive from him, and to enforce, 
I in every instance, the most minute ob- 
I servaiice of the hospital regulations, 
'• w'hich are to bo fairly w ritten, and fixed 
, on a board in the most conspicuous 
I part of the entrance of the regimental 
I hospital. 

t The surgeon should be consulted in 
j the selection of the Serjeant to be ap- 
j pointed to assist him in the hospital ; 
; and it will tend materially to the beik'> 
; fit bf the sick, that this non-commis- 
sioned officer, and the orderly men act- 
I ing in tlie hospital, should be considered 
as being in a permanent situation, and 
not liable to be removed except in case 
of misdemeanour. 

A guard isjto be constantly furnished 

IQ 
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to the hospital, and the surgeon will 
signify lo tlie commanding officer of the 
regiment, the particular orders which 
he wishes to be given to the noii-com- 
missioncd officer commanding it, and to 
the sentries. 

When a soldier comes into the hos- 
pital, his arms and accoutrements arc to 
be taken in charge by the non-commis- 
sioned olHcer attending the hospital, but 
his ammunition is to be left w'ith his 
troop or company, and is in no instance 
to be taken with him to the hospital. 

lleginiental surgeons are enjoined to 
take under their care any non-coinmis- 
sioned officers or soldiers of other regi- 
ments, (upon the commanding officer’s 
authority for so doing being obtained) 
who, from the absence of the corps to 
which they belong, from there being no 
general hospital in the neighbourhood, 
gr from other unavoidable circumstan- 
ces, are under the necessity of applying 
to them for relief and assistance. 

It cannot bo superfluous to remark in 
this place, that in the French service 
there w^as, and we believe there still is, 
a specific regulation, which directs, that 
all soldiers who have contracted a ve- 
iH'real disorder should be received into 
one of the Royal or Public hospitals, 
without exception or distinction. They 
are attended to in a particular quarter 
or ward, without cxpcncc to tlicmhclves 
or to their corps. Particular care is 
taken not to mix then* linen or clothes 
with others, and they are always wash- 
ed apart. No soldier, whose disorder 
has been pronounced incurable v/as or is 
received yito any of the I’ublic hoftpitals. 
The physician or surgeon only gives the 
incuiahles a certificate of tiieir state and 
condition. 

It is very desirable, that in every re- 
gimental hospital, there should be an a- 
partrnent appropriated to convalescents, 
whose diet and mode of living must re- 
main under the direction of the surgeon, 
and who must themselves be in every re^ 
spcct, subject to the hospital regulations. 

trusty non-commissioned oflicer must 
be appointed to the siiperinteiidance of 
•the messing, aijd conduct of this parti- 
cular ward. 

Convalescents, on coining out of the 
hospital, are not to be put on duty, till 
the surgeon certifies to the adjutant, 
that they are perfectly recovered ; for 


which purpose the surgeon, or assistant 
surgeon, must make a pavticniar inspec- 
tion of these men, at morning parade, 
to prevent any remaining longer ex- 
empted from duty, than the state of 
their health renders absolutely necessa- 
ry. On a march, when circumstances 
will permit, the packs of such conva- 
lescents, as hio'e not yet received certi- 
ficates of their being iit for duty, should 
be carried for them. 

Convalescents, when di«cliargecl from 
the hospital, should not he put iinmedi- 
ateiy on public duties, hut should be 
employed for a certain time, on regimen- 
tal guards only, where they are in»t liable 
to be so inucli exposed to the weather, 
or to fatigue. 

It is most positively firdored, that the 
surgeon, or assistant smgeon, shall at- 
tend all parades and field days. No pu- 
nishmcjit is to be infficted, but in the 
presence of the surgeon or assistant sur- 
geon. 

In cantonments and barracks, the 
quarters of the surgeon must Vie near 
I the hospital ; and liic assistant surgeon's 
I tent must be pitched in its vicinity w-hen 
a regiment is in camp. 

The instructions for the (economy and 
management of regimental hospitals, 
framed by the* army medical board, 
having received the ap}uobution of the 
Commaiulcr in Chief, me to be consi- 
dered as proceeding immediately from 
that quarter ; and all jK'iier.nls com- 
niHiiding brigades and regiments, are en- 
joined to give them full etfect, and by 
their aiithurity to enforce the strictest 
observance of them, within their respec- 
tive coininands. 

Chehea Hospit\l. See Chelsea. 

Grecnwk'h lIosviTAr.. A magnifi- 
cent building originally instituted by 
King Charles I r. for dccaved seamen 
and mariners. It stands upon the banks 
of the river Thames, lias a delightful 
I park annexed to jt, wirli an astnmomi- 
j cal observatory. It ir* situate 5 miles 
East of Dmdoii, in the county of Kent. 

HosPiTAL-TWfiffc, in recruiting dis- 
tricts. According to the last printed 
regulations, it is (iirecLed that an hospi- 
tal mate should be placed under the or- 
ders of each field otiicer, to cxaifline the 
recruits wlien brought for inspection, 
and to give such medical assistance as 
may be in his power, to the several re- 
cruiting 
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cruitin^ parlicb in tin; dist. ict lio Iw- 
to. The actiuil cli'shnrheoirnls of 
the said mute lor niediciurs, when not 
supplied Tioiu the public stores, will lie 
reimbursed to Join liy the distiirt pi»^\- 
inaster, upon a certihed ucrount there- 
of, voiiclied by the approvini^ siiruuriiro 
of the iiiis|»ector of lejiimental inlirina- 
ries ; siu h of them, hviwex er, as may he 
incurred tor unostahlished rorps, or tor 
corps of fcncibles and militia, aire to be 
stated separau K ; l.eiiiL:,Mlu'ii approved 
as above, to be delVuycd by the 1*0141- 
tiicntal paymastt r, out of the fixotl al- 
Jowaiiee for iru'cHeines, matle to corps 
of the above mentioned deicripiion. 

HospiT.vi.;/cr;rr, a name irivoti to the* 
inali'nimil cauiirbal leier, as being the 
iiiosi freepu nt in hospitals. 

Ii, a diKoitary title, which 
is ^iven to the Ihince of Walathia, 
ivlio is tribuHiry • to the Grand >ignor, 
and from whom he receives tlie investi- 
ture. 

HOST, an army; any large body of 
men assembled together in arms. 

HOy'l'AGK, in the art of wir, a per- 
son given up loan enemy, as :i st’cunty 
for tJie perforiuaiico of the articles of a 
treaty. When two enemies enter into 
a treaty or capitulation, it is common 
for them mutually to g^^e hostages as a 
security for their rec i()rocally perform- 
ing the engagement they hiue t nlercd 
into. An hostage hecotuo'i eitlser an 
accessary, or principal, according to tlie 
state of (lungs, 'fluis, for example, lu 
is accessary whi ii a |)riiu c promi'.es hde- 
lilv to another pruxa , and gi\ c s either 
liis son, or sonu: great lord, as a sc- 
rurity for his perfoimaiice.vNiiimut any 
fnrthcM' capitnlatson ; for theii thix hos- 
t.ige !S only an j'fltlitiorr.il engagement 
the prince; and it he Mulate^ Jus word, 
the lio.^tage is not in any manner re- 
sponsible. An hostage becomes a pn*i- 
cipaljwhen it is hilpulaied tiiai he siiall 
bo answeruhle bn* tlie e\eiit of things. 
For instuiicf*, iJ‘ a cit y promise to sur- 
render within a certain lime, in case it 
IS not succoured, and, for tlie security 
of this article, give hostages f which are 
in tlie same nuLure as bail given to a 
creditor to seeme a debt); so tliat if the 
iuecouPs arrive in time, the jiromi^e be- 
comes void, and the hostages are dis- 
charged ; but if the succours do not ar- 
rive, and the city is guilty of a breach 


of faitb, by retusiug to surrender, then 
I the hoatages become principal, and 
j may lie pumshed for a bieaeli of faitb. 

At the commencement of the present 
contest between France and Great Bri- 
tain, the subjects of the latter power 
were unexpectedly detained by the for- 
mer, and stiil remain as hostages in 
that country. England, on the con- 
trary, gave fiee egress to every Frem h* 
man who chose to rpiii the kiugdoin 
within a given period. 

liOSlTLF, inimical ; suitable to an 
enemy. 

IIUSTJ LITj£s, Fr, See IIosiili- 

Tl ES. 

IIOSTILITIKS, in a military sense, 
may imply a rupture between the jnha- 
bitawts of the same country, town, or 
pfuce; and the first outrage that is com- 
mitted by oil her part y, as in general 
matters of warfare, is considered to bg 
the fust commencement of hostilities. 
Between nations, the first act of hosti- 
lity pi esupposes a declaration of war. 
Tliere are, however, certain established 
laws and regulations by which acts of 
iiostility arc governed; without the in- 
tervention of tiu-sc U’strvctions, war 
would be conducied upon the most 
biutal and ferocious principles. Fhery 
wise and good general will exert his iii- 
Jluc?nce and auihoiity to soften tlie fury 
of his viclorious men, lei the contest be 
ever so ol^tinate and bloody. hclf-[)re- 
servalion, liideed, suggests this naiural 
piTcautiou; for if soldiers were per- 
mitted to ill-treal tlieir pnsoiiei>, I he 
sanguinary svsiem of retaliation must 
prcuiil. 

HOSTILITY denotes a state ot war 
or cninily between two nalioiis. During 
u trux’e all acts of hostilit y are to cease 
on hotli sides. 

HOSTJNCj. An obsolete term, for- 
merly sigiiit} iiig the inusleiiiig ot men 
in arms. 

HOTEL f/ps Invnildes, Fr. a spucious 
building which was erected by J.ouis 
XIV. ill I'aris, at the exlfemity of the 
Fauxhoui'gh St. Germain, upon tk^-" 
river Seine, as a public monument of 
his charity and inagnilif^cnce. All dis-* 
ableil, infirm, and vvoinuled oJlicers and 
soldiers wore received, lodged, and sub- 
sisted during the remainder of their 
lives witiiin its walls. The established 
number upoii^the foundation w«'is 1000, 

iiicliid- 
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inclutliiig officers and soldiers. Ail ex- 
ceeding that number, and who were less 
incapable of bearing arnis, were distri- 
buted among the different garrison 
towns upon the frontiers of the king- 
dom, in detached and separate compa- 
nies. 

During the old govcrmnnnt of France, 
a parheiilar staff was appointed to su- 
perintend the duty at the fnrid'uhj and 
a guard was i*cgularly mounted every 
xiioniijig. (JUicersand soldiers entitled 
to this charity, were first received in 
Idro. M. (ie Louvois, minister and se- 
cretary at war, was tlie first diroclor 
and administlator general, and M. Dor- 
mo^ was the first governor command- 
ant. 

The staff consisted of one director 
and administrator general, one governor 
cominundant, one lieu tenant du Roi, 
one major, two adjutants, one gur^im 
fnujor, one director and superintendant 
of the hospital, and one inspeetor and 
coni[)trollcr general, who difl the duty 
of commissary at the diffeicnt inspec- 
tions. 

JS'o person could be admitted into tlic 
royal hospital of invalids unless he hail 
served twenty years successively and 
without interruption, or had been dan- 
gerously w'ounded in the service of his 
i ountry. Tlie necessary eertilicales were ' 
signed by the conimaiidiiig uHicers and ! 
iiiaj«)i^ of regiments, which weir after- j 
wards examined by tlie directors or ni- 
speetors. 

N o othcer was received witli tlio rank 
of o'licer, unless lie bad served two 
years in that capacity, anil hud been ; 
dangerously wounded, or was otherwise ' 
rendered incapable of doing doty. 

The persons bchmging to the Hotel 
des Invalides were dnided into three 
classes : 

The first class was composed of of- 
ficers •belonging to tlie king’s troops, to 
the body-guards, gons iFannes, light- 
horsemen, inusquetrers, serjccints of ^ 
companies in tlie horr»e grenadiers, after ' 
having sened five years in that capa- 
city; of serjeants of the French and , 
Swiss guards, after ten years scrvu?e in 
that capacity; of officers attached to 
the constable’s jurisdiction, exempts and j 
xnarechauss^s, after having been ten i 
years with the rank of officers; and of j 
gens d’armts and light horsemen belong- | 


ing to cstabiislied coinpames ; of cjuar- 
ter-masters from cavalry and dragoon 
corps, and of infantry sm-jeaiits, vvii<k 
bore the breATt rank of lieutenant, afier 
having served five years in the last ca- 
pacity. 

'I'lic second class was composed of 
gens d’.iime^, light horsemen belonging 
to estalili'shed companies, quarter-mas- 
ters btlonimiK to cavalry and dragoon 
corps, an.'l of serjeants from the infantry, 
after having ser\td ten \cas<« in that ca- 
pacity; of those likfwiic who, having 
lift the cavalry to ciilu* into the body- 
guards, hud again returned to the ca- 
valiy. Wirlnn rbi- t’lass were also eom- 
priilK'iided tin’ :zard^. nuuiradnUy tliecap- 
liiiijs and l onductors of ai iillcry, afti r 
thiily years -^irvicc, ten oi' which were 
to he in the last mi ntioiied capacities. 
All beloiiifingto tins class wore an uni- 
form di-tmg’aisiie»l from the dress of the 
soMn r. and wcic permitted to wear a 
swoid. I Iicy rccciVv d at the comiiicncc- 
mciit of every month Id sols, or 7-Jd. 
I'.nghsh, for ordinary expences; they 
were lodged in ap:irticnlar quarlerof the 
huildiiig, vvliicli was alloUcd to their 
uv-v lliov bad a separate room to mess 
in; and they were I’vd hkc the common 
soldier, with this only oception, that 
eai’Ii ol them was allowed every morn- 
lug a demi-srptfcrf or an English pint of 
wine. 'I’lin.'-e belonging to eslahlislicd 
LMirisons in forts or citculels ooDijioset*. 
eompanii's w Inch were called enu/papni* ■? 
dt Iftis-olflccr^, conqainics of non-coin- 
inis^ioned otficcis. 

The third class was coiHpo^ed of )>n- 
vatc soldiers, heavy horsemen and dia- 
goo'is, lirchers atlia licd to ihcconsfi- 
hle’s jiu'lsihi tion, and maivchaiLsccs. or 
patroles belonging to the polict, ina‘'i« r> 
or common vvorunen and ariiilciy- 
d rivers. 

flOm', Fr. a M)rt of hand-basket., 
winch IS olveii mailc iL'O of in the con- 
struclitm of barterns and other works, 
and se rves to can y earth from one part 
to another. 

TlO'ri'EXTOTS, the Afiori.incs. or 

native inliuhitants ol* a settlcriifin 
which took place in at rhi Cafie 

of (Jood Vlope. Till y possessed 
whole of the colony, containing a iartic 
tra.' t of connlry to tin eastward and 
northward of Cki}>c 'I’own, until tlicy 
were subdued and reduced to a wretched 

start 
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State ot' subjection by the Dutch 
boors. 

As this settlement (if regiiined) must 
always prove a valuable acquisition to 
the empire, of Great Britain, and will 
Unqur.itionably bt?corne an object of in- 
creasing importance to the government, 
we should be wanting in our duty to the 
public, and unjust to the merits of a de- 
serving and enterprising olheer, were 
we to omit the insertion of same inte- 
resting j>articiilars, with which we have 
been favoured by Lieut. Col, Fielder 
King, then of the 91st regiment. 

When that oflicer commanded the 
light infantry, which was stationed at 
Stellenbosch in March, 1796, .Sir James 
Craig, who was chief in command, 
placed a Hottentot under his immediate 
care, for the. purpose of ascertaining 
[what he had much at heart) the possi- 
bility of collecting and keeping together 
i certain number of those people. In 
little more than a month 110 were as- 
sembled, and marched with the light in- 
fantry to the post of Wynborg, where 
^hey soon increased to 200, and upwards. 
Finding them extremely tractable and 
jiatient. Col. King represented them in 
»uch a favourable manner to Gen. Craig, 
;hat he ordered 170 to be armed, and 
iccoiitred for service. ® 

When the Dutch fleet came into Sal- 
lanha Bay, they inarched with the light 
jifantry to that place, and, after the 
capture of t(ie fleet, continued upon de- 
Hiflory service for the space of a month 
)r more; during which time they dis- 
:overed not only a keen disposition to be 
nstructed, but evinced a great aptness to 
earn, and a most unaiiected docility of 
:haracter. So much so, that their coin- 
uanding officer conceived an eager wish 
:o rescue upwards of ten thousand of 
iis fellow creatures from an abject state, 
vhich was worse than slavery, and in 
vhich they were kept by their original 
ippressors and inhuman masters, the 
■>utch boors. With this ultimate ob- 
ect in view, Col. King directed much 
if his attention to the organization of 
us little corps, and soon succeeded in 
nakiiig the men of it capable of being 
exercised according to the King's rules 
jid re|ulations. They were formed 
iiider one liestenant and two British 
erjeants. Some of the most intelligent 
.nd active amongst them became good 
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drills, and were of considerable use in 
Leaching the rest the manual and pla- 
toon exercise, &c. The boys were se- 
lected for the purpose of making them 
drummers and lifers; and they soon ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of their 
duty. Tlie Hottentots, like the Rus- 
sians, possess a natural aptitude at leuni- 
ing languages. They are in general 
well-limbed, though ratlier under-sized, 
and might be taught light infantry or 
rifle service with great ease. As a 
proof of our assertion respecting the fa- 
cility which they liiid in acquiring dif- 
ferent languages, wc have the best au- 
thority to state, that c^nc man, belong- 
ing to the corps already mentioned, 
ha\ing been detached on duty wjth a 
Highland regiment, obtained a compe- 
te^ii knowledge of French and English 
in a very short period. 

The Hottentots, who were forme^ 
into a separate body, always acted on 
general field-days with tlie light in- 
fantry; and when it was found neces- 
sary to detach some of the British troop.'^ 
against the insurgents from Cafraria,- 
they not only discovered on eagerness 
to engage the enemy, but gave the most 
unequivocal proofs of uttachmcni to 
the British government. If the gejierul 
principles of humanity, civilization, and 
social order were to be overlooked, this 
insurrection of the CafFrecs alone (who 
are a bold athletic people, inhabiting 
an immense extent of country, numerous 
among themselves, and closely united) 
ought to awaken in the Brilisli cabinet 
a political motive for securing the seat of 
government at Cape Town by jj military 
cstablisliment in the remote part of the 
colony. A w’ell-regulatcd corps of Hot- 
tentots under the immediate command 
and suporintciulancc of British officers^ 
occasionally relieved, and always over- 
awed, by a mixture of British troops, 
would be suflicient to open a compiuni- 
cation with and to preserve order in the 
most distant parts. They might be sta- 
tioned at rivers where ferries would he 
established, where they could mend thg: 
roads, and improve the passes over the 
hills. As the gentleman, (o whom wc are 
obliged for this interesting article, very 
properly remarks, the expediency of 
keeping a regiment of British cavalry 
(winch might be better employed in 
India), ata ver)' heavy expence, would be 
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done away. In his opinion, the corps of* 
Hottentots, formed in the manner al- 
rejuly described, should be stationed in 
two distant districts of the colony call- 
ed Zellendam and Graaf Renette.— 
This establishment (supposin;; ourselves 
in possession of the Cape) would super- 
sede the necessity of weakening the re- 
gular garrison by large detachments, 
which the existing circumstances of the 
liAies, tlie political cast of the country, 
and the possibility of fresh insurrections 
breaking out, might render unavoidable. 
In an oeconomical view, the importance 
and wisdom of the plan are incontro- 
vertible. In a military one, tliey ap- 
pear equally well founded, since small 
detachments might be posted at these 
two stations, for the purpose of keeping 
up an easy chain of communication with* 
the seat of government. Butin a more 
enlarged and in a more noble view of 
the subject, namely that of britiging I 
into social intercourse so large a body 
of our fellow creatures, common sense, 
sound policy, and civilized humanity, 
speak loudly for its adoption. Tt is 
well known, that however competent 
the person iniglit luive been whom Go- 
vernment, it was said, intend to send out 
for the agricultural improvement of the 
colony, such a system would dot only 
have conduced to the security of the 
spot, which, under the direction of the 
Board ^if Agriculture, might be fixed 
Upon for his residence, to liave a mili- 
tary post ill its neighbourhood, but the 
impression that would gradually gain 
upon the minds of the Hottentots, hy 
having the greatest pari of that detach- 
ment foriilcd from among themselves, 
would infiuence in favour of the British 
settlers. This important object would 
be lendered the more easy, as it is well 
known, that there are some hundreds 
of them under the immediate guidance 
of three Hiernhutt missionaries, who 
are wfell meaning men, and who have 
made some progress in the cultivl^ion 
of their minds and manners. In the 
^ot where they at present assemble, 
tnese people can be of little public ser- 
vice; but they miglit be rendered so 
were the British to communicate with 
tlicse teachers, and to encourage them 
to lead their proselytes, wdio have a 
blind faith in eyery thing they suggest, 
towards the spot fixed upon by the 
Board of Agriculture, where they would 


become useful labourers, and hy de- 
grees be taught to feel an interest in 
society, from which they have hitherto 
been excluded. On these three grounds 
(the grand basis of which is humanity 
linked to social order), the Britisli em- 
pire would Iny the foundations, in the 
most important intermediate colony we 
could possess, of a religious, an agricultu- 
ral, and a military establishment. Indc- 
pjcndeut of a general spirit of civiliza- 
tion, whicirwould then be introduced 
among the Hottentots, and eventually 
among the Calfrecs, the minds of the 
refractory boors would be regenerated, 
by feeling themsehes rescued from the 
caprice of an uiicontrouled rapacious 
Landdroost; sentimeuls <jf concord 
would succeed to principles of vexatioii 
towards the Ibittentols, and old Kng- 
land would possess the cnvlaljle charac- 
ter of having agait) added to civiliza- 
tion, wliilst she extended her territorial 
property; 

We cannot conclude our account of 
the Hottentots without endeavouring to 
preserve, in tcstinn)ny of Col. King^s 
zeal and activity, the following sketch, 
which he gave in to govermnciit on his 
arrival from the Cape in 1709: 

MIXLD COUPS I’OK THE SERVICE UP 
'JllE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

0/’ liriilsh soidicn. 

One troop of light dragoons, foiincd 
and composed according to tlie present 
war establishment. One company of 
infantry of about 80 rank ajid file, and 
H Serjeants to each company of Hot- 
tentots. 

Hottentots. 

Five companies of 100 each. 

State of the officerSyZcho were all to have 
been of British or Irish extraction, 

1 Taeiitenant-Colonel, Commander 

2 Majors 

7 Captains 
7 Lieutenants 

7 Second Lieutenants, or Ensigns 
1 Adjutant 
1 Quarlcr-inastcr 
1 Paymaster 
1 Surgeon 

Q Assistant surgeons. 

HOUCKIEN, or Hwckien, Fr. the 
name given to a faction which rose in 
the Low Countries, and was oppe^ed to 
that of Kabiljutiw. The latter term sig- 
nifies a fish which devours others, and 
Houckien means a hook^ whence the 
7i « faction 
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ill (jiKsiii/M u^icd l«> s:iv, that 
thf Y coiiJd (Mtrh tlitir niMnit s with the 
siini»- . ISC ili.il I'^r! are caught. 

JJ(JI (it’INIS, hr. ilai pieces of 
iron wilii wliidi llie aneinu wuniura 
rfi\er<<l Hi« ir lliiiihs, ami arms. 

JlOldJdl‘vlf, i'/-. an nbsoli^te rrcnch 
feini, uliirli imant what is in>\v e\- 
pri '.sul by I*n'unur ilis arnih's, ur :i 
iVct*-l^i>olc‘i . 

IIOI/N, a coin ot’^lir Mysore 
comilrv, value aliout lour luiioc s." 

JJOUPlM'l, h'r. a small lull or Imneh 
of worstcil, worn in llu‘ rornns of 
tiirce-cocked re'jiuienial hats. 'The «>f- 
Hcers in the llritish service luue ilam 
made of t'old and crimson silk. 

TI()ri(i)K\S, 7<V. an old riinch 
lenii which sii^nillcd, first, hurdles with 
whicli the tops of thewalU helon^in^ to 
a I'orlilicMi tow'ii were covered, in order 
to shield theiik ajjainst tlie c()n(uis*>ion 
of warlike inacluiu's; and secondly, a 
nia< !uue fornieily usetl, which was call* 
<nl ui l.atiu horditcium. 

M(K;S,\IM)KJ(, Vr. to fi-hl with 
lliissns, or aft(*r their n\eth<id. 

IlOUSJ^lOJ.n troops. Ihe Life- 
Ouai'ils, Uosal lleiiinient of Iforse 
CJiiards, and the thue loiii'iients of 
V<ioM .'iiaids are M) .sUled. (t is a pe- 
Ciiliar pri\ile;:e of tlu^c* K liments, that 
no oHicer of the line, t\ iicihlcs, or mi- 
litia, call sit U)i<ui a c ouii-iuartial wliieii 
uiay Ik asscirdiled for fhe dial of any 
person helonLiuiir to them. 

or Wr/A’-iforsixr;. 
cloth, skill, or other oniamciits adtlctl 
to saildlcs, hy w ay of difttiia'tioii ; fre- 
cpniitlN enihrouleied with ^oldoi sdxer, 
or cdiied with or siht r lace. ] 

llOl'S!'. Si I. lloi o N(.. 

How I 1'/, a kind of mortar moi^^itul 
upon a lieiii-carna^e like a mm: the 
diffcrciK e lu twi eii a mortar :iud a liow- 
itz IS, that tlie tnimiioiii, of the lirst are 
at l1u‘ end, and of the other in the mid- 
dle. 4'he ill! ention of Howil/eis is of 
nuicli later date thiiii mortars, as from 
llieni they had their orii^in. 

'File eonst r net ions ol’ howitzers arc as 
various and iineeriain as those of moi- 
tars, exe'^ptnij; the chainhers, whiehare 
all c\ Iindi ic. 'rin'y arc ilislinunislu-d by 
the dl.nueler of ihe bore; for iii'^taiiee, 
a lO-iiK'h Iniwil/, e tliat, tliC diaiiu icr 
of which is It) inchi's; and so of the 
larjitT or 'Smaller ones. 

Under this class or description of oid- 


iiaiioe, may also he nientioried tlie cai- 
ronadc, a very short piece of iron ord- 
mince, originally n>ado at Carron, a ri- 
\ er in .Scot kind, from wlience the ( arron 
company, or foimdeiy, derives its name. 

' It i^ iliU’creiit from ordnance in general, 
liavmi; no trunnions, and being elexad’d 
upon a joint anil bolt. "Ibc length of the 
eablire seldom exceeds three feet; on 
whicli aiTountii thin pnijeciion of me- 
tal is cast upon llie nuiz/le, to carry 
the «'\piosioii of the charge more clear 
of lhc‘ sides and rigging of ships. All 
carrunades liaxe cliauiber.s, and much 
less wnidage tli.iii guns by which means 
they make a coiisiderabh* range, and a 
recoil that is almost iingox c nuiblc. 

lluw'i'iz hut let >; is marh' the s#me as 
a gun-batterv, oidx the eniluaziires are 
^.it least, a loot wider on account of the 
shortness of the. hovvit/. .See li.vi i r- 

\i\ . • 

/'zcA/IIowi rzr.a. 'rhcniodeni rreiich 
use C)-inch howitzers in the iichl, which 
can throw ugrciiatic at (> degua s clexa- 
[ lion, to a distance of bOO toises. Xhe 
i O-iucli howitzer can likewise throw to a 
smaller dislaiire, a cartiidge with bl 
halls of sexentecn lines diameter. In 
holh instanC(‘s ilic elu cts arc*c\lrcmely 
fatal, 'flu* (*a\alr\, in particidar, can 
he annoyed hy tlic former, in so galling 
a manner, as to be rciidcicd almost use- 
less. 

iirV, ANH CIIY, an ollicial Gazette 
so railed, which is published at the e\- 
piraikm of every tliinl wc'ck in the year, 
aiidsi rxes to adxertise deserters Vioiu 
Ills Majesty’s service. Tluit ])urt wliich 
iiiiiucdialely i dales to dc.sylioiis, is 
<liv idl'd iiilo several columns, 
names, corps, age, si/e, ciuit, waist- 
coat, luce i hc'., hair, coinplexion, e\cs, 
marks and remaiks, tiade, \c. parisli 
born, I’onntx born, time, from wncnce, 
ageiirs iKimi's, ageiifs al»()d^^. 

limaiLY WA(X’A, i//'/. a pews- 
paper or chronicle whicli is kept by the 
olheors of the Aloor’.s government. 

IiritSSH’ll d’tf/w-v, Tr. lipstaif; an 
otVirer formerly so called in France, wlii^ 
was attarlied to the royal iioiisehold. 
'J'liey were at lirst dislingnished by the. 
name of srrficns (Aunties, or serjeants 
at arms. Some w cre diiTv^tcd to bear the 
mace before the king during tlie day, 
and obtained on that account the ap- 
pellation of iiuissiers iCutmcs; in later 
timcb while riic niouarchy subsist ciJ, 
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they were called the Haimtia's tic la 
Chduihre, or lip&talVs of the kind’s ciiani- 
l)er. Others kept watch in the kini;^ 
))ed-chai liber durinijf the iiii;ht,.iu(! u( re 
sworn to expose their live'' i’or the sde- | 
ty of his pcMs'oo, whence tlu'v obtained | 
the name of An hers tic f/w/v/e, whit Ii I 
term was elian^ed iiilo (i(inlt.s tin 
or Hodv (inmds. 

Dcufli UVXi'yAlS, followers of an 
army, wiio, aru-r the en‘;a«;ement lo()k 
for dead bodies, in oider to strip tliMii. 
They ccnerally consist of soldiers wives, 
&e. who, ill iieneral, have less feeling 
than their husb.inds. 

llUNGAltlAN littllttlionf ahtnU of 
men helonglng to tin' Austrian army, 
whose dress consists in a white jacket, ' 
the buttons straijilit down to the waist, 
with bine coloured collar, cnl'u and 
skirts, before and bebinfi, like the rest* 
of the Austrian iiifantr> ; vvidi this <lif- 
forciicc, that the hitler have white 
buu'cbcs and h'lig black iiaiters, and the 
former wear light blue pantaloons and 

belli -bools, 

TIl’XS, (KTniS, and V'\M)AJ>, 
barbarous tiibes tint inri.ibitcd the va- 
rious provirn’c*) of Gi'niiany winch had j 
never been subdued by the Uoinans, or 
vveie scattered over those vast coimtries 
in the \oiili of Kurope, and N<n*thWe'>t 
ol’ Asia, vvliich are now occupied by the 
Danes, llie Swedes, the Toles, the sub- • 
ieets of the llussiaii empire, and the 
Tartars. 

IIUllDLRS \i\fhrtif(Cdliony are made 
of twigs of willow? or osiers, ml erwov eii 
close together, su?lam( d by long stakes. 
They are made in the figure of a long j 
sipiare; tUe length bi'iiig .> or 0 fe(’t,an(l j 
breadth iJ or lij-. 'J'lie closci they are i 
wattled together, the better, 'riiey si rve ! 
to render liatferics iirm, or to cunsoli- i 
ilale the passage, over niuddv ditches; 
or to cover traverses and lodgi ineiits lor 
the defenec of the vvoikmcn against the 
lire-wioiks, or tlie stones, that may be 
cast at them. 

IIuRDLK BafUrien. 'J’hcse an^ the 
invention of Lieut, (now Colonel) (Jon- 
-^reve of the Royal Artillery, and arc 
admirably adapted for temporary foiti- 
• ficutions. 'I'h^y consist of hurdles fixed 
111 tlio ground in a triangular form, the 
intermediatp. space being filled with sand 
or earth, Ike. arc constructed in a few 
minutes, and in any figure. 


HL^RTLR, a Hatted iron fixed against 
the l»ody of an axle-tree, with straps to 
lake oil’ the friction of the naves of 
the wheels against the body. 

UURTOlU, a piece of timber, about. 

<j inclicss(piare,placetl befoie thewhecU 
of a cariiiii'e, against the parapet of a 
battirv, to prevent the wheels from do- 
ing d.imai’c tc* the parapets. 

urin'LK. Si«e Ski uMT'iiii. 

Ursij nl hoontf/c. or IIASSAR id 
lnh*Litnt, [ink (t {*;itt'nt or order, under 
the seal ot‘ the Vi'ier, with then' initial 
words, whk'h siguil'y, alutt^s to com- 
matnl. 

lU SSAlil).'^, /'V. luivs..iii''<. Tluy were 
first introduced nit > ibe J'lvncb "eivlrc 
ill and owed iluir origin to the 

llungunaii e.ivalr\ wh.icli w.is -’tbsidi/t'd 
bv Franco biibrc the reign of Lotus 
\1IL 

llissvus ar(‘ the national ravalrjr 
of lIuiigarY and (’roalin. Their rcgi- 
iiienlalb i misisL in a vougb fnrieii cap, 

I adorned with a coi'k’s teaiber (the olli- 
cers cither cneagle’'' or a heron’:.) a doii- 
hlet, with a pair of hrecches to which 
the stocking^ are lastiMied, and yellow 
or red Im»oI‘'; hesi les, they occasionally 
wear a short upper waistcoat edged with 
furs, and o rriwsof round mclal hultoiis, 
and in had weailii'i* a cloak, ’rheirarrns 
aroasahi4‘, cnhiiic, and pistols. 'Ihcy 
are irregular troops: hence, I>eforc tho 
begiouing of an attack, I bey lay tbem- 
M Ivesso I) lion the necks of their horses, 
that It is hardly possible to discover their 
forci’; hut la ingcoiiu- within pistol sliot 
of the (iiemv, they raise themselves 
with such siiijulsing i|uiekrKS'', and be- 
gin the tight willi .such vivacity on every 
side, that uiilcss 1 be enrin\ is accustom • 
cd to tlidr luelliod of engaging, it is 
very dilhenlt for troops to preseive their 
oriler. When a r('rreai is lu’ccssary, 
tlicir horses have, ‘•f) niueh lire, and aro 
so iiidcfaligable, their cqui[iage so 
and themselves sneh cxeclltiil horse- 
men, that no other eavahy can (“ome 
up willi llum; they l(Mp over ditches, 
and swim over rivers with snrpiising fu- 

I cility. 'rhey nev er r iicninp, consequent- 
ly are not luiriheiieil with any kind of 
camp cipiipage, ‘•.iviinr a kettle and a 
hatchet to every 0 men. They always 
he in the woods, our-hoii'-es, oi; villa- 
ges, ill the •front of the army. The Krn- 
peror, Queen of Hungary and the King 
Z i I * of 
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i>f Prussia exoeetl every country, in this 
description nf troops. 

Death's-head IlrssAiif^ a rc£;imentof 
lIirssAUs in the Prussian service, s»> 
called tVoiri the eirihlems of death be- 
ing exhibited on their caps. Tlteyare 
dressed in black, and ride small active 
horses. In the seven years war they 
obtained (amsidcrahle rc|intatioii und(*r 
llie comma i\d id* the brave and intrepid 
General Zicthen. 

IIUT. Tfui ancient niod^ ofeneamp- 
inja; was in little luit>. IntheAmeii-' 
can war, hutted C'.ini|)s weie not mieojii- 
inon. lints may he made (»f earth, or 1 
branches of trees, straw, ike. i 

For particulars respect in;:; thohuttiu*!; 
of troops, see u painplilef piihlislied 

at the military library, < ntital( d 

'IV/e French considered as a milifary na- 
tion, ike. • 

IHJTI'K, Fr. Hut. 

HU/ZOOll NOVKTZ, hid. a se- 
cretary wlio resides at an Indian court, 
and keeps copies of all finniiuns, re- 
cords, or letters. 

IIYDFR, the Arabic ti‘nn for lion. 
This title is often given to men of rank 
ii) India. 

Hyder Altj, the Usurper of the 
kingdom of Mysore: he is known un- 
der the name of llyder Naik ; liis son 
Tipnoo succeeded hkn, and was killed 
sit trie storming of Scriinsapatain by the 
llritish forces, under the command of 
b.ieutcnant General IJarris. 

Hyper Cooly, a term of subjection 
used in India, meaning litcraiiy tlu' 
slave. 

HYDERARAD, lIYOltARAO, a 
city in Asia, which arose from ibc dc- 


sertioft of Golcondali. This term is of- 
ten used at Indobtan when Ilyderahad 
is meant. Hyderabad became the pria ■ 
t!ipal spot of redezvou^ to the Mahrat- 
t:is, whose comilry li -s ba ween Run- 
bay and ( folcond-ili. It-, limits, (to 
(juotc the words of tlie i irhor of the 
History of the (’arnaiic; are not known 
with :uiy d 'Lj’ce of couuniv to Euro- 
peans, and wo are erpiaily ignorant of 
the origin and history of the people. — 
See Mahu \ n 

IIYHRAUMC, (Ihjdraufiijne, Fr.) 
the nuMic of a particular sciLiice wliicli 
points out the method of conducting 
and r.ii-jing hf)(rK?s of water. 

( 'idon a ca H \ o r \ i) l i Q r rs, Fr. co- 
Inmris ornamented by sheets of water 
or water spouts. 

^ HYDROGRAPHY, ( Ihjdro^ruphii\ 
Fr.) an art teaching how to make sca- 
charts, giving an account of its tides, 
h'*iys gnlphv, creeks, rocks, sinitls, 
shoals, promontories, harhourb, ^kc. 

IIV DROMKTKR, ( ]h/dromtre,YY.) 
the namcjofaii iiKstrimient which serves 
to ascertain the dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere. 

H V I)R( m'ATlCy (Ih/dros(idhjnr, 
Fr.) llic name of a science,' w hose prin- 
cipal object is to ascertain thewciglit of 
fluids, particul.arly of water, and of uH 
bodies that arc cither borne upon the 
surface or immersed beneath it. ^ 

HYPKR ROLA, the section of ac;oiitJ 
made by a plane, so that the axis of 
the section shall incline to the opposite 
leg of the cone. 

HYPOrilENUSE, that line which 
subtends the right angle of a right 
angled triangle. • 


I 


J ACK. See Gin. 

,) xcK-hoot.s. Roots formerly worn 
by cav'alrv, made of thick firm lesitluT, 
hardened in a peculiar manner. They 
were sometimes lined with plates oY 
iron, n iie only regiments in the Bri- 
tish service wlio wear jack-boots at pre- 
sent ate the Ijfe-guards. 

Jack a shrt of coat 

artQOur, formerly worn by horsemen, 


not of solid iron, but of many plates 
fastened together, which some persons, 
by tenure, were bound to find upon any 
invasion. 

JACKET, a short coat. See Cloth- 
ing. • 


JACOB'S staff, a mathematical in- 
strument for taking heights and dis- 
tances, called also a cross staff. 
JACQUE, ou JAQUE, a sort ol 
, close 
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c lose jacket, which was formerly worn 
by t\\M francs-archcrs, or free archers, 
and rcacheil down to the knee. Tiiese 
jackets were slufled niuhTiieath the linen 
or cloth with which they were made. 
They sometimes consisted of leather, 
lined with 20 or 00 pieces of old cloth, 
rather loosely put together. TIieaiici-| 
cut horsemen wore the^e jackets under 
their coats of mail, and tJicy were called 
^obmn. 

JACQUKRIK, Vr. tiu' name of a fac- 
tion, winch formerly exist'd in Kraiice, 
while king John was a prisoner in Kng- 
iand. 

JADE, ¥r. a very hard stone of an 
olive coltjur, with wliich the liaiuilcs of 
swords and sahres are made in Roland 
and Turkey. This stone is said to[os- 
sess woiulerfiil Mitues for tlio removal^ 
of the gravel or nephritic cholic; in 
these cases it is simply applied to the 
Idtkis. 

JAFFNAPA'IAM. Tlic town of 
(!eylon is so calk d by the Indians. ‘The 
port of Jallier, 

JAGG Ei\ HAD T, hid. a Gentoo 

j3agodiu 

JACiGIIIRDAR, the person in pos- 
session of a jiigliire. 

JAGillRE, an Indian term, signi- 
fying the assignment of the revenues of 
:i district t(j a servant or dependant of 
government, who is hence called 
hirdar. .fagliires are either mu&hrooty 
which means conditional, or belaslturt, 
which sigiii ties unconditional. Jughires 
are freipiently given in India to persons 
as a reward and compensation for their 
military services. 

Jaghiik: Ash am, Tnd. land granted 
for the support of the troops. 

J vGiirar, Zat, I?id. lands granted for 
private main lena nee. 

JAM, Fr. which is sometimes writ- 
ten jamb, is a thick bed of stone by 
which the operations of the miners arc 
suddenly interrupted when they are pur- 
suing the veins of ore. 

JAMBIERE, Fr. a piece of flat iron 
which, during the reign of Charles VII. 
^vas worn by the French cavalry. 

JAMBKUX. An obsolete word which 
•formerly signified boots, covers, or ar- 
mour for the legs. 

JAMBS, sometimes Yfritten jaumbs, 
Fr. the side^osts of a door. 

JALET, Fr. a name given to cer- 
tain found stones which are cast out of 
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a bow called urhalite d jalrt^ or cross- 
bow. These stones are more generally 
called gulct. 

J A1.0N S, Fr. long pole with a wisp 
of straw at the top. They ^.rc lixed at 
dirterent places and indift’erent roads to 
serve as signals of observation to ad- 
vancing columns, when the country is 
inclosed, &c. J'hey aie likewise used as 
camp-colours, to mark out the ground 
on days of exorci-'C. 

JALONNKMEN'l' d'lmc c donne, Fr. 
is the designation of eertain points by 
w'hich a column is governed on its 
iiiurch. 

JAJ.ONNFJJRS, Vr. are the men 
.selected liom a b.iitalion lo mark out 
the grumu!,(»r to Lake up n hitlvc points 
towunls which the column may march. 

Si. JAMES, Kuighls o/J a military 
order in Spain, lirst instituted in the 
year 1170, by I'erdiiuind II. king of 
Leon and Galicia. The greatest dignity 
belonging to this order is that of grand 
muster, which has been united lo the 
crown of Spain. Tlie knights are ob- 
liged to make proof of their descent 
from families that have been noble for 
four generations on both sides; they 
must also make il appear, that their said 
ancestors have neitner been Jews, Sara- 
cens, nor heretics, nor have ever been 
called in (juestio*s by tlie inquisition. 
The novices sire f>blig(;il to serve six 
muntlis in the gullies, and to live a 
month in a moiuisr, . y. 'J’hcy observe 
the rules ol St. Aciim, making no vows 
but of poverty, obeilicm'c, and conju- 
gal lidclity. 

JANIBAR, Tnd. an advocate; a de- 
fender; it likewise signifies a partial 
person. 

JANISSAIRKS, FV. See Janiza- 
ries, 

.1 ANIZARTF,S. This word signifle.% 
new militia. The first establishment of 
this body of armed men took place when 
the Sultan Arnurat obtained such won- 
derful success in the inroads that were 
made into 'riiracc, aiul a part of Mace- 
donia, by the Buchas Lata, Saim, and 
Auraiios. Nor was the Sultan satisfied 
with this good fortune; he pushed his 
successes into Europe, and took an im- 
mense number of prisoners of all ages, 
but principally children. Tiiese« were 
put under military tuition, with the 
view of licrcoftci' converting them to 

some 
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sonic useful purpose lor tljc Otto- 
uiun state. 

Amiirat took advic c of one Aiiis 
lik tas, ulio l)y dint •)f liypocrisy liad 
oblsiJii'jd rlie eharactfP siiul repiitation 
of.'i \cjv vjrtiKiUS niJiji. Ai^is IljcUi'i 
duTctioii!^ in tlic first in‘*tiince, 
thsit tlu '«e (luldrrn '•lioiikl ]jut seveud 
(Jlui'-li.ins lo dentil. Ilednl this \Mth 
tin* \ ifvv (»f acciistoiiimi; their yoinij: 
minds to s'Tiies of slaujrlitcr, and to 
inure lluin to cruelty, ;yi tiny were 
licrctifler to eoiupose the ;;;roundvvork 
of the 'j'ui'ki-'li infantry, uiich r the np- 
jitllatum of /Voi/rfoo s, or in'ti un/ilia. 
lie next inslrurti'd them to ohstTve an 
imsti ie and h.irharoiis oipsiih* appiai- 
anee, :in<i t^.) Ihcoiiu- emulous of ii(:i|mr- 
insi peculiar fume whenever they should 
lie enjrn^i^ed in buttle. In order to nn- 
presb them with ideas of ^‘iimdt'ur, lie 
took oifapart of Ins niii.siin »!«'e\c, and 
Iwistinjj; it m live shape of a turban, 
put it round the head of one of the 
rhildn n, wlieii the eoips was Inst esfa- 
lilished. 'I’his tin him oi e ip was tl.e 
model which tlie rest were lo imilaU'. 
'flic* jani/nrks wiar tiie same so. t to 
this <lay, with tin- iidditioiiol sonu'irold 
lure. 

'I’he bralv of ')ani/;n ies ha« bei n eon- 
sidunbly aumncnfcd snue iheir liibl 
fstablislma III. Aei'ordini: to a laie ac- 
eniml tlu y li.ne tueii uiere.iscd lo 
(iit')e in>e bu n dunk'd into 
thn e '^ejini .lit e.ii|,-, \ i/. twto JaJfil/n/'*, 
//n/vA/ys, iiud .\e////.7/y.. 'I lie^e weremore- 
o\ei (l'^llll•J;ul'.h^^l iMuon-i theniM'lvesby 
the follow lui: naims; uu /io/s, u/u/uA/y.s, 
and jhil/af 

'I’hey aie under ehiefs appointed for 
thes[neil’e jiuipose of Miperinlemlinji 
tln;ir eondin t and belv.unmr, and aie 
subordinate to part ienlnroliieei'., whose 
eharjic’ ib ( Oidiueii tiicorps or umipnnits 
that are railed (ulusi fiom e.A/, a Turki'*li 
word, whkh properly siuiutu- thaiuber 
or room, \ 'luii; ihu- railed I'lom tlie 
place in wiiK'h tlu\ weie ordt'ud to 
mesa. At CoMslai’tiiiopie these ehaiii- 
h('rs lire covered with a sort of t hii;.i 
ware; and llie;<' are irn s'-ts, Ciilled so- 
jihu’*, on whii li the nieu inav sit or sleep. 
A kitchen is attuehcvl lo laeh room, 
with every other coin enienei . WlKUthev 
take the held the same an aiijieiuei.t 
attrfTded to. 'J'lie ddfeie^it i’ompanub 
being distributed in large round tents, 
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that are diatiiif^uishcd by the fjgurcb of 
0l;asts and cyphers. 

All t lie January rimipanies consist of 
106 men. There are 1ul romp.uikb of 
JfijnlHifS, wh ) form tlie garrisons of the 
most imjioitant pl.iros upon tlic fron- 
tii rs. 'I lie ollirers belonging to these 
coinpanus aie jii'niiitted to ride in tlie 
^pre-.<*!Ke of their general, which is a 
J prniUge ].(ruliar to themndves. On 
this ai.ouiil they wear yellow’ half 
boots. 

The Ao/j/A/y.'; con^i-^t of 61 eompanics;' 
the coijiinanding oilicei b ate obligi d to 
wear led half-hoots, wlneh is to bhe’*v, 
that they are not pennitu d to go through 
their duly on hoiscljiitk. 

'fill' st'ljiifunjs amoimt to 01 compa- 
nies. llu' oil leers heionging pi-them 
me subject to the same regnlalums hy 
which I he Au/j/Ay/s are go\( rued. 'I'licy 
must inaieli hy their geiicrai in red hnlf- 
hiHils on i'ool, with tins exee pUon, t^iat 
do snpernumerury \ouiig nun, who are 
srcouflrt/f and m evpt'cl iLion of comniis- 
suins through the intUu me oi' tiuir pti- 
reuts, are ahowc'd to iide until they gel 

conipanK". 

A selu t body of men is indi'i'eiiini- 
nalely clio'^eii out of llu’''C lluee soils 
of .lam/aries; ilus eliost u body is called 
co/vg' /y.-?, and amounts lo 0:>() ineiu ’1 heir 
partieular duty is to priolet t the tinee 
inipeiial inmibions of C. oiisimilinople, 
Adiiiiopolis, and Ihirsa. 

J'nei-y juni/ary is obliged to giv e one 
and a li.iif per cent, of all the immey 
he leceives ni time of piueelo the Irea- 
sim-r oi’ ins room, or to the treasurer 
geneial of the eoips, and sc\( n jiereeiit. 
Jii limeofw.ir. In consulei j^tion of tins 
bum lu‘ is allowed a space of ground, 
si\ feci in length and three m h'eadtii 
to spread Ins mattvass; and he isinoie- 
e\er ciitiLlcd lo lia\e every da\ at din- 
ner and bujiper one pl^ite ol i iee, a piece 
of mutton, ami bread and water: so 
that a jani; ary may easily sa\ e the great- 
pait ol his pay. 

The uinl'orm or clothing of a jani- 
yarv is a dnhmm, or long robe with 
‘'hort .-Icex es. It is tied round the inui^. 
die with a btriped girdle of diHcreiit 
colour*', triaged sit the ends w ith gold cu’ 
siher. '1 hey wear o\(t the dotruan, a 
or blue burtont, in the same loose 
manner that Europeaub wear great 
coats or cloaks. 


liibleail . 
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liibtead of a turban the janizaries 
have their heads eo\ered with a zurcoftty 
or ead made ot* felt, from which han^s 
n long hood' of ihe saiiio stiift^ that 
reaciies to tlieir shoulders, and is w'orn 
on parade days. Tiie zarcola is deco- 
rated with a (juantity of loni: featliers, 
that are fixed in a sinall tube, and si and 
in tlie front of the cap.The janizaries in 
Constantinople usually carry a lonj; stick 
or Indian cane, without any other arms 
■or weapons; but wlien they are equip- 
ped for the field agiiin:»t any Kuropean 
power, they ha\e a sabre tiiul fusil or 
inusfjuet. 'flny likewise carry a pow- 
dti-horn, which hanj^s on the left side 
su^'pciidcd from a Icalliern string that 
is ihro\;^n across the hod\. 

In ^Vsia, the jani/aries ahvays go 
iirnu'd with a bow' and a quncr full of 
arrow s. They are thus e(piip[)ed on ac- 
( onjit of I la: scarcity ol' gnn-powder. — 
Tliey b:n c besides a sort of poniard or 
laige k'life, wbitli they draw agtiinst 
e\ery ])eison I’lom whom they wish to 
extort any thing, 'fhe hows and arrows 
arc regularly delivered out to the jani- 
zaries hy tlie alkitvj-tir-dars or vice 
tieasiu-ers general. 

The janizaries seldom marry, or if 
they do it is at an advanced age; for 
the riirks, as well as other eountries 
iina'iinc that a married man cannot be 
so detia-mined and careless of danger, as 
he must be who has no concerns to at- 
teml to besides his own. Matrimonv, 
howev'cr, is not forbidden amongst them. 
On the contrary, when tlic ceremony is 
pcifonncd with the consent of their of- 
fieers, tlny^are permitted to take pri- 
vate lodgings, and are only rcfinired to 
apjiear every I’riday at tlieir rooms, and 
to jiarade before the Wekilhnr^, or trea- 
surer to the chain her, under pain of 
iorfeiting their subsistence. Wlirri tliey 
gel cliildren, tlieir jiiiy is increasfd 
.some asjK'rs per day, by order of the 
Oiaiid Signor. 

Tlie body of janizaries is bvno means 
however, so considerable as it formerly 
fii 1G18, they were so formida- 
ble, that they assunied a dangerous iii- 
flpence over the govei nment of the cin- 
])irc. They even went so far as to de- 
throne the Sultan Ibrahim, and after- 
wards to strangle liini in the castle cid- 
led the .Seven Towers. Sintc* that pe- 
liod the grand viziers lia^v e made a point 
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to low er the pride and arrogance of the 
janizaries, in order to preserve the au- 
thority of llu'ir Sovereigns, and to main- 
min their own: cm tins account they 
adopted the barbarous policy of sending 
the bravest on a forlorn hope at the 
sie ge of (,'anilia ; and they permitted the 
rest to marry, and to (embrace vaiious 
trades, contrary to the estalilished rules 
of the coiqis, for the sole purpose of 
encr^aling individuals belonging to 
it. By degrees jiervms williont expo 
rience and addicted to the loosest effo 
niinncy, were entrusted with eoimnaiid-*; 
!»o that at present tlie janizaries do not 
possess either the eharacler or tlu; bra- 
very of their predecessors-. 

The janizaries consist cliielly of 
Cbrlstian cliildrcMi that have been taken 
in war, or of debanrlH.*d 'J'urks who arc 
ignor.ml of their birth or coniicetion. 
Whencvci; any one dies, he leaves what 
little pmpe-rty or elotliing, ikv. Iie'pos- 
sessc’d to his messiiK-n; even the Turks, 
from a specie's of social jiiety, always 
bc»queuth sometliliig to their paitieular 
oda or chamber. 'J'lie consequence of 
which is, that the chambers l>(*come 
extremely rich, and their wealth is fro 
(jucntly put out to interest at (>.5 per 
cent. Add to this, that the Orand Sig- 
nor directs, tliat ey’ry thing which is 
snpjilied to the ianr/anc's should lie ra- 
ted lower than to the rest of his siili- 
jeets w-hic'li rirnnn stance easily e\- 
pkiinsvvhy the jani/aries can live cheaper 
than ollu'r pc'oplc in 'I'nrkey. 

.r.cMz vii y\(.AZr, a name or iniliiarv 
title' wliitli IS altaclied to the person 
who lias the chief command of the ja- 
nizaries. It correspond'', in some de- 
gree, with tlie rank of Colonel OeneraJ 
of Infantry in old rrance, when that 
bfidy was under the command of the 
Diite of Epernoii, and afiervv ards under 
the Duke of Orleans in 17^0. 'I’liis Aiia 
takes precedence of all the infantry ol- 
fieers belonging to the Ottoman empire. 
The name is derived from vvhi<’h, 
in the I’lirkish language, signities a stick. 
On public occasions the Aga always 
bears a stick in bis hand; so indeed do 
all the janizaries when they appear in 
any large tf>vvn or place, as an emblem 
of serv ICC. 

Tliis general was originally promotid 
to the rank of Aga out of the corps ol' 
janizaries. But as this wa.s ilie o( casjon 

ot 
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of much jculoiisy, and j;avt’ rise to va- 
rious cabals, vvliicli frcrjiieutly rendered 
the Aga coiitoiiiptible in the eyes of 
his followd'h, tlic (irand Signor at pre- 
sent uf)|)oiiits liiiii from the Icoglaiis be- 
longing to the seraglio. 

The daily pay of the Aga amounts to 
one huiidrecl aspers, which are equal to 
20<rus, or IVcMich half-crowns, making 
2l. to?, of our money; independent of 

Inch he receives froin 7 to lo thousand 
f’lciic/i ecus or J'hjglisli half crowns on 
fu count of the Tirnars who arc iittachcd 
to his appointment. lie moreo\cr gets 
constant presents from the Sidtan, es- 
pecially when the janizari(’s have con- 
ducted thcMuselves lo his satisfaction on 
any critical emergency. The douceurs 
which are lavished upon the Aga, when- 
ever he lias the good fortune to stand 
well with the Grand Signor, aie innu- 
Tiieitdjle; for it is tlirougli him, that 
every application is made for places of 
emolument. Ttis ciistomarv, however, 
in 'J’urkey to bestow rank and advanta- 
geous posts, not according to merit, 
but in proportion to the minihcr of 
purses, (in which manner all large kuius 
are counted^ that are pnidueed lu the 
several cundulates. A jiurse in Turkey 
contains about 1250 crowns^or dOl. 10s. 
English. 

The Aga seldom appears in the streets 
of ConsUintinopIc' without being follow- 
ctl by a large body of jaiii/aries, most 
especially when any convulsion or dis- 
astrous event has hajipcned in the em- 
pire. In these moments of public dis- 
turbance and consternation, the janiza- 
ries take occasion to demand an increase 
of pay, thri atening, in ease of refusal, 
to pillage the town; whicli threat they 
have oficn put in execution. Whenever 
these mutinous proceedings take place, 
the Aga marches at the lu'ad of t^O or 
40 vnin^is or provost marshals belong- 
ing to the jani/uries, together with 5 or 
600 of this militia, in order to sei/e the 
mutineers, and to have them safely eoii- 
veved to some prison. Helms power 
of lifii and death over every individual 
of the corps; hut lie never gives direc- 
tions to have a janizary executed in open 
day, lest the sight of their suiFermg 
coinradc s^iould create a disturbuiice 
ainoitg the rest. 8mall crmies and mis- 
demeanours among the janizaries arc 
punished by the bastinado, which is 


exercised by striking repeated blows up- 
on the sole of the f<iot : but when tiie 
guilt is i‘iipital, the aga orders the cul- 
prit either to be strangled, or to be 
sewed up in a sack, and thrown into a 
pond or river. 

Wlicn the janizar-Agnsi dies, from 
disease or by v iolence, the whole of his 
property devolves to the tieasiiry be- 
longing to the corps of janizaries; nor 
can the Grand Signor appropriate one 
asper to his own use. r 

.JA VIOLIN, a sort of spear .5f feet 
long, the shaft of which wiis of wood 
with a steel point. Every soldier in the 
Hoinaii armies liad seven of these, whicli 
were very ligiit and slender. 

The V'elites or light armed troops a- 
mong the l{.onians were arinccl with ja- 
velins. They were two cubits long and 
one inch thick. 

There were several sorts of javejjns 
or darts used among the ancients; some 
of which wTre jirojccted by the help of 
a short strap girt round their middle. 

There was likewise another species 
of javelin, the bottom of which w’as 
ornament(;d with three fiathcMS, in the 
same manner that arrows and darts 
are. These javelins have been used by 
tlie Poles and other nations, but prin- 
cipally by the Moors, who call them 
in the early days of France, 
the javelin was likewise adopted in imi- 
tation of the Gauls; but it disappeared 
with many other missile weuj^ioiis, on 
the inv ention of bre-arms. 

.FAVELINE, Fr. See Javelin. 

JAVELOT, Fr. Javelin. A term 
used among the ancients to express 
every tiling that was misi>ile; it is de- 
rived from the JAitin, jaculum d jam- 


landv. 

JAZFJIAN, F/-. an obsolete term 
which was formerly applied to an able 
veteran. 

IBRAHIM CAWN, /wd.of the Gar- 
dee tribe, commander of the aVtillery 
in the Mahratta army. 

ICI£ DIEN, J stirve. A motto be- 
longing to the badge of the arms of th^ 
Prince of Wales, which was first as* 
sinned by Edward surnamed the Black 
Prince, aftcT the hattk’ of Cressy, iii 
lJ-16. Dieu i t Mon Ihoit, in the badge 
of the King^ arms, was used by Richard 
1. a victory over the Frencli in 1194.^ 

ICILN OGllArillEjiV.lchnogra^h^. 
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ICHNOGRAFHY, iii tbrtificaliuu, JEHAUNDEI^ Ind. a term used 
denotes the plan or representation of in India, signifying the possessor of 
the length and breadth of a fortification, the world. 

the distinct parts of which arc marked JEIIAUN GEER, Ind- a term used 
out, either on the ground itself, or on pa- in India, signifying the conqueror of the 
per. By this we are at once acquainted world. 

with the value of the different lines Jeiiaun Shaw, Ltd, King of the 
and angles which determine the exact world. 

breadth of fosses, the depth of ram- JEllOULDAR, Ind. Treasurer, 

parts and of parapets. So that, in fact, JELOUDAK, Ind. belonging to the 

a plan upon the correct principles of train or equipage, 
ichnography, fepresents a work as it JEMADE^ Ind. the Indian word 
Nivould appear if it were levelled to its for month. 

foundations, and shewed only the ex- JEMIDARor JEMMADAR, Ind. 
panse of ground upon which it had been a black ufticcr who has the same rank as 

erected. But the science of ichnogra- a lieutenant in the Coinpun^^s service, 
phy does not represent either the ele- The author of the History of the Car* 
vation or the depth of the different parts natic calls Jemidnrs or Jemniadars Cap- 
belongiqg to a lortificution. This pro- tains either of horse or foot, 
perly comes under profile, which does JENIZER-EFFENDI, an appoint* ' 
not, however include length. See Plan. » ment among the Turks, which in some 

ICOGLAN, a page in the Gi-and degree resembles that of provost-inar- 
Siggor’s service. These pages are al- shal in European armies. The only func- 
ways chosen out of the bust formed, tions which this officer is permitted so 
and best educated children among the exercise are those of j udge to the com* 
Christian slaves. It has been a siiigu- pany. He sits on particular days for the 
iar maxim of policy among the Turks purpose of hearing the complaints of 
to prefer Christian slaves, as confiden- the soldiers, and of settling their dif- 
tial servants, to their own countryiiieii. ferences. Ifucaseof peculiar difficulty 
Their motive originates in an idea, that should occur, he reports the same to the 
the former, having lost all recollection Aga, whose opinion and determination 
of their native spot, and of the tender- are final. 

ness which is innate betw^een child and JEKSKY, an island on the coast of 
parent, would have no other interest at Normandy in Fraficc, which has be- 
heart but that of their employers; longed to the English, ever since the 
whereas freemen in general measure Norman conquest. Altliougli this island, 
their attachment to their masters by well as that of Guernsey, is still go- 
the rule of self-accommodation and per- veriied by the ancient Norman law.s, it 
sonal emolument. From these princi- is nevertheless subject to the Mutiny 
pies the Grand Signor has established Act in many particulars, 
a body of Jpoglans, in order that they JERUMONA, Ind. Mulct, tine or 
may be devoted to liis service; and os a penalty. 

security for their affection he frequently JET, IV. a term signifying the mo- 
raises individuals amongst them to the tion of any body that is urged Ibrward 
highest posts of trust and dignity in the by main force; it likewise means the 
empire. The nmk of Spahilcr Agasiy space wliieli is gone over by any pro^ 
or General of Cavalry, has been con- pelledbody; aufl soinetimes the instriH 
ferred upon them; wliicli appointment, ment from w hich any thing is thrown or 
next to that of Grand Vizier, of Mufti shot, us the cross-bow, &c. 
or of Bostangi, is the most considera- Jkt f/ts i^r, This word has 

ble belonging to the Ottoman empire. been adopted instead of Tir, which for* 

- « JEANATES, soldiers posted round merly expressed the course that a shell 
the outside gates of the palaces belong- took when it was thrown out of a mor-» 
iiig to the Greek Emperors. tar by tlie power of giinprmder. 

J££, Ind. a title of res|)ect which Wc sometimes use the word Jiighty 
is used in India, and signilles Sir, Mas- to express the suiiie action aiid pro* 
ter, Wprship. , gress. . 

JcE Pot a, J/td. a statement ana fie- The jot or flight of a bomb usually 
cree. J it forms 
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forms & curved line ; but many 
Xieers assert, time when the mortar is 
placed liori/oii tally, it describes the 
three movements that are made by a 
cannon ball, viz. The \ ioleiit or straight 
forward one, the mixed or curved, and 
the natural one, which is perpendicu- 
lai*. 

J t is purticularly incumbent upon the 
officer who superintends the mortar du- 
ty, to a.'^certaiii, by a correct obsena- 
tion of the eye, the r\ac^ distance to 
which he means ti> throw the bomb. — 
With this view he must give as nmnv 
degrees of elevation as may be found 
necesaury by the judgment he has 
formed. 

In order to obtain some degree ot 
certainty, he first throws a bomb, by 
way of experiment, uiid he increases or 
diminishes his degrees of elevation ac- 
cording to the distance it runs, and 
from the spot on which it falls. 

These are the only rules which are ge- 
nerally folio w('d by those officers who 
have the direction of niortnrs. However, 
according to St. Rcmi, tlie French boiiv 
bardiers frequently make use of tables, 
in order to calculate precisely the dif- 
ferent lines of extent according to the 
different elevations of the mortar, par- 
ticularly with respect to the degrees of 
the sciimre rule from 1 to 15. 

Altnouglithisnietiiod has been sanc- 
tioned by various and inniuneruhle expe- 
riments, it has nevertheless been <x- 
osed to .some criisiire. Mr. BloiidcW 
as written a treatise on the subject. 
This engineer as.'Jerls, that he has dis- 
tcoverecr a w.ay of firing true, whicli ex- 
ceeds all former inventions. 

We are of opinion, that tlie best me- 
thod must be that which is founded upon 
practical and daily experience. Those 
men who are in the. continual habit of 
exercising in mortar duty, and who can 
form jdfst calculations, esiiecially with 



According to the experiments which 
have been made by bombardiers with 
respect to the flight of bombs, a mortar 
is said to propel or urge forward in 
proportion to the quantity and quality 
of the gunpowder, by jvhich it is 
charged. 


A in irtar, for instance, which has 
twelve inches caliber, and which is 
loaded w ith two pounds of mealed gun- 
powder gives a difference in its fliglit of 
48 feet from one degree to another; and 
2160 feet in its greatest extent under 
the elevationof 45 degrees. 

The same mortar gives a difference, 
from one degree to another, of 60 feet, 
provided there be two pounds and a 
half of the same pov\iler in its cham- 
ber, and it gives 2700 feet for its great- 
est flight. 4 

It finally gives 72 feet difference from 
one degree to another, if the charge con- 
sists of three pounds of mealed gnnpow'- 
dcr, and tlic elevaiion be l5ken ill 45 
degrees, u'hicli, in the opinion' of bom- 
bardiers, is the greatest flight, (gking a 
range of .3240 feet. 

Among tlie Frc'iidi bombardiers ibere 
are tables pul out according to this cal- 
culation, which may be found in B]^n- 
del or St. lleiui. These lables are 
iulapted to mortars of 12 inches cali- 
ber, which weight we have tiikoi for 
example. 

Jet, among tlie French is likewise 
applied to the range taken by a fu^i e, 
de lafustr, the flight of the fuscc. 

In cannon foimderies il further used 
to express the different pipes or hollow .s 
which are made of clay or of wax, in 
order to convey the liquid metals into 
their moulds. In this sense it means 
cast, so tliat_/c< may be properly called 
a vent or aperture which is made at the 
extreme end of the mould, and through 
which the metal is poured; hence Vn 
beatf .Ir.T, a fine cast. 

JF.TEK, Fr. a pier. usually 

consists of a projection, made wilt 
stone, brick, or wood, at the extreme 
ends of a harbour, for tlie purpose of 
resisting the impetuosity of the waves. 

,U‘Vriill, Fr. to pour metal into a 
mould; to cast ordnance; to throw; to 
impel, &c. 

Jr-fEii dcs bombes, Fr. to throw 
bombs, or sliclls, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the walls, &c. of a fortified 
town or place. ^ 

.Tf.teii dti sccours dans U7ieJoj'tcresS€f 
4 c. Fr. to throw succours into u fort,* 
&c. 

JFTO, Ind. the name of a month 
which, in some degree, coincides with 
ofir mouth of May. 
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JEU de hazardy Fr. chance play. It 
was our intention to have entered fully 
into this subject^ as far as it concerns 
tlic military system, under the head 
hazard; but as the matter has been 
more particularly adverted to in a French 
author, we judge it best to quote from 
that authority, and to sheu, that, cor- 
rupt as the old govcrnineiit of France 
most uiiquestioniibly was, the character 
of its army was not neglected. Every 
species of cliaia e j)Iuy was strictly for- 
bidden in the French camps and garri- 
sons, and throughout their armies. Tiic 
pruhibitiou^ on tliis head bear tlie most 
ancient dates. On the '^Uh of July, 
Francis I. issued an order, which 
ivus niraiu coufirinod by Henry U. on 
the of May, 1557, that no comrade 
should, under any pretext whatever, 
obtain money from a brother soldier by 
])lay. ] I was further ordained, that in 
ea.3e of foul play, the persons who 
should be discovcied, were, for the first 
ulfcncc, to he publicly Hogged, and for 
the second to lie puiiislied in the like 
manner, to liavc their ears cut olli and 
to he banished for ten years. The de- 
linquents were committed to the charge 
and custody of the Provost, who was 
authorized to conliscate every farrhing 
that was played for. Dice and cards 
were rigorously forbidden under the 
same penalties, as well as ail sorts of 
games which iiiiirlit create animosities 
and dissentioMS among individuals. 

On the lotli of .January, IGPI, Louis 
XIV. issued an onler from the privy 
council, by which he expressly forbade 
not only the othcers belonging to his 
army, but-iikewise all other persons of 
whatever sex or denomination to play at 
Jloca, Vhuroah, harbacnlc, Bassrly und 
Pouret Coalrc, The penalties for every 
infraction or breach of this order were 
as follow. Those persons w’ho jdayeil 
were fined 1000 li\ res or 10/. mid the 
tiiastea or mistress of llie house wheie 
games of the above description were al- 
Jow’ed, stood fined in 6000 livi-es or 2 10/. 
for each ofieiice. One third of the-=:e 
penalties was iqiplicd to his Majesty’s 
,use, one third to the relief of the poor of 
the place w here the oflenco was commit- 
ted, anil the other third was paid to the 
informer. Tt was further ordained, that 
in case the persons so discovered we iy 
uuable to pay the fines, their personl j 


should be taken into custody. Those 
subjected to the penalty of 1000 livres 
were imprisoned four months, and those 
who incurred the fine of 6000 livres, 
without having the means to pay it, 
w'ere imprisoned one year. The Intend- 
ans, or Lords-Lieutenants of the Pro- 
vinces and Armies, the Police Magis- 
trates, and the Military Provosts, were 
all and severally directed to see this edict 
put into execution; and by a circular 
letter, which iu 1712, was writren, in 
the king’s name, by M. Voisin, to the 
different governors and lords lieutenants 
of provinces, the prohibitions were ex- 
tended to the lansquenet, or private 
soldier. 

On the 25th of August, 1698, I^ouis 
XIV\ issued oat an order, by which he 
rigorously forbade, under pain of death, 
every individual belonging to the French 
eaviilry or iiiriintry, (suttler and private 
soldier included) to keep any gaming 
table in camp or quarters. In conse- 
quence of these regulations, and with 
the- \iew of introducing the strictest 
principles of honour and regularity in % 
rofession which must be tarnisherl even 
y tlie breath of suspicion, on the 1st 
of’ July, 1727, Louis the XVth ordaiii- 
t‘(l, by the 43d urlicie of war, that 
every soldier, horse or foot, who was 
convicted of cheating at play, should be 
punished witli death, lie further direct- 
ed, that in case any hazard table should 
be set up ill a camp, or garrison, tlie 
cunimaiiding ollicer or governor was to 
order the same to be broken forthwith, 
and to eoimnit all persons concerned 
therein to prison. 

JEWAEK KHANXA, Jnd, the 
jewel ofliee. 

IIITJMAMDAR, Ind. a person ap- 
pointed hy the Hindoo magistrate, who 
has the superintending agency over sc- 
\cral towns 

IJELAS, Ind. the general assembly 
of the court of justice in Euigal, is so 
called. 

To IMliODY, hi a iniliLary sense, 
implies to assemble under aims, either 
for defence or offence. Tliis term is 
particularly applied to the meeting of 
the lh'iti>:h and Ii isii inilitia. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the fore® 
v\ith which one body impels or strikes 
another. Sei Gi-xxlry. Momi xtum. 

' l.MPDS’l’-S, that part of u pillar in 
3 A- 2 vanlts 
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vsiults or archcs> on which the weight 
of the whole rests. 

IMPREGNABLE, any fortress or 
work which resists the efforts of attack, 
is said to be impregnable. 

7b IMPRESS, to compel any body 
to serve. 

lMPiiESS-»Scmce, a particular duty 
which is perforiiied by persons belong- 
ing to the navy. Soldiers, that behave 
ill, and from repeated misconduct arc 
deemed incorrigible on ^ore, get fre- 
r|uently turned over to a press-gang. 
This does not^ however, occur without 
some sort of concurrence on the part 
of the soldier, who is left to choose 
between the execution or continuance 
of a severe military punishment, of to 
enter on board one of his Mujesty^s 
bhips. , 

lAipiirss-Af(fim»t/, all sums which are 
paid to men who have been compelled 
to serve, are so railed. 

IMPRESSION, the effect of sin at- 
tack upon any place, or body of sol- 
tiiers. I 

IMPREST of Mortet/f a term not | 
strictly grammatical, hut rendered fa- ; 
miliar* by its oiheial adoption, signifying | 
sums of money received from time to j 
time, by pta'bons in public employment, 
for the current services of the year. Of 
this nature are th9 impresls which the 
Barrack-Master (general receives upon 
estimates signed by him, and delivered 
into the office of the Secretary at War. 

To IMPUGN, to attack, or assault. 

IMPULSE, hostile impression. 

INACCESSIBLE, not to be ap- 
proached, in contradistinction to ac- 
cessible. 

INAlTAQUABf.E, Fr. not to be 
attacked. Monsieur A. T. Gaigne, in 
Jhis Nouveau Viclionnairc MiUtaire, 
gives the following explanation of this 
<erm ; — An inherent right and title can- 
not be attacked or disputed; but a mi- 
litary post may always be assailed when 
tliere are some physical defects. 

INCAPABLE. A term of disgrace, 
which is frequently annexed to military 
sentences ; as, such an officer has been 
cashiered by the sentence of a general 
court-martial, and rendered incapable of 
ever serving his majesty in either a civil 
ur iftilitary capacity. 

INCH, a well known measure in 
length, b^ng the 12th part of a foot; and 
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equal to three barl^-corns in length* 
Sec Measure. 

INCIDENCE, the direction with 
which one body strikes another; tlie an- 
gle made by that line and the plane of 
the body struck, is called the Angle of 
Incidence. 

INCLINAISON, Fr. See Incm na- 
tion. 

INCLINATION, in geometry, is the 
mutual leaning or tendency of two lines 
or planes towards each other, so as t(^ 
make an angle. 

Inclination of a ripht line to a 
plane, is an acute angle which that line 
makes with any line of the plane to- 
wards which it bears. 

7b INCLINE, in a military sense, 
means to gain ground to the flank, as 
well as to the front. According to the 
1 last printed Regulations for the Cavalry, 
page 27, S. 10, inclining is of great use 
in the marching of the line in front, to 
correct any irregularities that may hap- 
pen. It is equivalent to tlie oblique 
inarching of the infantry. It enables 
you to gain the enemy’s flank without 
exposing your own, or without wheeling 
or altering the parallel front of the sipia- 
dron. 

Right (or left) Incline, a word of 
command in cavalry movements, when 
each man makes a half-face on his 
horse’s fore feet, by whicli means each 
will appear to be half a head bcliind 
his flunk leader; and the whole will 
]oo*k to the hand to which they are to 
incline. It must be generally observed, 
that the lending officer on the flank, with 
a glance of his eye ascertaining his 
points, marches steadily u{lbn them, at 
whatever pace is ordered : every ‘other 
num in the squadron moves in so many 
parallel lines, with respect to him, and 
preserves tlie same uniformity of front 
and files,* as when he first turned his 
horse’s head. 

At no time of the incline ought the 
former front of the squadron, or dis* 
taiice of files to be altered. 

In the incline, the rear rank moves 
in the same manner, and is, of cour^ 
regulated by the front rank, which ijt 
takes care to conform*to. 

Whenever a squadron inclines it must 
not pass an angle of 34* with respect to 
ita former direction, unless it should be 
required to gaiu as much or more ground 
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to the fiank as to the front. The dis- 
tance of files at six inches allows the squor 
dron to inclhie in perfect order, while its 
new direction doqs not go beyond the 
angle*'specilied. When more is required 
to be taken, the squadron must either 
wheel up, and inarch u(>on the flank 
point, or it will fall more or less into 
tile, according to the degree of obliquity 
required, by moving each liorse retired, 
half neck, or head to boot. 

^ INCLINED Flune. See Gunnkry. 

INCLUSIVE, comprehended in the 
sum or number ; thus, when the abstracts 
were made out for 60 and 61 days, they 
generally ran from the 24th of one 
month to the 24th of the scx:oiid mouth, 
including the last 24th onty. Since the 
new re!{^ulation, the muster, as also the 
abstract, is taken from the 2oth of one , 
month to the 24th of the following 
month, both days inclusive. 

INCOMMENSURABLE. That can- 
not be measured, or be reduced to any 
proportion or equal measure with an- 
other. 

INCOMMODEll refwemi, Fr. to 
get possession of a fort, eminence, &c. 
from whicli the enemy may be harassed, 
or which is necessary to lus security. 

INCOMBETi:NT, incapable, unlit, 
unef|ual. No olHcer, be his situation 
what it may, (from a General inclusive 
to the lowest non-coininissioiied) can 
be said lo be competent to command, 
unless he be not only willing and able to 
follow orders himself, but is also capable 
of saniig them strictly adhered to by 
otliers. ilis mind must be supeiior to 
partialities, and his judgment equal to 
discern retl merit from ignorant as- 
sumption. Every soldier is incompe- 
tent to his profession who does not pos- 
sesa a spirit of subordination, and great 
natural or acquired bravery. 

INCOMPLETE, opposed to com- 
plete, which see. 

To INCORPORATE, in a military 
seii'-e, is to add asmatler body of forces 
to a larger, and to mix them together. 
Independent companies are said to be 
incorporated, when they are distributed 
.among diflerent regimeikts, regiments 
among brigades, &c. &c. So that any 
iesser body may be incorporated in a 
greater. Thus after Lortf Moira, by 
good generalship and uncommon acti- 
vity, had landed at Osteiid in 1794| and 


marched up tlie country (within iiiusquel 
shot of a superior enemy that hung upon 
his flank and rear) for the purpose of 
joining his Royal Iligliness the Duke of 
York, his gallant little army, consisting 
of 8000 men, was incorporated the 
main body of the Drilisli and Hanove- 
rian forces, and the diilereiit regiments 
w'crc brigaded. 

INCURSION, invasion without con- 
quest; inroad; ra\ago. 

INDEIVLMFPJATLON, any reim- 
bursement or compciiSiiiion which is 
given for loss or ))t*iialty. 

Milifary Indk.mxilicatiox, a regu- 
lated allowance which is made by the 
king for losses* susLaincii by ollicers or 
soldiers on ai'lnul service, viz. 

Infnnlrtf. 

Isl. The wljole of the pcM'sonal bag- 
gage of a subaltern ofticerto be valued 
at 60/. and the camp equipage between 
two subalterns, X>L 

2d. The baggage of a captain to be 
valued at 80/. and the camp equipage, 
at 35/. 

3d. Field oflicei^ baggage, 100/. and 
the camp equipage CO/. 

4th. Coluner.s baggage 120/. and 
camp equipage 8(>/. 

Cnvnin/. 

5tli. The whole of the personal bag- 
gage of a subaltorR'ofllcer to be valued 
Ht 70/. and the camp equipage at 45/. 

6t!i.,C’aptuiifM baggage <J0/. and camp 
equipage 45/. 

’ 7 ill. Field ofliccr’b baggage 120/. and 
camp cqiii[»age 00/. 

8tli. Coluiirl's baggage 140/. and 
camp eejuipuge 90/. 

9th. Olhcers* giving certificates signed 
by themseUcs and the commanding of- 
ficer of their rciiiinenls, that they have 
lost the whole ui their baggage and camp 
equipage, and that at the time it was 
lost, they wti t; in no respect chiviating 
from the orders of the general oiliccr 
commanding in chief relative to bag- 
gage, shall leceiui the whole of the 
sums above allotted, according to their 
ruuks. 

lOtli. Officers losing any part of their 
baggage, are lo give in similar certifi- 
cates, according to tiie best of their be- 
lief and judgiiieiit, without entering in- 
to particulars, but estimating their lo^^s 
at one-fourtli, one-half, or three-fourths 
of the wliole value^ according to which 
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they shall be paid the like proportion of J| 
the above sums. 41 

11th. The wiiole baggage of a quar- 
tcr-rnasler of cavalry shall be estimated 
at 4-0/. A quarter-master losing the 
whole or any part of his baggagCi must 
produce certificates from the oflicer 
nminianding, and from his captain, as 
to the quantity of his baggage, which 
to the best of their belief and judgment, 
has been lost, according, to which lie 
will receive the whole, or a proportion, 
of the above sum of 40/. 

12th. The baggage and camp equi- 
page of all stair officers of both cavalry 
and infantry, are to he valued as tltO!>c 
of subaltern oHicers, except for sucli as 
arc allowed a tent to themselves, whose 
camp equipage in that case will be va- | 
luc'd as that of a captain. 

13th. A serjeantof cavalry losing his 
necessaries, without any fault of his uw n, 
shall receive 2/. 15s. 

14th. Corporal, trumpeter, or private, 

2/. 10s. 

15th, Serjeant of infantry 2/. lOs. 

16th. Corporal, drummer, or private, 

2/. 2s. 

17th. A servant, not being a soldier, 

8/. 8s. 

The certificates in these five oases to 
be the sanie as in the case of the quar- 
ter-master. ^ 

The king has also been pleased to or- 
der, that the officers of his majesty’s 
forces on actual service, whose liorses 
shall be killed or taken by the enemy, 
or shall he shot for the glanders, shall 
receive allowances by way of indemnifi- 
cation for them, according to the fol- 
lowing rates; vi/. 

Cavalry. 

Heavy dragoons, first charger, 47/. 56. 
l.ight dragoons, fust ditto, 36/. 15.s. 
Heavy or light ditto, second ditto, 
31/. IOk, 

Quarter-master’s horse, 29/. 8s. 
Jnfantn/. 

Field officer's charger, 31/. 106-. 
Adjutant’s ditto, 31/. 10s. 

Chaplain’s and subaltern’s horses, 
each 18/. 18s. 

Bat horses, (both cavalry and infant- 
ry) 18/. 10s. 

General officer’s first charger, 47/. 5s. 
I^ond ditto, 31/. 10s. , 

Aids de camp, brigade majors, and 
qther staff officers^ whose situations rt>- 


quire their keeping good horses, receive 
as the light dr^oons. 

Staff officers, for whom inferior horses 
are deemed sufficient, 18/. 18s. 

Certificates, stating the particular cir- 
cumstances and causes of the loss of the • 
horses, are to be signed by the officers 
themselves, and by the commanding of- 
ficers of their regiments. 

And the general officers commanding ^ 
in chief on the difierent foreign stations, 
are to decide on the claims preferred m 
tlioir respective districts of cominanJ 
upon the ground of llii^ regulation, and 
to grant payment accordingly. 

INDEMNITY, a security or exemp- 
tion from penalty, loss, or pimishinenl. 

It is SDinetiines connected with amnes- 
ty 'Hms Charles the SccondJ on his 
restoration, endeavoured to conciliate 
the iiiinds of his suhji'Cts', hv promising 
atiiiiesty and indemnity to the .lilVerent 
parties that liad been directly active, in- 
diiectly instrumental, or passively the 
means of his father’s death. 

To INDENT, a word particrtlarly 
made use of in India for th(' di#paU:h of 
military business. It is of tlu* same im- 
port and meaning as to draw or value, 
upon. It likewise means an order lor 
military stores, arms, Ax. As an indent 
for new supplies, &c. 

IxDKMF.D ImVf in fortification, is a 
line running out and in, like the tcetii 
of a saw, forming several angles, so that 
one side defends another. They are 
used on the bmiks of rivers, where tlu-y 
enter a town; the parapet of thecovcit- 
way is also c^ten indented. Tliis is by 
the French engineers called rednns, 
Small places are somethhes fortilied 
with such a line, hut the fault of such 
fortifications is, that the besiegers from 
one buttery may ruin both sides of tlie 
tcyiaille ot the front of a place, and 
make an assault without fear of being 
enfiladed, since the defences are ruined. 

iMJLPr.xDENT, in a military sense, is 
a term which distinguislies from the rest 
of the army, those companies that have 
been raised by individuals for rank, and ^ 
are aftei^vards drafted into corps that 
maybe short of their complement of 
men. At the coinmeneement of the late 
war, letters of service were issued from 
the war-office, for the specific purpose 
of enabling professional and other geii- 
tleuicii to answer their own wishes. 
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wilh respect to military situation; and 
at tlie buine time to recruit the army. 
The system however was discontiiiuca, 
when his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Yoik was appointed commander in 
chief. 

Independent Companv, 7 is one 

Independent Troop, j that is 
not incorporated into any regiment. 

INDIAN Camp, An Indian camp 
may be considered as one of the loosest 
assemblages of men, women, and chil- 
dren, that can perhaps be imagined. 

Every common soldier in tlic army, 
is accompanied by a wife, or concubine; 
the officers have :3everal, and the gene- 
rals whole seraglios; besides these, tiie 
army is encumbered by a number of 
atlendaiUs and servants, exceeding that 
of the fighting men ; and . to supply 
the various wants of this enervated 
multitude, dealers, pedlars, and retail- 
ors ^f all sorts, follow the camp, to 
nhoiii a separate quarter is allotted, in 
which they daily exhibit their different 
commodities, in greater quantities, and 
with more regularity, than in any fair 
in Europe; ail of them silting on the 
ground in a line, with their merchan- 
dises exposed before them, and shelter- 
ed from the sun by a mat sujiported by 
sticks. 

Indian Engineers. Mr. Orrne, in 
his history of the Carnatic, affords an 
instance of the art of engineering being 
known, and cultivated by the native 
Indians. In page 205, he giv<’s the fol- 
louing accouiiL of ii place ealkdChing- 
lapet, which had been foitifiejl by an 
Indian engineer. Chiuglapet is situated 
about 30 lyilcs nest of Cobcloiig, 40 
south-west of Madrass, and within half 
a mile of the noi-rliern bank of the ri- 
ver Paliiir. It was, and not without 
reason, esteemed by the natives, a very 
strong hold, its outline, tweliisive of 
fome irregular projections at the gate- 
ways, is^ nearly a parallelogram, extend- 
ing ‘JOO'yards from north to south, and 
320 from east to we>t. The eastern 
and half tlie northern side, is covered 
by a continued swamp of rice-fields, and 
the other half of the north, together 
with the wlioJe ol‘ the w'cst-side, is de- 
fended by a large* lake. Inaca ssible in 
these parts, it wtmld have been impreg- 
nable,, if the <fmth ‘‘ide had iKJeii equal- 
ly secure; bui hero the ground i.s high, 


and gives advantages to an enemy.— 
The Indian engineer, whoever he was 
*that erected the fort, seems to have ex- 
ceeded tlic common reach of his coun- 
trymen in the knowledge of his art, not 
only by the choice of the spot, but al- 
so by proportioning the strengtJi of the 
defences, to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the situation ; for the for^ 
tificatiuiib to the south are much the 
strongest, those opposite the ricc-ficlds, 
something we^iker : and the part that is 
skirted by die lake, is defended only by 
a slender wall: a deep ditch GO feet 
wide, and faced with stone ; a Jaime 
brayCy and a stone wall 18 feci high, 
with round towers, on, and between the 
angles, form the delenccs to the land : 
nor are these all, for parallel to the 
south, east, and north bides of these 
•outward works, are others of the same 
kind, repeated within them, and these 
Joining to ■ die slender wall, wliich runs 
to the west along the lake, form a se- 
cond enclosure of fortification. 

Indian Fortijicatum. The entrance 
into nn Indian fortitication is through a 
large and complicated pile of buildings, 
projecting in the form of a parallelo- 
gram from the main rampart; and if 
the city has two walls, it projects be- 
yond them both: thib building consists 
of several continued terraces, which are 
of die same height as the main rampart, 
and communicate with it: the inward 
walls of these terraces, form the side^ 
of an intrirate pas^uge, about twenty^ 
feet broad, which leads by various shoi t 
turnings at right angles, through the 
whole pile, to the principal gale, that 
stands in the main rainpart. We Jiave 
extracted tins pa.bsagf from the history 
of die Curiiatit;, as affording a gc ricrul 
outline of Indian fortification, fii the 
same place may be seen, (page .320), llic 
following dc'bcription ol' a batii'ry; 
which WfiM built by the English in J ?53, 
and coiitiibutrd to tlie jireservalion of 
TVitchiiiopol) , when. the J'lencii utLcinpt- 
ed to slonii that place. 

This battery was c;ille,d Daltoifs bat- 
tery, from an officer of that 11 : 11110 , who, 
when intrusted with tlic comniand of 
the garrison, had converted that part of 
the gate-way which projected beyond 
the outward wall, into a solid battery, 
widi embrasures; having the part hi:- 
twetn the two walls, as it stood with its 
windiivj;s> 
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windings and terraces ; an interval was 
likewise left between the backside of 
the battery and the terrace nearest to 
it, which lay parallel to each other; so 
that an enemy w1k> had gained the bat- 
tery, could not get to the terrace, with- 
out descending into the interjacent area, 
and then mounting the wall of the ter- 
liKJC >vitb scaling ladders : the battery, 
honever, coiuiniinicatc'd with the ram- 
^Mirt of tin- outward wall of the city, but 
being, as that was, oidy eighteen feet 
high, it was rommauded l»y the tcrrai'^s 
behind it, as well ns by the rampart of 
the. inner wall, both of which were thirty 
feet high; upon one of theinw'urd cava- 
liers, south of the gateway, were plant- 
ed two pieces of cannon, to plunge into 
the huttcry, and scour the interval be- 
tween the two walls, as lar us the tcr- 
rsices of the gateway; and two other 
pieces, mounted on the north-west an- 
gle (if the inward rampart, commanded 
iu like manner, both the battery and 
the interval to the north of the ter- 
races. 

Indian Guides, According to the 
ingenious author of the history of the 
Carnatic, these men arc not to be de- 
peiide<l upon. In page ^17 he relates, 
flmt on the 1st of April, 17521, at 
night, a Captain Dalton was ordered 
with 400 men to iparch, and, by tak- 
ing a large cirenit, to come in at the 
eastern extremity ol’thc eneiny^s camp, 
which he was to enter, heat up, and 
set lire to. The Kiigli.sli Troops, from 
their l^ng inactivity, knew' so little of I 
the ground about Triicliinopoly, that I 
they weie obliged to trust to Indian l 
guides; and these being ordered to 
conduct t belli out of the reach of the 
enemy’s advanced posts, fell into the 
other extreme, and led them seveiai 
miles out of their way, and through 
sudi had roads, that wiien the morn- 
iiii: star uppeared, they found theni- 
teives between Klimiscrum and the 
Trench rock, two miles from Chun- 
dasaheb’s camp, and in the centre of all 
their posts. 

J.xuiAN princes imd their Troops. 
Their inditary character iimy be coi- 
li cted from the following curious ac- 
count, which is given of a circum- 
slaiipe. that occurred in the Tanjore 
counlry, when the English obtained a 
signal victory over the French and 


Mysoreans, in 1753. The presence of 
the nabob being thought necessary to 
facilitate a negociation that was then 
judged expedient to undertake, he pre- 
pared to march with the English army ; 
but on the evening he intended to quit 
tlic city, his discontented troops assem- 
bled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring, declared, that they 
would not sutler him to move, before 
he hiui paid their arrears ; in vain were 
arguments used to convince this rabble, 
(more insolent because they had never* 
I rendered any effectual sen'ice,) that his 
going to Tanjore was the only mea- 
sure from which they could hope for 
a chance of receiving their pay : they 
remained indexible, and threatened vi- 
olence ; upon which (Captain ^Dalton, 
vvlioin w'e have already mentioned, sent a 
messenger to the camp, from whence the 
grenadier company immediately march- 
ed into the city, wliere they were joined 
by 100 of the garrison of Tritchinopoly, 
and all together forcing their way into 
the palace, they got the nabob into Ids pa- 
lanquin, and escorted him to the camp, 
surrounded by 200 Fluropeans with fixed 
bayonets; the malcontents not daring 
to offer him any outrage as he was 
passing, nor on the other hand, was 
any injury offered to them: for not- 
withstanding such proceedings in more 
ci\ ili/ed nations rately happen, and are 
justly esteemed mutiny and treason; yet 
in Indostan they arc common accidents, 
and arise from such causes as render it 
diliical^ to ascertain w hether the Prince 
or his army be most in fault. The 
nabob had certainly no money to pay 
his troops; so far from jt, that the 
English had now' for two years fur- 
nislied all the cxpences of their own 
troops in the field : but it is a maxim 
with every princeinindia, let his wealth 
be ever so great, to keep his army in 
long arrears, for fear they should desert. 
'I'his apprehension is perhaps not un- 
justly entertained of lurelings collected 
from every part of a despotic Empire, 
and insensible of notions of attachment 
to tlie prince or cause they serve ; but 
from hence the soldiery, accustomed to 
excuses when dictated by no necessity, 
give no credit to those which are 
made to them, wlieii there is a real 
impossibility of satisfying their demands; 
and a practice common to most of the 
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princes of Tiulostiin, concms not a little j 
to increas»e this mist i list in all who! 
serve them ; tor on the one hand, the 
vain notions in which they have been j 
educated, inspire llicm with suclinloie 
of outward shew, and the enervating 
climate in which they are horn, ren- 
ders them so incapable of resisting the 
impulses of fancy : and on the other ! 
hand, the frcijiK'iit rexerses of fortune I j 
in this einpiie, dictate so strongly the 
necessity of Jioarding resources agaiifst 
’the hour of calainiiy, that nothing is 
more common than to see a nahoh pur- 
chasing a jewel or oriiunient of great 
price, at the xery lime that he is in 
the greatest distress for nioiiey to an- 
swer the necessities of the goxernment. 
Hence, iinst cad oHieing shocked at the 
clamours of their soldierv, they are ac- 
cufttomod to live in expectation of them, 
and it is a maxim in their coiiilnct to 
hciir them with patience, unless the 
crowd proceed to xioleiiee; but in or- 
der to prexenf this, they tfike care to 
attach to tlicir iijtorc«jt some principal 
olfictTs, with such a number of the best 
troops, as may serve, on emergency, to 
cluck the tumult, xxhich is rarely head- 
ed by a man of distinction. But xvhen 
his atfairs groxv desperate by the suc- 
cess of a superior enemy, the prince 
atones scxcrcly for his evasions, by a 
total dcfcclioii of his army, or by suf- 
fering such ourrnges us the Nabob Ma- 
homcd-Ally would in all probability 
have luxMi exposed to, had lie not been 
rescued in the manner we have de- 
scribed. 

Militurif INDICATIONS, (Inficn 
Midtuhrx, Vi’.) Marshal Saxe very judi- 
ciously observes, that there are indica- ' 
tions in war w hich every otficer sliould at- 
tend to, and from which deductions and 
conclusions may be drawn with some 
flcgree of certainty. A previous knoxv- 
Icdge of your enemy’s national charac- 
ter and customs will contribute not 
a little towards the attainment of this 
object. Every country, indeed, has cus- 
toms and usages whi^i are peculiar 
to itself. Among vpious inuications 
that we might adduce, let us suppose 
these leading q^ies, ;by which the in- 
tentions of an enefity may be disco- 
vered by the gut rison of a besieged 
town. If, for example, towards the 
close of day, groupes or loose parties of 


armed men should be discovered upon 
the neighbouring heights which over- 
look and coininund the town, you may 
remain assured, that some considerable 
attack is in agitation. Small detach- 
ments from the difTerent corps are sent 
forward for this purpose, and the be- 
siegiijg army is thereby apprized of the 
business, as the hcigfits are occupied 
in the cx ruing by the parties in ques- 
tion, in order tfiat they iniiy be tho- 
roughly aeqaainted with the leading 
axenues. See. 

When much firing is heard from aft 
enemy’s camp, and another army licS 
encamped near, the latter may conclude, 
that an engageineiit will take place the 
folloxvlng day ; for it must be exident, 
that the soldiers are cleaning and trying 
their lunsquets. 

Marshal Saxe further remarks, that 
a considerable movement in an enemas 
army may be discovered by any large 
quantity of dust, which is a sure indicia 
tion ot it. The re%xiun of the sun 
upon tlie ii relocks of an army will like- 
wise lead to some knowledge of its 
position. If tlie rays are collected and 
perpendicular, it is a certain indica- 
tion, that the enemy is advancing to- 
wards you ; if they disappear at times 
and cast a broken radiance, yon may 
conclude, that he^is retreating. If 
the troops mox'e from right to left, 
their line of inarch is towards the left : 
if from left to right, the line of march is 
towards the right. Should considerable 
clouds of dust be seen to rise from 
an enemy’s camp, and it be ascertain- 
ed, that he is in want of forage, it may 
fairly be inferred, that tKe train of 
wagoners and purveyors, &c. are mov- 
ing, and that the whole will follow 
sliortly. 

If the enemy, observes the same wri- 
ter, has his camp-ovens on the right or 
left, and you are covered by a small 
rivulet, you may make a flank (|ispo- 
sitioii, and by that, manoeuvre, sudden- 
ly return and detach ten or twelve 
thousand men to demolish his ovens; 
and whilst you are protected by the 
iiiain body of tlie army which is or- 
dered to support the first detachment^ 
you may seize upon all his flour, &c. 
There are innumerable stratageiqs of 
this sort wljich may be practised in 
x\ar, and by means of which, a victory 
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may be obtVined without much blmid- 
ehed on your part, and at all events 
with Considerable dibadvantage to the 
enerr^. 

INDIES According to the 

geographical description of tne East 
Indies, tliey must be considered as Vieing 
divided into two principal parts, viz. 
India within the river Ganges, and In- 
dia beyond the river Ganges. 

tNDf/V, within, the riiper 
This division consists of a coiiiiiry, 
which is situated between ^hc latitudes 
of 6 and degrees north, and between 
ife anTl 91 degrees of east longitude. 
A great part of this space is covered 
with the sea. India within the Ganges 
is bounded on the north by Usher, Tar- 
tary, and part of Thibet, by the Indian 
ocean on the south, by Great 'riiibet, 
1 iirlia beyond tho Ganges, and the Bay 
of Bengal on tlie east, and by Persia and 
the Indian ocean on tlie west. The 
chief inouiituiiis are those of (hiuciisub, 
Naiigracut, and Balagate, which run 
Almost the whole icngUi of India from 
north to south. 

^ I^DIA hvtfond the Ganges. This di- 
vision consists of a country, which is 
situated between the latitudes of one 
and 30 degrees north, and between the 
longitudes of H9 and 109 degrees east. 
Great part of these limits is c<jvercd by 
the sea. It is bountiod on the north by 
Thibet And China, by China and the 
Chinesian sea on the east ; by the same 
sea and the streights of Malacca on the 
south, and by the bay of Bengal and 
part of India on the west. 

For the <lil!erent establishments that 
constitute the Indian iirmy, properly so 
called, w^e refer our readers to the Ori- 
ental Register, which is published aii- 
xmally. 

INDOSTAN. According to Mr, 
Orme, this word ought properly to mean 
India, See Book 1, Page 1, History of 
the Carnatic. 

Uuenlighlencd ns the native inhabi- 
tants of India may appear in the eyes of 
a refined European, there is, neverthe* 
less, one prevailing custom among the 
l^plco I liidostun, which must be gra- 
tifying to every man of merit. We 
shall quote a passage out of the history 
Qf the Caruatic, as perfectly illustrative 
cf otfr meaning. , 

Tbjsrc is no countiyi observes the ju- 


dicious author of that intcreitiiig work, 
in which the titles of descent are less 
instrumental to the fortunes of men, 
than they are in Indostaii ; none hut 
those of royal blood are considered us 
hereditary nobility; to all others, the 
exclusion is so absolute, that u new act 
from the sovereign is necessary to en- 
noble even the son of the grand vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is 
open to every mun who has courage 
enough to make use of liis sword, or to 
whom nature has given superior talents 
of mind, llcnce it liappcns, that halt 
the grandees c>f Tnilostan, have arrived 
to the highest employments in the em- 
pire, from conditions not less humble 
than that of An’war-Odean Khan ; 
against whose an'cssiou to the^abob- 
ship of the (.'arnatir, the people liiid 
take n an aversion from canse-^ indepen- 
dent of Ins personal character. See 
history of the Carnatic, Book 1. Pgge 
b'l, :A 

INEXPUGNABLE. Sec iMPnKC- 
nabm:. 

LNPAMOUS Behaviour y (Infamie^ 
Fr.) u term peculiarly applicable to mi- 
litary life when it is alfectcd by disho- 
nourable conduct. Hence the expres- 
sion which is used in our articles of war, 
relative to scandalous infamous hchu-* 
viotir; on comiciif)n of which, an olli- 
cer is ordered tt> be cashiered. Infamy 
may be attached to an ollicer or soldier 
in a variety of ways; and some coun- 
tries are more tenacious than others on 
this head. Among European nations it 
has alw'ays been deemed infamous and 
disgracetul to abandon the field of ac- 
tion, or to desert tlio culoui^, except in 
cases of the greatest emergency. In 
Germany a mark of infamy was attach- 
ed to the character of every man that 
^as found guilty of misbehaviour before 
the oneniy. He could not assist at the 
public sacrifices, nor be present at a 
court martial. Many destroyed them- 
selves in consequence of the ignomi- 
ny they sufifered on these ^occasions. 
According to the old French salique law', 
any person who should upbraid another 
with having fled from the field of bat- 
tle, and not be able to prove it, was 
heavily fined. 

Among the Boman^ the punctilious 
nicety of military fame was carried 
to a much higher pitch. It was coin 
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iidered as infamous and disgraceful to 
be taken prisoner, and a Roman soldier 
was impressed with the idea, that he 
must either conquer or die in the field. 
Regulns, the Roman general, was so 
much influenced by these high senti- 
ments, that when tlie Carthaginians, by 
wlioin he had been taken prisoner, scut 
him to Rome, in order to arrange cer- 
tain conditions of peace, he deemed him- 
self unworthy to appi'ar in the senate, 
notwithstanding tiiat liis fellow citizens 
invited liini to the sitting. The advice 
which he gave his countrymen, and the 
punishment he suffered on his return to 
Cartilage arc well known. 

Although these notions have consi- 
derably degenerated among the mo- 
derns, ^he luilit.arv character is never- 
theless so far elevated aliove every other, 
profession in life, tliat the slightest im- 
putation of cowardice or dishonour is 
siffhcicnt to atfect it. Among the rrench 
tii‘i most punctilious nicety is observed; 
so much so, that the coioinon soldier 
considers himself superior to the lower 
orders of mankind, and will resent a 
blow or a lie, with a pertinacity of ho- 
nour, that puts liihi upon a level with 
rlie most scrupulous duellist. How far 
this sense of lionour ought to be encou- 
raged ill the ranks, we will not pretend 
to determine. But we shall scarcely be 
found fault with, or run the hazard of 
contradiction, when we assert, that no 
oilicer ought to hold a cominission in 
any service, who can ciilier take or give 
the lie, or receive a Idow, without re- 
senting the insult in the most suinumry 
manner. For we may pronounce that 
man incaplfble of doing justice to the ser- 
vice, who can be insensible to whut is 
owing to himself. Nor doea the term in- 
Jamous apply in this instance only. There 
are various cases, livwhich the c<niduct of 
ail officer may render him unworthy of 
the situation he fills: such as cheating at 
phiy,ftiking unfair advantages of youth, 
imposing upon the credulity or confi- 
dence of a tradesman, habitual drunken- 
ness, flagrmit breaches of hospitality, &c. 
Fortunately for all ranks in society, but 
.most especially so, for the character of 
the British army, the present coininau- 
der in chief is accessible to every com- 
plaint, whicJi can justly he preferred 
agaiuat any man wHo bears a cominis- 
sinn. A striking instance of this kind 
occurred during the lute war. 


which reflects too much credit upon His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Ytirk, to 
omit a general mention of it in this 
place. 

An officer having been detected by 
another) from whom he had won a con- 
siderable suin of money, in foul prac- 
tices, at hazard or back-gainmon, tlio 
latter exhibited a churgo against him 
before the commander in chief, wdio 
instantly ordered a comt of enquiry to 
sit upon the party. The accasatioii w aa 
substantiated, and the delinquent dis- 
missed the service, without ulterior in- 
vestigation, being deekiiod guilty of hi fa- 
mous scandalous behaviour, U7ibccomiiig 
the charactei' of an ojfici r and a (icntfe- 
7nan. In this case, the peremptory decisi- 
on of martial law has a considerable ad- 
vantage over the dull and tedious uncer- 
tainty of civil process. Nor is the in- 
fluence of this laudable attention to the 
credit of the army, confined to military 
men. Every tradesman or private gen- 
tleman, on being dishonourably tri tiied 
by an officer, may find redress by suit- 
ing the case at head-quarters. It tlicre 
be aught wanting to render the conduct 
of the commander in chief productive 
of every good effect, it is, that such a 
readiness to take cognizance of every 
flagrant instance of misbehaviour, is not 
generally known. •Publicity might act 
as a preventive; and the younger part 
of the army would at least know, that 
the lovVest and poorest subject in the 
kingdom can have justice done hihi at 
the Horse-guard'., fsliould it be refused 
by the coimnandiug oilicer of a corps,) 
without putting him to the cxpence of 
one shilling. 

INFANl'HY, (in/ftnlcrie, Fr.) This 
term being little understood with re- 
spi'ct to its derivation, and having by 
some writers been either vaguely inter- 
preted or erroneously traced, we think 
It our duty to give live best, and we pre^ 
sume, the only correct explanation of 
the word. In so doing we sliould be 
unthankful to one of the most acute 
observers in life, and one of the closest 
k'asoriers, were w e to omit acknowledg- 
ing, that have been favoured by the 
ingenious and learned author of the di- 
versions of Purlcy, with the following 
account of its derivation* * 

Johnson generally states, that infan- 
try are foot soldiers belonging to thear- 
77iy ; :md the compilers of other dictioii- 
3 B 2 aries 
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Aries coetent themselves ^vith assinii- 
latin^; the term infantry to the name of 
aSpiinish princess, who marched at the 
head of a body of Spaniards on foot, 
and defeated the Moors. She was call- 
ed Infanta. Our learned friend, on the 
Contrary, traces it to the source of ge- 
nuine etymology, and grounds his opi- 
nion upon the best authorities. His 
first root is from the Greek phe-miy La- 
tin, participle Fann^—In-ftnis ; 

Italian, Infayite, by abridgeaient, Fantc\ 
Infanteria, by abridgepient, Fanteria ; 
French, Infanteria ; English, Injun/ rj/. 

It is still in French and in Kiiglish, a 
common CKpresslon to soldiers, j1//on.s 
mes enfanSy Come on, my lads, { or iny 
boys.^ So a servant is c^lcd a lad or a 
boy (and formerly a knave or a page), 
'although a full grown man^ 

The military profession is still called 
service; and a soldier is said to serve in 
the army. 

Skinner says well-;—" Tlie Infantry, 
Fr. G. Infanterie; Italian, Fanteria, 
peditatus: Fan/e, pedes et famulus; 
quia scilicet ohm pedites cquitum fu- 
miili, vcl pedissequi fuerunt. Fantc 
autem a Lat. h^ans, manifesto ortuin 
^ducit. £t nos Boy, non tantum pro 
puero sed et pro famulo, sccundario 
lensu usurpamus.’’ 

After whicli he r^ers us to Lansfjffc- 
net, 

A Lansguenef, a Fr. G. Lansquout, 
jmdes, miles, grcgariiis, iitr. a Tout. 
iMnce, lancea, ct Knecht, servus : oiiin 
anim pedites equitiiiii lanceariorum qna- 
ii servi erunt; et quiliber eques qiia- 
tuor vcl qiiinque pedite.'*, tanquaiu la- 
miilos circumiJuxit. Exercitu^i aulrm 
nuincro equitum, non peditum cense- 
baiitur. 

Vide Combicum ct alios illorurn sccu- 
lorum Scriptores. 

Jt appears, that Macliiavelli, in his 
Arte &lla Guerra, sufficient ly points 
out what, and how considereef, the in- 
fantry were in his time, when he says 
(libro primo) " Veuuta la pace, che i 
gentil nuomini alia loro particolare urte.*' 

It is plain, the fanti were huoinini 
hqssi, e soldati gregarii, i. e. hired scr~ 
vants, atid therefore called fanti, and the 
corps Janteria, l^he term injantry was 
givei^to them when they were consider- 
ed merely as lads attcndnig the army; 
qnd the term has continued, though their 
eondition is altered.*' 


From these sensible observations, it 
is evident, that although the priraary 
sources of infantry are in the Greet 
and Latin Iiinguage^, its modern derlia- 
tion is from the Italian wovdjuni e,\\ hich 
signifu’s a follower. In the lirst stages 
of inodrrn warfare, battles were chielly 
fought by fiivalry or liorsenieii ; but in 
Italy, and iiflerwards in Spain, the bo- 
dies of horse were always attended by 
a eertain number of squires or armed 
men on foot, wli.) inarched in the rear, 
and a«*.si.sted their leailers. 

llorcacio mentions the latter under 
the term fanferidy and other Italian 
writers, (one of whom wc liiwc already 
quoted,) call it uifunli'riuy both being 
dcriveil from fan/r. Nothing can be 
more out of d.iti% out of place <ind sii- 
perilcial than to iiniigine', that because 
* the Spaniards ha\(' lecordc'd a gallant 
action, w hieli was jica formed by an 
Junta ol tliaL nation, the rest of Kunyjic 
should bury the real etynirdogy of in- 
fantry bciicalli tlu! lliiiisv tevturc of 
eourt-adulat ion. J t is, besides, extreme- 
ly erroneous to slate, that until that pe- 
riod men did not furht on foot. It is 
I w’ell known, that the Greeks and Ho- 
mans IVccpjeiith placed the greatest 
I confidence in men ot' that diMTiption. 
'Hie foiiDCT hail ilu'ir lloplitai, thiii* 
IMloi, and their Peltaslai; and the lat- 
ter their Hr/rrcSy I'l/itrs, lla.^lafi, Lh’in- 
eipes, and IViarii, or Fisarii. Tlic 
Fiein li woid Funtu<islu wliicli signilie* 
a foot soldier, is inaiiifestl y derived from 
Jun/c, 

Ihitil the leign of Charles the Vlllh, 
the French inlaiilrv were exireinely de- 
fective; so much sf>, th* 4 t Brftiirome sa^s 
Ml one part oi’ liis works, tlie infantry 
could not be considered as csscnri.illy 
useful to the security of the stale. For 
I it coiisisU'd in those days, of nturauts, 
hr/istres ntuf ur/ni’Sy ?tiu/ compliwionne'i ; 
Jen^ans, piUanh vt mungntrs du pcuplc : 

! which may F>e thus rendered i/k plain 
I’higlisli : laiisy rascals and raguhonds, 
scoundrels, ill-equipped and ili-luolxiuil ; 
fiklicrs, plunderers and devourers of I he 
people, 

Europe, liowever, is iinqiiestionahl? 
indebted to the Swiss foji* a total ehangi' 
in the military system, particularly so 
I with regard to foot soldiers. 

I Dr. Uobertson, in llie lirst volume of 
his history of Gharlcs V. p. 10/i, ob- 
[ serves, that the syslciuof em])loyiiig the 
' Swiss 
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Swiss in the Italian wai*s, was the occa- 
sion of introducing a total innova cion in 
th® military custom. The arms and 
discipline of the Swiss x^ere different 
froiu those of other Kurupeuii nations. 
During their long and violent struirgles 
in deience of their liberties aiiuinst the 
house of Austria, vvliose armies, like 
those of other considerable pj im es, con- 
sisted chiefly of lieav\-firn\cd cavalry, 
the Swiss found that their po\ erty, and i 
the small number of gentlemen residing ; 
in their country, at that time barren 1 
and ill cultivated, put it out of their !j 
power to bring into the field any body 
of horse capable of facing the <'nemy. j 
Necessity compelled them to plac e all 
their confidence in infantry : and in or- 
der tocrciider it capable of n ithatanding 
the shuck of cavalry, they ga\ e tlie sol- i 
diers breast-plates and helmets, as de- 
fensive armour, together uitli long 
spears, halberts and heavy swords, as 
weapons of oflTeiice. They formed them 
into large battalions, ranged in deep and 
close array, so that they could present 
on every side a formidable front to the 
enemy. (See Machiavefs Art of War, 
b. ii. chap. ii. p. 451.) The men at arms 
ccjuld make no impression on the solid 
strength of such a body. It repulsed 
the Austrians in all their uttempts to 
coiupier Svvissorland. It broke the Bur- 
gundian gendaruierie, which w as scarce- 
ly inferior to that of Trance, either in 
number or reputation; and when first 
culled to act iti Italy, it bore down by 
its irresistible force, every enemy that 
attempted to oppose it. These ref)eat- 
ed pi;odfs of the decisive effect of in- 
laiitry, c'^iibitcd on such conspicuous 
occasions, restored that service to repu- 
tation, and gradually re-established the 
opinion vvhich had been long exploded, 
of its supeiior importance in the ope- j 
rations of war. But the glory the Sw iss 
had acquired, having inspired them with 
suclijiigh ideas of their own prowess 
and consequence, as frequently render- 
ed them mutinous and insolent, the 
princes who employed them became 
w’eary of depending on the caprice of 
foreign mercenaries, and began to turn 
their attention towards tlie improve- 
ment of their national infantry. 

Ihe German powers having the com- 
mand of men, w'hom nature has endowed 
with that steady courage and persever- 
ing strengtii which form them to be sol- 


I diers, soon modelled their troops in such 
I a manner, that they vied witii the 8\\ iss 
both in discipline and valour. 

The Trench luonaivlis, though more 
slowly, and witii greater dilliculty, ac- 
customed the impetuous spirit of their 
people to siibordinalioii and ili^ciplinc; 
and were at siicii pains to render ilieir 
national infantry rc^'pectablc, tliat as 
early as tlie rcigii of J.oiiis XU. severiil 
gentlemen of high rank !ud so far ahaii- 
1 doned thcirjaucieul ideas, us to cundc- 
I scend to enter iuto ilieir servlci*. 

The S])anmrcrs, whose sitiuiuon made 
it diilicult to employ any other lliaii 
their national tioop*, m the southern 
parts of Italy, which was the ciiief 
scene of tiiur operations in that eoim- 
try, not onlv ailopied the Swiss dbei- 
pliiie, hut impiovcd upon it, by mingling 
a proper iiumlier of soldiers armed with 
heavy muskets, in their hattulions; and 
thus forined that famous body of mf.in- 
trv, vvbich, during a centiirv and a half, 
v\as the admiral iim and lerror of all 
Europe. Tlie Italian states gradually 
diminished the number of their cavalry, 
and, in imitation of their more power- 
ful iieiglibours, brouglit the streugth of 
their armies to consist in foot soldiers. 
^•Voni this period, tlie nations of Europa 
have carried on war with forces more 
adapted to ewery species oK service, 
more capable of aciing in every coun- 
try, and better fitieil both for conrpu si*., 
and for preserving them. Sec Uobci r : 
son s View of the State of Europe, Boo!. 
1. pages 105 and 107. 

IxFANTCiiiE avcuLurii ri\, I'l. a 
cies ot French infaiurv, wlncii succeed- 
ed U> the legions that were eslabiishcd 
under Francis 1. in iniituiion of iho 
lloinan k'gions. This infantry was 
kept up as late as during die reign of 
Henry IV. when the whole of the foot 
cstabli&l.iiieiu was reduced into 
ineiits. 

Hvu\if~armtjd Invamiiv, among the 
ancients, w< re such as wore a eoiiijjlelc 
suit of uniionr, and engagcil with broad 
shields and hmg spears. 'J'liey wore tins 
flower and strength of Llic (Grecian ai- 
mics, and had the highest rank of iiiili- 
lary honour. 

Xt^/</-amer/I\rAXTiiY, amongst the 
ancients, were designed for skiiniishcs, 
and for iigheinf at a distance, Tlieir 
weapons were arrows, darts or slings. 

Light In TAN TRY have only been - in 
- use 
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use since the year 1656. 'J'hey have no 
cainp“Cf|iii[»aiit’ to amy, and thrir arms 
and aecuutrenieiit salt- much lighter than 
the conmioii inhintry, or battalion men. 
Wherever there ib liglit cavalry, there 
should h" sight iiduntry to act in con- 
junctiisn. 

Fo7rig/? ly I'A KTTiy ( Infant (iric ttran-^ 
frere, J'r.) Foreign troops were taken 
into pay, during the old monarchy ol* 
IVaiicc, at a very early period. In the 
reign of Philip, surnaniec^ le Rcl, or 
handsome, treaties and agreements were 
severally rtiteied into, for this purpose, 
with Jolm Railleul, king of Scotland, 
Eric, king of Norway, Albert, duke of 
Austria, and many other (lerman 
tirinccs, and witli llumbert, duke of 
V^ieniiois. 

Philip of Valois, likewise made use 
of foreign troops; and under Louis XI. 
the Swiss were taken into French pay; 
since that period, and until the r^volll- 
tion, which was accomplished on the 
loth of August, 179'2, several regiments 
were maintained under the diftcroni dci- 
nominntions of Swiss, German, Italian, 
Cntaloninn, Scotch, and Irish corps, or 
brigades. During the present w'ar the 
same system has been mure or less 
adopted by tlie Hritish government. 
Independent of foreign subsidies, it has 
been Judged expcdieift to admit foreign- 
ers of rank, and, uo presume, of milita- 
ry merit, witliiu those native limits, 
from whence heretofore (very stranger 
was jealously excluded. A ref( reiice 
to the oliicial Army List will readily 
point out the corps that come under 
this (leseription With respect to the 
60th, or Loyal American, it is netjessary 
to obs(^rve, that the original principles 
upon w'liich tliose battalions were esta- 
blished, have been totally altered. One 
battalion in particular, instead of being 
called American, should be named Ger- 
man. . For the colonel is a German by 
birth and education, and the majority 
of the corps are from that country. 

Ill thus adverting to the (50th regi- 
ment, we think it right to explain away 
nil absurd and contradictory opinion, 
which has prevailed of late years to the 
rcjiidice of that gallant corps. It has 
cen called tlie condemned regiment, 
froln«on idle, and unfounded notion, 
that the dilfercnt battalions, tliough 
forming a (lonsideruble part of the Bri- 


tish Infantry, were excluded from home 
sen ice, on account of some imputed 
misconduct. Their uniform good be- 
haviour IS a siifhcient refutation to the 
latter supposition ; and when ive state 
that the close of the American war, 
the battalions of the (lOth were formed 
for the cxj'.icss purpose of garrisoning 
our possessions in Canada, and as the 
means of providing^or those Americans 
who had suffered by their attachment 
to the Royal Cause, we may leave the 
subject without further explanation ; 
merely adding, that instead of being 
exiled from Europe, they have done 
duty in Ireland, and at the Isle of 
Wight. With respect to foreign 
troops m the pay of, and actually 
serving in Great Britain; theTe are 
/ivo Dutch regiments under two Dutch 
Generals, which in every seiibC of the 
word, come under the description of 
foreign infantry. Tiideed from the gc- 
.iieral convulsed state of Europe, and 
the gradual introduction of coercive 
measures, the business of arms seems 
necessarily to have taken an ascendancy 
over every other calling or profession. 

The foreign infantry, in the service 
of Great Britain, according to the re- 
turns delivered In on the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1800, consists of Loyal French Emi- 
grants, (hislries, i\Iortcmarf, Roll and 
Dillon ; Meuron ditto ; four ditto 
Dutch, each having a company of Artil- 
lery attached, and onfe Dutch Rifle with 
a company of Pioneers ; Lowenstien's 
corps, which was not completed, and 
one corps of foreign invalids. Staff to 
a foreign hospjtal. There arc besides 
sixteen unattached foreign cmicers who 
receive full pay, 1(56 ditto on half pay, 
504 aged and wounded ditto, 46 foreign 
ofticers widows, 44 children of foreign 
oflieers who have died in the King’s ser- 
vice. I'here is also a small corps of 
estafettes, which is attached to tlie 
wagon train, and consists wh()lly of 
foreigners. To these may be added the 
German or Hanoi erian legion. 

The Turkish Infantry (Injantcrie 
Turgue, Fr.) is generally composed of 
regiments that are chosen or select.<—- 
This body is first divided into two parts 
called Capicniy and Scrratcufy. The 
iiuHtia, which is named Capiculy, is 
subdivided into Janizatyesr, Agemolans 
Topeys, Cclegys and Sakkus. The Age- 
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molans constitute the military school, 
in which young men, destined for the 
corps of Janizaries are educated ; the 
2hpii/s ai*e Turkish cannoniers, the 
Gebef^i/s arc armourers, and the Sakkas 
are water-carriers. 

The Serri. truly Infantry is composed 
of AzuptSy IZiiu'/j/Sf Siemenpsj Lag- 
antgps and Mitsclfims. Count <ic Mas- 
silly ill his Ktnt militaire de TEmpire 
Ottoman, gives the fuliovving account of 
these corps. 

The Porto being convinced, that the 
body of Janizaries was not suHicicntly 
strung to garrison all the frontier places 
belonging to die Turkish Empire, esta- 
blished in the diiferent provinces new 
corps of infantry, whoso duty was simi- 
lar to that of the Janizaries, in camp and 
garrison. These corps were maiiiluiiicd 
at the expciice uf each Beglierbut or 
principality. Some writers have incon- 
siderately confounded this corps with 
that of the Janizaries, merely distin- 
guishing it by the name of Capicu/i/. 
It diilers, however, very materially from 
them, being superior in the formation 
of its divisions, more celebrated for the 
valour of its troops, and in every re- 
spect better disciplined. 

This corps is not upon the same 
footing as the militia called Capiculy. 
It is, in general under the direction of 
the Bachas of the diiferent provinces, 
the command of which is given to those 
persons who are either the particular 
iriends of tlie Bachas, or nave the 
means of bribing handsomely for the 
appointments. This militia does not 
receive any pay, unless it be actively 
employed, iftid its subsistence in that 
case is drawn from the provinces, much 
in the same manner as British militia is 
from the diiferent counties, at the 
nionthly meetings. With regard to its 
institution, the principal object of it is 
to support the Janizaries, and to replace 
them, when vacancies occur. 

The Serratcu/j/ infantry is divided 
into AzuptSj Jzarefps, Seimenys, Lag- 
and Musellitns. 

^ 1 ne number of the is not par- 

ticularly Hxed. They consist chiefly 
of independent companies, which arc 
distributed among the different depart- 
Aients of the Turkish Empire. They 
are distinguished among their own peo- 
ple by the diiferent names of die week. 


and they are divided into as many' odas 
or companies. 

These odas or companies arc indis- 
criminately subject to the orders of two 
general olficers,,^iz. the Azape-Agasi 
who is commander in chief of the azapes, 
and the Azape-Kiatiby their commis- 
sary general, who keeps a register of 
their names and cojuitries. 

Tiiey obey subordinate olfircrs culled 
Derys, Oda-Bascys and Baitaetars. 
There are tfn Derys aUut'htMl to each 
company, who may he properly coii- 
sidrred as corporals, entrusted v\iih the 
discipline of the soldieis. The Ujiitae- 
tars are the standard-bearers, luich 
standard belonging to an oda or com- 
pany consists of a horse’s tail, which 
Iiangs from the end of a lance, that is 
capped with a gilt ball. 'I’lic ollicers 
are moreover directed to superintend 
the messes belonging to tb<;ir diiferent 
companies. 

It is usual for each azape to be a 
native of the province, in which he 
sci-ves, and he is generally clothed after 
the fashion of the country. At Budii 
the a/apes were ordered to be dressed 
in the Hungarian manner, which con- 
sisted in a cloth cap bordered with skin, 
a sabre, an arrpiebuse or fusil > which 
similarity of dress and accoutrement 
has frequently coirfbunded the azapes 
with Hungarian Christians. 

The izarelys are chiefly employed in 
the frontier towns, and have charge of 
the artillery in the. room of the topeys 
or cannoniers. They are under the 
direction and command uf an artillery 
otliccr, w ho is sent from Coiistaiitinople 
and is called Topey-Agasi, 

Their number is uncertain, and they 
are not subdivided, as their employment 
depends wholly upon the quality and 
quantity of artillery that are used. One 
man is attached to small field pieces, 
and two to those of larger caliber ; so 
that instead of being distributed by 
companies, they areordoied upon duty 
according to the nature and number of 
the ordnance. 

They have no otlier oflicer, besides 
the one already mentioned, attached to 
them, w'hicU olheer is subordinate to 
the Bacha of the province, as their ser- 
vice does not require subaltern oliict*Vs. 
Tile Bolukys-Bascys are olficers merely 
employed to bring orders from the ge- 
neral 
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yirial oflicers, but tlicv cannot iiuerfere I 
in the direction or iiiaiia^c'iiient of the 
artillery. ^ 

I'he Sdiitcni/s art the least respectable \ 
body belonging to this national militia, 
bring composed wholly of peasanls, 
that ar<‘ called out and enrolled, like 
the suppleinenttiry militia of Gieal 
Britain, in cases of extreme necessity. 
Tls-y arc only in fact considered «is a 
ina^s of pfople, serving lojnrreasc the 
iniiriber of beticr (hseiphiied troops, 
without Iriving oiiy credit for military 
skill or valfair. Tiiey consist of Turks, 
Gieek.v, am! even of lloiuau Catholics, 
who enrol themselves in order to be ex- 
empted trorn the annual tax. 

Their only chief or eonnnandiug 
officer, is the bacha of the piovince. 
^'ho Seimcnvs belonging to Natolia are 
all Muhomedaiis. Tiu’v are called 
Jitjas, or j\leTi on foot, and altliough 
they do not receive au\ pay, except 
when embodied, they arc ncvertlieless 
divided into Buiiacs or Standards, wliicb 
are .similar to the Odd!*, and they obey 
their Seirrieny-Boluk-liascy, who com- 
niundd sixty irion that are attuclied to 
Ids standard, and to tlie Uaitactar, who 
escorts tlu*. standard, vnIucIi is generally 
red, altd of a model ate sr/e. 

The Seimenys usually do duty in 
ramp and garrison. I'or although the 
Turks place little eonfidciue in (diris- 
tiaiis, yet there have been iiistance.s 
w^iereiii their sei vices have been required 
on very important oi:casioiis. At the 
Siege of Vienna they employed Christian 
troops, and jncna.sed their infantry by 
those means very considerably; they 
«*\en formed a rcscive from troops of 
that descj i prion ; tmd their conduct was 
such, that they acipiired a marked re- 
putation by the obstinate resistance 
which they nuide at Colembergh. 

These troops, however, are in general 
ill-arined; having onl}' rough polislied 
sabres, and very indifferent arquehusses 
with locks, or bad fusils of different 
5i/( s, and eonse(}uently of little use in 
the Ii.'inds of such men. 

The La^uw^ifS are what we call mi- 
llers. This body is cliiefty coinposeil 
of Armenians and Christians, out of 
Gi^gpee or Bosnia, who being in the ha- 
bit of mining, are extrenujly serviceable 
in that line, and act under the imme- 
diate direction of s'ome old otficers called 


lagumgvs-bascys, or chiefs of the nii- 
ner.«!. Some particular privileges arc 
annexed to these appointments. 

'I'he Mumliims are Christian tribu- 
taries, whose duty is to inarch befoje 
the advanced guard of the army, to 
clear the roads and to construct bridges 
for the passage of the troops. Ou this 
acc ount they are called pioneers. 

The bachas of the different Turkish 
towns pay great attention to these mu- 
selliins or pioneers. They nut only ex- 
empt them from all taxes, but even give 
them lands and freeholds. By a par- 
licular priiilege which is attached to 
this oorpsj only five out of thirty are 
ohligc^d to do duty on a inarch, and 
they arc', then joined to the carpenters, 
whieh renders the sendee less fatiguing. 
» Their number is not fixed. It depends 
indc'ed, more or less, upon the popula- 
tion uf the ditlerent provinces, and on 
the extent of land which may be rfis- 
po.sod of in their favour. 

They are commanded by a bas-miisel- 
liiii, or principal person belonging lo the 
exempts, whose only duty is to super- 
inUiid the regular discharge of their 
funermns. 

Those, however, belonging to Natolia 
are subject to the Beg or Sangiah, who 
supermtends the distribution of their 
Mibhistence, &c. in the same manner 
that he docs that of the cavalry which 
is attached to his department. 

The only weapon they carry is a 
hatchet; but the neighbouring villages 
or the public magazines belonging to 
the artillery are obliged to supply them 
with pirk-axesaiid other tools tliat may 
be wanted in their profesMon,- They 
are .strictly forbidden the use of a sabre 
or fusil. 

Whenever the Turkish army is on its 
march, the musellims are obliged to go 
forward every preceding day, in order 
to prepare the way for its progress. 

During a siege they are frequcftitly at- 
tached to the garrison guns, which they 
work in the best manner they can; and 
when a town is besieged by the Turks, 
the mussellims are employed in the 
trenches, from which duty they derive 
considerable profit; so much so, that 
the janizaries are extremely jealous of 
them on these occasions. They are, in 
I a word, the most formidable body of 
i infantry which the Turks possess; for 
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the grouiitlwork of every species of at- 
tack or defence, a; id the iiiunagciueiit 
of all warlike machines rest upon their 
exertions. 

The INFERNAL. Strada gives a 
very curious and niteresting account of 
this iiiacliine, in his History of the 
Belgic War. 

The Infernal was tried by the English 
at Dunkirk and >St. ALdoes, and by the 
Dutch and En^dsh under King Wil- 
liam, It is likewise inentmucd by Grose 
in his History of ine English Army. 

The only time dining the Lie 
war at which its dreadful powers have 
been attempted, was in the iii'iiitli of 
Doeeaibcr, 1800, wiu^n a conspiracy was 
lurnud lodestioy Uonapartf*, then first 
ConsiiW of Franco. It lailed as to its 
iinnu'diate object, but pr<»ted by its j 
collal riL cifects, that the invention is*[ 
as debt. ’u live as the most sanguiiiC ! 
bmtchei of the human race could wiali. ( 
Sec MtU'hinea Infcrna'c.'i, j 

To INIEST, ( infect cr, V\\) This! 
word is more strictly applicable to | 
places tlian to things. ! 

'To In flst a place {inf ester an Uen^ Fr.) 
signifies to fretiiieiit any particular spot 
for the evident purpose of doing damage, ! 
to create uneasiness and cO commit cle- j 
predations. Thus fice-bootors or thieves 
are said to infest places, 

JNFINIJMENT PETIT, Fr. infi- 
nitely small. Modern calculators cal], < 
by this iiaiiio, cw-ry thing which is so 
exiguous that it cannot bo ('ompared to 
any other quantity, (ir wbioo is smaller 
than any oilier assiiiiiable quantity. The 
new calculation wliicli lias been adopted 
among gco.hotnci.ms ios[tocLlng quan- 
tities that are Inllnilcly ‘‘luall, is called 
the calculation ot injinitesiniafs. 

IN FIltAl AJIY. See Hosimtat.. 

INl'Xl'kXrrJLE, (injleiihlcf inchran- 
laUcy Fr.) not to be jjrevailcd on, im- 
moveable. livery elnef of an army 
that iseolicitoua to pu-serve good order 
and discipline, must not sulFer the least 
dijviations from established rules and 
regulations. 

INFLUENCE of example. In a 
military .sense the iulluence of example 
is of the greatest consequence. We 
have alre ly spoken gcncially on the 
nei'essity i " ^ood example (see Exam- 
ple); we thijik it proper further to 
observe, that tlie influence wliich every 
acUon of a commaiiding plHcer bears, 


is of so much importance to the service, 
as to reiuler it incumbent upon every 
superior person to consider its effects 
iquni the mind and conduct of an in- 
ferior. A circumstance once occurred 
(wc believe at Chatham) whi« h is be- 
come current in the army, and is Irc- 
quontly quoted, even in the navy. It 
was brleri} An oificer luippeniiig 

to appear upon the parade without being 
strictly uniform as to dress, was ordered 
to tail out.# Some little time after the 
conmiandiiig ulVici’i- (by wlioni the siib- 
‘-'teni bad been notieeii) was himself 
irregularly dressed; the latter availed 
himself of an opporlimily to meniioii 
tile cirLMiinstaiiee m a Liiutliar and good- 
hmiioureil inaiinci ; iqum which tlie 
former very shrewdly replied — It istrucy 
i>n'y that ] am no! •.trn Up uni form lo-dapy 
but po'i rcilf be p(*‘a.icd to recollect, that 
1 have the commanding officers leave. 
Tlie repartee w.is not ainis'^, as it rou- 
vc'yed It the -aine rime a sound piece 
of advice to every interior oliicer; but 
it did not justify the dmiation. Lord 
Duncan, from motiM s, we conceive, of 
duty, as well as jiiiiKaples of (economy, 
was so tenacious of regidai ity, that rallier 
than appear not sliu tly coriect, he has 
been known to have a second luj^val uni- 
form made of coarse flannel, wliich he 
constantly wore (ui board. Notvvith- 
stundiiig this laudable instuiice, it is 
well known, that boili in tiie army and 
navy, llie repartee ol‘ llic comuianding 
officer has been fVeouently used. 

IN FOllM KU.S, ( dcnonciateurs, Fr.) 
pel suns who inform in a court of judica- 
lure, before a luagistraie, or command' 
i'lg officer, ike. against such as trans- 
gress the lav/, ike. .Soldiers who give 
information of false musters, or of pay 
illegally dcUiint-'d, aie entitled to their 
discharge. See Mutiny Act, Sections 
27 lud fiO. 

IN ( ) ENT EUR, Fr. Sec E n o i n el r . 

Inoenieuii jpflr rapport il fArehilec-' 
fare civile, Fr. an engineer, who may 
be properly called an adept in civil ar- 
chitecture. A person of this description 
was always employed among the French. 
He was a skilful and intelligent man, 
perfectly master of mechanics; by which 
means he could invent machines for the 
purpose of mcrea&ing propellents, as 
either to draW or to raise hcai y loads 
with facility, or to elevate and direct the 
course of \vaters. 

8C 
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Inc EKi El/ll rn nrchitcd urv mUitaiye^ 
ail en"iiietT wlio is jxM lVctly master 
of militui'v arcliircrtiiio. The term it- 
self points out, ihiit the icquisitc qua- 
lifiCiUiuns are iiigemiity, skill, and an 
apt talent at iinenLion. All warlike 
iiiachiiics, such as cannons, &c. were 
fonrieriy called eiioine.s. 'fhe word 
engirt, Vi. and engine, Kng. come from 
the Larin ingenium, or in\ention. — 
These niachine>. were, indeed, frequent- 
ly called, in bad l^itii], ingcJiiu. 1 fence 
the etymology of ingdiieur-. I’lic situ- 
ation of irtginiiif', among tfio Frenrli, 
has always been deemed ( \lreinely |io- 
nourable. 'i’hey have al\\a\s listen t(» 
the iiighest ]»o',ts in the army, and tla ir 
skill and judgmrjit have always been 
thought indiapeii-^ably necessary in all 
the operatioi\s of war. We have al- 
ready pointed out, rmider the aiiich' 
Faci M.rn,) ilie outlines of tins impor- 
tant elianiLtcr. We only regiel. that 
the hinits of our mideitakiir.i will not 
admit the \<rv sensilde ohNcrvalions 
which are to lie found under the head 
iNciNiMii ill scxeral I'leia’li publica- 
tions. 

IxcKNii.ru Direct enr^ V\\ A re- 
sponsible person m the old rri ucli ser- 
\ice, whose duly was to Miperiuteud and 
take charge of a certain number of for- 
tilied towns or placed, and to transmit 
a regular account ol the actual state of 
the works, ami to represtnil whatever 
might app( ar defcctn c, or .stand in need 
of n’pair. 

Tngemicr en Chef, Fr. chief cn- 
giiici’i*. it was the Imsiiuss of this offi- 
cer to biipei intend ihe coustruetion of 
all sorts of miluarv works, having se- 
veral subordinate eiiginct I 'l under him 
to assist and put liis plans into execution. 
In order to make some disimcUoii be- 
tween the man of skill and genius, and 
the mere pretenders to know ledL'e in this 
great branch of inilitarN aeqniiements, 
It was Usual, during the monarchy of 
France, to cfdl all engineers that were 
acknowledged by guverimieiit, / ngenienrs 
ordinmrt .s du Uoi, engineers in ordinary 
to the king. 

The usual pay of the French engineers 
was, from vingt ccun or two pounds ten 
shii|jiigs up to one hundred tens or 
four pounds ten shillings p^'r month, ac- 
cording to each individuars length of 
service; peculiar talents or appointment. 


Persons were received as engineers by 
the su|)erinteiidanL of the board of oid- 
nance, after having passed a mathemati- 
cal examination; and the situation w'as 
the more eagerly sought after, inasmuch 
as it led to the highest military post; as 
that of marshal of France, to which the 
celebrated V'^anban was promoted. 

Ill 1755, the French engineers were 
formed into one corps, under the name 
of the royal corps of artillery and en- 
gineers; the principal officers of winch 
oomiminicalcd with the secretary of 
war, and received through him the 
kingS orders. 

No country has ever paid so much at- 
tention to the art of engineering, as 
France has under all her vicissitudes; 
am* this has iniscn, not so mm:<i from 
,a natural prt'dilection to that peculiar 
‘Study, ns from a conviction of its utility 
in all warlike operations; but most es- 
pecially in sieges. This class of iinli- 
tarv men was, liowexer, extremely ne- 
glected, until the reign of Jiuuis the 
XlN'tli. lew over saw, or were pre- 
sent at, above five or six sieges; being 
either wounded at the beginning, or 
during the operations of a siege, I'hey 
seldom indeed, witnessed the termina- 
tion of it ; and from the want of en- 
gineers, the investment of a town or 
fortified place became tedious, and many 
liv es were unnecessarily lost. Louis the 
XlVih, by his personal appearance and 
attention, gave fresh life to his army, 
and instilled into every part of it a spirit 
of subordination, vvhicii liad been hi- 
therto unknown. Ho was actuated by 
a thorough conviction, that in every 
I ''pecies of offensive and defetisive opera- 
I lion the use of artillery, under the 
I guidance of scientilic imui, was essen- 
tially requisite, fn no insUmee, how- 
ever, does the skill of an able engineer 
appear so mucli to advantage as in the 
iittm k of a fortified place. 'J'liis the king 
witnes.sed himself, and on that account 
he considerably increased the number 
of engineers. Persons of the first birth 
and distinelion beeanie candidates for 
situations in that honourable body. 

Whenever there was a deficiency du- 
ring a siege of subordinate engineers 
or ingcnicurs en second, it was usual 
among the French to select lieutenants, 
or sub-lieutenants from the different in- 
fantry corps to superintend the works, 
• tmd 
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and to sec that the workmen did their 
duty. They received an additional pay 
of ten (^cus, or one pound five shillings 
per month, in consideration of this ex- 
tra service ; and their being selecitd in 
this manner was a sure step to the rank 
and emoluments of an engineer. It 
has been very justly observed by a 
Trench writer,, that every infantry of- 
ficer should be acquainted with field 
fortification at least; for a thousand 
instances occur, in winch the imme- 
diate assistance of an engineer is re- 
<|uired, and to whicli, in actual service, 
it is impossible for the regularly bred 
officer of tiiat establishment to pay 
personal attention. We allude, among 
other cases, to the temporary defence 
of out^iosts, to the laying and spring- 
ing of fougasses, &c. ^ 

llefore the revolution, the frontier 
towns and other fortified places beloiig- 
to Trance, were under the direction 
of J50 engineers, called ingeniems du 
Jiol, wlio were subordiiiale to one di- 
rector-general. 

All instructions relative to the fortifi- 
cations passed through the latter ollicer 
to the king. 

All engineers %vere subject to the or- 
ders that the commissary general thought 
proper to issue, with respect to the at- 
tack or defence of places, the construc- 
tion of works, &c. and they were fur- 
ther directed to see, that all the neces- 
sary implements for a siege were duly 
provided. They gave in a weekly re- 
port to the director general of the pro- 
gress and state of the works, and had 
authority to draw' upon the treasurer for 
whatev er sums were w anted to jiay the 
contractors. Every engineer was par- 
ticularly enjoined to see that the con- 
tractors furnished good materials. 

IjJGENiEUB Tr. an indi- 

vidual attached to a general officer, for 
the purpose of drawing out plans, gco- 
graphicfal charts, &c. 

INdREZ, Ind. the English are so 
culled by the natives of Bengal: they 
are frequently called Wullagct, which 
signifies the country. 

. INHIBITION. See Embargo. 

INHUMAN, 'fi/zAw/aairt, Tr.) insen- 
sible to the common dictates of hu- 
manity. We have already said, that 
the chief of an army must be inflexible 
and immoveable with respect to good 


order and disciyline ; but on this very 
ground, neither he nor his followers 
can he iiihuinan. 

INJURE, fV. a particular phrase 
used by the Trench to signify contume- 
lious or oflensive language. In many 
instances, especially among military 
men, w'ords have occasioned the most 
serious quarrels. On this account young 
officers sliould be jiarticularly circum- 
spect in their behaviour to one another. 

TMMTOAL, iiostile. 

IN LISTING, the act of engaging 
soldiers to serve either in the cavalry, 
infantry, or artillery. For the regula- 
tions respecting the inlisting soldiers, 
see RLcutjrTiNo. 

INN-HOLDERS, or INN-KEEP- 
ERS, persons wlio iiave a licence to 
enable them to sell spirituous liquors, 
beer, &c. and who are obliged, by the 
conditions specified in that licence, to 
provide victuals and beer tor military 
men, under certain rcsl riotion.s. Sec 
39th and 40th Geo. 111. Cup. 2J, Art, 
XLl. XLII. XLIII. 

INNONDEll, Tr. See Ixundate. 

INQUIRY. See Court z)/* 

INROAD, incursion, sudden and de- 
sultory invasion, 

INSCONSED, in the military art. 
When any part of an army has fortified 
itself with a sconeV, or small work, in 
order to dcfcinl some pass, d^c. it is 
said to be inscoiiscd. 

INSIDE ^uard, a guard with the 
broad sword, to secure the face and 
front of the body, from a cut made at 
the inside of the posilioii above the w'rist. 
Sec Broads WORD. 

INSPECTEIJR, Fr. inspector. Mi- 
litary inspectors were originally insti- 
tuted among the Trench, after the peace 
of Aix la (diapello, in 1668. Two per- 
sons at tliat epoch occupied this im- 
portant situation ; one being called in- 
spector-general of cavalry, and the other 
inspector-general o.f infantry. Louis 
XIV. under whom France assumed over 
the rest of Euro])e a pryionderaucc of 
military character, increased the num- 
ber of inspectors, and ordered them to 
be distributed in the difTerent depart- 
ments for the purpose of reviewing the 
troops every month, and of transmit- 
ting to him regular statement of their 
effective force, &c. 

It was the duty of these inspectors 
3C 3 to 
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to examine rniniiti lv ai tlic commence- T 
nicnt of even' inonili the stntc ot men j' 
regiment, to look I’.e l>o«)ks belong- 
ing to the ‘•cvi‘i:il ro!rij»iuiie>i, and to 
mark out sm h nu n ns did not a|)|>e:ir 
fit for the e. Koch inspector had 
a separate dwt llinu-hoiiso allortod to 
liini in the garrison town of bis depart- 
inenl, ami lu* had I he jiower, on giving 
previous notice to the go\crnor, of or- 
dering the men under arms^ A brigade- 
major dellxe'ipd l»> biiji every evt mug 
the ordci b ol’ the thiy. 

Inspect ors-gencral of this dcsrription 
ranked the army, without bearing 
any direct commission, and in time of 
war, they were acknowledger! as general 
officers, brigadiers or roloucb’. 

Their inspection did not extend to the 
troops of the honsliold, ijie rreiieb, or 
Swiss guards, nor to the retiiment tin 
Rot injantcric. 'fhe artillery were also 
out of their superintendanre. 

Previous to the French revolution, 
tliere wt;re eleven inspectors of infaniry, 
and eleven of cavalry atiaelied hj the 
French army. There was likewise one 
inspector-general of infantry, and one 
intmeccor-genei’cd of cavalry. 

INSPECIKOK ile i'omtrui'tionyVi'. an 
officer in the Ficncli army, in whose 
presence all ydans and prolifes for forti- 
fication, 6lc. were diawn, before any 
work could he undertaken. An accu- 
rate estiiuatr was made of the wood 
which would be required to complete 
it. It was likewise a part of his duty 
to point nut to the ca.peiitcrs the pre- 
cise method by which ground plans and 
elevations, fijrts, batteries, and brigades, 
&c. wore to he condncied. It was his 
business, in a woid, to attend to the 
construction and repair of every part of 
a fortification. 

INSPECTING field office?' ofi a disi- 
trict, a responsible character, selected 
from the line, who is nominated by the 
War-office, to superintend and to vouch 
for the faithful dijptribution of monies i 
w'liicli are issued to officer.s acting on de- 
tachment, or <in recruiting parties, 
within the limits of his station. 

All district pay-masters arc strictly 
enjoined by the last (Jeneral Ucgulations 
(SfJipdule A) to got their muster-rolls 
and pay-lists duly autiu ntiaated, not only 
before a justice of the peace, hut to have 
them witnessed by the inspecting field 


\ officer. AH the rccruiliug officei -Vc. 

■ w'ltliin ihe limits of the *]. strict arc ac- 
eoiiiitahle and subiji I o ^'le i.opec- 

’ ting field ollicei. ft i^ (he ^ i . ihe 
I laltei to he puj-linilai ly in. iiiKC ill Ju.i ex- 
; ainiiULLi^ii of every thing wmeh apper- 
; tains tu tliereeruningseiv ice. Inspeetors 
i lici.eliu* c-omm uui oi'all recruiting par- 
I ties of regmriuts ol ''iivalry and iu- 
J fmtry in ihoir di«“lricis; ihcy arc au- 
j thorf/ed to give :m inleirneniate ap- 
' proval of llic rcriiiiis whom tiny judge 
i fit for sLi vicc, CNCtpt m cjscs where rc- 
! giinents .irc so qu.i.-tcrrd, as to render 
; it, la point, of distance, ccpially coiivc- 
nmiit for ihe rc'criiits to hc'st'iitto their 
own head qnai ters. Tlie senior officer 
j in each quarter is ordered to re}}ort to 
I the field officer of the district. *’No of- 
••ficer is to leave, his station even for one 
I tiny, withoni H'porting to the field olfi- 

* eer who ha.s the command of the re- 
1 crnitiiig parties in the distiict, or to*be 
: absent from it, for more than one day, 

; vvitliout, the previous permission of the 

• field oflic-er. ^Fhe field officers in their 
; dist riels, arc to lui re.sponsihle for the 
' dress, regnlaiity, and good conduct of 
, the ollicers, uon-couiinissioued ollicors 
1 and private men of the several reeiuit- 

ing parties under their command. They 
arc constantly to wear their uniforms, 

; whilst in their districts, and they are to 
.see, that his JMajcsly’s orders respect- 
' ing the due observance of discipline, 

' regularity, and uniformily, of appear- 
; ance among the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and piivates, he strictly 
and unef|uivi)cnlly adhered to. 

Field officers of district^ may order 
detachment courts martial, to he com- 
; posed of the recruiting officers in llieip' 
I districts, in the usual numher and ranks, 

I and they uic to approve of eveiy such 
I court-martial, and to direct the punish- 
j inent aw-arded tlierehy to be executed, 
mitigated, or remitted, as they shall 
! think expedient. They arc to receive 
i! orders from the inspector-general of the 
recruiting service, respeciing the nature 
of their returns; and all returns and 
reports are to come to the inspector ge- 
neral through them. Each district field 
officer has an allowance of ten shillings 
a day, in addition to the full pay of his 
respective regimental rank, and he is 
to be reimbursed for the actual ex- 
pence he incurs for stationary and post- 
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age ot* lettort.; ^\hirh charge must be y iiccuiitremeuts belonging to the difler- 
accompuniecl by a certificate upon ho- ! ent companies are examined by the licu- 
iiour. \ tenant colonel or major of the corps. — 

Each district field ufheer is allowed Specific returns are made by the olhcers 
to appoint a suh.iitc*rn ollicer (not em- . comuiandiiig troops or companies, b\ 
pkwed upon the recruiting service) to ! whom the debts or credits of the men, 
act as adjutant in the district. 'Hie i which have been made up and account- 
pay or allowance of such sulv.diern is * cd for on the ‘Mtli day in each month 
three shillings a d.'iv in addition to his I in infantry reiiimcnts, and on the l24th 
full regimental pay; he is also autho- | day in each second month in ca\alry 
rized to nominate two serjeants, with jj corps, are e\hiluied for <‘\aininati<m at 
the additional pay of sixpence each, one | head ipiarrt rs. This I'orms the groiind- 
to act as '^erieant-major, and the other ' work or basis of the general inspection, 
ns clerk to I he district. at which tlie troop or company book 

Kacli field-ofriccr may moreover give . should always he produci-d. 
directions to the hospital mate, who is ■; Privu/r l\si»iriiON of’ companies \s 
placed under his orders, to examine the ' the first step towards tin' olliei two, and 
recruits when broughtfor inspection, and ought to he made evei y Monday morn- 
to giv^ such medical assistance a.s may be ing, by each ol?:ccr commanding a troop 
in his power, to the several recruiting or eom-pany, or liy his subaltern, 
parties in the district he belongs to. Inspection e/ rtccc.«f.sfl/7V.<f is an exa- 
Wliencolonelsof regiments take upon inination of tlu* diiVcrcnt articles which 

tTiemselves the whole direclicn of the ! ever^ soldier is directed to have in good 
recruiting service for tlu'ir own corps, ' repair. The regular or established jiro- 
they must eonform to ifu' regulations • portion of necessaries that each sulilier 
which require returns to he made to tlic j; of cavalry or infantry is to be in pos- 
inspeetor general of tlie recruiting scr- |j session of on the 2ILh day of each 
vice; and they must instruct their o(U- Ij month, to entitle him to receive the 
errs to send weekly returns to tlie regu- | balance tliat may be then due to him, 
lilting field-olticer, in wliose district j consists in the following articles, 
they are stationed, of all the casualties ' Cava/?]!/. — 8 shirts, 2 pair of shoes, 8 

tliat have occurred. Sec pages 105, I pair of stockings, 1 pair of gaitei**, I 
106, 12r, and 108 of the General Re- . forage cap, 1 sadllle-hag, 1 pair of caii- 
giilatioiis. I, vas, or vioollcn, over-hose, 1 cam as, or 

INSPECTION, a strict examination, 1' woollen frock or jacket, t stock, 1 hlack- 
a (;lose survey. It likewise signifies su- * hull, 2 brushes, 1 curry-comb and brush, 
perintendance. Inamililary sense it ad- l mano-coinb and spnrige, 1 horsc- 
mits of both interpretations, ami iiiay ho ,, picker. 

considereil under two spccilic heads, ! Infatif ?]/. — 8 shirts, 2 pair of shoes, 
each of v^hich hranrhes out into a va- \\ q pair of stockings, or 2 pair of socks, 
riety of general, rogiincntal, and com- ; l pair of long gaiters, 1 forage cap, t 
jmny duties. puck, 1 stock, 1 black-ball, 2 brushes. 

A general iNSPrcrioN is made an- Private I\^pel\\os o/Vov/w. Twenty 
imally by the reviewing generals of dis- minutes or more before’ the general pa- 
triots. JEvery regiment, on this occa- raile, every troop oi company should be 
sion, is minutely looked into, and a drawn up on its troop or private parade, 
faithful account must be delivered by and each man he narrowly inspected by 
each cominandiiig odicer of the actmll an oliicer. VVlicn the dress and accou- 
stale of his regiment, together with all trementshave been looked at, the troop 
the casualties tliat have occurred during or company standing at open ranks, 
the current year. The interior cccono- and w'ith shouldered arms, will receive 
my of the corps is not only investigated the following words of command from 
. to the bottom, but the discipline of the the senior olliccr. 
men is likewis'b examined. I’or a more Open pans — slope, or port flrws— The 

particular explanation of the latter, see pans and locks will he narrowly inspect- 

Review. ^ ed. — Carr]/ arms —shut pans-^order 

Regimcnfa/ Inspection is made once anns-^draw ram~rods — at which word 
a month by the commanding ollicer. — the men draw and put them in the 
The clothing, the necessuries, uruiS; and pieces, springing them successively as 

the 
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tlve officer comes up to tlicm^ but not 
returning thfin untal the vhole troop or 
coinjjiiny lias been examined. The offi- 
cer will carerully examine the nob of 
curb rain-rntj, and detc‘rinine from its 
appearance whether tlie inside of the 
lane! be clean. On some particular 
occasioii'^^, e‘'|)ecialJy when a party is 
ordc'jcd upon immediate duty with hall 
cartridges, a more minute examination 
of tlie musquet sliould take, place. The 
jrn icla r is not always suflicicfit to ascer- 
tain the state of the interior part of the 
touch-hole, as it can only enter in one 
direction; it is therefore recommended 
to order the men Butts to the Jnmt, I 
after whicli they arc to blow' down the 
L;irrels,hy applying his hc-ind to the touch 
hole, the olliccr will be able to know 
the real state of the vent. When the 
arms have been examined, the men will 
be ordered to handle arms^fu hayonefs. 
^When the bayonets ami slings will be 
inspected — unfijc bayonets — ease arms — 
s(u7kI at ease, 

Inspe(tion (Ics gardes et dHachc- 
mens, Kr. Private inspection of guards 
and detaclimenrs. This is done, in the 
first instance, by the serjeants and cor- 
porals, and afterwards by the' oHiccrs 
of troops or companies. 

IN .Sl^ECl'OK- (VewfTrt/ of Cavalry, a 
general olheer, whosf particul.ir duty 
is to inspect all caxalry regiincnts, to 
report the slate of the horses, and to 
rcevive spetillc aeeounrs fiom the dif- 
ferent corps oi' their aelual state; be 
comnmnicsites with the commander in 
chief, ami wbemver aeaialry regiment 

ordered to be dl&bamU'd, it innst be 
looked at by the inspec'tur general, be- 
fore it is linally liroken. 

77r ; u/ of the rccruUing 
sn vire, an ollicerof rank tbroiigb whom 
the lield-ullicers of districts, and co*u- 
neJs of regiments (when they personally 
inaimge llie recrniling seriueof their 
own corps) transmit their several le- 
turns to the adjutant general’s office. All 
recruiting ptirties which are sent to tlie 
great inanidacturing towns in England 
and Wales, as also to .Scotland and Ire- 
land, must be pre\ iously authorized so 
to do by the inspec tor general. 

I^SPF.c^OJl (y’ r hilling. Two field-of- 
ficei^Tiave lately beeiiappoiined as per- 
manent inspectnis of c'lotiiir.g. These 
inspectors, or tlie inspectors for the 
Mine being, arc directed to view and 


I com pare with the sealed patterns, the 
clothing of the several regiments of ca- 
valry and infantry, as soon as the same 
shall have been prepared by the respec- 
tive clothiers ; and if the said clothing 
appear to be conformable to the sealed 
pattfM*ns, they are authorized to grant 
two certificates of their ^ iew and ap- 
proval thereof; one of whicli certiiicates 
is to be deli\ered to the clothier, to be 
sent with the clothing to the head quar- 
ters of the corps, and the other to be 
lodged with the general clothing hoard, 
as the necessary \oiicher for passing the 
assignment of tlic allowance for the said 
clothing. 

All clothing must he viewed, and cer- 
tificates be signed by both iiisjic c tors, ex- 
cept in cases w'herc the absence of*^one of 
them shall he unavoidable; in all which 
cases, the cause of such absence is to he 
staled by the other inspector, in his cer- 
tilicate of the view of the clothing. * 
Inspectors of clothing are to follow' all 
instructions which may be transmitted to 
them from the commander in chief, the 
secretary at war, or the elotliing-boaid, 
]nspk(iok ty' health, a civil officer 
of professional knowledge and abilities, 

! who is appointed by the MedicabJIoard 
to visit tlie honpitals, lailitary jdaces of 
coii/iiienient, and sbi[)s allotted for the 
sick in the service. He likewise exa- 
iiiiiies into the state of traii'^ports be- 
fore troops ate embarked. His pay dur- 
ing the late war was 31. per diein. ' 
iNsi'j.rioii uf liospituh, the next on 
the slatf to the surgeon general. 

LNSTAJ.LATJON, the act of in- 
vesting any one with a military order. 

lN8'IT\\j(yiI()N drsj)?’ociH criminc/s, 
Fr. A iinlitai y form or process in cri- 
minal matters. In the old French ser- 
vice, when troops were in garrison, it 
was the duly of tUe tJiwii major to is- 
sue out the regular form of pioceediiig 
against all ollicers, serjeants, and sol- 
diers who were accused <if crimes or 
iiiisdeineanoiirs. The majors of corps 
exercised this function w lien troops were 
encamped. Tiiere was a specific form, 
subject only to a few alterations with 
respect to terms and expressions, by 
winch all sorts ot‘ military crimes were 
investigated. Desertion w'as the chief 
and most prevalent crime among French 
soldiers. It berame the pccidiar busi- 
ness of the major, whether in garrison 
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or ill the field, to explain and bring for- 
ward every thing that might establish 
the truth oV the accusation ; and he act- 
ed on this occasion, as the attorney-ge- 
neral does in civil mutters; only with 
this ditierence, that the latter explained 
the grounds of his indictment before a 
judge, whereas the former, not only ex- 
posed the nature of the case, hnt drew 
his own conclusions and bounded his 
verdict. 

I’hosc olTicers ’\\ho may be disposed 
to enter more largely into the subject of 
Fieucli inilifarv process, as conducted 
befoixj the revolution, may be satisfied 
by perusing Le Code Afilitaire, ou deux- 
ieme vohime da service de. t Infan teric, 
page ICJiJ; and we refer all British of- 
ficers fti general to Mr. Tytler’s late 
publication ou Kii^lish military law. 

jMililan/ INS riiU MEN'l'S (instru- 
mvH'i militaircHy) Fr. By the sound of 
nfllitary iiistruments, the troops belong- 
ing to the seveial armies in Kurope, 
ike. are directed in their vaiious mo\c- 
iiiciits. 

The instruments which are peculiar 
to the cavalry of most nations are the 
trumpet and the cymbal, lii France 
dragoon regiments iii goiicral adoiited 
the drum in coinnioii with the infantry. 
A certaiu mimhcr of fifcrs are likewise 
allowed in foot regiments, tfauthoys 
and clarinets do not form any part of 
the music vvliich is sanctioned and paid 
for by the public. Colonels of corps, 
however, ffeijuently entertain a bund 
either at their own cxpenci’, or out of 
what is called the stock-purse. 

The pri^icipal military iiistruincnts 
which were used among the antients, 
whether tor ca>alryor infantry, consist- 
ed of the trumpet, the cornet, and the 
biiccina or French horn. 

Warlike Ixstucmkms used hy the 
Turks. The 'furks make use of wind 
and clashing instruments of different 
shape:! and sizes; all, except one w'ind- 
instruinont, are better calculated for 
pomp and ceremony, than adapted to 
military service. 

The clashing instruments, which the 
French call instnimens d choc^ consist 
of two sorts of' drums, and an instru- 
ment which is made of two plates of 
metal. 

Their wind-instruments consist of a 
winding or crooked trumpet, and of a 
wooden life. 


Tlie big drum, which they call daul^ 
stands three feet high. It is carried by 
a mounted drummer, who makes use of 
a thick stick, with which he strikes tlie 
upper part, and a small one, with whicli 
he plays upon the under one; these he 
applies alternately, with much ingenui- 
ty of hand, and great gravity of counte- 
nance. 'fhis is the only instniment 
which the Turks use in military exercise 
or maiKeiivres. The big drums are coii- 
sLantly beaL^ when the enemy is near, 
and round all the out-posts, in order to 
keep the sentinels upon the alert. Ow 
these occasituis iho driimiuers exclaim 
with aloud voice: .hinder Allah! that 
is, (bid is good! or as the French 
interpret it — JJU'u lion. 

’^I'lie two small drums, or the kettle 
drums, serve as marks of di^tinetioii for 
the baclia’s family, and likewise us sig- 
nals when the troops aie to inarch. 

'FIk'v contribute greatly to the general 
hariiiuny of a concert. The 'I'urkisli 
name for them is Sadar Na^ara* TIki 
bachas, or bashaws with three tails are 
entitled to three kettle ilrunis, which are 
fixed on each side of the saddle, and are 
boat in the same manner tlnu. those in 
other services are. 

There is likewise another sort of 
Turkish instrument called zill, which 
consists of two hffllow brass plates, on 
whose convex side is fixed a ring, snfli- 
ciently large to ctiiitaiii the grasp of 
tlircc lingers. By clashing them season- 
ably together, an agreeable silvery sound 
is extracted. The bashaws with three 
tails are eaeli entitled to two sets of 
these iiislruiaeiils. 

'J ’here arc two sorts of wand-instru ' 
incnts used among the Turk«i, they ilif- 
fer \ery mucli hotli v»ith regard to the 
maimer in which they are played, and 
to the materials with which they are 
made. The first is the trumpet, which 
is made of the same metal that ours are, 
but are somewliat longer; tliey arc cal- 
led boj'i. 'J'lie man who blows this trum- 
pet is always mounted on horseback, 
and every bashaw with three tails is in- 
ti tied to have seven. 

I'lie second instrument is made of 
w'oud; it is a sort of pipe or flute with 
five holes; the Turks call it zurnadcr. 
The person ,w’ho plays this instrun^iit 
is on horseback, and every basliuw vviili 
three lulls is entitled to five. 

I 'Abe 
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The souiidii which isisuc fmni liicse 
diflfercnl instruineiit.'s would he extreme- 
ly harsh to the ear, were they not in 
some degree harmonued by the great 
drum: when the whole is played toge- 
ther, the edecL is both iiiarLial and plea- 
ban t. 

Surs^ica/ Inst iiuments directed to be 
pf'ovidcdj'or the use of rcf^iment ul hospi- 
taU. An anipnlatiiig saw, with spare 
blade, 1 inelaearpal saw, with ditto, 21 
curved needles, *2 anipntati»g knhes, 1 
eatlin, 2 tenaculums, 1 bullet forceps, 1 
pair ot hone nippeis, 2 screw touini- 
<|uets, 1 held loiirni(]uets with handle, 
2 calico compresses, 2 trcplKiics, with 
sliiling b;y3, 1 trepliiue loireps. 1 ele- 
vator, 1 laiitwiilcir, a brush, key iiisliu- 
inents for teeth, to hi trephine handle, 
b scalpels, 2 silver cathethers, 1 trocar 
with spring 4Uid introductory canitia, 1 
ditto ditto, and canul.i ibr hydrocele, I 
probaiig, d long silver probe, 1 large 
bougie. 

tSiirgictil Lvb'i Rt- MEN I s (lirrcfcd to be 
provided for thcfieUL An anujutatiiig 
saw, 1 inelacarptil saw', 12 curved nee- 
dles, 1 amputating kiul'e, 1 <\itlin, 1 
screw Lourniquet, 1 silver catheter, 1 
elastic ditto, 2 trephines to lit one han- 
dle, 1 trephine forceps, 1 elevator, 2 
sculpeks, 1 bnllet forceps, 1 troi'ar with 
spring and inlrovluctciy euniihi, t tnn ar 
with spring caiiula lor liydroceh*, a 
brush, a tenuculuni, thread for liga- 
tures. 

To INSUL'r, (insu/ler, Fr.) in a mi- 
litary signihcation, is to attat'k boldly 
and in open day, without going through 
the slow operations ot’opcning ircuclies, 
working by mines and saps, or having 
any recourse to those usual forms ot’ 
war, Ijy advancing gradually towards 
the object in view. An eiu-iuy is said 
to insult a coast, wlien lie suddenly ap- 
pears upon it, and debarks with an im- 
mediate jiurpose to attack. The ]^ri- 
tibh forces under the coiniiiand of Sir 
Jialph Abercrombie, insulted the Dutch 
coast when they took possession of the 
llelder, in consequence of a bold de- 
scent. In attacking fortilied places it 
is usual to insult the counterscarp, in 
order to avoid the destruction wliicli 
would naturally follow, if the besieged 
batRiiue eiiougli allowed them to give 
efibet to the ditTcrent mines that must 
necessarily have been prepared beneath 


i; it. Tlic grenadiers are always employ- 
) cd on tiicse occasions, accompanied by 
workmen and uitiiicers to secure the 
post, alter it has been taken by assault. 

INSU I /r li {nicttrc horsd\) Fr. to take 
such mcasuivb and precautions, either 
111 a fortilied town or camp, as to be 
able to resist an enemy’s attack. 

JNiSIj IKiKN'I’S, ^ uisur^ens. It.) All 
vassals in Hungary when assembled to- 
gctlu r in coiiacqiiciice of the general 
proclamation by Uaii and A mere Ban 
aic so called. 'I'his, liowcvcr, does not 
j happen except in cases of great eaiicr- 
j gciicy, when they arc headed by the 
IVnicc Balatinc of iriing:iiy,mid niaicb 
to the deleiiee of their frontiers, 'flie 
Hungarians have sonn-limes indeed g«)iie 
br^oii'd them, in older to suppoft their 
sovereign’s right, and have acted ollen- 
*sivcly in the neighbouring countries. 

'I’lias term is al&o geaierallv applied to 
any body of intu that rise m cqieii il:- 
bellinii, against an established luithori- 
ty. 'J'hus, tile Americans whc*n they 
lirst opposed the British troops, were 
insurgents, as they had formerly ac- 
knowledged the power that sent them 
ov or. 

IN'rEMAGKNC’K, in a military 
I senst‘, may be variously applied, and of 
course has difl’ere’iit signilicatioiis. No 
geiu ral can be said to be in any degree 
qualified for the important situation 
which Jic holds, unless, like an abhv 
minislCT of state, he be constantly pre- 
pared with the requisite means to obtain 
the best intelligence; respecting the 
movements and the designs of the ene- 
my he is to oppose. On the other hand. 
It is not possible to concciife a greater 
Clime than that of aifordingiiitelligeiicu 
to an cnemv, and thereby bringing 
about the overthrow and destructic'n of 
a whole army. A I'rencli military 
wriier, (to whose work vve have the sa- 
tisfac’tioii of being frequently indebted 
for iiuicb general and useful know*le<lge) 
makes the following observations re- 
specting the latter species of intelli- 
gence, wliicli he classes under two spe- 
cific heads. 

He justly remarks, that to hold' cor- 
respondence, or to be dii intelligence 
w itn an enemy, ( etre d' intelligence avec 
l^Ennemi ) is not only to betray your 
king, but likewise your country. Ar- 
mies and fortilied places are almost al- 
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ways surprized and taken by means of 
a secret intelligence, which the enemy 
keeps up with domestic traitors, acting 
in conjunction with commissioned spies 
and delegated hirelings. 

A garrison town may be taken by 
surprize, under the iiilluence oF secret 
intelligence, in two different ways. — 
The one is when the assailant, to whom 
the place has been surrendered, is not 
bound to join his forces to those troops 
by whom he has been admitted; the 
other, when it is necessary that an as- 
sault should be made by openly storm- 
ing, by throwing shells and by petards, 
or by stratagem. 

The first species of intelligence may 
be held with a governor who has influ- 
ence enough to direct the will and ac- 
tions of the garrison ; with a garrison 
which is indisposed towards the gover- 
nor and the olheers that command the 
tiwops; with the inhabitants who have 
undertaken to defend a place where no 
garrison is stationed, and lastly wi ill the 
prevailing faction, where there are two 
parties chat govei n in a free town. 

The other species of intelligence may 
be practised with a governor who either 
wants power, oris afraid to tamper with 
die fidelity of the garrison ; with some 
particular officer, serjeants, or soldiers; 
w nil the body of inhabitants who think 
differently from the armed force that 
overawes them, or with active and 
shrewd individuals, who have access tu 
the ruling party, and can skilfully com- 
bine affected loyalty with secret disaf- 
fection. 

There is not, how^ever, in human na- 
ture perhaps a more insidious, or a 
more dangerous ground to tread on, 
than that of secret intelligence ; nor are 
the faculties of the mind ever so much 
put to the test, as when it is necessary 
to listen to the report of an individual, 
who, whilst he is betraying one side, 
may be equally disposed to dupe the 
other. A wise general will consequent- 
ly hear every thing, and say nothing; 
mid a wise man, let his secret wishes be 
what they may, will warily consider, 
whetlmr the person who insinuates to 
him even the pqssibility of a plot, does 
not at that instant endeavour to get in- 
to his confidence, for the sole purpose 
of acting contrary to his supposed views, 
and of betraying the man who has un*- 
folded other schemes. It is certainly 


justifiable policy, either in the governor 
of a town, or in a geuernl, to affect to 
give into the views of any man or party 
of men whom he has cause to suspect, 
and whose ultimate object he is deter- 
mined to defeat. I3ut he should be 
equally cautious, how ho listens to the 
communications of sjiies or informers. 
The veil of lioiiesty is often assumed 
to cover a deep-laid scheme of villainy; 
and apparent candour is the surest path 
to unguardifd conlidence. When vil- 
lains voluntarily unfold themselves in 
such a manner as to convince an able 
and penetrating officer, that their trea- 
chery can be depended upon, much 
blood may be spared by making a pru<^ 
per use of their inielligeiice. This 
axiom has prevailed in every civili/cd 
country; and should be well attended to 
by thinking men. For when a battle 
has been gained, it avails little to ask, 
whether’ tiie enemy owed his success 
to force or treachery? No treachery, 

I however, is admissible, or should be 
sanctioned by belligerent powers, which 
militates against those laws of nations 
that are founded upon the wise basis 
of humanity. Private assassinatimiSy the 
use of poison, or the disregard of paroles 
of honour, must be generally reprobated J 
and whatever general obtains his ends 
by any of these da*k means, his name 
snould be stamped with infamy, and 
he himself be exposed to all the melan- 
choly casualties of retaliation, 

INTKNDANT d' Annie, Fr. under 
the old government of France, the in- 
tendants d^ll'lnccs, or superinCeiidants 
of the army. v\ ere principal inspectors 
of all sorts of stores, &Ck that were ne^ 
cessary for the troops. The French 
general officers and governors of forti- 
fied towns, held continual intercourse 
with the intendunts or supervisors, who 
directed every brunch of the commis- 
sariat. « 

When the ioteiidaiit d^urmee was non. 
likewise intendunt de province, he was 
directed to accompany the troops, to 
visit their line of encampment or canton- 
ment, and to require of all the subordi- 
nate intendants, the regular proportion 
of stores and provisions, and to see, that 
they were supplied according to con- 
tract, and with punctuality. 

INTKlUOli, ( inUrieur, Fr.) inward^ 

‘ internal. 

3D* iNfsi- 
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Interiok Flanking Angle, is form- 
ed by the curtain anti Hue of defence. 

Interior Radius, the part of an 
oblique radius oxteiidini' from the cen- 
ter of the polygon to tlie center of the 
bastion. 

Interior Side. The line of the 
curtain, produced to the two oblique 
radii of the front; or a line drawn from 
the center of one bastion to that of the 
next. 

IxTERTOR Slope. See Talus. 

INTERMEDIATE ( intermediate, 
Tr.) any thinfi; that is, or lies between. 
See Intermediate Posts. 

INTERSECTION, the point where 
two lines cross each other. 

INTERVAL, ( interval tc, Fr.) any 
space between. A word variously applied 
in military dispositions and innna^u- 
vres, to denote any given distance or 
space. 

Interval between treo battalions, 
the space which separates them when 
they ai*e drawn up for action, or when 
they are encamped. This space is gene- 
rally wide enough to admit the march 
of another battalion, that is to saY> it is 
equal to the extent of its front when in 
line. When troops are encamped for 
the purpose of investing a town or for- 
tified place, the interval is much great- 
er, and seldom or ever less. 

Interval between the line and the 
camp. This comprehends the space 
whicli lies between the camp and the 
line of entrenchments. It is generally 
from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred toises in breadth ; &o that the 
diderent battalions and Mjuadrons which 
are necessary for the •security of the 
camp may have room to move in, while 
sulhcient ground is left in the rear for 
troop.s to pass and repass us occasion 
may require. The same observation 
holds good with respect to coiitnivalia- 
tion. « 

INTERVAIJ/E dii Camp d la ligne, 
Fr. See Interval between the line 
and the camp. 

To INTRENCH, to secure against 
the attack of an enemy, by digging a 
ditch or trench, . 

SbiNTRENCU upon. To invade, to 
make incroachments upon the property 
ONkirritories of another. 

INTRENCHMENT, arty work that 
fortides a post against the attack of an 
enemy. The word is generally used 


to denote a ditch or trench with a pa- 
rapet. Intrenchments are sometimes 
made of fascines, with earth thrown over 
them, of gabions, hogsheads^ or hags 
filled with earth, to coveV the men from 
the enemy's fire. See Retrench- 
ment. 

INTREPIDI'^^ (intrepiditi, Fr.) 
an unqualified contempt of death, and 
inditlerence to furtune, as far as it re- 
gards personal safety; a fearlessness of 
heart, and a daring eriterprize of mind. 
Accordinsi: to Rochefoiicault, intrepidi-* 
ty, especially with regard to military 
daring, implies firmness of character, 
great con fidence of mind, and extraordi- 
nary strength of soul. Buoyed up and 
supported by these qualities, (which are 
sometimes natural and sometiiXies ac- 
quired,) men become superior to every 
'emotion of alarm, and are insensible to < 
those perturbations of the heart which 
the prospect of imminent danger almifst 
always engenders. Chevalier Folard 
deliiies it to he a settled contempt of 
death, a species of courage which so in- 
toxicates the mind, as to make it leap 
over the sober bounds of judgment and 
discretion ; an enthusiastic impulse, 
which urges us forward and renders 
danger imperceptible; or, if discovered, 
raises our sensations beyond the least 
impression of fear. This definition ap- 
pears extremely Just. Were we dis- 
posed to eiitcn* into instances of illustra- 
tion, it would not be diihcult to find 
them among our own countrymen, es- 
pecially' among the. illustrious charac- 
ters Lfiat have raised the British Navy 
to the highest piiiuaclc of human glory. 
The iiieniion of the battle bf the Nile 
will, however, be sufticient for our pur- 
pose. Lord Nelson, whether he be on 
his own eleiiient, or be destined to act 
on shore, seems to possess this quality 
to the full extent of its defuiitioii. 

A general may he said to act with 
intrepiditi/, when, v\ith forces inferior 
to tliose of his enemy, and under all the 
disadvantages of ground, &c. he hazards 
a general action, attacks his whole front, 
mid dually defeats him. This hardiness 
and eiiterprize of character not only 
surpri/.o an enemy, but Jikewise d'cate* 
emotions of wonder. If, on the con- 
trary, a general at the head of a small 
army should be known to act against 
another tliat is superior to liim in every 
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point, except that of talent and military 
skill, and it, by means of these qualities, 
the former should, by able manoeuvres 
and wrll-concei’ted measures, render all 
the designs and attempts of the latter 
fruitless and abortive (at a time and un- 
der circumstances, which miglit dis- 
hearten almost any other general,) it is 
then fair to conclude, that the conduct 
of such a general is the emisequeiice of 
great military knowledge; but it can- 
not, with propriety, be said to be the 
result of intrepidity; for it must be evi- 
dent, that before any very dangerous 
stop has been taken, most of the obsta- 
clej ha^e been previously removed, or 
rendered practicable. 

An olHcer, who is not under the iii- 
fliienctf of that species of intrepidity 
wliicli we have described, when he has, 
once got upon equal ground, or finds it 
necessary to risk an action, will, with- 
out hesitation, advance against his ene- 
my, depending wholly upon military 
skill and the superior disposition of his 
line of battle. Full of resources, and 
with great presence of mind, he will 
march forward and obtain a victory, not 
by dint of courage, or by the mere fa- 
vour of fortune, but through judgment, 
military ingenuity, and great tactical 
knowledge. And yet it would be an in* 
justice done to ihe character of such an 
olheer, were it imagined, that he could 
act ill this manner without possessing 
great intrejiidity. We are rather of 
opinion, that such a man must have the 
most iiiidauiited coui'age, with the addi- 
tional advantage of consummate pru- 
dence, founded upon iinlitary know'- 
Icdge. TIftj intrepidity of his soul is 
c:alincd by the cooler judgment of his 
head; he is aware of difHcultics, but 
Is not disheartened by their appearance; 
he is, on the contrary, encouraged to 
surmount them by that self-possession, 
and by that unshaken presence of mind, 
which enable him to execute what might 
seem impracticable to others. 

Mere intrepidity is of a lively, impe- 
tuous nature, restless and impatient of 
restraint, which, though it may not de- 
generate into downright animal bruta* 
iity, is nevertheless very far from being 
strictly rational or enlightened. If the 
person who acts under its immediate in- 
ti uence be quick in bis perceptions, his 
conduct is generally marked by some 


imprudent measure, some enterprise 
that bids defiance to reflection, and by 
some attempt that is as hastily executed 
as it has been inconsiderately planned. 
An intrepidity of this species is seldom 
found in the first class of military cha- 
racters; sometimes indeed, but rarely, it 
has been accompanied by great prudence 
and foresight. 

In this nurnhor may be considered 
some ancient and modern heroes, such 
as AlexandeV the Great, Charles King 
of Sweden, Henry IV. ot’ France, and 
though last, not least, the brave and 
short-lived hero of Quebec— Immortal 
Wolfe! If instances be found in their 
histories where prudence and discretion 
have been overleaped by an intrepidity 
of soul that w'as too actively disposed on 
certain occasions, the effect was tempo- 
rary, and easy to be traced to a cause 
which was too powerfully engrafted up- 
on their nature, to be always subject to 
cobtroul. 

INTRIGUANT, Fr. a person wim 
puts himself forward ; an intriguer in 
politics,&c. a confined politician. lienee 
the French say, ee 7i^e!(t qu*un intri* 
he is a mere scliemer. 

JNTUIGUFIl, Fr. to embroil; to 
plot; to puzzle; as, intriguer son ew- 
nemi, to puzzle one's enemy. 

5’IxNTRIOnKUyF/-. to bustle about; 
to put one’s self forwanl, &c, 

INVALID, (invalidc, Fr.) properly 
includes every soldier that has been 
wounded, or has suffered materially in 
his health, and in consequence of his 
good conduct, has been recommended 
to a certain provision for life. Chelsea 
hospital is the place allotted for the rc?- 
ception of sucli objects of public grati- 
tude and benevolence, in this country. 
Before the building of the hotel des in* 
valides at Paris, all soldiers of the above 
description, who belonged to the French 
army, were distributed among the fron-^ 
tier towns, and enjoyed a certain allow'- 
uiiec for life. 

In England, and, vre presume, the 
custom still exists under the new order 
of. things in France, those invalifl sol- 
diers who are reported not wholly in- 
capable of bearing anns, are occasion- 
ally sent into garrisoned places, and do 
duty with the regular army. ‘ 

Invalid-Battalion. ^Veteran. 

INVASION, (invasion, Fr.) in war, 
D S tJie 
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the entrance or attack of an enemy on 
the dominions of another. 

INVENl’AIRE des Effets ties Qffi^ 
ciers decedfs, Fr. Inventory of the ef- 
fects of deceased officers. As the French 
regulations on this head were more spe- 
cific than those expressed in our Arti- 
cles of War, w'e shall premise the ex- 
tract from the latter, by the following 
particulars which were m force during 
the old government of France. 

When governors, comnlandants of 
places, staff uilicers, commissaries of 
war, engineers and officers entrusted 
with the care of artillery, died in tlieir 
several provinces or allotted quarters, 
the judges or magistrates belonging to 
the spot where such deaths occurred, 
sealed up the effects of the deceased, 
and took ati inventory of their property 
without being, in the least, controulcd 
by any .species of military authority. 
On the removal of the seals, the town- 
major or his adjutant received a specific 
statement of every thing which apper- 
tained to the situation or a[)poiiittiienC 
of -the deceased person or persons, 
which statement was transmitted to 
government. 

The creditors of the deceased pre- 
ferred a sciiedule of debts contracted 
in each place of residence, belore any 
of the ordinary juAXices, which debts 
were discharged out of the personal 
property that was left. But all other 
creditors were obliged to have recourse 
to the judge or justice belonging to the 
precise spot w here the deceased resided ; 
applications respecting all debts, which 
exceeded the value of the personal ef- 
fects, were directed to be made through 
the same channel. 

When officers died in a garrison 
town, or upon a march, or when engi- 
neers, who hud no particular fixed resi- 
dence, or artillery officers that were up- 
on leave, departed this life, the town- 
majors or aid-major of the towns or 
places, where such persons died, fixed 
their seals upon their effects. An in- 
ventory of these effects was afterwards 
taken, (provided they were not claimed 
by the next heir;) in which latter case, 
all the debts that had been contracted 
by the deceased in the place where he 
di«b were ordered to be paid by the 
person who took possession of the pro- 
perty. public'^notice was given by beat 


of drum, that a military sale would be 
made, and one sol (equal to our half- 
penny) in the livre was charged on all 
that was disposed of in this manner. 

The man who beat the drum, and 
the person who enregistered the minutes 
of the sale, were paid out of this sol; 
whatever surplus remained, after a rea- 
sonable deduction had been made for 
these purposes, became the town-major’s 
property. 

The produce of the sale was appro- 
priated to the discharge of such debts 
as had been contracted in the garrison; 
and the judge or magistrate, whose par- 
ticular province it was to take cogni- 
zance of all cases relating to property, 
placed his seal upon the remainder, 
which was deposited in a box! This 
.box was delivered over to the person 
that had enregistered the effects and 
taken minutes of the sale; in whose 
hands it remained until claimed by the 
widow of the deceased, the residuary 
legatee, or by any creditors; except 
those who immediately belonged to tne 
garrison. 

When a captain in the French guards 
died, or was killed, his heirs or execu- 
tors were not obliged to discharge any 
demands which his company might 
have had upon him. If the sale of nis 
private property should not be sufficient 
to defray these debts, the officer who 
succeeded to the company was bound to 
make up the remainder, and the soldier's 
claim hud the preference of all other de- 
mands. If there was an overplus, it was 
paid into the hands of the lawful heirs. 
The soldiers of the company received the 
moiety, of what was due to them, in 
ready money. 

On the decease, or departure of the 
officers belonging to any of the detached 
companies of invalids, the superior offi- 
cer of that detachment in which the 
death or dereliction happened, ordered 
every article belonging to the royal hos- 
pital of invalids to he sold in the pre- 
sence of the several officers, without de- 
ducting the sol in the livre. The pro- 
duce of this sale was placed to the cre- 
dit of the detachment; and all other 
articles belonging to the deceased were 
disposed of by the town-majors in the 
manner already mentioned. 

The powers which were vested in the 
town-majors and staff-officers belonging 
. .to 
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to garrisoned places, were lodged in the 
hands of the majors or aid-majors of re- j 
giments, who upon the decease of an 
oiBcer on service, or in a place where 
there was not any staff, took a regular 
inventory of his effects, &c. 

Town-majors were not authorized to 
put their seals upon the effects of de- 
ceased otlicers belonging to the Swiss 
regiments, as these had a peculiar mili- 
tary jurisdiction of their own. But 
other foreign troops in the service of 
France were not entitled to these pri- 
vileges. 

INVENTORY of deceased officers ef- 
fectSy <5t. In the British army, when any 
commissioned oDicer happens to die, or 
is killed on service, it is directed by the 
article? of war, that the major of the 
regiment, or the officer doing the major's , 
duty in his absence, shall immediately 
secure all his eflects or equipage then in 
effinp or quarters ; and shall before the 
next regimental court-martial make an 
inventory thereof, and foithwith trans- 
mit the same to the office of our secre- 
tary at war, to the end, that the execu- 
tors of such officer may, after payment 
of his regimental debts and quarters, and 
the cxpenccs attending his interment, 
receive the overplus, if any be, to his or 
their use. 

When any non-commissioned officer, 
or private soldier, happens to die, or is 
killed on service, the then commanding 
officer of the troop or company, shall, 
in the presence of two other coramis- 
fiiuned officers, take nn account of what- 
ever effects he dies possessed of, above 
his regimental clothing, arms and accou- 
trements, and transmit the same to the 
office of the secretary at war. These 
eftects are to be accounted for and paid 
to the representative of such deceased 
non-commissioned officer or soldier; and 
in case any of the officers^ so authorized 
to take care of the effects of dead offi- 
cers and soldiers, should, before they 
have accounted to their representatives 
for the same, h.ave occasion to leave the 
regiment by preferment or otherwise, 
they are ordered before they be per- 
mitted to quit the same, to deposit in 
Ihe hands of the commanding officer or 
of the agent of the regiment, all the ef- 
fects of such deceased non-commission- 
ed officers and soldiers, in order that 
the Sftme may be secured for, and paid 


to, their respective representatives. Sec 
Articles of War, Section XIX. 

To INVEST a place^ (investir une 
place, Fr.) A fortilied town or place is 
said to be invested, when all the avenues 
leading to it have been seized upon by 
hostile troops, which are distributed and 
posted on the principal commands, to 
prevent any succour from being receiv- 
ed by the garrison, and to keep the 
ground until the rest of the army, with 
the artillery* can arrive to form a regu- 
lar siege. To invest a place is, in f^t, 
to take preparatory measures for a 
blockade, or a close siege. In order to 
do this effectually, the general in chief 
of the approaching army must detach a 
large body of cavalry, together with the 
different corps of ciragoons, under the 
command ot a lieutenant-general, for 
the purpose of regularly investing the 
town. As secrecy is of the utmost con- 
sequence on this occasion, the troops 
belonging to the dctuchment must have 
their march so managed as to create an 
alarm and jealousy in some other quar- 
ter, by deviating from the road which 
leads directly to the proposed object of 
attack. The general, indeed, would act 
wisely, by giving written sealed orders 
to the commanding officer, wkh strict 
injunctions not to open them until the 
detachment should^have reached a cer- 
tain spot, and then only in the presence 
of some particular persons ; by which 
means his real designs may be conceal- 
ed. Sometimes a place is partially in- 
vested, for the sole purpose of diverting 
the enemy's attention from the real ob- 
ject, and of Inducing him to weaken the 
garrison by detaching it to different 
quarters. Thus in 17 10, the allied army 
suddenly appeared before the town of 
Ipres, and by threatening to besiege it, 
caused St) many troops to be detached 
from Tournay to its relief, that the lat- 
ter place, (which was the real object of 
attack, and was one of the strongest 
towns in the I^w' Countries.) afforded 
little or no resistance. 

It is sometimes prudent to harasa 
and perplex the enemy, that may be in 
the neighbourhood of the town which 
you propose to attack, by perpetually 
driving in his outposts, &c. and by forc- 
ing him to retire from the different atle- 
nues and commanding grounds. When 
the various objects which are to facili- 
tate 
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tate the ap(Srom lies of the br.sic<;ino: ar- 
my, have been accomplished, the lieute- 
naiit^gencral who is ciifrnsted with the 
investment of the town, must pro(*iire 
faithful and intelligent guides, advance 
by forced inarches, halt as little as pos- 
sible, and then only for the purpose of 
refrcbliiiig his men. Ife must studious- 
ly preserve the secret of his expedition, 
until he gets so near to the town, that 
the object of bis approacl>es becomes 
manifest and unequivocal.* 

When be arrives within one clay’s 
march of the town, he must detach from 
his main body two cjr three parlies of 
horse, (each party to stronger than 1 
the garrison of the place') v. huh must lie 
in aiiibii'-h in the iiciglibinirhood, for 
the purpose of carrying olf cattle, or of 
making prisoneis. The instani he reach- 
es the town he must sei/c upon all the 
leading avenues, and draw liis army up 
on some advantageous ground. He then 
goes out to reconnoitre, and to discover 
the most likely places by which succours 
might he conveyed into the town. He 
must have the precaution to post a 
strong guard in each of these places. 

His next business will be to send cnit 
small scouting parlies, in order to oli- 
tain correct intelligciu e respecting the 
enemy’s motions. I 'very out-lct is block- 
ed up by some draijoons, for the pur- 
pose of iicmiiiing in 1 he iian isuu as clo'se 
as possible. He makes ii liis study 
moreover to acquire personal iufonna- 
tioii by examining (lie piisoncrs, with 
regard to tlic nature of the eoiuitry,tlie 
diAerent fords, livulrts, points of cmfi- 
Jade, avenues, ^tr(>ng buildings, or com- 
manding heights in the neighbourhood. 
He fill (her enquires as to the strcngtli 
of the garrison, and the number of olli- 
cers; \^hctber the governor suspects 
that a regular •iege is intended: whe- 
ther he expects succours, siqiplics of 
stores and animunkiun, and from what 
quarter ho is to be furiiislicd; finally, 
whether the fortificarions be in good re- 
pair, and the place equal to a defence. 

At night he sends oiitad\anced par- 
ties, with directions to biouac within 
musquet shot of the tow n, and takes es- 
pecial cai c always to post strong parties 
jn those places and avenues by which 
SH 0 COurs and supplies might be easily 
conveyed yo the garrison. • He lias like- 
wise tlie p;:ecaiUion to have diftcrent 


j small guards, or out-lying and iii-lying 
: piquets, both in liis front and rear, to 
prevent surprizes. On these occasions, 

. the detachments are formed, half on 
i foot, and half mounted; those on font 
! <-onslunlIy remaining at their horses' 
heads, bridle in hand. These detach- 
ineiits are on the alert during the whole 
of the night, and only one half of the 
number is suffered to repose during the 
day. Whenever the commanding ofli- 
ror has received intelligence of the ap- 
proach of a body of troops lo relieve the 
garrison, he mu : i.-nkr- his dispositions 
i in such a manner as t givi* them battle, 
l| before they gi i suiricienil\ ■ iir to throw 
themse lves into the? town, i- scattered 
and dividt ei p irhe's. Great wuition, 
however, must be observeei uiidtr i; rse 
rire'iimstanres, not to advance toe> far, 
le'it It should e)nly preive a feint on the 
e nemy’s part, in order to ineluee him to 
weaken some of his posts; and by taking 
advantage of their absence, to throw 
some siKToiirs into the town. 

As the principal, indeed tlie only ol> 
jecL winch the lieutenant general can 
liave, is to prevent any assistance being 
given to the garrison, whilst he invents 
the plae c, he must always be on horse- 
back; h(* must incessantly visit the ilif- 
j icrent posts, thoroughly reconnoitre the 
I count-ry, and inimilely examine those 
quarters through which succours or sup- 
plies niiglit be couveyed to the garrison, 
1 or v^llicll ofler advantageous positions 
for his own troops to occupy. During 
the investment of the town, it will be 
his duly to collect all the intelligence 
and information lie can, respecting the 
state of the works, and tne adjacent 
points, in order to communicate- fully 
with the general in chief, when he 
brings up the besieging army, and to put 
him in full possession of every thing, 
which may facilitate the object of his 
enterpri/e. 

The chief engineers should ahvoys ae- 
coinpany tlii' lieutenant general who is 
entrusted with the inresfing of a town, 
in order to get i;hc necessary knowledge 
of the place beforo-haiid, and to under- 
stand how the lines of circumvallation, 
&c. should be drawn tlifee or four days 
before the main army arrives; they 
should, moreover, make several rounds, 
for the purpose of reconiioitiing. These 
measures w ill conduce a great deal to* 

wards 
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wards a wise and eflfectiial method of j 
inventing tlie place. To accomplish 
these ends, a correct plan of ti)c town 
must be procured. Tliis plan must be 
reduced, and a rou;j;li sketch taken of 
every thing within half a league of the 
circumference of the town; after which 
a small chart may be dru mi of the lines, 
&c. wiiicli arc to be made for the pur- 
jiose of carrying on the siege. Tiiis 
must be done in concert witli the lieu- 
tenant general, who ouglit to know bet- 
ter than any body what the order of 
battle will be, how much ground is to 
be occupied by the dltfereut brig«idc& 
and regiments, and what the relative 
detail of the wliole army will re(|uire. 

From the day on which a tovMi is m- 
^'very thing is thrown into mo- 
tion. The train of artillery is directed 
to be brought out with necessary stores 
and ammunition, and proper carriages, 
wfth their drivers, are impressed; every 
department, in a word, performs its 
allotted duty, and the board of ord- 
nance, as well as the comniis»"Ury gene- 
ral's office become subservient to the 
orders that are issued by the general in 
chief. 

Whilst the necessary nie«nsnres are 
adopted for the close investing of the 
town, the main army approaches by 
forced marches, and generally arrives 
before the place five or six days after it 
has been invested. The lieutemmt ge- 
neral, or officer commanding tlm invest- 
ing army goes out to meet the main 
body, when it is wilhin half a league 
of the place, and communicates with 
the general ; who, in coiisctpienc:’ of the 
report he ihakes, gucs dirtviions r«'- 
specting the liiieuf ciicumvallatioi^^c. 

For furtlier particulars on this arii- 
ticle, see Traitc lie I'Attaqne dcs Places 
par Ic Murcchal Vauban revue, Iffc, /•*. 
P. Foissuc ChfJ'dc Brigade, an Corps da 
Genie de la Republique Frunciuse,\ol. 1. 
page 69*. 

1 N VFSTI&SEMENT. (A French 
word, which is strictly military. Tlie 
celebrated Vauban has erroneously used 
investiture to signify tlie same tiling.) 
The act of investing any town or place 
in such a maimc'!' as to prevent the gai- 
rison or inliabitants from receiving suc- 
cours or provisions. 

INVINCIBLE, uot to be overcome 
or conquered. 
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Les INVINCTBLES, Fr. a French 
regiment which accompanied Bonaparte 
w Jim lie invaded Egypt, aad which had 
distinguished itself in several battles, 
during that general's campaigns in Italy. 
It was completely routed (leaving its 
famous standard in the iield,) on the 
Ulat ol’ March, 1801, and at last sur- 
iTiidered, with the rest of the army, to 
( iencral, now Lord Hutchinson, who had 
succeeded lialpli Abercrombie in 
the command of tiie British troops. 

Tu IN UNDA'J'E, ill a military sense, 
is to ovcrliow any pait of a country, in 
order to prevent an enemy from ad- 
vancing. Holland is particularly calcu- 
lated for this Species of defence. 

IN LNDATION. ^J’hc act of letting 
water into a country, so tliat it shall be 
overflowed, to pre\ eiiL the approach of 
an enemy. 

In the. Instruct ion addresse au.r offi- 
ciers cP Infant eric pour tracer et const ru- 
ire toutes sortes d*Ouv rages de Cajih 
pagne, 4‘C. Bclair, Chif 

de Brigade, may be found some very 
sensible observations on tlic means of 
making inundations to answer military 
purpose^ see page 119, \c. (>hapitre 
iluilicnie, ^loyens de fair c dcs fnondu- 
tions. We likewise refer our military 
readers to ihe Elaaensdc Fortijication, 
published by the saiile author, see pages 
7.5, S'2, Bit, and 81. In page '^91 of 
his Dictionnuire some excel- 

lent observaiiofis upon liic aainc sub- 
ject may be seen imdor the aiiicle jh'- 
chitecture h ydrnuliq ne. 

TNVUJ.NEHABI.l-S. During the 
American war, cert. liii corps of loyalists 
were so called by the Briiisli. 

I N V i- 1 .\ K a Aiii LS aiix urmccs. See 
.M()m- 1' vGxoTi:. 

d(L\lt, Lid. A general ma^^^acro of 
the woiiK'ii and einidren, wliicli is soinc- 
tinics performed l)> the Hindoos, when 
they And they cannot prevent the ene- 
my fjomlakiiig the town. When tins 
dreadful and uniKitnral ceremony is to 
tako place, a spot is selected, which is 
lilled With wood, straw’, oil, 6:c. the vic- 
tims arc enclosed, and the wliole is set 
on Are. 

To JOIN. A technical word used hi 
the Biitish service, generally signifying 
to effect the junction of one niilitafy 
body with another. In a more liiriiicii 
sense, U means the accc.oioii of an in- 
dividual 
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dividual voluntarily, or otherwise, to a 
corps or army. It' an oHicer, on being 
ordered to join, oniils to do so wilfully, 
he is liable to be tried by a general 
court-martial, or to be peremptorily 
suspended or dismissed by his Majesty, 
for being absent without leave. 

JOINT Bells, iice Bolts. 

JOLS, Fr. Barges so called, are 
used in Denmark, and sometimes by the 
Kussians. 

JONCTION, Fr. See •Junction. 

Junction de corps militaires, Fr. 
The junction or assemblagu of several 
military corps, so as to form one body, 
and thereby constitute an uriiiy. 

JOODAY PERRAPUT, Ind. A 
term used in India to signify a slave 
taken in war. 

JOOMAN, Ind. Friday so called in 
India. 

JOUE! Fr. a word of command in 
the French service, answ'ering to i’/r- 
sent ! 

Coucher cn Joue, Fr. To aim with 
a musquet, or other iirc-arm, which is 
used as such— -us je ravois deja courhe 
en jofue^ I had already taken iny aim at 
Iiim. 

JOUER, Fr.ln ainilitary sense to put 
into motion or stale of action.— r Hence 
foire joiier la rntne — fo sjniiig a mino. 
The French also fannliaily, /omr 
des coutcaux — To light sword in hand. 
It literally signifies lo fight with Knives. 

JOUE*S d^ujie embrasure, J’r. 'J’lio two 
sides of the epaulemenl in fortification, 
which form the opening of the vmhra^ 
sure from its utmost point of elevation 
to geiwuiUlre. 

JOVES, Fr. The two sides in the 
epaiilement of a battery which form the 
enibra/ure, are so called. 

JOUR, Fi'. The tour of duly which 
is done in the course of a day and night. 

Eire de Joun. To be ollicer of the 
day, or to command a body of troops at 
u siege, or otlicrwise in the capacity of 
u general oilicer, bic. The usual tunc 
was 24 hours, at the expiration of which 
another otficer undertook the duty, and 
was relieved by one of his own rank. — 
S5ee Officer c/ay. 

Ordre du .louii, Fr. Orders. See 
General Orders. 

JOURNAL M Hilaire, Fr. A public 
record or general orderly *book, which 
was formerly kept in the French service, 
aud in which every transaction that oc- 


curred during a siege was entered by 
the governor of the town, for the future 
inspection of a su|ierior authority. The 
general oHiccr who carried on the siege 
of a place, likewise kept a document of 
the sort, and minuted down every thing 
that happened under his command. So 
that the journal which was kept in this 
manner was a circumstantial detail of 
what occurred, day after day, during 
the attack and defence of a town. 

1 Journal de C amice, Fr. See Re- 
turns. 

I JOURNEE, Fr. A term used among 
the French, to express any particular 
engagement or buttle, us la journce dc 
Marengo, the battle of Marengo. We 
frequently adopt the woid day in the 
same sense : thus a hard foiighulay sig- 
nifies a hard fought battle. 

JOUTF, Fr. A close light between 
two individuals. It likewise means an 
engagement at sea. «. 

JOUTER,,/a/>c'af<s joules, Fr. To 
run a tilt atone another with lances. 

JOUST. SceJcsr. 

JOYEIJSE, Fr. The sword of Char- 
lemagne was so called by the French ; 
in which sense joycusc probably nieuiit 
lucky, fortunate. 

lUAN, hid. Persia. 

lUENARClI, (Ircnarquc, Fr.) An 
ofliccr, so called in the old (ircciau em- 
pire, irenarcha pruf coins pads. Ilis 
principal duty was to preserve public 
tranquillity, and liis functions were 
nearly similar to those of the Freucli 
prevots de marcohamsts, or police ma- 
gistraU'S. We read in the Justinian 
code of laws, that the irenarchs were 
sent into the dinercut provinces, for the 
purpose of preserving peace and good 
order. They were therefore invested 
with authority to take cogni/ance of all 
crimes and luisdeineuiiours, and to pu- 
nish the delinquents. There was like- 
wise an ircnarch established in every 
town, to settle the di.sputes and ditle- 
rences which might arise between the 
iuhahilants, and to secure public tran- 
quillity. This person was anciently cal- 
led protfectus urbis. The ofiice of ire- 
narch was abolished under the Empe- 
rors Theodosius and IIqnorius,it having 
latterly been found more productive of 
evil than good. The word itself is de- 
rived from the Greek, aud signifies 
Frince of Feacc. 
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IKDN (ji.'iiis. St'f (jcjX''. 

I 1 U)\S, S('L' FplONS. 

IjvO\ >, (Jt'js, Fr.) tilU'i-, or uistrii- 
iiK ills iir.uk' oT in)ii, wiLli which ;i pri- 
soner !S ‘u'i'icklcfl. . * 

/h In }u!l 111 (thr wh nvx ' 

/'m;, Vi.j In bu h.iiulcullcd mill conHiicii j 

jii l’( ttei i. 

I IlH i'!( JF n R I'orl ijicalion. Sc e 

foil I U H \ I ION. 

ISI.AI ’O, hid. A term to expre-s 
slow iiii'sif mil; >1112; the liMliiios. 

isu: Ol' \VK;tlT. lin. pUicc, ns 
Siibif’ct to I Ik iinllti.i Ihws, dilli rs tVom 
the other comiliis in ICntil'intl in one 
Tiiiitnisii instance, \i/. tint the ‘Jiovcrnor 
lias the power of appoint nr^ llie olHcers 
anil clej^uty heuliMKiiits, withouL trnii*?- 
niitriiio llieir iiann .'. to the sci retary of 
stale for Ins Majisiy^ pleaMiie, 'I'luir* 
•piahlu'ittions, arc the snine as those 
in»\Vales. The militia, liowevfr, w hen 
cinhndied, or assenibl. J for iiiinnnl ex- 
ercise, ix to be dediieiJapait of the 
iniiilici or thi' eounty ol Southampton, 
luid is to he raided in the same iniiiiiier. 
U is to continue 111 the islmid, imle»s it 
bo ollu nvi**!' orderi’d by his iMajesty. 

LSOCIsliKS, a tiian<;le liiUJii^ only 
tivo sides whicft are enual. 

TSOI E, Fr. l’hi-> word is usi'd 
nmoni; the Frem I1, to ('Npress any body 
or tliiiiij; wineh is del.idietl from ano- 
ther. It is laiiousK aiijilud 10 foititi- 
eaUon. Vhus a pm ilion or barrack 
v\hieli is not joinid to any otlier wall 
or bnildiiij; is called /v/Zr, becau.^e it 
Stands idone, and a pei son nriv walk i-n- 
tirely round it. A parapet is also said 
to be /\snA', hen theie is an interval of 
four or five leet lu twecn the rampart 
and ils wall ; w'liicli interval serves as a 
path for tlie romul-. 

ISOFFIMMF/riUCAT. Fi-ii?(s.— 
{Ft •:11ns Jsopt rii/irfj’iijurs, Vi'.) A Lerni 
dcriveil from the (Jrtek to e\|irtss all 
fimires tliat have eipial circimiferciiee.s 
or pc! imeters. 

ISJSl'F, event; consefiuenec ; tlienl- 
tiinate result of any inidcrtakiiig; the 
termination of any contest. 

(icuviuL Issri. in matters of liti- 
•gatioii with resjjeet to the militia, it is 
enacted by the Gtitli of the King, that 
if any action shall he brought against 
any person or persons, for any thing 
done in pursuance of that act, such ac- 
tion or suit shall be commenced withm 
six months next after tbe fact com- 


j mitti'd, and not afterw ards, and sh.dl I'o 
I laid in tlic county or place wIk'ic; tJio 
I ranse of complaint did arise, -and not, 

I fksewheri'; and the defeiidaiit or dt- 
I fendants in every such siclion or •suit, 
j may plead the ireneral issue, and give 
tliis act and the special matter in e\ h 
I deuce at any trial to he had theienpoii : 
and if the jurv shall lind for thedefon- 
d<int or defendants in any such action , 
or '•nit, or iT the plaiiitili' or plaintiiVs 
shall he lum-sinicd, or discontinue his 
or their aetson or suit after the dLi'endant 
or clofendaiits ^hall have appeared ; or if 
upon demurrer jiaiuinent "hall he i;iven 
uiiainsi the plaiiiiiif or plaiiitilV", the 
(K lend.nil or deii iidantssliall havetrehle 
costs, and h.avr the like remedy for the 
smile, as any defendmiL lialh ni other 
ca^cs to recover cost'^ by law. 

ISSt!|vS, In military linanee, eerl.iiii 
sums of money which are, at. staled pe- 
riods, given to puhlic acconiilantsl’or 
[inblie service; and for the lioiie.sL di«- 
tiihiilion of which, ev/ ry individual so 
ciUin.'ilcd is ri‘sponsihle to Ikiriiamcnt. 

Ilf piimcnlal Issur.s. Monii'spaid hv 
regimental agents, acting under ihean- 
thoiily of their respirrive colonels, lor 
regmiental purpose; (he latter being 
aeeonnlahle to the pnblitj for I hi' 
per di.stiihiuion of all such monies, and 
the fonner being ^suhjeet to speeiilc 
rules ami regiil.ilion^ whiih come tr(>m 
the stcrcl.iry at war. 

\'(» clerk helongiiig to the war de- 
partmeiil. ran issue nioiuy to a regi- 
lueulal agent, or to -any other pii^m, 
without the evpres" order ami auilm- 
illy ol’ lia* S('i lelarv. 

IViIanees (jf le^imeiUs eaiinol he 
struck witli’iu lines iiuunh" after the 
evjnraluni «)!' the \<.ir, as the pavni.e,- 
ters allu’t to '-ay, that it is not in tin ir 
pmver to collei I their conlingi nt dis- 
InirseiiK'iits hel'on; that ])eiiml. 'J’lus 
argument, or ratlier ( \cusi*, is totally 
imfoinided. 

d'lie leei nlling branch nf s<.i-xlcp 
similar to that of the pay of icgiinent", 
and is coin[)reliende(l under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Increased latcs to innkeeper.® both in 
(jiiai til's and on the inarch, inider tw.* 
distinct heads; bounty or levy moi]e\. 

The &cci*t*l;uy at war, in the iiisl m- 
slancc, advances to the rt'gimental 
agent a sum of money to eiiahle (h« 
oflicer 01 onicci> to commcnco recruit- 
3 K iiig. 
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ill/];. Tij'is inojjty nni‘'r. arcountiMl tal pny muster is, of course, suppnsrd to 
for })y a rr«j;uhir return of’ i: inuilun- fuive transmitted, by this time, his ge- 

of men wlio hare 1. re 0 (MiH-teif, before neriil pay-list for the same period; and 
any more vvill bo e nrofl. I’ii' oiiU'i'r or fioiii tnis list, compared with the agent’s 
ollicers on the reeiiiiting sciVicc; send acrouiit, it is iiniiiediately ascertained 
their seic’ Ji! aocoinils of monies paid or wluit sum may be left in the agoutis 
disbursed co llir; agi'Pt, v.Ikj makes out a hands, or dislmrsement made; as each 
gciuT.il .olurii fiom the whole, and Uiys inoiitli is brought forward under its re- 
thc sauio before tiu' secretary at w ir, spective head, with a general total of 
wlioorder^a fuuhcr sum to be issiurl to the whole sum that has been issued. — 
the ageiiJ ; bemg go\ eriied hj the piO'^- Should the agent lia.ve advanced more 
jx’ct of sucoess which mii^ app'ar on tli.in he has reciaved, he then makes a 
lli\' ^C'oial returns already to* on in. It riual ajiplieation to the secretary at 
W[ien*the levy is called in, orcoinploicd, I war for the sum so advanced, under 
each olbeer employed upon the recrnit- | w hate\er lu ad o- heads of sei vice it may 
ing service makes up Ins separat • ;»•- j r(‘ dly appiCar. 7\ I • issues are now made 
count. 'I’nis account is aiu omp mn d , aeeording to s[>e« iiir (stiiimtcs which 
by llie atto'stations of the difl’cn nt re- ! an; given in to ili<' sc cictarv at wj^r. 
emits, as indispensidjle voncliers, from I 'I 'ley were formerly granted on®the ap- 
wiileh the regimental agent makes out a Implication o)‘ a reiiimental a -ent; by 
g;«‘neral account, and the same I wliicli ill-jinliicd system cm ; v i .iloiiel in 

t() the ‘^ecreini'vat war; nor is any ilnng ’ I be army, having .> rcgmii • . Ian e 

allowed wln('iiisnotconlirincdor.iC( oni- ii b( cn rimw'd, as lie \ as alwa\s at tiio 
pauied by a spe»’ilic \ourlier for e.icli |' .leic, of bis agmii, i-specially if lu' was 
cliarge againsl the j}n!)lic; tlu* aKe-.ta- Ij mca'Uioii'i (Miougli to tiniit taklligamfilc 
Lions answeri'c: lo. me .'inonnr <»*' hoim- ji seciirilv. 


ty. From llu s ■ several docLimmit (lie 
secretary a! war enabled to form hi^ 
army estimate", iS;e. wliicb ,vrt;amuially 
laid before the House of Commons. 

, With respect to the MSiie of n gmien- 
tal numifs, tlie follow ingpuitnadaisH- j 
late to that he.id.-^li' the re-jimeiit is 
at Imme, the p:i\ master send" in to ilie 
St’ciatary at war an estimate eM p, i 
nioni.ln for the snip w'liie!i will be want- i 
ed for (hut monlii, ending llu ‘Jllh in- ■ 
clu.si\t'. 'Ibis e^'lnnate eoiismt., of pay 
to ofuci rs, issued hoili by rcirimeniai 
paymasiers, agents and district pa>- 
masters for the rccinilmg .siaaice: pay 
for non-comini.ssioned olheers and pii- 
vatc.s, (if for ca\alr\, pay of hoi>es) in- 
creased rales to iim-keepers, extra-al- 
lowance for liread, ditto for meat, (when 
the price exceeds a gi\eM simi per Ih.) 
coiitiugencies, hw \ -money. 'The total 
amount of these several heads is issued 
on the 2.5th of e\ery mouth to the 
agent, to enable liiiii to answer the 
draughts of the re".pectiv(’ persons for | 
the current mouth; and on the first of I 
the following mo.iih the agents send in ' 
Si state of the dral’ts of liieir respective • 
paymasters, togethi'r with siicli vouchers i 
;is may have breu deliver^;!! f(»r pay- ! 
inents made ♦^o ollicers in their agciiey ; i 
as also such continiiont idiarges as may i, 


!; I'st K^, /V. outlet"* or pa‘*s:iges from 
i, a forU'ail town, place, or camp. 

|j *, ( Kr.) a netk of 

I l.ind wln^:l ';oeis rlu jieninsnla to the 
[i C'oiil meiil, and w liu'h se|)ar:itO'^ two seas. 

1 1'l NK Iv M K l'>, /’V. ItiiU'rarv move- 
ments ordavs of march. A technical 
jilirase amonii tlic French to denote 
the (;nler and disposition which a body 
, of men, or an army, is directed to ob- 
s('r\e in its march from one camp to 
amuher, oi to any particular quarter of 
desrni ‘Tion. 

rrAlAAlDAR, huL a sji])crlntcnd- 
ani or licntenant-iiov ernor in India. 

,llii)HKSaru antlion/ed to lake jn- 
(lieial notice of the Articles of War. 

. Mutiny Act. Sect. 18. 

! .HJHGK-MARllAr., or Jrlvocalr- 
Cnirr/tl, ilie supreme judiic in martial 
law a.s to the jiirisdietion and powers 
; of military courts. It is incumbent 
ujmii this person, as well as upon bis 
I deputies, to be well acquainted with the 
laws uf t!ic laud, that they iiuiy admo- 
: nisli the court or president wlieii their 
, proceedings are tending t«i infimgc the. 
■ civil I;iw. lb‘ i" p'LM'^ter of ei*arts- 
nr.irtial, and should tala- down the evi- 
<lencc ill the very wok!" of llie witness. 

I He is neither a judge nor a juror as to 
I the charge. 


have been paid by them. The regimen- j| JUGE, J‘ Vv a sort of judge or pK> 
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voht iiinrshul. 'Fliis term pJirticii- 
hirly iipplic;il)le to the iiilerioi* *;oeerii- 
mcnt of the 5S\\i»s tliut were iii 

t!ie stiviee of Fraiiec. Kaeh nuliucnt • 
of that doseriptioii luid one or ^ 

])^()vo^t marshal per c ompany, and one 
superior to tlie lest, ^\llo p*T a ' d t.‘\er 
the re^iiucnl. ''flu* inlerior judne 
called rich lev, and the ‘ii-and t»r su- 
perior jndLic' ohbhr iichler. ^J'hci iii- 
ieiiui judges had llie <’\-umu:iL!oii of , 
petty CNiJU''* aiul oll’ece'. which they 
reported to the ( aj .du of the company. | 
If llu cru-U'. were ol‘ a seiiims or | 
hoinoi". c.ito. e, t!i(' inferior judge's dievv i 
up . ‘>p: elfie ^lau■^u'nl of them, and | 
1. i(i ilie wliole he!*««.t the ofihU r richtccy ; 
w'l.) (N)inii.unieaU-d Lh(‘ eii lainistance to j 
the e.'ilonel. Cd'ornuK for a liourral ! 
e.»iirt-m:ii iial v^ eri’ neirerally estahlishcd * 
oiito.’tlu latter 1 . port. 

JUG Jv\i J''NS thecN'j^- 

iil^<uiC'J wii'cli L-, taiveu, .lod the s< u- 
tences that are passt d, for ludilatv 
olll 'lees. 

.nj( rKS SeeJrcJi. 

Ifni, ail li'dia.i saeriliee. 

Jl'clGU f (lllOW, ftnf. Ill Indian 
tciin w’iiieli ^nurJinn of wan- ’ 

knni. I 

,!Ul\ril.\T^X, Ifid. ill fiuliun music, 
inean-J, Jt ihc. 

J I ! M )t > I ) K V * \ i ‘td. A w ord par- 
ticularly • " d to sii»,iufv [luha; iL is dep- 
rived i)V Jitjffhook, a jael al, 

and dec/}, any lai»e porlmn of laml 
wlneli IS surn.undcd hy the soa. "I'he 
inhahitants of liid' i were so called be- 
fore tlie iiitroducLion of the Tartar ti^o- 
leinmenis. • 

.fUiMMA KFIUJII, Jmi. An ac> 
Count, statin*^ tlie receipt and expen- 
ditiiie of the reieime. 

.fU.\(’AN, hfil. u toll or duty cm 
c\eiy thluiJ, that passes. 

ail Indian term for a 
wood, or woody country. It hkewi.-' i 
means fiiiih liiMs.s, leeds, or thicket. 

jurisdiction, It-al authority, 
extent oi power. Oilieers nut hein*; 
liable to be tried by ^lariisoii or re*;!- j 
mental conrts-niartial, iiiav appeal from 
tlio jurisdiction ot' such courts; a.s may 
iioM-cumiiussiouc^i otlieers and soldiers 
in c*ases w here their pay i" concerned. 

JU8'1\ a sportive combat on horse- 
back, man against man, armed with 
lances; called also Joust, Till, Touj'~ 
nathi til, • 


JlkSlTCJ'^. ^Military men arc, in 
many instances, under the i.rcessily of 
atpplviiii^ to justices in order to execute 
their scveial orders and instruciioii* 
without infnmriniT upon the ri\ il au- 
thorities; and I list ices uii their side arcs 
bound to aid aud issUt the military in 
coiiformitv to estaliiislic d laws and re- 
;;ul bmetioiis ol' the.sc 

i^entleiiii .• m • o^callv pointed out 
ill iniliiia adn, dim .'vc'ry lliimj- i-elatiiig 
to the army is co.'.p:i/ed iiiulm* thes 
different heads, \\\i '■hall e l!'e bil- 
lowdn^ hriel‘.d"ni-:i(i fn* the informaiion 
of imlilary men in ijeneral. 

Jij'^tici s ore ilnef’t.'d lo ” rant warrants 
for miprc’SMMj; (■.nnilL:e^ lor tlie use* of 
the rc^t;nlar aim\ ar.d miHiii, wlien any 
})arl of eillici- of those' e s»ahlishiiieuts is 
oil its march, 'riu’y m.iy jrraiit wsiiaants 
for the: a[)pi eliendm.;, ol’ dcse.ters, ami 
must pay to the person who hrm‘;s 
a deserter, and has him swoiii m before 
llmm. 

'liiev mav bdlet oOirers and men 
iijion the (hlferent jmhlie-linusi’S, and 
when tlic' mditi:: i^' disembodied, lliey 
piovidc' in llu s.ohc lU inner for that 
establishment, dm iiu; the* amuial exer- 
cise. Wdth j‘e‘,;:ijd to the miliii.i, it is 
the Y 0 I.-/ po ' iiie(* of each jiisLicc to 
ordei costs lor i.ialrimj; di'^liess on 
quukcisit/r I’dlc's for :aismd; mlmiteers, 
and lo *;rant wan. oil. ^ i.i ijc'i.eial lor 
lc‘vvoi»^ by distress tlu> rejiui.iO d rales 
under that hCp'Jid. d’hey may liki'wise 
dc-terniine di^pot.'s lesjieeuiei, waives un- 
der '20/ belv c'eu miKaei ^ aeal their ser- 
vants, w'ho li.e e hi ea enioMi'd as mihlia- 
nieo, .iiirl m.iy orck r the same to IjO 
lew u,'d hy (list res,. J’lu-y may likc'wiso 
ordc'r relief to he i;l\eii lo disabled uu- 
htia-iuen, 6ic, am) may commit mililia- 
mc'u for not pay mi; the ])eniilly they 
iuii;ht have incurred for selling their 
anus, and either comniir llin purchasers 
of iheiii, or c’liusc them to be wiiippcd 
al the* ( ai l’s tail, Xe. 

At the- f|iiartor session afte r Christmas 
ill cverx ye ar, justices are to assess 5/. 
per mail on e\ cry plare that does not 
return an annual state* of militia 
when dl-c’iihufhed ; an I . I Miilsuiiiiiier 
quarter '•vssion tiu'-, a;, to order the 
overseeis of the pc.or to c:c rtify tlic; 
quota paid tm the land tax by places not 
rated to the county rate', and wdiieh 
liave nut paid their assc'ssnients for not 
liavinc raised their militia. 
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JrsTJfi^ of thi pence iiiilitarv i 

olltccrh, cnmiot i;i .ml w.ti lorijuar- , 

terinj!: r>\Mt ?*i)Jril(i.^ m I'linlaml. , 

See: Jj7, 1«>, ‘)i llic JviiiL'. r-i]). aii. i 
x\x, 1 


.K 

MiHta?// .Irsi If 1 , (Justice mildairCy 
IV.) 'rii.iL ut‘ ju.stictj \%liicli pi 

vitiiM ill rlic iinny, and corresponds with 
ilic Ai tides of W ar. 
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K Ann \r>\^ m- c A.T?Ar) K, fv. 

A inilitiiry drC'.'s whitli ih worn 
|jy tlic niodcrn diieki. Arcoidniji t») 
'^r/ri/f., it d(/i\ cs iis iianir from Ca- 
1 ‘iides, a I'cr^ian kin;^. Coilinu^., on 
flic other I'.and, a^^(■r^^, that (he (iixi ks 
ill Chiiistaiitiiiojilc mlopU-d ii in imita- 
tion of the A'^syrians. Uihers a;j;ain 
iir-iiiifcun, tli:;t il owe «. its aj |)(‘llatnm tti 
llu' rtM'inhlaiH'c wijlili it. hears to a 
Circck letter. Father Goar, the au- 
thor, vei> jwiuly iiduiilis tlii'> eiyino- 
lotry. AVe arc, h(n\c\<'i', au(Iiorr/ed to 
sa\, til'll he tlu' (U iivarion of the woid 
what it ni.iy, the dits'^ it«>i If eonsi via 
tjf a slioit which was worn 

iiiulcnuath another. It li.id not aiiN 
foldi>, iait sat e]i“-t ilie hod\, hi*in': 
linttoned with )ari;t hot tons, and reaeh- 
inn; down to the eal\< > of the Icj^s. Ii 
was frini^^d rouiidVIie (uli^es, and \.as 
risnally worn with a cinllc; such i-. th.e 
iicsciiption winch Father Goar lias 
j!,iven of llic kaljliad^s in Ills iiotts 
upon Chalimis. lie eondudes I'v ol)- 
M'j'xinj;, that in Ins opinion U is what llu' 
lioinaiih called snuru/n, and the modoin 
Co'i'cks afterwards corrupted into knh- 
Lade. 

KABF.L-.T AinV, AV. a n.mm fo: - 
liierly |L' 1 \cii to ir^fai-lioii ni tin' low 
coinitries, which constant !> opposed 
tlie llouckit ns. 

KAJAiS^V, Ind. a colhclion of trea- 
sure under the ininiediale. l onireid of 
H Ja^hirdar, or military ehiel', in the 
Indian empire. 'This l.casuri', to us(' 
the wordjj of the editor of tin* Asi- 
atic, lleuister, consists of spei ie and 
jewels, which are lodtred in a secret de- 
]>ository within the walls of a stroiii; 
Ibrtress, often erected for the purpose, 
on one of the most inaeecssihle inoiin- 
tains in tlie lioniinions of. a Muhratta 
prince. 

KAK TOW DA, Lul fine mould | 


heat St roil *ily in hetween tw'o walls, for 
the piirpo'-e ol yhooimfj; arrows into, 
wlu'ii tile walls art* taken away. 

KALAl, a teini ust'd aiiioiit; thr 
'riirka to M{:Mif\ hut nr I'oiliess; a spe- 
cies of ddeiiee vnIiji h tlic \ part ieiilarly 
; dopt when ilu y eon-iruet Lheii* Falan- 
'•elm*-. 

I l\\f.Id'i, fnd. an Hindoo deity, to 
I wh )m immaii heimjs me ^ cr'ileed. 

KALIiAA'r or KF.l.AlJ F, Ind.' a 
dKs> wliii'h is oivtii lo aii} prison iii- 
\esnd witli a new ofllei;. 

K Ai .M l.U '.S, ( hulmouijucs, Fr.) 'fhis 
word is i.',eiieiall\ wiitteii Cufniucs. 
'FIk'v aic wandeiinj: tribes of 'raitar**, 
who inh.ilai the [jarisnoith of tht' Cas- 
pMii s* a. 'FIk se Iioi'des freipu'ntlv jmt 
ilieiiedves under tht' protection ol’ the 
I i ourt of llns'.iia. A I'rendi writer de- 
I scriln s the Kalmues to he a sort of mi- 
litia, which is established httwetii Sibe- 
ria anil the Caspiim sea. There are 
iicneraliy somi' if'i»imeiils of tliom at- 
tadicti to the Jlussr.ni armies in eom- 
moM with the C’os-iacks. 'Fht'y are 
aniud with a lance iron pointt'd, about 
M\ feet Inn;;, and carry a.how' witli a 
r|i.i\or upon their hacks, coiUaininp ten 
.mows. 'I’liey neier serve on font, and 
arc oiiiy formidable by name. 

IvAJiSA, f?td. the kinir, the head. 

KAI.SA (’I'f’lX’lIFIMiV, Ind. the 
room of hiismess, wliere the km;; j,its in 
person. 

KAM, (Ka?n, Fr.) an elective’ priiwe 
bclon;;nip; to one family, who has full 
power over the small states of Tartaia ; 
snhjeet only to the Grand f 5 ij;nor. 

IvAN.'^iiu olUcer in Persia, who is 
imested with the same powers that are 
entrusted to an Europc'an governor. 

KAMAIJTS, ]nd. ii term used in 
India, to express tlio w’ails of a canvas 
lent. 

KARKl-M FSRAC, a sort of lance 
• ®or 
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ur l)y liic Turks in Ahiii, j 

aiid kv i!iu cavalry c’ulk'tl C/ <//u‘/y/j/ and 

iSintt'i n[i/. 

KA'l'A, the I iidian nnuK' to:- Chliiii. 

KA'l’IK, an liuliau inuullt, Nvlp>-h, 
in S'jnu' iiioasiirc, (’oiiicidcr. wiih our 
inonrli of ()i't:ol)C‘r. 

KADLAUIUIAIJK, llu- liuH.m tiriii 
for 

K A^ A! I^V r \ \ . Si r Sr.w^i v-H vs'^v. 
KJ'CilKllkJT-X’lll, »nards alfaolK'd 
to till-' pcr^'iii ol' till kinti ol: Ptr-^ia* 
tlie\ iiruicd willi a uhjmjucI ot an 
e\lraoMliiKir\ si/C and cjlilii'r. Tlirv 
were d ajiil foi ui’d into a rcj^'iiai 
ioi ))•> aliouL tile luiddle oi' ilic last ceu- 
turv. 

ivEkl^S, the lon»^ lioats in which the 
SaKrui# surc("^srully invaded Kurland 
were so called. 

KJ'J'il*, 111 ancient inilitary history, 
a kind of ''tron*; tower ulnrh was built 
ift the cciKer of a i astlc or fort, lo 
which the besieii^ed reli rated and made 
their last ell’orts of defe i< v. (.M‘ this de- 
scription IS lhekce|) (/I \V iiidsor Ca-'Me. 

KEEP, a fort built by Kuij; 
llenrv IJ. in the interior jiarL of Dover 
Castli is so called. 

To ol)] m a military sense, is 

eitlier to deter )our enemy from ap- 
proachiiiLj; close lo the line.s or forlifiea- 
fioii'i by indnciui; him to suspect a su- 
perior tojci*, an amhusuide, or a mine, 
or hy openly ^allin;; lii^ advaneed posts 
ill sneh a maiim'r us to heat him in de- 
tail. Infantry may keep olf cavalry hv 
liot liriii;j:, or hy a eompacl intrepid 
diiectioii of the hayonet. 

To Kra r up, m iiiihrary movements, 
i.s lo picserve that le^ular paee, by 
which a liiic or column, on a march, oi 
in mane-uvrin^, advances towards any 
given [loint vvirhont any einesms or Ibie- 
tuutioiis. When a regiment marehes 
by ides, it is almost impos.sibIe for tbe 
rear to keep up. On this aecoiint, di- 
visions, snbili\is;on^, aiideien sections, 
are best calculated to preserve a regular 
depth and contimmy of march. 

To i\j’,i:i' up, likew'ise sigiiilies to at- 
tend to the interior iiianctgeinerit and 
di.scipliiie of a corps, so as *o pi event 
the least deviahoa from i st.ii)Iishcd rules 
and regulations. Tims commanding 
olliccrs arc said to keep up good order 
anil discipline, who (whether absi'iit or 
pri’seiit) pyovide against the least in- 
fviboi dinatioii, ckc. , 


To Kin i* 7 //; a hi\n i/ jj/c, \t> to plav 
with heavy onlnamv against a forliiied 
pl'iec, or iioily of men, by ;i calm and 
w<d!-di. . . n'(! Mici*.e;<sion ol‘ shot in 
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ll‘iMi(*n!, in\».“st(tl w'll'i ihe po.'- of 
c Histalilvs, to put ill fun e tlic nnliLiti 
ads. 

kENTASSf, a ringe of mountains 
in TIpIjcI, 111 whi'-li r.io the sonn - s of 
the (binges. 'Mils ii\cr, lormed f».>m 
several -oiiiecs, passi s sie ' » sfe. ’iv lw>i 
great ieTi"', and Hows lo (lie we^l, inlil 
the opposiiioii of .1 part of ilu^ I mi ni 
(kuieasus line, il lo ihc south, ami 
having tompletcd in lli< s(' various di- 
recli Ma a ioium' ol* ‘w,, liuailofl 
leigm's, it enters fiidai by foiciag iis 
passage tlirougli the moimlaius of l!i*j 
froiilier. • ^ 

K EUAN A, a long truiiipri, f.imilar 
in slmpii and size to the s| 5 cakiug tram- 
pet. J'Ik Per' laiib use it win m ver f'cy 
w ish make nay o\Li aoi'daiai \ noise, 
amPtiiev fi'.'fjiicntlv hlovv it w itii hanl- 
kn--, ki ttle drums, ami ollu-r m-trn- 
nienis at sunset, and two iionrs after 
m' lhlL hi. 

\ EIlI'js ' i'r\ ///c'. one of the two sea- 
sons into which the )ear is divided in 
\ r.dia. 

KElilAlCIIAllllV, InJ. an inferior 
olFicer under l!ie /emindar, who i-o!- 
Iccts 'from the villages, amlkeej'i the 
accounts. 

KKPN. The Irish infa-'^-y were lor- 
mcrly jliiignished by '-i aopellalion. 
The iuon inllioseday ' • .1 ird with 
a sword, and a dan . ta.ciin. which 
was tieil to a sm..!! c .«!, so iImi, -liier 
they had throw n it at the enemy, liiev 
could instantly recover it, and live it m 
any way they thought proper. Tho 
Javelin was called skene. 

KEEUi, I ml, a ullag*^ or |.arish. 

EETTLE, 
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KET 17 J'’, ii veh.'^ol UM'd to hoilcoiii- 
position for lii c-works. 

h F;niA^f)r?im. See J)ur’ivrs. 

y.KTi i.r-iiruut l arl, a four wheel car- 
ria^;e wliirh is drawn by four horses, 
and is usi d exclusively by the royal ar- 
tillery. 

'i'he ordiiancr flaj; is planted on the 
fore pt'irt, and llie liruininer with two : 
kettle driiius is seated, as in a chair of I 
state, on the back part. This cart i» I 
iiiiely engraven and richly gilt. It has . 
not ijceii in the field sinec the year 174.% ' 
wh.en the King was present. It is kept 
in the lower. 

KKY, ill a eencral sensr, is an inslrii- 
luent with uhieh locks arc opened. 

Krvs, in ariillery carnage'*, nuy be 
considered unde r tlirce speeitic heads, ^ 

Fo/r-/<n l' Kf.Ys, wliic'h serve to pass 
through the lower end of bolts, in or- 
der to laslcn them. 

K i.v ^ may he used in the same j 
manner, but are ilitVeix'iitly made, for 
instead of being of one single pie# e, they 
are of two, like two springs laid oiu‘ 
over the other. When they aie put into 
eye-bolts, they arc pinclu-il togetlu r at 
the ends; and when they are in, tlu y 
open again; so that the motion of the 
eairiagi; eauiiot disturb or shake them 
out. Spring keys aw, pe< uliarJy useful 
in travelling carriages. ’ 

K i.v s «■//// ctiains and stoplt'S lixed on . 
the side pieces of a carnage or mortar ! 
bed. They serve to fasten the cap ' 
sv|iiares hy passing through tlie eyes of 
the eye-holts. 

Kt;Y StoiiCj ill architecture, is the 
middle stone of an arch, by which the 
sweep of an arch is bound togetlier. 

Kuy, is also used in ahgurativc sense, 
to signify any important outlet of a 
kingdom. Tims Luxeinbur^h is called 
the key of the Oennan empire towards 
Trance. The Treneh use tlie word in the 
same sense, Ca/nis est utie r/cs dejs de 
(a France, Calais is one of the keys of 
Trance. Dover may also be so called, 
with respect to Kn*;land. Key also 
means a haven for ships to ride in. See 
Quay. 

Gold K ky , ( cltf d\)r,Tr,) ii key which 
is worn by the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber in Tngland, and in mosl^ European 
courts. 

KEYSEllLICKS, or imperialists, the 


Austrian troops are frequently called 
so. The teim was indeed common 
among the Biilish soldiers, when they 
did duty together, and invaded IVance 
in 1791. it is derived iVoiii hvyser, 
which ill German signifies emperor. 

KHAN, Ind, signifies lord or chief- 
tain. This title is given by the king of 
Delhi, for which it is supposed, the pei- 
son niaintaiiis 2.50 horse soldiers, wliicli 
he c#)mmaiids and disciplines for tlie 
king’s service. 

KIIEK'r, huL a fortified city, whirl i 
is foyr coss or F.iiglisli miles in length 
and breadth, and not so much as 
eight. 

KllODA, JiuL God. 
K[10DAJ)AI;T).‘^1JU’AU, LuL Tip- 
po Siiltaiin, the sovereign of tlicMMiiL- 
dom of Mysore, who fell m defeiia’ of 
his capital, Serungputtuii, (ii* Seringa- 
patam, when it was >tormed, Mav the 
4lh, 1709, hy tlu* Ihiush force', under 
the command of lieuUiiaiil geiienil 
Harris, 

Kll). Tliis {i]>pellatif»n was ffinncrlv 
given to anv p( rsou that was tu panned 
by kidiiicppeis. 

KlDNAl’PKll, a man wlio by im- 
proper means decoys the unwary*inlo 
the king’s service. 

KIEL), the Indian term for any 
bridge under which water Hows. 

!/b KILli, (7//#7’, I'V.) 'fo deprive of 
life. A povicr arrogated by the strong 
over the weak, without any other prin- 
ciple to justify It than the usage of 
mankind. 

To Kill according to /arc, to take 
away life in conse<)ueiu;e of pulieial in- 
vestigation, and for a breach of some 
known rule. Under these cireniu- 
stances the execution of the culpiit 
takes })lace in open day-light. 

7b K 1 1 . 1 , pj'iraldy, and u ilh malice 
prepense, to murder in the dark or hy 
secret means. Hence, to assassinate, 
which is derived fn»iu tlu^ word «.s- 
sussin; a modern term, taken from a 
set of miscreants who formerly inlmbii- 
ed u pari of Asia, and were imdfrT a 
petty prince called the Old j\lun of the 
Mountain. This man, according to 
Hume, had acquired such an ascendaiii 
over his faiiatictd subjects, that they 
paid the most implicit fh'ference to his 
command>; esteemed ass.issinatioii me- 
ritorious when sanctified by Ills man- 

diitv"; 
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date : courted danger, and even certain 
death, in the execution of his order; 
and fancied, that ^\llen they sacrificed 
their li\ts for liis sake, the highest joys 
of Paradise were the infallible reward 
of their devoted obedience. 

The greatest Monarclis stood in awe 
of this prince of the (fur that 

was the name of his people) wlicnce 
the word has passed into mrist Kuro- 
pean laimuages.) >ol. 11. Iluiiie's His- 
tory of I'aidand, p. 18. 

KILLA, Ind. a castle, fort, or for- 
tress. 

KIJXA7')AR, Ind. the governor or 
cuniinandant of a fort. 

KIN i), (^t;nrc,soriCf Fr.) natural state 
of any thing. 

In itiNi), ( ai rsjfcce; en nnhirc-t Fr.) 
a> the tiling is. 'J ims in military distri-* 
Imlions, rations are ordered to be sup- 
plied IX KIND, (I'n nntiire) and not 
paid for or compound(''l in monvij. 

KIN DAL MIS, a ^agabond, outcast 
set of people in Jmlia, originally be- 
longing to the Hindoo tribi'. By such 
proscription and disgrace arc' tlicse ini- 
serahlc c icaUncs marked, that the peo- 
ple of otlier c:a^ls not only will not \isit 
them, but if any one of them should 
prc'bumo to approach a person of the 
Na\r trilx', it is law ful for the latter to 
put him to instant death. 

'/b KINDLE, in a military sense, is 
to excite mankind to arms. 'I'o kindle 
the llanies of war is a familiar expres- 
sion. 

'\'hv KlXfl, a person in whom a su- 
preme I'r (Hialillcd authority is xested 
liy the cwnseiit of a nation, 'flic chief 
iiiagi'-liate, and oiu’ of tlu' three inte- 
gral parts of the Britisli cunstnnlion. 

In a unhlary arceptatinii of the trim, 
the King of (Ircal Britain i.*. c’oiistitii- 
lionally, and in his own proper right, 
captain-general ol' thcBriti-'li army, the 
prnnar^V source from which all appoint- | 
meiits in It are dcn\ed, and the la.sl re- 
sort of Max al and military ’pirisdiction. 
With him, print Ipal magistrate in 
the states, and head ol’ tlie executive 
power, all llie arrangements of the Bri- 
tish army finally rest, as from him they 
primarily issiujcf. From liim all the ef- 
fective forc es derive enei-gy and cflc'c't, 
and when war has been declared, tobim 
only does the army look for the innue- 
diate application and general exc'rcise 
. of Us poxvers, through tlfe medium of 


the ministers he appoints, who ai*c rtv- 
sjwjiikiblc to parliament for the inamccr 
in XX Inch the authority they, liavo I'cceiv- 
cd has been executed. EngllWi kings 
haxe sometimes fought at the head of 
their armies, and the next heir to the 
crown lias often cxposi^l liimsrif in 
common with his father’s, siihjc'cts, to 
all the; casualties of w^ar. 

'J'lio Krxe is snprcjne head of the 
militia, and has the power of appoint- 
ing or dismissing lie nlcnants ot coun- 
ties. His majesty may likewise or- 
der three* depiily lieiilcnaiils to act, 
when the licnteiiant is iihroad, or w hem 
thc'rc is avac:aiic\. He may join iiiclc- 
pcnclent compaMief> into a huiialioii, or 
incorporate them with any otlicT rc*gi- 
ment; and hy him only can aclpitaiits 
be appointed to act m t lie militia. 1 f i hey 
are selcctid from the rcgiilai* army, 
tliey preserxe llic'ir rank, and iluir new 
c:ommission hears the sign iuami:il. 

In c'a.sc of an invasion or ichc'llion, the 
King has the'* power to order tlu* county 
liculeiumts to cinhody tfie militia, anil to 
pul it uiiclcr gc:iu'ral ollicrrs from the' re- 
gular army. ( )n these' occasions he; may 
issue a procUnnatirin for the meeting of 
parliainont in l‘onrle.C'n days. 

Kixo nf Ann'i. Su- Jh w \i,i). 

KlOSIB’l^, i'V. sort olj^arelcn pa- 
xilion wine li is open on all’sulis. It is 
Used ill the JAw aiit, jiarlie ularly in Tur- 
key, and .it ('oiistantmoplc. 

KlNSi:id;A(;ilKS, Ind. soldie-rs me 
so calle e! in hulia. 

KLS’f, ind. till' anujuiil of a slale'd 
payiiifiU. 

KlsrVliUND^’, the liidi.m te rm for 
a monthly payment. 

Krr, in laboratory work'*, a corn- 
position, made of rosin ejjl). pitch <ilb. 
hc'cs-wax bill, and tallow lib. used for 
the last I’oxcrnigor caie'asscs. lii order 
to apply It propc'riy, it must lirst be 
broken into small [iice’os, and, put into 
ail ireni pot over the; lire, whe re it must 
be kept in agilalum until it be tho- 
rongbly dissoived. When ivneleied very 
hot, and completely liepiicl, it may be 
u-'cel. 

K I r is likc'w isf! used among dragoons, 
to signify their lot of necessaries, which 
is packed up- in .i very siiiajl compas'-. 
The term hds found its way in the In- 
fantry, and freepicntly ine'aiis the ejoii- 
tentsof a soldier’s knapsack. 

KITSBL'NDV, a contract (.ir agree- 

iiieiil 
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liiPi’.t lor lIiC rliM !.. 4 rLf‘ ol any clcbt cr 
objijiaTnai by "MO 1 

KLP»*\L* '', in I'ori iM< alioii, aif 
STiinb ,L,Sti's !n sk lii!on‘;h j.aliy*iik*i> tor 
ihf i-i: ,>•)''(’ ol 'nij;. ^ 

K \ A! \i 'A, a Icalfier or can- 
vas Im‘:, wI'm kii Ml .j)|)(-il to [III iiiranir\ 
Mllo'.'flV bilcL ulicn i (■ iMJl'Tiu ■», U!l-l 
n’liicli (viisfoins lii^ iU.‘( 'j-aiics. 
kniij au' su|‘i)<;'a To i ( ra cta - 

AcnnnI'. i'lioy .Mamitl br i.i.ak- ailb 

<li\ i-ion loii(R(ltli( sljna'., bl.M biiio-l)all'i 
;siai bMi>li( v^ 'i^-aiaic iVom ilic linra. 
W bit< au‘ sonu limos 

but r.oL collet r. (■ llic’iii to l»c 

to')' ]iil( fl Clin-, a-j ont SolditTsin 
the Kiil'sii ">er\ice, .ne [.n; cifler sfo|i- 
|nvi<’s Joi* the paynn nl ol their kn .)»- 
sark.':, vl'cM, al’ti r si\ ve o*: Vj 
their juo})* iiv. Set libL oi i a < ' ss w 
accordin':, to ihc Ul"! rei;iibititii.h, i .luii't' 
the avlu li' Meet s’'^^^lVh. 

Knai'J'Av k, is vaid to luuc heni ori- 
ginally so called IVoin the cut niusfance 
ob a soldier luakini; nso of a sick, 
uhieh h.id been full of corn, \’c. In 
those diiNS tfu'jc veie no roads, and 
every tliini!; was ciuricd on pnckhoiscs. > 
When tlie soldicis rcjioscd, t)K'\ huni: 
111) tlie empty sacks and slept in tin in. 
Tiic \>oid should be napsack, fioin nap- 
pinjr, ^e.~io sluiiii,'’r. '^fhe aiiriy \n.i:» I 
supplied liy‘ pnckhoi -^es, and ail ihiiins 
weic in bvieio, so llu.L cu r;, S'/lditr had 
his sack. >'aL!i in t!ie actomu unen to 
IIS l)y a \cry ami lespecfable 

friend; ImiI \\e ai*- ii. timed to think, 
th.iL kn:ii?..tk comics fioni the .'^axon 
wortl jSmiy/.vdA, a bai: to cany food. 

KNjVXAs, for its miiilary actepta- 
tion, see Im an i ay. 

KNUHi r, a pi rstm who, on account 
of some eminent scrvicc,cn j 1 or imlitary, 
is singled out from the common class of 
gcnlli'mCMi, iS:c. and is pcisoiially in- 
voted ^^ilh a title. 'J'his word, which 
was oriuinally^ dciued from the Gm- 
iriaii and Dutch hinrhf or Knnit, siji- 
m.Ks a serxsuit, in which sense it is ap- 
plied will u we speak of the knight ol a 
shire: ii likewise means a military man, 
ur valiu 1 a liorsemaii, from the ].ariii 
egucs, i ''i Idler, or hm'seman; kiii ;his 
of ihvs (li.-( liplioii liaMJiji been either 
the kiii,i;’s domestic servants, or of his 

life-i!;iiards. 

In common law they are called mififeg, 
usually lioldinji lands by kni‘;lit's ser- 
vice^ to bci've the king iu his wais. 


jv\(.M’, llie v.jiiiT or epaulet U, which 
in e MiinuMily leade of worsted, a noii- 
cinmmssioiic'i o'beer nr corporal. AVIien 
serjeam^ and eorpt).‘ak,me ‘.entenci d to 
be rideeed to the ranks, the: knot in L,c- 
iie.aiiy cut oU' by the ili um-major in the 
pn-^euee of the battalion, a- a mark of 
Jiif.nuy. 

KnOJs, the dixndoij of the log-line. 
Jvich knci Is ei|nal lo an Knalish mile. 

b\(U! i\ i '^?'j'>i.in pimi'-lmieiit. 

KOlllS'I'W, /"//. propel ly ini'aiis a 
prove, r(«. i; iikcv.ise siginiic.T a rniky 
or mount mu ns c'lm.trv. 

KOI Jd d'’ , 1 ’id. in tie: fourth 
ol till !oiu , 1 'ias or j Ci ioeU of Indian 
elironoli.gy. Ji 1 tim presiiif a'la, in 
winch all manldn-iaie t'onnpleej or ra- 
• fier lesse ned ; it is snppo.'cd to he f)r- 
*d.iined to Mibsint four hnndied thoiis.ind 
\eais, ofwiilch near five thousand ar« 
alieail* lApiiod, and the lii'e of inan,,’n 
that pi'nod is limit' -l to oiu' ImiiflK'il 
\rarj». Cvlancl Dotr '•ays this age is to 
last tlnrt\-si\ thousaiid years: t lie age 
which pieecdcd it, is called the daxupaar 
jogitf. 

KOOI.OO, h/d. tlie eoroa-tree. 

KO( )\ AK, an Imhan month, whidi 
paitly coincides with our mouth of Sep- 
tt mber. 

K(H»\A TIV, hid. ameaniiro ofabout. 
riglit liamlfnl-. 

KGOWi ril, !)i(L prinre, biglmessp. 

' K(MD’dSII, f/fd. an Arabian tribe. 

KOirrCHI-lbAdlT, the eliief or 
1 ‘ommamlmg ollieer of the Korltlil'^. In 
former times he was the jlist rnilil.iry 
charac ter in iVrsia, alpre^'cnthe is only 
the second in connnami. I lo^u t^er kvaves 
the couit e\repl upon cxliao.clmiiry or- 
easitiiis, wlieii lu'i presence is required at 
the army. This, however, rarely hap- 
pens, as the king is obliged to furnish 
liiiii with an household seivice of plate, 
and lo detach a part of his own guards 
[ for the protection of his persoin The 
Kortchi Ikichi is generally entnistcihvith 
I one of the chief governincnts belonging 
to IVrsia. 

KOIITCIIJS, a body ol’ Persian ca- 
valry, wliicli is stationed along the fron- 
tiers of the eounliy. J'very individiml 
belonging to this corps, receives fifty 
crowns for bis aimiial pay. The chil- 
dren of the Kortehis suereed their fa- 
tliers, with ihec'oiisent and approbation 
of the general. The Kortehis are ^de- 
scended from u race of foreigners, who 

used 
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used to li\o under tents, and were al- 
\vav?i di^riniiiiished tor their courage. 
KOSSACKS, (Kosaques, Fr.) See 

Co^i VCKS. 

fvO'ri*', Jmi a warolioiise. 

KOUIJK, iicoii/ur, a porter. 

KOUI^, a Corps of j’eisiiiii soldiers 
who rank as a third body among the five 
that constitute the king’s household 
troops; they mount guard under the 
jiortico winch stands hetween the first 
and second gate leading to the palace. 
'I'lie Kouls are men of birth and rank; 
no pei soii can arri\ e at any considera- 
ble post or situation, who has not served 
among the Kouls. Tlnir luimher is 
computed at >1()()0 incii. 

KOU LS-AO AS r, a dist inguished 
niilitai*T character in Persia, n ho has the 
rommaiid of a body of men culled 
He is usually governor of a considerable 
province. 

*KOrJME, Tnd. a sea-slit'Il used as 
inonev in many parts of India. 

KOVAli, 1n(L aweigliman. 

KOVALKK, hid. fei s for weighing, 

KllAMA, hid. wooden sandals which 
are worn by the natives of India during 
the wet season. 

Krri'J^KT, Jnd. an Tiidiau term fur 
security. 

Kl b, the 'rnrkisli word for shne to 
thopiiricc. 'I’he giaml \ i/ier, the ba- 
cha?, the beiglcibejs, and all persons 
who rccei\e pay or subsistc’iice from 
situations dependant upon the crown, 
are so called. 'I'his tith' is in high esli- ' 
ination among the "rurkish military, j 
as it aulliori/es all who aie iincsted I 
Avilli it, ,to jnsull, slrlki', and otherwavs 1 
ill use the common neojde, without 
bi'iiig responsihle f<ir tlie most llagraiit 
breaches of liiinianity. Horrid pri’- j 
eniliieuf e, and litted only to Hahoine- 
tun ei\ i I i/a til m ! 

KULLUJ<, the governor of a for- 
tified tow n in 'I’urkev is so called. 

KIJKLVSTAIJ.NS; Lid. ChristiuiK. 

KI'NDNKK, hid. a sum of inoney 
wliich is annually paid by an inferior 
gove rnor to his superior. 

KUPKliJ', Straights so called in Tn- 
,dia, through which the Ganges disem- 
bogues itself into Iiidostau. They are 
distant from J)elhi about 30 leagues, in 
the longitude of 90, and in the latitude 
ot 30. 2. These straights are believed 
by the Indians, who look very little 


abroad, to be the sources of the Gan- 
ges; and a rock If) miles distant from 
them, bearing some resemblance to the 
head of a cow', has joined in the same 
part of the kingdom, two \erv impor- 
tant ohjeels of their religion : the grand 
image of the animal which they almost 
\enerate as a di\initv, and the lirst ap- 
pearance of that immense body of holy 
water which washes away all their sins. 
It was at ihe^e straights that tin', rndians 
made kome shew of resistance, when the 
famous 'I'amerlane Invaded India. The 
lield of this lictory is the most distant 
term of that Kmperor’s coinpicsts in 
India and on the globe. See Dissertation 
on the estahlidmn'nts made by iMalio- 
mi'dan Conquerors in Indostan, in 
Orme’s lli-tory of the (.'arnatic, page 
11 and i;>. 

KIJUROL, Tnd. the ad\iuiced guard 
of a iiniin army. 

KUJl'ri’lII, a militia is so called in 
Persia. 1 1 consists of one body of caval- 
ry, which is composed of the Jirst nobi- 
lity helunging to the kingdom, and of 
the lineal desetndunts of the Turkish 
conquerors, who placed Ismael Sophi 
on the throne. A’hcy wear a red tur- 
hun, made of particular stuff into 
twelve folds. This turban was origi- 
nally given them by Ismac'l, in consider- 
ation of their attijrluiH'iitJUi. tlie reli- 
gion and family of Ali. The twelve 
folds are in remembrance of the tv\elvc 
imaiis or Alahoinetaii preachers who 
deseenili'd in a direct line from Ali, and 
distinguished themselves so rnurli in 
that SI ct. 'I'he rurhaii is red, for the 
purpose of pro\ okiiig those who wear 
It to axeiigc' upon the Ottomans, the 
deaths of Ali and Hussein, wdio were 
munlered by the cliief of Sunni'’, to 
whose si'ct the Turks lu'long. In eon- 
sequenee of tlb ir w earing this I urban, 
the Fcisum.s are always called by tlie. 
Turks Kitil-Busc/n or Red-hends. The, 
nohlemen in JVrsia lane adopted the 
term, with a slight alteration, and call 
themselves Kt'.sl/^Biischls or O olden- 
Heads, The Kiirtclii form a body of 
nearly eighteen thousand ini'n. The 
chief or comma ndiug otlicer is called 
Kmlchi-Hasehi, 'I'his was formerly tlie 
most distinguished situation in the king- 
dom, and tjie authority annexed to it 
was equ.d to what the constable of 
France originally possessed. At jirc- 
, 3 F sent 
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sent his power docs not exlcml hcyoiid 
the Kur^^Jjis. 

KUSIl-BASni, Ind. persons who 
enjoy Jands .. nt-ljcc, upon roinlition of 
serviiiL^ gOA C i ll■’:lCIIl in n military capa- 
city wlifii cal It ' I ipon. The term also 
signifies people of middling circuni- 


stuiices, who do not cultivate their lands 
themselves, hut hire bcivants L(» do it 
while tlir> hold other employnu nts. 
KH'I'IT, fnd. CloselL 
MJVX'AlfS, ffffL J5er\anlb attending 
on the Kiiig^ ]■ Tsoji. 

KU/AiNA, hid. a treasury. 
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T AAK, TtifL One hundred thousand. 

liABARUM, a ce’.chraled standard 
iivhich WHS used among the Uontan em- 
perors, anil frcqueiitly means any im- 
perial or royal stiiiidard. 'I'he original 
one, so ealleil, consisted of a long lance, 
at tlie top of which was ii\<'d a stick 
that crossed it at right angles, and from 
which hung a piece of rich scin let cloth, 
that was sometimes ornamented with 
precious stones. I J ntil the days of ( 'on- 
Btantinc the Great, the figure of an eagle 
was "placed upon the top of the labarum; 
but that prince substituted in its room 
fi cross, with a eyplier expressing the 
name of Jesus. 

^ LABOHATOIIY, (lahoratoirr, Fr.) 
signilies that ])lace where all sorts of 
lire\^orks^*.c jiiepaTcd, both for actual 
service, and for pleasure, vi/. (juick- 
matehes, fuses, porLfires, grape-shot, 
case-shot, carcasses, hand-grenmles car- 
tridges, shells Idled, and fuses lixed, 
wads, ^c. 6lC. 

A Sec Mo bt \ b s. 

Bails arc of \ arious sorts, shapes and 
forms; as 

Chain-shot y are two shot linked toge- 
ther by a strong chain of R or 10 inches 
iong: they are more used on hoard men 
of war, than in the land ser\iee. The 
famous M. de Witt w'as the lirst inven- 
tor, about the year 1065. 

Lighhhalls, of which .thuie are se\o- 
ral sorts: the best composition is mealed 
powder 2, sulphur 1, rosin 1, turpentine 
2}, and saltpetre Ij. 1’heii take tow, 
and mix and dip it in this composition, 
till of a proper si/c, letting the lust 
coat be of mealed powder. Or take 
tliick strong paper, and make a shell the 
size of the mortar you intc^id to throw 
it out of, and till it with a composition 
of an equal quantity of sulphur, pitch. 


rosin and mea.lrd powder; whirli heing 
well mixed, and pul in w inn, will gl^ e a 
clear fire, ami burn a consitl'M-able ume. 

The compositioM fi)r ilH* SaUs that 
are intended to ‘/-r tire to m.i'^.i/im-s I-, 
<ue:ile(l powder V), sultpetie 2, "ulphur 
4, and ro^in 1; or iiualed puwiU)* 1, 
poniided glass 1, antimony eamphl^e 
sal-ammoniac 1, cotmnon salt \ ; or 
mealed powder Ul, saltpt'lrc sulphur 
16, rosin I, steel or iron tilings 2, lir- 
tree saw-dust hoiled in saltpctio ley 2, 
and birchwood charcoal 1. With any 
of these compositions till the sack, and 
rain it, if possible, as hard as a stone, 
putting ill the opening a fuse, and about 
the same an iron ring l-5th of the ball's 
diameter wide; and on the opposite end, 
another ring l-6th of the ball’s diame- 
ter; then with a strong cord ol*l-lih of 
an iiieli diameter, lace romiri the hoops, 
or rings, from out' end of the hall lo the 
other, as often as is rcr]iiisite; ihis is 
called the ribbed coal : tlu'ii laei’ it uKain 
the contrary way, vvliieh is called the 
check coat. • • 

lielweeii each square cord, iron bar- 
rels are driven in, l-3cl of which are 
tilled with powder, and a bullet ; at the 
end of each a small vent is made, that 
the composition may inllame the pow- 
der, and drive the halls out on every 
side, w'hich not only kill nnmhers of 
people, but prevent any one from ex- 
tinguishing the tirc-ball. When finish- 
ed, they must be dipped in melted pitch, 
rosin, and turpentine oil; which com- 
posirioh fastens the whole togetiier. 

Smokc-huUsy arc made and contrived, 
to give an uncommon sinoke, and thi r<*- 
by prevent the enemy from seeing what 
you are about. They are prepared as 
above, only the composition must be 5 
to 1 of pitch, robin, uud saw-dust; the 
• ingTe- 
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> :ire put into iron sI cUs, 
hiiviiiM 1 ’iMfs ('-icl', i.j !c't ('lit the smoke, 
and me iiii.' vn out ot’ mortars. 

Sllnk- 
J\)is()nc(I- 
llcil-lml- 
Chu>n- 
StauiTr 
A nc/ior- 

Sec .^iir.LLS. I 

- •HO n As are at jires-enl not mucli 
V weie oi‘ difl'ercnt M)rt^; some 
inoiiiited on ?\vu v. lieels. 'J'he inside of 
the harrol is loaded sMih povxder, and 
the outside t ull of sliarp iron points, in- 
termixed vs Jill jirenades leaded, and 
fus( s lixcfl. Sometimes thev are placed 
underground, and made use of to an- 
n(j_y the enemy’s ap[uoarh. 

tV/rc/iss, in military a Hairs, was for-* 
ineriy of nil ov al foirn, made of iron 
l^^irs, and lilled with a cunipositiun of 
mealed powiler, salt pel i<', sulphur, bro- 
ken i;iass, slKi\ini!;s of horn, pitch, tur- 
pentine, tallow, and linseed oil, covered 
with a pitclivd clotli; it is primed with 
mealed [lowder and quick match, and 
/ired out of a mortar. Jts design is to 
set houses on liie, vSfc. See Caiu ass. 

None but 7'ou it <I carcasses arc used at 
present, tiie lii^lit of the oblong ones 
being so uncertain, ''flic composition 
is, pilch % saltpetre d, sulphur 1, and 
corned fiowder 3. \A lien the pitch is 
melted, rlic pot i& taken otf, and the in- 
gredients (well mixed) j)iu in; then the 
carcass is tilled w ith as miu h as can be 
presii-d in. 

Ca/ Indies are made of various sub- 
stani-eSjMiCh as paper, parcimieiits, blad- 
ders, and (himiel. When they are made 
of paper, the hut toms remain in the 
piece, mid ncciiiiiulate so much, that 
the piimiiig cannot reach tlic powder; 
lasides other inconveniences. When 
they a re made (ti’ parchment or bladders, 
the live shilvels them up, s(j that they 
enter into the vent, and become so bard, 
that ilu' priming inm camu»t lemoie 
them so as to clear the vent. Nothing 
has been found hitherto to answer better 
than flannel, which is the only tiling 
’used at prc.'.f i^t for artillery cartridges 
of all horts; hecaiise it does not keep 
lire, and i«> tlierelbre not hahle to acci- 
dents ill the loading : but, as the dust 
o*‘ powder passes through them, a parcli- 
iiieijt cover is sometimes made to put 
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over tliein, which is tgkeii ott* when 
used. 

Tlie best way of making flannel car- 
tri'iL.'^s, is to boil da-* fkmnol in si/e; 
which ‘vill prc\ent the dust of powder 
fron. j .e-sing through, and render it 
stifl*, a >• More manage-iblt ; for w'itli- 
oiit thi‘ ''ivcciutic,* i cartridges are so 
pfiable. O'. ;u coiml of tlu ir ai/t', and the 
(jiiaiituy of povviler they contain, that 
they aio put mlo the pu;c.e with ii’ach 
diliici'liy- 

Ihe ujadiii'r and firing guns witli car- 
tridges is <l(»iu.' much sooive:- tium with 
loose powder, and fewer .ccuhntsare 
likol v to ncrair. The heads of carls 'dges, 
cspecitiily foi iimsfuicti y,ure sometimes 
wrappi-d in com sc eoUiUi. 

lij fpiick firing, the shot is fixcif to 
the cmlridge by me.i.is of a wooden 
bottom, hollowed on one "ule s(/ as to 
receive -ncariy half tlic shot, which is 
fastened to it by tw’O small Mips of tin 
crosainii over the shot, and nmled to the 
bottom; and the cartridge is tied the 
other end thereof. Tiiey me fixco .’d:e- 
wise in the .same inauiicr to the bottoms 
of grape shot, w hich are used in Held 
pieces. 

Chape-sliot^ in artillery, is a combi- 
nation of small shot, put' into a thick 
canvas bag, and corded strongly toge- 
ther, so as to form a T^nd'^P' cylinder, 
whose diameter is equal to that of the 
ball which is adapted to the cannon. 

To make ^rape shot, a bag of coarse 
cloth is made just to hold the bottom 
vvliicli is put into it; us many shut are 
then tin own in as tlie grape is to con- 
tain ; imd with a strong packthread 
the whole is quilted to keeji the shot 
from mo\ iiiir. The bags, when tiiiish- 
ed, me nut into boxes for the purjiusc 
of bemg conveniently carried. 

The iimnb’cr ol’ shot in a grape varies 
ficcording to the service or size of the 
gnus: in sea service 9 is always tlie 
number; but by land it is inn eased to 
any number or size, from an ounce and 
a quarter in weight, to four pounds. Ic 
has not yet been dett i mined, with any 
degree of accuracy, w hat iiumber and 
size answer best in practice; for it is 
well known that they ofu ii scatter so 
much, that only a small number take 
eftbet. • 

Of the three different sorts of cannon 
which are used for throwing grape siiut, 
3 F 2 the 


^ Balls. See I? .\ r.LS. 
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the 3-poiiiidcr seems ratiicr the best ; 
especially when two are n^cd, as the ef- 
fect of tvvo3-p()un«lcrs, is much "loatiT 
than that of one (i-poumlcr. JJul the 
8-inch howii/cr, which can he niatlc to 
throw in iVoni 3 to b of its charge (frrmi 
12 to 20lb. of sho!) heconies thereby a 
very fonniilahle piece, when it can be 
used for jirape shot. 

Projnr c/tarfics for grape shol have 
never }Ct been efl’ectually dctcniiiiied : 
wc can only give our advice from some 
experiment^; that for heavy (i-ponnders 
l-3d of the weight of tlie slioL appears 
to be llie best charge of powder; for 
the light 6-poiinderSi 1-4 th of the w t ighi 
of the shot; and for ho\vil/er>, l-iUhor 
l-lOth aiiftWi i'S very well. 

This kind of fire «eeins not yet to 
have been enough respected, nor de- 
pended on. However, if cannon and 
howitzers can be made to throw l-iid iir 
l-4th, and sometimes lialf their charge 
of grape shot into a space; r)!)Xl2 feel, 
at 200 and ,‘JOO yards distance, and those 
tired 10 or 12 limes in a minute; it 
surely forms the thickest fire that can 
be pniduced from the same space. 

Tin-casc s/iot, in artillery, is formed 
by putting agreattjnantity of small iron 
shot into a cylindrical tin box, called a 
canister, that just fits tiic boro of the 
gun. tirdlets are sometimes 

used in the same manner; and it must 
be observed, that w hates or number or 
sizes of the shots are us( d, the\ must 
weigh, with their cases, iiCarly as much 
as titc shot of the pii ee. 

Case shot, formerly, consisted (jf all 
kinds of old iron, stones, musket ball.'., 
nails, 6cc. 

Tubes, in artillery, arc Hsed in quirk 
firing. They are made of tin: their 
diameter is 2-lOtlis ot' an inch, being 
just suflicient to enter into the vent of 
the piece ; about (j inches long, w ith a 
cap above, and cut slanting below, in 
in the form of a pen; the point is 
strengthened with some solder, that it 
niJiy pierce the cartj-idge withonr hencl- 
iiig. Through this tube is drawn a 
quick-match, the cap being fitted wirh 
mealed powder, moistened with sjnrits 
of wine. To prevent the mealed pow- 
der from falling out by carriage, a cap 
of paper or llannel, stecpcd«iii spirits of 
w'ine, is tied over it. 

Fluinbetiu, a kind of lighted torch, 
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used in the artillery upon a march, or 
the park, 6cc. 

Formers, are cylinders of W’ood, of 
dillbreiit si/es and dimensions, used in 
the labor at or If, to drive the composition 
of fii/es and rockets. 

Funnels, arc of vailous sorts, used to 
pour the powder into shells, and the 
oompusitioii into liises, and rocket- 
cases. 

Fireship, a vessel filled with comhus- 
tihle materiuh, and lined with grappling 
iron*?, to liodk, and >3et lire to the enemy’s 
ships in battle, \'c. 

From the bulk lieml at the fon'castla 
to a bulk head to he raided hcliiiid the 
mam chain''', on eaeli side and across the 
ship at (he hulk liciuU, is fixed (jlose to 
the ship’s hides, a double row of troiiiilis, 
•2 feet distance iVoin each other, with 
tiros'* troughs tpiile. round, at about 2| 
distance; winch are mortised into tke 
others. 'I'lie cross troughs lead to the 
hides of the hhi[), to tlie barrels, and to 
the port-holes, to gi\e fire both to the 
barrels ami to the chambeis, to blow' 
open the ports; and the side troughs 
serve to comnnmieate the lire all along 
the ship and the cross troughs. 

The timbers of w hich the troughs are 
made, are about r> inches square; the 
depth of the troughs, half llieir thick- 
ness; and they are supported by cross 
pieces at e\ery 2 or 3 yard^, luiiled to 
the timbers of the ^hip, and to the wood 
work which incloses the foie and nmin- 
iiiasis. 'llieiUcks and troughs arc all 
w'ell jiaved with melted rosin. 

On e.ieli side of the ship (3 small port 
holes arc cut, iVom l.> to Id ftiches large, 
(the ports opeiung downwards,) and 
are close eaulked up. Against each port 
is fixed an iron chamber, which, at the 
time of firing the ship, blows open the 
port.'*, and lets out the fire. At the main 
and fore clmiii'', on eacli side, a wooden 
funnel is Jixod over a lire barrel, and 
comes through a scuttle in the. deck, 
up to the shrouds to set them on lire. 
Ikith fnimels and scuttles must be stop- 
ped with ))hig^, and have sail-cloth or 
canvass nailed clo>e over them, to pre- 
vent any accident liapp^jiing that way/ 
by fire, to the coiiihusldiles below. 

The port-hoIe», funnels, and scuttles, 
not only serve to give the lire a free 
jiassage to the outside and upper pnrls> 
of the ship and iier rigging, but also for 

• ike 
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the inward air (otherwise confined) to 
expand itself and pu&h throiii;h those 
holes at the time of the coinhnstihles 
bcino; on fire, and prevent the blowing 
ujj of the decks, which otherwise must 
ot course happen, from the sudden and 
violent rarefaction of the air as will 
then lj€ produced. 

in tile bulk head behind, on each side, 
is cut a small hole, large enough to re- 
ceive a I rough of the same size of the 
others ; from which, to each side of the 
ship, lies a leading trougli, one end 
coming through a sally port cut through 
the ship's siilo, and the other fixing into 
a comnmnicaiing trough that lies along 
the bulk-head, from one side of the ship | 
to the^thcr; and being laid with (juick 
match, at the time of llriiig cither of 
the leading troughs, coiniminlcutes the* 
iirc in an instant to the contrary side 
c4’ the ship, and both sides burn toge- 
ther. 

Fire-lmrreh, for a fire-ship, are cvlin- 
dric, on account of that shape answering 
better both for filling tlicm with reeds, 
and for stow'iiig them between the 
troughs : tlieir inside diameters are 
about '21 inches, and their length o.‘{. ' 
'J'he bottom parts are lirst tilled with 
doubUydipt reeds set on end, and the 
remainder with lire-burrel eomposition, 
which is, corned powder yolh. Swedish 
pitch 1'2, saltpetre 6, and tallow 3, w'ell 
mixed and melted, and then poured over 
them. 

I'hcre are 5 holes of ,'5-quarters of an 
inch diameter, and ii inches deep, made 
with a drift of that size in the top of 
the coiilpclS>itioii wliile it is warm : one 
in the centre, and the other four at 
equal distances round the sides of the 
barrel. When the composition is cold 
and hard, the barrel is primed by well 
driving those holes full of fu/e compo- 
sition, to within an inch of the top; 
then fixing in each liole a strand of 
quick-match twice doubled, and in the 
centre-hole two strands the w holeleiigtli; 
all which must he well driven in with 
mealed powder ; llien lay the quick- 
match all within the barrel, and cover 
'the top of it with a dipped curtain, fas- 
tened on w'itli a hoop to slip over tlie 
bead, and nailed on. 

Bavins, for a fire-ship are made of 
birch, heath, or other sort of brush- 
wood, that is both tough anil quickly 
fired : ill length k>. 5, or ii Tect; the busli- 


ends all laid one way, and the other 
ends tied with two bauds each. They 
are dipped, and sprinkled with sulphur, 
the same as rce<ls, with this difference, 
that the husli-cnds only arc dipped, and 
should be a little closed together by the 
baud as soon as done, to keep them 
more compact, in order to give a stmng- 
cr fire, and to pix'servc the branches 
from breaking in shifting and handling 
them. Their coinp«>siti(m ts,rosin 120lb. 
coarse sulphur 90, pitch (iO, tallow 6, 
and mealed powder 12, w'ith some fine 
sulphur for silting. 

Iron-chambers, for a fire-ship, are 10 
inches long, and t>. 0. in diameter; 
breeched against a piece of wood fixed 
acixiss the holes. ^N'hen loaded they 
arc almost tilled full of corned powder^ 
with a wooden tnnipion well driven into 
their ninz/les. They are primetl with 
a small piece of quick-match thrust 
through their vents into the powder, 
with a part of it hanging out; and when 
the ship is lircrl they blow^ open the ports, 
which either fall downwmrds, or are car- 
ried away, and so give vent to the fir® 
out of the sides of the sliip. 

CurtainSj for a flre-sliip, are made of 
hurras, about il-quariers of a yardw’ide, 
and I yard in length: when they are 
dipped, 2 men, witl Leacli a fork, nuisC 
run the jiroiigs thixiiigli '^llic'^orner of 
the curtain at the same end : then dip 
them into a large kettle of composition J 
(which is the same as. the composition 
for bavins) well melted; and when well 
dipped, and the curtain extended to its 
full breadth, whip it between '2 sticks of 
about 5. 5 feet long, and 1. 5 inches 
square, held close by 2 other men to take 
oft' the superfluous composition hanging 
to it; then immediately sprinkle .saw- 
dust on botii sides, to prevent it from 
sticking, and the curtain is finished. 

Reeds, Ibr a lire-ship, are iinale up in 
small bundles of about 12 inches in cir- 
cumference, cut even at both ends, and 
tied with two bauds each ; the longest 
Siirt are 4 feet, and the shortest 2. 5 ; 
which are all the lengths that are used. 
One part of them are single-dipped, 
only at one end ; the rest are double- 
dipped, i. e. at both ends. La dipping, 
they must be put about 7 or 8 niches 
deep into a T:opper kettle of melted com- 
position (the; same as that for baiins;) 
and when they have drained a little over 
it, to carry oil the superfluous coiuposir 

tioD, 
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tion^ sprinkle ihein over 21 tanned liide 
with piilvcTiscil sulpliiir^ at some dis- 
tance iroiii the copper. 


Stojijds for a FiiiE-Siiir of 150 tona. 

No. 

Fire-barrels - - 8 

Iron diainbcrs - - 12 

Priming coniposition barrels 3J 

Quick-match b.irrels - t 

Curtains dipped - - 30 

Long reeds single dipped 150 

Short 

C single dipped 7.5 

Bavins single dipped - 209 


Quant I hj tf Co m pos i t 1 on for preparing 
the stores of' a Fiiie-Siiip. 

For 8 barrels, corned powder OGOlb. 

pitch 480lb. tallow 80lb. 

For 3 barrels of priming composition, 
salt-petre 175lb. sulphur 140lb. corn- 
ed powder 3501b. rosin 2 lib. oil-pots 
11 . 

For curtains, bavins, reeds, and sulphur 
to salt them, sulphur 200ib. pitch 
350lb. rosin 175lb. tallow 50lb. tar 
25lb. 

Total weight of the composition 3017 
^pounds, equal to C. 96 : 3 : 21. 

Composition allowed for tlie rccdsand 
barrels, l-fifth of the whole of the last 
article, •'*»^WCh'j.'r<5cjual to lOOlb. making 
in the whole 3177 pounds, or C. 28 : 1 ; 
13. • 

Fort-fres in artillery^ nia)r be made 
any length : liowevcr, they are seldom 
made 11101 1 ; th.iii 21 inches. The inte- 
rior diameter of purt-fire moulds siioidd 
be 4-g' ^1 inch, and the diameter of I 
the whole port-lire about \ an inch. The 
paper cases must he roiled wet with 
paste, and one end folded (Uiwn. They 
are used instead of inau hcs to fire ar- 
tillery. The cuiiiposiiiun of wet port- 
fire is, saltpetre 6, sulphur 2, and meal- 
ed powder 1; when it is well mixed and 
sieved, it is to be moistened with a lit- 
tle linseed oil : the composition for dry 
port-tire is, saltpetre 4, sulphur 1, meal- 
ed powder 2, and antimony 1. 

Rockets ill pyrotechny, an artiHcial 
firework, consisting of a cylindrical case 
of paper, tilled with a composition of 
certain combustible ingredients ; which 
being tied to a slick, inuufits into the 
air to a considerable height, and there 
bursts : they aie frequently used as sig- 
nals in war time. 


Composition for sky-rockets in gciic- 
raljs, salt-|)etre 4lh. brinistone lib. and 
charcoal 1 Jib: but lor large sky-rockets, 
salt-pitre 4lb. mealed powder lib and 
briin-»loiie lib; for .ockeis of a mid- 
dling bi/e, salt-peiro .3ib. siilpi»u’ 2lb. 
mealed powder lib, and cbincoa! lib. 

Quick-mat h ii> artillt j/, is ol 2 soi ts, 
cotiOL and w(.; , ted : the tirst is general- 
ly madi- of such cott ‘i as is put in can- 
flies, ot several sizes, in.iii 1 U) 6 threads 
thick, according to the japes it is de- 
signed for. Tiie ingredients are, co. * on 
lib. 12 oz. salt-petre 11b. 8oz. spirits of 
w ine 2 quarts, water 2 (jiiarts, isinglass 
3 gills, and mesiled powder lOlb. it is 
then taken out hot, and laid in a trough, 
where some mealed powder, mqisU'ued 
w'ith spirits of wine, is thorou^jily 
•wrouglit into the cotton. "I'his done, 
they are taken out separately, and drawn 
through mealed powder, and Inuig up^ii 
a hue to dry. The compo‘-ifion for the 
second is, worsted 10 oz. mealed pow- 
der loll), spirits of win-: 3 pints, and 
ivhitc-wine vinegar 3 pints. 

LAliOUllKli, FV. literally to remove 
earth with a plough, spade, &c. Figu- 
rativc'ly, to helahom, wliich, according 
to Johnson, is to heat, thump, i«c. Tile 
French use it, in a military sense, to 
express any direct and concentrated 
effort whieli is made to destroy a forti- 
fication. 

Ladouiilr tin rampart^ Fr. to bring 
several pieces of ordnance discharged 
from two oblique directions to hear iij)- 
on one center. Sliclls and hollo^v balls 
are generally used on these occasions, 
and the chief design is to feei^iind the 
operations of the miner in some jiur- 
ticular part from whence the explosion 
is to take place. 

Labourer likewise applies to the w’ork- 
ing of a bomb or shell, w hich excavates, 
ploughs 11 j), and scatters the earth about 
wherever it hursts. 

LACAY i)/- LAQUET, Fr, An old 
French militia was formerly so called. 
The name is found among the public 
documents wliich were kept by the trea- 
surers belonging to the Dukes of Bri- 
tanny in the iiftcenth ceptury. 

LACE, ( pavement y galouj Fr.) a line, 
of silk, thread, intermixed with gold 
or silver ; also a border or edging. The 
uniform of many regiments is distin- 
guishubk only by the lace and buttons. 

* LACETl- 
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J*ACERN.*., Fr, n jrarment which 
was used by the ancitnts. iL v’asmade 
of woolk’.i btufti and was only worn by 
men; origiuiilly indeed by ihose alone 
that were of a military profession. It 
was usually tin own over the to^a, and 
sometimes indeed ovei the tunica. It 
may not improperly be considered as» 
the surtout or "j eat coat of the ancients, 
with tins del'ereiice, that there was a 
winter lac^enia find a summer one. 

The l.icerna was adopted by the Ro- 
mans towards the close of their repub- 
lic. Even so late down as the days of 
Cicero, it 'u as unknown amongst them, 
or if known, censured as a mark of 
disgraceful elleiuiimcy. During the ci- 
vil wars that occurred in the triumvirate 
of yXujJlistus, Lcpidus, and Autliony, 
the lacerna bccsmie familiar to the peu-, 
pie, and by degrees Avas adopted as 
common apparel, the senators and 
knights of Home, until the reigns of 
Gratian, ''/alentiiiiaii, and Theoxlosius, 
who enjoined the senators not to wear 
it. 

1'he lacerna is the same as the chla^ 
nujs and the hvrrfuia, 

RVCHE, Ft\ A familiar phrase 
among the Ereiich to signify a coward, 
&c. 

LACTIER, Fr. to go off. Sonpisfolet 
oil son jusii, Vint a lacker ; his pistol or 
his inusquet went olF of itself. 

Lacker pied, Fr. to run away. 

Lacker uu prisonnier, to let a pri- 
soner escn]}e, or go away unniolesled. 

liAciiER un coup, in speaking of fire 
arms, signifiCvS to (lischarge a pistol or 
musquet, Jl Ini Idclta uu coup de plsfo- 
let dans la tele; he lodged a bullet in his 
head. Le vaisscau Iciclia toute sa bordee 
d la porfee de rnousquet ; the ship fired 
a w'hole broadside within musquetshot. 

LACIIETE, Fr. An opprobrious term 
which is frequently used among the 
French, and is applied, in all instances 
of covvardice, want of spirit or disho- 
nourable conduct. One of their workers 
emphatically observes, that in a military 
sense of the word it cannot be inis- 
undcj'stood, as the least imputiitioii of 
jcowardice or want of spirit, is sufficient 
to destroy the ebtire character and fame 
of every officer and soldier wliom it 
may affect. As it is the direct oppo- 
site to courage, the person who enters 
into the prolossion of arms, should 
weigh well within himscU, wheihei* he 


possesses that iiidispensihle quality, 
which is above ail the temptations of 
pleasure or the effeminacy of life, and 
is only alive to the glorious impulse of 
military animation. lie only, in fact, is fit 
for arms, whose spirit is superior to every 
sordid view, who knows no personal 
fear, and who can encounter tlie great- 
est difficulties .ii.il dangers with an in- 
ward placidity oi' soul, and an out- 
ward indifference to life, lii order to 
illustrate this article, wc shall quote 
some ancient and modern instances of 
that species of cowarflice or Idchete 
w^hich affects the military character. 

Euripidas, chief of the ]i!6ms, hav- 
ing imprudently advanced too far into a 
long and narrow' defile, and learning 
that Philip of Maccdoii was on his 
march to block up the passage through 
which he had entered, instead of man- 
fully waiting the issue of an engage- 
ment, abandoned liis army in the most 
cowardly manner. It does not appear, 
says the Chevalier Folard, that Euripi- 
das possesed those talents which are 
necessary to form a great general ; for 
instead of meanly stealing off by a bye 
road, and leaving bis army to its fate, 
he would have remained at its head, 
and cither have fought his way through, 
honourably liavc capitulated, or have 
died combating 

Base and inglorious as this conduct 
of Euri])idas most unquestionably was, 
the behaviour of Perseus king of the 
Macedonians exceeded it in cowardice 
and degradation. This infamous prince 
did not wait to be visited by misfor- 
tune or to lose a battle; he liad on the 
contrary, obtained a signal victory over 
the Romans, and when Paulus Ernilius 
marched against him, the army he' com- 
manded was not inferior to that of his 
opponent in discipline and valour, and 
hud tile advantage in point of numbers. 
Yet, strange to relate! the engagement 
was no sooner begun, than he rode off 
full gallop, and repaired to the t«)wmof 
Pydinis, under the lliinsy pretext of sa- 
crificing to the God llercnlcs ; as if 
Hercules, to use Pliitarclfs expression, 
was the deity to whom the prayers and 
I offerings of Cowards were to be pre- 
j ferred ! 

Mark Atjthony, on the otlier hand, 
after having acquired the reputation of 
a brave and distinguished general, sub- 
mitted to the allurements of sensual {'ra- 
tification,. 
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tification, and buried all his i^lory in 
the meretricious cinbrjiges ot an 
tian strumpet. We ha\ c had a slrikin*; 
instance, duiinL' the late war, of the 
siiperioriry wiiich :i real military thirst 
for jilory will always have over private 
indulgence. >Vh(Mi the rrench army 
was very critically situated iii Germany, 
General lluehe, who commanded it, be- 
came exposed one (venins; to the allure- 
ments of a most beautiful woman, who 
by de>ij 5 n or accident got placed near 
the general at a juihlic supper. Aware 
of the we.akness of human nature, and 
full of his own glory, as well as consci- 
ous of tlic critical state of the army en- 
trusted to his care, he suddenly rose, 
ordered his horses, and left the place 
at midnight. 

Wc might enumerate a variety of 
cases, in w'hich tlic greatest heroes have 
fallen victims to human weakness; and | 
few, alas, in which a sense of public j 
duty, and a regard for the opinion of I 
posterity have got the ascendancy.— ; 
Hi.story, how'ever, saves ns that trouble, 1 
and wc shall remain satisfied wjih hav- | 
ing explained under the word LacheUy • 
what we c()ucei\e disgraceful in an ofli- i 
ccr or soldier, who suffers personal fear, j 
passion, or interest to get the better of ! 
public character. | 

Tlic 'Freueh '‘V^tsay, /rt irahimi est , 
nn UcTicie; treason is infamous in its 
nature. 

LACUNETTE, Fr. a term in forti- 
fication. A small fosse or ditch was 
formerly so called. The word Cuncftc 
has since been ado]jted, 

LADAA’FiE, hid. a release or ac- 
quittance from any demiiiid. 

LAUI.ES, in ffunnen/y are made of 
copper, to hold the powder for loading 
guns, with long handles of wood, when 
cartritlges arc not used. 

liAULis, in lahorafory himnesSy are 
very small, made of copper, with short 
bandies of wood, used in supplying the 
fuses of shells, or any other composi- 
tion, to fill the cases of sky-rockets, 
&c. There is another kind of ladle, 
which is used to carry red hot shot. It 
is made of iron, having a ring in the 
middle to hold the shot, from which 2 
handles proceed from opposite sides of 
the ring. , 

5cfl/i»^-LADpERS,(^ khelfes dcsie^ry 
Fr.) arc used in scaling, when a place is 
to be taken by surprize. They are wade 


several ways ; sometimes of flat sta^ es, 
so as to move about their pins and shut 
like a parallel . ruler, for convciiieutly 
carrying them : the I'ronch make them 
of several pieces, so as to be joined to- 
gether, and to be capable of any neces- 
sary length: sometimes they arc made 
of single ropes knotted at proper dis- 
tances, w'lth iron hooks at each end, 
one to fasten them upon the wall above, 
and the other in tlic ground; and some- 
times they arc made willi 2 rooes, and 
staves between them, to keep the ropes 
at a proper distance, and to tread upon. 
When they are used in the. action ot 
scaling walls, they ought to be rather 
loo long than too short, and to be given 
in charge only to the stoutest of the 
detachment. The soldiers should carry 
these ladders with the left arm passed 
through the sef:ond step, taking care to 
hold them ujiright close to their sides, 
and very sliort below, to prevent any 
aceideut in leaping into the ditch. 

The first rank of each division, pro- 
vided with ladders, should set out with 
the rest at the signal, marching reso- 
lutely with their firelocks slung, to jnnip 
into the ditch; when tliey are arrived, 
they should ap})ly their ladders against 
the parapet, obiirving to place them 
towards the saliunt angles rather than 
the middle of the curtain, because the 
enemy has less force there, (‘are must 
be taken to place the ladders within a 
foot of caefi other, and not to give 
thc’iii too much nor too little slope, so 
that they may not be overturneil, or 
broken wilh the weight of the soldiers 
mounting upon them. ^ , 

The ladders being applied, they who 
have carried them, and they who come 
after should mount up, and rush upon 
the enemy sword in hand ; if he w ho 
goes first, happens to be overturned, 
the next should take care not to be 
thrown down by his comrade; but on 
the contrary, immediately mount liirn- 
sel f so as not to give the enemy tiuic to 
loan his piece. 

As the soldiers who mount first may 
be easily tumbled over, and their fall 
may cause the attack to fail, it would 
perhaps be right to protect their breasts 
with tne fore parts of cuirasses ; because 
if they can penetrate, the rest may easily 
follow. 

The success of an attack by scaling 
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Is iiitiillible, if they mount tlic 4 sides || 
at once, and take care to shower a I 
number of j'rcnades ainony; the enemiy, j 
especially when sup|X)rUMl bvsoinegre- | 
nadiers and pifjuels, who tlUide the 
attejitiou and share the lire of the 
cnoiny. 

'J'he ingenious C(il. Congreve of the 
royal artillery, has \ery much im])rc)vcd 
upon the rousLruction of these ladders. 
As the height of dill'crent \vorks vary, 
and the ladders, when too lone, afford 
purchase to the besicgi’d, he has con- 
tiivcfl a set of ladders ha\iMg an iron 
staple at the lower part of each stem, 
so that if 1, '2, or 3, should he found 
lusuliicieiit to roach ihc top of the 
work, another might with lacility he 
joined R) the lowest, and that be push- 
ed up until a sufllcient lojiglh could Lc < 
obtained. 

J^AI fVero, Tv. lay-brother. This 
term was originally gheu to an invalid 
soldh'r, whom the heads of religions 
houses and monasteries in I'raiioc wore 
obliged to receive and to support dur- 
ing Hic remainder of their days. The 
monks generally agreed to take one; 
but the nnmljer sehloin exceeded Iwu. 
'I’o use a h'rench writei’s expression, 
these living remains of military glory 
led a melaneholy life in the midst of 
their fat and pampered masters. They 
were ol)liged to clean the courts in front 
of tljc monasteries, and to do ail the 
drudgery witlilu doors, l^ouis XI re- 
scued them from these disgraceful oc- 
cupations, by establisliiiig the Hold dcs 
Jnvafldcs, in Paris. 

1^A1TU>^ 7cntfcn LTiT- 

TON, Fr. a metallic composition which 
is made of cojiper, and the lapis cala- 
mi naris. See Lltton. 

LAJ.A, Jnd. lord; sir; master; 
w'orship. 

LAMA, Ind. A chief priest, wliose 
followers suppose him iimiiortal, 'Fhcy 
imagine, that on the dissolution of his 
mortal frame, his spirit enters the body 
<»f a new-born child. He is also mo- 
narch of Tliihet. 

I.AMBREQLTNS, Fr. small mantles 
or ribbons Avhich w ere twisted round 
the hood or top'of a helmet at the bot- 
tom of th(' crest, and kept the whole 
togetlier. These ornaments fell into dis- 
use when the helmet was laid aside. In i 


former times, when the cavaliers, or 
persons who wore them, wished to lake 
breath, and to be rclitucd from the 
weight of the helmet, they untied the 
mantles, and let them lloat about their 
shoulders siispeiuled from the hood onl}^ 
lleiicc the appellation ot' valets as hang- 
ing behind. 

JiAiMPION d parapet, Fr. a lamp^ 
generally used on the parapet or clse- 
w’here in a besieged jdace. It is a small 
iron vessel f.lled with jiitch and tar 
wliieh the garrison light as necessity 
may n'quirc. 4'lic hunpion is sometimes, 
confounded w’ilh the nduiud de ram- 
part, or challing dish, which is used 
upon the rampart on similar occasions. 

LANCE, ( lance. )Ti. This offensive 
weapon was much used by the Trench 
ill former times, parlicLilarly by that 
class of military gentlemen called che- 
valiers, and by the geudanm s. it has 
also been used by the Eng)i>h and other 
nations, loanee', w'cre made of ash, be- 
ing a wood of tough fjiialil y, and not s«) 
liable to break as another species. Uc- 
Ibre the reign of Philip do Valois, the 
chevaliers and gendarmes fought on fooi, 
armed with lances only, both in battles 
and at sieges. On tlicsc occasions they 
shortened their lances, which were then 
said to be retaillvchov cut again. A sort 
of banderole or ‘•l.JWjj from 

each lance, ami was attached to the 
bottom of the sharp iron or blade which 
was HaccI to till’ pole. l/.\uccs we re used 
in this manner as far back as during 
the crusades. 

Fr. This word formerly sig- 
nified, among the French, a gendarme, 
wIh) carried a pike or lance. Hence 
one cowpafrnie dc cent lances, a eom- 
pany consisting of one hundred gcii' 
darmes. 

1>-VN( E Jhiu'hie, Fr. an old expres- 
sion, signifying a knight or 'squire wlio 
v\as coinpletely eriuipped, and had liis 
coniplenu'iit of archers, tcc. 

Runipre la Lamje, Fr. to break a 
lance. This was a phrase peculiar to 
any assaults which were given at tilts or 
tournaments, and signified to engage or 
come to close combat. The French 
say : rvmprc dvs lances pour qudqiCtm, 
to defend another: — romprevnc lance 
avec quelqu*wi, to enter into any warm 
dispute or coiiUuversy with another. 

3 G Main 
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Main tic la Lan^ r, Vr. A rii'iiratiye 
expresion, to sisni^’y tli‘‘ liglit lumd ot’ a 
caviilici'or liorsomaii. 

^\^(K tic (Irapeaif, Fr. the stud* to 
which regi mental colours are attachc'd. 

LA^ < KS If vies, I’j*. ujilifLcd lances, 
indicated that the enemy was beaten, 
and that the Chevaliers or Gendarmes 
should close the day by giviiur a linal 
Ilow to the disoidcrerl ranks. 'Fho use 
of the lance was discontinued in France 
some time beftirc the coiu^iagnics d*or- 
donance or independent companies 
were reduced and formed into tl»e gen- 
darrneric. Little or no use indeed, n as 
made of them during the reign of Henry 
IV\ Rut the Spaniards still retained 
that wcapoii as low down as the days 
of iiOuis XIII. 

liANcn, means likewise an earthen 
rod whieli is ll\('d across the earthen 
mould of a hlmll, and which keejis it 
suspended in the air when it is cast. As 
.soon as tlic bomb or shell is ibrnied, 
this rod must be broken, and carefully 
taken out with instruments made for 
that purpose. Shells ought to he scru- 
pulously examined with respect to this 
article, as they could not be charged, 
were the lance or any part of it to re- 
main within, hance is also an instru- 
ment which conveys the charge of a 
piece of ‘Unl forces u home 

into the bore. Sec Jt im m t.k of a G e \. 

Lani L fl / cm, Fr. a scjuib. A spidcs 
of arlilicial fire-work Avhich is made in 
the sliapc of a fuse, and is used lor va- 
rious purposes. Accordini; to the au- 
thor of (Ktivrcs MUti dirts, tom. 11. p. 
aon, the composition of the Ittnce a feu 
consists of three parU of the best rc- 
liiied saltpetre, two parts of Hour of sul- 
hur, and two of antimony ; the whole 
eing pounded and mixed together. 

The ehit‘f use which is made of the 
limcc a feu is to throw occasional light 
across the platform, whilst artificial lire- 
works are preparing. They likewise 
serve to set lire to fuses, as they can 
be taken hold of without danger. 

Lanck d feu pliant, Fr. 8tink-fire 
lances prepared in the same manner that 
stink-pots are, and particularly useful 
to miners. When a miner or sapper 
has so far penetrated towards the enemy 
as to hear the voices of pcjrsons in any 

E lace contiguous to his own excavation, 
G first of all bores a hole with his 


probe, then fires off several pistols 
through the aperture, and lastly forces 
ill a latice d feu puanl ; taking care to 
<‘lose up the hole on his side to prevent 
the smoke from ix'turiiiiig towards him- 
self. 'J he exliidation and stinking hot 
vapour which issue from the lance, and 
remain eon tilled on the side of the ene- 
my, infest the air so much, that it is 
liiipossihle to approach the quarter for 
three or four days. Somciimes, indeed, 
tiu'y have had so irl^lautancous an cllect, 
that in order to ‘^aM* their lives, miners 
who would perseicre, h!i\e been drag- 
ged out by the legs in an apparent state 
of snifocation. 

L\n» j: de feu, I’r. a species of squib 
which is used bv the gal^i^oll of a be- 
sieged tow'ii against a s* .ilinir p5rtv. 

, Fr. an olfeiisne weapon 

formerly so calk'd in Fraiu e. 

liWiY. spczzalc, Fr. a reduced offi- 
rer. In former times it signified a dis- 
mounted gendarme who was appointed 
to an infantry corps, with soinecmulii- 
iiicnt attaclu'd to his situation. 'I'hc 
word unspessadc, a non-commissioiu'd 
ollicer wlio acts subordinate to ihccoi- 
poral, is corriqitcd from this lerm. He- 
.sicles the three hundicd Swiss guards 
which were constantly attached to the 
palace, tiui Fojxj maintained twelve 
iance-spe/zati's or reiluced olbcers. 

LANDING Troops. See Dchahka- 

IION. 

LA!V1) FORCES, troops whose sys- 
tem is calculated for land service only, 
in contradistinction to seamen and ma- 
rines. All the land forces of Great Bri- 
tain are liable to serve lyjard th« 
king’s ships. 

LAN I’i, in a wiUtnry sense, is where 
men are drawn up in two ranks facing 
one another, as in a street, for any 
great person to }>ass through, or some- 
times for a soldier to run the gantc- 
lope. 

LANGUE, Fr. a term peculiarly 
connected with the order of Malta. The 
eight nations of which this celebrated 
order consisted, were distinguished by 
the appellation of Tsungne. There were 
three of this description in France, viz, 
la Lungue tie France, Itt Langue de Pro* 
rence, et la Langue d" Auvergne; two 
ill Spain, viz. la Langue cV Arragon, ci 
la iMngae de Castile; and tlnee iiidi.s- 
crimiiiate ones, vi/,. la Langue d* llalie. 
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fa liUHffue (VAtfemaghe^ it la Langne 
d^Aiigiftcrrc. The licud uf ciicli laiii^ue 
was culled Grand PrUin^ or Grand 
Prior, 

Langle de terra. It, a tongue of 
land. 

Lv\NSQUENF;I'.S the (iennan 

incrcenuric’S which Charles \Tf. of 
iTunce first added to liis inliintry, weie 
so called. They continued in tlie Frcnrli 
service until the reign of Traneis I, who 
consolidated all the foot establishments 
into a certain ninnber of legions. 

lAT^S-PKSATE, ? a soldier that 

LANCE-l*ESA])E, J does duty as 
a eor[)oral, es|jecially on guards and de- 
tachments; a lance corporal. 

LANTERN, ? conunonly called 

LAN^riiORN, ) Muscov y lanterns, 
being a kind of dark lanterns, used in ^ 
the field, to light the gunners in the 
camp to prepare the stores, 
•LANTERN E, Pr, A word used in 
tlio French navy to signify any wooden 
case or box in which cartridges are 
brought out of tlic pov\deiMnuga/inefor 
the purpose of serving the guns. 

LANTKiiNr, Pr. it is sometimes cul- 
led cuilfer or ladle, and semes to con- 
vey gunpowderinto a piece of ordnance. 
It is made of copper, and reseinhles a 
round spoon or hulle, which is fixed to 
a long pole. 

Las, term: a mitrailles, Fr. A round 
piece of concave wood,. some! hiiig like 
a box, which is filled with case shot, and 
is fired from a piece of ordnance when 
the enemy is near. 

To LAPSls, to fall in, or belong to. 
This cxpj*es^ion is used in military mat- 
ters, to signify tlie reversion of any mi- 
litary property, 'i’lius upon the sale or 
purcliase of one commission at the re- 
gulated diflorence, another (where there 
are two), is said to lapse to government. 
Commissions lapse, or fall into the pa- 
tronage of goveiTirnciit when vacancies 
happeil by death, by officers being su- ! 
perseded, or where olficers apply to sell 
■who have only purchased apart of their 
commissions, and have not served long 
enough to he entitled to sell the whole; 
in which case they are only permitted 
to sell what they actually purchased, 
and the remainder is in the gift of go- 
vernment. 

LASCARS, or Laskars, The native 

seamen of India ; the native gunners are 


j sometimes so called. They are often 
! employed to fend and serve the artilk'ry 
I on shore, and are attached to corps as 
I pioneers or tent-pitchers. 

JASING RINGS, ? in arlillcjy 

LASHING JUNGS, i with hoops, 
fixed on the side-pieces of travelling 
carriages, to lash the tarpauling, as also 
I to lie the spungc, raimiier, and ladle. 
Sec Cauri vge. 

lATll, //i building, a long, tliin, and 
narrow slip of wood, nailefl to the raf- 
ters of a roof or c.itliiig, in order to 
fasten the co\ering. Laths are distin- 
i guished into three kinds, according to 
the diflcrcnt kinds of wood of which 
they are made, \ i/. heart of oak, sap- 
laths, deal-laths, &c. 

LATHE, a division of some extent 
ill a county, which generally contains 
three, four, or live liuiidreds. 

Lathe Peeve, an officer during the 
Saxon government, who held a certain 
juristliction over that part of the coun- 
ty which was called a tithing. 

LATTIE, ail Indian term for w are- 
house. 

LATITUDE, in gengrophi/, the dis- 
tance of any place from the equator, 
measured in degrees, minutes, seconds, 
^c. upon the meridian of that place; 
and is either north or south, according 
as the place is situ .oJ die i;^n the 
north or south side of the equator. 

JATRJNJiS, Fr. privies or holes 
i wliich are dug at the back of a camp for 
the convenience of soldiers. The pio- 
ners arc gciuTally employed to make 
them. 

LA'rilO. 'I'his word which in Latin 
signilies a thief, was also used among 
the Romans, to mack out a soldier who 
served for pay. 

LATROCiNARl. Among the Ro- 
mans, to bear arms for pay or money. 

LAVER, LAVIS, Pr, a wasli, or sii- 
pertlciul stain or colour ! it is particu- 
larly made use of in all sketches, plans, 
and draw mgs; the diifcrciit intervals or 
spaces of winch are slightly shaded or 
coloured, This kind of painting is stiled 
laviify or water-colouring. The dilVe- 
rence between miniature painting and 
washing, or drawing in water colours, 
consists in this, that the former is dot- 
ted and worked up into light and shade; 
the latter is Ibarety spread with a brush. 
There are, besides; other marks of dis- 
3 tinction; 
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tinctioii; those colours wliicli uioie iiu- 
niPlll,tlc‘lv rCM lllln IlatllM*, iilV uluANS 
used 131 Lhc l:i\;s oi- walcr-piiintinu; llic 

spiut’> tliai n p. < sciil. a I'osrx' or diuli, 
which is supiio^t-^l lo be full of wau r, 
inuhL iu-; (listJiifiiiishcd by a sky blue; 
brick and tiles by red; roads by dim 
colour, and lives or turf, &c. by jj^reen. 

I.AVIS, hr. ixcneraliy means every 
son of simpie colour wliich is diluted 
vvilh waN r. 

JAlWCls(rAYS, arcorulns!: to l»ai- 
lev, ofl'eiisivc weapons inolnbitcd and 
disused. 

LAL'UEL, a slirub wbieb is always 
green. 

To l)c crowned nil ft Icurrl^ a iigura- 
tive expression, signifying 1 bat a man 
has aelilewd gloiious aetions, and is 
entitled to marks of pnhlie distinction. 
In anticnt tunes heroes ami eoiujuerors 
)iad their heads ciicirded with a wreath 
of laurel. 

LAIJUES, gold coins whieli were is- 
sued from the mint in 1619, lepresenl- 
ing the head of King .lames 1. eueirch'd 
with laurel. 

JjAVL' UK, .Fr. the grain'', dust, or 
(IcUiched pieces of iiKial which fall in 
casting cannon, 

LAW, in its general a(Te]i(atioii, a 
certain rule, directing and ohijging a 
rational creat ure in moral actions; for- 
biddin^'soine tTTings and enjoining 

olheis. 

Cowinon Lvvv, a judicial process; 
ngain.-'t wlileli every olhi'er and m.m of 
honour should be parlieiilarly guaidcd ; 
as it is morally impossible for a liberal 
and hiu.h-spi riled ehariu ter to tope with 
the ijiiii ks and umbhlc." of a si't nf men, 
w hose livelihood depends upon tlie feuds 
and i]uarrcis of their fellow-eiealures. 
On this aceount otlicers should he seiu- 
piilously correct in ail inomy irausac'- 
tioMs, for from them origin. ue m-tions 
at common law, eo'^ls oi' suits, and *je- 
iicrally imprisonment, cS:e. \c, 

I. AW (hoi, I’r.) 1 lie genuine and fun- 
clainenlal prineiples upon which the go- 
vernment of an empiie, a kingdom, m* 
a repiihlie, is founded, are compre- 
hcndeil under this leriii. Its subordi- 
nate hrauches consist of mil’s and re- 
gulations made for the maintciiaiiee of 
good order in a state, for an observance 
of mutual compacts between nations at 
war witli eiich other, and lor the due 


preservation of tlie tics of aiiiily, that 
kicp f'c.K e ainoi'g mankind. 

l^w of (u ceitain m knnwiedgeil 
rules, iv'iulations, and im cepls, uliicli 

rrlule to war, .ilid arc ohsei ved In .'ill 
civ i)l/ed iiahons. 

l^AWs of nr ni'i are likewise ccitaln 
pieeepis slu'w iiig how to ju-m l.iim wjr, 
to attack the eueuiy, and lo puiush 
niiciulers in the camp; al.-o lesti ieting 
the conlendijjg partus fioiii ccrlaiii 
eruelties, ^ce. 

Mi/iiarj/ Law, a promjit and clcei- 
sive lule of uciioii, by winch jii-liee is 
done to llic piiblie or to individuals, 
without passing through the tedious 
anil eijuivoeal ehannels of legal inves- 
tigation. The pi rsons who aio subject 
to military law, and are aineicablc lo 
trial by court in:u lial, are, in the terms 
of the nnitiny ael, ail ju’rsons commis- 
sioned or in pay, as olheers, noii-coiii- 
imssioncd ohicei s, piivate soldiers, fftid 
all followers of an army. Ilalf-pav olli- 
eers are nol siihjii'L to miliiarv law, 
whilst civil jnsiiee ean he resorted to. 

Laws rcl(itf)t!f to marlial fijlnirs.-^^ 
The following laws existed duiiiigtlie 
most lloin islnngstateof the Uoinancom- 
nionwe.ilth. \\'c Imert iliein iu this 
place as by no mt'an-. being iiiapplieable. 
to the juvsenl times. 

Srcrrhi hfi .U/Z./i'/r/s', w Ineli was pio- 
nuilga led about tin yi’ar 1 1 1, ordained, 
that no soldier's name whieh had been 
entired in the imisii r roll, should he 
Slun k out, link's hv the partyk ronseiil ; 
and that no [)eison vvlio had In'en imli- 
lary irihnne shnnld execute theolfcr of 
(inc/or ordinmn. Semf)ronia lex, whieh 
appeared in the vi ar l»o() oiS^laineil, that 
tln’.’-ohluTM should receive then* ]>av gra- 
il-. at the public charge, without "any 
diminution of their ordinary jiay ; .md 
that none should be obliged to serve in 
the army, who wa^ not full sever teen 
years old. Sulpicia lex, w bicli was made 
ill 665, OMlamed, ibat the chief com- 
mand in the .Mitluidatie war, vvliieh was 
then enjoyed b> L. ISylla, should be 
taken from him, and confciTcd on C. 
Alariua. 

Gabinin k\v ajipc’ared in 6«5, ordain- 
ing that a conimissioii should be grant- 
eil to ( 11. Poinpey, lor the incinageiiicnt 
ot tlie war against the pirates for three 
years, with this jiarticular clause, that 
upon all the sea ou this side Hercules’s 
• pillars, 
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pill.irs, and ill tlic iiuirilinie pi’oviiires, 
as liir as 100 .slaclia i ram the sea, he 
sivoulil Ik', cmpowercAl to connuaiHl 
kinn^, Si,i>v(’n)()rs, .nitl states, to supply 
liiiii ^^ilh all the necessaries in his c\- 
pt'ditioij. 

AfaitHia /cr, puhlisheil in (>87, or- 
claiiied, that all the Iokcs of Jaicullus, 
and llie province und(' liis i!o\ c rninent, 
shouM he L.i\eii to Poni[)ev; to'j;ether 
^^itll bit li\ Ilia, ^vln(■h was under the 
eoniinand of t ilahi lo, aiul that he should 
forthwitli nuiKC war upon IVlithridates 
letaining still tlie same na\al ion is, 
and the so\ crei^^nt}" of the seas as be- 
lore. 

Muria .rorcia /c.r appeared in 1001, 
ordaiiiiir.s that a. penalty should he in- 
dicted!* on such comniandt'rs as wrote 
falsely to the senate, ahont the luirnhor 
of ilu‘ slain, on the enemy’s sidt‘, ;mdol‘ 
tlieir own party; and that they should be 
flblijiied, when they hist ( iitercd I he city, 
to take a solemn oath hei’ore tlie (pues- 
tors, that the niiinhi.r \\hlch they re- 
turned was true, aeeordini; to the ht'st 
computation. See Kennett’s Ant. of 
Jlome, pai^e 100. 

Ft will he seen In these huvs, particu- 
larly by the last, tliaL the most minute 
military operation was subser\icnt to 
th(‘ senate. 'I'he rrcncli seem, in tins 
respect, to have imitated the Homans 
\ery closely, but they do not appear to 
have adliereil, so strictly as they niivilu, 
lo the h'nv wliieli regards the loss of 
men, nor are their neighbours iiiort 
corroc’l. 

l^AWS n/’ such general rules 

as regard embassies; the reception, and 
entertainment, of strangers, Intercourse 
of inerf bants, exebange of prisoners, 
suspension of arms, iv:c. 

Lvw of’ nniryiic, or IvllrrH of marque, 
that by which persons take the gootls 
or shipping of the party tliat has 
wronged them, as in time of war, wlieii- 
cver Tliey can take them within their 
precincts. 

LAY. 7b A/?/ (loicn, implies to resign, 
as, the enemy laid down tlicir arms; he 
means to lay down his commission. — 7b 
^ Ifiif for, is to attempt something by am- 
buscade. • 

LAZARET, Fr. those large houses 
are so called, which are built in the 
neighbourhood of some sea-ports belong- 
ing to the Levant, for the purpose of 


loilging the people that are ordered to 
perform f(uaiantine. 

LAZARiyi’l’O, a pest-house. 

I.AZAUIJS, ? a miluary order insti- 
I LAZARO, S tilted at. lerusalcm by 
the C’hrifttiaiis of tlu' west, when they 
were mailers of the lloly .1 iUnd, who re- 
ceived |jil«iiius under their care, and 
guarded them on the roads from the 
insults of the Mahometans. 'I'his order 
was institute d in tlie u-ar 1119, and 
conlinued h\ a tudl of l*opc Alexander 
IV. in I'J/i'i, who ga\e it the rule of 
St. Aucustii.i'. 

Ll'b\l), a meial well known. It is 
emploYul for \;n imis moiduiuii uses; as 
in (hm shecln for co\ 1 1 uig buildings, lor 
pi[jes, ])ump-', s-'ioi, Imllcts, windows, 
lor sciairlnir iron ijars in nnrd stones, i’or 
I sundry kinds of l.nge vessels for evapo- 
ration, and many oi'u r jmrposcs. 

LEADJ'H. 8cc (’ommamilr. 

b'iie Jaivnr.R, the front man of a bat- 
talion or compain, standing two deep. 

I.KAl)IN(L('()ld'MN,' the lirsi a>. 

I lumn that advances from the right, left, 
or center, of an army or battalion. 

I Lr.ADtNO-Fi t,i , ilie first two men of 
I ii battalion or eompany, that marches 
I from light, left, or center, by files. 

! F/^o^A' In vDiNO-FrLL, tlie lirst man 

on the right, and llie last man on the left 
! of a battalion, con -yatiH .14* svjctiun, are 
i so called. 

1 Center Li'aui nc.-Filt:, the last man ■' 
of the riglit ci'iitcr company, division, or.i 
I section; and tlai lirst iiiiin of the left 
■ center company, division, or section, 

I are so cal It'd, w licii the line files from 
the center to llu' front or rear. At 
' close order, the colours stand hetwoeii 
them. 

LEACAM'b in militari/ history, a mea- 
sure of length, rontaining more or less 
geometrical pai es, at cording to the dif- 
ferent usages and customs of countries. 

A league at .>ea, wlieieit is cliieJly used 
by ns, being a land-mcasiirc mostly pe- 
culiar to the. Freiieli and (lernians, con- 
tains ;1()('0 gcojiielrical paces, or i3 Eng- 
lish miles. 

The French league sometimes contains 
the same measure, and, in some parts of 
France, it consists tif ;3500 puces: the 
mean or common league consists of 2100 
paces, and tlie little league of 2000. 
The Spaniel leagues arc larger than the 
French, 17 Spanish leagues making a 

degree, 
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dcf^ree, or 20 rruiich leaj;ii(is, nr 00 and 
i Kn^lish btatute miles. TJie (uMipun 
'and Dutch Ica^uc^ contain each )f geo- 
graphical niilc'^. "Hjc Persian leagues 
are pretty lu ar of the same extent with 
the Spanish; that ia, tliey are equal to 
4 Italian inile>, Mliich is prettv' near In 
what Herodotus calls tlie length ot* the 
Persian para'.ang, which conlainc'd 
stailia, 8 vvliereof, according to Straho, 
make a mile, 

Lkaouc also denotes an alliance or 
confederacy between princes and states 
I’or their mutual aid, either in attacking 
some common eiieiny, or in deieiiding 
themselves. 

LEAVK, indulgence, licence, liberty. 
Lkave o/‘r//«cncc, a permission which 
is granted to olVu'crs, iion-coimnissioned 
oiheers, and soldiers, to he absent from 
camp or quarteis i‘or any specific pe- 
riod. 

General Leave, an indulgence which 
is annually granted on home service, by 
the commander in chief, to a certain 
proportion of the arniv, to he absent 
from military duty. This generally oc- 
curs in the winter months, and ends ou 
the 10th of lSTav<‘li. • 

LKCTUIIE, Yv. see TH adixo, 
LK(-Tl.' IIES, Lectures are read at 
Woolwich to the ollieers ol‘ariillerv,and 
cngineejjp^ on ehcniistVy; 

lectures upon topography and upon 
other e>sentlal parts of military science |j 
are given at Hiiih W>coinhc. | 

IjEEKEE, InJ. a sccretarv or writer. I 
LEiFT girc point . See Swujid Fa- 

ERCISK. 

protect. '^t'cSw’OKi) I'AV.iu isr.. 
To put on the LE(r, among cavalry, 
is to prcsh the iiijolde of the fool and leg 
against the hor‘*e's Jlank. It i-i alwa\s 
used in yra'^sagiiig to direct the ho»se 
whicli way to passage, and uLMin on fhe ■ 
opposite flank to stop him ai'ier he has | 
passag<*d to his jilace. j 

LEGATLS, in Romm tn/liqnifi/y a | 
military oflicer who commaiided as de- ! 
puty of' the chief general. j 

Kennel, in his Antiqiiitie'^, observes, 
that the design of the legati, at their 
first institution, was not s<j iiiucli to 
command as to advise. The senate 
selecting some of the oldest and most 
prudent members to asbist,the general 
in his councils. 

Dionysius calls this the most lionour- 


able and sacred oflicc among the Ko- 
maiis, bearing not only the authority 
of a coiiimaiider, but withal, the sanc- 
tity anrl veneration of a priest. 

Under the emjierors there were two 
sorts of legati, cortaularcs, and pr^etorii ; 
the first of which commanded the whole 
armies, as the cinperor^s lieutenant- 
generals, and the other only particular 
legions. 

Machiavel highly extols the wisdom 
of the l^)man^, in allowing their ge- 
nerals unlimited commissions. 

LK(^ER. "I'liis word, although it 
be not strictly military, is in some de- 
gree connected with the profession, as 
diplomacy is not wholly foreign to mili- 
tary negociation. A leger ambassador, 
or resident, signifies any persun*acting 
jn that capacity, wJio remains sta- 
tionary. 

Caraferie legcre, Fr. Light liorse. 

Un Cheval Icger a la nmii), Fr. A 
horse which is easily managed, or is not 
hard moutlied. 

Tran pea Fr. light troops, or 

such as act in desultory warfare. 

jlrnic a la legnr, I'r. liglit-anned. 

liEGION, in Ronnm nntiouif i/, a body 
of foot, which consisted of leu cohorts, 
or 5000 men. 

I’lie exact inimher contained In a le- 
gion, was fixed by lloinuliis at 8000; 
though FJiitaich assures us, that, after 
the retepiion of the Sabines into Rome, 
he increased it to fiOOO. The common 
number afterwarii.-, in the first times of 
the free state, w as '1000 ; hut in the w ar 
witli Haimihal, it rose to 5000; and 
after that, it is probable ll^it^it sunk 
again to 4200, w hich was the number 
in the time of Polybius. 

Ill the age of Julius Ciesar, we do 
not find any legions exceeding the Po- 
lybiun nimiher of men ; ainl he himself 
expressly speaks of two legions, that 
did not make above 7000 between them. 
(Comnientar. lib. 5.) 

The mmiber of legions kept in pay 
together was difi'ereiit, aeeording to the 
various times and occasions. Paring 
the free states, four legions were com- 
monly fitted up every year, and divided . 
between the consuls: yef in cases of iie-' 
cessitv, we sometimes meet with no less 
than 16 or 18 hi Livy. 

Angnstus inaintuincd a standing ar- 
my of .23 (or as some will have it) of 25 
• legions i 
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legions; but in aitertiines we seldom 
find so inuuy. 

Tliey Ijorrowed their names from the 
orders in wliich they were raised, as 
prima, secunihij tertia, &c. but l)ecausc 
it usually luippened, that there were se- 
veral prima, sccunda, &c. in several 
places, upon that account they took a 
S(irt of surname besides, cither "from the 
emperors who first constituted them, as 
Augusta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, 
Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana, or from the 
provinces which had been conquered 
chiclly by their valour, as Parthica, Scy- 
tliicu, Gallica, Arabica, &c. or from the 
names of the particular deities for 
w horn their coiiiinanders had an espe- 
cial honour, as Minervia and Appolli- 
naris;'^)!* from tlie rcg;iori wliere they 
iiad their quarters, as Crrtensis, Cyre- 
uaica, Britanuira, cVc. or somclimes 
upon account of the lesser accidents, as 
Adjutriv, Martia, Fulmiuatrix, Kapax, 

The whole Uoman infantry, which was 
divided into four sorts, V' elites, Hast ali, 
Principes and Triarii, consisted of Ma- 
nipuli. Cohorts and Le<;ious. So that 
legion was ronsidcre<l as the largest es- 
tablishment for foot soldiers. See Ken- 
net’s Ant. of Rome, pages IPO, 191. 

Marshal Saxe has written at some 
length, respecting legion. 

Lcgiox, in a general acceptation of 
the term, signifies any large body of men. 
Ill a more confined om;, among the 
moderns, it applies to a specific number 
of liorse or foot, who arc distinguished 
by that name, and do duty with the rest 
of the army. Such, for instance, w’as 
the British legion w’hich served in Ame- 
rica; and of this description are the 
Polish and Bclgic legions, tliat form part 
of the I'rench army. 

LEGIONARY, any tiling appertain- 
ing to a h'gioii, or containing an indeli- 
nite number. 

LEGUMES, Fr. vegetables, roots, 
grain, 6ic. Every species of subsis- 
tence, w hid i, under the old go\ermnenL 
of France, was not provided for the 
troops by direct instructions from the 
war-office, and at the expence of the 
public, w'as called fegwnes. Subsistence 
of this sort, however, may more proper- 
ly be calleil that diet which soldiers got 
for themselves in foreign countries dur- 
ing actual hostilities. 


Lfgfimes, or vegetable food, &c. was 
classed under two specilic heads. That 
which grew in consequence of the ground 
having been tilled and sowed, and that 
whidirose spontaneously from the earth. 
Beans, peas, carrots, &c. may be consi- 
dered as belonging to the fh’st class, and 
tliosc herbs or wild roots which have 
been cultivated in gardens, or are to be 
found in w'oods, Sir. may come under 
the second. The latter sort, indeed, 
was frequently resorted bv the sol- 
dier, in Ollier to give a reasoning to his 
mess. Parties under the commartd of 
subaltern ottirers w'cre permitted to ac- 
company the foragers for the purpose of 
proem ing this wholesome and pleasant 
addition to the regulated subsistence: 
and when there wt;re not any Joraging 
days, soldiers wore permitted to gather 
roots and vegetables within ilie limits of 
the outiTinobt house, or vedette quar- 
ters, or of the regular outposts of the 
infantry. 

JjEMBARII. Amoii!! the Romans, 
soldiers that did duty on board of ships, 
or in barers, either at sea or on rivers. 

To LENCITIIEN out, in a military 
sense, to extend, by increasing the dis- 
tances between files, ike. 

To Le ^ c I nr,N t/ie step. Sec Srrr nut. 

IdvSKAll, the camp of the (Jreat 
Mogul. '‘O 

To LET in, to admit ; as he let some 
of the enemy’s advanced parties in, or 
into the camp, Sir. 

To i,rr ojl, to discharge. 

To I, I T off' a phtot or musquet, to fi.'*e 
either of those fire-arms. 

Lr/iiEK, ill its general .acceptation, 
a character such as forms the alphabet, 
or any thing written, such as an epistle, 
eSce. 

LETTER of marl:, ? a letter grant- 

LE'r rER e/’/z/iin/we, $ eel to one oi 
the king’s subjects under the privy seal, 
impowering him to make reprisals foi 
what was formi'i ly taken from him, by 
the sulijee.ts of anotluM' stale, eontrary 
to the law of mart. Sec M 4 a our. 

Letter of mark, a commission grant- 
ed by the IoitL o1‘ the admiralty, or bv 
the vice-admiral ol' any ilistant province, 
to the eoinmaiider of a iiierehanl ^hip 
or privateer, to crui/o against, and 
make pri/.e*-* of the enemy's ships and 
vessels, either at sea, or ni their har- 
bours. 

Lfttf.r 
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Lj:tte[i o/’ .s# 7 v/rr, n ^M iftcn orclrr 
or aiithniiry issued liv rhr Krri'lnrv iit 
war, cmpowerliiii; aii\ oil.ecr ui* i(Kii\i> 
dual to raise a t cTfaiu body of men to 
serve as soldie rs, \\ il liiii a ^ivcii time, 
and Dll sjieci.il eoiulitioiis. 

Jjyiiiji of a! hum' if ^ an iiistniiiieMr 
in uiitiiijr, aiuh.')ri/ini»; an anoriiey, or 
any eonlideiili.d person, to take tlie af- 
fairs of anotner in trust. A letler or 
power of aUtnney is neetssarv to em- 
power a piM’son lo ri'ceue tlie lialf-piiy 
of an otiicer. 'rhis]japi:r did co^lsi\ sliiU ^ 
Jin<;s, but now liftei'ii, and must l;e ae- 
companied by a eorliiie^au sworn to by 
the half-pay olViec r belore some niai;is- 
trate or pisliee of tne peace. 

LriTini of credit, a liTler whirli is 
given from one merchant or banker to 
unother, in favour of a third |K‘rson, 
enabling the; latter to take; up inoiu'y lo 
a certain amount. Souu'times a letter 
of cretlit is gi\cn without any .‘■pecitlc 
limitation. 

Lr.TTr.li of ticrucr, a deed signcfl and 
sealed by the eieditois of a nuin, hy 
which he is allowed a givc’ii peiiod lo 
enable him to discharge his debts by in- 
stalments, or b) a ceilain piMportion jji 
the pound. 

Miliiarif T.i.riri; or itl.^iudifi. l*!ic 
Frt^iu'h use tiie wou l di'iu < he. A lotle i 
of this 4fcs'Ci'l(hlmr^liouM be clear, and 
as brief as pos.^ihh'; c.mJamlij'i m few 
words all that is iieee^'-arv to lie kiuiw n, 
without endangeiing the object (jf its 
coinmunicatioii, through a w.iiit of suf- 
ficient ex plaualion. W(' have a iemark- 
.able instance in histors of this speeico 
of writing. WIicmi Spmola, who w.is 
originully a Genoc'K' m<‘! chant, appear- 
ed unwilling to undertake tlie .siege ol 
Breda, the king of .':?p,aiii’s laconu letter 
determined him. 

Manjuia, 

Take Breda. 

J the Kin". 

Spinohi did so; and, in r< <()iiipciice 
for that, and other brilliant serviees, he 
was afterwards fibaiidoiied hy his mas- 
ter, and died of a broken heart. Proh 
piidor ! 

Wo -also find, in tlie history of Gns- 
tavus Adolphus, two other instances of 
the same laconic stylo. 

General Kniplmusen being anxious to 
preserve the pass and fortress of Seln /- 
felbein, wrote to lieuteimiit-coloiid 


Monro, who commanded the garrison, 
a short billet lo this ctl'eet; Manilain 
the hm n hh Ion" nx ^oa can, but not 
?tp the ensf/v uhi/sl a single man couth 
itucs uilh you. 

'fliis place, observes the historian^ 
was lint defensible for a longer time 
than Iw cut) -four limirs; yet Monro, 
bnviiig ibe ])oss(“'slnn of it I lin e days 
before Monteciicu'.i’s arrival, made a 
good appearance of rrsi‘'Lanee; aiul 
vvlicn lIk; imperiiil gmeial bad ranged 
bis army roiiiid tlie walls, in order lo 
give one united assault, and sent a truin- 
peter lo |)roposo a treaty, the brave 
Seiil replud, with great plainness, that 
the word iui aiv, hy some ehnnee had 
happened lo he omitted in his instnie- 
lions, and that he had only porafi r and 
had at the count de ]\Ionleeucali*s ser- 
vice. I ' poll ibis, orders were given to 
eomnienec a general storm ; but tb^ 
Seotlisli troops beliaved to admiration; 
aiul having laid tlie (owm in ashes, re- 
tired with great legularily into the cas- 
tle. I'hc Impel ialists perceiving the 
j governor to he a man of resolution, 

I broke up tbi ir encampment, and quilted 
I the siege. Jl. G. Ad. pa»ie CilT. 

I Circufar i r i ' i n^,(/ef tj es ciren/aires, 
i hV.) documents (vvliicb, in ollicial lan- 
guage, and for tlu' of abbreviation, 
are geiu'rally i ailed urcalars,) that arc 
sent to several persons upon tlic same 
subject. 

Li n rK-?//r?7, certain pensioners be- 
longing to Chelsea Hospital, are so 
called. 

J,ETTO!S[, Fr. a metal composed of 
molten copper, called roseltey* and of 
tapis ealamiaaris, a yellow' mineral, of 
whieli quantities may be found in the 
neiglilumi hood of Liege. 

LnnoN is used in caiinon-foniidrics. 
The best practical mode of digcpting 
and mixing the materials, is to put 11 
or l^?,tM30 weight of metal, 10,000 weight 
of roseiie, or molten copper, 900 pounds 
of tin, iHid 000 pounds of let ton. There 
arc various opinions respecting the mix- 
ture of these several ingredients. 

Lr/niir. dc cachet, i\\ an infamous 
Ktate ])upcr, which existed hefore the. 
French revolution, diileriiig in this es- 
sential' point from an order of our privy 
council, that the former was sealed, and 
the person upon whom it was served, 
oaiTJcd into coiifiiieincnt, without even 
• sediig 
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seeing the authority by which he was 
hurried off in so peremptory a manner, 
or being tried afterwards for any spe- 
cific offence ; wliereas the hitter is an 
open warrant, wiiicli, (except when pe- 
culiar circumstances occasion a suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus act,) has its 
object closely iinestigated before an 
English j ury. Tiie French let t re dc cachet 
was written by the king, countersigned 
by one of his principal secretaries of 
state, and sealed with the royal signet. 

Lettues dc sci'viccy Fr. See Le r i ers 
of service. 

Lettres de passes Fr. a paper signed 
by the kings of France, authorizing an 
officer to exchange from one regiment 
into another. 

LEi 't»RE de creance, ou qui porle ere- 
ancCy Fr. A letter of credit. It like- 
wise signifies the credentials which an 
ambassador presents from ills sovereign 
to a foreign court. 

Lettre de ricrtancCy Fr. a letter 
which an ambassador receives from his 
sovereign, by which he is recalled from 
a foreigii court. 

Lettres en ehifre, Fr. Cyphers. 
Baron Espagnac in the continuation of 
his Essai sur Voperation de la gucrrcy 
tom. 1, page i?69, gives the following 
instructions relative to this acquire- 
ment. lie observes that cyphering may 
be practised in two different ways. First 
by means of distilled vinegar, which is 
boiled with silver litharge, one ounce of 
the latter to a pint of the former. When 
this mixture has stood some time, it 
must be carefully poured oft' from the 
sediment^ and it will appear as clear as 
rock water. Intelligence or information 
may be conveyed by writing with this 
water in the blank spaces of an ordina- 
ry letter, on wrapping paper, or on the 
blank ]ca\es of a book. The instant 
the writing dries, not tlie least trace ap- 
pears of what has been marked. To 
render' the writing legible, you must 
make use of a water in which cpiirk 
lime has been dissolved with a mixture 
of orpiment. This water is as clear as 
rock water; and if you steep a sheet of 
paper in it, and lay it upon the letter, 
book, &c. on which any thing has been 
written, the different characters will in- 
stantly appear. 

The first of these distilled liquids is so 
powerful and searching, that by putting 
written letter upon ^several other 


slieets of paper, after having rubbed the 
top sheet with tlie second water, the 
writing will be clearly seen in almost 
all of them. The same circumstance 
will occur, if you rub the leaf of a book 
or any piece of paper which you may 
spread upon it. These waters, espe- 
cially tlie last, should be kept in bottles 
that are well corked up, to prevent the 
spirituous ^larticles from evaporating. 
A fresh composition must, indeed, be 
made, if the old one should seem weak- 
ened. The letters that are written must 
likewise bo carefully penned, and kept 
free from blots, &c. 'J'ho paper must 
not be turned nor rubbed with the hand 
nnril the w'ritiiig ho thoroughly dry. 
This is the author's fiist proposed mode 
of w'riting in cyphers, tlic second may 
he seen in page 270 of the work already 
quoted. 

Let tres de rcpresailleSyTi'. reprisals. 
See Letters of marque. 

Letters de santc, patentes de santCy 
Fr. letters of heallh. 

l^EV'^AN'F, the countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean are so called. 

LEVANTIN, Fr. a word generally 
used among the French to distinguish 
ai\y person from the lievant. 

LK V A N T IN E nationSy ( Nal ions Le* 
vantinesy Fr.) nations belonging to the 
East, or to those couiUnr,s which-border 
oil the Mediterranean. Tlie Freiidh like* 
wise say, Feuples Levantins. 

LE\''ANTIS, Fr. The soldiers be- 
longing to the Turkish gallies are so 
calleil. 

LEVEE des h'oupcsy Fr. See Levy. 

Level en Masse, Fr. a general rising 
of the people of any country, either for 
the purposes of self-defence, or to an- 
swer the intentions of its governing 
powers. 

Levee d*unc siege, Fr. the raising of 
a siege. See Siege. 

LEVEL, an instrument to draw a line 
parallel to the horizon, whereby the dif- 
ference of ascent or descent between se- 
veral places may be found, for conve}’- 
ing water, draining fens, A'c. 

yliV-LEVEL, that which shew's the line 
of level by means of a bubble of air, in- 
closed with some liquor in a glass tulie 
of an indeterminate lengthand thickness, 
whose two ends are hermetically sealed. 
When the bubble fixes itself at a certain 
mark, made exactly in the centre of the 
tube, the plane or ruler wherein it is 
3 II fixed 
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fixed is level: when it is not level, the 
bubble will rise to one end. This glass 
tube may be set in aiMther ol brass, 
having an aperture in the middle, whence 
the bubble of air may be observed. 
There is «)ne of these instruments with 
sights, bring an improvement upon the 
lasL-dcsrrihcd, \\liicli by tbc addition of 
more ajiparatus, becomes moio commo- 
dious and exact : it consists of an air- 
Icvcl about d inches long, and 7 oi ft 
linos in diameter, sot in a brass tube, 
with '.an aperture in the middle*, the 
tubes arc carried in a strong straight 
ruler, a foot, long, at whose ends are 
fixed two sights, exactly perpendicular 
to the tubes, and of an eipiul height, 
having a square hole, formed by two fil- 
lers of brass, cj'')ssing each other at right 
angles, in the middle whereof is drilled 
a very little hole, through Inch a point 
cm a level with the instrument is de- 
scribed ; the brass tulie is fastened on 
the ruler hy means of two screws, one 
whereof serves to i-aise or depress the 
tube at pleasure, for bringing it towards 
a level. The top of the ball and socket 
is riveted to a little ruler that springs, 
one end whereof is fastened with screws 
to the great ruler, and at the other end 
is a screw, serving to raise and depress 
the instrument when nearly level. 

is in form of a 
sc^uarc, having its two branches or legs 
of an equal length, at the angle of 
xvliich is 'a small hole, whence hang a 
line and plummet, playing on a perpen- 
dicular line in the middle of a quadrant: 
it is divided into t\\ ice 15 degrees from 
the middle. 

G7«?i7if7'VLi:vp.T,, for lr\elllng pieces 
of artillery, consists of a triangular brass 
plate, about 4 inelies, at the bottom of 
which is a portion of a circle div ided into 
45 degrees; which angle is sulficienl for 
the highest elevations of cannons, mor- 
tars, and howitzers, and for giving shot 
and shells the greatest range: on the 
centre of this segment of a circle is 
screwed a piece of brass, by means of 
whioh it may' be fixed or screwed at 
pleasure ; the end of this piece of brass 
is made so as to serve for a plummet 
and index, in order to shew the different 
degrees of elevation of pieces of artille- 
ry, This instrument has .also a brass 
foot, to set upon cannon or mortars, so 
when these pieces are horizontal, 


the instrument will be perpendicular. 
Tlie foot of this instrument is to be 
placed on the piece to bo elevated, in 
such a manner, ns tirat the point of the 
plinninct may fall on the proper degree, 

'fhe most curious instrument for the 
use of the artillerist, has hi'Oii iiivent- 
cd by the very ingenious Colcnci Con- 
greve, of the roval artillery; having the • 
following quail lii-at ions, vi/. 1. It will 
find the inclination of any ])lai)e, vvhe- 
tlicT above or bchivv the hori'/on. 2. 
Ily ajiplyirig it cither to the cylinder, or 
outside of any piece of ordnance, an- 
gles of elevation or depression may be 
given to the GOth part of a degree, with 
Ics-, trouble than the common gunner’s 
quadrant, which only gives to the 4th 
.part of a degree. .S. It will give the 
line of direction for laying citlicr gnus 
or mortars to an object above or 
tlie horizon. 4. It will find the cc*fc 
of inelals of any piece of ordnance. 5. , 
With it, a point may be found in the 
rear of a mortar-bed, in the vertical 
plane of the mortar’s axis; consequent- 
ly a loiiirer line of sight is given for ili- 
recling them to the object than the usual 
way. G. It answers all the purposes of 
a pair of callipers, w ith the advantage of 
knowing (to tlie 100th part of an inch) 
diameters, whether concave or convex, 
without the trouble of laying the claws 
upon a diagon.il scale. 7. On the sides 
of the instrument arc the following lines, 
viz. equal parts, solids, planes, and poly- 
gons, logariilnns, tangents, versed sines, 
sines and numbers, plotting scales, and 
diagonal scales of inebesfor guying fuzes 
by. 8. In the lid of the instrument-case 
is a pendulum to vibrate half seconds. 

It is likewise of singular use in survey- 
ing; as, 1. It takes horizontal angles to 
the GOth p*art of a degree. (2. V^ertical 
angles. 3. Levels. 4. Solves right-an- 
gled plane triangles. 5. Oblique-angled 
plane triangles. 6. Answers all the pur- 
poses of li protractor, with the advan- 
tage of laying d«)wn angles exactly as 
taken in the field. N. B. Captain Jor- 
dane’s ingenious instrument answers 
nearly the same purposes. 

Spirtt-LY.vLh. J?ec Am Level. 

liy the term /rr’c/ is also to be under- 
stood the line of direction in which any 
missive weapon is aimed. 

[ LEVELlilill, ( Niveleur, Fr.) a term 

•no^ . 
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not known in military phraseology, as 
far as it relates to rank and situation. 
See Levelling system, 

LEVELLING, die finding a line pa- 
rallel to the horizon at one or more sta- 
tions, and so to determine the height of 
one place in regard to another. 

A truly level surface is a segment of 
any spherical substance, which is con- 
centric to the globe of the earth. A true 
line of level is an arch of a great circle 
which is imagined to be described upon 
a truly level surface. 

The apparent level is a straight line 
drawn tangent to an arch or line of true 
level. Every point of the apparent level 
except the point of contact, is higher 
than the true level. 

The common methods of levelling arc 
suflicient for laying pavements of walks, 
for conveying water to small distiinccs, 
for placing horizontal dials, or astrono- 
ihical instruments; but in levelling the 
bottoms of canals or ditclies in a forti- 
fication, which are to convey water to the 
distance of many miles, the difference 
between the apparent and true level 
must be taken into the account. 

Dr. Halley suggests a method of le- 
velling, which is performed wholly by 
the barometer, in which the mercury is 
found to be suspended to so much the 
less height, as the place is more remote 
from the centre of the earth. Hence it 
follows, that the different height of the 
mercury in two places gives the difte- 
rence of lc\el. 

Air. Dcrham, from some observations 
at the top and bottom of the monument 
in Loinjoii, found that the mercury fell 
1-lOth of an incE at every 82 feet of 
perpendicular ascent, when the mercury 
was at 30 iiiclies. Dr. Halley allows of 
'l-10th of an inch for every .30 yards ; i 
and c'onsidering how accurately barome- 
ters are now made, we think this me- 
thod sufficiently exact to take levels for 
the conveyance of water, or any other ! 
military purposes, and indeed less liable 
to errors than the common levels. Air. 
perhaiii also found a difference of ^ 
inches d-lOths between the height of 
the mercury at the top and bottom of 
Snowdon-hili, in Wales. 

For the common occasions of levelling, 
set a pole upright in a spring, pond, 
&c. and mark how in^ny feet and inches 
are above water; thvn set up another 


pole, of equal length with the other, in 
the place to which the water is to come. 
Place the centre of a quadrant on the 
top of this lust pole, the plummet hang- 
ing free ; spy through the sights the top 
of the pole in the water, and if the 
thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, 
the water may be conveyed by a pipe 
laid in the earth. If you cannot see 
from one extreme to the other, the ope- 
ration may be repeated. 

Li:vellixg staves, instruments used 
ill levelling, that carry the in.'irks to be 
observed, and at the same time measure 
the heights of tho&e marks from the 
ground. These usually consist of two 
wooden square rulers that slide over 
one another, and arc dividtid into feet, 
inches, Ike, 

Llvelling has two distinct appli- 
cations in the art of war, in the one c<ise 
it implies the refhiction of an uneven 
surface to that of a piano, so that the 
works of a fortification may be of a cor- 
respondent height or ligure throughout. 
The otlier is the art of conveying water 
from one place to another ; in this pro- 
cess, it is found necessary to make an 
allowance between the true and appa- 
rent level, or in other words, for the 
figure of the earth, for the true level is 
not a straight line, but a curve which 
falls below ilio sti^i^iglit line about 8 
inches in a mile, 4 limes 8 in two miles, 
9 times 8 in 3 miles, 16 times 8 in 4 
miles, always increasing with the squarii 
of the dihtancf. 

Levelling system, (sysiime desnivc- 
leurs, Fr.) a term which since the coin- 
mcnceincnt of the French revolution 
has been grossly iiiisiiiterpreted, and 
cannot be found in any civilized counti'y 
to answer any other purpose than that 
of delusion; such was the proposed 
agrarian system of the Uotnans; and 
such the aljhurd suggestion of the san- 
guinuiy Alarat in the lu‘ight of the 
French mania. The present govern- 
ment has, however, sutiicieiitly proved 
the absurdity of its doctrine ; which is 
to make ail things common among men. 

LEVER, a balance which rests upon 
a certain determinate point, called a ful- 
crum. 

Lever, in mechanics, an inflective 
line, rod, or beam, moveable about, or 
upon a fixed point, called the prop or 
fulcrum, upon ou^ end of wliich is the 
911 2 wdgUt 
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weight to be raised, at the other end is 
the power applied to rai^e it; as the 
hand, ike. 

Since the nionu'iituin of the weight 
and power are as the quantities of mat- 
ter in earii, multiplied by their respec- 
tive celerities ; and the celerities arc as 
the distances from the center of motion, 
and also as the spaces jmssed through 
in a perpendicular direction in the same 
time, it must follow, that there ill be 
an equilibrium between tlie weight and 
power, when they are to each other re- 
ciprocally as the distances from the cen- 
tre, or as the celerities of the motions, 
or as the perpendicular ascent or de- 
scent in the same time; and tliis univer- 
sally in all mechanical powers whatso- 
ever, and which is therefore the funda- 
mental principle of all mechanics. See 

MrCIlANlCAL POWLRS. 

LKV^KT, a lesson on the trumpet. 

LKV^IEH, F?', Lever. The J'^rench 
writers having been more explicit on 
this head than anv of our lexicographers, 
we shall extract the following passages 
as conducive to general inforinalioii.— 
The IcvUr or lever is an instrument 
made of wood or iron, by whose means 
the heaviest weights may be raised with 
few hands. When the lever is made of 
iron, it is called piiice or crow. The 
lever be considered ns the first of 
all machines. Wheels, pullics, capstan, 
&c. act only hy the power it possesses. 
TJie lever must be looked upon as a 
straight line, which has three priiu ipal 
points; luiiiiely, the one on which the 
load is placed, and w Inch is to be rais- 
ed, the appui or rest which is the cen- 
ter round which it turns, and which the 
Trench mechanics call and last- 

ly, the human arm, whicli is the power 
that puts the lever into motion. The 
different arrangements or dispositions 
which are given to these three points, or 
rather the unequal distances at which 
they are placed, occasion the force that 
is collectively displayed. 

Belidor makes the following remarks 
on this useful machine. It is an inflex-, 
ibie bar which ninst be considered as 
having no weight in itself, upon which 
three powers are made to act, in three 
different points, in such a manner, that 
the "action of two powers ipust be di- 
rectly opposed to the one that resists 
them. The point w here the opposing 
power acts is called the point d'appuii 


\ J^EViER, in artillery, a wedge. 

T-.rviER de pointage, Fr. a wedge to 
assist in pointing pieces of ordnance. 

J-iFiVlJillS de support, Fr. a wedge by 
which cannon is raised to a certain line 
of direction. 

To LEVY, has three distinct military 
I acceptations, as to levy or raise an ar- 
my ; to ievy or make war; and, to iciy 
coiitrihutiuns. 

J^EVY, the levying or raising troops, 
by enregistering the names of men capa- 
ble of hearing arms for the common de- 
I fence and safety of a country, has from. 
I time immemorial been a leading princi- 
! pie among men. 

There are indeed some people still ex- 
isting, who indiscriminately go to war ; 
leaving, for the inimodiaLc secUrity of 
, their huts or habitations, only their old 
men, their wives and children. 

! Among the Homans, however, and in 
some other civilized countries, it was a 
prevailing maxim never to employ above 
a certain proportion of matured popu- 
lation, and that proportion consisted 
uniformly of men who were expert at 
arms. National assemblies w ere called 
together, whenever tlie situation of the 
country required, that the senate^s de- 
cree should be published and put into 
effect. 

The levying or raising of troops for 
service was regulated in the following 
I roanner, under tw'o specific heads, called 
ordinary and extraordinary levy. The 
ordinary levy took place in consequence 
of a decree from the senate, by wdiich 
all males of a certain age were called 
out to do uiililary service ; tjie isxtraor- 
dinary levy was enforced, when a defi- 
ciency was found in the ordinary levy 
to answer the immediate exigencies of 
the state. 

The extraonlinary levy, w'hirh was 
further distinguished by the word evo- 
cation, (see evocati) was performed as 
follows. A public orator mounted the 
rostrum, and after having expatiated 
upon the urgency of the case, and paid 
a handsome tribute of commendation to 
all who should voluntarily step forward 
to defend their country, he entrusted 
the conclusion of the business to two 
superior officers who were to command 
the new levies. 

These oHiccrs instantly unfurled two 
flags, and eiiiphaticully exclaimed, Let 
all those brave* men who have the safety 
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ff/* the Republic at heart, flock to our 
standards ! A red flag was the rallying 
mark for all who were to serve on foot, 
and a blue flag pointed out the ren- 
dezvous for ravalry. Every one was 
at liberty to choose the service he liked 
best. 

With respect to the ordinary levy by 
which every citizen was liable to be call- 
ed upon lor personal service, it was con- 
ducted in the following manner. 

All the diflfereiit tribes into which the 
inhabitants of the country were divided, 
assembled in places marked out for that 
purpose, and as soon as a whole tribe, 
consisting of males only, liad entered, 
the public crier called over, in a dis- 
tinct and audible manner, the names of 
four persons, after which the first mili- 
tary tribune (from among those of that# 
rank who were to command the intend- 
ed legion) selected one out of the four, 
and had him enrolled. 

The crier then called over the names 
of four others belonging to the same 
class, and the second tribune selected 
one from the four in the same manner 
as the first had done. This selection 
went on through the diflerent classes, 
until the whole tribe was decimated, 
and another tribe was then subjected to I 
the same rotation. Legions were form- 
ed out of those levies, and completed to 
so eftective a strength, that three of 
them generally composed a Roman 
fcrmy. Romans readily submit- 

ted to these calls of the state; and 
they did so the more cheerfidh^, because 
it was a fundamental rule amongst 
them, that, no man could be provided 
for, ill a military or civil way, unless 
he had served a prescribed number of 
years. 

Keiinett, in his Antiquities of Rome, 
gives the following account, which the 
reader will perceive differs in some par- 
ticulars from the former. 

“ At the same time of the year as the 
consuls were declared elect or designed, 
they chose the military tribunes; four- 
teen out of tlie body of the Equites who 
had served in the army five years, and 
.ten out of the commonalty, such as had 
made ten campaigns. The former they 
called tribuni juniores, and the latter se- 
niorcs, 

^ Tlw consuls having agreed on a levy 
(as, in the time of the common-wealth, 

. they usually did every year,) they issued 


out an edict, commanding all persons 
who had reached the military age (about 
seventeen years) to appear (commonly) 
in the capitol or in the aVea before the 
capitol, as the most sacred and august 
place, oil such a day. The people being 
come together, and the consuls who pre- 
sided in the assembly having taken their 
seat, ill the first place the four and tweii* 
ty tribunes were disposed of according 
to the number of legions they designed 
to make up, which was generally four. 
The yanior tribunes were assigned, four 
to the first legion, three to the second, 
and last. After tlii-s, every tribe, being 
called out by lot, was ordered to divide 
into their proper centuries; out of each 
century were soldiers cited by name, 
with respect had to their estate and 
class; for which purpose, there were 
tables ready at band, in which the 
name, age, and wealth of every person 
were exactly described. Four men, as 
much alike in all circumstances as could 
be pitched upon, being presented out 
of the century, first the tribunes of the 
first legion chose one, then the tribunes 
of the second another, the tribunes of 
the third legion a third man, and the 
I remaining person fell to the tribunes 
of the fourth. Then four more were 
drawn out; and now the right of chus-. 
ing first belonged to the tribun«» of the 
second legion ; in the next four to the 
tribunes of the thiid legion, then to the 
tribunes of the fourth legion, and so 
round; those tribunes chusiiig last tin: 
next time, who chose first the lime be- 
fore ; the most eijual and regular me- 
thod imaginable. 

Cicero has remarked a superstitious 
custom observed in these proceeding' ; 
that the iirst soldiers pitched upon 
should, for the omen’s sake, be sucli as 
had forlunale namr-^, a,i Salvius, Va- 
lerius, and the like. Cic. de Divinat. 
lib. 1 

There were in those times, (as in the 
present with respect to the Rritish mi- 
litia) many legal excuses which might 
keep persons funu the list; as, in ease 
they were fifty years old, for then they 
could not he obliged to serve; or if they 
enjoyed any civil or sacied office, which 
they could not conveniently relinquish; 
or if they had already made twenty cam- 
paigns, which was the time required for 
every foot soldier; or if, upon account 
of extraordinary merit, they had been 

by 
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l>j public authorii v, released from tbe‘ 
trouble of serviiiji ibr such a time; or if 
they were muirued in any part, and so 
ought not to he ndiuiited into the legi- 
ons; as Suetonius tells us of u father 
wlio (,ui oir the thinnhs of his two sons, 
on purpose to keep them out of the 
army (Sneton. August, chap. 2-1.) and 
Valerius Maximus gives a relation of 
the Jila'iialure. (Val. Max. lib. 6. cap. 3.) 
Ilencc the Roman phrase pollice Irnnvi 
signified cowards »)r poltroons, having 
cut off their thumbs to avoid military 
service. 

Otherwise they were necessitated to 
submit, and in case of a rcfusiil, were 
usually punished either witli imprisini- 
ment, fine, or stripes, according to the 
lenity or severity of the consul. And 
therefore it seems strange, that Machia- 
vel should particularly condemn the 
Homan discipline, upon account of 
forcing no one to the wars, when we 
have in all parts of history, such large 
intimations of a contrary pVactiee. Nay, 
we read too of the cotu/uisitorex or iin- 
press-inastCris, who wete (‘ommissioned 
upon some occasions, to go about, and 
compel men to the ser\ Ice of tlic state. 

V'aleritis Maximns (Ub. C. chap. 3.) 
gives one e.xumpie of eiiiiiiging this cus- 
tom of taking out every pai ticular sol- 
dier by^he tiibim*, for that of clioos- 
ing them by lot. iVud Ajipiaiius Alc\- 
aiiciriniiK (in fbciic.) aixpiaints that 
'in the Spanish w'ar, managed bvJ*ucu(- 
lus, upon complaint to tlie senate of 
leverul unjust practices in tlie lc\ic's, 
tlie fathers thouglit lit to choose all the 
soldiers by lot. Y< t the same anllior 
assures us, that within live \e.irs time 
the old custom retnined of making the 
levies in the manner already dex'iihed. 

However, upon any e.\t raordinary oc- 
casion of immediate service, they oinit- 
ted the common fn-maiitie.", and with- 
out iimcli distinction, li.^ted such as 
they met with, and led them out on an 
expedition. Tiiese they called MilUcs 
Subitarii. Kemictt's Ant. Ihigc 183. 
B. 4. 

The French followed the exain'ile of 
the liunuius with legard Co tlie first 
principles of levying men, wliich was 
elfected by a proclamation from the 
court caded the icf/i.Tliis ban,vvas addres- 
sed to the principal person belonging to 
a province, wlio, in pursuance to its 
instructions, abseoibicd his yuisuls, 


and got them tit and ready for imme- 
diate service. 

In Kngland a similar rotation took 
place; and theballuling for inilitia-incn 
still exhibits some remains of that feu- 
dal system. But when regular armies 
became necessary in Europe (necessary 
only from the amhition of contiguous 
and rival nations!) a diiVerent system 
was adopted, and the natural .sti cugtii 
of the country was made a secondary 
object. Disposable means of offence 
and defence were resorted to by crowned 
heads; and us war became a science, 
permanent bodies of armed men were 
kept on foot to answer the purposes of 
prompt and vigorous decision. 

Charles Vlli. was the lirst monarch 
among the French who dispensSd w'itli 
,tlic service of his noblemen, in them- 
selves and vassids; these he replaced by 
raising regular companies of gendarmes, 
who were paid out of diis privy purs^^ 
in process of tim^ cavalry and infantry 
regiments, with appropriate trains of ar- 
tillery, &c. were formed into military 
establishments, which have continued 
ever .since. 

During the existence of tlie old go- 
vernment in I'Vaiice, it was customary 
for the King (o issue orders that a cer- 
tain bounly should iic offered to all re- 
cruits who would enlist; and when re- 
giiiientb, in time of war, suffered mate- 
rially, riK'.n were frequently draughted 
out of the inililiu, to coihplcte their 
estahlisluiiciit. 

With respect to the standing or per- 
maneul army of England, the first traces 
of it are to be found during tjiej’eigu of 
IJeury VII.; from tluil period until the 
piesciit lime the military establishment 
of Great Hrituin has been progressive. 
Levies hav e been made in various ways, 
upon vai ions principles, and tliesyslcni 
Itself has, during the last sear, assumed 
a more regular form than can be found 
in the history of this country. Eiiglatid 
however, has so far preserved its attach- 
meut to a constitutional force, as never 
to have witnessed a coercive draught 
from the militia. Levies liavc been 
made, and the line has been completed 
from this nursery; but Hicsc levies have ' 
uniformly answered the ends of go- 
vernment, by voluntarily joining th« 
standard of iiivitutiun. Wc do noti^ 
however, hesitate to repeat, (what i» 
stated in the Reginientai Coiiipanicvi), 

that 
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dint the niilitiii should ho rendered sub- I 
servient to the line in the most unquii- 
lilied manner, 

likewise means inlisting mo- 
ney, as levy-inonov. 

LIBRARY lic^imcntaL A collec- 
tion ot‘ military l)Ooks, charts, and jdans, 
necessary to be shidied by every oil cor 
who wishes to he aequainied with his 
profession. 'I'liey me placi d in boxes, 
which being set one upon the other, in 
a room or tent, and having tliiMr upper 
iid takcMi off’, present the appearance 
of a book-case, and in a few minutes 
each ho\ can be separated IVom the 
other, and tlie wdiole may lie stowed 
away \^itll the rest of the baggage. A 
day’s pay from every officer yearly, 
and a ffinall pre sent on every promotion 
is sufficient for the establishment, and. 
the junior officer in rpiarters might be 
librarian. None but military books 
Should be admitted, and the selection 
of them should be left to those above 
the rank of luMitcnant. 

General Wolfe having shewn some 
general officers how expert his men were 
• at a new mode of attacking and retreat- 
ing upon hills, stopped up to one of 
them, and asked him what he thought 
of it. 1 think, said he, I see something 
here of the history of the Carduchi, 
XV ho harrassed Xenophon, and hung n{)- 
on his rear in his retreat over the moun- 
tains. You are ri^ht, said Wolfe, 1 
hud it thence: bat our friauh here are 
surprised at xthat 1 hare shezen thuff, 
because thei/ haxc read nothing. 

LICE, LV. List for combats. 

LK’ENLIKMENT dcs troupes, Fr. 
an order to go into winter quarters. 
At the end of a campaign this generally 
happened in France, when troops could 
not any longer keep the field owing to 
the severity of the weather. In former 
times it w’as usual, during the continu- 
ance of a war, for the French army to 
retire’ into winter quarters, about the 
latter end of October. But since tlie 
revolution, hostilities have been carried 
on at all seasons, and under the most dis- 
heartening pressure of the atmosphere. 

. LicrNciEMENT des equipages dcs vi~ 
«m, Fr. It wrik usual in the old French 
army, for an order to be issued by which 
the contractors and commissaries for the 
time being were discharged at the close 
of a campaign. The director general 
pf^the stores always preserved this or- 


der, as it formed the only final voucher, 
upon which the contractors could re- 
ceive any demand against government. 
The greatest attention was paid to this 
important branch of mililary (rconomy; 
and, if at the conclnMon of a campaign, 
it was found necessary to retain any part 
of the cstahlisliment ibr the immediate 
subsistence of the trotips in winter 
quarters, tliat pari was minutely noticed 
in the order. 

lilC KNC’MvR, Yr. to discharge. 

LIDK, Fr. a wailike machine, which 
was formerly used to ilii-ow large stones 
against a fortified place, or upon an 
enemy. 

To JjIE, in a niiliiary acceptation of 
the term, to be in quarters, in c.uiton- 
iiieiits, or to be in camp: the CfOth re- 
giment of foot, for inslaiifc, i.i rs en- 
camped between Richmond and Wind- 
sor; or it LIES at Windsor. The light 
dragoons i.ii: along the coast. 

To liiE in ambush, to he posted in such 
a manner as to he able to surprise your 
enemy, should he presume to advance, 
without having previously cleared the 
woods, hedges, Acc. 

To LIE under cover, to be undev the 
protection of a battery, or to be shel- 
tered by a wood, &c. 

To Lii: in zraif, to take a position im- 
obsorved by the entsny, and to^ remain 
under arms, in expccuition of suddenly 
falling upon bis Hanks or rear. 

To give the Jje. See Dementi, Fr, 

LIEU, Fr. League. There are three 
sorts of licues or leagues in France, the 
great, middling, and small. The great 
French league contains three thousand 
geometrical paces, or two thousand five 
hundred toises; and the small league 
two thousand geometrical pares, that 
is, twice the extent of the Italian mile: 
which is so called, because it contains 
one thousand geometrical paces. Ac- 
cording to an old existing regulation, 
the leagues of France were directed to 
contain two thousand two hundred toises, 
and two thousand six hundred and forty 
geometrical paces. 

In Lieu. In the room, place, or 
stead of. 

LIEUTENANCY, ( Lieut enance, Fr.) 
the post, station, 6ic, of a lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT. This vvord is ori- 
ginally derived from tlie Latin legatvs, 
locum tenens, and comes immediately 
to us from the French lieu-tenant, sup- 
plying 
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plying or holding tlic place of another. 
In a military sense it means the second 

J iersoii or oificcr in conimand. As hrd 
ieutemint, one who represents the per- 
son of the prince, or others in autho- 
rity; lieutenant-general, the next in 
command to a general; Ueutcnant-colo- 
net the next to a colonel; cuptainrlieu- 
tenant, an iiitcrniediate rank ; and lieu- 
tenant the next to a captain, in every 
company of both foot and h«)rse, and 
who t.ikt‘S tile command upon the death 
or absence of the superior oHicer. Fu- 
zilecr corps, grenadiers, and light infan- 
try, have second lieutenants and no en- 
signs. 

I-iEUTKyANTo/* Artillery. Each com- 
pany of artillery has 4; 1 first and 3 
second llcntenauts. The lirst lieutenant 
has the same detail of duty with the 
captain, because in his absence lie com- 
mands the company ; he is to see that 
the soldiers are clean and neat: that 
their clothes, arms, and accoutrements 
are in good and serviceable order; and 
to w'atcli over every thing else which may 
contribute to their health. He must 
give attention to their being taugh t their 
exercise, see them punctually paid, their 
messes regularly kept, ,and visit them 
in the hospitals when sick. He must 
assist at all parades, &c. He ought to 
uudei sjaiid the (kjctriue of projectiles 
and the science of artillery, wdlli the 
various elfects of gunpowder, ho\iever 
inan.'iged or directed. He should like- 
wise be able to construct and disposo 
batteries to the best advantage ; to plant 
camion, mortars, and iiowit/crs, so as 
to produce tlie greatest annoyance to an 
fiierny. He is to be well skilled in the 
the attack and defence of fortilierl 
places, and to be conversant in arith- 
metic, mathematics, and mecliaiiics, 
Second [.ieotenan ji’, in ihe artillery, 
is the same as an ensign in an infantry 
regiment, being the youngest commis- 
sioned oilicer in company. It is 
his duty to assist the first lieutenant iu 
the tletail of the company. His other 
qualifications should be the same a.*’ 
those rcquiretl in the first lieutenant* 
liiEUTtNANT of Engineers, See Ex- 
OIX££RS. 

Lieutenant Colonel. See Co^o^^EL. 
Lieutenant General. .See Gene- 

|IAL. 

Lieutenant du Roi, Fr. During 
tlic moparchy of Franco there wr^s a de- 


puty governor in every fortihed place, 
or strong town, who commanded m the 
abicnce of the governor, and was a 
check upon his conduct when present. 
This person was called lieutenant du 
Roi. 

liiEUTENANT Rcduccd, (Lkuicnanl 
Rejhrme, Fr.) he whose company or 
troop is broke or disbanded, but who 
I continues on whole or half pay, and still 
preserves his right of seniority and rank 
in the army. 

LiEun-NANT de hi Colonelle, Fr. the 
second officer, or what we stile the cap- 
tain lieutenant of the coloiief s company 
of every infantry regiment was so called 
ill France. 

Lieu TEN A NS dcs Gardes Fran^oise.^ 
et Siiisses, Fr. lieutenants belouging to 
^the French and Swiss guards. During 
the existence of the monarchy iu France 
tliey bore the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and took precedence of all cap- 
tains. 

I.iErTENANS Rnroineianx d'ArtiUe^ 
rie, F r. were certain officers belonging 
to the old french service, and immedi- 
ately attached to the artillery, who bore 
the title or name of the particidar pro- 
vince in which they were stationed. — 
The majoiTty of this description wTie 
employed in the ordnance department ; 
another part superintended diircrent ar- 
tillery departments upon the frontiers. 
Some w'cre excused from all duty on ac- 
count of their age and seniority. 

Several provincial lieu tenants, who 
had military employments uiuler llie 
board of ordnance, received the rank 
of lieutenant general in the army from 
the king, and could rise to tne most ex- 
alted stations in coininon with other of- 
ficers. 

Lieutenant General, Fr. The ti- 
tle and rank of lieutenant general, was 
of a less confined nature in France 
under the old govermncnl of that conn-- 
try than it is with us. High Officers 
of justice were distinguished by the 
name; and all governors of provinces, 
as far as their jurisdiction extended, to- 
gether with the person who acted under 
them, were called Uvnlenants-gcneruux, 
There were likewise persons who bore 
the title of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom at large. Iwei y officer, more- 
over, that acted immediately under a 
general, and was next to him in rank, 
wa 3 stiled liewtenant-gcneral. It isihe 

sanie. 
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same, in tliis respect, amongst us. In 
both countries, however, (considering 
the subject as appertaining to a monar- 
chical institution) the title of general 
was only ostensible and honorary, 
as his functions were delegated to 
him by his sovereign, the real general and 
head of the army. So that intrinsically a 
general can only be considered as lieiUe- 
’ nuiit-general to the king; but a lieute- 
nant-general who acts under him, must 
be viewed as holding a relative rank in- 
ferior to both. The words of the two 
commissions sufficiently explain our ob- 
servation. They arc as follow, for a 
lieutenant-generdl with the nominal 
rank of general : — We have made and 
constituted N. our lieutenant-general, 
and for those acting under liim : — 
We have made and constituted N. one of 
our lieutenant-generals. Which plainly 
ii^licates, that of the first class there 
can only be one who represents his 
sovereign; whereas tlierc are, and may 
be many of the other <lescription. Lieu- 
tenant-generals, in the Trench service, 
did not receive any pay, in conscfjueuce 
of the rank they bore, unless they ac- 
tually commanded some part of the 
army, and, received a eoimnission from ! 
the king for that purpose. This com- | 
mission was renewed annually, accord- 
ing to his iVlaje.sty’s pleasure. j 

Li r u T j: n a js t- C i nival d'A r tiller ic. 
See Lieuttnanl-ge acral of the Ojiid- | 

^\NCK. ^ 

LiEOTrNANT-Cra/tTrtZ des armccs 
Navales du lioi, Tr. an ollicer in the | 
old Trench service, lielonging to the na- 
val depart iiMit. He took lank ol' all 
chefs (i'escadre, or curninodoics, and 
issued orders ihrougli them to inferior 
orticers. 

LITT-GUARDS.— See Guards. 

LIGR homtne, Tr. a person on whom 
the lord of the manor hurl more ascen- 
dancy tJiaii over a cumnian vassal. 

UGIIT BOBS, a familiar term used 
for the light infantry. 

LIGirr HORST. A11 niounted sol- 
diers, that arc; lightly armed and ac- 
coutred for active and desultory service, 
may be considered under this term. 
Thus light dragoons, fericible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, &c. are, strictly 
hpL akiiig, light-horse. 

'Lii' cifj/LioiiT-iiORSE is a particular 
bod;^ of men, consisting cbieily of ricii 


merchants liclonging to the city, who 
iirst formed themselves into a corps in 
1779. Great attention has been paid 
during the late and the present war to the 
discipline of these gentlemen. They have 
frequently been honoured with his Ma- 
jesty’s presence; and if their capability 
of sen.’ice be vic'wed through the influ- 
ence they possess from iinniense wealth 
and credit, aideni by an esprit de corps, 
which makes them sacrifice piivatc con- 
venience for public duty, the city light 
horse must be allowed no inconsidera- 
ble weight in the scale of metropolitan 
defence. They arc now called the J^ight 
Horse Volunteers. 

LIGHT INTANTOY, a body of 
active, strong men, --eler it'd from the 
iiggrcgatc of battalion companies, and 
made up of the most promising recruits 
that are occasionally ciilislcd. 

When the light infantry rompanie-4 
are in line with their battalions, they 
are to form and act in every respect as a 
company of the battalion; but when 
otherwise disposed of, tliey may loosen 
tlicir flics to six inches. 

The open order of liglit infantry is 
usually two feet between each file. 

The files may be cxtendi'd from righf, 
left, or center^ in executing it, (‘acli 
front rank man must can f ully take his 
distancii from the man next to irtiii on 
that bide from wliir;h tin* extension is 
made: the rear rank men conform to 
the Tuoicment of their file-leaders. 

When light inraniry iik'h fire in ex- 
tended order, it is to bo a standing rule, 
that the two men of the same file are 
never unloaded together; for wdiicli pur- 
pose as soon as the front rank man has 
fired, he is to slip round the left of the 
rear rank man, wlio will take a short 
pace forward, and put himself in the 
other’s place, whom he is to protect 
while loading. 

, The extended order of light infantry 
varies according to circumstances and 
I situations. They may sometimes looseji 
their files to three times the distance of 
open order. But tlie general rule is to 
allow convenient iiitei-vals for the rear 
rank men to slip by, and return after 
they have fired. 

All movements of light infantry, ex- 
cept when firing, advancing, or retieui- 
iijv, are to be in quick time. 

The officer commanding the company 
3 1 wiU 
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will be Oil llie right, eoverrd by a Ser- 
jeant; tile iu*\t (Ml liif let't also covered 
by a Serjeant, mid the youngest otbeer in 
the iCiir. In cMonded order the post 
of the oriieer-s and serjeants is always 
in the rear at eijual distances. 

In inarching by iilcs I he oHioer roiii- 
inmiding lead*« : by tlivi*%ioii*;,eacli orticer 
leads one. 'riie siiperniiniorary othcer, 
if there be one, is in both c ases with the 
ollicer oonimmuiing, ready to obey any 
dircrlions lu' may reeehe from him. 

'J'he arms of listht infanirv in ireiieral 
will be earried sloped, and with the 
bayoiK^ts fixed. Flanking or advanced 
parties, however, or pmlies in particular 
situations, may carry them traih'd, and 
without bayonets, tor the purpo'^e of 
taking a more cool and tl(‘lil»eralc aim. 

When the light infantry is ordered to 
color the line to the front, the divisions 
will move from their inner Hanks round 
the Hanks of the battalions, and when at 
the (listanee of lifty paci'^, the leading 
Hunks will wheel towards each other, in 
order to meet opposite the center of th(i 
battalion, opening their files giadiially 
from the rear, so as to eoier the whole 
extent of tiu battalion. 

The tiles are not to waif for iiiiy word 
of coininmid, hut to halt and front 
Clienisehes. In tiiiti position, and in ail 
pjjsittows of exU'rtdi'd order, the post 
of the oHicer eommandiiig is in the rear 
of the center, and llie movements aie to 
be regulated b> the etanpaii) belonging 
to the battalion, whieh g(werjis those 
of the line. For a fuller e\[ilanation 
of light company maiai'iii re.s, see' page 
‘ifH to page yJU of liilantry Itegii- 
hitions. 

Light infantry men, like hussars, aie 
rref|nently detaelied to act as scouts ini 
the Hanks, in the front, or with the lear 
guard of the body of troops to w’liieh 
they belong, 'riuw then aecjulre the 
appellation of skirrnisiier*?, and being 
previously told oiV for that specific dntv, 
they advance and form in the front m 
rank I'lilire ; whicli is elVected by each 
man from the rear Vaiik placing hiinscdf 
on the left of his tile leader. The rank 
entire may be rcsoited to for various 
purposes during tlu' nioveinents of one 
or more battalions, since it may serve 
not only to cover them fwjiii the ene- 
my’s ubseriaiion, init in some cases, 
e!Si})eoially in foggy weather, will itself 
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appear a larger body than it really is*. 
Too much utteiition cannot be given to 
the orgaiii/atioii of light tniops on foot. 
The} are very properly called the e>es 
of an army, and ought alwavs to be 
considered as indisptiisablv necessary. 

LIOJIT'l’UOOPS, (trimpea AVrV.<f, 
Fr.) By light ti*o(‘ps arc general!} meant 
all horse and foot w hieh are accoutred 
for detached service. 

J.KiNF, fV. JSeeJ.rxF. 

Lic.nk (!' tldiif Fr. a term used in 
aipialics. It is the hundred and for- 
tieth portion of an inch of water, anti 
furnishes or sujiplies one hundred and 
four pints of water, Ihiris measure, in 
twcnty-ibiir hours. 

Im(.n r„s CM /(M we dc Crenmillh r^Vi'. 
indtufrd /mrSy or Itnrs rcsonh/in^ tlm 
• tirth of' a saiCy or pot-hook : they are 
connected with mic another like crotcli- 
<Cs; <M’ united liy small Hanks com- 
prising fourteen m* Hfteen toises each. 
iM. dc (‘lairac. has given a particular ac- 
coiiiiL of their construction in his 
nitur dr Cawpai'ne. 'Ihc elfect, ob- 
serics that writer, which is produced by 
the concentrated (ire that may be poured 
from these lmc'<, is perhaps imcxauipicd. 
One advantage is certain, that of being 
able to increase yonrelVorts of defence, 
III proportion as the enemy advances; 
since it imisl lie ev idcnt,lhal eoristnict- 
cd as llio Hanks are, and enchasing one 
another, tin; execution becomes iiiulLi- 
pli( d in evm v (piarter. It may more- 
over be stated among other advantages, 
liiat as the salient puinls are double in 
number, and are Hanked within half n 
distance of musket-shot, vv itlmut stretch- 
ing far into the country, they must, of 
com sc, be less exposed to the eneiiiy’!* 
approaches. From the ligurc of these 
lines the troops arc enabled to keep up 
anuniiiterrupicdaiid regular direct lire; 
and it is the mily construction from 
vviiich an etjual discharge of ordnance 
or iiiiiskeirv may b« served in every 
(piarter at onc(*. 

! Lf MB I'll, ill urlilfcri/y a two-wlicei 
carriage witli shafts to fasten the trad 
of travelling carriages by nieaiis of a 
pintle or iron pin, when travelling, and 
taken off on lluj Imltery, or when placed 
in the park of artillei) ; which is called 
unlimbering the giiiis. 

To Limdlu I//;, i!> make every thing 
I ready in a guihcaiiiige, either for the 
• purpose 
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purpose of relroatingor advanciiij'. I'or 
the nmiifier in which this is done, in the 
cxercihO of a lij^ht C-ponndcr without 
drajj-ropc-nicii, see Jtcginiciital (*om- 
panion. 

L[ME, (Chauxy Fr.) in mil it an/ nichi- 
tcctnrCy is made of ail kind of 
that will calcine : that w hich is made of 
the hardest stone is the hcsl, and liio 
worst of all is that which is made t>f 
chalk. 

Oillcront counties in Kni^land pro- 
duce dilfereiit kinds of lime-siones. In 
Kent, ahoundinj; with chalk pits, the 
lime ks \erv had. There arc some rocks 
near Portsmouth, that make e\ccedin£t 
good lime. The hest lime in England 
is that ma<le of the marble in the neigh- 
LonrhoodofPh month. Pefore the stones 
lire thrown into the kiln, they are to he< 
broken into small pieces; otliciwise the 
i^r contained in their cavil Ics, being too 
much expanded by heat, makes fhcin lly 
w'itiv so much \ iolcnce as to daniaiijc' the 
kilns. liime will not be siilli<'iently 
burnt 111 less than (>0 hours. 'J’lic signs 
of well burnt lime arc, that ils weight 
is to that of llie stoiif^ in a secpiialUTate 
proportion; that ir be white, light, and 
sonorous; that when slaked, it slicks to 
the sides of the vrsiol, sending forth a 
copious thick smoko, and requires a 
^jreat deal of w’att'r to slake it. 

In some foreign countries lliey make 
good lime of shells of iish, which diies | 
and hardens in a \eiv short time; and j 
when it is mixed with Dnli li leiras, j** ! 
lit for all kimi of af|ii:itic worJ.'-. j 

Tiiine should alwain he Inirnt with [ 
coals, aivl *ie\er with wood; the eo ds 
being strongly impregnated with siil- \ 
phnreoas partich s, whi<*h, mixed with | 
the lime, make it more glutinous. JSee 
Morta II. 

LIMIN \TUilJF, Fr. an olVu.e of dis- 
tinction, which existed in the Unman 
enipirij. The pei^oiis imx st('d with it 
W'ere directed to watch tlie Iroiitiers of 
the empire, and they commanded the 
troops that wore ciiiploved upon that 
fcervice. 

JTMITATIY, a guard or siiporin- 
tendant, placed at the confines or boim-' 
claries of any kingdom or state. 

LljVin’S, in a military sense, is that 
distance which a sentry is allow'ed on 
his post, namely, .50 paces to the right, 
and Ud many tu the kd’t. 


1| LINCll-/nw, in artillery, that which 
II paa^es through the ends of the arms of 
I an axle-tree, to kee]» the wheels or 
trucks from slipping olf in travelling, 

l.f.\cn-f/n///, in artillery, the Hat 
iron under the end of the arms of an 
a\Ic-trct‘, to sirengthon them, and to 
diminish the friction of the wheels. 

L(>.1)K>[ IREK, the wood used in 
art i ticia I fi row oi k s, cVc. 

Lfxr, ill gc'fjinetrv, signifies length, 
without any suJ•po^cd hro.idlh or depth, 
A iitrai/sht or riiihl Unv is the shortest 
I way from one point to another. A 
. ntrred or chonUrti i,,u' is that which de- 
j viatcb from the ^horirf-i, way, and I'ln- 
j Imiees a greater sp.icc between one 
1 point and aiiother. A /ierpnakculur 
I Itnr is a struitilit line, w hn h falling upon 
»I another line docs not mcliiK' uther to 
j one side or thi* otlier. Parallel liars 
j are linens winch art' at equal tlistanccs 
from one another, in such a inamier, 
I that although they may he prolonged ad 
'• infinitum they nevtT can meU. 

I Euclid’s second book treats nioslly of 
j lines, and of the efiects of their heing 
i divided, and again multiplied into one 

• another. 

llornoalal Linc, (lipic horizontulcy 
Fr.) is that which is spiead upon the 

• plane of the hon/on ; sut li, for instance, 

• art‘tho''C lines that ritay he supposed to 
j form the level surface of a plain. 

I Jnclinril Etm:, (//gwe inrlincty Fr.) is 
i that line which leans or is raised ob- 
’ liqnely upon the plane of the liori/on, 
j and w liieli might resemble the .sloping or 
; declivity of a hillock. 

! OhlUjur Jaxr., ( li/iac ohUqac,Vi\) vl 
I straight line which leans more to one 
‘side tliaii aiiothir the instant it is 
, brought into contact with any other 
I line. 

j JjM. taiiffcaff (li/ruc Fr.) 

I a .straight line, which, without inter- 
: sccting it meets a ciutp at one point, 

! ami docs not enter, hut handy touches it. 

IVWnv// ]j\i , (H/fim rn'licale, Fr.) 

' a line which is rained perjiendiciilarly 
above or helow the liorizon. Of this 
description are all lines that express 
height or depth. 

The Lini., ( In licnCj Fr.) this term is 
frequently used to distinguish the regular 
army of Groat Britain from other estjif 
blishinents of a less military nature. Ail 
nimihcred or marcliing regiments itre 
3 1 ' 2 called 
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called the line. The guarrls are an excep- 
tion to this rule. The marines, fencible, 
militia, volunteer, and yeomanry corps, 
togetherwitlitlielile-guardsjdonotconie 
under the term.' it is, however, a cor- 
ruption and mi ‘•apprehension of the 
word amongst us, since the true import 
of line in military matters, means that 
solid part of an army which is called the 
main body, and has a regular formation 
from right to left. Thus in the seven 
yeai’h war, when l^rince I'erdinaiid com- 
manded the allied army, the Brilish 
troops under the Marquis of (jraiibydid 
not belong to the line, because they w'ere 
always detached and acted in front of the 
main body. Grenadiers and light in- 
fantry, when from their several corps, 
cannot be called the line, but the instant 
they arc incorporated they become so. 
.According to tliis explanation, and wc 
think it a correct one, the word is gene- 
rally misapplied amongst us, as it cannot 
strictly be used to distinguish any parti- 
cular cstablisliincntfrom another. The 
Frcncli say troupes de tigne, which term 
corresponds with our expression. Army 
of the Line, or llcgulars. 

Vaisseau de Jdgiic, Fr. line of battle 
shij). 

Linf, or line of battle, (Ugne, on or-- 
dre dc bataillc, Fr.) is tlic arrangement 
or dispprition of an army for balth': its 
front being extended along a siiaight 
line as fur as the ground will permit, in 
order that the several corps of cavalry 
and inf.nitry which compose it, may not 
be cut olf or Hanked by the tneiny. 

The Ottoman troops are generally 
drawn up on a ciUTe line, or Iiulf-mooii, 
for the purpose of siirnMiiuiing their 
enemies by superior numbers. Kiiro- 
pcan armies arc usually drawn up in 
three lines; the first being named the 
van, ( avant-garde, Fr.J the sccoiid, 
main bodj/, ( corps dc bataiHc, Fr.^ and ! 
tlie third, which is always the weakest, 1 
is called the reserve, or reai-guard, [ 
( Corps de reserve, ou arric re-garde, l*V.) ! 
£ach of these lines is so drawn up, that \ 
the wings or extremities are always i 
<:omposed of some squad i ons of horse, ' 
,whoseintervalsarelikewise supported by : 
infantry platoons. The battalions are 
posted in the center of each line ; some- 
times they are intermixed wi^h squadrons 
of horse, when there is a considerable 
body of cavalry attached to the army.— 


The space of ground, which in each 
line separates the dillei cut corps from 
one another, is always equal in extent to 
the front tliat is occupied by them. 
These intervals are left in order to faci- 
litate their several movenients, and to 
enable tbem to charge the enemy without 
being exposed to confusiuii and disorder. 
It must be observed, as a general rule, 
that the intervals or spaces which are 
between each battalion and stjuadron 
belonging to the second Zinc, should inva- 
rialily correspond with the ground that 
is occupied by the battalions and squa- 
dron'*, wbicli constitute the lirst line; in 
order that the first line, on being forced 
to fall back, may find sullicienL grouini 
to rally upon, and iu)t endanger the dis- 
position of the second line, by 'prccipi- 
^lately crowding on it. 

It IS particularly specified in the Re- 
gulations published by authority, that 
all great bodies rjf troops are formed m 
one or more lines. 

Each line is divided into right and left 
wings. FjucIi wing is composed of one 
or more divisions. J'.ach dnision is com- 
posed oi one or more brigades. Fkich 
brigade is formed of two, ihree, or four 
battalions. 

Battalions arc formed in line at a dis- 
tance of twel\o parrs from each other, 
and this Interval ts oi ciipied by two can- 
non, wJiit hare at ladled to eacli battalion. 
Tliere is no increased distance betwixt 
brigades, unless particular circiinistaiices 
attend it. In exerci&e, sliould there be 
no cannon betwixt the battidions, the 
interval may be reduced to six paces. 

Lim,, hinv regulated, lt§ rfgulatiiig 
bodv in movement is, in general, the 
battalion of that flank which is nearest 
to, and is to preserve the appui, or 
which is to make tlie attack. There 
are very few' cases in which the center 
ought io regulate, although the direct 
march ot the line in front appears 
be the easiest conducted by a battalion 
ot the center. It is the Hank, however, 
that must preserve the line of appui in 
all movements in front. If the line is 
thrown backward or forward, it is ge- 
nerally on a Hank point. 

It may not he superfiuous to remark,* 
that the term line, as expressing a mili- 
tary disposition for battle, was not 
known until the sixteenth century. — 
Before that period, when armies were 

ranged 
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ranst'd in order of battle upon tiiree 
lines, tlic lirst line was called adviuiced 
i^uardy (avunl garde,) the second, main 
hodt/ onl^, (corps dc balaillc,) and the 
third, rear guard, ( arricre^gardc .) — 
These terms are never used in modern 
times, except when an army is on its 
inarch. WIilmi drawn up lor action, or 
in tlie field lor re\ie\v, lutes nve sub- 
stituted. 

Links of supporf, are lines of attack, 
which are torincd to support oncunother. 
Where there are several, the second ! 
should outllank the first, the third the , 
second ; the advanced one being thereby 
strengthened and supported on its out- 
ward wing. 

Li n e of March, the regular and tac- 
tical succession of the component parts 
of an army that is put in motion. ^ 

JjI n cs of March, are bodies of armed 
men marching on given points to arrive 
St any straight alignement on which they 
are to form. Thegeiieial direction of 
such aliirncmciit is always determined 
before the troops enter it, and the point 
in that line at which their head is to ar- 
rive, inijst next be ascertained. See 
Infantry He^ulations, page 'iOS. 

The line is said to be well dressed, 
wlien no part is out of the straight aligne- 
inent. 'I'hat this may be cflectcil, at 
the word di'css, which is given by the 
commander, it is immediately to com- 
mence from the center of each battalion, 
the men looking to their own colours, 
and the correcting ofticers lining them 
uj)on the colours of tlicir next adjoining 
battalion. 

Li'SVi^fixhigs are executed separately 
and independently by each battalion, 

hiversion tf the line, in formation. 
This is a maiur.uvre whicii ought only to 
,be resorted to on the most urgent occa- 
sions, as it is prudent to avoid the inver- 
sion of all bodies in line. The inversion 
is elfected by facing a battalion or line to 
the right about, instead of changing its 
position by a countermarch; sometimes, 
indeed, it may be necessary to form to a 
flank with its rear in front. The co- 
lumn with its right in front may arrive on 
the left of its ground, and be obliged im- 
mediately to fdrm up and support that 
point, so that the right of the line will 
become the left. Part of a second line 
may double round on the extremity of a 
f^rst line, thereby to outflank an enemy. 


These, and various other movement^, 
may be found nccessiiry, and they can 
only be practised with safely and expe^ 
ditiun by the inversion of the line. Sec 
Infunti-y Regulations, page 1286. 

Lines advancing to engage an enemy, 
( Lignes tnurchant a rennemi, J’r.) Ac- 
cording to Marshal .Puysegur, all lines 
should take the center tor tlie regulating 
point of movement, and not the right-, as 
many have maintained. He grounds his 
opinion upon a known fact, that the 
more extended a line is, the more difficult 
it must prove to march by the right. By 
making the center the directing portion 
of the line, more tlian half the dilfirulty 
is removed. To winch it. may be added, 
that the center \h more easily discernible 
from the right and left, than the right 
is within the just observation of the left, 
or the left within that of the right. 

When the line advances it must uni- 
formcrly preserve a convexity from the 
center, so that when it halts, the right 
and left may have to dress up; but this 
convexity must be scarcely perceptible. 
Were the line to be concave on approach- 
ing the enemy, a necessity would occur 
of throwing the wings back, perhaps 
even of ]aitiing several corps to trie right 
about; during which operation the whole 
army might be endangered. 

When lines are marching forw;ard they 
must, be occasionally halted : in which 
cases the center halts first, and when 
the line is ordircd to advance again, 
tlie center steps ofi^ though in an almost 
imperceptible manner, before the right 
and lei t. 

Lacli commanding olficer must placo 
himself in the renter of that proportion 
of the line which he has under his imme- 
diate orders, unless he should be other- 
wise directed. The center is always the 
most convenient point, from wlience 
evxry tiling that passes on the right and 
left may be observed. When the line 
advances in charging order, lie must 
march at the head of iiis battalion or 
squadron; the captains of troops or com- 
panies taking care, that he is followed 
with an equal cadenced step, and regu- 
lating their own mov'emeiits by that of 
the divisions which are formed on their 
right and left. 

The greater the extent of line proves, 
which is composed of several battalions 
and squadrons that advance forward with 

the 
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the same front, tlin more diffiriilt will be 
tliemo\pmfcntof tlie several ImiHos; but 
US wo hsivp alresuly observed, a great part 
of tills flillieiilry is ovOrcoino v\hcn the 
center is made the directing body. The 
riglit and loft must be invariably govern- 
ed by it. 

llrfirirt" I.fNr, a body of armed 
men that has advanced against an oppo- 
sing enemy in order of battle, withdraw- 
ing itself with regularity from the 
immediate scene of iK'tion. On this 
occasion it is of tlie greatest hnportanec, 
that the line should be corivctly diehse<l 
before it faces to tlic right about ; and 
the battalions will pi^epare for the re- 
treat in tlie manner prescriht'd fr»r the 
single, one hv receiving the raution, that 
tlie linr will retire. See 2111, In- 
fantry Regulations. 

To fonn the Liyi:, in land tactics, 
is to arrange the troops in order of bat- 
tle, or battle array. 

To hyrak the Lint,, to change the di- 
rection from that of a straight liiie> in 
order to obtain a cross fire. 1 

To break Mel.i.xr, (perccr ou rnfon- \ 
€fr la Vt.) to attack an opposing 

front, so as to throw it into confusion. 

Tuntiriji' out of the ]-.rNr, in a niiii- 
tary sense. The line turns oat without 
arms nhenever the general roinmanding 
in chiefi comes along the front of the 
camp. 

When the line tni-ns out, the private 
m^n aiv dranii up in a line with the 
bells-of-arms; the corporals on the right 
aiMf left of iheir respective comjianies; I 
tiu? piquet forms behiiul the colours, I 
with their accoutrements on, but with- ! 
owt arms. 

The serjrants draw up one pace in 
the front of the men, dividing them- 
selves equally. 

The olVicevs draw up in rank‘d, ac- 
cording to their commissions, in the 
front of the colours ; two ensigns taking 
hold of tiie colours. 

The field ofticers advance before the 
captains. 

The camp colours on the flanks of 
the parade arc to be struck, and planted 
opposite to the bells-of-arms. Former- 
ly the officer spontoons were planted 
between the colours, the serjeaiits pikes 
are now placed in their stearl, and the 
drums piled up behind them ; the hal- 
berts are to be planted between, and on 


each side the. bells-<if-ariiis, and the 
hatchets turned from the colours. 

Full or chxe Links, (li^ues pfrinc^^ 
Fr.) Marshal Puysrgur in his Jrt. dc la 
Gverre is a strong advocate for lull or 
clone linr^. in his di.spoMtion fjf the or- 
der of battle,, provided the ground will 
admit it. lie proposes, in fact, that 
the haitalions of Infantry and il;c s(|ua- 
droiis <'f lu»rsc should form one roiv- 
tiimity of line, without leaving the least 
i.itervul between them. VV'^arnerv, in his 
treatise on cavalry, dilfers matcii.illy 
fnnu the I'lcm li tai liciun. See page o8 
on this suhjci t. 

JiTXis I ha I arc clow a?tcl open, (li"ncs 
(ant plciiics qvc raidrs^ Fr.) \N Jien 
troops arc drawn up in order of battle 
with intervals l)ctv^een the baflnlions 
dtiiul squadrons, the lines ar^ »aid to he 
clone and open. 

Li NE, or Camp Court n Martial. Thes^ 
courts martial are not frequently resm t-r 
ed to, and differ from regimental one*;, 
inasmuch as tlioy are eoni})osed f)f tlie 
officers belonging to different ci^rps, and 
the ratification of the sentence is vestc’d 
in the general or roinmanding officer of 
the camp. So that no time is lost in 
waiting for the king’s pleasure, or for 
the coinnniiider in chief’s approbation, 
vvIrmi he ts delegated by him; nor liii.s 
the colonel or comiriandiiigo/rirerol' the 
regiment to which the offender ma5’ be- 
long, any power to interf«*rc. 'J’lie sen- 
tences of line or camp, field and garri- 
son courts martial, arc conliiicd to cor- 
poral punislmu'iits, but they can neither 
affect life, nor occasion the loss of a 
limb. The proceedings are i¥»aJ hv the 
adjutant of the day ; tlie surgeon Is from 
the regiment to which the prisoner be- 
longs, and the punishment i.s iutlicted in 
front of the pi(|iiet. by the drumnuTS of 
the dilYcrcnl corps under ibe dircriion of 
liie drum-ma]or, vvlio is from the regi- 
ment to which tlve adjutant of the clay 
belongs. Field and drum-lu'ad rourts- 
murlial, may be considered in the same, 
light, when an army is on its march; 
with this difference*, that the j)ri.soiirr is 
tried either by olficers belonging to his 
own I’orps, or by a mixed roster. A 
circle is formed at a short distance from 
the men under arms, and the sentence 
is written upon a drum-head; whenco 
the appellation of drum-head courts 
martial is derived. When there arc se- 
• vePal 
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rc^iiiieiits present, the same forms 
are uttciiiled to in puiiisliiiig prisoners 
as are observed in line or camp courts- 
iiiariial ; and when there is only one ro- 
gimeiit, the exauiinatiun and the punish- 
ment of the prisoner or prisoners take 
p)iK:e nithin itself. 

Li NTS, in fortilication, bear several 
iiuines and si<;iiilicatiuns ; such as, 

S defence Jk'hant , 

defence, razant J J ^ 

countervaUalwn L £ ^ S 

cimnfer-appnmrli ^ ^ 

defence prolonged 1 § 

Lint. Cnpitul ~ ~ J ^ 

liiNi: <//* eonwmnicatiim, (Ligne de 
oomnin mention^ ot 

ground in a fortified place whicii joins 
die citadel to the town. 

Links if coMtminication, arc trenched 
tliat unite one work to another, so that 
men in:iy pass between them without 
Tieing exposed to the enemy's lire : thence ' 
tlie v^ lioU' intreuchment round any place 
is sometimes called uline (f conununica- 
tion, beeause it leutU to all the \vork>. 

Inside Links, arc a kind of ditches 
tuwanU tlic place, to jireveiit sallies, &c. 

Outside luNKS, are a kind of ditclits 
towards the lichl, to hinder relief, 

Capital Link iftlie1ui/fmoon,(]Jgnc 
capitnlc de la denn-lanef Vr.) that which 
is (hawa from the Hanked angle of a 
half moon, to tlie rentrant angle of the 
counterscarpe on whicli it is con- 
st ructed. 

J.[ N i: of coimter-approach, ( Lignc de 
anilri'-upproehc, Fr. Jsee A er iioacii r.s. 

Li n k if Defence, ( Ligne de defense, 
Fr.) Sac Fo iii i r i r i i i on. 

Jjc.NK maghtrale, Fr. See Capital 
line in b'ortifieation. 

Line if circumvallalion, (Ligne de 
elrconvallation, Fr.) See Fohiii-ica- 

TION. 

in NE of direction in gunnery, is a line 
formerly marked upon guns, by a short 
point upon the iiiu//le, and a cavity on 
the base ring, to direct the eye in point- 
ing the gun. 

Line if distance, the inten'al between 
two things, eitlier in regard to lime, 
. place, or quantity. 

Line of gravitation, of any Iieavy 
body, Is a line drawn througli its center 
of gia\ity, and according to which it 
tends downwards. 

List, of sadf lest descent, of a heavy 
body, is the cycloid. Seft Cycloid. 


Line if projectile. See Piiojec- 

TILES. 

Line of the least rcsistanee, de 

moindre r'eshtunre, Fr.) that lin^ wliicli 
being drawn from tlie center of the 
furnace or the chamber of a mine, .takes 
a perpendicular direction towards the 
nearest superficial exterior. 

Line o/’y/z-c, (ligne de feu, Fr.) in 
fori iticalion. This term admits of two 
distinct aixoptations ; fust, w'hen it is 
found iicccsKary to give aii idea of tlie 
manner in whicii a riiinpui i, or an en- 
irciichmont overwheJuis and crosses any 
s[)acc of ground by the discharge of 
ordnance or miisfiuetrv, lines must be 
drawn to express the distances which 
have been traxersed by the shot, tki\ 
These lines are called lines of tire, being 
an abbreviation of thusii lines of direc- 
tion which have been given to the shot. 

In order to convey a more just and 
accurate conception of this species of 
line of lire, it is rcconmicnded lo give a. 
prolile, whicii shall not only shew the 
curves of the trajectories, but likewise 
point out tile intersections and impres- 
sions which liuve been made by such 
lire upon a rampart, entreiichiiieiit, 
ground, or fortilication, of any descri^j- 
tion. 

Ill the second place, all that extent of 
a rampart or entrenchment, from w henoe 
the shot of ordnance or musquetry is 
discharged, is understood to be u line 
of lire. 

If, for instance, it were to be said that 
a reserve or oblique direction was taken 
against a long extent of rampart or en- 
trenchment, by means of a jeUce or 
any great work throwui up, so as to out- 
Huiik or take it in tlic rear, it might be 
conclndeil, that those points would be 
supplied with a long line of tire. 

Li N E of direction, ( Ligne dc direction, 
Fr.) Ill mechanics any straiglit line 
dowm which a heavy body descends. 
There arc likewise lines of direction 
which relate to powers; they are then 
straight lines by means of which a 
power draw's or urges on a weight for 
the purpose of supporting or iiiox ing it. 

Capital-LiXF. if the Lastio?», ( JAgne 
capital du bastion, Fr.) a line winch is 
di^iwii from the center angle of a ba‘»rion 
to its flanked angle. In regular forti- 
lication this line Cuts the bastion in 
two e(|uaL parts. 

Lines if intrcnchment, (Lignes re-- 
trenchleSy 
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trenchteij Fr.) all lines which are drawn 
in front of a camp, &c. to secure it 
from insult or surprize are so called. 
Whenever an ariny is not suliiciently 
strong to run the hazard of being attack- 
ed, the general lio commands it must 
have the precaution to dig a ditch in 
front measuring three toises at least in 
breadth, and two in depth. He must 
Jikew'ise throw up a parapet with re- 
dans, or have it flanked at intermediate 
distances by small bastions two toises 
thick, made of strong close earth, and 
get it covered and supported by fascines, 
with a banquette behind sullicicntly 
high to cover the soldiers tents. If 
water can be got into the ditch from a 
neighbouring stream or rivulet, an ad- 
ditional advantage will be derived from 
that accession. When the /iwes are 
constructed for any space of time, it 
will then be proper to make a covert- 
way ill the usual manner. 

Other lines are likewise eonstructed 
for the purpose of coinmunicating with 
dilFerent quarters; great eare must be 
taken lest any of them be c\ posed to 
the enemy’s enfilade, 'Jo prcieut this 
they must be supporlcd bv redoubts or 
by works belonging to tlic neighbour- 
ifijg forts; for the enemy might other- 
ivise make good his groiiiid v^ Ithia them, 
and use them as a trtneh. 

If an array is so weak as to he uithin 
linesy you take eare to have communi- 
cations between the villages, and sinall 
parties of light horse patroling towards 
the enemy, and to liavt'. lidettc^ and s( n- 
iries posted so near one another, that 
you may have intelligence of all their 
transactions. 

Line m fencbig, that part of tlic 
body opposite to the enemy, wherein 
the shoulders, the right arm, ami the 
Sword, should always be found ; and 
wherein are also to be placed the two 
feet at the distance of 18 inches from 
each other. In which sense, a man is 
said to be in his line, or to go out of his 
line, 6i.c, 

Li XL, also denotes a French measure, 
containing 1-l^th part of an inch. It is 
of late frequently made use of in cal- 
culations. 

To Line, from the French aligner, is 
to dress any given body of lilen, so that 
every individual part shall be so disposed 
as to form collectix ely a straight conti- 
nuity of points from center to flanks. 


To Line men. Officers, and non-com- 
missioned oflicers, arc said to line the 
men belonging to their several bat- 
talions, divisions, or companies, when 
they arrive at their dressing points, and 
receive the word dress from the com- 
mander of the whole. 

When a single battalion halts, it is 
dressed or lined on its right center com- 
pany, and must, of course, be in a 
straight line. When several battalions 
dress from the center of each on its 
next colour, tlie general line will be 
straight, provided all the colours have 
halted regularly in a line. On" these 
occasions every thing will depend upon 
the two center dressers of each bat- 
talion. Sec Regulations, page 3 tl. 

To Line a Coast. To line a coasS 
^cll under the immediate pressure of 
im asion, requires not only great ability 
and exertion in the commanding officer 
of the particular district against which an 
insult may be offered, but it is moreover 
necessary, that every individual officer in 
the different corps siiould minutely at- 
tend to the particular spot on which he 
may be stationed. The English coast, 
especially where there are bays, is al- 
most always intersected by narrow 
passes through the rocks or sandhills. 
On this account, when any body of men 
I receives orders to line a specified extent 
of ground, the officers who are entrust- 
ed with the several parts of a battalion 
or brigade, should take care to make 
the most of their men, and to extend 
their lilcs in such a manner, as not only 
to present an imposing front from the 
crown of the hill, but to be^able, at a 
moment’s warning, to carry their whole 
strength to prevent the enemy from 
getting upon the flanks by suddenly 
I rushing up the gap. Much coolness is 
requireid on the^e occasions. 

To Line hedges, ike. to plant troops, 
artillery, or small arms, along them un- 
der their cover, to fire upon an enemy 
that advances openly, or to defend them 
from the. horse, &c. 

To Line a street or road, is to draw 
up any number of men on each side of 
the street or road, and to face them in- 
wards. This is frequently practised on 
j days of ceremony, when some distin- 
guished person is received with military 
honours on his way through places 
where troops are stationed. 
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The road from Colchester to Lexdcn- 
heath was lined in this manner to receive 
the Duke and Dutchess of Wirtemburg 
on their departure from England, in 
1797. On this occasion the artillery 
fired a salute, the cavalry headed the 
infantry regiments, and each of the lat- 
ter (facing inwards) presented arms suc- 
cessively as the Duke and Duchess 
passed. 

To Line, in fortification, is nothing 
more than to environ a rampart, para- 
pet, or ditch, &c. with a wall of ma- 
sonry or earth. 

Linge et chatissure dusdldat, Fr. ne- 
cessaries belonging to a soldier. Dur- 
ing the monarchy of France, a sol, or 
one Eyglish half-penny per day, was 
added to the pay of each serjeiint, and 
about six deniers, or three English far-< 
things, to that of each corporal, anspes- 
^de or lance-corporal, grenadier, pri- 
vate soldier and drummer, to enable 
them to keep up a certain list of ne- 
cessaries. On any deficiency bein^ dis- 
covered, it was in the power of the 
commanding officer of the regiment to 
reduce the soldier's subsistence to four 
sols, or two-pence English per day, un- 
til the full complement was made up. 

LINGERER, (iongis, Fr.) one who 
pretends to be indisposed, in order to 
avoid his tour of duty — a skulker. Hence 
the t6rm malingerer, or a soldier who 
avoids duty in a disreputable manner. 

To LINK together, to tie together. 
Cavalry horses are frequently linked 
together when it is found necessary for 
the men to dismount. When the word 
of commami link your horses is given, 
the right hand tiles are to move up into 
the intervals, slip their bradooiis, and 
dress by their right, standing in front 
of their own horses’ heads; the left 
files slipping the bradoons in their 
hands at the same time, and stepping to 
the front of their horses’ heads. As 
soon as up and dressed, the whole ad- 
vance their left feet by a motion from 
the right, and by another motion from 
the right, the whole go to the left about 
together, and link; as soon as done 
•linking, the left-hand man of each rank 
falls back two paces from his horse, and 
the whole dress well to him, with the I 
musquet in the trailing position. But 
before they do tins, they must put their 
belts and plates in order. 

ought to be recoUeetbd, tliat when 


tlie right hand files come up, they must 
take care not to bring their horses past 
the others; and, in order to dress with 
the left files, they must slip the bradoon 
in the left hand, leaving the horse in his 
place in the rank. 

When dragoons are ordered to dis- 
mount, and arc to mount again imme- 
diately, without moving from their 
horses, the word of command unlitikyour 
horses\% made use of; in which case the 
dragoon drops his musquet or carbine, 
which is then in the trailing position, on 
his left arm, and unlinks : as soon as 
that is done, he takes his musquet in his 
left hand, the horse in the right, by the 
right bradoon-rein, waiting for the word 
prepare to mount. 

LINKS, in the art of war, are dis- 
tinct reins, or thongs of leather used by 
the cavalry to link their horses together, 
when tlkey dismount, that they may not 
disperse. Every tenth man is generally 
left to take care of them. 

LINS-pins. See Linchpins. 

LINSTOCK. (Boutefeu, Fr.) In 
gunnery, a short staff oi wood, about 
three feet long, having at one end a 
piece of iron divided into two branches, 
each of which has u notch to hold a 
lighted match, and a screw to fasten it 
there; the other end being shod with 
iron to stick in the ground. 

LIS, Fr. A warlike machine was 
formerly so called : it consisted of a piece 
of w'ood or stake, about the size of the 
human body, which was made smaller 
at the top than at the bottom, and re- 
sembled a lilly not yet blown. Several 
of these were tied together with ozier or 
willow twigs, and were used for the se- 
curity of a camp. They were not un- 
like the palisades of the present day. 

Fleur de Lis, ( Luce, Fr.) a flower 
borne in the ancient arms of France, and 
adopted by our kings until the late 
union w’ith Ireland. The Electoral Cap, 
as emblematic of Hanover, mid the 
shamrock for Ii eland, have been substi- 
tuted in their stead. 

Fltur-de-Lis, during the French mo- 
narchy, signified also a mark of infamy, 
which was made with a hot iron, upon 
the back of a malefactor. 

LISSE, Fr. any smooth and unorna- 
mented piece in architecture is &o call- 
ed by the French. 

LISSOIRE, jV. from liss^r to smooth. 
3 K This 
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This word \vj\s particularly Jipplied in 
Fniiice, to an (Operation which ‘gunpow- 
der went thj'oii*»h, in order to iinike 
coarse t;raiiis Muooth and round. This 
was elFcctecI by tying several barrels to- 
gether, and hy means of a mill, turning 
them rouiul, so as to occasion consider- 
able friction within. 

LISTS, ill a military sense, a place 
inclosec4 in which combats are fought. 

To elite?' in the Lisis, is to contend 
with a person. 

To Iast soldiers, J to retain and enroll 

To inlist, I solrliers, either as 

volunteers, or by a kind of compulsion. 

IJSTING, IVrsoiis listed are to be 
carriud within four days, hut not sooner 
than twenty-four hours, after they have 
enlisted, before the next justice of 
jieace of any county, riding, city, or 
place, or chief magistrate of any city 
or town corporate (not being an olHcer 
in the army); and if, before such jus- 
tice or magistrate, tivey dissent from 
such listing, and return the listing mo- 
ney, and also 20 shiiliiigs in lieu of all 
diaries ex})endtd on them, they arc to 
be discharged. 

But such persons, refusing or neglect- 
ing to return and pa> such money wuhin 
5^4 hours, shall be deemed as duly list- 
ed, as if they had assented thereto be- 
fore the proper magistrate; and they 
will, in that c.'ise, he obliged to take 
the oath, or, upon rerii‘'al, they shall be 
confined by the olliccr wlm listed them, 
till ihev do take it. 

TV rsons, owning before the proper 
magistrate, that ihev \olnntarily listed 
themselves, are obliged to lake thcoatli, 
or suffer confniemenl by llieotliccr who 
listed them, till they dg. take it. 

The manistnite is obliged, in both 
cases, to certity, that such persons are 
duly listed; setting fortli then* birth, 
age, and calling, if known ; and that 
the 2d and 6th sections of the Articles 
of War against niuliny and desertion 
w'cre read to them, and that tliey had 
taken the oath. 

Off.ccis offending herein are to be 
casliiored, and displaced from their of- 
fice ; to be disabled from holding any 
post, civil or military; and to forfeit 
lOOL 

Persons recci v ing inlistiii^ioney from 
any officer, knowing him to be such, 
and altei wards absconding, and refusing 


to go before a magistrate to declare their 
assent or dissent, are deemed to be in-' 
listed to all intents and purposes, and 
may be proceeded against as if they 
had taken the oath. See At test a- 

T.IOS. 

Lrr de CAMP, F/*. a camp bed, 
which take^ to pieces, and is portable. 
The French frequently call it lit hrisc, 
or a bed taken to pieces. The 'Furks 
never use these beds: they always carry 
mat trasses, which they spread upon sofas 
when they halt at night. 

Ll'lTFR, a sort of hurdle bed, on 
which wounded officers or men are car- 
ried ofl‘ the field. 

fortijicntion. The first di- 
vision of the first s) stem of M. de Wu- 
han, and is so called when the exterior 
^sidc of a fortification does not exceed 
17, toises, or 650 yards. Jt is used 
in the construction of citadels, small 
forts, horn, and crown works. 

LIV I'MIV. 1'his w'oril is only know'll 
in military matters by its prohibition. 
It is particularly specilieil in the Articles 
of War, that if any ollicer shall presume 
to muster any person as a soldier, w ho is 
at other times accustomed to wear a 
livery, or who does not actually do his 
duty as a soldier, he shall be deemed 
guilty of having made a false muster, 
and shall sutler accordingly. See Sec- 
tion fV'. Art. \". 

LIVRF, a French money of account, 
consisting of 20 sols, about lOd. Eng- 
lish; i'uch sol ('ontairiing 12 deiiicrs. 
The livre is of two kinds, 'Fournuis and 
Pai ibis. 

Javiii: 'Tournois contains, 20 sols 
Tournois, and tach soll2 deniersTour- 
iiois. 

JiivjiE Pnrisis, is l2 sols Parisis, being 
worth 12 detiiers Parisis, or 15 deniers 
"Jouriiois; so. that a livre Parisis is 
w orth 25 sols Tournois. The word Pa- 
risis is used in opposiUou to Tournois, 
because of the rale of money, which 
was uiie-fourth higher at Paris tlian at 
Tours. 

LUTIKR hatuillc, Fr. To deliver, 
giv e or join battle. 

Liviir.R assaul, Fr. To storm. 

LiviiEii unc villc au pillule, Fr. to 
give a town up to plunder. 

LOAD, a word of command given, 
when men arc to charge their guns or 
muskets. 


LOCllABEIU 
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LOCIIABER-AXE, a tremendous 
Scotch weapon, now u*«ed by none but 
the town guard ot’ Editiburgh ; one oF 
which is to he seen among tlie small ar- 
moury in the tower of Loudon. 

LOCKS, in gunnery, arc of various 
sorts; common lor lockers in travelling 
carriages, or for boxes containing shot, 
powder or cartridges. Also locks for 
• lire-arms, being that part of the musket, 
by which fire is struck and the po^^der 
inflamed. 

LOCK-STEP. This step was first 
introduced into the British service by 
the late Lord Ileathfield, when he com- 
manded the garrison at Gibraltar; and 
is the same that General Saldern (froni 
whose works all our regulations have 
been affnost literally selected) calls the 
deploy step. This stc.p consists in the . 
heel of one man being brought nearly 
in contact with the Joint ol' the great 
toe of another, so that when men step 
off* together, they constantly preserve 
the same distance. 'J’he lock or deploy 
step is always practised when a batta- 
lion marches in file or close coiumti; 
and the great advantage to be derived 
from it is, that the last file gains 
ground at the same time that the front 
iidviinecs. 

To k, is to fasten one or more 
of the wheels of a carriage from going 
round, in going down a hill, &c. 

To LOCK 2 ip, to take tfie closest pos- 
sible order in line or in file. The ex- 
pression is derived from the Jock-step. 

Lock up ! a word of command which 
is frequently used m the Hi iiish seiwice, 
to direct *.oiLiicrs tn take or preserve the 
closest possible order, es[)ccially in jUe- 
marchini]^. 

LOCK Eli fiirifrcs, serve to fasten the 
cover of the lockers in tiavclhng car- 
riages. 

LOCKING plates, in artillery, arc 
thin flat pieces of iron, nailed on the 
sides of afield carriage, where the wheels 
touch it in turning, to priwent the wear- 
ing the wood in those places. See Cau- 

IIIAGE. 

LO(]!KSPIT, in field fortification, a 
.small cut or trench made with a spade, 
about a foot wifle, to mark out the first 
lines of a work. 

To LODGE ARMS. A word of 
command which is used on guards and 
pickets. When u guard has closed its 


ranks, and the men are to place their 
arms in front of the guard-house or 
(jiiarter-guard, aecordiug to circum- 
stances, the commanding officer gives 
the words poi't arms, to the right, or 
right about, (as the case may be) face. 
lj)dge Arms. 

L( )DGIN G-MONEY. When a re- 
giment is quartered in a town, and there 
are not sulficieut accommodations to 
answer the ix:quired imiiiber of billets, 
an allowance fs made to the officers ac- 
cording to rank. The gross amount is 
charged in the paymaster's abstract. For 
particulars, secMir.n auy Finance. 

LODGINGS. OiTiccrs billeted in 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, pay for 
their lodging, but no where else in Scot- 
land. 

LODGMENT, in military business, 
is a work made by the besiegers in some 
part of a. fortification, after the besieged 
have hi eii driven out, for the purpose of 
maintaining it, and to he covered from 
the enemy^s fire. It also means posses- 
sion of an enemy’s work. 

When a lodgment is to bo eflerted on 
the gl.icis, covert-way, or in a breach, 
there must he a great provision made of 
I fascines, sand bags, galuons, wool packs, 

; &c. in the trenches; and during tlio ac- 
I tion, the pioneers (under the direction 
j of an engineer) with fascines, sand bags, 
Ikc. should be making the lodgment, in 
! order to form a covering, while the 
grenadiers are storming the covert way, 
&c. 

I.OfiARITIfMS, the indexes of the 
ratios of numbers, one to another, 
j JLDGJ-'.MENT, Tr. means generally 
: any place occupied by military men, for 
I the lime being, whether they he quar- 
I tered upon the inhabitants of a tfnvii, or 
he distributed in barracks. W'licii ap- 
plied to soldiers that have taken tlie 
field, it is comprehended under the se- 
veral heads of huts, U’ots, Arc. 

Loc.ement d'une at toque, Fr. Sec 
Lodgment in Fortificai fo\. 

iS/'JLOGER, fV. to take up one’s 
quarters. It likewise signiiies to take 
a position in the neighbourhood of an 
enemy’s camp; or to make a lodgment 
ill the onlvvorks of a besieged place. 

LOGIS, Fr. Quarters. 

Marquen les I^oc.is, Fr. to mark the 
officers’ rooms according to their respec- 
tive ranks. 

3 K 2 LONDON, 
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LONDON, the capital of the Bri- 
tish empire, and the emporium of the 
world. 

London, Ciftf of , exempt from' the 
billeting of boidiers by the 31st section 
of the mutiny act. 

London Military District. The 
bounds or extent of a military com- 
mand, in and about the capital of Great 
Britain. It is commanded at present 
by one general, one lieutenant-general, 
six major-generals, three brigadier-ge- 
nerals, with a proportionate statT: the 
whole being subject to the commander 
in chief. 

London Militia, two regiments called 
the East and West Loudon Militia, 
were raised during the litte war, for the 
immediate security of the city and its 
environs. The othcers are appointed 
by the lieutenants commissioned for the 
militia of the city. 

LONG BOAT, the largest boat be- 
longing to a ship: it serves to bring 
goods, provisions, &c. to or from the 
ship, to land men, to weigh the anchor, 
&c. 

Le long de la Cote, Fr. Along the 
coast. 

Tout du long de Vannee, Fr. all die 
year round. 

Long h la guerre, Fr. an expression 
used in the French service, to express a 
circuitous march. It also signilies to 
leave a considerable opening between 
the ranks, and is the same as Jaire long 
bois. 

Prendre le plus long, Fr. to go the 
furthest way about, as Varm'ee fut ob- 
ligee de prendre le plus long pour Hiter 
les defiles; the army w'as under the ne- 
cessity of going the furthest way about 
in order to avoid the defiles. 

I/3NGER, Fr, a French military 
phrase. Longer la riviere. To move 
up or down the river. It is frequently 
found necessary to attack an enemy's 
post in order to have a free passage on 
the river, pour longer la riviWe. 

Longer le bois, Fr. to maich by the 
side of a wood. 

Longer Vennemi, Fr. to follow the 
movements of an enemy, so as to pre- 
vent his crossing a river ; or to inarch 
upon his flank, in front or rear, that you 
may defeat his plans, or att^ick him with 
advantage. 

Faire une longue Fr. to make 

a lon^march. 


Fpee de longueur, Fr. a sword of a 
proper length to serve as a weapon of 
defence. This term is used to distinguish 
it from the short swords, which arc worn 
for mere dress or parade. 

Longs c&tts,Yv. those sides are so call- 
ed, which belong to places that are irre- 
gularly fortified, and contain indiscrimi- 
nately eighty toises and upwards. In 
which cases they are usually strengthen- 
ed by a flat bastion in the center, or by 
several flat hastions,whicharc construct- 
ed, according to the extent of the sides, 
at intermediate distances. 

LONGIMETRY, (IjmgimUrie, Fr.) 
the art of measuring lands and distaiicos, 
whether the extent or space be accessi- 
ble as in a road, or inaccessible as in a 
river or branch of tlie sea. 

LONGITUDE of the earth, denotes 
its extent from west to east, according 
to the direction of the equator. 

Lox(.i ruDE of a place, in geography, 
its distaiuefrom some first meridian, or 
an arch of tlic equator intercepted be- 
tween the meridian of the place, and the 
first meridian. See Geography. 

Longitude of motion, according to 
some philosophers, is the distance which 
the center of any moving body runs 
through, as it moves on in a right line. 
See Motion. 

ION GRIN IS, Fr. pieces of wood or 
branches, which are laid along the ex- 
tent of a sluice, and make part of its 
grating. 

To LOOK, a word frequently used in 
the British service, to express the good 
or bad appearance of a corps, &c. viz. 
such a regiment looks well ov ill under 
arras. 

To LOOK at, to go down the front of 
a regiment, &c. without requiring that 
the troops should be put through the 
different evolutions. A General officer 
frequently looks at a regiment in this 
manner. Sometimes indeed the expres- 
sion bears a more extensive meaning: it 
is usual, for instance, to say — It would 
be ridiculous to think of looking at a 
strong place for the purpose of attacking 
it, without having sufficient force to car* 
ry its works. 

To be LOOKED at, in ‘a military sense, 
to be distantly observed by an enemy 
who has a design of attacking you ; or 
to be seen by a General officer, whose 
duty is to enforce any established sys* 

tern. 
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tem. The latter must be considered as 
a mere rursorv insuectiun. It is com- 
mon to hiiy— AV e are to be seen or look- 
ed at, hut not rei^ularly reviewed. 

IX)OP, in a.s/ii/)-t‘arria^re,a ring made 
of iron, fastened one on the from of a 
fore axle-tree, and two on each side, 
through wliich the ropes or tackle pass, 
whereby the guns are moved backwards 
and forwards on board of ships. 

Loop, a small ir«m ring or staple, by 
W'liich the barrel of a gun is afRxed to 
the stock 

Loop is likewise used to signify an 
ornamental part of a regimental hat. — 
Every olHcer in the British service, when 
dressed in his uniform, is directed to 
wear a hat, the loop of which is made 
of scaUsd silver or gold, if in the caval- 
ry; and of gold lace if in the infantry^ 
General oilicers wear the scaled loop. 

Loop-Ao/cs, (CrtnauXy Fr.) in fortifi- 
cation, are small holes in the walls of a 
castle or fort, through which the garri- 
son may fire. In field fortification, loop- 
holes are frequently resorted to. 

roLGOSEN,to separate, to make less 
coherent, lii a military sense it implies 
to open ranks or files from close order. 
In marching by files, the oilicers and 
non-commissioned officers should be 
very attentive to their men, especially 
when any particular manueuvre requires 
a compact and solid movement. To 
loosen is, in fact, to lose that firm con- 
tinuity of line, or perpendicular adhe- 
rence, which constitutes the true basis 
of military operations. The lock-step 
was introduced for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the mischievous effects of loose 
marching. 

LOOT, Indian term for plunder or 
pillage. 

LOOTICS, Ind. a term in India to 
express a body of irregular horsemen, 
who plunder and lay waste the country, 
and parrass the enemy in their march. 
They may be compared to the Hulans 
of Europe, and other free-booters. 

LOOTYWALLOW, Ind, a term of 
the same import as Lootics. 

To LOT Jor Men, a phrase peculiar 
. to military arrangements. When re- 
cruits join, th*ey should he lotted for 
with the strictest impartiality. If some 
troops or companies should be less ef- 
fective than others, they must be first 
completed to the strength of other 


troops or companies, and then the whole 
must lot tfpially. 

LOUIS, or Knight of St. Louis, the 
name of u inilitarv order in France, in- 
stituted bv Louis in 1693. Their 
collars *1 .a j! »o-coloiir, and pass 
from "trignt: ‘lie king is always 
gland !!>.■ / jr. 

LOUIS d’Ott, a French coin first 
struck in ttie reig!! of Louis XIIL in 
1640; but l.nfl asj le since the revolu- 
tion. Its original value about eighteen 
shillings. 

LOUP, Fr. literally 'dignifies a wolf. 

Trou de T.oup, Fr. See Woi.f-hole. 

Lorp des ancinis was an iron instru- 
ment, made in the shape of ii tenaille, 
by means of which they grappled the 
battering rams, and broke them in the 
middle. 

LOYAL, true to the king or state. 
Hence,. during the last war a regiment 
of these were formed, called Lo^alAme* 
rican. 

Ix>VA LISTS. During the last war, se- 
veral American loyalists served in the 
British army ; and at the conclusion of 
it many came over to this country, and 
received compensations for the losses 
they had sustained. The allowances 
made on this occasion were not, howe- 
ver, confined to those that had served : 
several families had their cases taken 
into consideration, and were provided 
for by the British government. These 
compensations did not however give any 
right to a military man to avail himself 
of tlic allowance on the score of half- 

pay- 

LUMIERE, Fr. vent; touch-hole; 
aperture. 

LuMfERK des pieces d'artillerie, des 
armes dfeu, et de la plUpart des artifices, 
Fr. the vent, or aperture through which 
fire is communicated to cannon, fire- 
arms, and to almost every species of arr 
tifipial hre-works. In the making of 
cannon, it is of the utmost consequence 
to pay minute attention to the vent or 
toudi-hule. It is in this part that pieces 
of ordnance are generally found defec- 
tive, from the vent being too much 
widened by repeated firing, and the ex- 
plosion of the gunpowder being necessa- 
rily weakened. 

LUNETTE d*approch€, Fr. a teles- 
cope. The French sometimes call them 
Lunettes de Galilee, from the perspec- 

o tivip 
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tive glass nr telescope having been in- 
vented by Galileo. 

Luneth; Fr. a multiply- 

ing glass. 

Lunette pol^tdrc, Fr. a magnifying 
glass. 

Lunette d puce^ Fr. a microscope. 

Lunettes, \n forlificution^ are works 
made on both sides of the ravelin: one 
of their faces is perpendicular to half or 
two thirds of the faces of the ravelin ; 
and the other nearly so to those of the 
bastions. 

Lunettes, are also works made be- 
yond the second ditch, opposite to the 
places of arms; they dilfer from the ra- 
velins only ill their situation. See Foii- 
TIFICATION. 

J^UNEITONS, are a smaller sort of 
lunettes, 

LLNOETl-CON N'/V, a poor-house or 
hospital is so called in India. 

LUi\T, the inatchcord with which 
cannon, tke. are fired. 

LUNUL-®, (Lunuln, Fr.) in geo- 
metry a half moon or eresicent, whicli is 
made by the arcs of two int(’^'^ectlng 
circles. If you inscribe a triangle-rec- 
tangle wilhin a half circle, ihc (liuincttM- 
of which 1 h comes llic hypothcmise; and 
if upon each side that compre.sses the 
right angle, as its diameter, you desm-ibe 
a half circle, the space, in sinpeofa 
half moon, closed m by the nrcuinfe- 
reiice of each of these two circles, and 
by a part of the circumference of the 
great half circle, will form the ligurc 
called Jaiiiule. 

LurrK, Fr. strufiulc. An exercise 
of the body, which cnusists in a full ex- 
ertion of all its iim-^culwr powers, to 
overcome another body, that resists %^itli 
equal force and peiTinacity. This sort 
of exercise was much ciicoiiiiigfrd among 
the ancients. ^J’he w rcsllerh oi* tuftrnrs, 
were distinguished by the name of ath- 
letics. 

Metier les ehoscs de //r/w.'c I.utte, Fr. 
to carry things by force, or with a high 
hand. 

LUTTEll, JF;’. to struggle willi; as 
lutter contre la fortune, to struggle 
with adverse fortune. 

LUXHLBAU, the Indian name for 
Thursday. 

LUZEUNE, Fr. Spanish/refoil, call- 
ed likewise in Engli'^fj Lveerne. A spe- 
cies of hay^ which is cultivated for the 


subsistence of hordes. It bears a violet 
coloured flower. 

LYC ANIAN S, ( Lpcaniens,Fr.) a mi- 
litia that was formerly raised m Sclavo- 
Ilia, the troops of which resemble the 
Pandours and Warasdins. It derives its 
name from being quartered in the neiglii- 
bourhood of the lordship of Lpka. 

LYING, to be actually stationed or 
quartered in a given place. 

i?i-LYiNG. This term is peculiarly 
applicable to picket *<. A picket is said 
to be an ln~/yiu}f Pickcl when it is con- 
fined within the immediate lines of en- 
treiichnicnts belonging to a camp, or 
within the walls of a garrisoned town. 

()w/-i.Yi NO Picket, IS tliat which docs 
duty without the limits of a caiiip or 
garrisoned town ; that is, beyond the 
mmiodititc sentiics belonging to either, 
'riiose pickets are likewise culled In-line 
and Out-line Pickets. 

OwMA'EllS, vtbc same lifi faggots. 
The term Gut-Iyer*', was, however, pe- 
culiarly iinderstorxi among the guards; 
and consisted of a certain number of 
men from each company, who were p(’r- 
initled to vvf)rk on condition that tlic 
whole of their pay wiio left in tlie hands 
of the captain, for the lime they were 
so employ cd. This sum the officer ap- 
propriated to liisown use, and was ihere- 
byeiiableil nut only to increase his pay, 
but to keep a handsome tabic whenever 
he mounted guard. During the winter 
months, the miiucy aiising from Out- 
lycrs amounted to a considerable sum. 
This was allowed as a sort of compen- 
sutioii for the expence the captain in- 
curred by the dinner hegavo- ly his sub- 
alterns; and for bis contnbution to the 
support of a regimental hospital. The 
custom is now abolished, as a table is 
kept by the king, and copiously paid for 
out of the civil list, 'flic folloyying anec- 
dote, yyliicli is related to have occurred 
in the cniiipany that once belonged to 
General Gauscll (whom .luiiius notices 
ill his letters) will shew the ubsiii<lit.y of 
the -old custom, and the wisdom of its 
aboliriou: A general niu^itcr being or- 
dered, it was remaiktd, that a soldier 
dressed in new' n gi mentals, and per- 
fectly link now ii to e\ cry' man in the com- 
pany, stood to iunc his name called 
over: on being asked (o whose company 
Ik* belonged, he replied, to Geneml Gaii- 
selfs : (it must be liere observed, that 
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the General had quitted the guards some 
time.) Who is tlie present captain? was 
the next question, or who are the other 
uliicers ? To which he briefly replied, 


I only know the pay-serjeant. The fact 
was, that he had been some years in the 
guards, and had constantly been an out'- 
Iyer. 



M AALTR, /wt/. A certificate which 
is attested by the principal inha- 
bitanls »f a town or village. 

MAC!E. A heavy blunt weapon, hav- 
ing a metal licad ; a club. 

MACIIICOLATIONS, MACHI- 
COULIS, or Masse-coulUy Fr. In an- 
cient, and souietinies in iiKjdern forti- 
ricalion, that upper piu’t of the wall 
which is sustained by brackets or cor- 
bels, juts out, and overlooks the gate 
or ditch. 

When a place is besieged, detached 
part ics of the garrison may he posted 
in the several machicoulises. Through 
the intervals of the corbels, or support- 
ing brackets, they may easily observe 
every thing that passes at the foot of 
the wall; and if the besiegers should be 
hardy enough to penetrate as far, they 
may easily overv\lielni them by throw- 
ing down large stones, melted lead, com- 
bustible materials, hand-grenades or 
bombs. The besieged likewise let down 
large wciglits fastened to ropes or 
chains, by which they were retracted 
after tliey had taken efiect. I'hese brac- 
kets or supporters, which in ancient for- 
tification were of a sligiit construction, 
might be made of solid materials. The 
machicoulis, in fact, is susceptible of 
great improvement; and in many in- 
stances miglit be adopted in order to 
defend the lower parts of angular forts 
or turrets. 

MACHINES. Machines, Fr. 
Machines used in War by the An- 
tients, (Macuikes Militaires des An- 
ciens.) Every species of instrument or 
machine, which w’as einpWed before 
the invention of fire-arms, lor the pur- 
pose of deinolibhiug the fortifications of 


an enemy, or of rendering them acces- 
sible to the hesicgc’r, came under the 
denomination of machine. For a full 
and elaborate explanation of the dilfc- 
rent iiiacliines that were adopted by 
the ancients, \\c ri’for our military 
readers to the second volume of the 
Uccneil Atphabetit/nc, page 711. 

Infernal Maciiim^, {Machines In- 
fer nalcs, Fr.) Altliough the first idea of 
these niachhies has been attributed to 
France, the invention, nevertheless, is 
by no moans new. Frederic Jambelli, 
an Italian engineer, was the first that 
used them, when Alexander of Parma, 
besieged Antwerp. The Prince of Orange 
likewise had recourse to the destructive 
etfects of ‘an infernal machine, in order 
to bombard Havrc-de-Gracc, and to set 
it on fire. The Dutch and Englisli iri 
conjunction, attempted to destroy Sit. 
Malo by the same means. The first in- 
stance, however, upon record, in which 
the French made use of this machine, 
was when Lewis the XlVlh ordered a 
vessel carrying an enormous shell, full 
of every species of combustible matter, 
to be dispatched to Algiers, for the pur- 
pose of demolishing its liarhour. This 
probably suggested to other nations the 
adoption of fire-ships, and other des- 
tructive machines, which have fre- 
I quently been used against maritime 
places. 

I'he author of Oeuvres Militaires, 
torn. xxii. page 225i, speaking of the in- 
fernal macliiiics, observes, that if he 
were to be in a situation which required 
the use of so dreadful an explosion, es- 
pecially to d^estroy a bridge, he would 
prefer having the machine made simply 
with difierent strong pieces of woo^ 

joined 
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joined together, so as to be in tiie shape 
of an ^gg, or of a cone reversed. The 
'Whole must then be made compact with 
cords twilled round it. This method, 
in liis opinion, is not only the best, 
but can be executed in the most easy 
and expeditious manner. He further 
adds, that in order to burn and blow up 
wooden bridges, and even to destroy 
such as are constructed upon arches, se- 
veral sorts of barges or boats might be 
^lised, which should be filled with fire- 
works, bombs, petards, &c. It would 
likewise be extremely easy to construct 
these machines upon floating rafters, 
carrying several thousand pounds weight 
, of gunpowder, which might be confined 
within strong pieces of wood, put toge- 
ther in the manner already described. 

These machines should be piled one 
above the other, and long iron bars 
must be thrown across the floats, or be 
fixed like masts, so that when the whole 
of the combustible materials is beneath 
the center of the bridge, the rafters 
may be stopped. Great care must be 
taken to dispose the mutches in such a 
maimer, that no fire may be communi- 
cated to the gunpowder before the ma- 
chine reaches the exact spot which is 
to be destroyed. 

The infernal machine which was used 
at Boulogne in 1804, is described as 
follows : 

This machine appears to be as simple 
in its construction as it is calculated to 
be effectual in its operations. It is com- 
posed of two stout planks seventeen feet 
long, which form its sides, and are dis- 
tant from each otlier about seven feet. 
These planks are connected by trans- 
verse timbers, screwed to the planks, 
80 as to keep the whole firm and com- 
pact and to prevent the danger of their 
being separated at sea. Of these trans- 
verse timbers two are at the fore -ex- 
tremity, and three behind. This may 
be called the frame or hull of the ma- 
chine, the remainder of the work being 
either for the stowage of the combus- 
tible matter, or for the accommodation 
of the seamen, who row the machine. 
Along the transverse timbers at both 
extremities are laid parallel to the sides, 
five longitudinal bars of nearly the same 
strength as the transverse timbers, 
which form a kind of grate, on which 
the coffers containing the combustible 


matter are placed. The grate behind 
is double the size of the one before, on 
the principle of giving facility to the 
motion of the whole by making the ma- 
chine lighter at the head. In the cen- 
tre, between the planks forming the 
sides frojn the inner extremity of the 
grate behind, to the outer extremity of 
the grate before, there is fixed a plank 
somewhat broader than the side planks, 
which is well secured to them by three 
stout transverse timbers, which pass 
under this center plank to prevent its 
giving way to pressure. In this plank 
two triangular apertures are cut for the 
men who row, to dispose of the lower 
extremities whilst they ply the machine. 
Their seats, however, are so contrived, 
that each man's' pressure is directly over 
»that part of the plank which is sup- 
ported by the transverse timbers. The 
scats lie nearer to the head than to the 
hind part of the machine, perhaps to 
be some counterpoise for the greater 
I weight of the combustible matter be- 
I hind. Near each seat are lastenetl by 
rings to the sides two oars, one on each 
side, and each man plies a jDair. When 
the machine is w'orked to its destina- 
tion, the men set combustibles in a 
train for explosion, and abandon their 
posts. The whole is so regulated as to 
the weight of the materials, that tlie 
machine floats, or more properly moves 
under the surface of the water, so that 
little more than the heads of the men 
are extant. This secures the men and 
the machine from the fire of the enemy, 
and as the oars must consequently be 
plied under water, there is lees danger 
of their being discovered by their noise 
on their approach. 

MACHINE, in general^ whatever 
hath force sufRcient to raise or stop the 
motion of a heavy body. 

Mach I N es, are either simple or com- 
pound : the simple ones are the seven 
mecliauical powers, viz. lever, balance, 
pulley, axis and wheel, screw, and in- 
clined plane. See Mechanical Pow- 
ers. 

If the given power is not able to over- 
come the given resistance when directly 
applied, that is, when the power ap- 
plied is less than the weight or resistance 
given ; then the thing is to be performed 
by the help of a machine^ made with le- 
vers, wheels, pullies, screws,^c.soad- 
‘ justed, 
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justed, that when the weight and power 
are put in motion on the machine, tiie 
velocity of tlie power may be at least 
so much greater than that of the weight, 
as the weight and friction of the uta- 
. chine taken together, is greater than tlie 
power; for on this principle depends the 
mechanism or contrivanco ot all me- 
chanical engines used to draw or raise 
. heavy bodies, or overcome any other 
force ; the whole design of these being 
to give such a velocity to the power, in 
respect of the weight, as that the mo- 
mentum of the power may exceed the 
momentum of the weight: for if /««- 
chines are so contrived, that the ve- 
locity of tlie agent and resistant are 
reciprocally as their forces, the agent 
will jusl» sustain the resistant, but with 
a greater degree of velocity will over- 
come it. So that if the excess of mo- 
tion or velocity in the power is so great 
as to overcome all that resistance which 
commonly arises from tlie friction or at- 
trition of contiguous bodies, as they slide 
by one another, or from the cohesion of 
bodies that are to be separated, or from 
the weights of bodies that are to be 
railed ; the excess of the force remain- 
ing, after all these resistances are over- 
come, will produce an accelemtion of 
motion thereto, as well in the parts of 
the machine, as in the resisting body. 

Compound Machines, are formed by 
various combinations, and serve for dif- 
ferent purposes; in all which the same 
general law takes place, viz. that the 
power and weight sustain each otlier, 
when they are in the inverse proportion 
of the velocities they would have in the 
direction sVlicrein they act, if they were 
put in motion. Now to apply this law 
to any compound machine, there are 
four things to be considered: 1. the mov- 
ing power, or tho force that puts the mor 
chine xti motion; w'hich may be cither 
men or other animals, weights, springs, 
the wiifd, a stream of water, &c. 'Z. 
The velocity of this power, or the space 
it moves over in a given time. 3. I'hc 
resistance or quantity of weight to be 
removed. 4. The velocity of this weight, 
or the space it moves over in the same 
given time. • 

The two first of these quantities are 
always in the reciprocal proportion of 
the two last; that is, the product of the 
first two must always be equal to that of 
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the last : hence, three of these quantities 
being given, ii is easy to find the fourth; 
for example, if the quantity of the power 
be 4, its velocity 15, and the velocity of 
the weight 2, then tlie resistance, or 
quantity of the weight will be . equal to 
^^=^= 30 . 

2 Z 

The following rules w'ill direct tlie 
mechanic how he may contrive his wo- 
chine, that it may answer the intended 
purpose to the best advantage. 

1. Having assigned the proportion of 
your power, and the weight to be raised, 
the next thing is to consider how to 
combine levers, wheels, pullies, ^c. so 
that working together they may be able 
to give a velocity to the power, v^iich 
shall be to that of the weight soinemiiig 
greater than in the proportion of the 
weight to the power. This done, you 
must estimate your quantity of friction; 
and if the velocity of the power be to 
that of the weight still in a greater pro- 
portion than the weight and friction 
taken togetlier are to the power; then 
your machine will be able to raise the 
weight. And note, this proportion must 
be so much greater, as you would have 
your engine work faster. 

1, But the proportion of the velocity 
of the power and weight must not be 
made too great; for it is a fault to give 
a machine too much power, as well as 
too little; for if the power can raise the 
weight and overcome the resistance, anej 
the engine perform its proper effect in a 
convenient time, and work well, it is 
sufficient for the, end proposed: and it 
is hi vain to make additions to the 
engine to increase the power any far- 
ther; for that would not only be a need- 
less expence, but the engine would lose 
time in working. 

3. As to the pow'er applied to work 
the engine, it may either be a living 
power, as men, horses, &c. or an arti- 
ficial power, as a spring, &c. or a na- 
tural power, as wiim, water, lire, w'cights, 
&c. 

When the quantity of the power is 
known, it matters not, as to the effect, 
what kind of a power it is ; for the same 
quantity of any. sort will produce the 
same effect; and different sorts of pow- 
ers may be applied in an equal quantity 
a great variety of ways. 

The most easy power applied to 

SL chine 
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chine is weight, if it be capable of ef- 
fecting the tiling designed. If not, then 
wind, water, &c. if that can be conve- 
niently had, and without much ex- 
pencc. 

A spring is also a convenient moving 
power for several machines : but it ne- 
ver acts equally as the weight does ; but 
is stronger when much bent, than when 
but a little bent, mid that in proportion ! 
to the bending, or the distance it is 
forced to; but springs grow weaker by 
often bending, or remaining long bent: 
yet they recover part of their strength 
by lying unbent. 

The natural powers, wind and water, 
may be applied to vast advantage in 
worl^ng great engines, when managed 
with skill and judgment.— The due ap- 
plication of these has much abridged 
the labours of men ; for there is scarce 
any labour to be performed, but an in- 
genious artificer can tell how to apply 
these powers to execute his design, and 
answer his purpose; for any constant 
motion being given, it may, by due ap- 
plication, be made to produce any other 
motions wc desire. Therefore these 
powers are the most easy and useful, 
and of the greatest benefit to mankind. 
Besides they cost nothing, and do nut 
require any repetition or renewing, like 
a weight or a spring, which require to 
be wound up. When these cannot be 
had, or cannot serve our end, we liuve 
recourse to some living power, as men, 
horses, &c. 

4. Men may apply their strength se- 
veral ways ill working a machine. A 
man of ordinary strength, turning a rol- 
ler by the handle, ran act for a whole 
day against a resistance equal to SOlb. 
weight ; and if he works ten hours in a 
day, he will raise a weight 30lb. 3-^ feet 
in a second ; or if the weight be greater, 
he will raise it so much less in propor- 
tion. 

But a man may act, for a small time, 
against a resistance of 50lb. or more. 

If two men work at a windlass or 
roller, they can more easily draw up 
70lb. than one man 30lb. provided tlic 
elbow of one of the handies, be at right 
angles to that of the other ; and with a 
fly or heavy wheel applied to it, a map 
may do l-3d part more work ; and for 
a little while act with a force, or over- 
come a continual resistance of 80lb. 


and work a whole day when the resis- 
tance is but 40lb. 

Men used to carrying, such as por- 
ters, will cary some 150lb. others 200lb. 
or 250lb. according to their strength. 

A man can draw but about 70 or 
80lb. horizontally ; for he can apply but 
half his weight. 

If the weight of a man be 140lb. he 
can act with no greater force in thrust- 
ing horizontally at the height of his 
shoulders than 27 lb. 

A horse draws to greatest advantage, 
when the line of direction is a little ele- 
vated above the horizon, and the power 
acts against his breast: and can draw 
200lb. for ciglit hours in a day, at two 
miles and a half an hour. If he draws 
2101b. he can work but six hov.rs, and 
not quite so fast; and, in both cases, 
if he carries some weight he will draw 
better than if he carried imne. And this 
is the weight a horse.i^ supposed to Le 
able to draw over a pulley out of a well. 
In a cart a horse may draw lOOOlb.— 
The most force a horse can exert is 
when he draws something above a hori- 
zontal position. 

The worst way of applying the strength 
of a horse is, to make him draw or carry 
up a hill : and three men with lOOlb. on 
tiicir backs., will climb up a sleep hill 
faster than a horse with 3001 b. 

A round walk for a horse to draw in 
at a mill, <kc. should not be less than 
40 feet diameter. 

5. Every machine should be made of 
as few parts, and those as simple as 
possible, to answer its purpose; not 
only because the expence of^ making and 
repairing will be less, but it will also be 
less liable to be put out of order. 

6. If a weight is to be raised but a 
very little way, the lever is the most 
simple, easy, and ready machine; or, 
if the weight be very great, the common 
screw is most proper; hut if the weight 
is to be raised a great way, th6 wheel 
and axle is a proper power, but blocks 
and pullies render the labour still more 
easy : the same may be done by the per- 
petual screw. 

Great wheels, to be w’rought by men 
or cattle, arc of most* use and conve-*^ 
nience when their axles are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon ; but if by water, 
&c. then it is best to have their axles 
horizontal. 


7. As 
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7. As tu the combination of simptc 
machines to make a compound one, 
though the lever when simple cannot 
raise a weight to any great height, and 
in this case is but of little service; yet it 
is of great use when compounded with 
others. Thus the spokes of a great 
wheel are all levers perpetually acting; 
and a beam fixed totheaxisto draw the 

• wheel about by men or horses, is a le- 
ver. The lever also may be combined 
with the screw, but not conveniently 
with pullies or with the wedge. The 
wheel and axle is combined to great ad- 
vantage with pullies; but the perpetual 
screw, with the wheel, is very servicea- 
ble. The wedge cannot be combined 
with any other mechanical power ; and 
it only performs its effect by percussion ; 
but this force of percussion may be in- 
creased by engines. 

l*ullies may be combined with pullies, 
aTid wheels vyith wheels. Therefore, if 
any single wheel would be too large, 
and take up too much room, it may be 
divided into two or three more wheels 
and trundles, or wlicels and pinions, as 
ill clock work, so as to have the same 
power, and perform the same eftecl. 

In wheels with teeth, the number of 
teeth that play together in two wheels, 
should be prime to each other, that the 
same teeth may not meet at every revo- 
lution ; for when different teeth meet, 
they by degrees w-car themselves into a 
proper figure ; therefore they should so 
be contrived that tlie same teeth meet 
as seldom as possible. 

8. The strength of every part of the 
machine should be made proportional to 
the stress it is to bear; and therefore 
let every lever be made so much stron- 
ger, as its length and the weight it is to 
support are greater; and let its strength 
diminish proportionally from the ful- 
critni, or point where the greatest 
stress js, to each end. The axles of 
w'heels and pullies must be so much 
stronger, as they are to bear greater 
weight. The teeth of wheels, and the 
wheels themselves, which act with 
greater force, must be proportionally 
stronger; and in any combination of 
wheels and axles* make their strength 
diminish gradually from the weight to 
the power, so that the strength of every 
part be reciprocally as its velocity. Tlie 
strength of ropes must be according to 


their tension ; that is, as the squares of 
their diameters : and, in general, what- 
ever parts a machine is composed of, the 
strength of every particular part of it 
must be adjusted to the stress upon the 
whole; therefore in square beams the 
cubes of the diameters must be made 
proportional to the stress they bear; 
and let no part be stronger or bigger 
than is necessary for the stress upon it; 
not only for the ease and well-going of 
the machine^ but for diminibhing the 
friction; for all superfluous matter in 
any part of it is a dead weight upon 
the machine, and serves only to impede 
its motion; hence he is the most perfect 
mechanic, who not only adjusts the 
strength to the stress, but w-ho also con- 
trives all tin* parts to last equally well, 
so that the whole macf\ine may fall to- 
gether. 

9. To have the friction as little ^as 
possible, the machine should be made 
of the fewest and simplest parts. The 
diameters of the wheels and pullies 
should he large, and the diameters of 
the arbors or spindles they run on, as 
small as can he consistent with their 
strength. All ropes and cords must he 
as pliable as possible, and for that end 
rubbed willi tar or grease; the teeth of 
wheels must be made to Ht and fill up 
the openings, and cut into the form of 
epicycloids. All the axles, vvliere the mo- 
tion is, and all teeth where they work, 
and all parts that in working rub upon 
one niiotlier, must be iiiado smooth, 
and when the machine gees, must he 
oiled or greased. 

10. When any motion is to he long 
continued, contrive the p'owcr to move 
or act always one way, if it can he done, 
for this is belter and easier pei fornieil 
than when the motion is interrupted, 
and the power is forced to move first 
one way, and then another; because 
cvei-y change of motion requires a new 
additional force to effect it. Besides, a 
body in inolion cannot siidclciily receive 
a contrary motion, without great vio- 
lence : and the moving any part of the 
maut^nc contrary ways by turns, with 
sudden jerks, tends only to shake the 
machine to pieces. 

11. In a tnachine that moves always 
one way, endeavour to have the motion 
uniform. 

12. Bat when the nature of the thin'g 
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requires that a motion is to be suddenly 
comiuiiiiicatcd to a bocly* or suddenly 
stopped : to prevent any damage or vio- 
lence to the engine by a sudden jolt, 
let the tbree act against some spring, or 
beam ot' wof)d, which may supply the 
place of a spring. 

lil. In regard to the size of the 7Ha~ 
chine, let it be made as large as it can 
conveniently ; the greater the machine, 
the more exact it will work, and per- 
form all its motions the better; fur 
there will ahvays be some errors in the 
making, as well as in the materials, and 
consequently in the working of the wa- 
chine. The resistance of the medium in 
some machines has a sensible cifcct; 
but all these mechanical errors bear a 
. less proportion in the motion of great 
machines than in that of little ones; 
being nearly reciprocally as their dia- 
meters, supposing they are made of the 
same matter, and with the same ac- 
curacy, and are equally well finished. 

14. For engines that go by water, it 
is necessary to measure the velocity and 
force of the w'uter. To get the velocity, 
drop in pieces of sticks, &r. and observe 
how far they are carried in a second, or 
any given time. 

ilut if it Hows through a hole in a re- 
servoir, or standing roceptablc of water, 
the velocity will be found from the 
depth of the vvluile below the surface. 

Thus let velocity of 

the fluid per ^'ec^)Iu^ ; Bzz the area of 
the hole ; Ilzz. the height of the w ater; 
all in feet. Then the velocity of 
13 if if; and its force zn the weight 

of the quantity ~ Ji or 11 B of water, or 

62 ” 

B hundred weight: because a 

Cubic footn:62|lb. avoirdup. Also a 
hogshead is about 8 *- feet, or 531 lb. 
and a tun is 4 hogsheads. 

When you have but a small quantity 
of water, you must contrive it to fall us 
high as you can, to have the greater 
velocity, and consequently more force 
upon the engine. 

15. If water is to be conveyed through 
pipes to a great distance, and the de- 
scent be but siiiull, much larger pipes 
must be used, because tli^p water will 
come slow. 

Water should not be driven througli 
pipes filter than four feet per second, by 


reason of the friction of the tubes ; nor 
should it be too much wire-drawn, that 
is, squeezed through smaller pipes, for 
that creates a resistance, as water-way 
is less in narrow pipes. 

16. When any thing is to be per- 
formed by a water-wheel, moved by the 
water running under it and striking the 
paddles or ladle-boards, tlio channel it 
moves in ought to be something wider 
than the hole of the adjutage, and so 
close to the floats on every side as to let 
little or no water pass; and when past 
the wheel, to open a little, that the wa- 
ter may spread. Jt is of no advantage 
to have a great number of floats or pad- 
dles ; for those past the perpendicular 
arc resisted by the back water, and 
those before it are struck obliquely. 
The greatest effect that such a wheel 
can perform, in communicating any inu- 
tioii, is w hen the paddles of the wheel 
move with one-third the velocity of tlfc 
water; in which case, the force upon 
tlie paddle is four-ninths only;' sup- 
posing the absolute force of the water 
against the paddle, when the wheel 
Stands still, to he 1 : so that the utmost 
motion which the wheel can generate, is 
but 4-27 th of that which tlie force of 
the water against tlie paddles at rest 
would produce. 

Where a great power is required, it is, 
in general, obtained from steam with 
more certainty and less expence, upon 
the whole, than from any of the pre- 
ceding modes. 

AIAClllNER, Fr. to plot; to con- 
spire; to enter into secret cabals. 

MACIIINlSTFi, Fr. an engine- 
maker; one who assists the natural 
strength of man by the inventions of 
art. A person of this description must 
be well versed in mathematics, and be 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge of 
propellents and powers of resistance. 

MACHRONTICOS, an extensive 
wall, such as was built round Athens, 
&c. There were two large piers erect- 
ed at each end, with arched galleries 
under for a garrison of soldiers. 

MAD11A8S. Fort St. George. A 
town and fort on the Coromandel coast, 
ill the East Indies, belonging to the 
English. The town is called Madrass 
by the inhabitants, but by the natives, 
Chili patam. It is divided into two 
towns, the one called the White, and 
. . the 
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the utlier the Black Town ; the former 
beiu^ inhabited by Europeans, and the 
latter by Oentoos. The diamond mines 
are only a wcek^s journey from this place. 
The town is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, with other ofticers. It is 03 
miles north of Pondicherry, lat. 13, 5, N. 
long. 80, 3 !•, 1C. It may not be irrele- 
vant to state, that the establishments be- 
longing to Great Britain, in the king- 
dom of Indostan, are divided into three 
govern men ts, independent of each other. 
Bombay commands the factories on the 
western aide of the peninsula, commonly 
called the Malabar coast ; together witug 
those in Persia : the establishments and 
possessions on the eastern or Coroman- 
del coast, are under the government of 
MadriAs; and those in Bengal depend 
on Calcutta. ^ 

MADKIERS, are long planks of 
broad wood, used for supporting the 
%arth in mining, carrying on a sap, 
making coifers, caponiers, galleries, and 
various other purposes at a siege; also 
to cover the mouths of petards after they 
are kiaded, and arc fixed with the pe- 
tards to the gates or other places design- 
ed to be forced open. When the planks 
are not strong enough, they are doubled 
with plates of iron. 

MAG AZIN, Fr, magazine. 

PcfiY-MAGAZiN, Fr. This was a 
sort of interinediate building, called en- 
trepot, where stores, provisions, <S:c. to 
answer daily consumption were de- 
posited. 

Mac AZIN d'approvisionnemcnly Fr, 
magazine of stores. 

AIag^z^n (Ttirlillerie^Vr. ? a powder- 

Magazin d poudre^ Vr. 3 magazine. 

Mag AZINS ^hitruux de guerre^ Fr. 
all sorts of buildings in which military 
stores arc placed. 

MAGAZINE, a place in which stores 
are kept, or arms, ammunition, provi- 
sions, &c. Every fortified town ought 
fo be'furnished with a large magazine, 
which should contain stores of all kinds, 
siilficient to enable the garrison and in- 
habitants to hold out a long siege, and 
in which smitlis, carpenters, wheel- 
Wrights, bakers, &c. may be employed 
in inaking eveiv thing belonging to the 
artillery, as carriages, waggons, 6ic. 

PowSer-MAGAZiNE, is that place 
where the powder is kept in very large 
quantities. Authors diiter greatly both 


ill regard to situation and construction ; 
but q\[ agree, that they ought to bo 
arched, and bomb-proof. In fortifica- 
tions they are frequently placed in the 
rampart; but of late they have been built 
in diiferent parts of the town. The first 
powder magazines w'cre made with go- 
thic arches; but M. Vauban, finding 
them too weak, constructed them in u 
scmicular form, whose dimensions are, 
(iO feet long, witliin; 25 broad; the 
foundations are eight or nine feet thick, 
and eight feel high from the foundation 
to the spring of the arch ; the floor is 2 
feet from the ground, which keeps it 
from dampness. 

One of our engineers of great expe- 
rience some time since, had observed, 
that after the centers of semicircular 
arches are struck, they settle at the 
crown and rise up at the iianccs, even 
I with a straight horizontal extrados, and 
still much more so in powder magazines, 
whose outside at top is formed like the 
roof of a iioiise, by two inclined planes 
joining in an angle over the top of the 
arch, to give a proper descent to the 
rain; which eflV'cts are exactly what 
might be expected agreeable to the true 
theory of arclics. Now, as this shrink- 
ing of the arches must be attended with 
very ill consequences, by breaking the 
texture of the cement, after it has been 
in some degree dried, and also by open- 
ing the joints of tlie'voussoirs, at one 
end, so a remedy is provided lor this in- 
convenience, with regard to bridges, by 
the arch of equilibration in Mr. Iluttuifs 
hook on bridges; but as the ill eifect is 
niiicb greater in powder nuigaziiujs, tlic 
same iiigcnions gcntlenian proposed to 
find an arcli of equilibration for them 
also, and to construct it when the spun is 
20 feet, the pitch or height 10, (which 
are the same diiiioiisions as the semi- 
circle) the inclined exterior walls at top 
forming an angle of 1 13 degrees, and 
the lieight of their angular point .ibove 
the top of the arch, equal to seven feel *. 
this very curious quei^iion was answ'cred 
in 1775 by the Rev. Mr. VVildbore, to 
be found in Mr. Hutton's Miscellanea 
Mathtmatica. 

Artillery-hixGxzi'si^y in a sicffe^ the 
magazine is made about 25 or 30 yards 
behind thet>attery, towards the parallels, 
and at least 3 feet under ground, to hold 
the powder, loaded shells, portfires, 6lc. 

Its 
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Its sides and roof must be well secured 
with boards, to prevent the earth from 
falling in; a door is made to it, and a 
double trench or passage is sunk from 
the magazine to the battery, one to go 
in and the other to come out at, to [ire- 
Tent confusion. Sometimes traverses 
arc made in the passages to prevent 
ricochet shot from plunging into them. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the great char- 
ter of liberties granted to the people 
of England in the 9th year of Henry the 
Third, and contirrned by Edward the 
First. It is so called on account of the 
excellence of the laws therein contain- 
ed; or according to some writers, be- 
cause another lesser charter, called 
Charter de Foresta, was established 
with it; or because it contained more 
than any other charter, &c. or in regard 
of the remarkable solemnity in the de- 
nouncing excuinnuinications against the 
infrihgers of it. 

MAGNANIMOUS, (Magnavime, 
Fr.)_ great in sentiment; elevated in 
mind ; brave. When a general, during 
a long course of campaigns and vie- I 
tories, has proved himself jnsly heneto- j 
lenty and humane; he will then deserve 
the appellation of magnanimou^y and 
will, in fact, be a real hero. j 

MAGNITUDE, or quantity, any I 
thing locally continued, or tliat has se- 
veral dimensions. Its origin is a point, 
which, though \oi(l of parts, yet its tlox 
forms a line, the flux of that a suifnce, 
and of chat a body, &c. 

MAHEUTRE,*aii old French leiin 
signifying sotdat de la ligne, a regular 
soldier, or soldier belonging to the ar- 
my of the line. 

"MAIIONNE, Fr: a sf»eeies of galeas 
or double galley which the Turks use. 
The Venetian galeusses aie larger and 
stronger built. 

MAIIRAITA Empire. As every 
thing which relates to this country iiuibt 
be extremely interesting to every Bri- 
tish oliicer, since it may be his lot to 
serve in that quarter of the globe ; we 
have extracted the following geographi- 
cal account of it from the last volume 
of the Annual Asiatic Register. 

The Empire of the Mahrattas com- 
prehends all the western provinces of 
the Deccan which lie betweea the rivers 
Nartudda and Krisna; the province of 


I Berar in the interior; that of Cuttack 
on the eastern coast of the peninsula ; 
and the whole of the western lliudos- 
tan, excepting Monltan, the Punjab, 
and Sirhiiici. These extensive territo- 
ries arc hounded on the north by the 
mountains of Lewalic, which separate 
them i rom Siriiayar and Cashmir ; on 
the north-east bvRohilcimd and Oiide; 
on the east by the British pnninces of 
Benares, Bchar, Bengal, part of Orissa, 
the Bay of Bengal, and the northern 
Sircars; on the South by the dominions 
of the Subahdar of the Deccan, the 
rivers Krisna and Tumbudra; on the 
west by that [lart of the Indian Ocean 
which divides India from Africa; and 
on the north-west by the sandy deserts 
of Moultan, the river Sursoutde, and 
;;he province of Sirhind. The greatest 
length of the Mahratta dominions, from 
Delhi in the Northern, to Tumbudra 
in* the Southern extremity, is 970 Bri- 
tish miles; and the extreme breadth, 
from east to west, where they stretch 
across the peninsula, from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Culph of Cambey is 900 
British miles. This immense tract of 
country contains the provinces of Del- 
hi, Agra, Ajmere, Malwa, Gujerat, 
Condcis, Baglana, Visiapur, the Kon- 
kar, Berar, (hittack, and part of Dow- 
latabad. Of these provinces Delhi, 
Agra, part of Mahva, Gujerat, Baglana, 
and V^siajmr, are highly fertile and po- 
pulous; yielding abundance of the 
linest grain, thronged with tow^ns and 
villages, and enriclied by a busy inter- 
nal commerce. The other provinces of 
the empire are not less prodvcfive, but 
much less disposed, by nature, for cul- 
tivation and improvement. J^fifty ridges 
of mountains ' and vast sterile vales, 
bcmetimcs coveicd with wood, form 
tlie most prominent fl'aturcs of their 
local scenery. They are consequently 
thinly inhabited; but the inhabitants, 
partaking of the nature of the soil, ard 
hardy, robust, and intrepid. The whole 
population oi' the Mahratta empire may 
be computed at about forty millions. 
The population is composed of difier- 
ent nations and of various tribes, of 
whom nine-tenths are Hindus, and the 
rest Mussulmans. The nation from 
which the empire derived its origin and 
takes its name, occupies the province 
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of Bagluiia, the northern part of Visia- 
pur, and tlie mountainous districts of 
Dowhitnbad and Bcrar. 

JMAIIRAITA tribes. In the lust 
volume of the Asiatic Annual Registe r 
\vc find the following account of these 
tribes. — The Alahratta tribes were first 
formed into a iniiion between the years 
1660 and 1670, by Le\ ajee, a man of 
an enterprising and aspiring mind, who 
was u descendant of tlie Rajahs of 
Cliittore, the must ancient of the Hin- 
du princes in tlie Deccan. The father 
of this celebrated chief was a general 
in the service of the Mussnlinaii prince 
Ibraliiin Add Shall, sovereign of Bceja- 
piir, from wiiom lie had obtained, in 
perpetual sovereignty, the principality 
of Satfarah, besides a valuable jughirc 
in the Carnatic. , 

MAIIRATTAS, Tnd. descendants of 
a pastoral people who formerly inhabit- 
f'd one of the grand divi.sions of an- 
cient llindnstan, described by the Hin- 
du geographers, and called in Puranas, 
Maharastra ; by w?iich name its inlia- 
bitauts arc likewise designated. The 
ancient Maharastras, like the Tartar 
liordes, united the business of war and 
lundcr to the occupation of shep- 
erds; and the modern Mahrattas, 
though in some respects more civilized, 
still inherit the wiu'like and predatory 
spirit of their ancestors. This spirit 
(we quote from the editor of the Asi- 
atic Register), directed by the talents 
of some distinguished chieftains, has, 
in the course of one hundred and sixty 
years, raised them from the obscurity 
of free-bo^ters to be one of the most 
powerful nations in Asia. 

Were it not for a manifest disunion | 
among the Mahratta princes, their col- 
lective military strength and resources 
would be extremely formidable. 

The efficient force of their com- 
bined armies amounts to 210,000 ca- 
valry and 96,000 infantry ; of this force 
the whole of the infantry, and about 
three-fourths of the cavalry, are kept 
in a constant state of readiness to 
march against an enemy. The infantry 
, is chiefly officered by European adven- 
turers ; and in %he service of Scindiah, 
the battalions are accoutred, formed, 
and brigaded, nearly in the same man- 
ner as the native regiments in the Bri- 
tish Indian army. To the diflferent bo- 


dies of infantry tlieieare attached very 
large trains of artillery, well appointed 
and served ; and, at the commencement 
of the late war, the pieces of ordnance 
attached to Sciudialrs brigades amount- 
ed to 464. 

The cavalry is divided into four dis- 
tinct classes, namely, the body guards 
of the princes ; the troops furnished by 
the Silladars ; the volunteers, who find 
their own horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments; and the Pindarens or Marau*^ 
dars, who serve without pay, and sub- 
sist entirely by plunder. This last class, 
however, is cuiiiposcil of so licentious 
and iingovernablo a rabble, that it is 
not now rmployed in the armies of the 
principal chieftains. None of the class- 
es, except the body-guards, are under 
any regular discipline; the troopers are 
not enlisted for any stated period ; and, 
except iiionnting the piquet guards in 
camp, the cavalry do no duty but in tlie 
day of battle. These irregularities, to- 
gether with the circumstance of the 
whole of the cavalry being very badly 
j paid, encourage the native predatory 
disposition of the Mahratta people, and 
obstruct their advancement in civil 
life, as well as in military discipline. 
Their horses, which are partly reared 
in their own provinces, and partly 
brought from Candahar and Tibet, are 
remarkable for their hardiness, activity, 
and speed ; and there are no people in 
the world who are more skilful in the 
breeding of that amnia), or who attend 
to it with such unremitting industry. 
'File Mahrattas are thus accustomed, 
from their infancy, to the use and ina- 
iiagemeiit of horses ; and hence arises 
that extraordinary dexterity in horse«* 
munship, which their troopers so often 
display. 

We refer our readers to an interest* 
ing paper on the military institutions of 
the Mahrattas in the Asiatic Annual 
Register, vol. I. Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p. 121. and for farther particulars re- 
specting the Mahrattas in general, to 
tlic introduction of the last volume 
published in 1804. 

MAIDEN, an edged instrument used 
at Edinburgh in former times for the de- 
capitation of criminals. The original 
invention is»by some attributed to an in- 
habitant of Halifax, in Yorkshire. The 
guillotine, so called from a French phy- 
sician 
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sician of that name, and by which the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth was 
executed, January 2lbt, 1793, owes its 
origin to the Maiden. 

MAJESTAS, a Ltitiii word, from 
whence are derived Majeslt, Fr. and 
Majesty, It Avas originally used among 
the Jtornans to signify tlie power which 
was vested in the Roman ])eople, when 
they Jiad the exclusive privilege of 
making laws, creating their chief ma- 
gistrates, and of determining upon 
Peace or war. Hence also our antiqui- 
tated term majesty or sovereignty of 
the people, signifying that right of elect- 
ing their representatives which English- 
men possess. 

MAIL, primarily denotes the holes or 
meshes ill a ntt: it likewise signilies a 
round iron ring. Hence 

Coat of Mail, a c®at of armour or 
steel net-v\'ork, anciently worn for de- 
fence. 

MAILLET, Fr. a mallet. The 
French fornu'rly made use of this in- 
strument as an olFensivc weapon in their 
engagements. 

in 1351 the mallet was used at the 
"faraous battle de.s Trcntc (of thirty) 
which derived its name from tlie number 
of combatants that fought on each side. 

This extraordinary combat holds a 
distinguished place in the history of 
Hritanny, and was entered into by the 
partisans of Charles of Hlois, and the 
King of France on one side, and by the 
Count Montfort and tiie King of Eng- 
land on the other. 

Under the reign of Charles VI. a Pa- 
risian mob forced the arsenal, took out 
a large quantity of inaiiets, with wiiicli 
they armed tlieinselvi s for the purpose 
of murdering the custom-house otVicers. 
The persons who assembled on this oc- 
casion Avere afterAA'ards called ^Maillotins. 

In the days of JA>uis XIL the Eng- 
lish archers carried mallets as oiTensive 
weapons. 

MAILLOTIN, Fr. an old French 
term; which signified, an ancient Avea- I 
pon that was used to aUick men who ! 
wore helmets and cuirasses. A faction j 
in France w'us distinguished by the ap- ! 
pellation ot7 Maillot ins. | 

MAILS ou Mail lets, Fr. Sec Ma i ll£T. ; 

MAIN-BATTLE, See BAfTLE-Au- 

RAY. 

MAIN-BODY of the army^ the body 
of troops that march between the aef- 


vance and reur-gunrds. In a camp, that 
part of the army encamped between 
the right and left Avings. 

IMAIN-GUAUD, or grand-guard, a 
body of horse posted before a camp for 
the security ot an army. In garrison, 
it is a guard generally mounted by a 
subaltern oiiicer and about 24 men. 
See Guaud. 

MAiN-Gimrd. The French observed 
the folloAving general maxims, with re- 
spect to their grandcs-garJes or main- 
guards. In the iirst place, every main- 
guard on foot or horseback, must be so 
posted as to remain secure of not being 
j surprized and carried off, nor easily 
! forced to abandon its position. In or- 
der to accomplish these two objects, it 
must constantly be Avithiii the riach of 
^he different piquets; and, if necessary, 
those piquets should be readily support- 
ed by the army itself. 

MAIN, Ir. hand. 

Main arwee, Fr. armed force. — Ew- 
trer d main armec duns nn pays, is to 
enter into u countr/ Aviih armed men. 

Coup de Main, Fr. a br>ld action; 
the sudden execution of any military 
enterpnze. 

Veni)' uux Mains, Fr. to come to 
close actimi. 

Avoir ks armes bicn belles d la Main, 
Fr. an expression used in fencing, sig- 
nifying, that the pcrsr)n Avho handles 
the sword or foil does it gracefully. 

IMttlf'e teepee d la Mai n, Fr. to draw 
one^s sword, either for the purpose of 
falling in, giving a Avord of command, 
(Avhen troops are under arms), or of 
lighting a duel. ^ 

Faire MsUH-basse, Fr. to put to the 
sword ; to give no c|uarter, 

MAINTAIN, Avlien any body of 
men defend a place or post, against the 
attacks of an adverse party, they are 
said to maintain it. 

MAJOR, a superior officer in the ar- 
my, Avhose functions vary according to 
the nature of the service on which he is 
employed. 

Major of a regiment of foot, the next 
officer to the lieutenant-colonel, gene- 
rally promoted from the eldest captain : 
he is to take care that «the regiment be 
Avell exercised, to see it march in good 
order, and to rally it in case of being 
broke in action : he is the only officer 
among the infantry that is Hllqwcd to 
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be on horseback in time of action, that 
he may the more readily execute the co- 
lonels orders. 

The Majoil of a regiment of horse, as 
well as foot, ought to be a luaii of ho- 
Hour, integrity, umlelstandiiig, courage, 
activity, experience, and address : he 
should be niaster of aritlunetic,aiid keep 
a detail of the regiment in every parti- 
^cular: he should be skilled in horse- 
* munshij), and over attentive to his busi- 
ness : one of his principal functions is, 
to keep an exact roster of the ollicers 
for duty: he sliould have a perft'ct know- 
ledge in all the military evolutions, as 
lie is obliged by Iiis post to instruct 
others, &c. 

roa-n-MAJon, the third officer in or- 
der in garrison, and next to the depu- 
ty-goverrior. He should understand for- 
tification, and has a particular charge of 
the guards, rounds, patroles, and ceii- 
tinels. 

is a particular offi- 
cer appointed for that purpose, only in 
camp, qu.ii tcrs, or barracks : he goes 
every day to head-quarters to receive 
orders' from the adjutant-general: from 
thence he goes and gives the orders, at 
the place appointed for that pur[)o&e, to 
the ditferent majors or adjutants of the 
regiments which compose Ins brigade, 
and regulates with them the number of 
officers and men v\hich each are to fur- 
nish for the duly of the unny; taking 
care to keep an exact roster, that one 
may not give more than another, and 
that each march in their tour: in short, 
the uiajor of brigade charged with the 
particular detail in his own brigade, in 
much the*sibiie uay us the adjiitaut-ge- 
iieral is charged v\itli the genci al detail 
of the duty of tiie army. lie sends eve- 
ry morning tu tlie adjutant-general an 
exact return, by battalion and compa- 
ny, ol the men of bis brigade missing 
at the retreat, or a report expressing 
that none are absent : he also men- 
tions the officers absent with or without 
leave. 

As all orders pass through the hands 
ol the majors of brigade, they liave iiili- 
iiite occasions of making known their 
'talents and exactness. 

Major o/ ^rlitlay, is also the next 
officer to the lieutenant-colonel. His 
post is very laborious, as the whole de- 
tail of the corps particularly rests wiUi 
him^ and for this reason ,all the non- 1 


commissioned officers are subordinate 
to him, as his title of serjeant-niajor 
imports : in this quality they must ren- 
der him an exact account of every thing 
which comes to their knowledge, eitlier 
regarding the duty or wants of the ar- 
tillery and soldiers. He should possess 
a perfect knowledge of the pow’er of ar- 
tillery, together with all its evolutions. 
Til the field he goes daily to receive or- 
ders from the brigade-major, and com- 
municates them with the parole to his 
superiors, and then dictates them to the ' 
adjutant. He sho.uld be a very good 
mathematician, and be well acquainted 
with every thing belonging to the train 
of artillery, &c. 

Major if engineers, commonly with 
us called sub-dircctor, should be very 
well skilled in miikary architecture, for- 
tification, gunnery, and mining. -He 
should know how to fortify in the field, 
to attack ’ and defend all sorts of posts, 
and to conduct the works in a siege, &c. 
Sec K\*ciM:nR. 

jdid-MAJOu, is on sundry occasions 
appointed to act as major, w'ho has a 
pre-eminence above others of the same 
denomination. Our horse and foot- 
guards have tlielr guidons, or second and 
third majors. 

Serjeant’-yiAJOVi, is a non-commis- 
sioned officer, of great merit and capa- 
city, subordinate to the adjutant, as he 
is to the major. See Serjeant. 

X?rMm-MAJOR, is not only the first 
drummer in the regiment, but has the 
same uutliurity over bis drummers as 
the corporal has over his squad. He 
instructs them in their dillerciit beats; 
is daily at orders with the serji'aiits, to 
know the number of drummers for duty. 
He marches at their head when they 
beat in a body. In the day of battle, or 
at exercise, he must be very attentive to 
the orders given him, that he may regu- 
late his beats according to die move- 
ments ordered. 

iV/t-MAJOu, is he that plays the best 
on that iiistruiucut, and has ‘ the same 
authority over the fifers as the drum- 
major has over the dm miners. He 
teaches them their duty, and appoints 
them for guards, &c. 

MAjoR-Gcncra/. See General. 

MAJOR, Fr, The French considered 
this term, in* a military sense, under the 
following heads 

M Major- 
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MAJOR-G^Jitira/ d^une Armte^ IV. 
Major-General generally so called, which 
see. 

MAJOR-Gf ;’<?/ df^rinfavtcrie Fran-- 
Coisc, Fr. Major-General of the French 
infantry. This appoiiitmciit was made 
under Francis F. in 1.515. * 

MAJOR-Grwrrr// ifcs Dragons, Fr. a 
major-general of diagoons. His func- 
tionswere similar to those exercised by 
theMarechaf-gcneraldes logisde la Cava- 
lerie ; and nearly the same as those of 
the major-general of infantry. 

Major de Brigade^ IV. Brigade- 
major. 

Major d*un Rcgmcnt dc Cavahric, 
Fr. major of a regiment of cavalry. 

Major d'un Regiment, d'lnfanlerie, 
Fr. mijor of a regiment of infantry. 
Under the old government of France all 1 
majors of infantry regiments were si iled 
sergenf-majors, or serjeant-majors in 
their commissions. They were not per- 
mitted to have any eompjmy of their 
Own : because it was reasonably jiulged, 
that their own interest might remler 
them more partial to that company, 
and the ‘Service be thereby injured. 

Major d*une place de guerre, Fr. 
town-major. 

Major dcs quatres eo?npagmes des 
Gardes du Corps, Fr. a rank vhicli w.is 
exclusively given to an ollicer belonging 
to the old French guards. I’his wu'. an 
appointment of considerable trust un- 
der the old government of France. lie 
was lieutenant in each of the companies, 
and had the riglit of seniority over all 
lieutenants younger than himself in date 

commission. 

Major siir 7m vaisscau de gnerre,Fv. 
An ofliccr on board a king’s ship, whose 
duty it was to see the guard regularly 
mounted, and the sentries posted. 

FJ^aZ-Major, Fr. a. comprenhensive 
French term, in which is included every 
thing that cati be conveyed under the 
word Staif, as applicable to the Bri?ish 
Service. In a very recent publication, 
intituled, Manuel des Adjudans-irint- 
Taux et leurs Adjoints, the particular du- 
ties of the Etat-Major arc accurately 
explained. 

MAJOR-I)o7wr, Fr. an officer belong- 
ing to the gallics, who has the chief su- 
perihtcndance of provisiogs. 

MAJORITY, the office, charge, or 
Appointment of a regiment^ major. 


Major [TV, (Majorilc, Fr.) the rank 
or situation of the junior field officer, 
or major of a regiment. 

MAI RE, FV. Under the old govern- 
ment of France the person so called was 
invested with the first dignity of the king- 
dom. Charles Martel, of win iin so much 
is saitl in the history of the Freiieh kings, 
was Mairc of the palace. lie was, in 
fact, Grand IMasicr of tiie king’s house- 
hold, and had au entire coutroul over the 
officers belonging to that establishment. 
The appellation of Mairc du Falais, or 
Mayor of the Palace, was given in lion 
of Maitrc dv Fulais, or Master of tlie 
Palace. Tliisnainc w as borrowed from 
the Roman I'hupcrors, who had each a 
I grand master of the palace. T)u 'fillet, 

I a French author, in page 12 of his kook, 
pretends that the word is derived from 
Mcr, which signifies At first 

he had only the care and siipcrinten- 
dciK-c of the king’s household, so that 
his functions were nearly similar to 
I those that were evcrcisc i by I’lo jrand 
mastor of the housch-M.'! prrvion®i 
to the rovo lilt‘d on. Uuring iiie reign of 
Clotuirc the I;jcconrl, tl\e power of the 
Muircs increased very cnnsldcrahlv.— 
Their influence griav greater through the 
weakness and ctreininacy of the last 
; kings of the second race; so mucli so, 
j that they inaintainod an iinconhouled 
j power over tlic royal expcnditiiie, and 
had the .sole management of the king’s 
affairs. Pepin added the dignity and 
functions of Maire to the royal prero- 
gative; but lie did not suppress them 
wholly. He merely limited his func- 
tions to what they were originally; which 
j liowevcr w ere soon restored, in conse- 
quence of tire fall and extinction of the 
second race. As the Mai res possessed 
an unlimited controul over the finances 
and judicature of the country, and had 
moreover the entire management of the 
war deparlincnt, they found little diffi- 
culty in assuming a supcTioiity over all 
the oliicers belonging to the crown. — 
They look jjreccdencc of all dukes and 
i counts wdio were the governors of pro- 
vinces; on which account they were 
called' Dues des Dues, or Diikc.s of 
France. Hugh Capet was Duke of 
France at the time he proclaimed him- 
self king of the country; but the kings 
belonging to the third race, being con- 
vinced, that the authority which was 
. ^ thus , 
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thus vested ill one person, must even- * 
tually prove extremely dangerous, abo- 
lishetl the office of Maire du Palais, or 
Duke of France. They divided the 
functions, and cieated the four great 
officers that were immediately attached 
to the crown. The command and su- 
perintendance of the army w ere entrust- 
ed to the constable; the administration 
.of civil justice was vested in the chan- 
cellor; the management of the ffiiances 
was given to tlie grand treasurer, and 
the cure of the king’s household devolved 
upon the seneschal, who was afterwards 
stiled grand master. 

MAISON-dM-Jl«i, Fr. the king’s 
ho’isebold. Certain select bodies of 
troops were so called during the Mo- 
narchy France, and consisted of the 
gardes du corjfs, or body guards; the 
gendarmes, chetaux lexers, or light 
horse; mousquelaircs, or iiiusquetecrs ; 
l9 gendarmerit, grenadiers h chcval, or 
horse grenadiers; the ivgiiiients be- 
longing to the French and Swiss guaids, 
and the cent Haisscs, or hundred Svviss 
guards. The Maison-du-Jioif or King’s 
liouseliold, was not considered as a se- 
parate establislmiciit from the rest of 
the army, until the reign of Louis 
XIV. This establishment was succes- 
siveljr formed by different kings out of 
imlitia companies, which they look into 
their body-guard. 

Maison Mi urtria'c, Fr. this term 
was formerly given to casemates. 

MAll’IlE, Fr, this word (which signi- 
licsjin a literal sense, master or superior,) 
was formerly attached to every trooper 
heloiiging^to the heavy French cavalry. 
Among the llornans, the term magistcr 
(master) was u&ed to mark out different 
officers who held situations of trust. 
Hence the IJictaior was called Magis- 
Icr Populi, the master or leader of the 
jieople. 'file Romans likewise applied 
the word to the leading ollicers of their 
inlknlry. 

MiVlTJlF des nrmes, Fr. master at 
arms. An officer, during the existence 
of the Grecian empire, who took pre- 
cedence of the Muitre de la milice, ov 
piaster in tlie militia. 

Mai Till: d^arntes, Fr. a term in gene- 
ral use among the French, signifying a 
fencing-master. J'Xery regiment has a 
■ mail re d\trmes attached to it. 

MAITlllSE, Fr, a place of rank and 


dignity ;'^s la Grande Maitrise de Mai-- 
te, the situation of Grand Cluster of 
Malta. • 

MAITRISER, FV. to otercome; to 
get the better. 

Maitriseii lesEvenem€ns,Vv. to get 
the better of apparent obstacles, by an- 
ticipating events. 

MAKE Ready, a word of command 
in the firing, on which the soldier brings 
his piece l«) ihc 7'ecover, at the same 
time cocking it ready for firing. 

MAL d'armir, Fr. a sort of conta- 
gious disorder which sometimes rages in 
an army, and is occasioned by loo inucU 
fatigue, or by b;u.l food. 

MAi.-dc^iJer, Fr. sea-sickness. 

M\L-de-‘Terrc, I'r. the scurvy is so 
called by the French. 

M A L Ali A i { G U S, Tnd, heavy pieces 
of ordnance, whicu are made in the Ma- 
labar couiii ry, and are formed b}' means 
of iron bars joined together. 'J'iiey arii 
very long, and extremely unwieldy. 

MALADES, Fr, the sick. 

SoldatS’MxhxD&s, Fr, soldiers on 
sick list. 

MALANDRINS, Fr, a sol of free- 
hooters, w ho, under tlic reign of Charles 
V. infested Fiance. During the last 
century these plimdererp made their ap- 
pearance twice in considerable bodies. 
'I'liey consisted chiefly oi* discharged sol- 
diers, v\ho foniicU themselves into ma- 
rauding parties, and pillaged w iih impu- 
nity all the travellers the) met. Ahbc da 
CItoisi relates, that it was extremely ha- 
zardous to oppose them in then first ./«- 
set. These pillageis, whom the inhabi- 
tants ealleil j\lalundrhis, assembled in 
diflereiit cantons, chose theii- own lead- 
ers, and observeii a sort of discipline in 
their depredations. 

I’lieyusuallycoiitrivcdto station themp 
selves in such a manner, that it was im- 
possible to attack them. 

They plundered or destroyed many 
places and buildings througli which they 
passed, and paid no regard to church or 
state. Their principal and most noto- 
rious leaders weie, the Chevalier de 
Vert, brother to the Count D’Auxerre, 
llugiies de Caiirelee, Mathicu deGour- 
nar, Ilugues de Varennes, Gauthier 
Iluet, and Rfibert Lescot, who all be- 
longed to sume order of knighthood. 
Bertrand du ( ruesclin cleared the coun-' 
try of these dungerguj^ and unprincipled 

men, 
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m^n, by leading tliein into Spain under 
•a pretence of nghting the Moors, when 
in reality his object was to attack Peter 
the cruel. Sec French Hist, de C havles 
V. liv. 1. page 86. 

MALINGERER, (ftom the French) 
one who feigns illness to avoid his duty. 

MALIN GRE, Fr. peaking, sickly. 

MALL. See Maul. 

MALLET, a wooden hammer, to drive 
the pegs into the ground,' by which a 
tent is fastened ; it is likewise used on 
various other occasions, especially in Ibr- 
tilication and artillery. 

MALLEABLE, in the art of found- 
ing, a property of metals, whereby they 
are capable of being estteuded under the 
Kammer. 

MALTA, the strongest place in the 
Mediterranean, taken by the French 
troops during the lute war, from the 
Knights of that order, and since re- 
taken by the British. Tlie island of 
Malta may be considered as a key to 
the Levant. See Military orders. 

M AMMILLIARIA, ( MammeMre, 
Fr.) a word corrupted from the Latin, 
signifying a sort ot annour, or that part 
of armour which formerly covered the 
chest and nipples. ‘ Etienne (k la Fon^ 
tame, who was silver-smith to the French 
court, mentions, among other articles, 
two sets of Mdmnielieres, in an account 
which was delivered in the year 1352. 

MAMALUKES, (Mammelus, Fr.) 
Some writers assert, tiu'it they were 
Turkisli and Circassian slaves, original- 
ly' purchased' from the wandering Tar- 
tars by Meliesaheh, and amounting in 
number, to one thousand men. They 
were trained and disciplined to war, and 
some were raised to the first places of 
trust and empire. Other writers say, 
that the Mamalukes were generally 
chosen out of Christian slaves, and may 
be considered in the same light as the 
Turkish Janizaries are: others again 
assert, that they originally came from 
Circassia, and attracted public notice 
by their valpur, &c. in 869. See O' 
helot, page 545. The Mamalukes 
made a considerable figure during the 
late war, especially in their contest 
against Bonaparte, for the defence of 
Egypt. They afterwards joined the 
French, and formed a considerable part 
of their cavalry. 

MANy to man the works, is to post 
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the soldiers on the lines so as to be rea- 
dy for their defence, &c. In the plural 
number it means soldiers, as an army 
consisting of 12,000 men. 

Flaiik^ront-tank-yiAN. Each sol- 
dier upon the right and left extremity 
of the first line or rank of any given 
body of troops is so called. 

Flank-rrar-rank-^lAin. Each soldier 
upon the right and left extremity of the 
last line or i ank of any given body of 
troops. 

When a company or battalion isdrhwn 
up three deep, the two men w'ho stand 
al the extremities of the center line may 
be calle<l Jlank-ccntcr-ranh-mcn. 

MAN, Jsic of, the mutiny act ex- 
tends thither in many instances. See 
Sect. 78. 

MANCELLE, Fr. a small chain 
which is fixed to tlie collars of carriage, 
or dray horses, and which terminates m 
a large iron ring, that iS attached to 
the shaft. It likewise means the ring 
itself. 

MAN CUE d^n Baiaillon, Fr. lite- 
rally meaiitj the sleeve of a battalion. 
This w'ord miginally signified any small 
body consisting of 40 or 00 men, which 
were drawn out of the main-body of a 
battalion, and were posted by files upon 
the corners or angles of the same batta- 
lion. 

At present the word inanchcs means 
the wings of a battalion, the center of 
w'hich was composed of pikeinen, whilst 
pikes were in use. Thus there were 
right and left wings, which were again 
dividcrl into half-wings, quarter-wings, 
and half-quarter wings. - - 

Any battalion may defile or break olT 
by wings, hall-wings, or by the other 
proportions. 

The term maticltc, or wing, was uii- 
<ioul>tedly adopted for the express pur- 
pose of distinguishing several small 
corps, which, tliough at times connected 
and standing togcaher, could suddenly 
detach ihcmselves, and act against the 
enemy without occasioning the most 
trifling fluctuation or movement in the 
main-body. The Greeks and Romans 
.must have bad a tergi synonimous to 
manche, in order to shew the several 
little portions into which the phalanx 
of the former, and the legion of the lat- 
ter, were at times divided, when there 
was occasion for either to manoeuvre 

“upon 
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upon the same principles that we do by 
wings. 

Gardes de la Manche, Fr. men be- 
longing to the old French body guards, 
who on particular occasions, as at the 
Royal Chapel, &c. stood on c«ach side of 
the king, dressed in hoquetons, aiid 
ai'ined willi pertuisancs or lances. 

Im Manche, Fr, tlie channel. 

La Manch£ Britannique, Fr. the Bri- 
tish channel. 

La Manche dc Bristol^ Fr. the Bris- 
tol channel. 

Manche d^outil^ Fr. the handle of 
any utensil. 

MANDARIN, a name which the 
Portuguese originally gave to the Chi- 
nese nobility. According to a French 
aiithoF, the Mandarins are divided into 
nine orders, each having a peculiar inarl^ 
of distinction to ascertain its rank. 

Civil Mandarins, (Mandarins let- 
^trhy Fr.) these were able and scieiitidc 
men who had the management of the 
different branches belonging to civil go- 
vernment. 

Militaiy Mandarins, (Mandarins 
militaires, Fr.) a certain proportion of 
the body of mandarins is selected by 
the Emperor of China, to superintend 
and command the militia of the coun- 
try, these are called military manda- 
rins. 

The mandarins are considered as no- 
blemen, but tlicir rank is not heredita- 
ry. Every mandarin undergoes a severe 
and close examination respecting his na- 
tural and acquired talents, before he re- 
ceives a civil or military appointment; 
and thei’Cbare public schools or semina- 
ries to wliich the natives of the empire 
may repair to obtain the requisite qua- 
lifications for such important and ho- 
nourable stations. 

IVIANDILION, (Mandille, Fr.) the 
soldier’s coat is so called by the Italians. 
It dojjs not, however, bear that meaning 
cither amongst us or among tlie French; 
Mandilion and Mandille signifying a 
footman’s great coat. 

^ MANDllIN, Fr, a small bowl or 
wooden cylinder which is used in mak- 
ing up cartridMs. 

MAN EGE, in horsemanship, the ex- 
ercise of riding the great horse, or the 
ground set apart for that purpose; which 
is sometimes covered, for continuing the 
exercise in bad weatlier; and sometimes 


open, in order to give more liberty 
and freedom both to the horseman, and 
horse. 

MANGAN, Fr. This word is some- 
times written MANGON, (see Gun), 
a warlike machine which w^s formerly 
used. The term it.self, indeed, w^as ge- 
nerally adopted to signify any species 
oF warlike machine. But it more par- 
ticularly meant the largest and most 
powerful m.ichinc that could be used 
for warlike purposes; whether it was 
practised to throw enormous stones 
against Viesiegcd places, or to cast jave- 
lins, &(;. It was likewise called halista^ 
from the Greek, ionnentum from the 
Latin d torquendo; and sometimes pe- 
ti aria, because stones weighing upwards 
of three hundred and sixty pounds, were 
thrown from it. This machine answer- 
ed the double purpose of defending or 
attacking fortified places, and it was 
sometimes used at sea. According to 
a French writer, one of these machines 
may still bo seen at Basle. 
MANGANELLE, Fr. See Man- 

CONN PA U. 

MANGONNEAU, Fr. a word ori- 
ginally derived from the Greek, whicli, 
according to Potter, seems to signify 
any engine designed to cast inis>ivc 
weapons. With respect to that parti- 
cular engine, which the French have 
culled manga n, manganelle, and waa- 
gonneair, our ingenious countryman ob- 
serves, ihrre is not any proper term, he 
knows oi*, for that famous engine, out 
of which stones, of a size nor less than 
mill-sloncs, were thrown with such vio- 
lence, as to (lash whole houses in pieces 
' at a blow. • It was called indeed by the 
Romans, halhta ; but this name thougli 
of Grecian original, appears not to ha^e 
been used in Greece; this engine, how- 
ever, was known there, and was the 
same with that used by the Romans, 
the force of which thus cxprt’s.-)C.d by 
Lucan;— 

jfs saxum quoties ingenfi verhetU ictu 
Excut itur, qualii rupes, quam vert ice moniii 
Ahicidit impulsu ventorutn aUjuta vetuataa ; 
Frangit cuucta ruem, nee tantum corpora pressn 
Exanimat toios cum langulne dUiipat artUk, 

MANIE, Fr, madness ; excessive 
fondness. • This word has been used by 
the French, to express an attachment 
to national maimers. &c. Hence, An* 
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glo-manie, Tv. a predilection for, or at- 
tachment to English principles, &c. 
They also say, OaUo-maniCy or Franco- 
manicy a similar likeness of French 
manners. 

MANIEMENT r/es armeSy Fr. ma- 
nual exercise. Although it might be 
thought superfluous to enter into a mi- 
nute explanation of the manual as prac- 
tised hy the French, it will not be 
deemed entirely useless to the British 
oflicv^r, to make him master of the dif- 
ferent terms. With this view, we shall 
likewise give the words of command 
used in the platoon exercise, &c. 1'he 
advantage proposed to he derived from 
a technical knowledge of them, wail be 
considerably felt should the two coun- 
tries come into close warfare. Under 
such circumstances, a distinct posr>es- 
sion of the several words of command, 
especially in outpost and detached ser- 
vices, may lead the British olhccr to a 
discovery of tlie enemy’s movements, 
without any ulterior knowledge of the 
French language. It will be remarked, 
that the French manual diflers from the 
English in many points; essentially so 
in tne commencement of it, as, (extreme 
bad weather excepted) the soldiers in 
the former servit’e, regularly appear up- 
on parade with fixed bayonets; so that 
the first word of coinmund is, 
Prtsentez vos annes. — Present arms. 
Fortez VOS armes. — Shoulder arms. 
Reposez sur vos armes. — Order arms. 
'Posez VOS armes a terre. — Ground arms. 
Relevcz vos armes. — ^'Fake up arms. 
Portez VOS armes. — Shoulder arms. 
JJarme an bras. — Support arms. 

Portez *coz armes. — Carry arms. 
Prhentezlabdionnette. Charge bayonet. 
Portez VOS armes. — Shoulder arms. 

The other words of command which 
do not belong to .the manual, but are 
occasionally practised, consist of 
Pdionnette au canon. — Fix bayonet. 
Tirez la baguette. — Draw ramrod. 
Baguetie'dans Ic canon. — Spring ramrod. 
Uarme a Slope arms. 

JJarmc au bras gAMcZ/f,— Secure arms. 
Armes au faisceau. — ^Pile arms. 

"Repos. — Stand at ease. 

Portez Its armes comme se/yc/if.— Ad- 
vance arms. 

Retnettez la baguette. — Retiyrn ramrod. 
Remeitezla buiowictte.^lletvivu or un- 
Bx bayonet. 


Ouvrez Ic ftasss/nef.— Open pun. 

Fermez Ic bassinet. — Shut pan. 

Port arms is nut practised among the 
French. When a guard is dismissed, in- 
stead of porting arms, tho soldier re- 
ceives the following word of command, 
haut les armes ! which is somcwlmt si- 
milar to recover arms, 

MANIEMENT dcs armes, Fr. the 
platoon exercise is also so called in tho 
French service, and is distinguished from 
their manual by the additional caution of 
charge cn douzc terns, or prime and load 
in twelve motions. 

Chargez vos antics. — Prime and load. 
Ouvrez le bassinet. — Open pan. 

Prenez lacuriouchc. — Handle cartridge. 

I Amorcez. — l*rimo. 

FermeZ Ic bassinet. — Shut pan. 

IJarmc a gauche. — Cast about. 
Vartouche dans le canon. — Load. 

Tirez la baguette. — Draw ramrod. 

Boil rrr.— Ham down cartridge. 
Kemeltvz la baguette. — Ilt'Luru ramrod. 
Portez vos arwrif.— Shoulder arms. 

FiKING AI'TEll TIIK MaNUAL. 

Apprefez vos armes. — Make ready. 

JoHi\ — Present. 

Feu. — Fire. 

Chargez. — Prime and load. 

Le ckien au repos . — Half-cock firelock. 
Portez vos -Carry arins, 

Prisentez vos armes . — Present arms. 
portez vos armes . — Shoulder arms. 
Reposez voiis sur vos antics . — Order iinns 
Repos . — Stiind at ease. 

IxsPECTiON d’aiimes. — Insplctiox or 

AllMS. 

Baionncite au canon . — Fix bayonet. 
Baguette duns Ic canon . — Snriiig*ramrod. 

In the British service tne ramrod is 
rammed down the barrel without any 
further word of command. 

Fos armes d ten e.— -Ground arms. 
Rclevez vos armes . — ^'Fake ujiann'.. 
Portez vos armes . — Shoulder arms. 
Uarme au bras . — Su})port arms. ' 
Uarme d volonte . — Slo])e arms. 

Uarme au iras.—* Support arms. 

Portez Tos armes.— Carry arms. 

Uarme sous le bras gauche. — Secure arms. 
Portez vos armes. — Shoulder arms. 
Croisez la bdionnetle. — ^Charge bayonet. 
Croiser la bawnnettc likewise signifies to 
cross bayonet in such a maimer as to 
form a sort of cheval de frise to resist 
the attack of cavalry from eitlier flank. 
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Tliirs bas been adopted since the re- 
volution. 

Portcz VOS armes. — Carry arms. 

Charge prfcipitcc. — Prime and load in 
four motions. 

Chargez vos armrs, — Load. 
jye.ux. — Go. 

Trois. — Tjo, 

Quaere. — ( ^o.. 

Charge a ro/ontc.— Independent or run- 
' ninjr hre. 

Charsrr a volontL — Independent firing. 
Chargez vos armes. — Prime and load. 
Platoon Tijung. 

— ^’Toon. 

Ar*ues. — Pesidy, 

Jonv. — 'Psent. 

Fen.' — Fire. 

Chargfz . — Prime and load. 
lioule.mcnt . — Uoll. , 

JVrt tin Roiifcmevt . — Cease to roll,’ 

Fc7i a voionfi '. — Independent firing. 
•Fchton. — ’I’oon. 

Armes. — Peady. 

Commencez le feu. ^CominencQ firing. 
Roufement. — Poll. 

It is hei\* neeessiirv to explain to the 
Knglish render, lhal the words of com- 
inaiid Rohlement ninl Vin delioulementy 
are only used in the di ill, <n* when there 
is nut any drum to heat the prescribed 
roll. 

MANIEP, F;\ to handle. This%vord 
is generally used among the French in a 
military sense, whenever they speak of 
portable tire-arms, 

Manitr les armes, Fr. to handle the 
fire-lock, or handle arms. 

Manieu la hallehorde, Fr. to handle, 
or salute^ \yth the halbert. 

Manif.r h sponton, Fr. to handle, or 
salute Avith the spontoon. 

Man TER Repee, Fr. to be a swords- 
man, or to handle the sw'ord. 

Manier le drapeau, Fr. to furl or 
unfurl the colours. 

Manit R PepCe a de?tx mains, Fr. to 
be abfe to use your sword with cither 
Jiand. 

M A X t ( manifest €, F r.) a pub- 

lic declaration which is made by a prince 
or state, containing its reasons for cn- 
, tering into a war. The formality of a 
7wan ha.s been considerably reduced 
in modern times. Among the ancients, 
oil the contrary, it was particularly at- 
tended to. Potter, in his Grecian An- 
tiquities, observes, tliat invasions with- 


out notice, wei’e looked upon rather as 
robberies than lawful wars, as designed 
rather to spoil and make a prey of per- 
sons innocent and unprovided, than to 
repair any losses or damages sustained, 
which, for aught the invaders knew, 
might have been satisfied for an easier 
w'ay. It is therefore no wondel*, w'hat 
Polybius (lib. iv.) i elates oP the iF.to- 
lians, that they were held for the com- 
mon out-laws .niul robbers of Greece, it 
being their maiiiUT to strike witliout 
warning, and to make wav without any 
previous and public decluratioii, w hen- 
ever they hat! an opportunity of clinch- 
ing themselves with the spoil anti booty 
of their neighbours. Yet there want 
not iii‘'tances of wars begun without 
previous notice, even by nations of bet- 
ter repute for justice and liu inanity : but 
this was .only tior.e upon provocations so 
great and exaspcnitincr, that no n corn- 
pence was tliouglit sutheient to atone 
for them: w lienee it came tu puss, that 
such wars weie of all otlicrs the most 
bloody and pernicious, and fought with 
excess of rage and fury ; the coiaestiug 
parties being resolved to extirpate each 
other, if possible, out of the world. 

Before the Grecians engaged them- 
sches in w'ar, it was usual to publish a 
declaration of the injuries they had re- 
ceived, and to demai’d satisfaction by 
ambassadors; tor huwe\er prepared, or 
excellently skilled theiy w'ore in the af- 
fairs of war, yet peace, if to be procured 
upon honouralite terms, was tliouglit 
more eligible: which custom was ob- 
served evi‘ii in the most early ages, as 
appears from the story ofTvdeus,whom 
Polynices sent to compose matters with 
his brother Eteocles, King of Theues, 
before he proceeded to invest that city, 
as w e are informed by Statius, (Thcbaid. 
lib. ii. v, 3t)8.) and several others. See 
Potter, p. 64 and 05. 

The Romans, on the other hand, used 
abundance of superslliioii in eiilering 
upon any hostility, or t losing in any 
league or confederacy; the public mi- 
nisters* who performed the ceremonial 
’part of both these, were, the Feciales, or 
heralds. Tlie ceremonies wcie of < this 
nature : Wlien any neighbouring state 
had given sufiicient reason for tiie se- 
nate to su^ect a design of breaking 
with them; or had oiTered any violence 
or injustice to the subjects of Rome, 

wliich 
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which was enough to give them the re- ]MANIPULUS,|"jwaw«^M/e,Fr,)asmaU 
pute of enemies; one of tlie feckles, body of infantry, originally so called 
chosen out of the college upon this oc- among the Romans during the feign of 
casiun, and hahileil in the vest belong- Romulus. 

iiig to his ordf'r, together with his other It consisted of one hundred men, and 
ensigns and liabiliments, set fonvurd for in the days of the Consuls and first Caj- 
thc cncm/s country. As soon as he sars, of two hundred. Three Manipuli 
reached the coiiliiies, he pronounced a constituted a Roman cohort. Each 
formal dedaration of the cause of his Manipulus was commanded by two offi- 
arriyal, calling all the gods to witness, cers called centurions, one of whom act- 
and imprecating the divine vengeance ed as lieutenant to the other. A cenui- 
on himself and his country, if his rea- rion among the Romans, may be con- 
sons were not just. When he came to sidered in the same light, as we view a 
the chief city of the enemy, he again re- captain of a company in modern service, 
peated the same declaration, with some Every Manipulus made two centuries or 
addition, and withiill desired satisfaction. Ordhies. This, however, cannot be 
If they delivered into his power the au- said to have been the uniformestahlisli- 
thors of the injury, or gave hostages for ment oi formation of the Manipulus; 
security, he returned satisfied to Rome; for according to Varro and Vegctius, it 
if otherwise, they desired time to con- ^was the smallest bocly of men employed 
sider; he went away for ten days, and in the liomaii armies, and composed tlie 
then came again to hear their resolu- tenth part of a century. Spartian in his 
tion ; and this he did, in some cases, life of Sexcimiiis Niger, says it coiisistv 
three times ; but, if nothing was done ed only of ten soldiers. We have al- 
towards an accommodation in about ready observed, that it takes its name 
thirty days, he declared that the Ro- from Manipulus, which signifies a hand- 
mans would endeavour to assert their ful of straw; the latter having been 
right by their arms. After this, the he- fixed to a long pole to serve as a rally- 
raid was obliged to return, and to make ing signal, before the eagles were adopt- 
^ true report of his embassy before the ed. This circumstance has given rise to 
senate, assuring them of the legality of the modern expression, a handful of 
the war, which they w’ere now consult- imu,iinepoignie de gens. Vegctius, on 
ing to undertake ; and was then again on the other hand, says it comes from 
dispatched to perform the last part of manu.s, which signified i small body or 
the ceremony, which was to throw a handful of men collected together, and 
spear into, or towards the enemy's following the same standard : and Mo- 
country, in token of defiance, and as a destus as well as Varro, state it to have 
summons to war, pronouncing at the been so called, because, when they went 
same time a sot form of words to the into action, they took one another by 
like purpose. Kennett's Roman Anti- the hand, or fought all together. A 
quities, book iv. page 229. French writer conceives, that*Manipu- 

MANIGIilONS, the two handles on lus may be considered as one of those 
the back of a piece of ordnance. See parts of a modern battalion, which are 
Cannon. distributed in different rooms, &c. and 

MANIPLE. See Manipulus. which is called une chambrecy or a com- 
MANIPULARIS, ( manipulaire, Fr.) pany that messes together, 
from Maniple, a handful or bottle of According to some writers, the hand- 
straw. The chief officer in a part of ful of straw seems to have beeA suc- 
the Roman infantry called Manipulus, ceeded by a small flag of cloth, to which 
was so called. latter the term manipulus was also 

MANIPULE, Fr. See Manipulus. applied. . 

MANiPULEP^froI^cAm^ac, Fr. a cer- MANOEUVRE, (Manoeuvre, Fr.) 
tain quantity of iron or brass petards, manceuvres of war consist chiefly in hu-^ 
which may be thrown by the hand upon bituating the soldier to a variety of* 
an enemy. These petards and the me- evolutions, to accustom him to different 
thqdof making them are particularly de- movements, and to render his mind fa^ 
scrib^by Casimi in his work on artii- miliar with the nature of every princi- 
feiy/ '^'See Petakds, pie of offensive or defensive operation. 

. ' -The . 
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The regular maiicBuvres wliich are or- 
dered to be practised throughout the 
Britisli army, at review, are nineteen : 
they are detailed in the Rules and Re- 
gulations tor the Formations, Field 
Exercise, and Movements of his Majes- 
ty's Forces, with appropriate references 
to tlie several sections of that work, 
whicfi elucidate the mode of perforni- 
, irig them. 

The word manmuvre is frecpiently 
used in the French artillery to express 
the method with wliich a piece of ord- 
nance or mortar is raised and plact^d up- 
on its carriage by several hands, assist- 
ed by the crab or any other inaohiiie. ; 
111 a general acceptation of tlic term, I 
miumuvre. means that mechanical pro- 
cess by*wliich any weight is lifted. 

Tii MANOEUVRE, is to manage any i 
body or armed force in such a manner f 
as to ilerive sudden and unexpected ;ul- | 
^•intages before tlic enemy, from a su- 
perior talent in military movements. It 
consists in distributing equal motion to 
every part of a body of troops, to ena- 
ble the whole to form, or clnnigo their 
position, in the most expeditious and 
approjiriate method, to answer the pur- 

) loses required of a battalioii, brigade, or 
ine of cavalry, infantry, or artillery. It 
has always been laineiired, that men have 
been brouglit on service without being 
acquuintcil with the uses of the dilferent 
iiiaiuruvres tlicv have been practising ; 
lor having no ideas of any thing but the 
iiuiforinity of the parade, they lusluntly 
full into disorder and coiii'usiori when 
they lose the slop, or see a deviation 
from the straiglit linos they have been 
nccustoincd*to at exercise. It is a pity 
to see so much aticntioii conlined to 
show, and so little given to instruct the 
troops ill what may be of use to them 
on real service. 

No manmuvre should be executed in 
the presence of an enemy, unless pro- 
tected by some division of the troops. 

Grand MANOEUviir, tie Fr. 

this expression is peculiarly French, and 
niay be said to signify tlic dispositions 
of war upon a large scale. According 
to Marshul'Snxe these dispositions con- 
sist ohiedy in drawing troops up in such 
a manner, that the cavalry and infantry 
may support each other; but he objects 
to that arrangement by whicli compa- 
nies or platoons of infantry are inter- 
iui.\e^ with squadrons of hprse; for, as i 


he justly observes, if the latter should 
be beaten, the foot soldiers r must una- 
voidably be thrown into confusion by 
the enemy's cavalry, and be cut to pieces. 
For further particulars on this impor- 
tant article, b<'e Saxe’s lieveries, wliere 
he treats of La Grande Manoeuvre da 
Guerre, Am\ tlie Supplement to them by 
Baron d’Espaguac, page G9. 

Warlike Manoeuvues, ( manoeuvrei 
de guerre, Fr.) warlike maiueuvres, or 
the different exercises, &c. by w'hicli 
men are taught the military profession : 
these exercises, from the earliest periods 
of history, hiue been infinitely diver- 
silied. Vegetius, an ancient vvriier, re- 
marks, that the Romans, in oriler to 
enure tlieir raw troops to the fatigues 
of war, had specific regulations drawn 
up, by which every recruit was 'regular- 
ly praclised in martial exercise-s. These 
regulations were originally formed du- 
ring th(^ existence of iheir republic, and 
v\<.‘re afterwards confirmed by the em- 
perors Augustus and Adrian. 

It was particularly ordained, that the 
cavalry as well us the infantry should be 
zvalked out ( cl re niener d la promenade ) 
three limes every month. I'he foot were 
obliged to go ten miles beyond the lines 
of their encampiueiit. On these occa- 
sions they were regularly drawn up. 
But their inovemciits both in going and 
returning were frequently altered ; be- 
ing somelinies obliged to march at a ino- 
derate rale, and at otliers to increase 
their puce, and run. The same regula- 
tion liolcl good with respect to the ca- 
valry, winch was armed and divided in- 
to certain proportions called Tninia\ 
The troops on horseback went the same 
disiauce, and priKitiscd different evolu- 
tions on the road. Sometimes advanc- 
ing to attack, and at others suddenly 
wheeling round, to return to the charge 
with greviter impetuosity. These exer- 
cises were not, how'ever, conlined to 
open roads, or a Icv^l cuuiitry : both 
horse and foot w'cre frequently ordered 
to iT)‘.ikc their way llirough intricate 
passes, over cnigged liills, Ike. Jind tc 
accustom thcjusclves to every pqssiV® 
obstacle that might occur in mili*^^'y 
inovcments. 

This soecies of manoeuvre or 'baptis- 
ing exercise, has not obtained 
times. It is* now thought to 

teiich a raw recruit the 
3N. 
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lock, and to make him master ot a cer- || 
tain number of movnurnts by the || 
knowlcd(i»e of which he may be 'able to j 
make part of a well disciplined corjjs. 
How to march afrainst and attack an 1| 
enemy, or to meet his attack with skill ;j 
and steadiness; the^e piincipally con- j 
stitute the system of iiMjdent maiio u- I 
vres, and are better understood by the 
name of evolutions, tn the Hritish ser- '• 
vice 'there is a speeifjc number of nui- [| 
riftuivres or evolutions to which e\erv ( 
regiment must conl'onn, and witli the |j 
particular practice of which every of- 
licer and soldier must be made iiitiinate- 
Iv acquainted. As these are ckm ailed in ;* 
the General Rules and llegidalious, j 
published by Authority, we shall c'on- jj 
tent ourselves with referring to them. ;; 

MATS nX’ VUE K, Fr. to mamruvie. 
Tins verb, in the French laneuage, may j; 
be applied two ways; as, Mantrnvrer i 
hs roilvSy to iiiaiuige. the sails and tackle | 
of a vessel. . 

TVI-vNtKUvr.ER (les TraitprSf to make j 
soldiers go through their dilfcrc'nt man- j 
opiivres. Cen troupes otif hienvi(tnofuv7\"y ' 
those soldiers have ably, mano'uv red. i 

£icn ou ittal MAN(ra;vui:n, Fr. sig- j 
nifies to mameuvre well or ill; as, un \ 
tel gtneral ou officicr a bicn w anau\ re a j 
id passage, a tel endruit^ such a gc'iieral i 
inaiaeuvred well at such a passage or 
quarter; wais int tel d riml waaaiirrc d i 
ia defense ou d l\iitnquc dc tel posfe, but j 
such an ollircr nuiiitruvrcd extremely ; 
ill in his del'ence or attack of such a | 
post. The word manoeuvre is origi- | 
nally derived from the Latin Manus : 
Opus. [ 

MANtKUVRTKR, Fr. any officer 
Vrho is perfectly accpiainted w ith the art 
of inanceuvring. 

MANax'VRifR is also applied to a 
troop or company, and even to a whole; 
army, whose evcdutioiis are done with 
correctness. 

]VI.iNCErvinrft, Fr, a sea phrase, 
which is frequently used among the 
. French, to signify that an officer not only 
mderstaiids all the ditferent w'ords of 
c^maiid, but can thorougldy munceuvre 
his ship. It is common to say, il esl 
W *\tnfiUeurs manauvi'iers qui soient 
sur lie i.s one of the ablest sea offi- 
<ier9 service. 

MAN Krj£ii^ I#';., to miss; tobede- 
£cieDt in^ thing; as nmiquer i sa 
parole f to paroi(*^ 


Une firnw d feu Makquj;, Fr, a fiie- 
arni, or iiiusquet misses tire. ’ 

Makoiter dc munitions, Fr. to be iu 
w'ant of stores and uminunition. 

Manquer de ca’iir, Fr. to be irreso- 
lute; to want courage. 

Manouer de foi, Fr. to break one's 
word; t(» be guilty of a brcaeli of faith. 

Manquer une oceusion, Fr. to let 
slip an «)pportunity. ' t 

M vxquer kV/c, Fr. to escape nar- 
rowly. 

MANTEAU, Fr This word, wdiich 
literally signifies a cloak, is frequently 
used among the French to exjiress the 
covrrini; that hussars or light infantry 
tnM»|)h carry for the double purpose ol' 
shielding their bodies from the incle- 
mcncicB of ihc weather in oiitpdsts, &c. 
and for spreadiog over their lieads, by 
means of poles, when they occasiomdiy 
hall, and take a position. 

AJvmeau d*armes, Fr. a piece tfT 
ticking made in the form of a cone, 
with which a stand of aims is secured 
against I he rain. This case is sometimes 
mad'o with stiaw', or the branches of 
lrfe>. 

Mam PA f iHuoincur, Fr. In tht 
days of cluvalrv the Muni cun d^honneur, 
or roho of honour, was the greatest or- 
nament that could be worn, })y a knight, 
when he w'as not armed. It was of a 
bright scarlet dye, very long, and lined 
with ermine. \V hen any gentleman was 
knightc'd he received lhi,s robe of ho- 
nour fioni the king Iiimself. 

Garder les Mamkaox, Fr. a figura- 
tive expression used among the French 
to signify a bye-standcr.— j[p is inor« 
immedidlely applicable to seconds in a 
duel. 

M/VNTFLFTS, in a military sense, 
arc either single or double, composed of 
groat plunks of wood, of about 5 feet 
high, and 3 inches thick. 'Fhe single 
ones are sometimes covered with tin, 
made musket-proof, which the pioneers 
generally roll before them, being fixed 
upon wheels, to cover them from tha 
enemy's fire, in opening the trenches, or 
carrying on the sap, The double 
ones form an angle, and stand square,, 
making two fronts, wliich cover both the* 
front and flunk of the sappers, &c. when 
at work: these have double planks, 
with earth rammed in between them :• 
they are 5 feel high and 3 in breadth, 

• « amt . 
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mnd are boinetimes covered A\itli [jlutes 
of iron. 'J'hey may with propriety l»e 
called a moving parapet, having u bliafi 
to guide them by. 

MANTONET, Vr. a small piece of 
wood or iron, which is notched, for the 
purpose of hanging any tiling upon it. 
The pegs in soldiers rooms are some- 
times so callcMl. 

. MAiVfJAl.. — In a general accepta- 
tion of the word, means any thing done 
by tlie hand. 

Manoai. crcrrisc, a regulated nu- | 
thod wliich olliccrs and soldiers arc 
taught, for the purpose of n'lulcriiig 
them familiar with the lllU‘^'plCt, and 
of adapting their persons to ini'ilaiy 
movements iiiuh^r arms. This exorcist 
has lati?ly ujuliTgone some alteration; 
the words of coimnaiid aio — Scniu 
arms — Shoulder ar/ua — Order ariui — 
Fiv lunjoHfts — Shoulder — Vreseut 

/h'tus — Shoulder arms — Port emn ^ — 

Charf^e hni/onrfs^Shouldc^' ten ei — JJ- 
eauce (frui'i — S/iouidcr news — Support 
arms —Cu?'fy arms ; wliich heiiig sc\«’- 
rally explained under their alj''i'd'<lieul 
arrangement, it is imncvcssa-y heic to 
troulile the reader with furtlu'r detail. 

MANUMALISTi:, Ee. from the La- 
tin, inaiinhalista. A cross how'. 

MANUJ«A(;TUItES demurs, IV. 
places approjiriated for the ninnufac- 
tiiring ot arms. During the old go- 
\ermnciit of France, three places were 
appropriated f«>r the mannfacturing of 
arms; one at Maubeuge, one at Cliarle- 
ville and Nonrzoii, and the third at St. 
Etienne eii loiret. These were called 
Royal manufactories of arms for pub- 
lic service.* A director-general super- 
intended the whole, to whom every per- 
son concerned in the undertaking was 
subject, and who was himself subordi- 
nate to those artillery iiispeetors and 
comptrollers, that were severally ap- 
pointed by the grand master of the ord- 
nance Ittnil the secretary at wtir. 

MAI*, in a inilitaiy and geographical 
sense, is a plane figure, representing the 
surface of the earth, or a part thereof, 
according to the laws of perspective; 
distinguishing the situation of cities, 
'mountains, rivers, roads, &c. 

Ill maps these three things are essen- 
tially luicessary. t.That all places have 
the same situation and distance from 
the great circles therein, as on the globe, 
to bl^w tlieir parallelS| lon^iludes; zones, 


eliiiiatcs, and celestial appearances. 
That their magnitudes I . proportiona- 
ble to the real miigniludes on the globes. 
3. That all places have the ^^sanie situa- 
tion, bearing, and distance, as on the 
earth itsi’lf. 

Maps are either universal, which ex- 
hibit the w fiole surface of the earth ; or 
partial, which exhibit some pariieular 
part thereof: etuh kind Is called geo- 
graphical or land maps, in contradistinc- 
lion tojiydrogriipliical or sea m.ips, re- 
pu^enting the seas, and sea-coasls, pro- 
perly called charts. i 

As a iiia[)is a representation of some 
part of the surface of the earth dclinea- 
led upon a plane, the eni th, being round, 
no part of ilit splionc.il -•i facc of can 
be aciMirately e'Ahibited upon a plane; 
and therefore some have proposed glo* 
bular maps. For this purpose a plate 
of bra might be haimnercd, or at a 
h‘s.s ex pence a pii'ce of paste-bo.ird might 
• be funned into a si’gmciit of a sphere, 
and covered on its convex side with a 
map projected in the same manner as 
l!io papers of the eoinmoii globe are, 
A map made in this method would show 
every tiling in the same manner, as it 
would be seen upon a globe of the siime 
diameter, with the sphere upim the seg- 
ment of which it was delineated: and, 
indeed, maps of this sort would m efiVet 
be segments of such a globe; but they 
are not in common use. 

The ancients described all parts of the 
known earth in one general map. lu 
this view^ one of them compaies the 
shape of the earth to the leather of a 
sling, whose length exceeds its breadth: 
the length of the then known parts of 
the earth from east to west was consi- 
derably greater than from north to 
south ; for which reason, the fonner of 
these was culled die longitude, and tli« 
other the latitude. 

The modern general maps arc sucli as 
give us a view' of an c,ntire heinispliere, 
Ur half of the globe ; and are projected 
upon the plane of some great circle, 
which terminates the projected herni*;- 
phere, and div ides it from the other half 
of the globe, at the equator, the meri- 
dian, or hori/oii of some place. From 
the circle tlie projection is clenominalcd, 
and said to he equatorial, meridional, or 
liorizontal. * 

Particular maps are such as exhibit 
3 N '2 to 
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to US \ci^b tlinn :iii licmis-plierc : of this 
sort are mapt. f I'tlie t^real quartei a into 
which tho earth is (liviiieti, us Knrope, 
Asia, Africa, and Amcririi ; or maps of 
particular Kingdoms, provinces, coun- 
tries* or of Ie!»s( r ^ii^t^icts. 

A particular map is a ))art of a gene- 
ral one, and may be made upon the same 
principles, as by projecting a large he- 
misphere, and takings so much of it as 
the Map is d»?signcd to contain. When 
we are to delineate a map of the ^mailer 
part of tlie earth, if it be near the equa- 
tor, the meridians and parallels may be 
represented by cqui-distanlsLraigbt lines; 
if at some distaiuR; from the equator, the 
parallels may be equi-distant straight 
lines, and tlie^meridians straight lines, 
a little converging towards the ncarcbc 
pole; or the meridians may be straight 
lines converging towards the nearest 
pole, and the parallels circular. 

When we are to make a map of a very 
small district, as of a couiiiy or hun- 
dred, whatever part of the eartli it be in, 
the meridians and parallels may be equi- 
distant straight lines, drawn through 
every minute, &c. of loiigilndo, in pro- 
portion as the largeness of the map will 
allow. See Px-OTTI^’G and Scrvkv- 

JNG, 

The use of maps is obvious froni tlicir 
construction. The degrees of the meri- 
dians and parallels shew the longitude 
and latitude of places; their bearings 
from each other appear from inspec- 
tion ; and their distances from each other 
may l>c measui ed by the di\ isioiis on tlie 
meridian, equator, or scales. See Gi:o- 

CRAPIIY. 

M All ATS, Fr. a marsh. Tliis spe- 
cies of soil alfords great defence and se- 
curity to any stiong fort, whicli i.s sur- 
rounded by it. 

ToMARAUDK, to plunder. This 
word is, by respectable authority, sug- 
gested to have been derived from a pro- 
per name. We read in Gnstavus Adol- 
phus, that one IMcrodf', a bold and 
cntcrpri/iiig Spanish jiartisan of some 
distinction, was in the habits of making 
depredations and incursions, at the hearl 
of a party, which dis regard €;d the com- 
mon laws and regulations tif war. He 
afterwards fell a victim to his own rash- 
ness. lA confirmation ot^ this opinion, 
Harte, in his history of the life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, malces the following 
observations; vide page 70, vol, ii,'— 


“ .According to strict orthography, we’ 
ought to write mcrodcurs, and not ma- 
raiaifrs. The trntli is, these partisans 
took their name from a Count do Mr.- 
ROUE, a hrutal and lierntions oilieer in 
these wars, who was killed in a dinnkeii 
quarrel by Joha de \Vc7't. From this, 
man’s j?ractu*e, a plunderer and a ra- 
vibher was s nr named me r odist a^ hy the 
Sp.inishaiid Italian soldiers, who served 
tlsen nml.T the emperor : from whence 
came the Frencli word Marauder, 
wliich the Mareclial rle Luxemburg al- 
ways spelt iMAiiODRUR. Reflexions /Ifz- 
HUjires ct Rolitiques dc hanta Cruz, 
Tom. iii. 

This word is, however, to be found in 
Oombanld, a French writer i^if liigli 
fishion in bis time; wdio was near .SO 
voais old lupore Ousfaru^ 7cas horn; 
whose chief patrons (except Madame dc 
Rambouillel,) Henry the Imirtb, and 
Marie dc Medici, died htjore Gnstavus 
71' ns hint;; and who was near sixty 6c- 
fore Gitsf fmts ’a ent loiiar ! 

The word in Gombauld (as it is also 
in Moliere) is 'maraud (now more usu- 
ally marundcur ) to express the pe rpe- 
trator (»f the act ; the man w ho goes d 
(a maraudey viz. 

Voyant la, sp/endeury non communCy 
Dont ccMarvud est rc7'etUy 
Qtii ne di roily que la Rorlune 
V'eut fairc enrai!;er In Vertu ! 

Healing wljut w'ealth, wealth liardly 

heard ! 

I’his vile Mni audcr dares to steal. 

One almost thinks(.’hancc tlius has err’d, 
That Virtue’s temper she might feel! 

On the other hum), it .is. asserted 
I by a coi rcsjiondent that the word has 
been long sinct* traced to Maroud, whit'h 
in Jlchi'ero also cxjiresscs a man guilty 
of fraud ami rapine. From ihencc it 
has pased, with deflections, not very 
violent in language, through the Greek 
and JMlin, 

The word is not in Johnson, though 
it might have indulged him in his flue 
manner, as a moralist, and as an anti- 
gallicati loo, on the horrible enormity of 
a marauder ; for which we have no 
word but v\ hat we must borrow from 
the Fi'cnehman or ihcJcw! 

MARAUOE, Fr. the act of maraud-^ 
ing. This w'ord specifically means the 
theft or depredation which a soldier 
commits tlie peasautry of the 

• couratry. 
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country, and for which offence he is 
punished with death in all foreign ser- 
vices. 

Aller en Maraude, to go out ma- 
rauding. 

MAIIAUDER, ( marmuleur, Fr.) a 
marauder. This term is not strictly 
Fiiiglish. Its signification, however, is 
generally the same in all services. Any 
soldier tliat steals out of camp, armed 
or unarmed, for the purpose of pillaging 
the country, is a marauder, and is lia- 
ble, upon conviction, to be punished 
with death, or such other punishment 
as by a general court-martial shall be 
awarded. 

MARAUDING, in a mUiLary smse, 
the aejof pluiuleriijg, which is generally 
comiiiitted by a party ()f soldiers, w ho, 
w'ithout any order, go into the neigh-* 
bouring houses or villageSjl w'heii the 
^I'iny is either in camp or in irarrison, to 
pili’er and destroy, iSce.. iVlarandcrs are 
a disgrace to the camp, to the military 
profession, atid deserve no better quar- 
ters from their offeers than they give, 
to poor peasant's, The erime of 
inaramllng is indeed provided against 
liv Sect. ,\iv. Article wiii. of the Articles i 
ofWm. ^ ' 

MARC, Fr. a weight equal to eight 
ounces, fii France, it is usual for sil- 
ver-smiths and jewellers, to take a marc 
at that standaifl, but when articles of 
greater hulk and grosser qualily than 
those they deal in, arc brought to the 
scale, the rnarc contains 16 ounces to 
the pound. All stores an<l ammunition 
were a}q)re(a>it('d by this measure. 

A MARCH, (nne mitrche, Fr,} is the 
moving of a body of men from one 
place to another. Care must be taken 
in marching troojis, that they are not 
lialile to he flanked or intercepted; for 
of all operations none is more dilhcult, 
because they must not only be directed 
to the objects they have in view', hut ac- 
cording to tlic nioveinents the enemy 
may have made. 

Of all the mechanical parts of war, 
none is more essential thali that of 
marching. It may he justly called the 
key which leads to all important mo- 
tions and luano'uvrcs of an army; for 
they depend entirely on this point. A 
man can he attacked in four diiferciU 
ways; in the front, on botli flanks, and 
in the rear: but he cart defend Iiimself, 
annoy the euemy^ only when placed 


with his face tow'ards him. Hence it 
follows, that the general object of 
marching is reduced to three points 
only; to march fonvards, and on both 
sides, because it is impossible to do it 
for any time backw'ards, and by that 
means face the enemy wherever he pre- 
sents himself. The different steps to be 
made use of are three: slow, c|uick, and 
oblique. The first is proper in advanc- 
ing, when at a considerable distance 
from the ehemy, and when the ground 
is unequal, that the line may not bo 
broken, and that a regular fire may bo 
kept up without intermission. Tlie se- 
cond IS chiefly necessary,, when you 
want to anticipate the enemy in occupy- 
ing some post, in passing a defile, and, 
above all, in attacking an intrenchment, 
to av-oiiL being a long while exposed to 
the fire of the artillery and small arms, 
&c- 'J’he third step is of infinite conse- 
quence, both in the infantry and caval- 
ry; columns may be opened and formed 
into lines, ami, vice I'vrm, lines into co* 
iumns, by this kind of step, in a lesser 
space, and conseiiuently in less time, 
than by any other method w hatsoever. 
In coming out of a defile, you may in- 
stantly f(»rm the line without presenting 
the Hank to the enemy. The line may 
he formed though ever so near to the 
enemy, with safety, because }ou face 
him, and can with ease and safety pro- 
! teci and cover the motion of the troops, 
while they are coming out of the defiles 
and Ibnning. 'J’he same thing may be 
equally executed, when a column is to 
he formed, in order to adv ance or re- 
treat; which is a point of iufinile con- 
sequem'e, and should be established as 
an axiom. 

"I’hc order of march of the troops must 
be so disposed, that eae.li should arriv'a 
at their reiide/vous, if possible on the 
same dav'. The quartcr-niaster-general, 
or his deputy, with an able engineer, 
should sudiciciitly reconnoitre the coun- 
try, 'to obtain a perfect knowledge both 
of that and of the enemy, before he 
forms his routes. 

Befoic a march, the army generally 
receives f-evcral days bread. The quar- 
ter-masters, camp-colour-mcn, and pio- 
neers, parade according to orders, and 
inarch nmtiediately after, conuunnded 
by the quarter-iiiaster-general, or his de- 
puty. They tiie to dear the roads, level 
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the 'ways, make preparations for tlie 
march of the army, The ^t nera!, 
for instance, fjeats at 2, the nsu‘?}tbh/, at 
' 9} and the army lo iiuirch in 30 minutes 
after. L'pon beating tlie pencr'ulj the 
Tillage ajid general oliicer’s guards, 
quarter and rear-guard>, join their re- 
spective coip.'s; and the army pack up 
their baggage. Upon beating tlie arr,nn~ 
the tents arc to be struck, and sent 
with the baggage lo the place appoint- 
ed, &c. 

The companies draw up in their seve- 
ral streets, and the rolls uit* called. At 
.the time appointed, the drunnnn » aie to 
heat a march, and tilers play at the head 
of the line ; upon which the companies 
march out from their se\cra] stiects, 
form battalions as they advance to the 
head of the line, and then halt. 

The several battalions will be formed ! 
into columns by the juljutaiit-general, 
and the order of inarch, \'c. bo given to ! 
the general olliccrs who lead the cvi- 
Suiniis. 

The cavalry generally man h by re::i- 
ments or squadrons. The licavy .'util- 
lery always keep the grtat roads, in the 
center of the columns, escorted by a 
Strong party of infantry and cax alrv. — 
The lieUl-picces move with the co- 
lumns. 

Each soldier generally marches with 
CO rounds of powder and ball, and three 
^ood flints; one of which is to be fi'cd 
in the cock of lus lirehick. The routes 
must be so formed, that no column may 
cross another on the march. 

MAlK^dl ! ( »ia?rlic, I'r.) as a w'ord of 
rominaiul, whenever it is given singly, 
iovai’iably denotes that ojJumry time is 
to he taken; when the iiiurcii is 
meant, that word will jirecedc the other. 
The w'ord inarch, marks ihe beginning 
of inovemenis iVom the halt ; but It is 
not "iveu wdien the body is m previous 
motion. It should be sharp, clear, and 
distinct. • 

In jMarchixo, every soldier must be 
well balanced on his liiiihs: his arms 
-and hands, without sliflhess, must be 
kept steady by his sides, and imt sulfer- 
etl to vibiate. lie must nut be allowed 
to stoop forward, still less to leai; back, 
llis body must he kept square to the 
front, and thrown rather mpre forward 
111 mulching than wlien halted, that it 
may accompany the movement of the 
]6g and ; the liaiu must be stretch- , 


cd, but without stiffening the knee: the 
toe u little pointed, and kept near the 
ground, so that the shoe-soles may not 
be visible to a person in front: theiiead 
to be kept well up, straight to the front, 
and the eyes not suffered to be cast 
down : the foot, without being drawn 
back, must be placed flat on the ground. 
Page 6, Seri . 5, Rules and Regulations. 

With deference to the prevailing 
mode of drilling, we cannot help ob- 
serving, I, hat the object so generally re- 
commended, of keeping the body erect, 
and the legs well stretched and pointed, 
would be effectually gained, were re- 
i cruits, when they are first placed under 
the moulding hand of the drill seijeant, 
tauglit and gradually accustoim'd to step 
well out from the haunches. This iiie- 
,thod is invariably practised among the 
I reach, who are unquesliomihly not 
only the best dancers, but the most ex- 
pert movers on foot in the world. 

(}m?c/i:-Maiu n, a movement by which 
troops advance at I he rate of 108 steps 
in the minute, each of 30 inches, making 
270 feet in a minute. 

O/nc/v-M as a word of command, 

signifies, that the troops should move in 
quick time. 

i)7oa’-AJi\Rrn, a movement by which 
troops a(l\’anctt at the rate of 75 steps 
in the miimle. 

In order to teach a recruit tlie just 
leiigih of pace, accurate distances must, 
he marked out on the ’ ground, along 
W’hich he should be practised. 

WhecUng-^lxRv.n, or quickest ^/;wc,is 
120 steps of 30 inches each, or 300 feet 
in the Tiiiimte. ^ • 

This is the most rapid movement by 
which men under arms, or otherwise 
when formed, go from line into column, 
or come from column into line. The 
regulation prescribes 120 steps of 30 
inches eacli, or .300 feet in the minute. 
I’his is applied chiefly to the purpose of 
wheeling, and is the rate at which all 
bodies accomplish their wheels, the out- 
ward file stepping 33 indies, whether 
the wheel be from line into column, 
during the march in column, or from 
column into line. In this time also 
should divisions double* and move up, 
when passing obstacles in line; or when 
in the column of march, the front of 
divisions is increased or diminisJied. 

A Maacii, (la mrchCj Fr.) a certain 
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lUne or concord of notes, which is adapt- 
ed to the movement of aiiy particular 
body of troops, as the grenadier^s inarch, 
the march of the Marscllois, la marche 
des JariiszaireSf the march of the Jani- 
larics. 

Marching to the front or rear. As 
this is confessedly one of the most dilh- 
ciilt operations in military movements, 

• we shall extract from pages ^4 and 3.>, 
of the Rules and ReKulaiions, as pub- 
lished by authority, the lirst principles 
by which men are taught to mavcli to- 
gether, referring the reader, at the same 
time, to page ‘i 1 for a more minute in- 
struction as far as it regards the indivi- 
dual. 

“ 'Fhe person instructing a platoon 
will, before he puts it in motion to front 
or rear, indicate which flank is to direct, 
by giving the word flifcs Ki^ht ! or 
l\^ts heft I and then Jilarch. Should 
file right be the directing flank, the 
commander of tiie platoon himself will 
lix on objects to march upon, in a line 
truly per})endicular to the front of tlie 
platoon ; and when the left flank is or- 
dered to direct, he and his covering ser- 
jeant will shift to the left of the front 
lank, and take such objects to march 
upon. 

The conductor of the platoon, before 
the word wa/c7/ is given, will endeavour 
to remark some distant object on the 
ground, in his own front, and perpendi- 
cular to the directing flank, he wjll then 
observe some neaier and intermediate 
])oiiit, in tbe same line, such us a stone, 
iiift, &c. these he will move upon with 
accuracy^ ^nd as ho approaches the 
nearest of tliese points, he must from 
time to time chuse fresh ones, in the 
original direction, which he will by 
these means preserve, never having 
fewer than two such points to move 
upon. If no object in the true line can 
be ascertained, liis own squareness of 
person must determine the direction of 
the marcli. 

The game observations hold good in 
all movements to front or rear, or from 
either flank; and the only way to exe- 
. cute them with accuracy, is for the 
leader to look cut for si nail interme- 
diate points of march. See page 87, 
Part III. of Rules and Rcgplatioiis, 

March a battalion in File, is to 
advance from the right, left, or center 
. vf apy given number of men, for the 


purposes of countermarching, or' of 
closing, or opening «'ui interval in line. 
On these occasions the w hole step oif 
together, at the w ord march, and halt at 
the word halt. At the vf(m\ front, th« 
whole front, and t!ie officers and ser- 
jeants resume their several posts in line, 
Whenever more than one company 
march in tile, the olVicers are out of the 
ranks during the inaVch, on the left of 
the leading tile, when the right is in 
front, and on the right when the left is 
in front. They are of iisi‘ in prrneiTing 
tlie liii6 and slop, as the rear ofliccr ne-' 
cessarily keeps the puce, and inarcljes 
on the exact perpendicular line of his 
coverer. When a company is inarctied 
I off singly, or flies into or out of column, 
the otlicer is invaiiaoly t(i he in front. 
It sometimes iiappens, that a hatialion 
standing in iiarrmv ground, may he oli- 
liged lo form otien column from its lead- 
ing liaiilv, either before or beliiiid that 
flank, before or behind its other flank; 
or, before or belnnd any central part of 
the liiK\ 

To March in Fite before the Right 
Flank. \Vlien the riglit platoon or 
company has moved on, the rest of the 
l)uttalioii luce to the light, and march in 
Inc; tlio divis'ons tlien successnely 
front, following eacli other, and taking 
tlie Icutling one for their regulating com- 
pany. 

To March in File behind the Right 
Flank. The whole face to the right, 
and nmich by word of command; at 
which iiistiiiit the right division coun- 
lermavclies to the rear, fronts^ ami 
move.s forward; whilst every otner di- 
vision successively moves on in the same 
manner (having previously counter- 
marched) and continues till the whole 
is in column. 

To March hefvre any central Point or 
the Lift Flank. 'J’iie bat talion makes a 
successive cjuntcrmarch, frvJMi t!sc right 
fl'iiik towarils the Uli', and wIkhi the 
right division is arrived at tiie point 
from whence it is to advance in column, 
it again countermarches lo its right, a 
space equal to its front, then faces, 
moves on, and is thus successively fol- 
lowed by part of the battalion. The 
other part of the battalion, beyond the 
point of advancing, inwards, when 
necessary makes a progressive marcli in 
file, and then fronts. Each divivision 

belong. 
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lielonging to this part of the battalion 
follows successively till the whole stand 
in column. 

To March iy Files behind the Center 
or Left Flank, The right proportion of 
the battalion countermarches from the 
right by hies successively by the rear, 
and the other proportion of the battalion, 
according to ciiruinstiinces makes a 
progressive march by files from its right 
to the central point, and there begins to 
countcriiiarch ; at that point the leading 
or head division/7‘on^sinto coliiinti,aiid 
moves on, each successive division doing 
die same. When the left of a battalion 
is to be in front, the same operations 
take place by an inverse march of the 
several divisions. 

This method, however, of marching 
by files into open column, should he re- 
solved to as little as poshible, and never 
‘ when it cmi be convenirntly avoided. 
The formation of open column from 
battalion and line is better done by the 
wheelings of companies, subdivisions, or 
sections, iiee page lii3 lufaniry Re- 
gulations. 

To March up in order, \s to 

Advance towards the euemy^s line \utij u 
4}uick but firm and steady pace, till you | 
get within a few paces of tlu' opjiosing 
body, when an increased rapidity imist 
- be given to the whole, so iliac the men 
may be said to run ; but the oHicers on 
Cliis occasion must be particularly atten- 
tive to their several divisions, keeping 
them well dressed to their centre, and 
thereby preventing dangerous openings, 
and consequent coiifiisiun. The French 
call this the pas de Charley which see 
under L’as. 

Points of March, are two objects 
which ought always to be prepared for 
the direction of any considerable body, 
every leader of which who moves direct- 
Jy fo vard in front, must take care to 
conduct it in a line perpendicular to that 
front. But shouid a leader eitiier in 
file or front, have only one marked point 
of march ascertained to him, he will 
himself instantly look out fur his small 
intermediate points. 

'ib M arc II in JUe to aflanky is to res 
duce a line by inarching out froid its 
several divisions towards a given flank, 
there to remain in close or open column, 
of brigades, regiments, grand divisions, 
companies, &c. According to the regu- 
ktioQ%-Bothiiig is more essential iu all { 


deployments into line, and in the inter- 
nal movements of the divisions of thg 
battalion, thun the accuracy of the 
inarch in file. After iiicing, and at the 
word marchy the whole are directed to 
step off at the same instant, eacli man 
replacing, or rather overstepping the 
foot of his jireccdiiig comrade ; that is, 
the right foot of the second man comes 
witliiii the left foot of the first, and thua 
of every one, more or less overlapping, 
according to the closeness, or openness 
of tlie files and the Icngtii of step. The 
front rank vvill march straiglit along the 
given hue, each soldier of that rank 
must look along the necks of those be- 
fo *c him, and never to right or left. 
'File center and rear-ranks must look 
to, and K'gulate themselves their 
leaders of the front rank, and always 
dies'* in their file. Although file-march- 
ing is generally piade in quick time, it 
must also be practised in ordinary tinu. 
See (Jencial Rcgulalioiis, part 1st, page 

1\TaR('H of a battalion in linc^ is a re- 
gular coniinuiiy of tiles advancing fbr- 
vuiid in two or three ranks, esieli rear 
file preserving a perpendicular ilireetion 
to its leader, and the ranks la iiig kept 
. parallel to each other at given distances; 

I so that tilt whole line shall continue 
j straight, without being det’orincii by a 
concavity or convcMty of figure. [ii 
the last printed regulations, it has been 
I ob»ei-v’ed, that the march of the hattH- 
‘ lion in line, either to front or rear, be- 
ing the most iinportain and most difb- 
I cult t»f all movcnieiils, every exertion of 
tile comiiiandiiig oiiicer, and every ut- 
teiitibnofuilicers and men, becoino pecu- 
liarly nectssary to attain this end. Tiio 
great and indispensable requisites of this 
operation are, that the direction of the 
march be perpendicular to the front of 
the battalion as then standing; that the 
shoulders and body of eacli individual 
be perfectly square, that the files ‘touch 
lightly, and finally, that an accurate 
equality of cadence and length of step he 
given by the {dvaiiced seijeants, whom 
the battalion in every respect must co- 
ver, and which equality of cadence ami 
length of step every individual must fol- 
low and comply with. If these essen- 
tial rules are not observed, its direction 
w’ill he lost, the ditFerent parts will open 
and attempt to clo^e^ and by so doing, 
c a 4*oat- 
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a. ot' the whole wili < iisiu*, aud 

liisorder will arisse at a time when the 
remedy ib so clillicuit, and perfect order 
so imperiously w'arited. 

In order to ensure these essential re- 
quisites, uiid to produce ])crfcct correct- 
ness, two or ,iiiore directiiii; serjeants 
must be trained to this peculiar objeci, 
on whose exactness of cadence, rogula- 
iity of step, squareness of body, and 
precision of movemeiit, the jj;reatest de- 
pendance can be placed. The habitual 
post of the two directin" serjeants in 
the battalion, is to be in the center ol' 
the baltulion, betwixt the colours. One 
of them is posted in the front-rank, and 
one in the rear, that they thereby may 
be ready to move out when the batta- 
lion is Ai march; another also covers 
ihein in the supernumerary rank. 

Whenever the battalion is formed in 
line and halted, the front-directing ser- 
jftmt, after having placed himself per- 
fectly and srjuarcly in the rank, must 
instantly cast his eyes down the ccntie 
of his body, from tfie junction of his 
t^vo heels, and by icpeated trials endea- 
vour to take up and prolong a line per- 
pendicular to himself, and to the batta- 
lion ; for this purpose he is by no means 
lo begin with looking out for a distant 
object, but if such by chance should 

{ irescnt itself in the jirolougatioii of the 
iiie, extending from his own person, he 
may remark it. lie is therefore ratber 
lo observe and take up any accideiiLal 
small point on the ground, within 100 
or 150 paces. Tiiteriiiediatc ones can- 
not be wanting, nor the renewal of such 
as he at ter jk’^rds successively appruaclics 
to ii^ hi» march. In this inanner he is 
prepared, subject to the future correc- 
tion of the comihaiuling oliiccr, to con- 
duct the inarch. 

To March forward or advance in line, 
when the battalion has been halted and 
corrcctljf dressed, is to step off, accord- 
ing to any given word of command, in 
quick or ordinary time, and to march 
over a perpendicular line of direction, 
wiclmut deviating to the riglit or left, or 
unnecessarily opening or closing during 
Xhe movement. According to the last 
printed reguluticns, the commanding 
olficer having previously placed liiinself 
10 or 12 paces behind the exact line 
of the directing serjeant, will, if such 
£le could be depended on, us standing 
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truly perpendicular to the battalion, 
(and great care must be taken to place 
it 90,) remark the line of its prolonga- 
tion, and thereby ascertain the direction 
in which it should march ; but, as such 
precision cannot be relied on, he will, 
from his own eye, and from having the 
square of the battaliqii before him, with 
promptitude make such correction, and 
observe such object to the riglit or left, 
as may appear to him the true one; and 
in doing this, he will not at once look 
out for a distant object, but vv ill hit on 
it, by prolonging the line fiom the per- 
son ol lluMlireciingscrjeaiit to the front: 
or ho will order the covering serjeant to 
run out 20 paces, and will place him in 
the Hue ill which ho lliiiiks the bat- 
talion ought to advance. The directing 
^serjeant then takes his direciion along 
the line whicli passes from himsflf, be- 
twixt the heels of the ad va need ser- 
jeanl, and preserves such line in ad- 
vancing, liy constantly keeping his ob- 
ject in vipw% 

When the commanding oITicer gives 
the caution (Ihc battalion xcil I advance) 
the front directing serjeant moves out 
C accurate and exact paces in ordinary 
time, halts; the two otner scrjcanis, vviib 
were behind him, move up on each side 
of iiiiii, and an ofiicer from the rear, 
replaces iu the front rank, the leading 
serjeant. The center serjeanr, in nn)v- 
ing out, marches and ludls on liis own 
obseiTotl points, and the two oilier ser- 
jeants dress and square tlieinseKcs ex- 
actly by him. If the commanding olii- 
cer is satisfied, that the center serjeant 
has moved out la the true direction, lie 
wiir.iutiniatc as much; if he thinks he 
lias swerved to right or left, h^ will di- 
rect him to biiiig up the shoiilder on 
that side, the smallest degree possible, 
in order thereby lo change liis direction, 
and to take new points on the ground, 
towards the opposite hand. 'I'he line of 
direction being thus a»ccrtaint’d, at the 
word ihurch, the whole battalion in- 
stantly ^tep oir, and without turning 
the head, eyes are glanced towards the 
colours in the front-rank; the replacing 
ofiicer betwixt the colours, preserves, 
duriiig the movement, his exact distance 
of d paces from the advanced serjeant, 
and is the giyde of the battalion. The 
center advanced serjeant is answenible 
for tlie direction, and the equal cadence 
3 O and 
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and length of step; to these objects he 
alone attends, while the other two, scru- 
pulously conforming to his position, 
muin^uin their parallelism to tne front 
of the battalion, and thereby present 
an object, to which it ought to move 
square: they are not to suffer any other 
considerations to distract their utten- 
cion. They must notice and conform 
to the direction of the commander only, 
and if any small alteration in their po- 
sition he ordered, that alteration must 
be gradually and coolly made. 

These are the essential points, which 
the leading serjeants must he rendered 
perfect in, and to which every coin- 
niandiiig officer will pay the most mi- 
nute attention. With respect to the 
officers in the ranks, they can only be 
observant of their own personal exact- 
ness of march, and must consider them- 
selves, as forming part with the aggre- 
gate of the men, subject to the same 
principles of movement, and in no shape 
or sense independent of them. They 
are not to attempt to dress their com- 
panies by looking along the front, or by 
calling to the individuals who compose 
it. lly so doing, they must naturally 
destroy the exact parallelism of the rank 
they stand in, and by degrees, eU'ectual- 
ly derange tlie march : the care of cor- 
recting any errors in the front line, be- 
longs to the officers in the icar. 

Well-trained soldiers, indeed, know 
the remedy that is required, and will 
gradually apply it. 

Tlie colours, as far as tlu-ir natural 
weight and casualties of the weather 
will admit, must be carried uniformly 
and upright, thereby to facilitate the 
moving and dressing of the line. But 
it frequently happi^is in windy weather, 
and in movement o\cr rougli ground, 
that very little dependence can be placed 
on the officer who carries them, for a 
true direction, or an equal and cadeiiced 
step. On these ^)ccasions, and indeed 
on all others, the men must on no ac- 
count turn their heads to the colours. 
They must, on the contrary, keep their 
shoulders square to the front, and de- ' 
pend principally on the light touch of j 
the elbow, together with an occasional 
glance of the eye, and the accuracy of 
step, for their dressing. On the light 
touch *of the elbow, and a regular ca-* 
denced step; the chief dependimee must 


be placed : for if the men be often per- 
mitted to glance at the center, they will, 
by so doing, insensibly contract that 
habit, abandon the touch of the elbow, 
shorten or perhaps lose the cadenced 
step, and, in proportion as the files 
which are removed from tlie centre 
adopt that method, the line itself will 
graaually assume a concave form, by 
the fianks bending inw'ards. This fault, 
as General Dundas has judiciously re- 
marked, would originate in the princi- 
ple, and not in the soldier. 

When any waving or fluctuation in 
the march, is produced by an inequality 
of step, the major and adjutant, who 
from their situation are particularly 
calculated to correct tiic irregularity, 
will immed lately apprize the companies 
in fault, and coolly caution the others 
that are w^ell in their true line, not to 
participate of the error. 

When a company has lost the step, 
(a circuni'-tancc which frequently hap- 
pens) the supernumerary officer of that 
company must watch a seasoimhle mo- 
ment to suggest a change "of step, in 
which operation, he w ill be assisted by 
the supernumerary serjeants. For it 
must be an invariable rule among ofli- 
eers in the ranks, never to deviate from 
their ow n perpendicular line of inarch, 
to correct the errors of their several 
companies. That business belongs en- 
tirely to the major anil adjutant, who 
are occasionally assisted by the tuper- 
niimcraries, in the manner just men- 
tioned. 

It \ery often happens, that a central 
division, by bulging out, iway make a 
flank of u battalion appear to have lost 
ground, when the fault in reality arises 
from that division either stepping out 
too far, or from it being warped tow’ards * 
the colours, and thereby preventing the 
flank from being seen. 

All changes and corrections that are 
judged necessary to be made in any part 
of H battalion, during its march in line, 
must be effected gradually. Any abrupt 
alteration would unavoidably produce a 
waving, which must be felt in every part. 
The mounted officers only, with the im- 
perceptible aid of the*supernimieraries, 
can alone point out and correct such 
faults* 

The flanks are not, on any account; 
to be kept back ; much less are they to 
‘ * be 
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be advanced before the center, since in 
either case, the distance of iiles must be 
lost, and the battalion will not be cover- 
ing its true ground. The coiumanding 
ollicer of every battalion will easily per- 
ceive this defect, by <;astiiig liis eye along 
the line, whicii must soon acquii-e a con- 
cave or convex siiapc, uiiiess the begin- 
ning of each inaccuracy be studiously 
attended to, by the necessary ollicers. 
The two otiicers wlio are on tlie two 
flunks of the battalion, being niiconfined 
by the ranks, and not liable to be influ- 
enced by any floating that may arise, by 
preserving an accurate step, and having 
a general attention to the colours, and 
to the proper line which tlie battalion 
should he in, with respect to the ad- 
vanced flirectors, will very much contri- 
bute towards preserving the flanks in 
their due position. When either of them 
observes that a line, drawn from himself, 
fhroughthe center of the battalion, pas- 
ses considerably before the other flank, 
he may conclude, that he is himself too 
much retired; when such line passes be- 
liiud that flank, he may he certain that 
lie is too much advanced; he w ill, there- 
fore, regulate himself accordingly.— 
the battalion in inarch is convex, 
tile wings must gain the straight line of 
the center, by bringing up the outward 
shoulder; and it must be strongly im- 
pressed upon the soldier’s mind, that in 
all situations of movement, by advanc- 
ing or keeping back the shoulclev as or- 
dered, the most defective dressing will 
he gradually and smoothly remedied; 
whereas sudden jerks and quick alte- 
rations lii’qiik the line, and eventually 
produce disorder. 

It must he generally remarked, that 
the roar ranks which were closed up 
before the march began, are to move at 
tlie lock step, and not be allowed to open 
during the march. The correct move- 
ment of the battalion depends much on 
their close order. 

In the march in line, arms are alw'ays 
to be carried shouldered. Supported arms 
are only allowed, when the battalion is 
halted, or advancing in column; but 
.il this indulgence were allowed in line, 
when the most Jierfect precision is re- 
quired, the distance of files would not be 
preserved, and slovenliness, inaccuracy, 
and disorder, must inevitably take place. 
To change direction on the center in 


March, is to correct any floating of 
the line, occasioned by the opening or 
closing of the flanks, by ordering the 
directing ser jeaiit ri^ht shoulder J'oi'vrard^ 
if the opening is'en the left of the batp> 
talion, or lef t shoulder foi'ward, if the 
opening is on the right. At this com- 
mand, the Serjeant making an almost 
imperceptihie change of his position, (by 
bringing up one slunilder) and of his 
points, and the colours in the battalion, 
when they have advanced 6 paces to his 
grouiul, conforming to it, the whole 
will, by degrees, cain a new direction. 
Every change of direction made in this 
manner, must produce a kind of wheel 
of the battalion, on its center, one wing 
gradually giving buck, and the other as 
gradually advancing, an attention which 
the commander must be careful to see 
observed. 

When tlie battalion which has march- 
ed in perfect order, arrives on its ground, 
and receives the word halt^ fhe step which 
is then taking is fuilshed, and the whole 
halt. Eyes are cast to the center, and 
the commanding otlicer places himself 
close to the rear rank, in order to see 
whether the liattaliou be suthciently 
dressed, and in a direction perfectly pa- 
rallel to the one it quitted. No prepa- 
ratory caution is to be used before halt- 
ing. At the word halt, the whole halt 
flnnly, or, as the french term it, d 
plomh. 

When the battalion is advancing in 
line for any considerable distance, or 
moving up in parade, the music may be 
allowed at intervals, to play for a few 
seconds only, and the drums in two divi- 
sions to roll, but the wind instruments 
are alone permitted to play. W^hen the 
line is retiring, the music are never to 
play. See Infantry Regulations, page 
220 to 226. 

To marvh bt/ any one face, the square 
or ohlonp having previously been formed 
by the ot/i, and compa?iies if a 
regular battalion standing fast. Under 
these circumstances, the side which is 
to lead is announced ; the colours move 
up behind its center; the opposite side 
faces about: and the two flank-sides 
wheel up by sub-divisions, so as to 
stand each in open column. The square 
marches, tvao sides in line, and by their 
center; and two sides in open column, 
which cover, and dress to their inward 
30 2 flanks 
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Dknks on wliiclj they wheeled up, care- 
fully preserving their distances. The 
squarci halts, and when ordered to front 
square, the sub-diiissions in column im- 
mediately wheel buck, and form their 
sides, and the side which faced about 
again faces oiitw.ards. 

To Mamcii hi/ thf right front angle. ^ 
When the perfect square is to inarch by 
one of its angles, in the direction of its 
diagonal, a caution is given by which 
angle the movement is to be ncide, and 
the two sides that form it stand fa^t, 
while the other two sides face about. — 
The whole then, by fub-di visions w hci'l 
up one-eighth of a circle, two sides to the 
right, and two sides to the left, and aie 
thus parallel to each other, and perpen- 
dicular to tlie direction in which they 
arc to move, the pivot-flanks being in 
this inannrr placed on the side*? of the 
.*jquare. Each side being thus in cchel- 
lon, and the colours behind the leading 
angle, the whoh; arepnt in march, care- 
fully preserving the distances t iicv w iiccl- 
«d at, and from the flanks to wdncli they 
wheeled. 

W hen the oblong marches by one of 
its angles, its sub-divisions perform tlie 
same operation of wheeling up, each the 
eighth of the circle; but its dir<’Ction of 
inarch will not be in the diagonal of the 
oblong, but ill that of a square, vi/. of 
the line which equally bisects the right 
angle. It wdll be remembered, that 
the angular inarch of the square or ob- 
long, may be made 'in any other direc- 
tion, to the right or left of the above one; 
but in such case, the suli-divisions of the 
two opposite sides, will have to wheel up 
more than the eighth of the circle, in or- 
der to stand as before, perpendicular to 
the new direction. The sum of theso two 
wheels will always amount to that of a 
quarter circle, and their diflerence will 
vGiy as the new line departs, more or less, 
from the equal bisecting line; this will 
be known liy lirst wheeling up the two 
angular divisions, till they stand perpen- 
dicular with the new direction, aiul then 
ordering'-dl the others lo conform accord- 
ingly. This moveiiieiit is very dilncult 
in the execution, and cannot be made 
with any degree of accuracy, unless the 
perpendicular situation of the division is 
correctly attained, and cm-efully pre- 
served. Sec Uulesand Regulations for 
the Infantry, page 247 and 248. 


To Marc It in open grimiid, so as to be 
prepared against the attack of cavalry.^ 
fn order to esecule tliis movement, witli 
some degree of security, one or more 

1 battalions may move in column of com- 
panies at qiifTi ter di-staiicen, one named 
company in the center of each being or- 
dered to kcpj) an additional distance of 
2 files; in which shape a hattalion is 
easily managed, or direclcd upon any 
point. When the eolunm halts, and is 
oidered to form (he square, the iiist 
company fills back f) I he second, ihe 
last compuny closes uj) to the oiie be- 
fore it: till' whole coMip.inics make an 

I interval of 2 paces in I iieir center, by 
j tlicir suli-divi'^ions taking each one pace 
I to the flanks; 2 ofiiei rs with tjuir scr- 
I jeanls, place themsclvci in each of llieli 
front ami rear intirvi^ls; two olliccrs, 
wirli their serjeants, also take post in 
rear ^if each flank of tlie company, from 
which the addilional in^'crval has been 
kept; and a serjeanl takes the place of 
each flank I rout rank man of the first 
division, and of eai li flank rear rank 
man of the last division; all other of- 
ficers, Serjeants, tlie 4 displaced men, 
&c. assemble in the cenicr of the com- 
panies, wfliicli arc to form the flank 
faces. Those last named coinjianies 
having been told off, each in I sections, 
w heel up by sections, 2 to the right, and 

2 to the left; (the 2 rear companies at 
the same time closing up, and facing 
outwards), the inner sections then close 
forw'ard to their front ones, which dress 
up with the extremities of the front and 
rear companies, and 4 files on each flank 
of the second companies, from the front 
and from the rear, face out'ourds 
The whole thus stand faced ontwanE and 
formed 0 deep, Avirh two. oifceis and 
their serjeants in the middle of each face, 
to command it; all the other ollici^rs, as 
well as serjeants, &c. arc in the void 
space in the center, and the files. of the 
iifiicers in the faces, may be completed 
from serjeants, &c. in the interior, in 
such manner us the rommandant may 
direct. The mounted field-olficers 
must pass into the center of the cohiinH, 
by the' rear face, if necessary, opening • 
from its center 2 paces*and again closing 
in. 

When ordereil, the 2 first ranks all 
round the column, will kneel and slope 
their bayonets, the Z next ranks will 
" fue 
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fire standing, and all the others will re- 
main in reserve; the file coverers behind 
each olllcer of the sides will give back, 

, and enable him to staiwl in the third rank. 

March rnumed tuulfr the same eir- 
rufi/sffiftces. On receiving the cautionary 
word of command, the several sections 
that had closed up, fall to their distances; 
i lie sections tlicn w Iieel hack into column ; 
the ollicers, serjeants, tVc. tahe then- 
places on the Hanks; and when the co- 
Juinii again put in motion, the com- 
panies that closed up, succcssi\ely take 
tlicil* proper distances. 

It will be rememherod, tliat unless the 
companies are abo\c 16 tile, they can- 
not be divided into 4 sections; (so that 
ill this case, a section may consist of 4 
/ile or^ight men, although it is express- 
ly said, page 33, that a section should, 
never be less than 5 files or 10 men,) if 
therefore, they are under 16 file, and 
^-old oil in 3 sections, the colnmii will 
march at the distance of a section ; and 
in forming the square, the 2 ollt^Yard 
bcctious will wheel up, but the 3d one 
will sttuul fast, and afterwards, by di- 
viding itself to right and left, will form 
a Itli rank to the others; in resuming 
column, the outward sect ions wheel back, 
iind the rear of the center sections easily 
recover their places : as to all other cir- 
cumstances, they remain I lie same. — 
Sec General ilules and Uegulatioiis for 
the Infantry, page 2.)0, 262. 

The M A lien, when applied to the 
movement of an army, consists in its ar- 
rangement with respect to the number 
and conqiosition of columns, the pre- 
cautions, gj he taken, the posts to be 
.seized upon to cover it, &c. which ar- 
rangement must depend upon circuin- 
.staiices. The following general rules 
liave been published by authority : — 

The routes must be constantly opened 
to the w'idth of 60 feel. . 

If the march be through an open coun- 
try, without defiles, the cavalry marcli 
by divisions of squadrons, and the in- 
luntry by platoons orliulf conip<anics. 

In uii inclosed country, or such as is 
intersected by hollow ways, or other de- 
files, tlie march must be by sections of 6 
or more files in the infantry, and ranks 
by threes or by twos in tlie cavalry, and 
the artillery must move in a single file, 
because the frequent breaking off and 
forming up again, retards the march; 
andafatigues the troops. • 


III marches made parallel to, or witli 
a view' of gaining the enemy’s fiank, dir 
visions must pi*eserve their wheeling dis- 
tances, and the column must cover the 
same length of ground which it would 
occupy ill line of battle; in marches di- 
rectly perpendic ular to the enemy’s po- 
sition, tlie column must be closed up to 
half or quarter distance, in order to 
move in as compact a body as possible. 

The pivot files must attend to preserve 
their distances exactly, each following 
recisely the path pointed out by the one 
efore him; and keeping the regular 
inai clung step, by whicli means, upon a 
signal being given, the divi'.ion is in a 
liioineiit in order. The leader of this 
pivot file may be ocrasionally changed. 

At the head of every column, whether 
composed of infantry or cavalry, a w'ell- 
instructed non-com mis>iontd officer 
must march. lie must carefully keep 
the regular stop of the sloiv inarch, to 
wliich the troops are diilled, and upon 
this man the regular pace of the column 
will depend ; by tliis luetliod two essen- 
tial points aie ensured ; one, that every 
column mo\ es in exacth the same time, 
and of course enables the officer com- 
manding to calculate llte march with 
certainty ; another, that it ensures the 
troops not being over hurried, which 
they are more especially liable to be 
when cavalry leads the column; tw’o 
uon-ccnimissioned officers should be 
appointed for this purj*oaO, who must 
relieve each other. 

At the head of every column of march, 
there must be a considerable number of 
pioneers to clear the route. 

(inns or carriages breaking down and 
disabled, arc immediately to be removed 
out of the line of march, so as not to in- 
terrupt its progress. 

Ofiicers are most positively enjoined 
at all times to remain with their di- 
visions, whether marching or halted. 

The commanding •fficers of regiments 
must pay the greatest attention to their 
corps while passing a defile, and proper 
officers should be left to assist in tnis 
most essential part of the conduct of 
marches. 

It is a standing rule in column, that 
every regiment should march with the 
same froiit„that tlie regiment does which 
precedes it. 

No alteration should be made in any 
circuhfr- 
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circuinstaiice of ihe murch, which is to 
be taken up from the regiment in front, 
vatil arrived exactly upon the same 
ground upon which that regiment made 
ibe alteration. 

No officer must ride betw'een tlie di- 
visions on a march, except General and 
Staft' officers, the ex ?ution of whose 
duty renders it necessary for them to 
pass in all directions. 

When a battalion passes a dcfiic,and 
there is no room for the officers to ride 
on the flanks of their divisions, half of 
those who are mounted pass at the head 
of' the battalion, and half in the rear. 

All -breakings-off to enter a (h fikS 
and all forinations again when passed 
through it, must be done extMa>n!y 
f|uick, by tlie parts that double, or that j 
form up. 

A sufficient number of faithful and 
intelligent guides must uhvay'< be ready | 
to march at the licad of the battalions 
and columns. 

March qf' the liite, in a collective 
sensft of tlie word, is a iiiilitarv move- 
ment, executed upon established princi- 
ples, governed by local circumstances, 
and influenced by the nature of the ser- 
vice for which it is performed. After a 
General has obtained an accurate' know- 
ledge (»f the counlry through v^hich his 
army is to move, his next care must he 
the arrangement of all its difl'erent com- 
iionent parts, with which he will form 
nis column of rout<'. 

March of the Column of Route, The 
following extracts out of the last printed 
Regulations, coniprehoiul the most im- 
portant observations relative to the co- j 
lumn of route, whi< being composed 
ofthe different divisions of lilt; butuilion, ji 
is the foundation of all great distant j 
niovements, and even of evolutions and 
tnancpuvres. It is in that order that the 
battalion should at any time he permit- 
ted to move; that tlie columns of an ar- 
my should perform their marches ; that 
an enemy should be approached ; and 
that safety can be ensured to the troops 
in their trxmsitions from one point to 
another. All marches are therefore 
made in column of divisions of the line, 
and never on a less front than 6 files 
where the formation is 3 deep, or 4 files 
where it is 2 deep, nor doeii any advan- 
tage ame from such column, if it is an 
9 pepf'^}umn, exceeding 16 or 18 file in 


front, where a considerable space is to 
be gone over. 

At no time whatever ought a column 
of manoeuvre or of route to occupy a 
greater extent of ground in marching 
than what is equal to its front when in 
order of battle; no situation can require 
it as an advantage. Therefore, the 
inarching of great bodies in file, where 
improper extension is unavoidable, must 
be looked upon as an unniilitary practice, 
and ought only to be had ri'Cour»e to when 
unavoidably necessary. Where woods, 
inclosures, and bad or narrow routes 
absolutely reejuiro a march in file, there 
'S no remedy for the delay in forming, 
and man may be obliged to conic up af- 
ter man ; but tlu'sc circumstances, which 
should be regarded as exceptions from thti 
primary and desired order of march on a 
greater front, should tend the more to 
enforce llic great principlc,of preventing 
improper distances, and of getting out oi 
so weak a situation as soon as the nature 
of the ground w ill allow of the front of 
the march being increased. 

In common route marching, the bat- 
talion or more considerable column may 
be carried on at a natural pace of about 
75 steps ill a ininulc, or near tvvo miles 
and an half in an hour: the attention 
of the soldier is allowed to be relaxed, 
he inoies without the restraint of ca- 
dence of step, or carried arms; rear 
ranks are opened to one or two paces; 
files are loosened but never confounded; 
in no situation is the ordered distance 
between divisions ever to he iiicreased, 
and the proper flank olliccrs and under 
officers remain answerable f\p*,theni. 

If the column is halted, the whole 
I must be put in miircli at the same time. 
The movement of the liead di\ ision must 
be steady and equal; the descending of 
heights must not be hurried, that the 
part of the column ascending may pro- 
perly keep up. Alterations occAsioned 
by the windings of the route arc executed 
without losing distance. Soldiers are 
not to break to avoid mud or small spots 
of water. The pivots must trace out 
such a path for themselves as will best 
avoid small obstructions, and the men of 
the divisions will opeh from, and not 
press upon their pivots. When platoon 
officers are permitted to be mounted, each 
will remain on the flank of his division 
watching over its exactness, and that the 
t ^ proper 
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proper distance of march is kept by the 
iiaiik pivot under the uilicer uppoinled 
to preserve it. 

^Where the arrival of a column at a 
given point is to be perfectly punctual, 
in that case the distance being known, 
the head must move at an equal car 
deuced step, and the rear must con- 
form ; and a person, expressly appoint- 
ed, will, at the head of the column, 
take such step as the nature of the 
route shall permit the column to com- 
ply with. 

Nothing so much fatigues troops in a 
considerable column, and is more to be 
avoided than an inequality of march.— 
One great reason is, that the roar of the 
column frequently and unnecessarily de- 
viates from the line which its head traces 
out ; and in endeavouring to regain that < 
line, and their first distances, the divi- 
sions iimst of course run or stop, and 
again take up their march. Tt is unne- 
cessary to attempt the same scrupulous 
observances in common route marching, 
as when going to enter into the alignc- 
inent; but even a general attention to 
this circumstance w'ill in that case pre- 
vent unnecessary winding in the march, 
w'hich tends to prolong it, and to har- 
rass the soldier. 

When the probable required forma- 
tion of the line will be to a Hank, then 
the column of march is an open one, and 
except the cannon, no impediment firrir- 
eurnstance whatever must be allowed be- 
twixt the divisions or in the intervals of 
battalions. When cannon can po^sibly 
move on the Hunk of the battalion, they 
ought, and mounted oflieers or bat- j 
horses must not bo permitted betw ist the ' 
divisions. 1 f tlu’ probable forniiitiou may 
be to the front, then distances are more 
closed up, and bat-horses, &c. may be 
allowed betwixt the brigades of a co- 
lumn, but not betwixt the battalions of 
a brigade. 

It isalvvays time well employed to halt 
the head of a considerable column, and 
enlarge an opening, or repair a bad step 
in tlic road, rather than to diminish the 
trout, or lengthen out the line of march. 

• No individual is to presume to inarch 
ou a less front tfian what the leader of 
the column directs, and all doublings 
must therefore come from the head only, 
'^rhe preservation of the original front of 
march, on all occasions, is a point of tlie 


highest consequence, and it is a mosUne- 
ritorious .service in any officer to prevent 
all unnecessary doublings, or to correct 
them as soon as made; no advantage 
can arrive from them, and therefore each 
commanding olficer, when he arrives 
near the cause, should be assured that it 
is necessary before he permits his bat- 
talion so to double : on all occasioilS he 
should continue his march on the great- 
est front, that, without crowding, the 
road or overtures will allow, although 
the regiments or divisions before him 
may bo marching on a narrower front. 

All openings made for the march of 
a column should be sulHcient for the 
greatest front ou which it is to mafcli, 
they should be all of the same width, 
otherwise each smaller one becomes a 
defile. 

At all points of increasing or diminish- 
ing the front of the march, an intelligent 
officer, per battalion or brigade, should 
be stationed to see that it is performed 
with celerity; and the commandant of a 
considerable column should have con- 
stant reports and inspections made that 
the column is moving w'ith proper regu- 
larity; he should have officers in ad- 
vance to apprize him of difficulties to 
l>e avoided, or obstacles to be passed, 
and slioiild himself apply every proper 
means to obviate such us may occur in 
the march. — (Anil at no time are such 
helps nn>re necessary than when regi- 
ments are acting in line on broken 
ground, and when their movements are 
combined with those of otliers.) — ^Wlien 
the column arrives near its object of 
forniulion or inaiKeiivre, the strictest 
attention of officers and men is to be 
rc^ulne(l, and each individual is to be 
at his po»t. 

The great principle on all occasions of 
diminishing or increasing the front of the 
column in march is, that siicli part as^ 
doubles or forms up shall slacken or 
quicken its pace, as i? necessary to con- 
form to tlie part which lias no such 
operation to peiforiii, but which con- 
tinues its uniform inarch, without the 
least alteration, as if no such process 
was going on; and- if this is observed, 
distances can never be lost, or the co- 
lumn lengthened out. — Unless the un- 
remitting urientioii and inrelligence of 
officers cominaiidiiig battalions and 
tlieir divisions are given to tliis object, 
" disorder 
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disorder and constant stops and runs 
take place in the column ; tlie soldier is 
improperly and unnecessarily harrassed; 
disease soon gains ground in a corps 
thus ill conducted, which is not to be 
depended on in any combined urrange- 
nieiit, is unequal to any elFort when its 
exertion may be required, and is soon 
ruined from ii neglect of the first and 
most important of military dullest 

The most important exercise that 
troops can attend to is the inarch in 
column of route. No calculation can be 
made on columns which do not move with 
an ascertained regularity, and great fa- 
tigue arises to the soldier. A General 
cannot depend on execution, and there- 
fore can make no combination of time or 
distance in the arrival (if columns at their 
several points, in many situations an 
improper e:^teuded culuiim will be liable 
to be beat in deiaiJ, and before it can 
be formed. Troops that are seldom as- 
sembled for the manumvres of war, can 
hardly feci the necessity of the modes 
ill which a consitlcrahle body of in- 
fantry must march and move. 

The distance of columns fioin each 
other, during a inarcii, depends on the 
circumstances of ground, and tlie object 
of tliat march, with regard to future 
formations. The more columiis in w Inch 
a considerable corps inarches, the less 
extent in depth wdl it take ii]), the less 
frequent will be its halls, and the more 
speedily can it form in order of battle 
to the front. 

On the combinations of march, and on 
their execution by the cumpoiiciit parts 
of the body, dues the success of every 
military o{)eratioii or enterpri/e depend. 
—To fulfil the intentions of the chief 
every concurrent exertion of the subor- 
dinate otiicer is required, and the best 
calculated dispositions, founded on lo- 
cal knowledge, must fail, if there is a i 
want of that punctuality of execution 
which every Genefal must trust to, and 
has a right to expect from the leaders 
of his columns. 

The composition of thecolniiins of an 
army must always depend on tlie nature 
of the coiuitiy and the objects ot the 
movement. iClurches made parallel to 
tlie front of the enemy will generally be 
performed by tlie lines oir which the 
army is encamped, each inarching by 
its fiiiiik^ uud occupying, when in march, 


I the same extent of ground as when 
I formed in line. Marches made perpen^ 
dinilur to the front of the enemy, either 
advancing or retiring, will be covered by 
sti'ong van or rear guards. The co- 
lumns will be formed of considerable 
divisions of tlie army, each generally 
composed both of cavalry and infantry ; 
they will move at half or quarter dis- 
tance, and the nature of tlic country 
will detcrniiiio whioli arm precedes. ^ 

During a inarch to the front, the se- 
paration of the heads ot* the columns 
must unavoidably be considerable; but, 
when they approach the enemy, they 
must be so regulated and directed as to 
be able to occupy the intermediate spaces, 
if required to Ibriii in line. Some one 
column must determine the relative situ- 
«ation of the others, and divisions miiist lie 
more closed up than in a march to a Hank, 
and ill proportion as they draw near to 
the enemy must exactness and attenlioii 
increase. The General, in consequence 
of the observations he lias made, will de- 
termine on his disposition: the columns 
which are now probably baited and col- 
lected will be subdivided and multiplied; 
each body will be directed on its point of 
formation, and the component parts of 
each will, in due time, disengage from 
the general coluum, and form in line. 

The safety of marches to the rear must 
depend on particular dispositions, on 
strong covering or rear guards, and on 
the judicious choice of such posts as will 
check the pursuit of tlie enemy. In these 
marches to front or rear, the (livisioiis of 
the second line generally follow or lead 
those of the first, and all their ^/v'lnatioiis 
are relative thereto. The heavy artil- 
lery and carriages of an army form a 
particular object of every march, and 
must be directed according to circum- 
stances of the day. The safety of tlie 
inai'cb, by the arrangement of detach- 
ments and posts to cover the front, rear, 
or flanks of the columns, depends also 
on many local and temporary reasons, 
but are an essential part of the general 
disposition. See pages 3G7 374, of 

general liules and iiegulations. 

According to the last 
printed iiegulations, tfie march-iuAine 
must be uniformly steady, w ithout iloat* 
iiigy opening, or closing. 

MMKi ii-in-file, must be close, firm, 
and without lengthening out. 

t 0 2b 
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To March pasty is to advance in 
open or close coiuiiid, in ordinary or 
(jiiick time, with a firm and steady step, 
erect person, the eye glanced tOwarils 
the reviewing gencial. 

The ordered or cudenced March. — 
The prescribed moveiiient in military 
tactics. It is observed in the Regula- 
tions printed liy authoritv, V'-C page 7tl, 
that all military movements are intend- 
ed to be made with the greatest cpiick- 
iicss c«)nsistent with order, rogularits, 
nnd without hurry or tiiLigue to the 
troops. Tlie uniformity of p<isition, and 
the cadence and lengtliof step, produce 
tliat equality and freedom of march, on 
which every thing depends, and to 
which the soldier mn-st be candnlly 
trainee I, uorsulfercd tojoin the baltalioii, 
until he be thoroughly perfected in this 
most essential tlutv. Many dillerent 
times of march must not be required of 
^lii' soldier — These three innst suflicc: 

Otdnuuy f 'uncy 75 steps in the mi- 
nme — Qu 'oh time, 108 in the niimitc — 
MhetUn^ or quickest iiwcy 120 in the 
minute. 

In order to accustom soldiers to ac- 
curate inovemouts, plimimels, whicli 
\ ibratc the required times of march in a 
minute, have been recommended : mus- 
Ivct-balls suspended by a string which is 
not subject to stretch, and on which are 
marked the different required lengths, 
will answer the above purpose. I'lie 
length of the plummet is to be measured 
from the point of suspciisiou, to the cen- 
ter of the ball. 

The several lengths are : — 

steps 'iVi. him, 
Ordinarylifuc in a minute 75 21 90 
Quick time - - 108 12 3 

Quickest or wheeling time 120 9 80 

Marching bjj Files, is to march with 
the narrowest front, cNCcjit that of rank 
entire or Indian file, whicli bodies of 
men are susceptible r)f. 

Thc» strictest observance of all the 
rules for marching, is particularly ne- 
cessary in marching by files, which 
is first to be taught at the ordinary 
time, or 75 steps in the minute, and af- 
terwards in quick time or 108 steps in 
•the minute. ^ 

In file-marching, particularly at the 
drill, the whole of a company or squad, 
liuviug been previously faced, are imme- 
diately to step off together, gaining at 
the \ery first step 30 inches. 


The first adoption of file-marching 
} has been aitribijtcd to the I'riissians, 

I and the advocates for what is called the 
Oidre mince des H ussienSy the ///m or 
nar'- niif order, have in.coiilradisliucliou 
luentd the oi'dre pro/ond, Oic deep or- 
dei, .'M column, the French order. Ac- 
couinig to a very ingennius and lively 
writer, who lias had frc'quont occasions 
to see I he pi .ieiice lif both orders, the 
ordre mince, or !ilc-marching, may he 
very useful during a inarch, but the 
deep order or column ought only to be 
depended upon in niaiueux ring beforti 
an enemy. 

7()M A lien accord! )i" to time and mca^ 
sure, C marcher en cudenee, I'r ) Marshal 
Saxe, in page 23, art. (>, of the folio edi- 
tion of his Hveerics or ]\Jemoires snr 
VArt de la Guerre, is of opinirm, that 
marching to time and n'leasure, consti- 
tutes one of the essential reipiisitcs in 
war; he calls it indeed the principal oiio 
to be observed by troops who me going 
into action. By marching according to 
time and measure, we understand that 
regular moveintnt of a large body of 
men whose steps are cadcnced and uni* 
formly the same, and whicli tire kept so 
by the artilicial aid of music. 

The Marshal ohservc'j, that allhougli 
military men will enter into much de- 
sultory conversation respecting the tac- 
tic, ( (a tactique ) of tlu* ancients, they 
seldom or ever understand the real deli- 
nition of the word. It is, in fact, si> 
much corrupted iu inudcru times, that 
what really conveyed no more than a re- 
gular principle in inarching, has since 
been made to signify the exercise and 
c\olution& of troops. All the world 
know how to beat a inaicK, without 
cnmpreheiKrmgthe real object, and half 
the world imagine, that the noise of a 
drum or fife is nothing more than inili- 
tarv parade. 

it is ridiculous to suppose, that mar- 
tial sounds and militai^' music, were first 
iiivcnud for the sole purpose of con- 
founding each other on the day of bat- 
tle. Let us indulge a hettci opinion of 
the good miderslantling of the ancients, 
particulnrly of the Romans, and endea- 
vour to prove, that regularity iu march- 
ing, (w hich depends w lioliy upon the ca- 
denced step,) is the gnmnd-work of mi- 
litary operations, and that nothing is 
inure simple because it corresponds with 
3 P vatujie. 
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nalure, This was, in fact, tlie military 
step which tlie Romany brought to so 
great a perfection, and which has since 
been so closely followed by the Prus- 
sians. It was upon this principle that 
marches were lirst devised, and that the 
drum was adopted to second the pur- 
poses. This is literally nothing more 
than a certain beat or tact, us tlie Mar- 
shal expresses it, and which is evidently 
derived from the Roman w'ord tavtvm, 
touch, and by means of which men may 
be taught to move in quick or slow time. 
As long as this principle can be folhiw- 
ed up, the rear will never lag behind, 
soldiers will preserve the same step, and 
inarch with the same foot; the wheel- 
ings w'ill be made uniformly together, 
without confusion or delay ; and the 
men will be less fatigued tlian if they 
were suftered to march or wheel at ran- 
dom. Evctv person of the least reilexion 
or observation, will be convinced of the 
truth of this laSt remark. I^et one man, 
for instance, be ordered to dance two 
hours, without the assistance of any sort 
of musical instrument, and let another, 
with tlie same bodily powers and activi- 
go through the same operation, dur- 
ing double the time, accompanied by 
im\^ic, and let it then be cietcriiiined 
which of the two has been most fatigued. 
It will evidently appear that the former 
has: for it is an unquestionable fact, 
that sounds of concord and harmony 
have a wonderful secret iiilluence over 
the human frame, and that they render 
the exercises and fiuictioiis of the body 
extremely easy. It is well known, that 
when the camel drivers wish to make 
tlieir camels get on, they never flog or 
strike iheni with sticks, but sing, whis- 
tle, or repeat some humorous song. 

Should it be asked, what sort of mu- 
sic isliest adoptid to the hu man organs 
in military movements ? It may safely 
be replied, all tliose simple tunesi which 
cun be played by the life and drum ; I 
shall perhaps be told, (ol}ser\ es the Mar- 
shal) that many men have no ear for 
music ; this 1 deny, as far as the obser- 
Tation regards marching, which is a. 
movement so easy to die liuman frame, 
Uiat it comes, as it were, naturally to 
man. I have often remarked, that when 
the long roll has beat, the qien in repair- 
ing to their several parades, have insen- 
sibly preserved the regular step, without 


knowing that they did so : nature, in 
fact, and instinct go together. If march- 
ing according to time and measure be 
considered in a mere superlicial manner, 
the cadence step will undoubtedly ap- 
pear of little importance; but if it be 
considered as an essential requisite to 
quicken or sliicken the movement of 
troops w ho are going into action, it must 
be found an important object. No evo- 
lution, in fact, can be well done at close 
order without its assistance. The mi- 
litarv step of the Romans was the ca- 
denced or measured movement, and they 
were thereby enabled to march with ease 
upwards of ?-!• miles in live hours. This, 
however, would be looked upon as great 
exertion, if nut fatigue, among modern 
troops, although it constituted £# princi- 
pal part of the Roman exercise. 1 lence 
some opinion may be Ibrmed of the at- 
tention whicli they ])aid to that species 
of training, by which men were habitu* 
ated to long marc:hes; and this they ac- 
complished by means of the tact, or ca- 
denced nio\cinent. 

In order to prove tlic validity of our 
observations, let us, for a moment, ima- 
gine a thing which is scarcely possible to 
be accomplished hy troops that do not 
march according to time and measure. 
Let us, suppose, that two battalions, ad- 
vancing to attack one another, should 
march up without Homing, overlapping, 
or breaking in the least; under these cir- 
cuiiistanees, which w’ould obtain the su- 
periority? the one that should impru- 
dently have commenced firing, or that 
which should have reserved its fire? 
Every intelligent and able olliccr will 
instantly determine in favour of the lat- 
ter; and his decision would unquestion- 
ably he correct; for the former, besitles 
being disheartened by seeing men ad- 
i vance against them with a reserved fire, 
would necessarily be retarded in their 
march in order to prime and load ; and 
it must be evident to every man, tliat 
their antagonists would completely over- 
I throw them by advancing witli a rapid 
I and cadeiiced step. 

This was the plain and effectual me- 
thod of the Romans. It may, perhapS| 
be said, that their ignorance of the use' 
of gunpowder alters the case with re- 
spect to our manner of fighting. Ixit R, 
however, be recollected^ that they fouglit 
with missile weapons^ which did full us 
, jauch 
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tnucli mischief as our fire-arms can pro- 
duce. Gunpowder, in fact, is not so 
destructive ;is most people are apt to 
iniiiifine. Few men are killed in regu- 
lar fought actions, by the two armies en- 
gaging with mupquctry only. Marshal 
i^axe docs not scruple to assort, that it is 
impossible for a battalion of armed men 
to charge its enemy with vigour and ef- 
fect, unless it preserve the ciiflenced step. 
For the ranks must uimvoidivbly open 
diiring the march in line; mid when the 
troops get within 50 or dO puces of their 
opponents, the coninuuiding olficers see 
rliasiiis, cry out sn're, or close into the 
center; and m the hurry of so doing, 
one rank overlaps another, and the cen- j 
ter itself becomes insensibly broken, I 
stiindiilb eight or ten <lcep, Mhile the 
wings are at two, three, or four. "1\» 
remedy this defect, the whole hue is 
halted, and if the enemy be wine enonoh 
T«) advance in regular or(h‘r during ibis 
operation, it is ten to one that he turns 
the flank oi‘ his opponent, and com- 
pletely rout*- him. With rcrard «•- he 
inusrjuetrv-firing, it may be «Uiwn 
as a certain fjct, that the .uiscliief it 
does in pitched but th'A is more imagina- 
ry than real. It has lieen acknowledged 
by the most experienced olHccrs, it is, 
indeed, positively asserted by Marshal 
Saxe, (page 29 of the folio edition) that 
the closest vollies have produced little 
or no eflccL against aline of determined 
steady troops. 1 have seen, <ibserves the 
Marshal, a whole volley of cool directed 
musquetry, occasion the loss of no more 
than four men; while the troops against 
which it lyi^ been poured, have calmly 
marched up, reserved tla-ir fire till they 
got in contact with the enemy, and then 
amply revenged the deaths of their com- 
rades hy discharging their pieces, and 
following up w'ith the bayonet. It is at 
this stage of the battle, that a real car- 
nage commences, and its execution rests 
wholly with the victorious party; and 
wc need scarcely add, that its success 
must be attributed to that composed, 
steady movement, or cadenced step, 
which enabled the troops to act toge- 
Jther, when they came to close action.— 
The military reader will be gratified by 
a perusal of two or tlii’ee interesting 
anecdotes in pages 29, 30, 31, of the 
Heveries, fol. edit. 

March in prolongation of the line,^ 


This operation is gone through when a 
battalion standing in open column, with 
the pivot flanks of its divibujns on the 
line, and advanced points being ascer- 
tained, moves forward at the word mirch, 
which is given by tlie commaudiiig olii- 
eer. See sec. tio, page 150, of Rules 
and Regulations. It is stated in page 
148 of Dimdas, that whenever tlie bat- 
talion wheels into o[jtn column, in order 
to prolong the line on vvhich it was form- 
ed, and that no dUtaiit point in tiiat prtj- 
longatiun is previously given, the sei’-» 
jeant of the leading comjjany will ud- 
\ancc 15 or 20 paccn, and place hiniM'lf 
in the line of the pivot-naalv&, and the 
leading oflicer will thereby (taking u 
lim* over his- Jicad; be enabled to as- 
cerluin the direction in which lie is to 
move. 

March hj/ the Inversion if Fites, or 
Coll fit m march, a compound word signi- 
iVing retrocebsioii, backward iiiovement, 
ehange of nieasurps or conduct, any al- 
teration, in fact, of an original conce|>- 
tion or undertaking. Tims the couii- 
tei march of ide;is in the mind is the pre- 
cnr'or of the dilfcrent changes made by 
llie body. In a military sense it is va- 
riously applicable ; and as laery coun- 
termarch or backward moveniLait, ne- 
cessarily implies a previous march, or 
forward movement, we shall extract un- 
der this article the most material in- 
structions that have been published by 
authority relative to the coimtermarcK 
of the component parts of a battalion, 
&c. observing generally that the vvoril 
couiiterinarch may be applied to the 
most extensive scale of military opera- 
tions. Thus, a whole army which Inis 
advanced into an enemy’s country, is 
said to countermarch, when it not only 
ceases to make progress in a forward 
direction, but changes its wliole plan of 
manoeuvre, and trends back the ground 
over which it had advanced. To coiin- 
rennarch, in a more (ksultory inaniier, 
means to quit dilVorent positions by the 
countermarch of detached bodies, by 
changing their relative fronts, without 
abandoning the field, or scene of gene- 
ral operation. In order to execute such 
evolutions and inversions with accura- 
cy, every battalion should be well in- 
structed in tjie prescribed methods of 
changing front by tlie inversion of its 
files to right or left, in front or in rear 
3P 2 . of 
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'of a leading dhi&ioii, and on iu | last, and a ^‘crjeaiit remains al the pnint 

Center. ‘ lot* each wing, in order to inaik the 

'i'/fC CoUNTrRMAliCil htf Flffs. Ac- I crouiul. At the word umich^ tho iiglit 
cording to the last ]»riiited Regulations, I wing lilcs siicccsM\cly close 1 el,). id tlic 
this Tiiovemeiii is of' two kinds. Kither ! reui rani;, and the Icli wing befo. c' the 
successive (the body hoiiit: lialted) l»\ iVoni rank of tlic laittalion, till they br- 
each lile sticrr'*sivcl} Mirning on its own j ii\o al the |n;inls wliei-e each other 
ground, tiic inonicnt it disengaged hy | stood, ’ti.ey lia n halt, covt i, and front 
the departure of its preceding lilt* : or ! by worrl ol' coimuand, looking to the 
^n>g/VA\«i 7 r (the hotly being in 114011011; 1 colours, w hicli taki dielr places. The 
by Ccidi tile III riling when it arrixes at 1 cosiunj.iwling olticcr dit:jses the line if 
the point from winch the h uding or jl nt ce-sai/. 

head file lii>t wliecled. In the fir-.t casi> Ij 77 n' Cot ^ naiM vneii of the Balta- 
ihe body must shift itigroimd to utlank || Iw.i^ frovi tt\ i\hln\ aivl on its CmUr, 
Si space at least e(|ual to its front • 1.1 j h/ . . 'I he wings f;u c inwaids lo the 
the se<-oud It will peiToi'iii this <>pt m- !; culouis, which stand fart, and siscijcant 
tion of the coTiiUcnnarcIi on ii*- n oiiia' .1 ri'iiiains to mark cadi flank. The whole 


ground, e\rhanging Hanks and iioni-., 
50 th.itw'hat before stood as tin Ic.ulin:, 
or head division, will beconn; the le.u' 
of the column; or, if in liin*, \vhat \\a:> 
the right (lank fronting one way, v\i;i 
fltiil remain tlie riuht (lank fronting a no> 
thcr. In both cases the [)i\ois arc in a 
Siiiull degree tuovoahio, but they mii-»t 
be so as little as possible, ‘-lia'e a solid 
and compact inversion ol’ lln^ files is as 
requisite to a true and close fermation 
ill line or colutnn, as iln* l<K'k-sU‘pis iii- 
disponsablein every other movement by 
iiles. 

CoTiNTHinf Alien hi/ Files in Front of 
the But I a lion ^S\C, In this case the front 


j iiuMi !a* e tinee ■ ah- steps to the right, 

• I }*\ word ofromi ..md,in Older t^> *iisen- 

• r.*‘ ■ t'a* cent-'r. At the seeoiid word of 
ciiiiaaaMd, the whole move on, and each 

I file '>ucce;')siM !y wheels into the center 
j as M arrives at and btyo’ <1 u'e colour!! 
, As .looii as each company is in the line 
: Im iu the colours to the ihnik serjeunt, 
Its leading ntllcer fr^nls a. When the 
vvlui'e IS foniicd, the colours eoimter- 
mareli, and every eoinpany dri\sses to 
the colours tnl nlhei w isif ordered. It 
must be remembeied, as a geneial rule, 

• that in the loimtei inarch from botii 

; Jhinks, no purr oi‘ the batlalmn is front-^ 

I ed till the whole is on ifs giouiid. In 


men become the pivot;, on wiiii’h every I 
successive file turns, till the rear tile 1 
gets upon tlie iiulontlcal space of | 
ground (Voin whence the front tile iiist 
wheelcvl. 

CouM r.JiM.vRCU hf/ Filet in rear if 
the Jiuttalioii. In this case the roar rank 
men become llie j)iv )ts ii|)ou simihir 
principles ol moveinent. All eounter- 
inarcbe.s of a battalion or greater Imdv, 
must be made in ordinary time; of small- i 
cr- divisions in general in cpiiek time. [ 
The observalioii.s whicli have already | 
been made, imiler the licad Files, with I 
respect to a sol^iity and quickness of 
moveinent in each whee'iing, and to an 
unity of .‘<tep, (allowing for an mereas-ed 
length of it in the wliet'ling men) are 
especially applicable to the counter- 
march by tiles. 

TAc (.’or NTHRMAiicii of o BnilfiUon, 
from both Flunks on its Center, hi/ Filis. 
In order to elfect this movement and jj 
change of fonuation, the wings /iirc out- ii 
wards from the colours, which stiuid i 


the eoiinterni.il cli from the center, the 
battalion begins insrani Iv and succes- 
sively to front by coiii[*anies, as tacli is 
ready and on its ground. 

The ( a>i; ^ i r.u M a R cn hi/ Companies or 
Sithi/irlsiont, on (he Cenltr if a Batta- 
lion or },uie. All hough ^lys imiy^bc 
done by iiU s, it has been allowed, that 
on account of the unavoidable openings 
wliicli always occur in llle-iiiarcliing, a 
battalion, or largm- body, will be best 
enabled to e\ecute that movement with 
quickness and rapidity, by the march tif 
columns of compaiiii s or subdivisions in 
front. To elfect this object, the* batta- 
lion is caulloncfl to countermarch from 
Its center by subdiviMims; one or two 
central subdivisions having wheeled the 
halt circle upon (heir center point, or 
count ormurehod into the new line, so^ 
that the Iront rank* stands precisely 
where the rear rank did: one of the 
wings then laces to the right about, and 
both wheel inwards by subdivisions; 
they march along the rear and front of 


• tht 
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the tol•lne^^ ili\ision<, and succrssively 
wheel up into their respective places on 
each side ot’ those already arraiij^ed in 
the line. The snhdivisioiis w liich ^vhcel 
up to the rear, successively knit, t'ront,^ 
dm% when tliey reach tWir ground. 
I’lie ofticers who lead them must be par- 
ticul.'viiy attentive to their wlieeling 
points, b\ being at their'* proper front 
rans wlien they hull, front their subdi- 
visions. I’liey would otherwise pass the 
r(‘ar, and di'lignre the formation. 

. If it he intended tint t.hc front rank 
of the directiug company or subdivisnm, 
siionhl staiid on the identical line which 
it occupied Indore l!ie count erniareli, it 
will he placed in that diioction. tii that 
Cfise, after the subdivision his uhceh'd 
invards, the wing ulucli is to march in 
rear of il, iiinst shift a lew paces to the« 
ilaiik, in onlcr to get clear of the rear 
rank*^, and then procecfl. 

* When one dank of a btittalion or line 
is to occupv tile spot where the otiiia* 
one Stands, its most < xfuditious move- 
nu'rit to airive at it, will be along the 
prolongation of tiic line, li’ the Hanks 
iiri' to e\eliang<' places v\ith each other, 
the coniiterniarcli on the cepter, or on a 
flank, is the la’^t method by winch that 
exchange can be ellected. 'flic single 
battalion may «1 ) it by liles, if its ground 
be con/iiied, but a line must do it by 
couritcriiiarch oi' divisions in <ipeji co- 
lumn. 

77//; CoVM rUMAiieir in Column, is 
the iiiwisioii of the dilVoreiil liles wineb 
cdUbtitiite llic several divisions, subdivi- 
sions, or si'ctioiis of whi'-n the column 
j.s*conip< 4 S^’d. Hy which iii\(i’sion tlie 
front of the cidunm is completely re- 
versed. 

To (’ncNTKiixi vRrii u Column the 
lii^ht in Clout, is to chaiiire the front, 
or aspect of the h'adiiii; company, sub- 
division, or section, and to ])lace it in 
tlie rear of its perpendicular formation. 
After' the caution lias bc'cn given to 
couiitorrnarcti by (ih.s, the whole will 
face to the riglit, by word (jf eomiiiaiid. 
Kacli ('onipaiiy or leading otficer, or ser- 
jeant, will immediately quit tlie pivot, 

, joid place himself on the right of his 
company, subdivnsion, or section, whilst 
Ins covering sei jcant advances to the 
Miot^which he has (piitUxl, and face.s to 
the right aliout. At tht' w'ord niurch the 
w hole move. The ieuckr in the lirsl in- 


stance wheels short round to the right, 
and proeeeil.s, foluiwed by bis iilcs of 
men, until be iias placed his pivot front 
rank man close to his serjeanl, who re- 
imuns immoveable. As soon as tlie 
leading otiicer or serjeant of each com- 
pany, Mubdivision, or seeiioii, lias eouii- 
lermarclied the c\ienr of Ins front, he 
I instantly gives the words halt, fronts 
draft, so a.s to h.ive it squared and closed 
ill to the riLdit, which is now heeome the 
pivot flunk, and on whu h the oflieer or 
Serjeant repKu'cs the person that had 
advanced to asis riam the exact point 
of perpendicular formation; and who 
falls hack hehind the rear rank. nr 
means ot tins mvcrsimi <d the iiic.s, the 
coinmi) will face to its rear, each coin- 
paiiy. subdivision, or soetion, having its 
oiiginal follower its head or leading ob- 
ject. 

7b CntjK'iKUMVReii u Column, the 
l^rft in Front, is to make the left, com- 
pany, .subdivison or section, wbicli is 
now in the roar ot rlio column, become 
the head of it. After tlu' caution, tO' 
couiitcriiuireli by liles, lias been given, 
at th(' word left face, tlic whole face to 
the left, the olliccr oi .serjeant uiovi's to 
the left of his company, siihilivisioii, 
or .''Cetioii, and the person vviio has co- 
vered him, moves to his place, and faces 
about. At the word march, ttu odiier 
turns short to the left, and procei^ds as 
before until be is fixed on the left, which 
IS n.'Av become the pivoNil.mk, a.s the 
I eolumn stands with its righ.: in front, 
j In ail eouiitcnnarche*', the facing is al- 
I ways to ihui hauil which is not the [livot, 

! but vvbicli is to become such. I'lie 
j coimu rmaicli of each divi‘)ion, siihflivi- 
I Sion, or section, st'paraleU on its own 
j ground, is an evolution of great utility 
i on many oceasiuiis. 1 1 enables a colnuin 
wiiieh has its light in front, and is 
: marching in an alignenient, to return 
I along that same.,4hie, and to t.ike .such 
’ new positions in it •as riicumstances 
may rc’qune, vvithonr inverting or alter- 
ing the proper i’lorit of the line. In 
many situations ot forniing from cohimu 
into line, it becomes a pievious ope- 
ration which ought not to be dispensed 
with. 

When a column countermarches by 
1 divisions, each on its own ground, iinle.<'S 
! tlio division?* be equal, the distances after 
I the couiuermarch will not be the true 

heeling 
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wheeling distances, hut will be such as 
•re equal to (lie Trout of the ^irecerJing 
division; iiiitl tlierefore the true distances 
must be regained before the divisions 
cun wheel up into line with the accura- 
cy and completion of space which are 
required. 

Marciiino jinsl f>y the CamJry.~r~ At 
a review, or inspection, regimeiiLs, bri- 
gades, or lines do not march past in co- 
lumn <if squadrons, but in column of 
half squadrons. 

In passing by in half squadrons at 
open ranks, the comnmiidcr of the squa- 
dron will be in front of hib leading half 
squadron, covered by the staiidard, willi 
which the olheroffirorsof the half squa- 
dron dress. In the tJtr(jMd half sqiiatlron 
ail its otiicers are in front, and in one 
line, Tlic trumpets are all in f ront of 
tile regiment, and when they have passed, 
wheel qiiiclvly round,aiid rcriuiiii posted 
opposite his Majesty, and sound til! the 
regiment has passed ; when they cease 
(und those of the succeeding regiments 

* commence) follow their regiment, and 
xegain its front. 

The half squadrons, or divisions, will 
dress, and cover to the passing hand ; 
after the sucees&ivc wheel, wliieli brings 
them on rlic line of passing, they will 
open rankxS, (iO or 70 yards be foie they 
approach his Majesty, and dost them 
about the same distaiiee after passing, 
and they will continue so to dress, and 
preserve the line, till each division 
wheels at the point, where the head one 
has changed its direction; there, and not 
before, the dressing and covering will be 
made to the proper pivot flank of divi- 
sions. 

The whole pas?, (whether at open or 
close ranks) ns one column; nor is any 
division, squadron, or refginu nt, to in- 
crease, or alter the distances it possessed, 
at the moment it wheeled from line in- 
to column. 

In passing by Iflilf soiiadroiis or divi- 
Bions, at close ranks, ilic standard may 
take the renter of the front rank of the 
leading one. The commanding officer 
is before it, other officers ure at tiieir 
Bqimdron po^^ts, and care is taken, that 

* there shall be an officer on each passing 

^nk. 

At the drawing of sworiks Rnd gene- 
ral salute, on his Majesty’s approach, 
the trumpets ail sound the parade march. 


When his Majesty passes along the line, 
each regiment successively sounds its 
own manffi, or such other as it shall be 
ordered, and the same is done by each 
regiment when it posses his Majesty. 

His Majesty’s llegulations have pre- 
scribed the soundings with which all ge- 
nerals, and other persons are to be re- 
ceived; when they pass along the line, 
or tlio line before tbcin, the trumpet 
soinidiiigs will be the same as before nis 
Majesty. * 

The trumpet flourish, in drawing 
sw'ords, is used rcgimentally on their 
own ground, and is the suimdmg used 
in receiving a imijor-geiieral ; it is rc- 
pe.ited twice for a heutcinmt-gciicral, 
and to all superior generals the march 
IS soundt'd. * 

In para«lf, to receive his Majesty, or 
the comnuinding g€'iieral, the trumpets 
I are assembled on the right of their regi- 
I tneiits (whether single or in line) in twif 
ranks and the staff beyonrl them. The 
slalFdoes not inaiTh pa^'t. 

On all occasions of exercise, and man- 
auivrc, trumpets are behind their troops 
and squadrons, unless otherwise de- 
luclied. 

If his Majesty sees a brigade, he will 
be received at the point of his approach 
in the maniuT already directed, by tlie 
general eonmianding it. If a single r©- 
gini€'n(, in the same manner by its com- 
manding oifu'er. 

After passing in parade, and in move- 
ments and exercise, it will depend on 
the comiumiding officer of the regiment, 
to place the other field officers at tlie 
head of squadrons, or to assigp^them (lie 
siiperinteiidance uf wings, in order the 
better to assist. 

in general, regiments manoeuvre at 
too great a distance from the person in- 
specting them; they ought to terminate 
many of their movements and forma- 
tions within 20 or 30 yards of where he 
stands. 

Cavalry regiments, when dismounted, 
and formed in line, will have an inter- 
val of six paces between each. 

When the regiments dismount, field 
oflicers and adjutants do not dismount, , 
hut remain on horseback. 

When the dismounted line advances 
in front, at close ranks, general officers, 
and commanding officers of regiments, 
are behind the centre; the other field 
• officers 
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officers are beiiind the Hanks of the bat- 
talion. 

When the dismounted line is at open 
ranks, field officers are on the Hanks of 
^hc battalion, in a line with the men, 
and general oHicers, and cotninanding 
olhcers of regiments are in front. 

In passing on foot, all mounted ofli- 
cers are in front of the regiment, except 
tiie adjutant, who is in the rear. 

Gfueral principles in Marching. — 
'When a large body is marching in co- 
lumn or colniniis, through, narrow 
ground, and when its parts are to he 
as&einblcd beyond the delile, in several 
lines, ill a coiiipact manner behind each 
other, — such parts are not to begin to 
assemble when the leading one does, hut 
the he»i of each line is succesMvely 
first to come up to the ground on which 
it is to stand, and when it there halts, 
its proper followers (and not helbrc) 
vnovc into line with it, and thcTehy do 
not impede the bodies that are behind 
them, which are still in the defile, and 
are to perform the same operation. 

When a new line to be marched, or 
formed upon, is taken up by markers, 1 
commanding oHicers of squadrons, of re- 
giments and all other persons whatever, 
will take care that during such opera- 
tion th(‘y do not stand upon, or obscure 
tlie direction of that line. In general, 
too many markers are thraw n out ; the 
Kegulations arc. full and explicit on that 
head. In movements in column, com- 
manding oH’C'^rs of squadrons and re- 
giments slioi*' I keep wide of the Hanks, 
that the pi\ ot leaders may more cor- 
rertly follow eacli other, and that they 
themselves may the better see, and dis- 
tinguish the relative situation of the 
whole. 

We shall conclude our remarks on 
the principle of marching, by quoting a 
remarkable passage out of Marshal 
Saxe’s Reveries, which may serve to un- 
deceive many with regard to the over- 
rated importance that is given to the 
expert handling of tlic firelock. 

He justly remarks, that the manual 
and platoon exercise docs extremely 
well to render the soldier easy under 
arms, but it should not engross the 
whole of our atteutiun on t/i«vL acotmnt. 
It is, perhaps, of alf others, the least 
important branch in military acquirc- 
Kcuts, after the soldier has been taught 


to carry his firelock on his left shoulder, 
to prime and load with accuracy and 
dispatch, and to lire in platoon. 

W hen once a soldier has been render- 
ed master of these essential requisites, 
(aiul it requires little to make him so) 
the full poss(\-«sion of liia legs and feet 
becomes the principal object of his at- 
tention. 

The secret of all manieuvrcs, and th® 
consequent issue of engugements, de- 
pend upon ihe legs. Hence the neces- 
sity of moving to lime and measure, and 
the wise prnelicc of UMching the ca- 
denceil step. \V hoever attt nipts to drill 
a recruit without paying attention ta 
this im[)Ovtaut object, must be ignorant 
of tlie lir-st. elements of war. 

11 nVn est pas sculcmciit anx clemt^s 
a qu’on appelle le metier de la guerre. 
He does not even know the first rudi- 
inchts of what is called the professioa 
of arms. 

I’hese observations ought to be strong- 
ly impressed upon the minds of those 
persons who are too apt to devote all 
their lime to the firelock, and coiise- 
(juenfly to neglect the more necessary 
object of marching, &c. Olhcers, in 
particular, should be taught to feel the 
justness of those principles of move- 
ment, by which large bodies are enublecl 
to act together. The moiions of the 
firelock are easily Iearne«I, but the va- 
1 rious changes to which the human frame 
ifiustsuhniit in marching, require some- 
thing more than mere luechaiiical opo 
ration. 

Mau( El o/' a Train of Artillery. It 
hits been libservcd, in page I'.Vi of Mul- 
ler’s Treatise of Ariillciv, tbat the 
French march their artillery much in 
the same manner that wc do, w’ith this 
diHerence, iliat the Frciicli artillery is 
divided into brigades. In page l!)i of 
Muller’s Treatise on Arlilleiy, we find 
tiie following detail of a maicii of Kiig- 
li»h artillery • 

1. A guard of the army. 2. ’Hie 
cohipany of niiina-s, with theii tumbrel 
of tools, drawn hy two horses. 3. The 
regiments of artillery front guard. 1. 
The kettle drums, drawn by four horses; 
and tw'o trumpeters on horseback. 5. 
The Hag gun drawn by 17 horses, and 
live twelve-pounders more, by 15 horses 
each. 6. Eleven wagons with store# 
for the said guns, and one spare, by 

thie« 
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ihree hoFS(,!> fjuli. 7. Si\ ninc-ijounders, | 
drawn by eleven eneli. 8. Nine | 

wagons vvitli stoies i’oi* the suid ! 

and one spine, by three horses each. y. | 
Five loiiK si\-poiiiulej'S, by sev-n horses 
CHch. Seven wagons vviili stores ii 
for ditto, aiiH a span* on<', dravvii I13' jj 
llnce horses each. IJ. I’lve loiiij; six- jj 
ponmlers, drawn by seven horses each. ! 
JJi. Six vvai'ons vvitli stores tor ditto, 
and a spare one, l»y three horses each. 
18. lour long six* pounders, hy seven 
horses each. II. bne wagons with 
stores for ditto, and a span; oiux hy 
three horses each. lo. 'I'wo liowit/eis, 
by five horses each. 18. Four wagons 
with stores fur ditto, l»y three horses. 
17. Six short si\-poiiiiders, hv two horsi-s 
each. 18. Three wagons with stores 
for ditto, by thrc'e iiorses <vit;h. ly. Six 
royals with tiieir stores, in four wagons, 
by three horses each. y(>. One iwelve- 
ponnder earri.ige, hy seven horses; one 
nineTpoiinder carriage, by five; one long 
tix-poiinder earrlage, by live; two sliort, 
by two; one short and one hnig liiulicr, 
by one iiorse; and two forges, liy two 
each. 21. 'rwenly aininunition carts, 
by three horses each, 22. iNineteen 
wagons with niusijuet cui Iridgc.s, and 
one spare, by three horsi^s oaeh. 23. 
Thirty wagons with powder, and one 
spare, by three horses each. 21. Thir- 
ty .wagons willi inusquet .shot, and one 
spare, by three horses eaeh. 25.Tvvoii- 
ty-five wagons with intrenelung triols, 
and one spare, hy three lioix’^ earh. 

26. Twenty-five waggons with siiiall 
stores, and one .spare, hy three eHeli. 

27. Six wagons for artilicers, with ft>iir 
spare, each by lliree. 2t{. 'I’hirty-lwo 
baggage vvagon.s, nine by four hoi.se-, 
und twenty-three hy three. 29. ^J'lnriy 
pontoons, und three spare c.u'ruiges, 
each by seven. 30. The ariillery n.a- 
guard. 81. 'flic rcar-guaid from llie 
oriiiy. 

It must he observed, that there are 
parties of gunners and inatrosses inareli- 
fng witli the guns: there are likewn.se 
some. parties of pioneers intcrspeiscd 
here und there to nicaid tlic roads, when 
tlicy are spoiled hy the fore c.irriagcs. 

We shall now present our military 
readers with an extract from a Trench 
^ork whirl 1 has appeared ^ince the Mi-- 
moires D’Aitillcrie, par jM. Surirey De 
Saint lieiny, and which may put lliem 


I more .‘ipccitically in pos-ession of the 
French manner of niarcliing their arfil- 
lerv, than j\lr. Muller lia.s aUbrdeJ. Wc 
must, however, at tiie same time, refer 
tluiii for more copious iiiformation to 
the third xolunic of Saijit Uemy, page 
187 to 201. 

In tlieliist edition of tlie Dleiionnaira 
Militaire, the following observations are 
iiiiKle on tlii.s Irnjiorlanl o}»tralion: — 

When the IrifOps in the advanced 
camp of the army begin to asseiuble, the 
commandirig rdheer of the aiTdleiy re- 
pairs to heud-(]niirUi>, and eiinimuiii- 
eates with the commander in eiiiet. — 
Tlenslls, .stores, and uinmuiiita)n, are 
forwarded to the caii^j, and every sol- 
dier is piovided with ten or twelve 
rounds of hall cartridge, before be com- 
ineiie4.s his niaieh against the enemy. 
These articles having been ihslrihiite.d, 
the wagons and horses return to ‘tbe 
Ir.iui of arrillerv,and proper disposili<)ii;fc 
are iiiude to connect the whole line of 
march. 

The horse.s beloneong to tlie train are 
nairovvly in^jici ted by the lieiillaiaMt- 
gcnoial ol ariillery, who marks or ri*- 
jeeis them according to his judgmeiir, 
and sends one K'poi L of Tueir actual stare 
to govern iiinit, and auoilier to the mas- 
ter-general of the ordnnnce. lie gives 
iJireclioiis to the caplain-geiierai of t)ie 
vvagon-tiain to arrange matters in such 
a mariner vvitli each provincial couimis- 
.sary helojiging to the paik, that tlie dif- 
ferent cajitams may know what brigades 
full under their iiuniediate. superiuten- 
dance. Tlie latter must noT on aiiyac- 
eonnl leave the brigades with wliich they 
are entrusted during the 

'Die uinnninition wagons having been 
loaded, and the horses harnessed in, 
limy are distributed into diilV rent bri- 
gades, and put ill motion to join the 
main army, according to the following 
order 

The first tiling that precedes the 
march of a regular train of artillerv, is a 
wagon loaded with utensils, such uii 
spades, pick-ax<*s, shovels, mattocks, 
woodtMi-spades,vvithiron bottoms; grap- 
ples, hatchets, &c. These are under the 
car<‘ of a vvagoii-mastiy, who is attended* 
by forty pioneers to clear anti point out 
the way. 

In the rear of this wiu»on follow four 
four-pouudeii, mounted on lUlr. seve- 
ral 
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ral CRrj-iages with every necessary ap- 
pcndaj^e on eacJi side, loaded with’ ball, 
and tlie canouiioers ready, each having 
a ligliLed match in his hand, and two 
Steel prickers or dt^orf^coirs. Next to 
these is a wagon loaded with ditVeront 
articles oF ordnance, cont.nning likewise 
one barrel of gunpowder, one ditto of 
ball, a bundle of matches, weighing to- 
gether tibout fifty pounds, about fifty 
balls of the calibre of the guns, and fi\e 
or six stout drag-ropes. ! 

The military clicst, and the king’s or 
royal stores, generally accompany this 
small train, when tlic«uriny consists of 
one column only. 

The pontoons, wdth every thing be- 
longing to them, follow next; and after 
tliem the crab, with its appendagrs, ac- 
companied by the captain of artificers, , 
with a certain numher of carpenters. 

Next follow the heavy ordnance. 

• Those pieces of artillery which are 
mounted, follow eiich other according 
to their several calibres, with ail their 
necessary implements for service hang- 
ing on each side. 

Then come the frames belonging to 
the pieces of heavy ordnance, w'ith their 
irnplcmciUs, &c. placed upon them.— 
The mortars follow next. 

After those follow tlie caissons be- 
longing to the escorts of tlic park of ar- 
tillery, military chest, quarter-master- 
gencral, and captain of the artilicers or 
workmen, in which are containod tlie 
fools belonging to tlie dilVerent work- 
men and miners, tofrether with tiic 
forges, \t. 

The ba^^gage hclongnig to the com- 
manding ollicer of artillciy, and to the 
several officers of the train, follow next, 
each wagon succeeding the other ac- 
cording to the rank of the several olli- 
cers. ft frequently happens, that the 
carriages w itli stores and provisions, and 
those belonging to the royal regiment 
of artillery move tnget.lier. 

After these follow the tumbrels with 
gunpowder, matches, sand-bags, rojies, 
fuses r#r bombs and grenades, proof- 
pieces, if there are any, plummets, hand 
grenades, mining tools, mortar-car- 
'riages, bombs, balls, according to the 
ditferent calibres of cannon, tools, and 
instruments for pioneers, with the spare 
carts. 

lu order to secure the regulai* pro- 


gress and march of these (fifferent 
classes, it has been usual among ibe 
French, to divide them into five bri- 
cades, each brigatlc under the command- 
of an artillery ofiicer ; and the whole 
subject to the orders of the comman- 
dant of artillery. All the equipage be- 
longing to the train is distributed among 
the.se live brigades, and each brigade 
takes care to bring up its proportion 
every day to the park or spot of ren- 
dezvous. These are subject to a ros- 
ter among tlu uiselves, some leading, and 
others bringing up the rear, according 
to its aiTJingcment. 

Night-Mwii n r.s. Whenever marches 
are uuderUiken in the iiiglit, great pre* 
caution should he observed on the part 
of the commiinding olliccr of the troops, 

, to attach two or three faithful and in- 
telligent guides to each column or de- 
tachment; for it may very easily hap- 
pen, that in moving a considerable de- 
tachment during the night, sonic troops 
I or squadrons may lose themselves, es- 
! peciully where there arc cross roads, 

! and diificult passes. 

I Tlie commanding officer at the head 
of the dctaclinierit, must march slow, 

! provided tlie nature of his expedition 
I will admit of it: and w'herever he finds 
any hyc-roads on the march, he must 
I post a few' men there to direct the 5Ut> 

I cecfling squadron; which squadron is 
lo repeat the same caution, and so on 
throughout the whole. 

1 As it is almost impossible for squa- 
drons to keep rrmstantly close together; 

I and :is it almost always happens, that, 
ill order to conceal a march from the 
enemy, no Iriiinpct must be sounded, 
(which would otherwise serve for a di- 
rect ion in the night time) a good iion- 
coiimiissioned officer, with four or six 
men, must be appointed to the rear of 
every squadron, who are to divide theiiif 
selves, and form a chain in the interval, 
between it and the one succeeding, in 
order to prevent any mistake of the 
road. 

Before the detachment marches off, 
the ohiccr commanding must be careful 
to exhort the officers leading troops or 
squadrons, strictly to observe all the 
above directions: he must also have ser 
veral orderl)t men to attend him ; and, 
if possible, two or three guides in front. 

The advanced guard must be rcln- 
3 Q forced 
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forced in the and inarch at 

a small disUincc tHi'n ilic main bod)', 
and whenever it shall happen unexpect- 
edly to meet the enemy, itnumt instant- 
ly cha.^e with all po'j'iihle vigour; on 
whicli account, and in oidci to b(‘ in 
continual leadouvs, it must always 
nmreh with ad^ 'i.fd arms. Page JD, 
Military Gwte. 

Scerth Mv licit; . mc made with a 
design to iccoii'" it.-4; an cneitiy, sur- 
prise Ills camp, St . -.>e a post, or sei/,e a 
place. They are lii.ewisc iindt rt.iken to 
.succour troops tJial mav he pneaiious- 
Jy situated, to rclK've a rK^legetl town, 
&f;. It is hi this srrvi'T tinl a r-nn- 
mander has occasinn lor (ub utmost sa- 
gacity and pctielraiinu, to prevent his 
lieing discovered or beirayed. In order 
to ciisnr(3 success, the pi r'ion who e4>ii- 
ducts the march, sliould have prevlims- 
ly obtained good information relative to 
tiic dilFereni roads through which In is 
to pass, the disposition of the inhalii- 
tants, &e. lie should also obtain cor- 
rect intelligence respecting the Mtuntion 
of the enemy’s outposts, \'c . — MiUtaiy 
Guide, 

To March /h;* the direct purpoae of 
fighting an enemy. In order to clloet 
this important operation with conii- 
dence and .safely, every army that 
marches from a distant point towards 
the ground which is occupied by an ene- 
my, eiuleavour.s, as much aspossihh*, to 
presene its re gular front, and to ad- 
vance in order ol’ batik. Whenever 
obstacles oceur, and the grouiiil be- 
comes so eonfined, that the march in 
line Ciiiiiiot be preserved, the ditforcnt 
squadrons and battalions must approach 
the enemy in such a disposition of co- 
lumns, as to be able to form line in 
the quickest maimer, and beioK^ the 
enemy could possilily attempt to make 
ail impression on the advancing columns, 
by charging with hiS cavalry. 

The general ollkers wlio coiiiinand 
the several columns, in leading tiicm 
forward must atft'Utively obsene each 
^other’s movement, so that their heads, 
at least, be upon a line; and that when 
they reach the ground w here the whole 
are. to deploy, this maiaeuvrc may be 
accomplished with dispatch and safety, 

. and the order of battle be Jliilly made, 
out of the reacli of the enemy’s horse. 
Tie general or commander in chief, | 


with his aids-tle-camp, &c. takes lni> 
ground in such a mam.cr a^ to be able 
to see the eficct fif the lirsl lire. From 
being thus coiivemently sauat<’d, he will 
know w'hrit orders to send, whet be,* to 
support that part of the line which Iia.** 
gamed grounil, or to rcfilac'^ auy 'parli- 
ciilar one tliai m.iy have gi\ru way. In 
order to accomplish tfiis double pur- 
pOftC, he either makes use of tlie troops 
which have beei' (l;a\vii up between the 
two iiii(s,as c jicumsLaacc'i may require, 

; or de ta. lies from the i\hcr,o, as be 
! )udLO’& Ijcst for the horvlce. 
i 'J'ho iiiMl.mi t!ich line is formed, and 
I lie eoem v ap[)cais in sight, every gemv 
ral oliicer miisi found at the head of 
Ins diviMon, actively employed either in 
leadinii oil the troops eiitrii&teih to his 
^slvill and valour, or in speedily remedy- 
ing every symptom of disorder which 
I may oc'cur throiigliouL the whole extent 
of hib command. • 

'riie tlihposition of an army (to quote 
tlie w'ords of Mons. dc Feucjuicre.s) 
winch comes to close action, differs es- 
sential Iv from that it assumes in a march, 
or previous movement. Were troops, 
indeed, to advance over a wide space of 
opt'n and imemiiarrassed ground, the 
formation of them might be tlie same. 

1 Hilt this is seldom or ever the case. The 
iiiterventioii of lulls, woods, rivers, vil- 
lages, and narrow jia^scs or deli les, gives 
list' to so many obstacles, that a large 
body of men, siadi as coiisiitiitcs an ar- 
my, must necessarily be divided into 
many dillercnt corps, in order that the 
colleeliie foice may arrive, at a given 
lime, witliiii the lines of a new camp, or 
within sight of an enemy. * 

On these occasions the movements of 
an army are attended w'ilh considerable 
risk, especially if the enemy has iiimself 
j taken ilic lield ; fiir by a lily manccuvring 
1 he may take adv antage of the divided 
I state of y4iur army, and attack it picce- 
j meal. I’lie greatest precautions,’bovv- 
} ever, are observed in modern warfare, 

; which were either unknown to, or neg- 
; lected by our ancestors. Most of these 
I have already been discussed, as far as 
the limits of our undertaking would ad- 
mit. The following additional observa- ' 
tions may not, perhaps, be thought whol- 
ly superliuuus. 

Ill the first instance it will be neces- 
sary for the quarter-master general, and 
• . for 
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for the diflbrent officers who compose 
the statF or etat-major (»f‘ the army, to 
render themselves perfectly masters of 
the country througli which the troops 
arc to riuirch. Tlie corps of guides, es- 
pecially if the march should be conti- 
nued during the night, must be well 
chosen on tliese occasions; and the dif- 
ferent captains that Itave the charge of 
them, are frcf(uently to communicate 
with the principal oificers on the staff, 
to facilitate the several movements. All 
the general oUlccrs must be in posses- 
sion of correct topographical sketches 
of the country; and their aids-de-camp, 
must not only know how to deliver 
orders, but they must themselves be able 
to calculate (from a cursory view of the 
chart, )^ime and distance. The science 
of locality, has, indeed, become so ina-< 
iiifestly useful in all military operations, 
that tlie French have formed regular 
Companies of topographers, who accom- 
pany their armies; and it reflects credit 
ppon the new institution, at High-Wy- 
coinbe, to see so much attention paid to 
this branch of necessary knowledge. 

Arlificcrs and workmen, with ajipro- 
priate escorts, precede the several co- 
lumns, in order to clear the roads, and 
to remove obstacles that occur. Light 
troops, and large detachments of caval- 
ry, are pushed forward for the purpose 
of keeping the enemy in awe, and to 
send the earliest intelligence respecting 
his inoxcnients. Dridiies are thrown 
across rivers with aslonishing activity 
and dispatch ; every thing, in a word, 
which relates to the movement of the 
army, is ,sy well digested before-hand, 
and subscfjiiently so well eyecuted, that 
all the different corps co-opei ate, and 
readily succour each other sliould the 
enemy attack. The natural foriiiation 
of the battalion is preserved, whether 
the grenadiers are disposed in front, or 
the light companies lead ; and the seve- 
ral piquets come regularly up with the 
rear diM*iug the march, and are as rea- 
dily stationed in the front wlien their 
corps halt. 

When a forced inarch is undertaken 
.for the specific purpose of rendering 
some design of ati enemy abortive, it is 
the duty of the cuimnissariat to have 
provisions ready at hand, during the 
transient halts which are made in this 
harassing and fatiguing enterprise. 


It is usual for great armies to march 
in three columns, in conformity to the 
order of battle, which Ims betn laid 
down by the general or commander in 
chief, at the heginniugof the campaign. 
Those battalions and squadrons which 
compose the right, lake their line of 
marcfi tli rough that direction of the 
country: tli(>sc which compose the left, 
preserve their relative time and distance 
111 dial quarU'r. The artillery aiiA hea- 
vy baggage arc generally disposed of in 
the conVer c«)linjni. 

When an anny inarches directly for- 
ward to attack or iuloL an enemy, the 
artillery is always distributed in 

the center: smiietinics a brigade of that 
corps, with a body of select troops in 
front, precedes fvu-li euluiiin; but the 
heavy baggage iiivuriably inovc^ in the 
rear under cover of the reserve. 

W’^hen an army marches through a 
woody or clo'^e c(/ijulrv, the heads of 
the different columns are usually cover- 
ed by a strong dciachincnt of grena- 
'ditTs, preceded by s(|uadrons of horse. 
Should the. enemy be in your rear, when ' 
it is found expedient to make a move- 
ment, (he hospital stores, ammunition, 
baggage, and artillery, e.^coi’icd by some 
squadrons of horse, must be sent for- 
ward, and the best disciplined troops, 
with a certain quantity of artillery, nrc 
in that rase to uiiikf’ up tlio rear-guard, 
rf the enemy should liaiig upon >otir 
dank (the riglit for instance’,) the artil- 
lery, stores, and bagiiage, must be con- 
ducted by the left: should the enemy 
direct his operations the left, the 
same inovciuent.s must take place on the 
right. 

A small army may marrh in one co- 
lumn, havnig its artilli’ty and baggage 
between the advanced and rcEtr-auai ds. 
Should it he brought to action, the dra- 
goons and light cavalry belonging to the 
advanced guard will compo.'je one wing, 
and the troops that ftre disposed of in 
the rear, will form the other: the infan- 
try will be distributed in the center with 
the artillery in its front. 

The French seem to have paid , the 
greatest attention to the various details 
and incidental circumstances which at- 
tend the march of any considerable body 
of troops. •It was nor, however, untH 
the reign of Louis XIII. that any «ort 
of regular system began to prevail.— 
3Q2 There 
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There was certainly If^s iiccessiu for 
such an arra!ij;cmeiit, because the hag- 
gaj^e was by no means sojrrc.ir, in>r was* 
the train of artillery lialf so oxteu'^ive. — 
The only ilani;ei>, iiideeil, which were 
to be jiuanlcd a^ain-^t, \\hcii the enemy 
was near, bceincd contined to tlie lr»ssof 
baf'gai'c and artillery. 'J'liese weri‘, of 
course, proviiled a^aiust by every able 
general, who nutuuilly observed the 
gieatcsc .secrecy with respect t<i his eii- 
cninpiiient, aiul practised various stra- 
ingeins to conceal his m/rc/i t'roiii the 
enemy. 

Some very sen**ible ohservations, re- 
lative to tiu’ munmr in whiclj troops 
should he inanaired pr<'\ ions to an en- 
gagement, may he found m the Hvrcrira j 
dc M. Ic ][Jtirechnt tie Save ; and roii- 1 
s'ldcrahlc iuforniatiuii may l>e derixed 1 
from J^t’s Rijlcxioua de M. Ic Haron f 
d* Espaj'tiaCf on the best method of form- ; 
ing the infantry for battle. See Sup- j 
vlinieut uux Ucvn'itK^ page It). See ^ 
lilvewise Ocnvns Mi/ilaueSf tom. 1, 
p. iQ t. : 

General Ohxervationa on the 'March 
of "yVon/Av.— As the regulations on this 
head, as far as they relat(i to the llritisli 
lioiue service, must be know n to every of- 
ficer, we shall extract son\e (1< sultory ob- ! 
servutioiis from a rieneli work, that may ; 
be applicable to general sei vu o. \V heu ! 
troops are oixlered to luarcli, four prin- j 
q|pal objects .sliould be wt ll considemi, 
vi/. locality, time, possible ambuscad('s, 
and the ultimate end forwhic'li the march 
is uiiderlukeiK In order to secure these 
important points, some Lojxigrapliers 
(without whom no army can lu' said to 
be well cohstituted, or its sJatVabiy ap- 
pointed) sliould be direelu I to tiive ill 
plans of the country, pj sliew where it 
is intersected, where liillswiih their dif- 
• fereat incurvations appear, wliere the 
roads are narrow, where the ground is 
soft or marshy, and iinfavouraV»le to the 
passage of anille«y, where intricate pass- 
es occur, where there ai*c woods, hedges, 
rivers, or inurslies, and iiiiaUv where the 
country becomes totally impervious. 

When these difterent objects have been 
well ascertained, and ihoruiiglil v digested 
at head quarters, the component parts I 
of the army must he so distributed with 
respect to tlic battalions^ of infantry, 
squadrons of horse, artillery, and bag- 
gage^ that tile front of the leading co- 


lumn shiill invariably correspond with 
the extent of the road or delile whicli is 
to he marched over. 

When troops are ordered to march 
through an inclosed country, the wiiole 
army is divided into a given mimher of 
columns, which successively follow each 
other, and are encamped, cantoned, or 
rpiartereil separately. Sometimes the 
coimtiy is cleared, as iiiueh as circum- 
stances will udiinl, ill order that tJie se- 
veral columns may advance, while the 
artillery, under an escort of infantry on 
eacli side, and with- cavalry distributed 
upon both wings of the army, makes tlie 
best of its way through the main road. 
.Small detachmenrs, consisting of active, 
spirited young men, headed by intelli- 
gent and enterprising olbcers, fire sent 
forward to take possession of the dilFerent 
delihs, woods, passes, and to post them- 
sehes close to an enemy’s post, for the 
purpose of blocking it upimtii tbc whole 
of llie army has marched by. 

The leading columns should always 
bc' compost'd of tried and steady soldiers; 
and the fiont of each should invariably 
consist of the liest nu'ii in tlie army. 

"i’lie advanceil and rear guards must be 
well supported by infantry, with the ad- 
dition of some light field piiTCS. 'flic 
order of battle is so arranged, that the 
lu'uvy ordnance, the baggage, and the 
greatest part of tlie cavalry, which can 
be of little use on the wings, may he 
distributed in the center. 

When it is necessary to cross a river, 
tlie artillery must be planted directly 
opposite to the post which the army in- 
tends to occupy. (Considerable advan- 
tage v\ill accrue should the river, wind 
ill such a manner as to form a ren- 
trant angle in that particular spot, 
which advantage would be greatly in- 
creased by ha\ ing a ford near. 

Ill proportion as the construction of 
the bridge advances, some steady troops 
must be marched tbrward, and a* regular 
discharge of imis(|uctry must Jjo kept 
up against the enemy on the upposile 
bank. 

The instant the bridge is finished, a 
corps of infantry, with some cavalry, 
some pieces of artillery, and a certain* 
number of pioneers, to fortify the head 
of the bridge, must be ordered over.— 
Should there be the least ground to siis- 
pect an attack upon the rearguard, the 
• .inside 
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inside tecc de pont must also be tor- 
tilicd. 

Proper precautions will have been 
taken to prevent any surprise during the 
construction of tiie bridge, and while 
the troops are crossing. Each side of the 
river, above and below the bridge, will 
on this account have been well recon- 
noitred, to ascertain that there are not 
any armed barges or lloating rafters with 
infernals upon them, kept ready to blow 
up the biidge, when a considerable 
part of the army shall have passed the 
river. If the preservation of the bridge 
be considered as an object, both ends 
inn-st be fortifK'd, and adequate guards 
stationed to defend them. 

J'kicli corps that marches separately, 
such SIS the advanced and rear guards, 
and the main body, must be provided^ 
with shovels, pick-axes, and a sulllcient 
number of pioneers and guides, to clear 
•the roads, and to direct it on its marcli. 

Tlie following general rules in route 
marching have been laid down by tlie 
celebrated Monteeuculli 

No oHicer or sokher is on any account 
to quit his j)Ost or rank. Tlie battalion 
companies must never intermix with the 
squadrons or troops of cavalry. Squi^- 
drons or troops of cavalry must always 
lake care not to leave such wide inter- 
vals between them, as will expose them 
to be suddenly cut oil’, or such contracted 
ones us might enable the enemy to 
throw them into confusion. 

In summer, troojis should quit their 
ground or quarters at day-break. 

Ill winter, great care should be taken 
by tlie commissariat, to see I hat the 
troops are* well supjilied with fuel when- 
ever they halt. During very inclement 
weather the march of troops should be 
greatly contracted. 

•Some steady old soldiers must be sta- 
tioned at the dill’ereiit cross roads, to 
ircvent the rear men from misuiking the 
iiie df inarch. 

The leading columns, or those troops 
that precede them, must instantly fall 
upon any body of the enemy that may 
attempt to oppose their progress. 

Three things are always to be con- 
sidered, and well weighed, viz. whether 
there be much ground to apprehend a 
serious attack from the enemy ; whether 
there be little ground to fear him ; or 
whether there be no ground at ail. ^ 


In the lattercase each corps of cavalry 
and infantry, marches separately, and 
witii its own baggage. 

All convoys, cuiitaiiiing stores and 
aumiimition, move with the artillery, 
accompanietl by an odicer from the ad- 
jutant or qiiarter-master-generars de- 
partment, who has the direction of the 
march, as far us regards the, convoy it- 
self; but cannot interfere wilh the artil^ 
lory; the eoimiianding officer of the 
latter being presumed to know best, 
wlien and where his park should halt, 
&LC. A very sensible observation on this 
head may be found in a recent French 
publication, intituled, Manurl Jes vid- 
juilitns Gcmraiu', by Paul Tiiiebauir. 
On the evening preceding a marcli, each 
corps is spccitieally furnished with the 
neccsaary orders in writing. 

At the hour which is named in ge- 
neral orders for the trotips to comineiice 
their march, thequiirter-masler-general, 
and tlic captain of guides, repair to the 
advanced guard. 

If the army has been encamped, lha 
lines of ciitrenchmeiit arc levelled or 
cleared in such a maiiner, that tfie troops 
may move wilh an extended IVont. As 
soon as the troops have marched ofll the 
dillbrcrit guards belonging to the camp 
will be vvilhrlrawn. 

Pioneers must be sent forward to clear 
the roads, preceded by small detach- 
ments oflifshtaiid select troops, together 
with estallfttcs or nionnted messciigers 
and vedettes, who are to reconnoitre in 
front, rear, and round the wings of the. 
army. 'I'o these must be’ added uppro- 
priaie guards and escorts to accompany 
the artillery, and to protect the ha*:- 
gage. [t will belong to this latter de- 
scription of troops, to talTc possession 
of advantageous heights, to discover 
ambuscades, and to send a faithful de- 
tail of all they observe to head quarters. 
These cfimmunicatious will be'uiadc by 
the chef of the etat«iiajor wlio accom- 
panies them. 

The advanced guard of the army will 
he composed of one halt’ of the cavalrv, 
themuin body will consistof the infantry, 
attended by pioneers and detached corp.s 
of light artillery, which wid he preceded 
I by an iron irisu uuieiit made in the shape 

I of a plougli-.share, fur the purpose of 
tracing oui, the paths, which must be kept 
by the waggon-tram. In the rear of the 

mam 
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main body must follow the heavy ord- 
nance, tlie bagg;«'C-vvagi;i)ns helungiuir 
to the several regiiiieiirs, an<l the; train of 
artillery. "J'he other half of the cavalry 
will be disposed of in the rear-guard, in 
which tiui army stores and anununition 
are !o be escorted by a regiment of 

ll01N(*. 

If the army should 1 )C divided, and 
march in dilferent columns by indirect 
roads, a rendezvous or place <rarmes 
must be marked out in writing, whc're 
the whole may conveniently meet on the 
line of niarcli. 'Ihe utmost attention 
must be paid to the selection <if tliis spot, 
by the ad jutant aiul (|uartcr-matti‘r-gt>iie- 
ral, lest it sliould bo exposed to a surprise 
from the enemy; on which account it is 
kept us secret as possible, Itstany intel- 
ligence should be given to him by dcH'rt- 
ers or spies. The hour and tin; inninier 
in which the several column*; arc to ai- 
rive, is sperifically stated to ihc ditTer- 
ent leaders; and scouts, ike, are sent 
round the country to dihcovcr the ene- 
my 's movements. 

If there should be any reason to ap- 
prehend an attack, the mw’ious precini- 
iionsnuist be increased in projH)rtioii to 
^the alarm. 

^11 army must always march, if it 
possibly can, in that order from which it 
may easily and expeditiously deploy into 
line; that is, it slujuUl invariably pre- 
serve the order of buttle ; every column 
bcuriiig a natural front towards the eno- 
iny. JVIonlecuculli further adds, that an 
army must invariably inandt the right or 
loft ill front, and not fr<jin its center. 

Vield-picces, with a snthi iciit quantity 
of ammunition. slioveU, spades, and 
pick-axes always at hand, imi'.t he dis- 
posed along the most vnliiera\>lc part of 
the rendezvous ; these must be guarded 
by a boily of cavalry and infantry, wliu 
are to be selected for tiiat specilic duty. 

Care is likewise taken to lodge the 
baggage-wagons, Ucc. in the most se- 
en le and best defended spot. 

The two first lines of the army will 
consist of the mounted ariillerv in Vro*it, 
next to which will stand the dillereiit 
squadrons of horse that arcj posted in in- 
tervals between the infantry battalions: | 
after these will follow the train of cais- 
sons, &c. in as many filestas the road 
will admit; then the* stores and bag- 
gage, and dtiaily the reserve. 


WliLMicver the leading columns have 
passed an obstacle, the front men must 
be halted till the rear have coiiipleatly 
cleared it likewise; and w'hen the whole 
enters an open conn try, the line must be 
formed, and the march be continiuHl iii 
order of battle until a fresh obstacle oc- 
curs, will'll the troops must be prepared 
to paSh the defile, the advanced guard 
Icadini:, the iiuim body following next, 
and the rr .>crvc Ijringing up the rear. 

When an armv is thus adianciug, tlie 
right or left Hank, (according to circum- 
stances) of its line of march, must be 
covered by rivers, and banks, rising 
groumN, or emincMces; and if these na- 
tural advantages di» not j)H'ienL them- 
selves, artilieiul ones must be resorted to. 
These may coiiMst of waggons, Phevanx 
^ilc frizes, or other temporary means of 
ilefence; the quantity, \'c. must de- 
pend upon the nature of the count r v, and 
the iiniiiber of troops that compose tin? 
columns. 

It is, however, impossible to set down 
general rules fi>r all cases; these mubt 
vary with the mtmifold circumstances 
l\uit occur, and t,hc dilYercul designs 
I winch are to be accomplished or pur- 
sued. 

WIk'ii the mov’cmcnts of an army are 
to he concealed, the marcJi must be 
undertaken at night through w'oods, 
vallics, and concealed ways; all fre- 
quented and inhabited places must be 
carefully avoided; no loud instruments 
must on any account be played ; and if 
lircs arc made, they must only be light- 
ed on the eve of breaking up camp ; in 
vvliich case they must be lejt burning, 
for the purpose of deluding the enemy 
into a supposition, that the troops have 
not moved. 

Siiiall parties of cavalry are sent for- 
ward to seize all stragglers or scouts from 
the enemy, or to take possession of the 
dilVerent passes. In order to avoid being 
discovered in tiie object of the march, 
adillercnt road imist be taken from tlie 
one which you really propose to march 
tlnxnigh ; and a fit opportunity must af- 
terwards be embi*aced to get into the real 
track. Ileibre you march out of a town 
or fortified place, the iftiuost care must 
be observed to prevent your intended 
route from being conveyed to the enemy. 
On this account the troops must be first 
marched out, and the gates immediately 
• • shut 
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shut upon the rear, so that no stranser 
&c. may be able to slip out with the 
men. 

Duiiiiff a march of this nature, the 
troops must he provliletl with subsist- 
ence, stores, aufl ammunition, to last 
out until the ohjcct is attuineil. No 
scout or vr«lelt<' i> sent forward, when 
an army, or any pari of it, advaiicf> to 
take possession of a post or plaei*, to 
succour a town, to surprise an enemy, ] 
in a close or woody country, by favour 
ot ihe iiinht, or jm liii/.y ueiitlicr, or on 
liny occasion when ortlers have hecn 
j;ivon to oppose and fiidit every thing it 
meets. 

Wluni an army inaixlH'S for the direct 
purpose of forcing a passage, which is 
guarded«hy an enemy, a feint must be 
made m one quarter, whilst the real ob- 
ject is vigorously pursued in another. 
.Sometimes you must appear suddenly 
iMsposed to make a retrograde move- 
ment, and then again as sudilenly re- 
sume your progress ; sometimes march 
beyond the spot you wish to occupy, 
inseiisihly drawing otf the enemy’s at- 
tention ; and whilst the whole anwy is 
tlms pushing forward, and is closely 
watched hy its opponents, (wh<» hang 
upon the thinks, and hug its lino of 
march) let detached parties of cavalry 
and foot, that have lain in anihush, 
sutidenly surprise the passage, and post 
themselves upon it. 

Whcii it is fouiiil expedient to advance 
rapidly into a country fur llie purpose of 
surprising an enemy, getting possession 
of a town or place, or avoiding superior 
forces, every species of baggage must be 
left behind teveii thecoinmon iiecessaric's 
of the men, if circumstances require,) the 
cavalry must be sent forward, and the 
infantry put in carts, carriages, and 
chaises, or mounted behind the dragoons. 
If there he spare horses enough in the 
different troops, nr any can be procured 
from the inhabitants of the country, 
they must be Jed in order to relieve those 
that are double mounted, in the manner 
which is practised by the Tartars. — 
Marches of this description and urgency, 
must be kept up niglit and day ; smd it 
IS on such occasions, that the value of a 
good staff or etat-majur will have all its 
weight. 

It must be observed, as a general 
maxim; that whenever troops are retiring 


from a weak position, or to avoid the 
approach of a superior force, the retreat 
must be so managed, as not to bear the 
least rcbomblancc of a flight. 

Order of March, which is observed 
in the Turkish army This order of 
march may be considered as the move- 
ment of an army that combines its se- 
veral o})eratioiis according to some es- 
tablishfil system of military art. The 
Turk^ usually divide this movement 
into three distinct operations : the first 
comprehends that b\ which troops of se- 
veral denominations, jnul from diftcrent 

quarters, ass(*mblc together at some given 
spot or rendezvous. Such, for instance, 
istlic march of various corps of militia, 
both in Asia and Kurope, bclonuiiig to 
llie Ottoman enipiri*, who neces- 

sarily pass through scv'cral quarters, and 
cross the scu, to form a junction. From 
the many inconveniences which troops 
must unavoidably experience on these 
occasions, and from the irregularity that 
always grows out of them, this march 
cannot he strictly called a systematic 
movement of the army. 

The second order ol marcb among the • 
Turks is that which they call Alny ; 

' w'hen the troops arrive, under the com- 
mand of their several bachas, at the 
camp or given spot of rendezvous, for 
the purpose of being reviewed by the 
serasquier, the grand vision or the sultan. 
This order is observed likewise by the 
janizaries when they repair to a similar 
place. 

TJie third order of inarch must be con- 
sidered as a real military movement. It 
is that vvhicli is pcriorined by the army 
tiiat first takes up its ground in a re- 
gular maimer, and encamps. This is the 
commencement or beginning of military 
marches, because from a situation or ar- 
rangement of this sort, troops either 
leave one camp to pitch their tents else- 
where, or return again to their old one 
after having made au*attempt against 
an enemy's jiost, &c. 

It is an established law in Turkey, 
whenever the sultan or grand vizier takes 
the field, to have their magnificent tents, 
with seven or five horse-tails displayed 
above them, regularly pitched in the 
plains of Constantinople, or in those of 
Adrianopolis,,accordingly as the court 
happens to he in either ot those imperial 
residences : which circumstance is an- 
nounced 
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Dounccd throu»;h()iit the empire, that 
every province, &c. may he made ac- 
quainted wirii the inarch of the sultun 
or ^rand vizier. 

As soon as these pavilions or tents 
have been thus pitched, all the ditVerent 
armed corps that have not yet com- 
menced their march receive their route; 
and those that are already on the inarch, 
arlvaiice with all the expedition they (‘an, 
to the spot of general rende/vous. The 
troops trom Egypt and Asia arc particu- 
larly alert on these occasions, most es- 
pecially if the war should 1m? carried into 
liungury. All the points from whence 
embarkations are to take place, appear 
- conspicuously marked along the coasts 
of the Marmora, i'ropontides, and the 
Archipelago, in oj'dcr that the ditferent 
bodies of troops may take the direct road 
to Constantinople, Andrinopulis, Phili- 
popolis Sophia, Nissa, and llelgrade, in 
which places was the general rendezvous 
of all the troops, when the Ottoman 
empire flourished. Those, however, were 
not included which were destined to act 
in Hungary and Eusnia. They met to- 
f^ther, after having passed the bridge of 
Osek, and* formed a junction with the 
main army. Kara-Must a pha followed 
these dispositions when ho wont to be- 
siege V'^ienna. 

The second inarcli of the Turkish or 
Ottoman army, is a business, of mere 
parade or ceremon v. Tliis movement is 
observed by all the dilVercnt corps, and 
it is executed with i^roat magnificence 
by the Ikich.is, parlicnlarly so when they 
repair the tirst time to the camp of ge- 
iierul rt'ndezvous. 

With respect to the third march, it is 
a real and essential nioveincnt, and ought 
to be called the milUari/ iiuiirh or route. 
I'our principal branches or objects of 
service, constitute the 'nature of this 
roai-ch, and form its disposition. These 
are the cavalry, infantry, artillery, and 
baggage; in w'hi«h latter are included 
tbe stores, &c. belonging to tiie Turkish 
militia, the royal provisions, public 
stores, and ammunition, comprcbendiiig 
gunpowder, shot, matches, spades, pick- 
axes, &c. 

There is, however, no invariable rule 
attachetl to this arrangement, it alters 
according to circumstance ^und place. 

.The real or luilitiuy march of the 
troops is entirely managed by the grand 


vizier, or the seraskier. Written in- 
structions are issued out for this purpose; 
for the 'I'urks never give out verbal or- 
ders, except in matters of little or no 
importance, or in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, wlicn they cannot commit them 
to writing, 

Jt is an invariable maxim among the 
Turks, whenever their troops are upon 
the inarch, to throw now bridges over 
rivers, or to repair old ones, to clear pub- 
lic or bye roads, to fill up ditcbei-, and 
to cut down trees, &c. so as to facili- 
tate their movements, and to ob\iat© 
delay. Tlicy moreover throw up small 
heaps of earth, which tluy call iinka, at 
the distmcc of half a league IVom each 
other, and often nearer, especially on 
high grounds. When the sultan fnarches 
at their head they make two heaps of 
this description. 

'fhe Turks pay very particular atten- 
tion to their rnovemeiirs or marches oit 
service : tlie whole of the army is under 
arms during the night, in order to make 
the necessary disposiiions; on which 
occasions the soldiers make use of small 
vessels with fire lighted in them, and tie 
them to the ends of long pikes or poles. 
'J’he greatest silence is observed during 
the march; neither drums, trumpets, 
nor cymbals are heard. Sometimes, in'- 
deed, hut this rarely happi iis, the drum- 
mers belonging to the hand of the grand 
vi/ler, accompany the saluti'S or cere- 
monial compliments which arc paid by 
the salam-agasi, or master of ceremonies. 

When tliey march through a country 
in which there is no cause to apprehend 
surprise or hostility, the infantry gene- 
rally takes the lead, two or Ihrce days 
march, in front of the main army. Tlio 
troops march in the loosest manner, being 
neither contined to particular companies, 
iior formed in columns. They chouse 
wliut roads they like best, halt when; 
they please, and reach the camp in de- 
tached parlies; with this injiinctioii, 
however, that the whole must arrive at 
the spot of rendezvous before evening 
prayers. 

Next to these follow the cavalry, 
headeil by a general olliccr. Their 
m.iicli, iiotwithstandiBg his presence, is 
as irregular as that of tlie infantry. The 
men trenucntly halt out of mere laziness, 
and under pretence of refreshing their 
horses ; and little or no attention is paid 

. ^ 
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to system and good order. The baggage 
and ammunition wagons, together with 
such stores, &c. as arc carried by beasts 
of burthen, move in the same manner. 

When the army enters an enemy’s 
country, the whole of the infantry is 
collected together, and inarches in oUe 
body. The Capiculy and the Seratculy, 
for instance, form one column. There 
is this distinction, however, observed, 
that every janizary marches under liis 
own colours, and every officer remains 
attached to his oda or company, for the 
purpose of executing, in the speediest 
jiianner, the commander in chief’s di- 
rections. 

Tile cavalry is often divided into two 
wings; it is likewise frequently formed 
in one •body. Every man is ranged 
under liis own standard. The squadrons 
are commanded by the Aliiy-13egs, who 
receive orders through the Chiaous; and 
•lie other officers are near tlie Baclia. 

The baggage sometimes moves in the 
front, and sometimes in the rear of tlic 
janizaries. A particular body of ca- 
valry, called Topracly, arc an exceji- 
tion to this aiTaiigcnieiit : the men be- 
longing to this corps are obliged to fur- 
nish tliemseh'es with all the necessaries 
of life, and consequently carry pro- 
visions, &c. with them in all their 
marches; which circumstance unavoid- 
ably creates much confusion. 

The artillery is generally attached to 
the infantry; sometimes, however, it 
inovi's with the cavalry. 

When the Turkish army marches 
tlirough an enemy’s country, it is co- 
vered by an advanced and a rear guard. 
The advaficcd guard is composed of five 
or six thousand of the best mounted 
cavalry. This body is under the im- 
mediate orders of a commanding offi- 
cer, called Cialcagif-Basci/y whose ap- 
pointment lasts during the whole of the 
campaign. The advanced guard usually 
moves* six, seven, or eight leagues in 
front of the main body; but it falls 
back in proportion as the enemy retires. 
When there are bodies of Tartars or 
auxiliary troops from any of the rebel- 
lious provinces with the anny, they are 
detached in frontaif the advanced guard, 
for the purpose of harassing the enemy’s 
rear, pillagiiig the country, and commit- 
ring those excesses which are uot coun- 
tenanced by regular troops. 


The rear-guard generally consists of 
one thousand horse. It is the business 
of this body to escort the baggage safe 
into camp, and not to leave it until the 
whole be securely lodged. 

. The Turks, ii* all their moyemenW 
on real service, display uncommon ao- 
ti\ ity ; and theii’ marches are generally 
so well imiiiageil, that, an enemy runs 
the greati'Si hu/urd of being surprised. 

Room 's IVl MICH, a tunc which is 
played by trnmpelcrs or til’er3 of a re- 
giment (as the ca^e may be) for the 
purpose of drnnliniiig out any person 
who has hehaxed disorderly, &c. iu a 
camp or gan isoii. Thieves, strumpets; 
Arc. are frequently disgraced in this 
manner ; being iiuuclicd ilown the front 
of a huttalioii, from right to left, and 
along the rear : after which tlicy are con- 
ducted to the gate of the garrison or en- 
trance of tlxe camp, wliere they receive 
a kick in the posteriors from the young- 
est drumiUer, and are warned never to 
appear within the limils of either place; 
under pain of heing severely punished. 

MAJU.’flAN J')S, /'V. slop-sellers; 
pctty-biiti lers’: Aim of this description 
always Hock round and foilovv an army 
on its march. As they generally deal 
in articles which are wanted by the of- 
ficers and soldiers, it is the business of 
every General to see them properly 
treated, to ensure their safety; find to 
permit them, under certain regulations, 
to have access to the camp. They 
should, however, be warily watched in 
some instances, especially upon the eve 
of a retreat, or before any advanced 
operation lakes place. Spies frequently 
disgiiisi' themselves -as pedlars, and un- 
der the mask of selling trifling articles; 
pry into the state of si camp, put in- 
direct questions to the soldiers, and 
tamper with those who may seem di^ 
posed to act. iu a traitorous inannen 
Yet as sirinies cannot do without such 
men, they must be s;;iicUoiied, and it 
is the particular duty of the Provost- 
Marshal, and of the Wagon-Master 
General^ to watch and superintend their 
motions. 

MARCHE accklerhj ou, pas accilir^ 
Fr. quick time. 

Marche ordinaire, au pas ordinaite^ 
Fr. ordinarj^ time. 

Marche precipite, ou pds prlcipit^, 
Fr. quickest tinie, 

3 R MarcAB 
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March F. cadencccy ou pas cadence^ Fr. 
march ur step according to time and 
measure, ll is iikewise called the ca- 
denccd step. 

Marche non<adcncte, ou non- 
cadencij Fr. This step is likewise called 
pa^ de route, and signilies that uncon- 
strained iiioveinent which soldiers are 
perinittcd to adopt in marching over 
ditiicult ground, and in columns of 
route. 

Marche dc Flanc, Fr. flank move- 
ment or march. 

MARCHE/orcee, Fr. a forced march. 

Bat Ire, sonner lu Marche, Fr. to put 
troops into motion by the boat of drum 
or sound of trumpet, ^c. 

Oagner unc Marche sur Vennemi, 
Fr. to ^ain ground or time upon an ene- 
my, which signifies to get in his front or 
upon his flanks, so as to harass or per- 
plex him, or hy any able manceuvre to 
get the start of him. 

DeroLer sa Marche, Fr. to steal a 
inarch. 

Couvrir une Marche, Fr. to conceal 
a march. 

Marche, Fr. This word is likewise 
used among the French, to express the 
course or progress of a ship, or as we 
say, technically, the she makes : 
hence marche d*un vaisseau. 

Marcher par Ic Flanc,Fv. to march 
from any given flank. 

Marcher en Colonne avec distance 
entiere, Fr. to march in open column at 
open distance. 

Marcher cri Colonne h distance de 
Section, ou en Masse, Fr. to march in 
column, quarter distance, or in mass. 

Marcher en bat(nlle,ou en colonne 
d*atiaque, Fr. to advance in column for 
the purpose of attacking an enemy. 

Ma rche r e» batailie en ordre deploy^, 
Fr. to advance by the echellon march in 
deployed order. 

Marcher en relraite, Fr. to re- 
treat. ^ 

Marcher en batailie par It dernier 
ranp,, Fr. to march in line rear front.' 

, M A Rc If E r CM pas accclercy Fr. to inarch 
in quick time. 

Marcher lepas en arri^re,Fr. to take 
the back-step. 

Marcher au pas ordinaire, Fr. to 
march in ordinary time. 

Marcher au pas prccipitc, Fr, Co 
march in quickest time. 


Marcher par le flanc, droit, ou 
gauche, Fr. to march by the right or left 
flank. 

Marcher en colonne, la droite, ou la 
gauche, en tite, Fr. to march in column, 
the right or left in front. 

Marcher en colonne serree, Fr. to 
march in close column. 

Marcher en colonne ouverte, Fr. to 
march in open column. 

M.\rcher en terme d^evolutlons, Fr. 
to march in line, &c. which see. 

Marcher en colonne ren-cersce, Fr. to 
marcli by inverted column ; that is, to 
make the army move left in front ; the 
left being the leading flank. 

XiO/Yih Marchers, noblemen who an- 
ciently inhabited and secured the March- 
es of Wales and Scotland. • 

Marches. The limits or bounds 
•between England, Wales, and Scotland, 
have been so called. 

Marches, Fr. the various modes of* 
marching which arc adopted by a body 
of armed men in oflensive or defensive 
movements. 

Marches d* armies, et ce que les sol- 
dais ont d faire qiiand la ginirale est 
battue, Fr, column of route or general 
order of march which an army observes 
a lien it takes the fleld. See Camp. 

Marching Regiments, A term given 
to those corps who had not any perma- 
nent quarters, but w'ere liable to be 
sent not only from one end of Great 
Britain to another, but to the most dis- 
tant of her possessions abroad. Al- 
though the word marching is insensibly 
confounded wdth those of line and regu- 
lars, it was originally meant to convey 
something more tlian a mer^lfability to 
be ordered upon any service; for by 
marching the regular troops from one 
town to another, the inhabitants, who 
from time immemorial have been jea- 
lous of a standing army, lost their anti- 
pathy to real soldiers, by the occasional 
absence of regular troops. At present, 
the guards, militia, and fencibles, may 
be considered more ur less as marching 
regiments. The marines and volunteer 
corps have stationary quarters. 

St, MARCOU. Two rocks upon the 
coast of Normandy, lying in a bite or 
bay between Cape Barfleur and Point 
Perce, bearing south-east from La 
Hogue nine miles, from the mouth of 
the river Isigny, north, eight miles, and 
« distant 
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distant from the body of the French 
shore about four miles. The surface of 
each island, which is 18 or 20 feet above 
the level of the sea at high water, com- 
prises about an acre, and bear from 
each other W. by N. and E. by S. dis- 
tant 200 yards. On the ahandoiiinent of 
an expedition to the islands of Chosse, 
in the year 1795, Sir Sidney Smith, 
whose active and comprehensive mind 
justly concluded, that the contiguity of 
these posts to the Continent would 
matenaliy facilitate communications 
with the Royalists, took possession of 
them: and having drawn the Badger 
and Sandfly giin-vescels on shore, gave 
to their respective commanders the di- 
rection of the spot upon which he was 
thus pldbed. These oiiicers having con- 
structed batteries, mounted in them the 
guns belonging to their vessels, and in 
the year 1796 block-houses, with de- 
tachments of marines, invalids, and 12 
artillery-men, were ordered out by go- 
vernment. 

The extreme annoyance of these rocks 
to the coasting trade of the enemy, at 
length determined them to employ a 
part of the division of the army destined 
for the conrpiest of England, in their re- 
covery, and 15,000 troops being assem- 
bled at the Hogue, 9000 were embarked 
on the 6th of May, 1798, on board 52 
gun-vessels; when so great was the so- 
licitude to partake in this conceived cer- 
tain prelude to their glory, that several 
of the fourtli demi-brigade of tlie army 
of Italy, whose tour of duty did not en- 
title dicin to be thus employed, gave 
four and Ijvp crowns each to others to 
change with them. Perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the situation of the islainls, tlie 
French flotilla rowed towards them in 
the night of the 6th, and at the dawn of 
the morning of the 7th, the weather be- 
ing perfectly calm, they were discovered 
in a body between the islands and the 
shore. * They soon separated into three 
divisions, one of which, comprising the | 
heavy gun-brigs, remained in that posi- 
tion, while the other two, consisting of 
large flat boats, carrying a long 18 poun- 
der in the bow, and a 6 pounder in the 
stern, took positions to the north and 
to the south of the islands, with an in- ' 
tention to drop into the passage that 
separates them. An animated and well 
directed lire was commenced from the 


islands, and warmly returned by the. 
enemy. The northern divisiun having 
been driven by the ebb tide within a 
short distance of the East island, soon 
became disabled in their oars, and con- 
siderably increased its distance, while 
the utLentioii of the two islands was 
principally directed to the southern di- 
vision, which came up with the tide, and 
with almost unexampled gallantry push- 
ed to the attack ; being however by the 
severity of the fire tiuit was kept up, 
foiled in its intention of getting between 
the islands, when each island would be 
exposed to the lire of the other, it pass- 
ed quickly to the westward of the west 
island, and pulling up on the northern 
side of that island, the defence of which 
was almost wholly dependent on the 
flanking lire of the east island, made 
another determined eftbrt to land. This 
appears to have been the critical period 
of the day, and the discharge of grape 
shot from the island was proportionate 
to the danger; the entire side of the 
commodore of this division's vessel was 
battered in, and she sunk; the others 
of the division, beaten and disabled, re* 
treated to their companions, and being 
reduced to the number of 47, they all 
retreated to La Hogue, amidst the de- 
riding taunts and huzzas of our coun- 
trymen, 400 of whom, with about 50 
pieces of cannon, most of which were of 
a small calibre, and placed in works cr>n- 
.structed by tlieiiisclves, by vanquisliing 
.the advanced guard of the boasted ar- 
my of Englairl, with the loss of 1100 
killed, drowned, and wounded, dissipated 
the terrors of a French invasion. The 
action lasted two hours and ten minutes, 
during which time there were upw^ards 
of 100 pieces of cannon tiring on the 
islands ; notwithstanding which the loss 
on ouv side was only one killed and two 
wounded. 

The Adamant, of 58 guns; Eurydicc, 
of 24, and Orestes, of d8 guns, were, at 
the commencement of the action, dis- 
tant about nine miles, and the weather 
being calm, were not enabled to reach 
the islands until several hours after it 
had ceased. 

Lieutenant Price, since made Com- 
mander, commanded on the West Island; 
and Lieuteuaiit Bourne, on the East. 

MAIiDlKERS, or Topasses, a mixed 
breed of Dutch| Portuguese, Indians, 
dR 2 and 
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find Other nations, incorporated with the 
Dutch at liiitnvia, in the Kast Indies. 
Mardikcrs, ‘ ill nil prohalniity,, derive 
^heir name from some ori;;iniil ad\pii- 
^urers, who left a place called Mardikty 
about lour miles iVom Dunkirk, and for- 
merly subject to, or forming part of I ho 
Seventeen United Hrnxinccs. When the 
Dutch took possession of that territory 
which is named Batavia, these adventur- 
ers were, perhaps, the leading party, and 
from their being called Maiilikers, the 
natmis in those quarters insensibly at- 
tached the term to all persons of Kuro- 
peari ile&cent, or connection. All, in 
fact, who wear hats are distinguished 
among turban-nations liy tlie appella- 
tion of 'Fopasses and Mardikcrs, and 
from that circumstance arc confounded 
in the term, with respect to Bata\ia. 

MAllECllAJj, Fr. a dignity of the 
second class, in the order of Malta. It 
was formerly attached to the Tongue or 
Laiiguc of Auvergne, 

Maiikchal dc Camp^ I’r. a milita- 
ry ra;ik \>hich existed during the J’Veneh 
inoimrchy, and has been n vived by 
Bonaparte. The [jerson imcsled with 
it was a general ofiiccr, and ranked next 
toaliculenant-general. Jtwas his duly 
to see the army properly dispoM'd of m 
pimp or quarters : to he )>r<’‘*ciit at all 
the movements that w etc made; to he 
the til St to niount his cliaigcr, and the 
last to quit him. Il<# comniainUd the 
left in all attacks, '’J’ho aj’ponitinciit, 
under this distinction, \va^. lirsL cicated 
by Ilcmy JV. in 

Mauf.cuaj. du Camp, Fr. During 
the reign of the la st kmgN of JTaucc, 
when duelling was penniricd, an ofheer 
was appointed to su])eriiiteiid tlie cop- 
• test. 

MABECiiAT-fii’af/vf/ dva cmnpa ft ur- 
WfS du lioif Fr. a jiost of high dignity 
and trust, which, ilunng the Ircncli 
monarchy, was annexpd to tliv rank of 
aVlnnH:hal de Frapcc. Military writers 
iliri'er with respect to tlic privikgcs,i\:c. 
which belonged to this appoinunciiL; it 
is, however, generally acknowledged, 
that the general otficcr who held it, was 
entrusted with the whole management 
of a siege, being subordinate onU to the 
con.srable, or to any other Mareclial de 
France, who was his senior in appoint- 
ment. ■ * I 

MARiciTAi.-grwftv// dcs hgis de Far- 
mUf Fr, This appointment, which cx- j 


isted during the old French government, 
and lias since been replaced by the 
C'lief de FEtat-Major, corresponds with 
that of Quarter-Mubter-General in the 
British service. 

Marechal de Batai/k, Fr. a milita- 
ry rank, which once existed in France, 
but was suj)presscd Vieldre the lle^olll- 
tion, or rather confined to tlie body 
guards. An oflicer belonging to that 
corps received it as un honorary title- 
Its original fiuK.tions, iJxc. with respect 
to general service, sunk in the appoint- 
ments of Mart'clialdeCanip, and Major- 
(Jeiu*ral. It was first created by Louis 
XllL 

M ARiCHAi-^o'/ifciTi/ drs logis dc la ca^ 
Tfi/nie, Fr. M'hisi appointment took 
jilace under Charles IX. in 15^1. He 
liad the chief direction of every thing 
which related to the French cavalry. 

iMAiiEiiiAL r/e.s * la car ale- 
ricy Fr. the quarter-master of a troop 
of horse was so called in tlie French 
service. In the old system every inlan- 
ti\ regiment had one Manvhul dcs Lo- 
gis; two weie attached to each compa- 
ny of the gejidai mcs: each troop ol’ light 
horrc had likewise two; and c'vory com- 
pany of nmM|ijcreers had eight. 

Mauxcii.m, dcs logis de rarlillcricy 
Fr. ail appoiiUmeiit wliich cxi^iod m 
France hclore the It solution, and w liicli 
was in llm gill of the Grand Master of 
the OidiiaiK'e. "J’liis oilicer always ar- 
coinpanjed the ai my on sei \ ice, and was 
under the iimnediale oriU rs of the coni' 
iiianding olliri-r of the artillery 

MMitiUAj. dcs logis perur Icsvivrcs, 
Fr. a person belonging to the qiuirtcr- 
hiasler-generars department,* to whom 
the purveyors belonging to an army are 
suhonlinate. 

Lr/M Ml K n AT.r, Fr. a uiarshars lady, 
i. e. wife was so called in Franc*'. We 
have already mentioned la coloncllc, 
\’r. This practic'e has, indeed, of iate, 
obtained in I'ingluiid, but not in the un- 
limited manner which, prevailed among 
the French. We use it merely to dis- 
tinguisJi tw'o ladies of the same name 
and family, or neighbourhood, viz. Mrs. 
John.son, and Mrs. Colonel .Tolmson; 
meaning thereby that, the latter is the 
wife or widow of Colonel Johnson, 

MAKECTIAUS8EKS de France^ Fr. 
a species of military police, which has 
long existed in France. During thp 
French monarchy there were 31 cpmpa- 
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flies 0^ Marechnmaces a rhevai, or mount- 

policT-iTien. Al ter twenty years ser- 
vice, the individuals u ho hclonj(ed to this 
establishment wore entitled to the pri- 
\ lieges oi* invalid corps, being consider- 
ed as a part of the gendarmerie. 

’'I'hese companies were first formed 
for the purposi* of preserving ]nibUc 
tranquillity, and were di^Lrdni ted m llie 
different province’s of the kingdom. — 
'riiev consisted of provosts-gcnerals, 
lieutOIlant^, exempts, brigadiers, snh- 
brigadiers, and horsemen. This useful 
body of men was first formed iiiulcr 
Philip 1. in 1000: they were afterwards 
.siip()i essed, and again re-csLjd»lislied in 
17 '- 20 , as constituting a part of ilic gen- 
tiannerie of France. 

Thc'aniform of the Mareeliaiissees,or 
mounted police-men, consisted of royal 
blue cloth for the coat, with rod cuffs 
and linings; the waistcoat of chainoy- 
coloiir, lined with white serge; a cloak 
lined with red serge, I lie buttons of 
plated silver, placed in rows of three 
each, with intervals between them ; 
horseniaifs sleeves, with six silver loops 
with tassels. '^J’he brigadiers and sub- 
brigadiers, had siher lac'e, one inch 
broad upon their sleeves ; their cloaks 
were made of blue cloth with red culln, 
and they wore silver laced hats. 'I'hc 
private horsemen wore bandoleers. 

There were other companies of TVIa- 
rcchanssiVs, who were particularly dis- 
tingiiisiieil from flu: thirty-one we have 
mentioned. Such, for instance, as that 
of the constable, c.illed tlie gendarme- 
I ii\ 

Ma R£( If Ai’ssi KS dc Franc camps, ct 
armecs ciu *roi, J’r. tlirec companies, one 
of which was under the iiurrie<liiile di- 
rection of the provost-general of the isle 
of France, and the other belonged to 
the JMiiit. 

The first of these companies is said to 
liave been formed under the first race of 
French kings : the second by Francis J. 
and the third by Louis XlII. There 
were, besides, several small bodies of 
troops composed of officers and soldiers 
w’lio had served, that remained station- 
ary in the principal towns to assist the 
civ il magistrateiv Those in Paris con- 
sisted of tliree companies; the company 
-belonging to the Lieutenant Criminel de 
Robe-Courte, or to that particular court 
of judicature which was superintended 
K;y the Prevost de la Marephaussee, and j 


which Charles IX, attached to the 45011- 
darmerie : the independent company of 
mounted police, called Guet a Cheval ; 
and the ci^nipany of the police or foot 
patrole, called Guet ii Pied, which was 
again subdivided into two companies, in 
order that one might do the duty of the 
quays. These companies were under the 
immediate direction of the secretary of 
state for the interior department of Pa- 
ris. The Ouct dc Nuit, or niglit patrole, 
ftccins to have been first established by 
Cloluire the Second. The commanding 
oflicer of the patrole, or chevalier dn 
guet, during the reign of St, Louis, was 
called AlUes-Gueti. 

jMAIIKNGO, a plain and village in 
Itidy, about one league distant from 
Toriouij, so called. Those spots have 
been rendered memorable in military 
history by the obstinate and decisive en- 
gagement which took place on the 14 th 
of June, 18 (X), between the Imperialists, 
commanded liy General Fielil Marshal 
Melas; and the llepublican French ar- 
my, urifler I he direclion and personal 
guidance of Bonaparte, then First Coii^ 
sill. According to a very recent pub- 
lication, translated from the French of 
Joseph I’etit,. horse grenadier in the con-?- 
sular guard, the clFcctive number of each 
army was nearly ns follows The 
French army, iit tne moment the battle 
commenced, w'us computed Iroiii fortv 
to forty-five thousand men, of which 
three thousand were cavalry: there were 
besides, from twenty-five to thirty pieces 
of cannon, in which were included two 
companies of light artillery: the Aus- 
trian army, according to the accounts of 
the bc'st informed persons, contained 
from fifty-five to sixty thousand men, 
including tlie reiiirorcciiients which had 
pist arrived from Genoa. From 15 to 
18,000 of these were cavalry. TJie can- 
non amounted to foiiracore pieces and 
upwards, two hundred ammunition 
wagons, well provided, besides an im- 
Tiiense train oi army ini piemen ts,storeS|, 
and equipage. The French w'ere #k- 
4 rcmely deficient in the latter articles, 
having been obliged for want of caissons, 
to put their ammunition upon tumbrils, 
drawn by oxen. 

The loss on both sides was enormous; 
tliat of the French was rendered moro 
serious to the republic, by the death of 
General Desaix, to whose intrepidity, at 

a most 
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a most crirical juncture, the success of 
th^ day, and even the personal safety of 
Bonaparte were unquestionably owing. 
This admirable young officer, (for even 
his eneinies pay homage to his virtues and 
talents) was called by the French and 
iAustrian soldiers, Guerrier sanspeur et 
sans reproche : an irreproachable and un- 
daunted warrior. 

^ Without entering into a minute detail 
of this memorable action, wc shall so 
far trespass upon the limited arrange- 
ments of our work, as to extract a pas- 
sage from another French ^mblication, 
which has been written by Citizen /Vm- 
draSf and may be found in the lui^lish 
translation from which we have already 
quoted : — 

“ Tt has already been shewn with what 
obstinacy both armies fought (sec page 
64 of Petit’s narrative) four times were 
iho French driven back, four times liid 
they return to the charge, and adv.'uire 
against the Austrians. At the very in- 
stant, when the Consul, surrounded hy 
hostHo shot, was rc-anlinuting his almost 
exhausted troops, General De.saix darted 
with impetuosity amidst the Austrian 
battalions, when he received his death 
wound from a musquet ball. lie had 
only time to utter the following words 
to the son of the C’onsu! J.e Brim, in 
whose arms he expired : — Go and tell 
“ the first C'onsiil, that I die with re- 
“ gret ill not having done enough to 
“ live in the ineinoryof posteiiiyP' See 
page 192 of Foudras’s Biographical No- 
tice. 

CH ASS F-Morcf, Fr. This term 
means hierally a Bipier, or man who 
brings fisli from the sca-coasl to sell in 
the inland pans; but it bas freciuently 
i»ecn ll^e(l to sigmfv the curt or cui ria-ze 
itself on which he sits. . Airording t«) 
the French c<)nsinicti«)ii of it, it may 
serve for several purposes, paiticularly 
for the speedy roll veya lice of smull bo- 
dies of troops. U consists of a four 
wheel carriage, of cipud hciglit with a 
common axle-tree, having a platform 
sufficiently elevated to siifler the fore- 
wheels to pass under it when on the 
lock. In the center of this platform is 
an upright back, with a seat on each 
sidey^resembliiig the seat of an fri.di car; 
so that about six soldiers nyuhi sit on 
each side, back to back. Oii the plat- 
and attached to the axle-tree, 


nearly at each cormu*, aic four stout 
stumps on knee-hinges, that allow them 
to turn down Hat on the platform, or to 
be fixed upright, when they serve, by a 
crutch winch fits into a hole as a rest 
for rifles, or for a piece ofbor.se light ar- 
tillery; on the crutch being taken out it 
fits into the bole after the manner of a 
swivel on board ship. 

MARGA SKFRvSHA, Ind. a month 
which partly agrees with October. 

MAKINJ ir. any thing appertaining 
to the sea. Avoir le pied mar in, to have 
sea-lc'gs, or to be able to stand the mo- 
tion of a vessel in rough water, and to 
go through the diirercnt functions of 
na\igutior. Marin, is likewise used to 
dislinguis]i a sea-faring msk\^,( homme.de 
mer) from Marinicry which literally 
means a sailor. 

X/i MARINE. Fr. The French navy 
is so called. 

MARINE, implies, in general, tli^ 
whole navy of a kingdom or stare, com- 
prehending all the royal dock yards, and 
the oliicers, artihccis, seamen, soldiers, 
&c. employed theiem; as well as the 
shipping employed by the merchants, 
for military or commercial purposes; 
togciher wilh whateve r relates to navi- 
gatioi)^ siiip-biiildnig, sailors, and mu- 
rines.* 

The history of the marine affairs of 
any one state is a very comprehensive 
subject; much more that of all nations. 
Not only the preservation of that share 
of commerce we at present posses.s, but 
its future advancement, and even the 
very being of Britain, as an iiuiependent 
empire, and a free people, depend no 
less on the good cuuditioii. ann wise re- 
gulation of our affiiirs of the marine, 
tliuu on the superiority of its naval 
power. The Delphic oracle being con- 
sulted by the Athenians, on the foiini- 
dable urmaiiieiit and innumerable forces 
of Xerxes, returned for answer, “ that 
“ they must seek their safety in wooden 
^ walls.” To which we may affirm, 
that whenever this nation in particular 
has recourse to her floating bulwarks 
for her security and defence, she will 
find wealth, strength, and glory, to be 
the liappv and intaliiWe consequences. 

MARINES, or MARINE FORCES, 

a body of soldiers raised for the sea- 
service, and trained to fight either in a 
imval engagement, or iii an aciioii on 
• sjiore. 
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eliore. (JHicers of the marines may sit 
on courts-martial with otiicers of the 
land forces. See Ml/TI^y Act, Sect. 

13 . 

The great service wliicli this useful 
corps has frequently rendered, entitles 
it to a fair record in every publication 
that treats of military matters. In the 
course of former wars the marines have 
distinguished themselves by great perse- 
verance, strict attention to duty, and 
unquestionable valour. At the siege of 
Belleisle they rose into considerable no- 
tice, although they had, at that period, 
been only recently raised, and were 
scarcely competent to military discipline. 
When the marines are at sea, they form 
part of the ship’s crew, and soon acquire 
a knowltldge of nautical tactics. Their 
officers are directed by the admiralty, 
(under whose immediate controul they 
serve,) to encourage them in every dis- 
position to become able seamen ; but no 
sea officer has the power of ordering 
them Co go aloft against their inclina- 
tion. During an engagement at sea, 
they are of considerable service in scour- 
ing tlie decks of the enemy, by liriiig 
musquetry from the poop, round top, 
&c. and when they have been long 
enough out to obtain good sea-legs, they 
are preferable to mere seamen, espe- 
cially when the enemy attempts to 
board ; in which case the marines ciin 
fraise tlie poop, quarter-deck, forecastle, 
&c. with their fixed bayonets, and pre- 
vent the completion of their design. In 
making this observation, we arc neces- 
sarily led to recoininend a more frequent 
use of the^ike. Not only the seamen, 
but the marines, should be well exer- 
cised in the management of that wea- 
pon. The interior regulations for the 
several marine corps, have been well di- j 
gested, and do credit to the establish- 
ment. If any fault can be found on 
that head, it must relate to the slops, 
which are given in too large a quantity, 
considering the little room that a ma- 
line must occupy on board. No com- 
missions are bought or sold in the ma- 
rines ; every individual rises according 
to his seniority ; but we are sorry to 
add, that a marine officer never can ar- 
rive at the highest rank or ])ay which 
exists upon the murine establishment; 
one general, one lieutenant-general, one 
major-general, three colonels, and oiit- 
lieuten^nc-coloiiei commaudan t,i|j3eing 


naval officers, with those additional dis- 
tinctions. it is not w ithin our province 
to enter into the wisdom or injustice, 
not to say ignorance, of that policy 
which, with a series of indisputable 
claims to notice, still keeps the marine 
estabiislmieiit upon the lowest footing 
of military honour and reward. 

Fabulous as the defence of it may' 
hereafter appear, from the extraordinary 
means which were made use of to re- 
duce tlie place, and tiie more extraordi*^ 
naiy exertions which succeeded in pre- 
serving It, the siege of St. .fuhn of Acre, 
w'ill lung be remembei'ed, by the two 
first rival nations in Europe, and will 
form a brilliant part of the records of 
the I'urkish empire. When posterity 
shall read the account, it mav doubt the 
.relation in its full extent of wonderful 
hardiiiood on both sides; but it will rest 
satisfied, that the garrison of Sr. John 
of Acre would not have resisted the first 
approach of Bonaparte’s army, had not 
a handful of Briti^^li marines stood hi 
each breach his soldiers made, and com- 
municated courage and perseverance to 
the natives of the place. 

The marine forces have of late years 
been considerably augmented; and we 
make no dtiubt but they will continue to 
be so, through the many confessed ad- 
vantages which are derived from the 
peculiar nature of their service. 

It lias already been remarked, that 
the iiiaiines are nomiimlly under thu 
cuininand of three general officers, who 
are admirals or vice-admirals in the nu- 
vy, and three colonels belonging to the 
sea service. The marines themselves 
never rise beyond the rank of colonel 
commandant in their own corps, but 
they may be gelveral officers with re- 
spect to the army at large, 

MARK, a note, characler, &c. srt 
upon a thing. Hence the soldici's 
mark which he makes in his captain's 
or pay-serjeaat’s book,<kc. wlien he can- 
not write. V 

Mark also denotes money of account. 
The English mark is 13s.4d. uiinnig the 
Saxons it was equivalent to 7&. titi. ot our 
money. It is also a money of account 
ill Scotland, and formerly a silver coin, 
being equal to 13d. and one-third Kug- 
lisb. • 

Gunpowtlcr Marks. The different 
sorts of gunpowder are distinguished by 
. the following marks on the heads of the 

barrels* 
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(mrrels. All f;unf) 0 \vdcr tor service is 
tuixed in proportions acconliiig to its 
strength) so as to bring it as much as 
possible to a mean and uniform force; 
This sort of powder is marked with a 
blue L. C. and the figure i, or with 
F. (J. and the ligure 3, whose mean force 
is from 150 to IdO of the eprouvette. 
This is the powder used for practice, 
for experiments, and for service- The 
white L. G. or F. G. is a second sort of 
powder of this Quality. It is sometimes 
stronger, but not so uniform as the blue 
L. G. It is therefore geiierally used in 
iilHiig shells, or such other things as do 
not require aceuracy. I'he r«,‘d L. G. 
F, G. denotes powder entirely made at 
the king’s mills, with tlic coal burnt in 
cylinders, and is used at present only in 
particular cases, and in comparisons, 
and to mix with other sorts to bring 
them to a mean force. I’hr figures 1, 
'2, or 3, denote that the pow'dcr is made 
from saltpetre obtained from damaged 
gunpowder ; 4, 5, or d, I rom saltjietre 
obtained from tlie grough. See pages 
123, 124, of the Little llombardier. 

Mark to alumi al, a round or square 
piece of wood which is generally painted 
in red and white circles, and has a black 
spot ill the cchiter called the hull’s i:>e. 
Soldiers should be frcipiently piactist'd 
ill shooting at a mark. At the com- 
nieiicement of the French revolution, 
purlieu lariy in 1702, previous to the luit- 
tle of Jemappes, the inhahitunts of the 
dlHerent towns exercised themselves 
fieveral times during the course of the 
clay, in firing at a mark. 'I'he national 
guards did the same, lly means of this 
laudable practice several ex|}crt marks- 
men were formed. We need scarcely 
add, that the advantages wliicli the ser- 
vice in general derived fnun their skilly 
has been too niaiiilcst to be denied. 
Our own army, indeed, has more than 
once experienced the want of detached 
corps ot inarksinti), whilst it fatally wit- 
nessed tlie elfects of an enemy’s supe- 
riority ill that particular line. J'iie 
truth of this remark is, however, too 
strongly felt not to be acknowledged in 
such a manner at head-quarters, as to 
induce his Uoyul Highness the Com- 
mander ill Chief to pay some attention 
to the formation of detached corps of 
marksmen. It must be evident to eve- 
ry military mim that (insular and inter- 
eecteU M Great Britain is;) corps of 


light cavalry, mounted light artillery, 
and numerous small bodies of inarksr 
men, capable of acting together, or dii 
detached and desultory ditties, would an- 
swer all the purposes of home defence. 

Mark iirne. To mark time is to 
move each log alternately in quick or 
ordinary time, without gaming ground. 
Thib is frequently practised when a front 
file, or column is opened too niiich, in 
order to aribrd the rear an opportunity 
of getting up ; and sometimes to let the 
head of a column disengage itself, or a 
body of troops iile by, 

Knii^hts of St. M.irk, an order of 
knighthood vvJiich formerly existed in 
the rc)>ublic of V’^eiiiccx under the pro* 
tection of St. Mark the Fvantrelist. 

To be Mar Veil). Marshal Aixe, in 
^ his reveries, proposes tliat every soldier 
should be marked in his right hand tO 
prevent desei’tion. lie recommends the 
composition which is used by the liH 
dians; and grounds the propriety of his 
plan upon the custom which jirevailed t 
unioiig the Homans, who marked their 
soldiers with a hot iron. We meiitiun 
this us a suggestion grounded upon good 
authority: but we by no means reconi- 
inend it ns an adoption which would be 
iialulable to Kiiglishineii. 

A MAHKIsl) MAN, suspect, 

Vr.) this word is seldom understood in 
a good sense. It generally signifies an 
individual of whose loyalty and general 
principles suspicions are entertained. 

Mauksmcx, men expert at Intting a 
mark. 

Jjiglit-armcd Marksmkn, men that 
are armed and accoutred for very ac- 
tu e and desultory service, see Hi 1 1 l- 

MEN. 

Austrian Volunteer MAiiKSMrx, a 
corps which has been formed in tlie he- 
reditary dominions of the Emperor of 
Germany, and is daily increasing by re- 
cruits and volunteers from the 'l\rol, 

I &c. The success which has uiilibrmly 
attended the French tirailleurs in all 
their actions, has induced other nations 
to pay gl'eut attention to the formation 
of similar corps. 

MARLINS, in artillery y are tarred 
white skains, or long wreaths or lines of 
untwisted hemp, dipped in pitch or tar, 
'\vith whicli cahlcs and other ropes are 
vyrapped round, to prevent their fretting 
and rubbing in the blocks or puilies 
through wljk^ch they pass^ Th^ same 

icrves ’ 
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serves in artillery upon ropes used for 
rifrf;inj; ^ins, usually put up in small 
parcels called skains. 

MARON, Fr. a piece of brass or 
copper, about the size of a crown, on 
which the hours for jijoiuj; the rounds 
were marked, in the old French service. 
Several of these were put into a small 
bag, and deposited in the haiuls of the 
major of* the regiment, out of which 
they were regulai ly drawn by the ser- 
jeauts of companies, for the ollicers be- 
longing to them. Tlie hours and half- 
liours of the night were engraved upon 
each niaron iu the following inanuer — 
Ronde de div Genres, de dir heures et 
(lemic. The ten o’clock rounds, or those 
of half past ten. 

Thcdb pieces were numbered 1, 2, 
&c. to correspond with the sei eral pe- 
riods of the nights; so that the ollicer, 
for instance, who was to go the ten 
•tfclock rounds, luui as many marons^ 
marked 10, 10, as there were posts or 
giiard-houscs winch lie was dircctc*! to 
visit. Thus, oil reaching the first, after 
having given tlie mot, or watchword to 
the corporal, (who, whilst he receives 
it, must keep the naked point of his 
sw ord or bayonet close to the chest of the 

i icrson wlio gives it) la* delivers into ins 
lands till' maroii marked 1. Tlicsc 
marons being pierced in the middle, are 
successively strung by tlie diilereut cor- 
porals upon a piece in wire, from which 
rlicy slido^iiito a l>«;\ called boite aur 
rondex, or box. belonging to the rounds, 
'^i'his box IS c.irried too m xt inoriuug to 
the major, who keeps the key; and 
who, oii^u[)euing it, <’;m easily ascei- 
tain whctlier tiu' rounds have laeii re- 
gularly gone, by counting the diilereut 
y/mrows', and seeing lliem sncces‘'i\elv 
strung. This is certainly a nayst excel- 
lent invention to pieva ut a uegleci of 
duty in otiicers, or noii-coiininssioncd 
ollicers. 

M\kon d\irtifU’^, Vr. a species of 
fire-vvork, vviiicli is made with a piece of 
pasteboard in the shape id' a parallelo- 
gram, one side of wiiich is as live to 
three; so that fifteen squares, equal 
among themselves, may be made, three 
on one side, and live on the other; 
these are folded into the form of a die 
or cube, and filled with gunpowder. 
The elTecl produced by this lirework is 
extremely beautiful. 

MARQUJi, or Letters Marque, in 


jutral affairs, are letters of repriMil, 
grantiug the sc.bjects of one prince or 
state liberty to make reprisals on those 
of another. ^See Lkt i k rs of IVI a n o v !:► 

IMA R(iUE I'i, a word corrupted from 
the French iVi//n/w/,sr,siguifyiuga tentor 
cover made of strong c*auvas or Russia- 
duck, which is thrown over another 
tent, and serves to keep out rain. Its 
jiriinitive etymology may he traced to 
Alarquis, or Mturhio, whence March- 
ers, and Marches. 

The complete weight of a ManpieC is 
1 cwt. 17lbs. ridge pole, 7 feet; stand- 
ard 8 feet. 

M AlKiUKR fePas^r. to mark thno. 

TMARourn ini Cump^'r. to prick out 
the lines of an encampment. 

MARCiUIS, Marquess, Marchio, a 
titleof honor given by letter patent to a 
person who holds a middle rank between 
the digiiily of a Duke and tliat of an 
Earl. This word, like JMargravc, is 
derived from the high Dnlch, or from 
the V’rench Marche, a limit, as the guard 
of the frontiers was entrusted to a Alar- 
mils. The lille itself is originally 
French, and was lirst known under 
(’harleinagne. King Richard tlie Se- 
cond first introduced the dignity of 
Alarquis among us, by crealiug Uobert 
de Vero, Earl of Oxford, jManpiis of 
Dublin; but it was a title witliout any 
oir.ee annexed to it, 

M Ml g u j s I , Vr. See Alarrjufic.- 

Tendrv nne M.vuguisi., Fr. to pilch 
I a marijuei'. 

Marqm.^i’, Vr. '^'his word likewise 
means a species of sky-iockct. See 
Fusee volant c. 

M A RRl A(i E. ■ J t is generally under- 
stood in tlie Hritish service, that no sol- 
dier can marry without the j/i*evious 
j knowledge and consent of his captain, 

• or cominauding oliicer. There is not, 

I however, any specitie regulation on this 
I head. I’he ri'gnlatioiis respecting the 
; marriages of ofiicers^uid soltlicrs in the 
; old French service, weie exlreiiiely ri- 
‘ gid. It must, however, be remarked, 
that althongii the Alarriage Act in Ire- 
land auihoiizes Roman (Catholic priests 
to perform this ceremony, no marriage 
bciweeit persons (vulgarly called Pa- 
pi«ts) is valid, or has any legal cflcct 
inCircut Britain, unless it be rendered 
so by a clergyman of the Church ot 
Eughnid. The Act has pn Aided tor 
the liei'usaiits or Noiijurors of every 
8 S other 
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Other sect. As tlicic are many iion- 
coinmissionefl oflicers and private sol- 
diers of iMe Kornari (‘iitliolic persuasion, 
both ii» the navy aikl the army, this cau- 
tion may bo useful. 

Acfonling to the Heathen 
Mytli<»Io"v, the (iod of War was so 
called. TIjo Treneh frequentry use the 
word in a fimirativc sen:^e, vi/. Lrs tra- 
mux (ie MiirSj the labours or exploits 
of Mars, /f metier de M/n'Sy the mili- 
tary profo'-sioii. 

The MAUSF:ILL0TS, or MarmUes 
Hxpnrij a national march adopted by tiie 
French during the course of their revolu- 
tion, and since ^gularly played in their 
armies when they go to hatlle. It is 
frequently accompanied, or riilhcr suc- 
ceeded by the Ch Jra, a lively tune; 
the former being calculated for slow 
or ordinary time, and the latter for quick 
movements. 

MARSHAL, ? in its primitive sig- 

FiV/</-M«v USUAL, ? iiification, means 
an otlicer who has the care smd charge of 
liorses; hut it is now applied to ofticers 
who have very diflerent employments.— 
In a military sense, it inec'iiis the com« 
mancier in chief of all the forces. It 
is likewise given as an honorary rank to 
general olUccrs who have no immediate 
command. See Genlral. 

Marshal o/‘ France, w'as an officer 
of the greatest dignity in the French ar- 
my. It was first established by i’liiiqi- 
August, in tlie year lido. 

I^ROVClST-MARSHAli, an execu- 
tive ollicer, vvhos^ duty is to see punish- 
ments put in force, when soklieisare 
condemned to death, ur arc to he other- 
wise chastised. Every army is pro\ ided 
with a provost-marshal-gcncral, who lias 
severut deputies under liim. By the 
last General Regulations it has been 
ordained, that in case the army should 
take the field in Great Britain, a deputy 
provost-marshal will be appointed to 
each district. Tli^Provosf, under those 
circumstances, will frequently make the 
tour of the camp, and its environs, and 
will have orders to seize such persons 
as are committing disorders. 

The provost-marshal will be particu- 
larly directed, iu making his rounds, to 
execute the awful punishment which the 
itulitary law awards against; plundering 
and marauding. 

And in order to assist him in the dis- 
covery of such persons as may be guilty 


of those odtsiices, thii regiments en- 
camped nearest villages, will send fre- 
quent patroles into them, to apprehend 
such persons, as may he there without 
passes, or w'ho ha\iiig passes, may be- 
have improperly. 

If any soldier is base cliough to at- 
tempt to desert to the enemy, he will 
bulTcr immediate death. 

Any person forcing a safeguard will 
sntTer death. 

'1‘hcse punishments will attach equally 
to the followers of the camp, as to sol- 
diers, and must be explained to them 
by tlie olfiecrs commanding the regi- 
ments by which such followers are em- 
ployed. 

'i‘he articles of war have decreed pu- 
nishments for ihc following olVdlires: — 

Death is the absolute piini'ihuicut for 
cowardice, or misbehaviour before an 
enemy, or speaking w’ords inducing 
others to do the like. 

For mutiny, or concealing a munity, 
desertion, sleeping on a post, or quitting 
it before relieved, plundering after vic- 
tory, quitting a post in battle, comjiel- 
ling an ollicer to abandon or give up his 
posi, or persuading others to do the 
like, rorrespondiiig with an enemy, and 
sinking or refusing to obey any supe- 
rior ofiieer in the execution of his duty, 
a court martial may inflict death, or any 
other piini'jhmcnt u may judge ade- 
quate to the ollencp. 

The crimes of persuading others to de- 
sert, of concealing, assisting, or rcliev ing 
an enemy ; of being absent from the 
troop or company a soldier belongs to, 
absence from duty, drunkenness, aiicl 
false alarms, are punishable at the dis- 
cretion of a general or regimental court- 
martial. 

All otliccrs in the command of guards 
or detachments are enjoined to give as- 
sistance to the Provost Marshal in the 
execution of his duty; and any officer 
or soldier impeding him in the same, or 
ulfering him any insult, will receive the 
most exemplary punishment. 

MARSHY Ground, {I^s Marais, Fr.) 
As it maybe frequently necessary to con- 
vey heavy ordnance, ilvc, over marshy 
giound, and sometimes indeed to erect 
batteries upon it, the following method 
has iieeu recommended for those pur- 
poses : — 

In the first place, a firm and solicFroad 
must be made, in order to convey with 

safety, 
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safety, the different materials which may 
be wanted for the construction of the 
battery, and along which the men may 
securely drag the various pieces of ord- 
nance. This road must be ten feet high 
at least. 

If the marsh or bog should not be very 
deep, let a bed or platform, consisting of 
fascines, and disposed according to the 
direction of the road, be constructed be- 
tween two rows of thick saucissons, that 
are secured and fixed in the earth with 
strong stakes. This platform must be 
two thirds as thick as the bog is deep, 
and contain feet in breadth. Spread 
luirdles over the level surface of this 
platform, and then make another bed or 
covering with fascines, ten feet long, and 
dispose!? according to the breadth of the 
road, taking care to bind tbeir ends, &r. 
well together by means of stakes, which 
must he driven through the hurdles and 
flie lower bed. Let this second surface 
be sutliciently covered with earth and 
straw, to secure the fascines, and to ren- j 
der the road solid and compact. | 

If the road should appear unsafe after 
these precautions, it must be made wider 
and deeper. 

If the marsh or bog be very deep, you 
must construct several beds or surfaces 
of fu»cines, in the maimer already men- 
tioned, taking care to make the top 
equal to the breadth of the road, and 
capable of supporting the weight of a 
wagon or carriage. The ground for the 
epaulement belonging to the platforms, 
their recoil backwards, and the path to 
the magazines, must he rendered firm 
and solid jij’tcr the same manner. On 
each side of this epuiilement you must 
throw up a berm or path, measuring 
three feet in front, and as much on the 
sides. 

You will collect the'earch, &:c. in the 
usual way for tiie coiistruction of bat- 
teries Qn rocks, and mask your artificers 
in like manner. 

MARTEAU (TarmeSjVr, an offensive 
weapon, so called from its resemblance 
to a hammer. 

MARTIALIST, a warrior, a man at 
anus. i 

MARTIALrXt!«5, is the law of war, * 
which entirely depends on the arlntrary 
power of the Prince, or of those to 
whom he has delegated it; for, though 
the king can make no laws in time of 
, peace without the consent of parliament, 


yet in time of war lie uses an absolute 
power over the army. See Articles of 
War. 

MARTIL, Fr, uneasiness; inquie- 
tude. 

MARTINET, a word frequently mis- 
applied to signify a strict disciplinarian, 
who somel imes gives officers and soldiers 
unnecessary trouble. It is supposed to 
have taken its origin from an adjutant 
of that iiaino, wh > was in high repute, 
as a drill officer, during the reign of 
Louis the XlVlh. 

Ill a book, published some years hack 
for the use of the Militia of Kugland, 
there is the following mUe on this head. 

Lewis the XIV th, in 16G2, employ- 
ed Monsieur Martinet to regulate and 
discipline his infantry after the Dutch 
manner* .lie was first J.ieutcnant-Co- 
lonel, and afterwards Colonel of the 
Jie^iment du Hoi, or what we call the 
own regiment, which was then 
the pattern. He was killed at the siege 
of Doesbiirg, in 1672. — His name is 
hccunic, among our military gentlemen 
(or rather would be military geutlcmen)^ 
a term of sneer and reproach, too often 
applied to such officers as shame the 
rest of their corps, by being more as- 
siduous and exact in the performance 
of their duties, than suits the levity of 
the young, or the indolence of the old 
ones. 

Marti NF.T, Fr. a small discipline, 
or cat o’ nine tails, fixed to the end of a 
wooden handle, which schoolmasters use 
to punisli refractory or idle hoys. This 
affords us another path, and perhaps a 
surer one, than the surname already 
quoted, to find out the real origin of 
Mai tinet in a military sense, more es- 
pecially as it is paiticularly indicaiive 
of the severity that is sometimes prao 
tised by what is, ridiculously enough, 
called a tip-top adjutant. 

Marti.nf.t, Fr. according to the last 
published MilitaryDiotionary in Trance, 
a huge hammer, which was used by the 
ancients in besieging towns, particularly 
ill forcing open the gates. Vegetius 
iiientions it in his wTitings. 

MARTINGAL, ( Martinffalc^ Ft.) 
a thong of leather, which is fastened to 
one end of the girths under the belly of 
I a horse, anck at the other end to the 
mussroll, to keep him from rearing. 

I MAHTIOBARBULUS, a weapon 
I used among the Romans. Theie wa* 
3 S 2 
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also a niilitiii aiiion^sL them so called, 
Consistiiju; ol‘ twelve tliojjsand men, who 
were siiimihiily e\]>eit in throwing then* 
arrows. 

MASHKAVVAK, Tnd, innnthly ac- 
counts. 

A iMASK, in field rortificulion, ( uric 
Masque, Fr.) It soinctinu-’s happens, 
that ii dileh or fosse must he dug in an 
exposed sitiiutioii ; in this case it will be 
absfiliitcly necessary for the artificers 
and workmen to get under cover, anfl 
to mask themselves in such a manner 
as to answer the double purpose of exo 
cuting their immediate object, and of 
deceiving the enemy with' respect to 
the real spot they occiijiy. 

To eflect die i.'iticr purpose, sc\eral 
masks must he ha>tily thrown up, wliilst 
the inen arc employed behind one; by 
which means the enemy will either mis- 
take tli(! real point, or he induced to 
jionr his fire in several directions, and 
thus weaken its efl'eet. 

A mask is generally six feet high. 
Bags made of wad or wool are too ex- 
ensive on these oe<!asions ; nor arc ga- 
ions, stalled with fascines, sevcMi or 
eight feet high to be preferred; for if the 
fascines be tied togctlicr they will leave 
.spaces' between iIicmii in tlic gabions; and 
if they arc not bound together, tliev v\iil 
bo so open at toj> as to admit shot, 

In order to obviate llu.'se inconve- 
niences, die Ibllownii: nielliod bus been 
proposed : — place two chandclicis, eac h 
seven feel hiLdi, and two feet broad, be - 
tween the iiprighl‘<, after wliicli till up 
the vucunt spai es w itli fasnnc's nine feel 
high, upon six inc hes drameier. One 
toise and a half of epaulemc nt will re- 
quire two ciiandeliei s, and OQ fascine^ 
to mask it. 

. The engineer, or artillery otlicer, 
places himself behind this mask, and 
draws his plan. 

As you must necessarily have earth, 
&c. to complete ^lur work, these arti- 
cles may be brought in slim els, sacks, 
or basltets; and if the quarter from 
whence you draw them should be ex- 

I iosed to the enemy's lire, cover that 
tne,.as well as the line of coinniuiiica- 
tion, between the trenches, or the pa- 
rallels, xvith a mask. 

^ If you cannot procure earth and fas- 
cines, make use of sacks stuffed with 
wool, ike. and let their diameters be 


three feet, and their length likewise 
tiirce, and let the outside be freejur nlly 
wetted to prevent them from catching 
lire. See pages 899, 830, Vol. ii. 
of the Aide.' Xlanoire a Usage dcs Of~ 
Jieiers Ar tiller ie, 

To Mask, (^iWav^tttT, Fr.J to cover 
any particMilar post or situation, for the 
purposes of attack or defence. In am- 
buscade, a battery is said to lie masked, 
when Its outward iqipcarance is such as 
not to create any suspicion or mistrust m 
a reconiioitering or approacliing enemy. 
A town or fortress, a battery, or tlio 
head of a bridge^, may likewise be said 
to be masked, when a superior force sits 
down beibre tlieiii, and keeps the garri- 
son in awe. This is fn qiieiitly done, m 
order to render I (le .id\ anUiges cW* such a 
I place or liold ineffectual, while an army 
acts ill its neighbourhood, or marches by. 

AIASOJA'.S, ji militia belonging to 
Croatia, whieli is bi)und to march td 
the frontiers, ulicnever there appears 
the least svniptoia of hostile disposiLioii 
on the [lart ul‘ the 'furks. The private 
soldiers have lands allotted to them, 
which they cultivute for tlicir own use, 
but they do r.ot receive any pay from 
the public. I'lie officers are paid. 

MAStiUl'ili an passage, Tr. to block 
up any road or avenue through which 
an army might attempt to march. 

M/VSSAJ.C IKS, JaJ. persons em- 
phned in India as porters or messcii- 
gois. Massalgies, Coolies, and Palan- 
keen bearers, are allowed a certain batia 
wiien they travel. 

i\li\.SSJ'’, Fr. a species of stockpurse, 
which, during the Preiich iiionareliy, 
was lodged in the bands of the regimen- 
tal tieasurcr or paymaster, for every scr- 
' jeant, corporal, aiispcs.sade, drummer, 
and private soldier. T’iie sum retained 
for each serjeaiit was vingt deiiicrs per 
day, (each denier being worth 3-lOths 
of an English farthing,) and ten deniers 
fur each of the other ranks, according 
to the establislinieiit, not the effective 
number of each battalion. Out of these 
stoppages a settled and regular masse-, 
or stock-purse, was made up, and at 
the end of every iiiontli it was paid 
into the hands of the* major or officer 
entrusted with the interior manage- 
ment of the corps, and was then ap- 
propriated to defray the expence of 
clothing the different regiments, and 
• .lodged 
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lodged in the hands ot th.e directors or 
inspector-general of do! Imis:, 

Tliiit part ot' the mashr, or stt)ek-piirse, 
whidi remained in the niajor\ hand^, 
and wliidi was destined for the dress of 
tlic recruits, as well as for repairs of tlic 
rcgiiuoiital clothing, ite. could never be 
disposed of, or appropriated, w ithout the 
knowdedge and concun encc of the co- 
lonels commandant of rcgiiuenls, the 
lieuteimnl-coionds, and other superior, 
oliicers of the corps. 

To this end it was customary for tlic 
major to call the comnicinding odiccrs 
and oldest captains of the regiments to- 
gether, in order to lay bdorc them the 
actual state of the corps, to select some 
ollicer who should superinteiid the re- 
jialriugfjf whatever w as louiid necessary, 
and defray the lodLung-money, &c. — 
After this statement has been examined, 
the major must deliver in a i'aithful ac- 
^•ouut of all the regimental debts that 
have been incurred ; he must farther 
explain how the last amount of the 
wassc, or stock-pur«-(‘, has been luivl out, 
and specify the actual sum in hand, 
that a proper arrangement may be 
made, and tliat the repairs in the 
clothing, and the cxpeiices attending 
ijuarters, &c. may be duly ascertain- 
ed. 

The major was, on these occasions, 
directed to give his advice, with due re- 
spect and d(;fcrcnce to iiis superior odi- 
eers, and to suggest the best and cheap- 
est method of lilting out and embellish- 
ing the regiment; carefully adheiing to 
that sysleiii of u-conoiny which prevonls 
it from r|niniiig into debt, 'fhe state- 
ment of tTic sex oral articles, with their 
appropriate expcndilure, w as specilically 
drawn out, and counter-signed i)y tlie 
r-olouel-commandanl, dnd two or three 
of the oldest captains of companies. 
Their signatures served as vouchers for 
the niajor. 13y these means all internal 
tuwils* and disputes were obviated ; the 
interior oeconomy of the corps was w'ell 
c:ond acted, and a seasonable check was 
kept upon those oliicers who had the 
inanageinent of the regiment. Elv^ery 
thing, besides, came in a regular form 
before the inspector-general, under 
whose eyes all the accounts xvere ulti- 
mately laid ; whether they regardeil the 
recruiting service, or the clothing and 
distribution of necessaries. 


Mansi: dii Regiment Royal Arlilltiru\ 
Fr. Tliis corps, like other regiments 
in the old French scrx ice, had its masse, 
or stock-purse, formed by a certain stop- 
page or allowance for each serjeaiit, ami 
for each master artificer in the corps of 
workmen; and for each cor^ral, un- 
spessadc, cannoneer, bomharcnor, sap- 
per, miner, undcr-mastcr, artificer, iij> 
pi entice, cadet, pnxatc artillery-man, 
and diuniiner. These sums formed an 
aggregate masse, or stock-pursc, whicli 
was ri'iiularly submit led to the director 
general of the schiXil of artillery, and 
was laid out for tlic clothing of the dit^ 
feroiit hattalioiiN, icc. 

Massi: lies awipm^^nit a FninchfS 
fantcrU', Fr. The nia^si* belonging to 
these companies was Ibiiucd in the 
same maiiuer, and wa^ iiiulcr the cou- 
troul of the director or inspcclor-gcnt^ 
ral. 

Ma'>si: (1e la caialn le ct tics draf^o/is^ 
Fr. I'Aory brigadii r, horseman, cara- 
bineer, hussar, dragoon, truiiifiet, cym- 
bal ])la\cr, and drummer, lielonging to 
the old Trciicli cavalry, was subject to 
a certain stoppage from tiie allowances 
that were niatle, oxer and above their 
regular Nuh:>isiejicc, for the purpose of 
forming their masse, or stock-purse.— 
This money remained in the hands of 
the regimental treasurer, x\ ho accuunU^ 
for its a|>plication at the end of exery 
month, and (h^lixcied a statement into 
the liaud‘» of the olheer who xvius en- 
trusted with its distribution; tlic same 
haxing been vouclicd for by the c«>- 
loiielvgt neral of cavalry and di igoons. 

In addition to these c-xtraet-> from a 
}’’rench xvurk, it may not betliought sii- 
I pciiluou^ to gixe the foIinwjn«i moie sjk'- 
cillc explanation of xvliat was coin])i('- 
hended under the term of regimental 
masse^ or stock-purse, that xvas made 
out of stoppages. 

There were three sorts oi' or 

regiineiilalstoek-pui^sesin iheohl French 
service ; txx o of w liich were sanctioned by 
authority, or tlie king’s order. The 
third was confined to the interior ina- 
niigenienl f»l' eiich corps, hut never aj)- 
pcared in any public regulation. On this 
account it obtained the appellation of 
Masse Noire, or dark and unknown. 

The lirsy//ff.fsc directed by government 
to he attended to in every regiment, xvas 
called masse de Uniie tl chaussure, or 

stock 
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Stock of necessaries, such as linen, shoes, 
&c. This masse was made up by means 
of a certain proportion of the recruit's 
bounty (ainouiiting to Id livres) which 
was kept in hand, and by the retention of 
a part of the daily pay of each soldier. 
The iiio^'y, thus stopped, was destined | 
to keep up the soldier's regular stock of j 
shoes and breeches, as the king only al- 1 
Jowed him one pair of each of those ar- 
ticles every year. He was likewise en- 
abled thereby to piuvide himself with 
stockings, shirts, cravats fir stocks, hand- 
kerchiefs and gaiurs; for every Irencli 
'soldier was obliged to produce at each 
inoiitlily inspection of iiceessancs, one 
good pair of slioch, two shirts, two slocks 
or cravats, (one white and the other 
black,) two 1 land kerchiefs, tliree pair of 
gaiters; one of which was to he white 
for parade duty, one of black worsU‘d 
to mount ordinary guards, and one of 
black canvas for isiarcliing. 

At the expiration of tliree months, a 
regular aecoimt was made out of what 
remaiiu'd unappropriated of tlie 15 livres 
and of the masse in general, after the 
soldier had been supplied wiili the above 
specified articles. This statement was 
stuck up in every barrack-room, exhi- 
biting the balance due to each man, 
who, on his side was oliliged to have a 
written counlerpnit, or schedule, of all 
the diQerent articles, and of the exact 
sum in hand. When the cajitain of the 
company inspreteri the neecs‘varies,caeh 
Sfildier w'us directed to produce this 
schedule, and to repeat its contents by 
lieart. 

Whenever it so liap|)pned, that 15 li- 
VTCS could not lie kept in haiifl out of 
the soldier’s bounty, he was pernntted 
to work, as soon as he could, with pro 
piicfy, he disjiiissetl the dull ; for which 
indulgence, and in order to keep his 
firelock and accoutrements in good con-" 
(lilioii, he was obliged to pay six li- 
vres. • 

The second masse was foi- purposes of 
cleanliness and military appearance. — 
This iimssc grew out of the suiplus of 
two or three lines, which was stopped 
out of the pay of the men that were per- 
mitted to work; and from a further 
stoppage of two deiiiers out of the daily 
pay of each soldier. Out o( this masse 
the soldier was obliged to supply him- 
self with pipe*clay or whiting, clothes 


brushes, shoe brushes, blacking, bees 
wax, emery, and hair-powder and pow- 
der-hag, and to defray the expence of 
washing. lie was likewise enabled 
thereby to pay a man for shaving. This 
man was attached to the company, and 
w as called fra ter, or brother. The same 
practice prevails in most regiments be- 
longing to the Ib itish service, with this 
dificiciice, that there is not any direct 
authority to enforce the observance of 
it as a regulation. 

In cavalry regiments, as in the infan- 
try, the masses were formed by a stop- 
page of two or three livicsoiitof the 
pay of those men that were allowed to 
work, and by the produce of the dung, 
which was averaged at two sols per day. 
There was likewise a further stoppage 
of two denieis out of the daily subsis- 
tence of each dragoon, by means of 
which he was regularly furnished with 
shovels, bcesoms, and pitch-forks for 
the stables. 

'J'lic third masse (which as we have 
already remarked, although distinguish- 
ed by the appellation of masse noire, or 
dark and unknown, was still found in- 
dispensably necessary for the interior 
management of each regiment) grew out 
of the surplus money that was given for 
I discharges, (it being only lequired of 
I each regiment to account to govern- 
! luent foj- 100 livres per man) out of 
deaths and other casualties, and out of 
the monev which had accumulated from 
men struck olf the sick list. The regi- 
iiicnr, by means of this fund, (which 
may in some degree be considered in 
the same light that the sloq|;.Tpurse of 
a British regiment is,) made up the de- 
liciency of the king's bounty, which was 
seldom or ever found enough to answer 
the purposes of recruiting. Tiie per- 
sons employed upon this service were 
accordingly paid out of the masse noue; 
vvhicli was fuither increased by certain 
contributions that the men, who were 
permitted to work, voluntarily gave, in 
addition to the six livres already men- 
tioned. 

Masse d\trmes, Fr. a warlike wea- 
pon, which w'as formerly used. It con- 
sisted of a long pole vfiih a large iron 
head. 

MASSFXOITE, Fr, a French term 
which is used in foundery, signifying 
that superlhious metal which remains 
• «ftfter 
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after a caiinuu ur mortar has been cast, 
and wiiich is suwe(i or died ol% lu give 
the piece its proper furru. 

MAi^SIb’, Fr. a short stick or rod, 
used by artiljccrs in inukiug cartridges. 

JVIASSOOI^A.S, I mi, tlie common ! 
boats, of a very siigfit constructhjn, I 
which are used on the Curomundel 
coast. 

MA.SSUE, Fi\ a club. 

ill arwSj iii die marine, an 
othcer appointed to tcacii the ollicer& 
and crew of a ship of war the exercibc 
of small arms; to contiuc prisoiK*is,and 
plant cciitinels over diem, and to super- 
intend \\huto\er relates to Uiein during 
tlicir conhnement. lie is also to observe, 
that the tire and lights are all extin- 
guished,* as soon as the evening gun is 
lired, except those that are pernniled by 
proper authority, or are under the inspec- 
tion of centincls. It is likewise Ins duty 
to attend the gang-w'ay, when any boats 
anivc aboard, and search them careful- | 
ly, together with their roweis, that no 
spirituous lupioi s may he conveyed into 
die sliip unless by permission of the 
commanding oiliccr. in these several 
duties he is assisted by proper atten- 
dants, called his corporals, who also re- 
lieve the centincls, and one another, at 
cei tain periods. 

Masika gunner, in a diip of tear, an 
odicer appointed to take cliarge of the 
artillery and ammunitiun aboard, and to 
teach the men the exercise of the great 
guns. 

jMaster of the hone, a great officer of 
the crown, who orders all matters relat- 
ing to the.lcing’s stables, races, breed of 
horses, &c. and commands the equerries 
and all the other officers and men in the 
king’s stables. His co:u!hes, horsc&, and 
attendants, are the king’s, and bear the 
king’s arjns and livery. 

general of the ordnance. See 
Ordnance. 

* JJft^'^gttge-MASTEll and Inspector of 
Roads, an appointment in the British 
service. 

jKtfr?*ac/c-MASTER-G cMcra/, an offi- 
cer with the rank of a major-general 
in the British 'army, who was vested 
with considerable powers during the 
late war. These powers were formerly 
exercised by the Board of Ordnance, but 
they were transferred to the Barrack- 
Master General by a warrant uudei^ the 


sign manual, and countersigned by the 
Seci etary atWar on the 30th day of May, 
ir94. Ill 1795 the two warrants, 
whereby all matters relative to the go- 
vernment of barracks had been partially 
entrusted to the Board of Ordnance and 
HBiirrack-Master-Gciieraljwerorevokcd, 
and the following rules orders, powers, 
and dircclions were esiablisiied in lieu 
thcieof, in as much as regards the du- 
ties of the department intrusted to the 
Barrack-Master-General to the British 
forces. 

U is the duty .of tlie Barrack-Master- 
General to erect and keep in repair all 
barracks that aie not in foriilied places; 
and all supplies of barrack furnituie, 
utensils and otlicr stort'stbr tlie troops, 
aie to be fiirnislied liv him. The ao- 
coinmodation for royal artillery in bai'- 
racks is under the direction of the Bar- 
rack-M asler-( i eneral , except ing atW ool- 
vvich, or wherever theie may be a sepa- 
rate barrack for the artillery, or a Hxed 
station for that corps. 

The connnainling ollicers in barracks 
are, in all in.Uters relative to the accom- 
modation, disposition, and supply of the 
troops stationed therein, to be under the 
direction of the Barrack- Mastcr-Gene- 
r<d; and all applications and requisitions 
[ arc to be made to him. 

Whenever any damage, except from 
fail* wear and tear, has been done to bar- 
rack-buildings, or any of the furniture 
or utensils have been injured, destroyed, 
or einbez/led, a just estimate must be 
formed by the Barrack-master; and if 
his dcuiand be not immediately paid by 
the commanding officer, it shall beven- 
lied by allidiu'it of the Barrack-rnastcr, 
submitted to the cimniicinding officer, 
and if ilic answer be not satisfactory, 
the Barrack-Miister-Gcneral is to certi- 
fy the amount of the expence of making 
good the said injury to the Secretary at 
\Viir, in order lhal he may direct the 
same to be charged •against tlie regi- 
ment or detachment concerned. 

In order to prevent the inconveniences 
and injury which might arise from offi- 
cers making alterations in the barrack- 
rooms, &c. the Barrack-Master-General 
is directed to have the use, for which 
each room is intended, lettered on the 
door; and if <iny officer shall attempt to 
make any alteration in any room, or 
convert it to any purpose, other than is 

5Q 
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SO spcrififfl, or rrniovc any of the turni- 
turti beloujiiiit:; llKicto, tiie Barrack- 
inastcr (who sliall always ho j)ennitte(J 
to visit the rooms at seasonable hours, 
whenever he desires so to do,) shall re- 
present the same to I he roiiimaiiHinj; 
ollicer, and in case immediate attention 
is nut paid tliereto, the Biirrcick-inasler 
is strictly roinmanded immediately to 
report it to the Barrack- Master-Gene- 
ral. And when- any room shall not be 
occupied, ihei same •shall he locked up, 
smd no pait of the furnituie be removed 
therefrom. 

No ofiicer or Barrack-master, is, up- 
on any account, to make any alteration 
or repairs at any barrack, or cause any 
expence to he incurred in piovidiin^an) 
orticlc relative thereto, without the di- 
rection of the Banack-Mastcr-(M'iicral 
having been lirst obtained lor that pur- 
pose. 

On the l!5th of ]Marrh, C*lth of June, 
Snil of Scpicmhcr, and of Decem- 
ber, in every year, rtgular reluriis are 
to be transiiiiLled by the Barrack-mas- 
ters to the Banm k-Mastei-Gciu ral, of 
the s^ate of the harrucki-^aud ol’ llu; fui- 
nituro ami lUec.siU, both in use and 
store, spci ifyii)i: the actual coudUiou of 
each, and (he manlier in which the 
apartimiUs ol’llic h.urack, or barrack', 
under their care, hau* been oicnpicd 
for the three muntlii'nicccding ; winch 
jeliirii shall he, cumitcrslgut-d by tlic 
coiim*.aii(liM;; ofllci'is, wlm aic duTCtcd 
per'^hially ami dill.,! ally to inspect the 
same. 

'riie Bjiriack-Miifttcr-Gcncial js to 
take caic, that a prej' a (nraiuii > off.yi-al 
and siitrK'Uiii liniiv, camlh s, and oilier 
stores, he proviokd for cadi barrack, 
every and the sai ic is to be duly 

delivered <jur to ihc tro*jps b> tin- i(- 
spective bariack-m;isrci>, ai siicli lime-, 
«jid in such projHjriums, arc ‘'[•cciiad 
in the general n niilalnms. ’rhodclne- 
ries are to he uafcbcil, noi on!\ by cci- 
titicalcs of the actiml amoniil, ln;t airio 
by aixairatCM’eliirnsjSjatMi}: l.hc uuiuhcj'j 
in every troop, compan y or doiatiiiaeni, 
present at each wc<'’'J\ dt lorry, Tiie 
said certii'icates ami ictuin\ me to be 
given under the hand ot the i ./imnand- 
ing oh'cer in the bai ivu Ik.s, and lo he 
tnuismirted w ith ihc ii(c:»nml.s; and a 
return thereof is wilhoui ild.iy lo he 
Iraiisinitted by the ::cv cirul barruck-iuas- 


' ters, who from thenceforth are to re- 
inuiii accountable for the same to the 
liarrack-^Master-Cjeiieral. 

Half-yearly accounts of expenditures, 
with general returns of the receipts and 
issues, and the necossarv v oucliersfor the 
same, are to he made up to the 24th of 
June, and 21lh of December, in each 
year, and to he iransmittcd, w ithin four- 
teen days after the said perifids, to the 
Barratk-iMaslor-( lenerai, wlio is to exa- 
mine and settle liie same without dc- 
lily. 

The is^lle of forage to the cavalry, is 
to he made at coidsm; lo a pri scribcd re- 
gulation. The olficer commandinir; in 
each of the cavalry barracks where fo- 
rage shall be i-^ucd, is to transmit to 
till* Iku racL-Masti r-Geiieral a weekly 
return of the niunhcr of horses for wliicli 
it has been dclivcrcil; and also the name 
ami rank of eitcli oillcer, with the nuni- 
hcr of horses tor which he lias lecidvcil 
rations of loragc. And at such periods 
as shall he u'(|i»ircd l>y the Barrach- 
’Master-(iencr:il, the said coimnaiiding 
ollicer shall transmit to him, a ue-ncral 
statcini'iit of the rjUanlity of forage ii*- 
ciaxtd and aclualiy i.->sncd to tbc troops; 
tile said certilictitc to be acf.fa’ding to 
such form as s{ki 11 be presenbed by tlie 
l>arrac!,-.Mastcr-( iceeial. 

K\cjy instaiici' of m-LiIcct or miscon- 
duct which may occur lu the inaiMigc- 
mciit of barracks, must Ixi reported to 
the IbiiTack-.MasK r-Gciicral by thi* se- 
veral oliiccrs coinmamlmg in biirracks; 
and on the rcpn MMiliitioii being judgo'd 
sullirii ii'ly V, ei_,ln\,an iiiapector is to he 
sent (iJiwn for tlic spccifjc^pur[)()se of 
seeing eveiy matter of coiiiplaiiil re- 
moval!. 

J'lie Bairarl;-AIjstci-Gcm:ral is au- 
tiioiiaed to take engm/ance of all mat- 
ters relaflvo to acconnm»(lation, ilisposi- 
tion, ami supply, of tiic troops stationed 
111 hanacks, u polling thereupon, when- 
ever il may be n «j«iMie, to the Secretary 
at ^^il^, for the King s iiiformalioii. Ami 
all oliiccrs, ami i.arrack-iuastcrs, arc di- 
rected and c'liiointil lo obey such orders 
and direct ion-, a^. the J■lJnTaclv-Ma^tor- 
(k’licial shall Inid necessary to hie given 
iheri. Ml. ‘ 

Tlic narrnck-Al i-«ter-Opncral is from 
time to lime to receive imprests of mo- 
ney, for the ciirrciit services of ■ each 
year, upon cstiniatcs signed bv him, and 
. ' . ddi- 
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delivered into the olliceof the Secretary 
at War. And at the end of each year, 
he shall make up and deliver into the 
said office, a general account of barrack 
expenditures for the preceding twelve 
months. The half-yearly accounts of 
the several barrack-masters, and the ac- 
counts of other persons to whom monies 
shall have been paid within the period 
On behalf of the barraek departnieutCfor 
the propriety, justness, and accuracy (if 
which, U'j also for their strict conformi- 
ty t(» the regulutjon^, he shall be held re- 
sponse ile,) toj^eiher with their ac(|int- 
tances, snail he the vouchers upon which 
the Sciiii Lueiieral accounts shall be pas'^ed, 
and wariMiiLs shall be made out accord- 
iiig to tlic rova! sign manual. 

(jM(0'*e?-AlAS fKlt of the Victunh, 
The person who had the chief care and 
management of the provisions Ln'longing 
to an arinv, was formerly so called. See 

Vc IIVCYOK. 

»SVo///-iMASTER-Gc//c/Y//. A person 
formerly socuIUmI, under whose direction 
all the scouts and army messengers were 
placed. The appointm£:!ut docs not exist 
at present. 

MASULIT, a boat used in the East 
Indies, wirich is caulked with moss. 

MATADORS, Er. a banditti, who 
formed themselves into armed bodies 
about the yeaj* 17 1 - 1 , in Catalonia.— 
Thcyr ob/jcct w’Us to destroy every fel- 
low' citizen that would not acknowledge 
the title of the Archduke of Austria to 
the crown of Spain. 

MATCH, in artilla'f/,a kind of rope 
slightly twisted, and prepared to retain 
fire for the uses of the artillery, mines, 
fire-w'orks, ^c. Slow match is made 
of hemp or tow, spun (Jii the wheel like 
cord, but very slack ; and is composed 
of three twists,' which are afterwards 
again covered with tow, so that the twists 
do not appear: lastly, it is boiled in the 
lees of old wine. This, when once 
lighted’ at the end, burns on gradually, 
without ever going out, till the whole be 
consumed. It is mounted oii/u lint- 
stock. 

Quick Match, used in artilkry, is 
made of three cotton strands drawn into 
lengths, and put into a kettle just co- 
vered with white wine vinegar, and then 
a quantity of saltpetre and mealed pow- 
der is put in it, and boiled till well mix- 
^ Ocliers put only saltpetre into water, 


and ufter that take it out hut, and lay 
it into a trough with some mealed pow- 
der, moistened with spirits of wine, 
thoroughly wrt/flght into the cotton bv 
rolling it backwards and forwards with 
the hands; and when this is done, they 
! are taken out separately, drawn through 
mealed powder, and dried upon a line. 
See Larouatoky. 

MATHEMATICS, originally signi- 
fied any kind of discipline or learning ; 
but,at present, the term denotes that sci- 
ence, which teaches, or contemplates, 

! whatever is capable of being numbered 
I or measured; and aacordingly is subd'i- 
I vided intoaritlimctic,vvhicb has numbers 
for its object ; and geometry, which 
treats of magnitude. 

MATiiLMATtcs are commonly distin- 
guished into pure and speculative, which 
(‘onsider quantity abstractedly; and niix- 
■ f d, which treat of magnitude as subsist- 
ing in material bodies, and consequent- 
ly are interwoven every where with phy- 
sical considerations. 

Mixed Math E VAT res are very com- 
prehensive, since to them may be i*efer» 
ed astronomy, optics, geography, hydro- 
graphy, hydrostatics, mechanics, fortifi- 
cation, gunnery, projectiles, mining, en- 
gineering, and navigation. 

Eure iiiatiienmiics have one peculiar 
advantage, that they occasion no dilfer- 
ciice of opinion among wrangling dispu- 
tants, as in other branches of knowledge; 
and the reason is, because the definitions 
of the terms are premised, and evecy one 
that reads a proposition has the same idea 
of every part of it. Hence it is easy to 
put ail end to all mathematical cuntib- 
versics, by shewing, that our adversary 
has nut stuck to his definitions, or has 
not laid down true premises, or else 
that he has drawn false conclusions 
from true principles; and, in case we 
are able to do neither ol’ these, w'e 
must acknowledge the truth of what he 
has proved. ^ 

It is true, tliat in mixed mathematics, 
where we reason mathematically upon 
physical subjects, vve cannot give such 
just definitions as the geometricians: we 
must tlierefore rest content with descrip- 
tions; and they will he of the same use 
as definitions, provided we are consist- 
ent with ourselves, and always mean the 
same thing ify those terms we have once 
explained. 

Dr. Bar- 
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Dr. Biirmw aiiTs a njobf e-Iegaiit de- I! Majtkr, in a military sensf*, ei'pe- 
scription ol* the twctileiice and useful- [ cially with regard to c^)^lr^^-^uaI^ial,c^)n- 
ncss of miiihi niatjcid knowledge, in his j sists of the speei^r cluirgc’s vxhich are 
inaugural oiuUon, upon being appoint- h bronglit ugaiu^i a pnxnier, and to w hioh 
ed profcbbor of uailhejiuitics at Cam- I- the piesideiit and tiieinlitTh niiist strlct- 
Lrifiue, |i ])■ conlinr thMUseUis. It luib bee n very* 

'I'iiu riiatheiiialirc, he observes, cfFcc- \\ propeily obst:i\cd, in a Muall pamplilet 
tn.'diy exercise, not vainly delude, nor i iip<)n martial liiv\, Jliat unacqnainied 
\e:.atioU’5lv tormiiil studmus minds with j. with tlu* st rl.ins cfm .eonenevs ofastriet 
oliseuie subtil !ks; but plaiidy demon- a- i lo the iiunMJ.i* oi' form incri- 
stiate C'\ery ibin:; vxiibm their leach, ii.i-.til prcjeeedmgs, ». < .leial eoiirts-mar- 
draw certain eonelusions, instriiel bv • ii . j.ive lookeil tipon tl'e tirst swearing 
profitable rules, and unfold pleasant , in ot the com i, ua i* sutucicnl auilumty 
questions. These disciplines likewise ' to vx arrant liitir pjoeetdiug on the trial 
ennie and coirobdi ale the mind lo eon- ! of a vaneiv ol‘ oluwiis; whiiicu, in 
btant diligence in a study; tiny wholly ! |)iopiiciv, the cnuit slmind be sworn 
deliver us from a crctiulmis simplicity, ]ai*usbaL tiu coimnei cemeni of exery 
iimst strongly fortify us against the va- , new prosrij.nen • for ti'uugh, as fudges, 
nity of scepticism, cifectually restrain us | (in the inahiu’ of a cemt of‘ common 
from a rash presumption, most easily in-, ; law) once swearing wt ulil be suiiicieut ; 
dine us toadue assent, and perfectly sub- ' yet, as j mors, xx ho me s • ein oii every 
ject us to the government of riglit rea- ditkient Liial, thon;;h identically the 
son. While the mind is ahstracud and | Sv me men, so me the nienibi i'* of geiit- 
eUivated from sensilile matter, it disiiu t- | : I conj is-martial to be considei i fl,wlien 
ly V tews pure foi Ills, conceives the beau- [U new eiitnin.ii .md tiesli !\*afftr are 
ty of ideas, and investigates the harmony • buiught beiore Imiui. Ltsi, however, 
of pioportions; the manners tlicinseivcs • an fnlished, and iliciefeie an unriis^- 
are sensibly coriHC, led and improved, the | puted pi. icliee, should have aeriuiied a 
affections coniposid and reel iiied, the | foiee still dilncult to be eradu . ted, we 
faiify calmed and settled, and the iin- j shall ciiiU-avour to point out iho e iea«> 
derstunding raised and excited Co iiubier sons which induce us to miuiitam tills 
contemnlutions. opinion. In the oath which is taken by 

MATH AS, Fr. a sort of dart which each of tlie several iiKinl-cis of a genc- 
yvas anciently used, and which vva.s not ral court martial, the wmds matter (see 
sufficiently pointed to occasion any thing Sect. IGih, Art. 6rh, Articles of War) 
inore tlian a bruise. and prisom ry aie cautiously inserted. — 

AlATKON, a wonian, (geneiidly the These words, theiefore, hi iiig absolute- 
w ife of some w ell behav ed and good sol- ly coniiiied to a single luatiei , and a sin- 
dier,) who is employed to assist in the re- gle prisoner, and matters and prisoners 
giineiitul hospital. She is under tlic di- not being subjected to their^jjiri&dietion, 
rection of the surgeon, by wdimn she is how is it possible that men, with propri- 
originally appointed to the situation.— ely, can proceed upon a trial which they 
See Nursj:. are nut warranted by hnv to deride up- 

MATRO^SK.^ are properly assistants, on? Were the obligation in the Arti- 
being soldiers in the royal regiment cles of War decisive as to the trial of 
pf artillery, and next to the giiimer, all matters, and all persons, and in all 
they assist in loading, firing, and spuiig- cases; or were the court possessed of 
ing the great gviis. They carry llie- the authonly of extending the mtaiiing 
Jocks, mid inuich along with the guns of the oath, once swearing would inl- 
and store wagons, both as a guard, and doubt edly be sufficient; but, as in eve- 
to give their assistance on every eitier- ry respect, the contrary is evident, as 
geiicy, the very worrls of the oatli express 

MATTER of Deed, in law, denotes (words which cannot be altered but by 
something to be proved by witnes.^es, in the legislature) tliat*“ the^ shall well 
contradistinction from Matter of Re- “ and truly try and determine according 
cordj whicli may be proved from some “ to their evidence in the matter before 
process, &c, appearing in any court of " them, between their sovereign lord the 
record, ; kmg^s majesty^ and the prisoner to he 

t tried 
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‘‘ tried,** how Can it be otherwise 
tlmn aa unwarrantable irregularitjr in 
tiieni, to proceed upon tlie ti ial of- 
fenders, who, in the eye of the law, are 
not amenable to tlicir autliority ? For, 
if the fust prisoner to be tried has a 
ri«ht to challenge an olHccr, who may 
be appointed to sit on an investigation 
of his offence, as a ine-nbcr of a court 
of enquiry, or who may be liable to any 
exceptions, why shall not the secuhd 
and third prisoner be entith-d to ih<‘ 
same merrifnl indulgence? SeeThoughts 
on Martial Law, pages 25, 20, 27, 2a. 

Combust ihk Maher, and IvIaiifh 
of Composition. All solids and fluids arc 
so called uliicfi are of an inflainnuible 
nature themselves, and can communicate 
fire to 1^1 her substances. 

MATTUCASIJLASH, an ancient, 
Scotch weapon, sometimes called arm- 
pit dagger, which was worn tlicrc ready 
•to be used bn coming to close (juartiTs. 
This, with a broad sword and shield, 
completely armed the IJiglilanders.— 
Silica the use of tire-arms, this weapon 
has been laid aside. 

JSLVn'OCK, an instrument some- 
wliat resembling a pick-a\o, but having 
two broad sharp edges instead of 
points. 

Mattress, a sort of quiitcd bod 

of straw, used by ollicers on serv ice, in- ! 
stead of the feather hed, dill'eiiiig from 
tlic paillasse in one particular only; tlie 
straw ill the latter being loose, whereas 
that of the mattress is (juiltrd in. 

MAU(t, Ind. the name of a month 
which partly agrees with our January 
and Fc'brjyiry. 

Maul, a heavy beater or luimmer, 
generally shod with iron, used in driving 
piles, &c. 

MAURT, the ancient inhabitants of 
Mauritania, 'fliey were famous for 
their skill in ihrowing luuccs, and con- 
stituted a part of the ILiman cavalry. 

MAWAW/ Ind. See Ki r‘'>vi;^DY. 

MWlMSy 'in fortification. Set; lum- 

TiriCAl ION. 

MEALEf), pulverized, or .''jced to 
powder. 

ME AN Fori iftcalion, Se^ T'w r 1 1 n- 

CATION. *• 

' ME AN A, Ind. a machine or vehicle, 
resembling a palankeen, but only used 
for carrying one person. It is borne by 
four men, and supported by means of a 
bambuo extended from the cmis; being 


generally seven feet long, and three 
witle, w'ith Venetian blinds, which slide 
and act as doors. Persons in India 
sometimes tr.ivel to a considerable dis- 
tance in these vehicles : the number of 
bearers being increased, and successive- 
ly relieved. It is computed that they 
will easily go at th*: raLt^of four miles 
in the hour. 

MEASURE, in gcometrif, any quaii- 
tilv assumed as one. It) winch the ratio 
of other homogeneous or siin.'lur quan- 
tities IS expressed. 

Mi:asuiie of an angle, the length of 
an arch descrihed from the vertex io any 
pla(!e between its legs; hence angles are 
distinguUhcd by the ratio of the arches 
between the legs to the peripheries. Sec 
Anoi.t. 

Measure of a fgnrc, is a square, 
whose side is an inch, foot, yard, or other 
detornvinatu measure, llencc square 
measures. 

Among geometricians it is usually a 
square rod, called decetnpeda, di\ k\ed 
into 10 S(|uare bet, and those into 
square digits, and those again into 10 
lines, Kc. 

McAsunr. tf n line, any right line 
taken at pleasure and considered as 
unity, 

Mr.\«;TrRr. of the mass or quantity of 
matte?', in mechanics, is its weight: it 
heingapj)tircnf that all the matter which 
coheres with a burly, gravitates with it ; 
and it being found by experiment, that 
the gravities of bomogeiical bodies aie 
in proportion to their bulks: lienee w bile 
the mass continues the same, the abso- 
liitt: weight will he llie same, whateveit 
figure it pu-ti on; for, as to its specific 
weight, it varies as the quantity of its' 
surface rloes. 

Measure if a ntunher, in arifhj?t€tic, 
such a nimiber as diviuts another w'lth- 
rmt leaving a fi action: tluis 9 is a mea- 
sure of 27. 

Me asure if a soffd, is a cube, whose 
side is an inch, loot, yard, or other de- 
terminate len;_th : m geometry, it is a 
cubic perch, divided into cubic feet, di- 
gits, See. IIen<*e cubic measure, or 
measures of ('apaciTv, 

Mi’.asu RL ry' rc/iH/Vy, in projectiles^ 
and mechanics, the space passerl ovci 
by a ino\'in«; br)dy in any given time.— 
The space therefore imist be divjdr d 
into as many rrpial pails, as the time is 
JT 2 conceived 
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conceived to be divided into ; the quan- 
tity of space answering to such portion 
of time, is the measure of the velo- 
city. 

Measures then are various, according 
to tlic difieient kinds and dimensions of 
things measured. Hence arise lineal 
and longitudinal measures for lines or 
lengths; for square areas ; and solid or 
cubic, for bodies and their capacities : 
all which again are very ditferent in 
different countries and ages, and even 
many of them for different commodi- 
ties. Hence also arise other divisions, 
of domestic and foreign, ancient and 
modern, dry and wet (or liquid) mea- 
sures, &c. 

Long Measure. The English stand- 
ard long measure, or that whereby the 
quantities of things are ordinarily esti- 
mated, is the yard, containing three 
English jeet, equal to thr<*e Paris feet 
one inch and «Vl2ths of an inch, or 
7-9ths of a Paris ell. Its subdivisions 
are the foot, span, palm, inch, and bar- 
ley corn : its multipliers arc the pace, 
fathom, pole, furlong, and mile. 

The English foot, to the French royal, 
is as 107 to 114: and the French toise 
is equal to 6 feet English, nearly. 

Froportiom of the long iNIrASURFS of 
several nations to the English foot. 

The English standard foot being divided 
into 1000 equal parts, the other mea- 
sures will have the proportions to if, 
which follow: 

The English foot from the 
standard at Guildhall - 1000 

•Paris royal fool, in the Chalelet lOOH 
Rhiiiland foot of Sndlius • 10:)3 


Greek foot 

1007 

Roman foot on the monument 

of Cossutius 

mi 

Roman foot of Villalpandus, 

taken from the cuiigius 

of 

Vespasian 

986 

Venetian foot * - 

1162 

£11 of Amsterdam 

2268 

Amsterdam foot 

942 

£11 of Antwerp 

2283 

Foot of Antwerp 

916 

£11 of Leaden, in Holland 

2260 

Canna ol Naples 

6880 

Vara of Almeria, and Gibral- 

tar, in Spain - -* 

2760 

^nnish foot 

1001 

Toledo foot 

899 


Braccio of Florence - 1913 

Palm of Genoa - - 815 

Common braccio of Sienna 1212 

Braccio of Suiina for linen 1974 

Palm of the architects at Rome, 
wlu'reof 10 make the canna 
of the Slime architects - 732 

Palm of I he liraccio for the mer- 
chants and weavers at Rome, 
from a marble in the ('apitol, 
with this in&cri|ition, Cu- 
ranteLV Poivio - 995| 

f.arge Pique of tlie Turks at 
Constantinople - 2200 

Small l*ique of the Turks at 
Constantinople, is to the 
larger as 31 to 32. 


Arish of Persia 

- 3197 

Derail or cubit of the Eovptiansl824 

Dort loot, ill Holland 

11H4. 

Middlcburg foot 

991 

Stnisliourg foot 

920 

Bremen foot 

964 

Foot of Cologne 

95t 

Foot of 1 'rank fort on 

the Main 048 

Dantzick foot 

944 

Foot of (^)pcnhagen 

905 

l''oot of Prague 

- 1526 

Riga foot 

1831 

r Mantua 

1585 

\ Bononia 

1204 

Foot of "S Mechlin 

- 919 

/ Stockholm 

963| 

V Lisbon 

1005 

French standard 

Mr.vsuRR is the 


aune or ell, containing three Paris feet, 
seven iiu lies, eight lines, or one yard 
2-7lhs JMiglisli : tlio Paris foot royal e\- 
reeding the English by (58-1000 part.'> : 
tliis ell is divided two wir.'s; namely, 
into halves, thirds, sixths, and twelfths; 
and into quarters, half quarters, and 
sixteenths. This ell obtains in the 
greatest part of France, excepting at 
'I'royes, Ares, and some parts of Picar- 
dy uml Burgundy, where the ell is no 
more than two feet, five inches, one 
line ; and at St. Genoux, where it ex- 
ceeds the Paris ell by eight lines: hut at 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Thoulouse in 
Provence and Guinne, it contains live 
Paris feet, five inches, and six lines, or 
aPariscll and an half: at Montpellier 
and the lower Languedoc, in Provence, 
Avignon, and even Dauphind, it is a 
Paris ell and two thirds. 

Standard MEAStiiE, in Holl-nd, 
Fluiiders, Sweden, a good part of Ger- 
• * many,' 
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many, many of the Hans-Towns, Daiit- 
zig, and Hambourg, and at Geneva, 
Frankfort, &c. is likewise the ell, being 
different in all these parts: in Holland 
it contains one Paris toot, eleven lines, 
and 4-7ths of the Paris ell: the Flan- 
ders ell contains 7-12tlis of the Paris 
ell : the ell of Gcrinany and Urabunt, 
ike, is equal to that of Flanders. 

i/a/ian M E AS Ouf:, is the braccio, or 
fatikoin; which obtains in the states of | 
Mudc^ia, Venice, Florence, Lucca, Ali- 
lan, Mantua, BoloLoia, &c. At \’enice 
it contains one P.uis foot, eleven in- 
ches, three lines, or 8-15lhs of the Pa- 
ris ell: at Bologna, Modena, and Man- 
tua, the same as at \^cnice: at Lucca 
it contains half a Paiis dl; at Florence, 
40-100* of a Paris el! « at .Milan the 
brace for silks is 4-9lhs of a Paris ell;, 
and that for woollen clotl)>, the same as 
in Holland; at Bergaina the brace is 

9ths of a Paris ell. 'Fhe usual mea- 
sure at Naples is the canna, containing 
one Paris ell 15-17lhs. 

Sijanish Measure, is the vara, con- 
taining 17-24 of the Paris ell : but m 
Castile and Valeiitia, the measure is the 
pau, span, or palm; which is used, ^^ith 
the canna, at Genoa. In Arragoii, the 
vara is equal to a Paris ell and a half. 

Portugueze Measuuf, is the covedo, 
containing 4>7ths of the Paris ell; and 


the vara, of which 10£> make 100 Pai'i« 
ells. 

Piedmontese Measure, is the cov€>- 
dos, containing 4-7 ths of the Paris ell. 
In Sicily the measure is the canna, the 
same with that of Naples. 

Muscovite JMfasuhes, are the cubit, 
equal to om Pjii i-5 foot, four inches, two 
lines; and the a rein, tv>o wdiereofare 
etjiuil to three cubits. 

Turkish and Lcoanf Measures, are 
the pique, coiitJiiiiing 3-otlis of the i^iris 
ell. The Chinese measure is the robr^ 
ten of which ill e cquid to three Paria 
ells, ill Persia, and Nornc parts of the 
Indies, the g.u /i*, oi’ winch thcie ai-e 
two kinds; the royal guc/c, or gue/e 
monkclscr, containing l-oths of the PiV- 
ris tdl; anil the slioiier gue/e, only 
2-.3ds of the foinier. At Goa and Or- 
miis, the rneaKurc is the Porlugucze 
vara, dn Pegu, and other parts of the 
Indies, the cando, equal to the Venice 
ell. At Goa, and other parts, they use 
a larger cando, equal to 17 Dutch ells. 
Ill Siam they use the ken, short of three 
Paris feet by an inch; the ken contains 
two socks, the sock two keubs, the keub 
twelve nioiis or inches; the nion is 
equal to eight grains of rice, that is, 
about nine lines. At Camboia, tlie has- 
ter; m Japan the Uitam ; ami the span 
on some of the coasts of Guinea, 


inch 



English Long Measure. 



3 

palm 









9 

3 

•• 

span 








12 

4 

1} 

foot 







18 

6 

2 

'2 

cubit 






36 

12 

4 

3 

2 

yard 





45 

15 

5 

3i 

oi 

-2 


dl 


• 


6o 

sol 

6! 

5 

MlN 

CO 

'4 


pace 



7i? 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 



fathom 

1 

198 

66 

22 


1 1 


4 

“ 3% 

2i 

pole 


7920 

2640 

880 

C6O 

1 

440 

220. 

17(5 

132 

1 10 

40 

fur- 

lon« 

633'60 


7040 


3520 

I7C0 

1408 

1050* 

880 

■ 

8 
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Jewish Long or liincrart/ Measures. 

l'7ig. miles. 

(cubic 0 


400 stadium 0 


I 


2000 

6 

Sab. day’s journey 0 

4000 

10 

2 

eastern mile 1 

12000 

30 

6 

3 

parasang 4 

96000 

240 

; 4h 

24 

8 !a day ’3 journey 33 


paves. 

0 

feet dec* 
1.824 

145 . 

4.6 

729 

3.0 

403 

1.0 

153 

3.0 

172 

4.0 


Roman Measure, rZct/wac/ /o English. inch. 

I'.jitr. paces, ft. dtc. 

rlipitus transversus 0 0* 0.725J. 


ij 

iincia 

• 0 0 0.067 

4 

3 

palinus 

luiiior 0 0 2.901 • 

16 

12 

4 

pes 

0 0 11.604 

' 20 

13 

5 

n 

pulniipeS' 0 1 2.505 

24 

18 

6 

n 

It 

cuhitus 

0 1 5.406 

40 

30 

10 

01 

2 

‘-3 

grudiis 0 1 5.01 

80 

60 

20 

5 

4 


2 

pasMis 0 t 10.02 

10000 

7500 

2500 

625 

500 

416^ 

250 

215 

stadium 120 4 4., 5 

80000 

60000 

20000 

5000 

•1000 ! 3333 ; 

2000 

loot) 

h.| 

niilliaro 067 0 0 


English stjuarfi or supafiiinl Mev- 
siTKEs, art* raiM:’d t'roiii llu* yard of 36 
inclit'S iiiultiplit’d into itst'lf; and this 
producing 1206 square niches in tlie 


square ^ard, the divisions of tliis are 
stjuare feet and indies, and t[^e inuUi- 
)»licT'>, poles, n)ods, and aeri s. 


English Siju(i7'C Ali.vsuin:. 


inches 






1 14 

feet 





12!W 

9 

yards 




3600 

25 

2 

paces 



30201 

272} 

30J 

10,80 

pohs 


l.>68160 

19800 

1210 

435,6 

40 j 

1 rootfs 

1 

62726-40 

43560 

4810 

174.3,6 

160 

4 

acres 


MBA 


MBA 


French square Measures, are regu- 
lated by 12 square lines in the inch 
square, 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet 
in the perch, and 100 perches in the ar- 
pent or acre. 

French Liquid Measures. At Paris, 
and in a great part of the kingdom, the 
smallest measure is the possu, which 
contains six cubic inches: 2 possiis 
make the demi^eptier; 2 demisepriers 
the chopuie; 2 chopinesa pint; 2 pints 
a quart or pot; four quarts the gallon, 
orseptierof cstiinulion; septiers the 
nmid; which is subdivided into 2 deini- 
inuids, 4 quarter inuids, and H half 
qii.irler inui<ls. The queue in Orleans, 
iliois, contains a Paris inuid and a 
half. The tun used at Bayonne and 


Bourdeaux, consists of 4 bariques, and 
is equal to 3 Paris muids ; at Orleans to 
2: so that the first tun contains 864 
pints, and the second 576. The demi- 
queuc in Champagne, 96 quarts; tho 
pipe in Anjou and Poirtou, 2 bussards^ 
equal to 2 denii-qneues of Orleans, &c. 
or a luuid and a half of Paris. The 
inillerolle used in Provence, contains 66 
Paris pints; and the poincon nt Maiitz, 
in Touraine, and the Blessois, equal to 
half tlie Orleans tun. The poincou at 
Paris is the same with the demi^queue. 

The Frencii ha\e lately formed an 
entire new system of weights and mea- 
sures, as in the following table, from 
NichoUon\ Pliilosopln/. 



PRINCIPAL IklEASURES OR UNITIES. 



« * 61.083 inch, which 

;lish measures V Inches 39*383 i^more than the j 22*966 grains. • 

’ . C wine and less than) ® yards. 

^ the beer quart. | 
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Cubical Measures, or measures of 
capacity for liquors. English liquid 
measures were originally raised from 
troy weig^, it being ordained tliat eight 
pounds troy of wheats ‘'.gathered from 
the middle of the ear, and welK dried, 
should weigh a gallon <if wine measure; 
yet a new weight, viz. the avoirdupoisc 
weight, hfts ■feo p introduced, to which a 
second ’staid^rdllM is adjusted, ex- 
ceediug the fofjnSHjkthe proportion of 
the avoirdupoisc ^^ht to the Troy 
weight. From this latter standard are 
raised two measures, the one for ale, 
tile other for beer. 

The sealed gallon at Guildhall, vihich 
is the standard for wine, spirits, oil, &r. 
is supposed to contain StU cubic inches ; 
yet, by actual experiment made in ld88, 1 
before the lord mayor and commission- 
ersof excise, it only contains 224 cubic ' 
indies. It was however agreed lo con- ■ 
linue the common supposed contents of , 
231: hence, as 12 : 231 : : 11 * » : 281^ 
the cubic inches in an ale gallon ; but, 
in effect, the ale quart contains 70J cu- 
bic inches; on which princijiles the ale 
and beer gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 

Dry Measure is different from both 
the ale and wine measure, being nearly 
a mean between both. 

J?' "^According to an act of parliament 
‘"passed in 1697, every round bushel 
with a plain and even bottom, being 
18| inches througliout, and eight inches 
deep, is to be accounted a legal Win- 
chester bushel, according to the standard 
in his majesty's exchequer; consequently 
a corn gallon will contain 268.8 inches, 
as in the fbllovviiig table. 


Winchester Measu 
2 Pints - make 1 
4 Quarts - — * 1 

9 Gallons - -—1 

2 Firkins, or 18 ? ? - 

Gallons { 3 

2 Kilderkins, or ? ? ^ 

36 Gallons S 3 

1 Barrel i\iid half ) } ^ 

or54(rallons 5 "" J 

2 Hogslieads or 3 1 1 

Darrels, or 108 > — > 1 
Gallons 3 3 

2 Butts, or 216 7 7 

Gallons S S 


RE. 

Quart 

Gallon 

Firkin 

Kilderkin 


Hogshead 


Cloth Measure. 

2 Inches and a ? i ^ xr^-t 
Quarter 

4 Nails - — i of a Yard 

4 Quarters — 1 Yard 

J of a Yard — 1 Ell Flemish 

6 Quarters 


1 French £11 


Me ASX- RE of mood for firing, is the 
cord, being four feet high, as many 
broad, and eight long; it is divided into 
two half cords. 

Measure for horses, is the hand^ 
which by statute conLuins four inches. 

Powder Measures, made of copper^ 
holding $||U||^ an ounce to 12 pounds, 
are very c^'ii'enient in a siege, when 
guns or mortars are to be loaded with 
loose powder, especially in ricochet 
firing, &c. 

The French recommend measures 
that are made of block tin, such ap are 
used for measuring out salt; viz.' 1 
ounce, 2, 3, 4, 8, whicli makes the half 
pound ; and lastly, of 16, which make 
the pound. These quantiirs answer 
every sort of ordnance* 


Diameters and Heights of Cylindrk Powder Measures, 
holding from 1 to 15 Ounces, 


linches 



2688galIoi 

is 

5376 

2 

pecks 

21504 

8 

4| bushels 

172032 

64 

32 8 quarters 


Ounces 



1-256 1-583 1-811 . 1-994 2-148 


2-706 2-793 2876 2-953 3027 3098 
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Diameters uiut Heights; of Ciflindric Ponder Measures, 
holding from 1 to \o Pounds. 


I'ounds 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 


0 

0 

S165 

:>{)88 

4*565 

5024 

5U2 

1 

6-«90 

roflo 

7-215 

r-442 

7-623 

7-805 


MEA»tTiiii-«W;ir/r, a brass instrument 
to measure aji|Tles, either salient or reii* 
tram, in order to ascertain, with preci- 
sion, the miiiibcr of dci^rees aiul niinutes, 
fur the purpose of delineating tliern on 
paper. , 

M VjAST 1 1? 1 N O, ? in mi/if aiy mn~ 

jVll^NSUllA'l'iOX, J llivmatics, tlie 
assnniiii" any cti taiii qutuitiiy, and ex- 
pressing; the proportion of oihor similar 
r]iiaiititics to the same; or the determi-* 
ninV, by a eerlaiii known measin*e, the 
precise extent, <juuutity, or capacity of 
any thiiys;. 

jMeasi iilNC, in j;encral, constifiitcs 
the practical part of ci'oim tr^ ; ainl trom 
the various subjects uhi<*li it eiuhraccjv 
it aerjuires various names, and consti- 
tutes various arts, \i/. 

1 iON G 1 M r 1 R ^ , A M’ I M i/i It ^ r, V m.- 

J.INC, (iCOUESfA, or Sl l!VfA I N<., StK- 
BioMr/ru\, SiTLjii'iciJ.s, and Jiuians, 
wiiich see. 

Mr,As»:aiNO. Soe (’n vi.v. 

M K( ’ I LVN ICS, a 4 *uitheinati- 

cal bcitiice, which considtwinotion and 
moving powers, their initure and laws, 
with the eifects thereof', in niuchiiK*^, 
&c. The word is derivetl from the 
Greek,. That part considers mo- 
tion arisini; from ;;ravitv, is sometunes 
called 8tarie«<, in eontradiitinction from 
that part wliicli considers the mechani- 
cal powers, and their application, ])ro- 
. perly callid mechanics: it is, in line, 
the K^^onietry of motion. 

MK(UIaNICAL, something relating 
to mechanics. 

MhciiA^iiCAL phihsophj/, that which 
explains the pliamomcna of nature, and 
the operations of corporeal things, on 
the principles of mcciianics; iianiely, 
the motion, gravity, ligiire, arrange- 
ment, 6fc. of the parts w hich compose 
natural bodies. 

' Meciiaxical porcers. When two 
heavy ttidies or weights jure made by 
any contrivance to act in opposi- 
tion, so as mutually to prevent each 
other fro'u being put into motion by 


giaxity, they arc said to bcin equilibrio. 
'I'he same expression is used with respect 
to otlicr forces, which mutually prcvcril 
each other from producing motion. 

Any force may be compared with gra- 
vity, considered as a staiulard. We ight 
is the action of gravity on a given mass. 
Whatever thcirclbrc I*! proved concerning 
ihc weights of bodies will be true in like 
circumstances of other forces. * 

Weights arc supposed to act in lines 
of direction parallel to each other. Jn 
fact, these lines arc directed to the cen- 
tc*r of the earth, but tlie angle f«)i*ineti 
between any two of rliein within the 
space occupied by a lucclianical engine 
ij> so small, that the largest and iiiosi 
accurate astronomical ins'truinenls are 
scarcely capable of exhibiting it. 

'fhe simplest of those instruments, by 
means of which weights or forces are 
iiuidc to act in opposition to each other, 
arc usually termed mectianival potvers. 
Their nniias are, the lA'ver, tlic ylrw, 
or utl.i/r,aml FI heel, the P alley or Tackle, 
(he inclined Plane, the Wedge, and the 
Screw, 

Of the Lever. 

The lever is delined to be a moveable 
and inflexible line, acted upon by three 
forces, the middle one of v>jJijiich is con- 
trary ill direction to the other two. 

One of these forces is usually pro- 
duced by the rc-action of a li.xed body, 
called xh^/ulvnim. 

If two contrary forces be applied to 
a lever at niicqual distances from the 
fulcrum, they will equiponderate when 
the forces are to each other in the reci- 
procal proportion of their distances. 
I'or, by the resolution eft* force it ap- 
pears, that if two contrary forces be ajj- 
plied to a straight lever, at distaiice» 
from the fulcrum in the reciprocal pro- 
portion of their qiiau|lties, and in direc- 
tions always parallel to each other, the 
lever will remain at rest in anv position. 

Since ot the three forces which act on 
the lever, the two which ara applied at 
the extremes, are always in a ctmtrary 
direction 
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direcciun to that which is applied in the 
space between them; this last force 
will sustain the effects of the other two; 
or, in other words, if the fulcrum be 
placed between the weights, it will be 
•acted upon by, or will sustain their sum; 
but if tlie weights are on tlie same side 
of the fulcrum, it \\ill be acted upon by 
their dirterence. 

On the principle of the lever are made 
scales for weighing different quantities 
of various kinds of things; the steelyard 
which answers the same purpose by a 
single w'eight, removed to different dis- 
tances from the fulcrum on a graduated 
arm, according as the body to be weigh- 
ed is more or less in quantity; and the 
bent lever balance, which, by tlie revo- 
lution of a fixed weight, increasing in 
power as it ascends in the arc of a cir-' 
cle, indicates the w'eight of the counter- 
poise. 

• On this principle also depend the mo- 
tions of animals; the overcoming or lift- 
ing great weights by means of iron le- 
vers, called crows; the action of mit- 
cracliers, pincers, and many other iii- 
btruiTiciits of the same nature. 

Vit the Axis or^Ar/Cf and W/ieei, and of' 
the Pulin/, or Tacldc, 

The axis and wheel may be consider- 
ed as a lever, one of tlie forces being a[i- 
plied at the circumference of the axis, 
and the < itlicr at tlie circumference of the 
w'hccl, the central line of the axis being 
as it were the fulcrum. 

Vor, if the st nii-diaincter of the axis, 
be to the scnii-diamou r of ilie wheel, I 
reciprocally as the power A is to the | 
power 1.1, the rirat of which is ajiphcd in ; 
the direchiTTi of the tangent of the axis, '-i 
and the other in ihe direction of (he 
tun:;cnt of the wheel, they will be in 
equilibrium. 

'lo ibis power may be ref»*i rcd the 
capstan, or crane, by-wliich weights 
are, raised ; the wmeh and barrel, for 
diawing w'ater, and numberless other 
machines on the same principle. 

The Tutleyf is likewise explained on 
same principle of the lever. Suppose ; 
the line A.(J. to be a lover, whose arms I 
A. B. and B. C. are equidistant from 1 
the fulcrum Jk consequently the tw'u 
equal powers E. and l‘\ applied in the 
directions of the tangents to tlie circle in 
which the extremities are moveable, will 
be in equilibrium, and the fulcrum B. 
w ill sustain both forces. 


But, siqipose the fulcrum is at C. then 
a given force at K. will sustain in equi- 
librium a double force at F. for in that 
proporliou reciprocally are their dis- 
tances from the fulcrum. Whence it 
apjiears, that considering E. as a force, 
and F. as a weight to be raised, no in- 
crease of pcjwcr IS gained when the pul- 
ley is fixed, hut that a double increase 
of jiower is gained wlien the pulley 
moves with the weight. 

A comhinution of pullies w called a ' 
tackle, and a box containing one or 
more pullies, is called a block. 

This is a tackle composed of four 
pullies, two of which arc in the fixed 
block A. and the other two in the block 
B. that moves with the weight V. Now, 
because the rope is ef(ually stretched 
^througliOLit, each lower pulley will be 
acted upon by an equal part of the 
weight; and because in each pulley that 
moves with the wciglit a double in- 
crease of power is gamed ; the I'orce by 
which F, may be sustained will be equal 

* to half the weiglit dhided by the num- 
her of lower pullies: that is, as twice 

I the number of lower pullies is to owe, so 
‘ is the weight suspended to the suspend- 
I mg force. 

I Bill if the ext remity of the rope C. be 
i affixed to the lower block, it will sus- 
j tjuu half as much as a liulley ; conse- • 
ijuently the analogy will then be, as 
I twice the imniber of lower pullies, more 
I 1 IS to 1, so is llie weight suspended to 
; till* aii^jicndiug force, 

I 'J'he pulley or tackle is of such gene- 
I ral uliliiy, that it would seem unneces- 
; vn v to jioiuL out any particular in- 

* staiK^. 

Of the inclined T lane, and of the Wedge, 
'riiC inrlined plaiie has in its effects a 
near analogy lo the lever; and the forces 
by which the. same weight tends down- 
wards in the directions of various planes, 
will be as the sines of their inclinations. 

The w edge is composed of two in- 
clined planes joined together at their 
common bases, in the direction of which 
the power is impressed. 

Tins instrument is generally used in 
splitting wood, and was formerly ap- 
plied in engines for stamping watch 

f ilales. 'riie force impressed is common- 
y.a blow*, which- is found to be much 
more effectual than a weight or pres- 
sure. This may he accounted for on 
the principles which obtain when resist- 
^ U 2 iiig 
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iftg bodies are penetrated, as if tlic muss 
and velocity vary, tlie depthi^i to which 
the iiiipiuging body penetrates will be 
in the compound ratio of the masses 
and the squares of the velocities, 

* All cutting instrumeiits mav be le- 
ferred to the wedge. A chi/el, or an 
axe, is a simple wedge; a saw is u num- 
ber of chizels fixed in a line : a knife 
may be considered as a simple wedge, 
when employed in splitting ; but if at- 
tention her paid to the edge, it is found 
to be a line saw, as is evident from the 
much greater efi’ecl all knives produce 
by u drawing stroke, than what would 
have followed from a direct action of 
the edge. 

Oj the Screw f and of mechanical Engines 
in general. 

The *cre*y is C43iii posed of two parts, 
one of which is called the screw, and * 
consists ol a- spiral protuberance, called 
tlie thread, which is wound round a cy- 
linder; and the other called the nut, is 
perforated to the dimensions of tlie cy- 
linder, and in tlie internal cavity is cut 
a spiral groove, adapted to receive the 
thread. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the 
very many uses to which the screw is 
applied. It is extremely serviceable in 
compressing bodies together, as paper, 
•linen, 6tc. It is the principal organ in 
all stamping instruments for striking 
coins, or muKing impressions on paper, 
linen or cards, and is of vast utility to 
the philosopher, by atFording an easy 
method of measuring or subdividing 
small spaces. A very ordinary screw 
will divide an inch into 5000 parts; 
but the fine hardened steel screws,* that 
are applied to astronomical instruments, 
will go much further. 

It IS easy to conceive, that when forces 
applied to mechanical insiruiuents are in 
equilibrium, if the least addition be made 
to one of them, it will jirepoiiderate and 
overcome the eflort ot the other. But 
the want of a perfect piilisb or smooth- 
ness in the parts of aH instruments, and 
the rigidity of uH ropes, which increases 
with the tension, aie great impediments 
to motion, and in compounded engines 
are found to diminish about one-fourth 
of/the^efifect of the power. 

The properties of all the mechanical 
powers depending on the laws of motion, 
and the action or tendency to produce 


\ ' - " ... 

motion of each of the two forces, being 
applied in directions contrary to each 
other, the following general rule for find- 
ing the proportion of the forces in equi- 
librium on any machine will require no 
proof. 

If two opposite forces be applied to 
the extremes of any mechanical engine, 
in the direction of the lines, in which, 
by the construction of the engine, the 
said extremes would move; and the in- 
tensities of the forces be to each other 
reciprocally as tli^ velocities the ex- 
tremes when put in motion would ac- 
quire in the same indefinilely small 
time, tlien those foices will be m equi- 
librium. 

Suppose the forces to be weights, and 
the same may be cx})ressed thas:— - 

If two weights ap[)lied to the extremes 
of any mecluinical engine, be to each 
other in the i cciprocal proportion of the 
velocities resolved into a perpendicula- 
direction, (rejecting the other part) which 
would be acquired by eacli when put in 
motion for the same indefinitely small 
time, they w ill he in equilibrio. 

Whence it may be observed, that in 
all contrivances by which power is 
gained, a prujiortional loss is suffered in 
respect ot time. If one man by means 
of a tackle, can raise as much weight, 
as ten men could by their unassisted 
strength, lie will be ten times as long 
about it. 

Jt is convenience alone, and not any 
actual increase of force, which we ob- 
laiij from mecbauics. As may be illus- 
trated by the I’ollowiiig example;^ 

Suppose a man at the top of a house 
draws up ten w eights, one at^a time, by 
a single rope in ten minutes : let him 
then have a tackle of five lower pullies, 
and he will draw up the whole ten at 
once with the same ease as he before 
raised up one; hut in ten times the time, 
that is, in ten minutes. Tims we see 
the same work is performed in tli'e same 
time, whether the tackle be used or not; 
but the convenience is, that if the whole 
ten weights be joined into one, they may 
be raised with the tackle, though it would 
be impossible to move them by the un- 
assisted strength of c^ie man ; or sup- 
pose, instead of ten weights, a man 
draws ten buckets of water from the 
hold of a ship in ten minutes, and that 
the ship being leaky, admits an equal 
• ^quan- 
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quantity in the same time. It is pro- 
posed that by means uf a tackle, he shall 
raise a bucket teu times as capacious. 
With this assistance he pertbrms it, but 
in as long a time as he required to draw 
the ten, and therefore is as far from 
gaining on the water in this hitler case 
as in the former. 

Since then no real gain of force is ac- 
quired from mechanical contrivances, 
there is the greatest reason to conclude, 
that a perpetual motion is not to l>e oli- 
tained. For in all instruments the fric- 
tion of their parts, together with other 
resistances, destroys apart of the moving 
force, and at last puts an end to the mo- 
tion. 

Mechanical, in mathematics, de- 
notes a* construction of some problem, 
by the assistance of instruments, as the 
duplicature of the cube, and quadrature 
of the circle, in contradistinction to that 
iwhich is dune in an accurate and geo- 
metrical manner. 

MECH AN IQUK, Fr, a science whose 
immediate object is the increase or ac- 
cumulation of force and motion, by 
means of machines and instruments. — 
See Mechanics. 

MECliE, Fr, See Match. 

MEDKCIN, Fr. Physician. 

MEDIATOR, any state or potentate, 
that interferes to adjust the quarrel be- 
tween any two or more powers, is called 
a mediator. 

MEDICINE-CUEST, is composed 
of all sorts of medicines necessary for a 
campaign, together with such chirurgical 
instruments as are useful, fitted up in 
chests, and portable. Tlic whole army 
are supplTbd with these at the expence 
of government. 

Specific regulations have been issued 
by the Medical Board, respecting the 
quantity and quality of the ditferent me- 
dicines. 

MEDIUM GUARD, a preparatory 
guard, of the broad sword or sabre, 
which consists in presenting the sword 
in a perpendicular line with tlie center 
of the opposed object, having the point 
upwards, the ward iron and the cutting 
edge next to the object. 

MEER BUK^HY, Ind. chief pay- 
master. 

MEER TOZUK, Ind. a marshal, 
whose business is to preserve order in a 
procession or line of march, and to re- 
port pbseutees. 


General MEETIN GS. The general 
meetings of the lieutenancy oi every 
county, riding, or place, m\ist be holden, 
according to act of parliament, in some 
principal town of every such county, 
riding, and place; ana such general 
meetings must consist of the lieutenant, 
together with two deputy lieutenants at 
tlie least, or, on the death or removal, 
or in the absence of the lieutenant, then 
of three deputy lieutenants at the least, 
of every county, riding, and place re- 
spectively. Notice is to be given in the 
lAindou Gazette, and also in any week- 
ly newspaper usually circulated in such 
county, riding, or place/ fourteen days 
at the least before the days appointed 
for holding such meetings respectively. 

Subdivision Meetings. These are 
appointed, in the first instance^ by the 
lieutenant and deputy lieutenant, or the 
deputy lieutenants, at every annual 
meeting; and regular notice is to be 
given by the clerk to the several deputy 
lieutenants. ' 

MEGG, a weapon made use df by 
the I'urkish horse when in pursuit of an 
enemy. It resembles a long iron spit, 
and has a scabbard like a sword. 

MEGGIl ETERI ARQUE, Fr. the 
commanding ofheer of a body of men, 
who formerly did duty at Constantino- 
ple, and were called Heteriennes, being 
composed uf soldiers that were enlisted 
in the aljied nations. 

MELEE, Fr. a military term, which 
is Used among the French to express the 
hurry anti confusion of a battle; thus, 
Un General habile conserve sa tranquil^ 
lite au milieu du combat, et dans /’Aor- 
^eur dc la inUie : — An able General pre» 
serves his presence uf mind in the thick- 
est of the battle, and reniains calm dur- 
ing the whole of the conflict. Melee 
corresponds with the English expression 
Thick of the Fight. 

meMoibs are, strictly speaking, a 
species of history written by persons 
who have had some share in the transao 
tioiis they relate, answering, in some 
measure, to what the Romans call com^. 
mentarii, e. commentaries. ‘ Hence 
CaBsuFs Commentaries, or the Memoirs 
uf his Campaigns. 

MEMORABLE, Onimorahle, Fr.) 
worthy of remembrance; a term applied 
to some exri-aordinary feat in war. 

MEMORIAL^ an address to Aie 
king, or other chief commander, pray- 
ing 
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ing for revvartl of services, or redress of 
grievances. 

BAlTAJdON-.'VJKN. All tlie sol- 
diers belonging to the (liil'erent compu- 
nies of an infantry regniicnt are so call- 
ed, except those of tlic two ilaiik coni- 
paiiies. 

Oo///f-Co/our-l'IEN, soldiers under 
tlic iinmediare command and direction 
of the quiirtcr-niasler of a regitnont. 
Their bii&incss is to assist in marking 
out tile lines of an cncainpinent, &c. to 
carry the camp-colours lo ihe field on 
days of exercise, and fix them occasion- 
ally for tlie purpose of enahlinf: the 
troops to take upcorreet points 111 inarcli- 
ing, 6 ce. iSo that in this respeef they 
frequent ly, indeed almost always, attus 
iriarkers, or what the I’reia h Call Ju/rm- 
nff/is. 'I’hey arc likewise employed in 
the trenches, and in all fatigue duties. 

Dra^-rope MEN. In iiriilkiy, the 
men attached to light or heavy piece?* of 
ordnance, for the purpose of iidvunciiig 
or retreating in action, are so called. — 
The French servants a la prolon^e are of* 
tills description. 

MlilNACE, an hostile threat. Any 
officer or soldier using menacing words 
or geiiturcs in presence of a court-mar- 
tial, or to a hUjierior otlicer, is punish- 
able for the same.— See the Articles of 
War. 

Menace, (palissader € 7 i), ) r. See 
FiiAfSF.a. 

• MEaNSI'IIATION, (mhurn-f^ Fr.) 
in f^vneraly denotes the act or art of 
measiiring lines, superliciei* and solid.s. 

Messv RATION, in /iuht/uy nuithcma- 
iiVy, is the art or science wliicli treats 
of the inca.S 5 ircof extension, or the mag- 
of figures’ and it is, next to 
arithmetic, a snhject of the greates’t use 
and iuiportaiice, both in afVair.s that are 
absuliiiely necessary in Ihmiaii life, and 
in every branch of inai hematics : a suli- 
ject by \s liicli sciences arc established, 
and connneice is qpiuincted ; by wiiose 
aid we inaiutge our business, and inform 
ourselves of the wonderful operations 
ill nature; hy which vve aicasure th 6 
lieaveiis and the earth, estiinute tlic ca- 
pacities of ai! vessels, and bulks of all 
bodies, gauge our liquors, build edifices, 
measure our lands, and the works of urti- 
icers, buy and sell an infinity variety of 
things necessary in life, and are supplied 
wiCli the means of making the culcula- { 


tioiis which are necessary for the con- 
struction of almost all machines. 

It is evident that the close connec- 
tion of this subject with the affairs of 
men, would very early evince its iinpor-, 
tance to them; and accordingly the 
greatest among them have |)aid the ut- 
iiio.st alteiitiun to it; alid tlic chief and 
most essential discoveries in geometry 
in all ages, Jiavu been made in ronse- 
(picnce of their cfl’ortsj in lli!->i subject, 
Socrates thought that the prime use of 
geometry was to nieasufe the ground, 
and indeed this business gave name to 
the subject; and most of the ancients 
seem to have had no other end bc'sidcs 
meitsui'afion in view in all their lahoured 
geometrical disquisitions. Euclid's ele- 
inciils arc almost entirely dcvotAl to it; 
and although there i)c contained in 
I them many properties of geometrical 
I figures, which may be applied to other 
purposes, and indeed of which the mo-* 
dorns iiave made the most material 
iises in various disquisitions of exceed- 
ingly different kinds; notwithstanding 
this, Fuel id himself seems to have 
adapteil tliem entirely to this purpose : 

I fur, if’ it be considered that his elements 
contain a continued chain of reasoning, 
and of trutlis, of which the former arc 
succesM\ci\ applied to the discovery of 
the latter, one proposition depending 
on aiKitlier, and the succeeding propo- 
sitions still approximating towards some 
narticuiar object near the end of each 
iiook; and when at the last we find that 
ohjcct to be the quality, proportion, or 
rel.itioii between the iiiagnitiidcs of 
figures, both plane and solhl ; it is 
1 scarcely possible to avoid allowing this 
to have been luicli<rs grand ohjcct. 
And accordingly he dcterniineil tlie chief 
; projierties in the mensuration of rectili- 
1 neal plane and solid figures; and squared 
I all such planes, and cuiicd all such so- 
lids. The <mly curve figures which he 
attempted besides are the circle’ and 
sphere; and when he could not accu- 
rately determine their measures, lie gav c 
an excellent method of approximating 
to them, by showing how in a circle to 
inscribe a regular polygon which should 
not touch another circle^concentric with 
the former, although their circumfe- 
rences should be ever so near together; 
and, in like manner, between any two 
coiiceutric spheres to describe a poly- 
• hadron 
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hedron which should not auy where 
touch the inner one; and apfu'oxima- 
Uons to their measures are all that have 
hitherto been given. But although he 
could not square the circle, nor cube 
the sphere, he determined the propor- 
tion of one circle to another, and of one 
sphere to another, as v\ell as the pro- 
portions of all rectilineal similar figures 
lo one another. 

Archimedes took up wcnmralion 
where Kuclid left it, and carried it a 
great lengtii. He was the first who 
squared a curvilineal s^iace, unless Ily- 
pocrates must be excepted on account 
of ins limes. In his times the conic sec- I 
rioiis were admitted in geometry, and 
he ajinlied himself closely to the mea- • 
kuriiig itf them as well as other figures. 
Accordiiigly he determined the rela- , 
tions of spheres, spheroids, and ro- 
iroids, to cylinders and cones; and the 
delations of parabolas to rectilineal 
planes- whose quadratures had long be- 
fore been determined by J-hiclid. lie 
hath left us also his attempts upon the 
circle : he proved that a circle is equal 
to a right angled triangle, whose base is 
equal to the circumference, and its al- 
titude equal to the radius; and conse- 
quently, that its area is found by draw- 
ing the radius into half the circimi- 
ferciice; and so reduced the quadrature 
of the circle to the determination of the 
ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference ; but which, however, hath not 
yet been done. Being disappointed of 
tlie exact quadrature of the circle, for 
want of the rectification of its circum- 
ference, \^iich all ids methods w’ould 
not effect, he proi eeded to assign an 
useful approximation to it: this he 
effected by the numerical calculation of 
the perimeters of the inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed polygons ; from which cal- 
culations it appears, that the perimeter 
of the circumscribed regular polygon of 
10^2 sides is to the diameter, in a less 
ratio than that of 3± to 1, and 

that the inscribed polygon of 96 sides 
is to the diameter in a greater ratio 
than that of to 1; and conse^ 
qucntly much more than the circum- 
ference of the circle is to the diameter 
in a less ratio than that of 3-J- to 1, but 
greater than that of 3.^° to 1 : the first 
ratio of 3^ to 1, reduced to whole num- 
bers, gives that of to Z, for 3* : 1 


: : 7, which therefore will he 

nearly the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter. Trom this ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter he com- 
puted the approximate area of the circle, 
and found it to be to the square of the 
diameter as 11 to 14. He likewise de- 
termined the relation bctwccMi the circle 
and ellipse, with that of their similar 
parts. The hyperbola too in all proba- 
idlily he attempted; but it is not to be 
hoped, that, lie met witli any success, 
since approximations to its area ui'e all 
that can be given by ail the methods 
that have since been invented. 

Besides these figures, he hath left us 
a treatise ou the spiral ilescrihcd by a 
point moling iiuilormly along a right 
line, which at the same lime moves with 
an uniform angular motion; and decer- 
luinefl the proportion of its areaj:o that 
of its circumscribed cin'Ic, as also tlie 
proportion of their sectors. 

Throughout the wliole works of this 
great man, which are chiefly on mermu- 
nifmif he every where discoiers the 
deepest design and finest invention; and 
seems to have been (with Kuclid) ex- 
ceedingly careful of admitting into his 
demonstrations nothing but principles 
perfectly geometrical and unexception- 
able: and although his most general 
method of demonstrating the relations 
of curv ed figures to straight ones, be by 
inscribing polygiuis in them, yet to de- 
teriiiiiie tiiosc relations, he does not in- 
crease the number and diminish the mag- 
nitude of tlie sides of the polygon ad 
finitum; but from this plain fundamen- 
tal principle, allowed in Kuciid's ele- 
ments, viz. that any quantity may be so 
often multiplied, or added to itself, as 
that the result shall exceed any proposed 
finite quantity of the same kind, he 
proves that to deny his figures to have 
the proposed relations, would involve an 
absurdity. 

He demonstrated sdso many proper- 
ties, particularly in the parabola, by 
means of certain numerical progressions, 
whose terms are similar to the inscribed^ 
figures: but without considering such 
series to be continued ad injinitvin, and 
then summing up the terms of such in- 
finite series. 

He had aitpther very curious and sin- 
gular co^itrivaiice for determining the 
measures of figures, in which he pro- 
ceeds 
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ceedfl as it were mechanically by weigh- 
ing them. 

Sevei-al other eminent men among the 
tmeients wrote upon this subject, both 
before and after Euclid and Archimedes ; 
but their attempts were usually uppn 
particular parts of it, and according to 
methods not essentially different from 
theirs. Among these are to be reckoned 
Thales, 'Anaxagoras^ Pythagoras, Bry- 
son, Antiphon, Hypocrates of Chios, 
Plato, Apollonius, Philo, and Ptolomy; 
most of whom wrote of the quadrature 
of the circle, and those after Archimedes, 
by his method, usually extended tlie 
approximation to a greater degree of 
accuracy. 

Many of the moderns have also prose- 
cuted the same problem of the quadra- 
ture of the circle, after the same nie-( 
thods, to greater lengths; such are Vieta, 
and Metius, whose proportion between 
the diameter and circuinferenee is that 
of 113 to 355, which is within about 
A true ratio; but above 

all, Ludolph viui Ceulcn, who, with an 
amazing degree of iiidustry and pa- 
tience, by tlie same methods extended 
the ratio to 20 places of figures, making 
it that of 1 to 3.14159a()535«97932 
3846 -I-. 

The first material deviation from the 
principles used by the ancients in geo- 
metrical deinonstrutions was made by j 
Cuvalerius: the sides of their inscribeil 
and circqmscribed figures they always 
supposeil of a finite and assignable num- 
ber and length; he introduced the doc- 
trine of indivisibles, a inetfiod wliich was 
very general and extensive, and wbicii 
w itu great ease and expedition served to 
measure and compare ' geometrical fi- 
gures. Very little new matter however 
was added to geometry by this method, 
its facility being its chief advantage. 
But there was great danger in using it, 
and it soon led^the way to- infinitely 
small elements, and inlinitcsimals of 
endless orders; methods which were 
very useful in solving difficult problems, 
and in investigating or demonstrating 
theories that are general and extensive; 
but sumetiiiics led their incautious fol- 
lowers into errors and inistukes, which 
occasioned disputes and animosities 
.among them. — ^I'liere were now, how- 
many excellent things performed 
^ this subject; not only many new 
H&kgs were effected concerning the old 


figures, but new curves were measured; 
and for many things which could not be 
exactly squared or cubed, general and 
infinite approximating series were as- 
signed, ot which the laws of their con- 
tinuation were manifest, and of some of 
which the terms were independent on 
each other. Mr. Wallis, Mr. Huygens, 
and Mr. James Gi*egory, performed 
ivonders. Huygens in particular must 
be admired for his solid, accurate, and 
very masterly works. 

I Oiiring the preceding state of things, 
sex'eral men, whose vanity seemed to have 
overcome their regard for truth, asserted 
that they had di^^covered the quadrature 
of the circle, and published their attempts 
in the foi m of strict geometrical demon- 
strations, with .such assurance 'and ain- 
bitruity as staggered and misled many 
who could not so well judge for them- 
selves, and perceive the fallacy of their 
principles and arguments. Among thosb 
were Longoniontanus, and oui* couri- 
trvman Hobbs, who obstinately refused 
all conviction of his errors. 

The use of infinites was however dis- 
liked by several people, particularly by 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, among his nu- 
merous and great discoveries hath given 
us that of the method of fluxions ; u dis- 
covery of the greatest importance both in 
philosophy and mathematics; it being a 
method sr> genei-al and extensive, as to 
include all investigations concerning 
magnitude, distance, motion, velocity, 
time, &c. with w'onderful ease and bre- 
vity ; a metliod established by its great 
author upon true and incontestible prin- 
ciples ; principles perfectly,, consistent 
with those of tlie ancients, and wliich 
were free from the imperfections and ab- 
surdities attending some that had lately 
been introduced by the moderns ; he re- 
jected no quantities as infinitely small, 
nor supposed any parts of curves to co- 
incide with right lines ; but proposed it 
in such a form as admits of a strict geo- 
metrical demonstration. Upon the in- 
troduction of thi§ method most sciences 
assumed a diflerent appearance, and thu 

familiar to every one; things whic^ be- 
fore seamed tty be in^perublc, became 
easy examples or particular cases of the- 
ories still more general and extensive; 
rectifications, quadratures, cubatures, 
tangencies, cases de maximU 4* minimis^ 
and many odiCrsubjects, becamegeneral 
problemsi 
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problems, and delivered in the form of 
general theories which included all par- 
ticular cases : thus, in quadratures, an | 
expression would be investigated which 
deiined the areas of all possible curves 
‘whatever, both known and unknown, 
and which, by proper substitutions, 
brought out the area for any particular 
case, either in finite terms, or in infinite 
series, of which any term, or any number 
of terms could be easily assigned; and 
the like in other things. And although 
no curve, whose quadrature was unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by the ancients, be- 
came by tills method perfectly quad rable, 
there w'cre assigned many general me- 
thods of approximating to their areas, of 
winch in all probability the ancients had 
not the* least idea or hope; and innu- 
merable curves were squared which 
were utterly unknown to them. 

Theexceilencyof this met hod revived 
Some hopes of squaring the circle, and its 
quadrature was aticinpl cd with eager- 
ness. 'fhe quadrature of a ?pace was 
iii)>v reduced to the finding of tlniibieiit 
of a given ^fluxion; but this problem 
however was found to be incapakhi of a 
general solution in finite terms; the 
fluxion of every fluent was always as- 
signable, but the reverse of this problem 
could be etfectedonly in particular cases; 
among the exceptions, to the great giief 
of the geometers, was included the case 
of the circle, with regard to ail the forms 
of fluxions atl ending it. Another me- 
thod of obtaining the area was tried : of 
the qiuniiiiy expicssing thcHuvloiiof any 
area, in gencial, could be iissiuned tlie 
fluent in tl^e form <ii’ an inlinile series, 
which series therclbre defined all areas 
in general, and which, on substituting 
for parlicular cases, was often found to 
bi’eak off and terminate, and so afford 
an area in finite terms ; but here ugaiii 
the case of the circle failed, its area 
still coniing out an infinite series. All 
hopes of the quadrature of the circle 
being now at an eml, the geometricians 
emplciyed themselves in discavenngand 
selecting the best forms of infinite se- 
ries for determining its area, among 
which it is evident, that those were to 
be .preferred which were simple, and 
wliich would converge quickly ; but it 
generally happened, that these tw'o pro- 
perties were divided, the same series 
very rarely including them both: the 
tnnthewaticiun^ in most jiarts of Eu- 
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rope w'ere now busv, and many series 
w'cre assigned on all hands, some ad- 
mired for their simplicity, and others fur 
their rate of convergciicy; those which 
converged the quickest, and were at the 
same time simplest, which therefore were 
most useful in computing tlie area of the 
ciicle in numbers, weie those in which, 
besides the radius, the tangent of some 
certain arc of the circle was the quantity 
by whose powers the series coin erged ; 
and iVoni some of these' serie s’s the area 
hath been comput'd to a very great ex- 
tent of‘ iigurts: Mr. Kdmund Hally 
gave a remarkable one frotn tlie tangent 
of 30 degrees; whnh was midcrcd fa- 
mous by tbe very iiHiiistuous Mr. Abra- 
ham Sharp, who by means of it extended 
the are.i of the circle to 7‘i places of fi- 
gures, as may he seen in Sherwiii’s book 
of •logarithms; but even this was after- 
wards outdone by Mr. .fohn Machin, 
who, by meinis described in Professor 
Hiitlon’s Mi'mut'ation^ composed a se- 
lies so siinjde, and wliii li converged so 
quickly, that by it, in a very little lime, 
he extended tbe quadrat lire of the cir- 
cle to luO places of figures; from 
which, It appears, that if the diametev 
be 1, die circumference will be 3. 14 15026 
535,39/0323846, 2613383279, 5()i88 
41071, 6039937510, 5820974.914,592 
307816 J, 0628620890, 862803 1825, 
3421170670 -f-, nud couscaueurly the 
area will be 73539;',Jo;l3, 91 UHi’.O'ldl, 
5660819810, 8572J0192, 9231084377, 
6455213736, 1 1807 ()95'11, 0157155224, 
9657008706, 5355292669 +. 

From hence it appears, that all or 
most of the material iiiiprovenients or 
inveiUions in the piinrlpics or method 
of treaiing of geometry, have been made 
especially for the impioveineiit of this 
chief part of it, wniHirafion, which 
abundantly shows, what we at first un- 
dertook to declare, the dignity ol‘ this 
subject; a subject whicli, as Dr. Barrow 
says, after inentioning^oine other things, 
“ deserves to be more curiously weighed, 
because from hence a name is imposed 
upon that mother and mistress of the rest 
of the mathematical sciences, which is 
employed about nmgniludes, and which 
is wont to be called Geometric (a word 
taken from ancient use, because it was 
first applied uuly to nieasui iiig the earth, 
and fixing the limits of jiosscssions) 
ihousth the name seemed very ridiculous 
to Pluto, who substitutes iu its piaca 
3 \ that 
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timt more extcnbive name of Metrics av 
Mensuraiion ; and orhvrb afler him give 
iC the title of Puntoinelrr/, because it 
teurhes the method of measuring all 
kinds of magnitudes” See Survly- 
iNc, JiKVKLrTN’G, aiid Geometry. 

Jnd, a deduction or 
abiitomeiit is so called in India. 

iMI'iUlT, desert, excellence, deserv- 
ing honour or reward. 

Merit, Order of, a military distinc- 
tion given to oflicerK or soldiers, for 
some signal service: the badge of whicli 
is generally expressive of the service.— 
Such was tlie^nedal, or order of merit, 
pi'esented by tlie linifierorof Gerinunv, 
to thcMdlicers of the l.^trli light dragmais, 
for their iiiiexauipled brav^uy in the at- 
fair of fillers en Couchs, in 1794. See 
Orders. 

JM ERKIN, a mop to clean cannon. 

MERLIN, Handspike. 

MliSS, a sfirt of military ordinary, for 
the maintenance of which every otheur 
gives a ccflain proiiortion of pay. The 
principal niililary mess in Great Britain 
IS an exception to this rule, being kept 
and provided for in the extraordinaries 
of the army, at the Horse Guards. This 
mess consists of .the lield oflicers in wait- 
ing of the life and foot guards, officers on 
the king’s life and king’s foot guards; oiti- 
cer of the queen's guard, and tilt picket, 
and adjutniit of the hattulioii of foot 
guards that mounts. The colonel of the 
foot guards is allowed to invite three vi- 
sitiji's. There are likewise two break- 
fasts provided every morning, one for 
the guai'd-tcpmiiig on, and one for the 
guard going utl^ together with a supper 
every night. 

Messengers (of state) are offi- 
cers under the direction of the secretaries 
of state, of whom there were 20alwaysiii 
waiting, who were relieved monthly, and 
distributed in the following manner: 
four at court, live at each secretary’s 
office, two nt thck third office for North 
Britain, three at the council office, and 
one at Ciie lord chamberlain’s office, 
who attend that office, always in readi- 
ness to be sent w'ith dispatches, either do- 
mestic or foreign ; to apprehend persons 
accused or suspected of high treason, or 
Other ofieiices against the state, being 
empowered by warrant frqm the secre- 
taries ; fur the safe keeping of which, 
their houses are made a sort of coiifine- 
aieut or prison; and fur the mainte- 


nance of the (irisoneis they liave a cer- 
tain allowance from goveniineiit. 'I'lie 
number has been increased since 1795. 

Milituru MESSENCiEUs, a class supe- 
rior to urdfU'ly men, consisting of conti* 
deutial persons that are sent' to and 
from head quartern, &c. 

MESTRE de ('AMF, Fr. the com- 
manding officer of a reuiment of cavalry 
was so calh:d in tlie old French service, 
lie was distinguished by this appellation 
on account of there being a colonel-ge- 
neral in the cavalry. I’lic duty of a 
Meatrc dc Camp was principallv confine.d 
to the following heads:— To are that th« 
troops or companies w ere kept complete, 
that the arms w'ere in good state and 
condition^ tlie horses ot a proper size, 
sound and well trained. He had like- 
wise the dircctiun of the different 
guards, &c. 

Mes'iii: de C\mp general, iV. the 
next oflicer in rank, in the old French 
cavalry service, to the cidonel-general. 
This uppoiiitinent was cieuled under 
Henry 11. in 

Mestue dc Camp general des dra-^ 
gom, I’r. an appoiiitmenr. which first 
took place under Louis the XlVtli. in 
1681 .^ 

MESURES d poudre, Fr. tin cases 
or vessels used in the artillery, to mea- 
sure out gunpowder, according to tha 
size and caliber of each piece of ord- 
nance. See Fow'der Measi ues. 

Ov,«;r-]VlETAl«, (in gunnery,) — ^Wheii 
the mouth of a piece of ordnance, in 
disparting it, lies higher than the 
breech, it is then said to be laid over 
mclal. 

l/wder-METAL, (in gunnery) is when 
the mouth of a piece of ordnance lies 
lower than her breech. 

Right zeith Metae, (in gunnery.) 
When a piece of ordnance lies truly 
level, point blank, or right with the 
mark, she is said to lie right with her 
metal. 

Superficies ef Metals, (in gunnery,) 
the surmc^ or outside of a gun. 

METATORES, among the ancient 
Romans were officers whose duties cor- 
responded with those of the quarter- 
tuaster-general’s department in modern 
armies. 

METIER, Fr, means, literally, any 
calling or business. In a military sense, 
it is peculiarly applicable to those na- 
tions which .keep up large standing ar- 
mies^ 
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mies, Hiid make war^heir principal ob- ii looked tor at the bottom of a map, and 
jeer and pursuit. In speiikiiu 5 of mili- is opposite to the north, 
tary mutters, it is cuimiioii^uiuon^ the MlLii, a 

French to say— fii/rr/e swr terre cs/^ whereby the Kngiish, exprt'ss the 
no/re wktier ; Guerre mr mcr eat Ic distuiice between places: it is of dif- 
'metier des Anpfois. — ^'fhe land service is fereiit extent in different coniitiies. 'Hie 
our peculiar bu«.ii»e'is or calling; tlie'^eu geometrical mile contains 1000 iit'oine- 
service is the pei'uliar business or cull- trical paces, or from u hence 

ing of the Engiish ; meaning thereby to miles are denoiniimtcd. 
express tlieir reciprocal wiperiorily. We shall here give a lahleof the miles 

Clievalicr Folard gives the following in use innoiig the principal nations of 
definition relative to the c|iiostioii which Europe, in geometrical paces, 00,000 of 
is often discussed on the subject of war, which make a degree of the etjnator. 
nainelv, whether war be a trade or fi (ieoinetiical pace*), 

science? (The English call it a pro- Mile of Hnssia - •- 7r*0 

fessioii). Eolard, however, distinguishes Italy - - 1000 

it in this inaniicr Gu^re tst nn England - - lytKJ 

wefirr pour tes ffrnnrttfts^ el tmr science — — Scotland amt Ireland 1500 
pour Us hahifes ^cns. War in the ap- The old league of Eriuice 1500 
prehensinn, and under the iniJiiageinent iThe small ditto - - iiUOO 

of ianorani persou*', is certionly a mere The grciii ditto - - 0()(^ 

trade or busiiie'^H, hut among able men, -Mile of I’oiaiid - - ttOW 

ft becomes an iinpurlant branch of Spam and Portugal .‘Miitt 

seleiire. Germany - - *101 )0 

METrilE a fa main, Fr. to grasp or Sweden - - 5000 

take hold of any thing. Dtuinark - - 5010 

Mf.ttre /V yirr? rt /« Er, to draw — - - — Hungary - - (iOOU 

swords. J/.s‘ mircnt l\'pee. a to nmuiy a — — — Holhm<i - - 3500 

figurative, expression, signifying, they MILIGE, F/*. soldiery, but more par- 
took their ground, and stood prepared ticularly the militia or trained bands, 

to fight. jMtT.iccs f t- ^ militia, 

Mkttue les at'tnes a fa main de qtirl- somewhat similar to our sea-fencihles, 
qu\n,Vr, to leach a person the first which existed during the old EVeiich go- 
riidiinents of war, or lead him for the venmient, and whose services were 
first time into action. Ccsl lui qui m*a confined to the coast. Every province, 
wis tes armes d fa main. lie. first taught contiguous to the sea, was obliged to 
me how to fight, or I fought the first furnish a certain proport imi of its male 
campaign uiuler liis orders. ' inhabitants, from l(i to tit) years uld. 

jSlt’TTai: au.v wrrfV.v, Er. to putniifler This imiitia ^vas excinptcfl fixnn the i-e- 
arrest. ^ gulaliuns w’hich governed the land laili- 

MF.rTRr sur pied, Fr. to arm, to lia. ft was under the admiralty. 
e(piip, to put troops upon an cstuhlisli- IMlIilTAIllE, Fr. a tei rn used among 
ed footing. the Erencli, to signify any individual 

jMEUltTHIEKl'S, Fr, small loop ; who bears arms for his country, or be- 
holes, siiificieiiUy large to admit the { longs to the profession : Hence un bon 
barrel of a ride guu or musquet, through I MititairCy a good and experienced uf- 
whicli soldiers may fire, under cover, I ficer or soldier. 

against un enemy. They likewise mean | Un MILITAIKR, *Fr, a militury 
the cavities that are made in tlit' walls ' man; any person* following the profes- 
of a fortified town or place. See MUr- j sion of u soldier. 
dresses.^ ^ j MIIilTANT, the state of warfare, 

M ICIIE. See Mafinfierer. ; or business of w'ar. 

MICROMETER, fA7/t7Wi»«;re, Fr.^ j MILI'EAR, ? something belonging 

an instrument contrived to measure | MILITARY, J to the soldiery or mi- 

litia, &c. 

Mii.iTAnY • architecture, the same 
with fortification. See Fortijicatlon. 
Mimtaiiy waps, the large ilonian 
3 X Q roads 


small spices, as in the divisions ot the 
xMinii of a screw’. 

MIDI, Fr. The South; one of the 
four Cardinal points. It is always 
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roads wliich >\giip|ja procured to be | which composed the llornan legions, 
made through the ouipire in the reign of and consisted wholly rtf Roman citi/ens. 
Augustus for r'lo uiarclhug of troops The aiixilpiry troops were originally 
and com eying of carriages. They were drawn ont of the linlian provinces, that 
paved fi’f)tn the gates of Rome to the were in aliiance with Hoinej and when 
utnio>i, limits of the cinpiie. thevuilcrwards became Roinan cirizens, 

jViiMj'AKy discipUnv. Next to the soldiers were enlisted and p ud from 
forming of troops, niililarv discipline is other coiinlrics. Tlnm, hefnre Harbary 
the 111 st olijecL that presents itself to fell under llie Roman yoke, large levies 

our notice: it is tlic soul ol all armies; weie obtained from that (jimrter of the 

and unless it be est,al)li*^hcd amongst glob.e. 

them with great prudence, and siij»- " :MILITKS STA'i'lON ARIf, bodies 

ported w'ith unshaken ie?olutiou, sol- of arnu'd men, among the Romans, Avbo 
diers become a coiucmp^ible rabMi', were distrl I mud lln-iMign the empire, in 
and arc rnoreilac.gcrons t<j tlio very ‘Uaie order to check disoi tiers, pi p\ent plnn- 
that mainte/i'i'i tlmm, than e\< n its de- tier, and to escort the guilty to the tri- 
clarod enemies. 8t'e Discipline. bu. n's o^Il■^ticc. 

M I M I A n V expculitm^ the ravaging or M \ 1 WIS Ml I lUTA I? IT, troops raised 
destroying of a country t»r Ujwii Lh.it rc- upon enn i gencv,cs[)eciall y on I h'e brt ak- 
luses to pay the contribution iidlicUd J ing out of uneNpccied Imstililies. On 
itptui them. Also the pimishmuit in- j tlu“*o occu'-ions, men of all ages weie 
fliefid by the sentence of a court mar- • obi,M'd to tnioi tiieinsehes. 

I iMllJTKSfIRI>\i\J,{iclassofRo- 
Mir.irAKY /7r.sY pr/;7c/;>/c9, ctinsist ill j man soldiers, or : at hi r an armed por- 
ihe bodily training a soldier, to make iiiiii •• tioii of the inhabitants of -Rome, which 
hardy, robust, and capable of prescr\ing Ij remained in the capital, without any 
licaiih, amidst fatigiK', bad we.ithei, and j particular mark of distinction among 
change oi climate; to luaich at such i tlieiii*^el\es, in order to protect itdutiiig 
a pac(% and for such length of time, ; the absence of the regular troops, oil 
and with such burden, as without tram- the sudden conimcnceincnt of hostili- 
jiig, he wonhl not he able to do. j ties. During tiie leigii of the lilmpe- 

MILITARY RFXiULAl’lONS, the | rors, these men became the .fanissaries 
rules and /rgula lions by which the di^- |, of Rome; for they insensibly became 
cipline, formations, field cxeicise, and of so iniirli importaiice, that they yielded 
moAcinentb of the whole army are di- 1; in rank and consideration, as a body, to 
reeled to be obscr\ed in one uniform ll the Ihiotorian Bands only. They' had 
system. j! re«;iil.ir ramps in the citv, which were 

MILITES ADSCflfPTfrir, super- called Cn.tm Lh On nn. they were in 
numerary men that followed the Ro- •! high faA'onr with tin* F'mpcrorR, and ge- 
mati anuic.s, for the purpose of filling j| iier.illy ^llared a large propct»‘tion of the 
up any vacancies Avhich might occur legacies which were left by the former 
through death or sieknei-s. No parti- , in tlieir vmIIs. 'Fhe privates received 
cular duties v\ ere exacted from them, ' halt 1 lie jiay and '-ubsi^tpnce which w'ere 
except that ofmarcliing in fiiiiit, of the , allowed the Prietorian Bands; enjoyed 
troops, in ord»'r to .annoy the enemy j exclusive privileges, and could only be 
with their oro&s-bows. • coininandeil by the Prajfect of Rome. 

TVJlLIIJtiS CAUSARTT, among the ]M[L#niA, a force whose services, in 
Romans, soldier# who wcic discharged general, do not exceed the boundaries 
on account of sickj^ess and inability to of its native land, but which may voluu- 

ber\e, were so called. teer boMid them. In this case, as far 

Mild lES CON >'UMM AT. I, soldiers at least as regards the British militia, 

among the flomans, who had served the extension of service must have the 

^heh prescribed period. They were al- 'sanction of parliament. The militia 
so called Emeriti. among the Romans was frequently 

JVIILlTJiS MERCENARIT, auxilia-. called^Agrarian soldiers. With respect 
ry troops or soldiers, whp were hired to the native sjiirit and perseverance of 

by the Romans in time of war. Hence the national troops of this country, (by 

men hired to fight are called nierrenaries. national troops w*e mean the militia as 
MILITES PRO\TN CI^VLES, troojis ; established by law) it will not be thought 

super- 
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superfluous to give the following ac- 
count of their behaviour at the Nor- 
man conquest : In page 74 of Entick’s 
Histi)i 7 and Survey of Loiidon, West- 
minster, See. it is reco»*deiJ, tliat in 1066 
the Danes, who had entered the Hum- 
ber, and laid siege to York, were en- 
tirely routed by king I raroldfiiiid forced 
to return with gre at loss to Denmark. 
It was oiluTwisowith the Duke of Nor- 
mandy; for Harold, in opposing him, 
fell amongst the slain in tlie field of 
baltle, and in the midst of tlie London 
and Middlesex miiiria, which had the 
honour of bcinc coiuinanded by himself 
ill person, and his brother, and received 
the Noi mans with such re^nhition and 
courage, that they were at l^e point of 
retread bad not William, w hose crown 
now lay at stake, both pei formed thc^ 
part of a leader briivcly, and rf strained 
them with his pre'^emv' and authoiitv; 
•and, at la.^i, au uurortnnate dart shot 
through Harold’s left eye into his brain, 
by w'iiieli he fell (df Ins hor^e, and was 
slain under his <mu standard, with 
()7,97 I Kiiglish soldiers, upon a Satur- 
day, on the lull of October, about se- 
ven miles from Hastings, in Sussex. 

For the direct ion and cominuiid of 
the iniliiiL], the king constitutes lords- 
iieulonants of each county. The mili- 
tia, when calk'd out in time of war, are 
subject to the same regulations as to 
discipline and pay, as the infantry of 
the line. 

In the time of (-liarles the Second, 
the militia were cxerci'^cd four times a 
year, in tlicir re-'pectixe districts, and 
once a }^ear in hattalion. Some time 
after, the appointed time for their exer- 
cise and discipline was eight days in tlie 
course of the year, in companies, and 
four in camp. It was afterwards or- 
dered by Act of Parliament, that the 
militia should be exercised twice a year, 
for the space of fourteen days each 
time. After the American war, no pro- 
vision was made for the training and 
disciplining the militia, for a considera- 
ble time ; and when government began 
to turn its attention to tlu.s important 
national concern, it was considered, on 
account of tho ell'ects produced by a 
long and expensive war, as proper to 
attend to the strictest mcononiy. Ac- 
cording to this principle, only two- 
thirds of the militia were called out, for 
the puj pose of discipline^ in the course 


of the year. The militia being lately 
increased from 30 to 40,000 men, it ap- 
peared proper to government, that the 
whole should be exercised once a year, 
for twenty-one days instead of twenty- 
eight; by* which regulation, a saving 
was made of seven day’s pay of (jflicers 
and men. It was suhsequenily thought 
thal it was not very advHable to attend 
particularly to a'coiiomy, in a matter of 
such importanLc to the |iuLi(m, and it 
was on that arcoimt that Mr, York, the 
secrelaiy at w :r, on the VMh t>f Febru- 
ary, 1303, made u m« tiou to hii\e the 
mihlia diiuvn our for tw^^uty-citrht days 
instead of twcnt\-<)ne. The wliole ex- 
pence of traiiiing the militia was, at 
that period, '/00,000l. and tlie addition- 
al cliargcs would not exceed the sum of 
18,0001, 

Siif)p/cufenfary M ilitia, an auxiliary 
body of men, wlii<*h was raised iiiT798, 
for the defence of Oreat Britain. Sefe 
Act of the yotlj of February, to enable 
the king to oider out a certain propop- 
tiou of the supplementary militia, and 
to })rovi(ie for llio augmentation of the 
militia, by incorporating the supplemen- 
tary militia therewith. 

MHJi, (woiiHuy Fr.) properly denote! 
a inacliiiit* for griadiiig corn, &c. but 
more generally all such luachiues whose 
action depends upon a circular motion. 
There are various kinds, though foreign 
to this work. 

Gun-potcdcr Mill, ( mouUn h poudre, 
Pr.) is that used for pimnding and beat- 
ing together the ingredients of which 
gunpowder is composed. 

These ingredients being duly propop* 
lioned, and put into the mortars of the 
mills, which are holhiw pieces of wood, 
each c.'.pable of holding ‘20 pounds'of 
paste, are incorjiorated by means of the 
pestle and spindle. T’herc are 24 mop- 
tars in each mill, wliere are made each 
day 480 pounds of gunpowder, care 
being tak('ii to sprinkle the ingredients 
in the mortars wiih water, from time to 
time, lest they should take fire. The 
pesile is a piece of wood 10 feet high, 
and inches broad, uniiod at bottom 
with a round piece of metal, it weighs 
about 60 pounds. 

MIM BASHY, Ind. a commander of 
^ one thousand horse. 

MIND, ( enprity amcy Fr.) the reason,, 
or rational part of the soul. 

1 MlLlTAliY MIND, (esprit, genie 

mili^ 
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militairct Fr.) By this phrase \vc mean 
that uneuiiiUUHi eunstitution of mind, 
which is peculiar to great generals 
alone, which once animated the breasts 
of C;esah and of Hannihal in an- 
cient, and of and Mon'ji:- 

cucoi.r, in modern times. Great oc- 
casions may call it into action, expe- 
rience majf improve it; hut, like tlic 
poefs fire, it is the boon of iiiitiire, the 
clioi^en gift God to the elect. To 
others who call themselves generals, it 
may belong^ to intorlilate battalions in 
19 or 1900 dilFerent modes ; to waste 
their own liviis, to wear out the pa- 
tience, lo break the spirit of their sol- 
diers, by an endless attention to end- 
less miiiutix ; by iicyer ceuMing pa- 
rades, by manoeuvres long as ihe day, 
by all the mock parade and ulle pa- 
geantry of military show, v In some 
countries, and in some ser\ices, this 
may be the road to advancement, to 
fortune and to cmoliiiuent; but it is 
not the path which leads to glory, or 
to genuine fame. An attention to all 
these details, when confined within just 
limits, may not only be laudable, but 
necessary. Ilow'ever, the verse of the 
Henriade^ id brilk au second ranir qui 
$*tclipse au premier, applies with more 
force to the army than to any other 
profession, or to any other human pur- 
suit. lie that is great on the parade 
may be little in the field ; he tliat can 
draw on the sources of his inemorv, 
and cau.se to be performed with exact- 
ness, maiueuvres, (which he has gotten 
by heart like a school boy), may be en- 
tirely deficient in that <{uickiiess of in- 
tellect, and that vigour of mind, which 
can alone enuhlc an off cer to execute 
military movements in the presence of 
an enemy, and under all the varying 
circumstances of actua^ warfare. The 
drill never formed a general. To he 
such, God, in the bounty of his pro- 
vidence, must ha\e /caused him to ha\e 
been born a great man. On the con- 
trary, the pursuits of little objects 
inu^t narrow and shackle the mind. — 
I'hose habits which ensure mcdiociity, 
will, almost always, preclude excellence. 
The boy who can form a Latin verse, 
b not therefore a poet. A special 
pleader is not a Somers or. a Claren- 
don; nor is a good adjutant a great 
general. There is hardly any man so 
humbly gifted^ that with suiheientap- 


I plication cannot become the former.— 

I To constitute the latter, requires the 
I assemblage of some of the noblest at- 
^ ] tributes of our nature : that power of 
! mind, that gra.sp of thought, which 
I seizes almost every thing, as if by in- 
tuition; which thinks, decides and acts, 
in the same moment; which forms the 
best possible judgment in the shortest 
possible time; which is not only cool 
and collected, but is roused and excited 
by danger; must all be united to adorn 
the character of a great general. Add 
to these qualities great powers of dis- 
crimination, a constant attention to the 
study of the higher branches of his pro- 
fession, iui anxious imitation of the great 
models which aiitir|uity and modern 
I times aflbrd, and, above all, the 'posses- 
l^sioii of that military imagination, of 
! which the king of Prussia speaks in his 
! instructions to his generals, and vvithout 
which there can be no real excellence or* 
supc‘riority. Yon, who are conscious 
that you arc thus endowed, may, with 
linn and assured step, ajiproach the 
sanctuary; view, with the eye of antici- 
pated hope, your niche in the Temple of 
Fume, saying, with Correggio— .zlnc/i^ io 
son pit tori, 

MINE, in a military scn.se, implies a 
subterraneous passage dug uiitier the. 
wall or rampart of a fortiheation, for 
I the purpose of blowing it up by guu- 
I powder. 

CW?//r7'-]\IiNES, are those made by 
I the besieged, whereas mines are gene- 
I rally made by the besiegers. Both mines 
! and counter mines are made in the same 
i manner, and for the like purposes, viz. 
to blow up their enemies and their 
works; only the principal galleries and 
mines of the besieged, are usually made 
before the town is besieged, and fre- 
j queiilly at the same time the fortifica- 
j tioii is built, to save expence. 

' F/center la M i .n c, Fr, to spring a mine. 

, When used figuratively, this expression 
I signifies to discover a plot, or make it 
' known. It likewise senses to express 
I the failure' of any expedition or uiidei*^ 
i taking. 

j Dijinitions of Mine‘s, A mine is a 
I subterraneous cavity made according to 
! the rules of art, in which a certain 
! quantity of pow der is lodged, which by 

I its explosion blows up the earth above 

II It has Laeq fo\ind by experiments, 

that 
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that the figure produced by the explo- 
sion is a paruboloidy and that the center 
of the powder, or charge, occupies the 
Focus, 

The place where the powder is lodged 
is called the chumbci' of the mine, or 
Jburneau, 

The passage Iciuling to the powder is 
called liie guUer^, 

The line drawn from the center of ! 
the chamber, perpendicular to the 
nearest surface of the ground, is called • 
the line of least resisiuitcc. | 

The pit or hole, made by springing | 
the mine, is called the excavation. \ 

The fire is coiiiinunicated to the ! 
mines by a pipe or hose, made of coarse | 
cloth, whose diameter is about inch, 
called a saucisstm (for the filling of 
which near half a pound of powder is < 
allowed to every fout)^ extending from i 
the chamber to the entrance of the gal- 
lery, to the end of which is fixed a 
mutch, that the miner who sets fire to | 
it may have time to retire, before it | 
reaches the chamber. 

To prevent the pow'der fi*om con- 
tracting any dampness, the saucisson 
is laid in a small trough, called an av- 
gety made of boards, three inches and a 
half broad, joined together, lengthwise, 
W'ith straw in it, and round the saucis- 
soii, with a wooden cover nailed upon 
it. 

Foyer, Fr. Focus, or Center of the 
Chamber, Some authors call the end 
of the saucisson that comes within the 
work, and which is to be set fire to, 
the foyer, or focus : but by most people, 
this is geikcrally understood to be the 
center of the chain l>er. 

Galleries and Chambers of Mines. 
Galleries made within the fortification, 
before the place is attacked, and from 


which several branches are carried to 
diiVeient places, are generally 4 or 
feet wide, and 5 or 5} feet high. The 
earth is supported from fulling in by 
arches and walls, as they are' to re- 
main for a considerable time; but w'beit 
mines are made to be used in a shore 
time, then the galleries are but 3 or 
feet wide, and five feet high, and 
the earth is supported by wooden fraiiies 
or props. 

The gallery being carried on to the 
place where the powder is to be lodged, 
the minors maUe the chamber. This is 
generally of a cubical fornf, large enough 
to h<ild the wooden bo3t, which contuius 
tlie powder necessary for the charge: 
the box is lined with straw and sand- 
bags, to prevent the powder from con- 
ti acting dampness. 

The chamber is sunk something lower 
than the gallery, if the soil permits; 
but where water is to be apurcbended, 
it must be made higher than tiic gallery; 
otherwise the besieged will let in tne 
water, and spoil the mine. 

Quantifies ofpozeder to charge Mr n ks. 
Before any calculation can be made of 
the proper charge for a mine, the den- 
sity and tenacity of the soil in which it 
IS to be made, miiNt be ascertained, ei- 
ther by exjierimoiit, or otherwise; for, 
in soils of tlie same densit}^, that which 
has the greatest tenacity, will rorjiiire 
the gieate^t force to separate its parts. 
The density is determined by weigtiing 
a cubic foot (or any certain quantity) of 
the soil ; but the tenacity can only be 
determined by making a mine. The 
following table contains experiments in 
six difierent soils, which may he of some 
assistance to form a judgment of the 
nature of the soil, when uii actual expcii- 
nienl cannot be had. 


JS^aUre 
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Nature of the Soil. 

Density. 

Tenacity, 

Weight' of 1 
cubic foot. 

^ O A 

.§'55: a 

e'S 2 

a 

1. T^ose earth or sand 

95 pds. 

8 pds. 

2. Commoiidight soil 

124 

10 

3. Loam, or strong soil 

f 

127 

I'ii 

4. Potter^s clay, or stiff soil 

1.35 

13i 

5. Clay, mixed with stones 

160 

16 

6. Masonry * 

wm 

21i 


All the requisites in mining may be 
determined by tlic following: problems, 
which ndniit of four cases; for any 
tliree of the articles below being given, 
the fourth may thence be found. 

1. The nature of the soil. 

S. The diameter of the excavation, 

3. The line of least resistance. 

4. The charge. 

Piioni.LM I. 

Given the nature of the soil, the diame- 
ter ijf the excavation, and the line of 

least resistance, to find the charge. 

HULKS. 

1. To the square of the iliamcter of 
the excavation, add the square of double j 
tlie line of least resistance, and reserve 
the said sUm. 

2. Multiply the square root of the re- 
served sum by double the line of least 
resistance, and subtract the product 
from the same sum. 

3. Multiply halF the remainder by the 
line ol least resistance, and 1.57 times 
the product, will give the solidity of tlic 
excavation. • 

4. The charge will then be detei- 
mined from the nature of the soil, as in 
die following example. * 

Example I. 

It is required to make a mine in the 
second sort of soil, mentioned in the 
foregoing experiments, which shall have 
a line of least resistance oli 10 feet, and 
diameter of its excavation 20 feet; 
what will be die proper charge? 


The nature of this soil, by the table/ 
requires ten pounds of powder to 210 
cubic feet. 

CaLCI LVTION. 

1. The diameter of the excavation 

is 20, and its square - 400 

Double the line of least resistance 
is 20, and its square - 400 

Therefore the sum to he reserved is 300 

2. The scjuarc root of 000 is 23.3 x 
Double the line of least resist- C 566 

aiice is 20 - ) 

Which leaves the remainder 234 

3. Half the remainder is IIT 

Which multiplied by tlie line of 

least resistance - 10 

Gives the product 1170 

‘Which multiplied by 1.57 

Gives the solidity of the exca- 
vation - feet 1836.9 

feet. lb. feet. lb. * 

4. If 216 ; 10 : : 1830.9 : 85 which 

is the charge required. 
iJy Logarithms, 

1. Diam. of excavation 
is = 20 1.301030 

Diameter squared is 2.602060 400 
Double the line ol* least 

resistance is zz20 and its square 400 

The sum to be reserved is 2.903090 800 
c 2. Square 
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3. Square root of sum is 

28.3 - 1.451545 , 

Double the line of least 
resistance is =: 20 1.301030 


’Product to be subtract- 
ed is - 2.752575 566 


Remainder is - 2^69216 231 

Line of least resist.^10 1.000000 
10 pounds of powder 1.000000 
To 216 cubic feet, 

arith, - 7.665546 

To which add the comt. 

log. - 9.891870 

And the sum is the lo- 
. garithm charge re- 
quired - 1.929632r:85lb, 

Problem IT. 

Given the nature of the soil, the line of 
• least resistance, and the charge, to 
find the diameter of the excavation* 

Rules. 

1. Find the solidity of the earth to be 
raised, by a proportion from the nature 
of the soil, and multiply it by 1.27.— 
Divide the product by the line of least 
resistance, and to the quotient add the 
square of the line of feast resistance; 
reserve the sum. 

2. Multiply the square root of the 
sum reserved by twice tlie line of least 
resistance, and add the product to the 
said sum, and from the result subtract 
three times the square of the line of 
least resistance; so will the square root 
of the remainder be the diameter of the 
required eacuvatioii. 

Example I. 

Let a mine be charged with 100 
pounds of powder, in a soil which re- 
quires eleven pounds of pow'der to raise 
216 cubic feet, and let its line of least 
resistance be ten feet: what will be the 
diameter of the excavaiioji,? 

By the nature of the soil lllb. : 216 
feet : : lOOlb. : 1964 feet, which is the 
solidity of the earth to be raised. 

1. Therefore multiply - 1964 

By - - 1.27 

I* mm, . m.n 

The product is - 2494.28 

Which divided by the line of 
least resistance, 10, is - 249.428 


To which add the square of the 

line of least resistance 100.000 


And the sum to be reserved is 349.428 
2. The square root of 349.428 ; 
is 18.7, which multiplied by 
twice the line of least resist- 
ance, 20, gives - 374. 

This added to the sum reserved 

gives - 723.428 

From which subtract 3 times 
the square of least resistance 300. 

And there will i-emaiii 423.428 

Tlie square root of which is, 20.5 fe^t, 
being the required diameter of the 
excavation. 

By Logarithms. 
iNumb. Logar. Numb* 
Cubic feet = 216 2.334454 

Powder 11 lb. CO. ar, 8.958607 
Charge =: 100 2.000000 

Line of least resist. 10, 

CO. ar. - 9.000000 

Constant logarithm 0.103804 


2.396865 249.4 

To which add the square 
of line of least resist- 
ance - - 100.0 

Sum to be reserved is 2.543323 349.4 


Half of which logar. 1.271661 
Twice line of least re- 
sistance, 20, - 1.301030 


Product to be added is 2.572691 373.8 

The result is - - - 723.2 

From which subtract 
thrice the square of 
the line of least re- 
sistance - 300.0 

And tlierp remains *2.626546 423.2 
Half of which logar. is 1.313273 20.57 
feet, the diameter of the excavation 
required. 

Loading and stopping of Mistes.— 
The gallery and chamber being ready to 
be loaded, a strung box of wood is 
made of the size and 6gure of the 
chamber, h^ing about l-8d or i-4Lh 
bigger than is required for containing 
the necessary quuniity Of powder } 
3 Y against 
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against the sides and bottom of the 
box is put some straw; and this straw 
is covered over with empty sand bags, 
fo prevent the powder from contract- 
ing any dampness : a hole is made in 
the side next the gallery, near the bot- 
tom, for the saucisson to pass through, 
wliich is fixed to the middle of the 
bottoiii, by meai'.r)*of a \vn»jtlcn peg, to 
prevent its loosening from the powder: 
or to hinder the enemy (if he should 
reach the entrance) from being able to 
tear it out. Tliis done, the powder is 
brought in sand hai:s, and thrown loose 
in the .box, ai)/J covered also with straw 
and sand bags; upon this is put the cover 
gf the box, pressed down very light with 
Strong propa ; and, to render llioin more 
secure, plciuks are also put above them, 
against the earth, and wedged in ns fast 
as possible. 

This done, the vacant spaces between 
the props are filled up with stones and 
dung, and rammed in the strongest man- 
ner: the least neglect in this work will 
considerably alter theeft'ectof the mine. 

Then the auget is laid from the cham- 
ber to the entrance of the gallery, with 
some straw at llic bottom; and the 
saucisson laid in it, with straw over it : 
lastly, it must he shut with a wooden 
cover nailed upon it. (ireut care must 
betaken, in stopping up the gallery, not 
to press too hard upon the auget, for 
fear of spoiling the suuciason, v>luch 
may hinder tlie p(»w(ler from taking 
lire, and so prevent the mine from 
Springing. I’he gallery is stopped up 
with stones, earth, and dung, well 
rammed, six or seven feet further fr<mi 
the chamber than tJie length of the line 
of least resistance. 

Globe uf comptrssion in Mikes, f/ow 
Belidor. If you imagiue a large globe 
of earth homogeneous in all its parts, 
juid a certain quantity of powder lodged 
io its center, so as to produce a proper 
effect without bm’stiug the globe; by 
setting fire to the powder, it is evident, 
tliat Ihc explosion will act all round, to 
ov'erconie the obstacles which oppose 
its motion ; and us the particles ut the 
earth are porous, they will compress 
each other in proportion as the dame 
increases and the capacity of the cham- 
ber increases likewise; buj: the parti- 
cles -of barth next to the chamber will 
conlumillcate a part of char motion to 


those next to them, and those to their 
neighbours; and this communication 
will thus continue in a decreasing pro- 
portion, till the whole force of explo- 
sion IS entirely spent; and the particles 
ot earth beyond this term will remain 
in tlie same state as they were at first. 
The particles of earth tnat have been 
acted upon by the force of explosion 
will compose a globe, which Mr. lieli- 
dor calls the globe of compression. 
Different, sorts oj Minks are as follow : 

Fougasse^f are a sort of small mines, 
frequently made before the weakest 
parts of a foriilication, as the salient 
angles mid faces, not defended by a cross 
fin*. 

Trvfflc Mines, are mines with two 
chambers only. ' 

T-Mixi:s, so called from their great 
resemblance to that letter. Tliey ara 
double mines, having four lodgments. 

Double T-Mikes, have eight lodg- 
ments, and four doors. 

Triple T-Mines, have tvvehe lodg- 
ments, and six iloois. 

Double Treffle Mikes, have four 
lodgments, and eight doors. 

Triple Treffle Mines, have six lodg- 
ments, and twelve doors. 

Mi ke suns cervttUc, Fr. literally signi- 
fies a mine without bruins. This ex- 
pression is used ainoug miners to de- 
scribe any unthankful piece of ground, 
which' has no consistency wiLhin itself, 
either at the top of the gallery, or on its 
sides, and is rendered linn by various 
expedients. 

MINEIIS, are generally soldiers : 
most of the foreign regiinentjs of artille- 
ry have each a company of miners, com- 
manded by a captain and two lieute- 
nants. when the miners are at work 
in the mines, they wear a kind of hood, 
to keep the earth that falls, out of their 
eyes. In the English service the arti- 
ficers arc ordered for that purpose. 

MINF.JIVA, ( MmervCf Fr.) accord- 
ing to tile heathen mythology, the god- 
dess of wisdom, of war, and of the arts ; 
she was also looked upon as the goddess 
of peace. She is generally represented 
with a helmet on lier head, a shield on 
her arm, wdth a lance and an olive 
> branch in her Ivand ; several mathema- 
tical iiistruiuents, and the figure of an 
owl near her, as tlie emblem of wis- 
dom. 

. ^ MINING, 
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MINING, ill military affairs, is the 
art of blowing ^up any part of a fortifi- 
cation, huikliiig, &c. by gunpowder.— 
The art of minm» requires a perfect 
knowledge both of fortification, and geo- 
‘metry; and by these previous helps, ihe 
engineer may be qualified to ascertain 
correctly the nature of all manner of 
heights, depths, breadths, and thick- 
nesses ; to judge perfectly of slopes and 
perpendiculars, whether they he such as 
are parallel to the hori/on, or such as 
are visual; together with the true levels 
of all kinds of earth. To which must 
be added, a consummate skill in the 
quality of rocks, earths, masonry, and 
sands ; the wiioie nccompaiiitd witli a 
thorou^i knowledge of the strength of 
all sorts of gunpowder. 

Mining is become one of the most es- , 
sential parts of tlie attack and defence 
of places: so much artillery is used, that 
nothing above ground can withstand its 
effects; the most substantial ramparts 
and parapets can resist but a short time; 
the outworks, thougli numerous, serve 
only to retard, for a time, the surrender 
of the place. 

We are told in history, that mines were 
made long before the invention of gun- 
powder; for the ancients made gal- 
leries or under-ground passages, much 
in the same way as the moderns, from 
without, under the walls of the places, 
which they cut oft’ from the foundation, 
and supported them with strong props : | 
then they tilled the intervals wiiii all 
manner of combustibles, wJiich being 
set on fire burnt their props; and the 
wall being no longer supported, fell, 
whereby a breach was made. 

The besieged also made under-ground 
passages, from the town, under the be- 
sieger's machines, by which they bat- 
tered the walls, to destroy them; which 
proves Necessity to have been the iri- 
ventress of mines, as well as of other 
useful arts. 

The first mines, since the invention 
of gunpowder, were made in M87, by 
the Genoese, at the attack of Sereza- 
nclla, a town in Florence; but these 
failing, they were for some time neglect- 
ed, till Peter Ntivarro, being then en- 
gineer to the (ienoese, and afterwaids 
to the Spaniards in 1503, against the 
French, at the siege of the castle del 
' Uvo, at Naples^ inade a mine under the 


wall, and blew it up ; in consequence 
of which the castle was taken by 
storm. 

Mr. Valliere relates the same story, 
but differs in the name of the engineer: 
he says it was Francis George, an Ita- 
lian, who, serving at Naples in quality 
of architect, proposed to Peter Na- 
varro, the Spanish governor, to take this 
castle by minin:;. 

Names of ariicfes used in Mining. 

Auget, a kind of small trough, made 
of strong inch boards, about 4 inches 
square, in which the saucisson is laid in 
straw, to prevent the po\ader from coiv* 
tracting any dampness. 

Chamber^ the place where the powder 
is lodged, being fir^t put in cubical 
boxes made for that purpose. 

Excavation^ > the pit or hole made by 

Entonnoiry S a mine when sprung. 

FocuSf the center of the chamber where 
the powder is lodged. 

Fougassy a kind of small mine. 

Fourneaii. See Chamber, 

Miners Tools, are augers of several 
sorts, levers of different sorts, needles 
for working in rocks, rakes, spades, 
shovels, w heel-bar rows, sleilge-hammers, 
masons' hammers, pick-axes, picks, mat- 
tocks, chi^isels, plummets, ru les, a miner’s 
dial, ike. 

Line of least resistance, is a line drawn 
from the center of the space containing 
the powder, perpendicular to the near- 
est surface. 

GalUry, the passage leading to tlie 
powder. 

Saucisso7i, is a pipe or hose made of 
coarse cloth, whose' diameter is about an 
inch, and filled with gunpowder; then 
laid in the trough or auget, which ex- 
tends from the chamber to the entrance 
of the gallery, that the miner who sets 
fire to it, may have time to retire before 
it reaches to the chamber. 

MINION, a piece of ordnance, of 
which there are twxj kinds, the large 
and ordinary ; the large minion has its 
bore 3^ inches diameter, and is 1000 
pounds weight ; its load is 3^ pounds 
of powder; its shut three inches in dia- 
meter, and 3j: pounds weight; its length 
is eight feet, and its level range lff5 
paces. The ordinary minion is three 
inches diameter in the bore, and weighs 
about 800 pounds weight : it is seven 
feet long, its load 2^ pounds of pow- 
3 Y 2 der, 
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dcr, its shot n«?ar three inches in dia- 
meter, and weighs three pounds four 
ounces, and shoots point blank 120 
paces. 

MINISTER, according to Johnson, 
is one who acts not by any inherent au- 
thority of hisi own, but under another. 
Thu? in England all minrsters act under 
a supreme authority, which is vested in 
the King, Lords, and Commons, to 
whom they are responsible./ In milita- 
ry matters, there is nol only a war mi- 
nister, but a secretary at war, who like- 
wise ^ots conjointly with the secretary 
of state. Al^ dispatches and papers of 
consequence relating to the army must 
first pass through the secretary of state, 
and the war mioisier, before they me 
laid before parliament, or otherwise 
acted upon by the secretary at war.— < 
The common arrangements of corps, 
directions with respect to marching, 
&c. are transmitted to the secretary at 
war, and to the quarter-mastcr-gene- 
ral’s oliice, without previously passing 
through the secretary of state, or war 
minister. 

Mjmistre de It Gucrrcy Fr. minis- 
ter of the war department. The ap- 
pointment of minister and secretJiry at 
war, among the French, first took place 
in the reign of Henry tlic Second in 
1549 . 

As this public officer is considered 
by the French in a very diftereiit light 
than he is with us, it may not be ir- 
relevant to give the following* extract 
from a late French publication: — 
The minister of the war department 
is a .statesman (hotrime d^et at) ^ whose 
functions are of the most ' important 
and most extensive nature, both with re- 
spect to the sovereign by whom he is 
entrusted with their discharge, and in 
regard to all the chiefs, and alt the 
corps of which the armies and garrison- 
towns are comprised. To answer his 
sovereign’s intentions, and thereby to 
be useful to the country at large, it is 
necessaiy that a minister of war should 
be known for his military talents, be 
distinguished for a peculiar aptitude at | 
arrangement, and tor a strict and rigid 
adherence to the dictates of justice and 
Impartiality. He must not only pos- 
the knowledge and the feelings of 
a soldier, but have also the regularity 
fuid the method of a man of bus^ess.^ j 


I.et us add, he should be accessible to 
merit, impartial in the distribution of 
places, and rigidly honest in the appro- 
priation of public monies. 

MINUTE, a hasty sketch taken of 
any thing in writing. Hence minutes 
of a general or regimental court-mar- 
tiai. 

Minutes of council in the military 
department^ the notiheation of oiders 
and regulations, which are directed to 
be observed by tlie army in India, is so 
called. These minutes receive the sanc- 
tion of the governor-geiieial in council, 
and afe the result of previous eommu- 
iiieatinns from the lion. Court ol’Hirec- 
tors in Europe. They answer to the 
French word resuliat, which was pre- 
fixed to all orders and regulations that 
were occasionally issued by the milita- 
ry boards, or conseils de gueire, for the 
government of the army. The tenn 
jugement d*un conscil dc guerre, corre- 
sponded with our minutes of a general 
or regimental court-martial, and ex- 
pressed not only the minutes but the 
sentence of the court. 

MINUTE, the 00th part of each de- 
gree of a circle; and, in computation of 
time, the OOth pa!t of an luinr. 

La Min v i e, Fr, the original of a sen- 
tence or decree. 

MTQUEliRTS, Fr. a banditti that 
infest the Pyrenean mountains, and are 
extremely obnoxious to travellers. 

Miouetets are armed with pis- 
tols in their waist-belts, an arqnebiiss 
and a dagger at tlu-ir side. These men 
are frequently employed by the Spa- 
niards in time of war; but tpeir service 
is confined to the mountains, which they 
climb with wonderful agility. 

MIQUELFITI, a ' small body of 
mountain fusilrers, belonging to the 
Neapolitan army. 

MIKE, FV. m the French artillery, a 
piece of w'ood, about four inches thick, 
one foot high, and two feet and a half 
long, which is used in puiiiling can- 
non. 

Coins de Mire, F?'. w’cdges made of 
wood, which serve to raise or depress 
any piece of ordnance. They are like- 
wise used for the same purpose in mor- 
tars. 

MIRZA, Ind. Sir, Ix>rd, Master. 

To MISBEHAVE, in a military 
sense, to act in any manner unbe- 
• coming 
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coming the character of an officer or 
soldier. 

To Misbehave before the enemy, to 
abandon the colours, or shamefully 
^ve way in action, d:c. See Mutiny 

MISCELLANEOUS, an item or 
charge in the estimates of the Hritish 
army, so distinguislied, as MUccLlaneouh 
Services^ . 

MISeRICORDE, Fr, a short dag- 
ger, which the cavalry foriiicrly used, 
for the purpose of dispatching an ene- 
my who would not ash qiiartur or mer- 

ailSINTELLIGENCR, Fr. this 
word is generally used by the French to 
express a want of intelligence, or of 
proper Information. 

MlSUAK, a Turkish sab/e. See 
Spa II IS. 

MISSI DOMINICI, after^vards 
Vailed among the French Ju^ee des 
Exempts, certain persons or commis- 
sioners, wl»o, under the reign of Louis- 
LE-GRos king of France, watched the 
conduct and beha> iour of the dukes and 
counts, and reported accordingly. 

MISSILE, ? any weapon which is 

MISSIVE, i either thrown by the 
hand, or which strikes at a distance 
from the moving power. 

MISSING, an e.xpressiori used in mi- 
litary returns, especially in field reports, 
after an engagement, to account for the 
general loss of men. 

MITRAILLE, Ft, small pieces of old 
iron, such as heads of nails, &c. with 
which pieces of ordnance are frequently 
loaded. ^ 

Tirer eL Mitraille, Fr, to fire with 
grape-shot. This term is frequently 
used by the French, to express the bri- 
bery which is practised in war time by 
one nation u])on another, for the pur- 
pose of fomenting civil insurrections. 
Hence tirer d mitraille d^or, 

MtTRAlLLADES, a discharge of 
grape-shot from pieces of ordnaiice.*- 
This w'as a new mode of punishment 
devised under the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, and was principally 
practised during the reign of Robespierre, 
in the commune of Lyons. Caiinou, 
lo^ed with grape-shot, were fired on 
citizens, bound hand and foot; and such 
as were only wounded by the shot, were 
afterwards put to death by tlie sword 


or sabre. Bonaparte, under his pro- 
i teccor Burras, made use of this mode to 
quell the refractory sections of Paris; 
he was called, from this circumstance, 
le petit mitrailleur, the little grape- 
shooter. • 

MITRE, ^ a mode of joining two 

MFL'ER, { boards, or other pieces of 
wood together at right angles. 

MOAT, a wet or dry ditch, dug 
round the walls of a town, or fortified 
place. When an enemy attacks a town, 
which has dry moats round it, the ram- 
part must he approached by galleries 
under ground, which ga[leiics are run 
beneath the moat; when the place is at- 
tempted through wet moats, your ap- 
proaches must be made by galleries 
above ground, that is to say, by galle- 
ries raised above the surface of the 
water. Tlie brink of the numt next the 
rampart is called the scarp, and the op- 
posite one the counterscarp. 

l)ry-M0AT, that which has no water, 
It should invariably be deeper than the 
one that is full of water. 

Fiut-botiomeU Moat, that which hath 
no sloping, its corners being sumewliat 
rounded. 

Lined Moat, that whose scarp and 
counterscarp are cased with a wall of 
mason work made aslope. 

MOD EL, a mould; also a diminutive 
representation of any thing. Thus mo- 
dels of warlike instruments, fortifica- 
tions, &c. &c. are preserved in the Royal 
lAiboratory at Woolwich. 

MODERN, something of our own 
times, in opposition to w hat is antique 
or ancient. 

Moo nil N Tactics, and Modern Art 

War, that system of maiKPuvre and 
evolution, which has been adopted since 
the invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms. 

Ancient Tactics, and ancient Art of 
War, the system which was pursued 
by the Greeks and Romans, &c. before 
the invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms. • 

MOGNIONS, from the French Maig* 
non, signifying tlie stump of a limb.— « 
A sort of aniiour for the shoulders. 

MOGO, a name given to a hatchet or 
tomahawk, ^ the natives of New, Hol- 
land. See pranks Voyage. 

MOGUl^ the Emperor of India, from 
whom tho nabobs originally receive their 

appoint- 
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appointments, as governoi's and super- 
iiitendants of provinces. 

Mogul Tartars, a nsLtion so called, 
that made considerable conquests in In- 
dia. 

MOHrH, [nd. a golden coin, which 
sometiincb va.ic^:9 in its value, but gene- 
rally goes lor llueen or sixteen rupees. 

MOIFCNN E, Fr. a piece of* ordnance, 
whidi is now called a tour-pounder, and 
which is ten feet long, was formerly so 
called. 

MOIXE, Fr. a half-sheet af paper, 
folded into two or four parts, with 
which is covoj'ed tlie train of gunpow- 
der that serves to set fire to the saucis- 
son. 

MOINEAU, a French term for a lit- 
tle flat hustioii, raised upon a re-enter- 
ing angle, before a curtain which is too , 
long, between two other bastions. It 
is coininonly joined to the curtain, but 
sometimes separated by a fosse, and 
then called a detached bastion. They 
are not raised so high as the works of 
the place. 

MOIS llomaifij or Roman month, 
considered as a tax or contribution, 
which is collected from all the circles, 
amounts to eighty-three thousand, nine 
hundred ainl sixty-four Gerinan florins, 
when it is paid in specie, and to 2681 
cavalry, and 12,795 f*>ot soldiers, when 
the quota is given in eflfiwjtive forces. 

This tax grows out of an old custom, 
which originally prevailed when the Em- 
perors wt lit to Rome to he crowned, 
and which served to defray their t*-\- 
pences thither. 

MOISSON, Ir. harvest. This word 1 
is used ill various senses by. die French, | 
particularly in two, of n poetical and ' 
fieurutive kind, vi/. II a vu cinquante 
jMoissons: he has lived fifty years; lite- 
rally, has seen fifty liasaests. 

Moisson de /uvriers, Fr. a succession 
of victories, ^c. literally, a harvest of 
laurels. • 

Moisson de g/oire, is taken in the 
lume sense. * 

MOtSONNER des lauriers, Fr. to 
reap laurels. 

. Moj so;/^ E A /es hommes, Fr. to kill off, 
Ifec. To mow down men. 

MOLLKR, Fr. literally mcJins to wax 
Sofi(. It is used figurativeW among the 
Frepch, to signify, in a military sense, 
yielding or giving way of armed men, 


viz. Its troupes moUkeniy the troops give 
way. 

MOLLESSE, jFr. in a figurative sense, 
signifies want of firmness or resolution. 
Jt crains la mollesse de vos conseils; I 
mistrust the pliant tendency of your ad- 
vice or counsel. 

MONDE, Fr. in a military sense, 
means men or soldiers, viz. 

Ce capitainc vHavoit que la mo'di'e de 
son tncnide ; that captain had only half 
his complement of men. 

On a perdu beaucottp de monde, Fr. 
they have lost a considerable number 
of men. 

II a un monde d^ennemh sur les bras, 
Fr. he is assaildd by a multiplicity of 
foes. 

Aller d r autre monde, Fr. this ex- 
pressioa bears the same import in Eng- 
lish that it does in French, viz. to die — 
literally tf) go into the other world. 

Le Nouveau Monde, Fr. this term is 
frequently used to denote America.— 
Hence IJAncien et ie Nouveau Monde, 
means the two continents. 

M()NEY-iVIa^fer6*. An expression in 
familiar use to express all pecuniary 
concerns. It cannot l)e too strongly re- 
commended to every responsible mili- 
tary man to be scrupulously correct on 
this head. More than half the breaches 
of friendship and curninnn Hcquaintancc 
that occur jn life, may l)e traced to ir- 
regularity : hut in no instance are its 
effects so fatal, as when the soldier is 
wronged, or is induced to think so, by 
the omissions, &c. of officers or sei- 
jeants. 

MONIFiS, in a militaryv sense, are 
such sums as are issued for public ser- 
vice, and are more specifically distin- 
guished by the ap]>ellation of army e.sti- 
niates. It is usual fur the secretary at 
war to move for the estimates of the 
army. 

Red-MoNEY, all officers serving in 
Ireland, have an allow'ance of this de- 
scription. It amounts to 15s. fid. per 
annum. For broken periods it is cal- 
culated at three half-pence per diem. 

Beer-MoN EY, an allowance of one 
penny per diem, given to private sol- 
diers in lieu of small beer. 

//-Money. .See Recruiting. 

Emeri/, Oil, and RrtVA-da.sf-MoNEY, 
a certain allowance which is made to 
soldiers in the British service, to enable 
• them 
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them to keep their arms in good condi* 
tioii; in winch arc included brushes, 
pickers, tuniscrews, and worms. The 
actual expenditure for these articles, 
certitied upon honour by the colonel, or 
‘Commanding officer, is allowed by go- 
vernment; provided the aiiiount does 
not, in any half year, exceed the rate of 
Is. 4|d. per man for each elective rank 
and hie. For further particulars con- 
cerning this allowance, see James’s 
Coinprenheiibive View, page 3, &c. 

Grass Money, a certain sum, so call- 
ed, which was formerly stopped from 
the dragoons, for answering the ex- 
pences customarily borne by the regi- 
ments. Out .of this money the serjeunt, 
corporal, drum and dragoon, were fur- 
nished V-ith such necessaries as were ij 
not (by the regulation of the ejothing) jj 

S lied by the colonel, and paid two | 
ngs a year to the surgeon for me- ! 
tlicincs; out of which also, such losses 
might be made good as happened by ex- 
change of money, in the remittance of 
their pay. It w'as directed by the war- 
rant issued on the S28th of June, 1721, 
in the reign of George the Second, that 
the captains should hud the dragO(/ns 
witli certain necessaries at specified 
rates, both in the iiouse, and at grass, 
taking the same at all Inaards, equally 
in all regiments; and they w'ere requir- 
ed to account with them mr the remain- 
der, within fourteen days after the 
horses were taken up from grass. 

.Levy- Money, the money which is 
paid for recruiting the army is so call- ' 
ed. By general orders issued IG J uiic, 
1804, it wji^s raised to the following; 
cavalry, 161. 11s. per man; infantry, 
191. 19s. and boys, lOl. Us. each. 

Lodging-MioKE\, a sum allowed to 
oflicers to provide lodgings, when they 
cannot be accommodated in barracks, 
or government houses. The several 
sums, according to their different ninks, 
and the regulations relating thereto, will 
be found accurately stated in die Trea- 
tise on Military Finance. | 

Marching-Moni.Y, commonly called 
marching guinea^ a specific sum, which 
is issued by the receiver-general of each 
coun^, when the militia is first embo- 
died fx)r service; and which is accounted 
for by the scvcial captains of companies 
to the individuals who compose them, 
it is called marching guinea, from that 


sum being paid to every man before he 
quits his county, and marches on ge- 
neral home service. t 

Passag<J-MoNEY, an allowance which 
is made to officers in the British service, 
to enable them to pay the expcnces of 
voyages to and from the East and West 
Indies. 

Regimental Monies, all sums issued 
to paymasters for the subsistence, &c. 
of the men belonging to a regiment, are 
so called; for the regular distri I lUtion 
of which, colonels, or captains of com- 
panies, are responsible. La cmnptahir 
lilCy among, the French^ corresponds 
with -this explanation. 

jRcr;f«wc-MoNEY,an allowance which 
was formerly inaiie lo iield orticers m 
India. It was discontinued in 1 797. 

5wiflr^-MoN£Y, the money which is 
paid by the person who has taken the 
king’s shilling, in order t(» get released 
from an engagement entt'rcd into pre- 
vious to a regular enlistment. The sum 
!: is generally twenty shillings, whicli must 
I be given before the oath is administer- 
ed; otherwise both parties would be cri- 
minally implicated: one for deserting, 
and the other for comiivitig, aiding, and 
abctliiig. The custom of ukiug smart 
money is certainly founded upon a just 
principle, but that principle has been 
often pen’crted, and the most dishonest 
advantages taken of ignorant young 
men. In the Regulations for carrying 
on the recruiting service, the following 
order lias been issued : 

‘‘Art. XX. It being contrary to law, 
and highly injurious to the recruiting 
service, to permit money to he taken by 
any non-commissioned otlicer (jr soldier, 
under the name of matt^jnoney, and in 
consequence thereof to discharge any 
man who has leceivcd enlisting-mouey, 
except such man shall have been car- 
ried before a magistrate within the four 
days prescribed by theMutiny Act, and 
in his presence shall 4iave declared his 
dissent to such enlisting; recruiting 
officers arc therefore to report any non- 
commissioned officer or private soldier 
guilty of this offence, to the in.«pocting 
field officer of the district, who will 
forthwith cause such non-commissioiied 
officer or soldier to be brought to trial 
for the. sums, by a detachment court- 
martial. 

(/7cn&'i/-MoNEY,an annual allowance 

given 
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pven to non-commissioned officers and 
privates, in Ireland, amounting to about 
10|d. each. 

MouEir for the repair of arms, a spe- 
cific allcn/vuiice which is made by go- 
i^ernirient to every captain of a compa- 
ny, for the charge and repair of arms, 
riiis allowance is given in proportion to 
the number of men each company con- 
tains, viz. to every captain of a compa- 
ny, which sb«ill consist of 76 men, or 
upwards, fifty-five pounds ten shillings 
per annum ; 'for less than 76, but more 
than 60, forty-seven pounds seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, per annviin : to every 
captain of a company, which shall con- 
sist of 50 men only, or of any number 
less than 50, thirty-eight pounds five 
shillings, per annum. See observations 
on this subject in James’s Comprehen- 
sive View, page 9, &c. 

MONNOIE OftSlDIONALE, JV. a 
sort of base metal, made into current 
coin during a long siege. Of all expe- 
dients, this is perhaps the worst, as it 
usually creates feuds find quarrels be- 
tween the garrison and the inhabitants. 
See Duordre. 

MONOMACIIY, (monomachit, Fr.) 

^ sfiigle combat, or the fighting of two, 
band to hand, ft is derived from the 
Greek. A duel may properly be called 
mononiachy. 

MONSON 0 ?/ MOUSON, If. a word 
derived from the Arabic, signifying the 
wind of any particular season, or one 
that blows regularly. See Monsoons. 

MONSOONS. In India the year is 
divided into two seasons. From the 
month of October to March, the winds 
blow from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points 
of the compass : these seasons are by 
mariners culled monsoons; the change 
from the one to the other is generally 
preceded by an inter\'al of about twenty 
days, in which calms, or light and un- 
certain winds prevail : the setting in of 
(lie northern inonso|^n generally falls 
out some time in the month ofpetober, 
as that of the southern in the month of 
April. On the coast of Coromandel the 
northern monsoon sometimes begins 
witli a violent tempest or hurricune; and 
if tlie monsoon sets in with moderation, 
it is often productive of tempestuous || 
\veathei^ at different intervals, until the 11 
wMVa M mi sometimes |( 
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later; so that it is held dangerous for 
any vessels to remain on the coast after 
the 15th of October, or to return to it 
before the 20th of December. 

MONTAGN£S,FV. hills, mountains, 
&c. In a military sense the term is pc-' 
culiarly ap][>licab1e to that species of 
warfare winch is carried on in a moun- 
tainous and intersected country. We 
have already given a general outline of 
this species of warfare under tlic head 
puerre de montagne: neveitheless the 
following observations may not appear 
superfluous or irrelevant in this place. 
The chevalier Folard has written large- 
ly, and w'ith no inconsiderable degree of 
method, on that part of a war among 
hills, &ic. where an army might^run the 
risk of being surrounded or shut up.— 
He observes, that a body of men may 
be drawn into snakes by the well-con- 
certed movements of an able and active 
enemy, most especially in a countr/ 
which is intersected bv rivers, and occa- 
sionally broken with hills and eminences. 
Although disasters of this sort are ma- 
nifest proofs of a want of ability in the 
person who holds the chief command, 
they become infinitely more disgraceful 
when a general runs headlong into a 
snare, as Euripidas did, without having 
sufficient coun^ to attempt a daring 
enterprize; for it certainly remains with 
ourselves to determine, whether we 
chuse to move into an impracticable 
country ; and it equally rests with us to 
avoid stratagems and snares. 

All thisi however depends upon a 
knowledge of the country into which the 
war is carried ; and as it isvimpossible 
to be in possession of the requisite in- 
formation without some extraneous 
means, every ^neral ought to lay it 
down as a maxim, not to advance into 
a ifiountainous country, without having 
a suod number of intelligent and faith- 
ful guides. These, in addition to some 
able t(7pographers, will prevent tlie pos- 
sibility of being surprised, and make 
him thoroughly master of all the passes, 
&c. 

It is not, however, sufficient to be in 
possession of the heights that iimiie* 
diately coimnand a valley into w'hich an 
army has moved ; in proportion as you 
advance, you must be certain, that the 
enemy who retreats before, is not in- 
sensibly winding round a second range 
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of hills, to get upon your flanks, or ul- 
timately full upon your rear. 

It moreover frequently happens, that 
some vnllics have not any outlets, and 
that others become so narrow, that an 
*arniy is under the necessity of marching 
by single files, in order to reach a more 
open piece of ground, "or to get at some 
important pass for the purpose of inter- 
cepting or obstructing the march of an 
enemy. 

When it is found necessary to retreat, 
or to march over a country, as Hannibal 
did over the Alps, it is of little conse- 
quence vvhatstopsor measures you tiike, 
with regard to those parts which you are 
abandoning; but when you advance 
against an eiiomy, and arc determined to 
dispute*his march through a valley or 
hollow way, yon must adopt every pre- 
caution to secure your rear and flanks, 
lest, as we have already observed, your 
tmtagonist should take advantage of the | 
various passes and intricate bye-ways, j 
which are found in a mountainous | 
country; and it must always be remem- 
bered, that many coups de main, and 
daring enterprises, may be uiiderUiken 
by four or live hundred active partizans, 
which an army would And impracti- 
cable. 

An able general cannot have a better, 
or more favourable field to exercise his 
military genius in, than that which is af- 
forded "by a mountainous country. All i 
the chicane and stratagem of war may be ' 
resorted to; and however weak an army 
might he, yet such are the manifold re- 
sources of this peculiar kind of contest, 
that tlierc^s scarcely any thing which 
may not he attempted, provided the of- 
ficer, who comiuancis, has a thorough 
knowledge of the couiitrv, is fertile in 
exjicdients, and has a calm determined 
mind. Many instances might be ad- 
duced to illustrate these observations; 
we shall be satisfied with staring, that 
the Prnice of Conti, in the campaign 
of 1744, which he so ably conducted, 
owes a considerable part or his reputa- 
tion to the scope afforded to his talents 
by the locality of Piedmont. This coun- 
try, indeed, as well as Switzerland, 
seems to have been eut out as the pe- 
culiar theatre of great military talents. 
But neither the Prince of Conti, nor 
the First Consul of France, Bonapiirt<H 
toow Bioperor,) would have succeeded 
ill the brilliant manner, whth they most 
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unquestionably have done, had not the 
science of topography seconded the na- 
tural advantages of that mountainous 
part of Jiurope. 

MONTE, i'V. lliis word is used 
among the French U) express what we 
mean by ; as, un vaisseau montS 
de citiquiintt pieces de canon : a ship 
that carries fifty guns, or a fifty gun 
ship. 

i:{osi-joie-Saint~l)enis, Fr. a sort of 
war-hoop which was practised during 
the reigns of the first kings of France. 
A French wi iter obseites, that so many 
traditions and acccjiints l^ive been given 
of its origin, and tHose so contradictory 
among themselves, that the least said 
is the best. This cry or v\'ar-hoop was 
adopted under and was 

wholly laid aside under Henry the 4th. 
See Cri dcs Arntes, 

Mom Eft un Cnvalivr, Fr. to equip a 
cavalry-officer. We alj?o use the tt'rm, 
but chiefly in the jiassive sense— as an 
officer well moiinlcd; that is equipped 
with a good hu^e and the necessary 
furniture, &C. 

Monter d Uassaut^ Fr. See Mount 
the breach. . 

Mon tkii la ^ardcy Fr. See to Mount 
guard. 

MoxVter la tranduCf Fr. See To 
mount the trenches, 

Montlr un Vaisseau, Fr. to embark 
on l)oard a ship. 

Mo.vTLn, t'r. , This word likewise 
means to rise from one rank to another, 
in the v\ ay of promotion, as from cor- 
net or ensign to become lieutenant, from 
lieutenant to become captain, or from 
having the command of the youngest 
company, to be promoted to that of the 
oldest, 

MONTH, considered as a military 
period, in the British service, consists 
alternately of .SO and 31 days, com- 
mencing on the S4tli, and ending on the 
25th day (inclusive)* of each month, 
properly so called. 

Monthly Abstract, See Pay, 

Monthly Return. See Return. 

Monthly Report. See Report. 

Monthly Inspection, See Regimen* 
lal Inspection. 

’M.ojuT^PagnoteyOu Paste dcs invulni* 
rabies, Fr. ai\ expression which is derived 
from Pagnote, a coward, a poltroon. 
It signifies any emiueuce or p\acc from 
I whence the opeiations of a siege, or the 
3 Z actual 
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actual conflict ot* two armies, may be 
seen without peibonal danger to tlie cu- 
I'ious observer. It is a term of reproach: 
&es/ un Gcji'eral (jid voit le combat dii 
Mont-Fagnote ; he is one of those ge- 
nerals that look 0 !c whilst others fight. — 
During the American war a particular 
l>ody of men, who seemed to side with 
the British, were called Invulneruhlts, 
in fortification, an 
eminence where persons post thernseh es 
out of the reacri of cannon, to see a 
camp, siege, battle, &:c. without being 
exposed to clanger. It is also called the 
post of the iii^uliicrahles. 

MONTRK, iV. the review, or mus- 
ter of the men. J.c regiment a fait 
wontre dctanl le coiumissairc. 'fhe ri'- 
giinent has passed musler before the 
coiiiinissury. Les ofjiciers mirent Icur 
valeH dans les rau^s^ et les firent passer^ 
d la montre, T^he olUcers put their ser- 1 
vants in the ranks, and made them pass | 
muster. j 

Montre likewise signified, in the old j 
French service, the iminey which was 
paid to soldiers every montli, when they j 
passed muster. 11 a regu sa ?no?iire; he { 
nus received his monthly pay. ; 

Montvre, Fr. the complement of i 
men, and nnniher of cannon, un board 
a Frendi ship of war. 

Montuiie d'un fusil, (Tun pistulet, Fr. 
the stock of a gun or pistol. 

MONUMENT, Fr.J— 

in a military sense, any public edifice, 
pillar, or murk of distincLion, which is | 
exhibited to perpetuate the memory of 
some illustrious character. 

MOOTIANA, Ind, soldiers employ- 
ed to collect the revenue. 

MOQUA, MUCK, a frenzical riot of 
some Mahonietuns, who ha\ c returned 
from Mecca, against those who have not 
professed MahoinctHnism. This horrid 
custom w'as practised during tlie lute war, 
by the Malays, both at the island of 
Ceylon, and at tii^ Cape of Good Hope. 
In the latter place indeed, the fanaticism 
of one of these blind enthusiasts went so 
far, that he stabbed a soldier who stood 
centiucl at the governor’s gate. His 
intention was to have destroyed the go- 
vernor. He that runs the Moqua, or 
Muck, gets intoxicated with bang, or 
opium, loosens his hair, (^hicli is ge- 
nemlly bound up under a handkerchief) 
then takes a dagger (called a crease) 
in bis hand, whose blade is usually half 


poisoned, and in the handle of which 
there is some of his mother’s or father’s 
hair preserved, and niimiiig about the 
streets kills all those he meets, who are 
not Mahometans, till he is killed him« 
self; pretending to believe, that he serves* 
God and Mahomet, by destroying their 
enemies. When one of these madmen is 
slain, all the Mahometan rabble run to 
him, and bury him like a saint; every 
one coiitrihiiting his mite towards 
making a noble burial. 

MOUAILLE, Fr, barnacles. An 
instrument made commonly of iron for 
the use of farriers, to hold a horse by 
the nose, to hinder him from struggling 
when an incision is made. 

Le MGEtAE, Fr, 'I'his word is fre- 
quently used among the Freiith, as a 
substantive of the masculine gender, to 
express the moral condition of man. It 
likewise means the prepossession or as- 
surance which we feel in conscious su- 
periority, vi*z. Quund les An^ilois se hat- 
tent sur mer, ils out le moral pour eux, 
les Frnngois I' out sur terre, 

MORASS, in militari/ draicin^s, de- 
notes moor, marshy, or fenny low 
grounds, on which waters arc lodged. 

MORATTOES, Mahrallas, a con- 
siderable Hindoo tribe in Hindostan. 
Their uniiy is chiefly composed of ca- 
valry, and they excel in the iiiaiiagement 
of their horses. Tlie only weapon which 
is used by them in war is a sabre, ex- 
tremely well tempered, and carefully 
chosen. Their diess, when accoutred 
f(»r action, consists of a quilted jacket 
of cotton cloth, which descends half way 
down their thighs, and of a^tliin linen 
vest, which is fitted close to the body, 
and is always worn under the jacket. 
They wear upon their head a broad tur- 
ban, which is made to reach to the shoul- 
ders, for the double purpose of covering 
the neck from the heat of the sun, and 
of shielding it against the enemy’s sa- 
bre. Their thighs and legs are covered 
with a loose kind of trowsers, or cotton 
over-hose. They are extremely tem- 
perate, and pay the most minute atten- 
tion to their iiorses. 

It is now a century that the Morat- 
toes have made a figure, as the moijst 
enterprising soldiers of Hindostan ; and 
as the only nation of Indians, which 
seems to make war an occupation by 
choice; for the Raipouts are soldiers 
by birth. 0£ late yean they have often 

been 
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been at the gates of Delhi ; sometimes 
in arms against the throne; at others, 
in defence of it against the AtTghans or 
Pitans. The strength of their armies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, 
which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies 
of them having been known to march 
fifty miles in a day. They avoid ge- 
neral engagements, and seem to have 
no other idea in making war, but that 
of doing as much mischief as possible 
to the enemy’s country. 

MORDRE poMSsicre, Fr. literally 
means to bite the dust; a figurative ex- 
pression, which is used both in French 
and English, to express the act of be- 
ing killed in battle. 

MOREAU, Fr. a species of bag in 
which the drivers of mules use to carry < 
their hay. It is likewise the name of a 
^celebrated French general, who by his 
able retreat out of Germiiny, during 
the most disastrous period of the 
French Republic, has acquired more 
real reputation, as a general, than any 
of his cotemporaries, or perhaps any 
commander of ancient celebrity. We 
have to lurncnt, that the character of 
such a man should latterly have been 
shaded, by a want of manhood and in- 
trepidity, which Pichegru and George 
possessed. 

MORGLAY, a deadly weapon. 

MORION, Fr. Donner sur ie morion. 
This was a species of punishment which 
was formerly inflicted upon French sol- 
diers for crimes that were not capital. 
They were shut up in a guard-house, and 
received anCertain number of strokes with 
a halbert. The gaiitelope was substi- 
tuted ill its stead; but neither one nor 
the other are practised in the present 
French army. 

MORISON. See Helmet y Caaque, ^ 

MORT ctEaUy Fr. low water. 

MORTARS, are a kind of short can- 
non, of a large bore, with chambers; 
they are made of stone, brass, or iron. — 
Their use is to throw hollow shells, filled 
with powder; which, falling on any 
building, or into the works of a fortifica- 
tion, burst, and their fragments destroy 
every thing withfn reach. Carcasses are 
also thrown out of them. These are a 
sort of shells, with 5 holes, tilled with 
pitch and other combustibles, in order 
to set buildings on fire; and sometimes 
baskets full of stones, the size of a 


man’s fist, are thrown out of them upon 
an enemy, placed in the covert-way du- 
ring a siege. The very ingenious ge- 
neral De^guHers contrived to throw 
bags, filled with grape-shot, containing 
in each bag, from 400 to 600 shot of 
different dimensions, out of mortars;, 
the effect of which is extremely awful 
and tremendous to troops forming the 
line of battle, passing a defile, or land- 
ing, &c. pouring down shot, not unlike 
a shower of hail, on a circumference of 
above 300 feet. Tliey are distinguished 
chiefly by the diameter of the bore. For 
example, a 13-inch mortar is that, the 
diameter of whose bore is 13 inches. 
There are some of 10 and 3-inch diame- 
ters; and some of a smaller sort, as 
coehorns of 4. 6 inches, and royals of 
5. 8 inches. i 

All English mortars are fixed to an 
angle of 45 degrees, and custom has pre- 
vailed to lush them strongly with ropes 
to that elevation. In a siege, shells 
should never be thrown with an angle 
of 45 degrees, excepting in (Mie case 
only; that is, when the battery is so 
[ far off* that they cannot otherwise reach 
the works : for when shells are thrown 
, out of the trenches ^into the works of 
a fortification, or from' the town into 
the trenches, they should have as little 
elevation as possible, in order to roll 
along, and not bury themselves; where- 
by the damage they do, and the terror 
they cause to the troops, is much great- 
er than if they sink into the ground. 
On the contrary, when shells are thrown 
upon magazines, or any other buildings, 
with ail intention to destroy them, the 
mortars should be elevated as high as 
possible, that the shells may acquire a 
greater force in their fall, and conse- 
quently do more execution. We are 
the only nation that fix mortars to an 
elevation of -15 degrees. 

The use of mortars is thought to be ^ 
older than that of cannon ; for they were 
employed in the wars of Italy to throw 
balls of red-hot h’on, and stones, long be- 
fore the invention of shells. I,t is ge- 
nerally believed, that the Germans were 
the first inventors, and that they were 
actually used at the siege of Naples, in 
the reign of Charles VTII, in * 1435. 
History informs us, with more certain- 
ty, that shells were thrown out of rooi> 
tars at the siege of Wachtendonk, in 
Guelderland, in 1588, by the Earl of 
3 Z 3 Mansfield. 
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Mansfield. Shells were first inicnted 
by a eitizeii of Venlu, <m a fes- 
tival, celebrated in honor of the Duke 
of CJevcs, threw a certain miiiiber, one 
of which fell on a lionse, and set fire 
to it; by which misfortune the greatest 
part of the city was i educed to ashes. 
Mr. Mai ter, an > Englisli engineer, first 
tifught thtt I’renrli llie art of throwing 
shells, which ihey practised at the siege 
of Motte, in 1034. The metliod of 
throwing red-hot balls out of mortars, 
w'as first put iu practice, with certainty, 
at tile siege of 8traalsund, in 1073, by 
the elector Brandenburg; thoiigb 
some say in 1053, at the .siege of Bre;- 
ineii. 

XtionZ-MoRTAKS, are those used in 
sieges, and of late in battles, mounted 
oil beds; and both mortar and bed are 
transported on block-carriages. There 
is also a kind of laud-niurtars, mounted 
on travelling carriages, invented by 
Count Buckeburg, which may be ele- 
vated to any dcgiec; whereas ours, us 
wc have already statefl, arti fixed to an 
angle of 1-5 degrees, and are firmly 
lashed with ropes. 

Partridge Moiiiau, is a comm»)n 
mortar, surrounded by J3 other little 
mortars, bored round its circniiifercnce 
in the body of its metal. The renter 
one is loaded with a .shell, and the 
others with grenades. The vonl of the 
large mortar being iired, coirnninncates 
its fire to the small ones; .so (hat both 
i^liell and grenades go off at once. The 
French used them in the war of 170J, 
and more espceially at the siege of Lisle, 
in 1708, and at the defence of Boii- 
cliain, ill 1702. 

Hlmrf-lVIoRTARS were fref|nently used 
before the invention of cochorns. They 
were fixed at the end of a ^tatf of 4| feel 
lonv, theotlierend being shod with iron 
to stick in the ground : w Idle the bom- 
, hardier, with one hand, elevated it 
at pleasure, de w'ith^thc otlier liaiid fired. 

JPirt’/ocA-MouTAHs, Bomhards, are 
small mortars, fixed at tiie end of a fire- 
lock : they arc loaded as all common 
firelocks are; and tlie grenade, placed in 
the mortar at the end of tlie barrel, is 
discharged by a flint-lock ; and, to pre- 
vent t^ie recoil hurting tlie bombaraicr, 
the bombard rests on a kind of halberd, 
made for that purpose. They were first 
invented by major-general Siebach, a 
German, about the year IT'IO. 
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Natnes of' the several parts of a Mor- 
tar. 

Grand Divisions exterior, viz. — The 
wliole length of the mortar, muzzle, 
chace, reinforce, breech, truniduiis. 

Small divisions exterior — ^The vent,' 
dolphins, vent astragal and fillets, breech 
ring and ogee, reinforce ring and ogee, 
reinforce astragal and fillets, luiizzlc as- 
tragal and fillets, muzzle ring and ogee, 
inu/zie mouldings, shoulders. 

Interior parts. Chamber, bore, mouth, 
vent. 

diamhcr in Mortars, is the place 
where the powder is lodged. Tltere are 
different sorts, and made variously by 
different nations. The Spaniards use 
chiefly the spheric; the l*'reiich, Ger- 
mans, and Dutcli, the conic, cylindiic, 
and tlie concave or bottled; the Portu- 
guese, at present, the jvarabolic ; and the 
English make them in the form of a 
frustum of a cone. Each nation has 
its rcasr)ns, -good or bud, to prefer their 
make before that of r>thers; among 
which we are of ojfinion, that the con- 
cave and cylindric ciiambcrs are the 
best. 

jSm-Moin.vRs, arc those which arc 
fixed in the bomb-v'csscls, for bombard- 
ing places by sea ; they are jnade some- 
whcit longer, and much heavier than 
the land mortars. 

X6/«t/-MoiiTAR-BnD.«, are made of 
'very solid tiinl>er, and placed upon very 
strong timber fruiiies, fixed iu the bomb 
keteb; to wliich a pintle is attached in 
such a manner, that the bed may turn 
round. The fore part of these beds is 
an aic of a circle, describeti 4 .fioin the 
same centre as the pintle-hole. 

jS^oweyMoRTA ns, serve to throw stones 
into tlie enemy's works, w'hea near at 
hand; such as from the town into the 
trendies in the covert-way, or upon 
the glacis ; and from these trenches into 
the town. The bore is terminated by 
two quadrants of a circle, terminated by 
tlie reinforce and lines drawn from the 
ends of the cylinder, made to lodge tiie 
tonipions parallel to the axis of the mor-* 
tar. The bottom of tlic conic chamber 
is terminated by an arc of .00 degrees, 
and the round part of* the outside is a 
semi-circle. 

Chambers in Mortars, are of dif- 
ferent sorts and* diniensioiis. Mr. Be- 
Udor mentions four; namely, the cylin- 
dric, the spheric, the coiuc, and the 

concave 
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concave or bottled; to which a fifth 
may be added, the parabolic, invented 
by count de Mippe Buckeburg. 

Ctfdndric chambers* This kind of 
chamber is, in our opinion) for all sorts 
■ of mortars under a 13-inch diameter, the 
best. They are the only kind of cham- 
bers that may be conveniently loaded 
with cartridges. Though experience 
demonstrates, tliat concave chambers 
will tljiow the shell farthest of any with 
the same charge, yet, in this case, where 
])ut little powder is required, their en- 
trance would become to<j narrow, and 
conser(ueiitly inconvenient to clean; 
wliercup, when they are cylindric, the 
ditfercnce between the advantages of 
the one and the other will be but tittle, 
and not uLteiided with any inconve- 
niences. . 

Conic chamhc7'Sy arc generally made in 
a circular form at the bottom, so lliat 
* llio sides produced, meet the extremities 
of the diameter at the rnoulh; it being 
imagined, wo suppose, that the powder 
acts in right lines parallel to the sides 
of the cliamber ; but, as that is not the 
case, we conclude, contrary to Bolidor 
and others, that the conic chambers arc 
th('. worst of ail. 

Spheric chambers^ are much inferior 
to the cylindric or concave; for it is well 
known by tlie properties of geometry, 
that when a cylinder and a frustum of a 
cone occupy e((ual spaces, the surface of 
the cone is always greater than that of 
the cyliiuler. Hence, if the entrance of 
these chambers be not made very nar- 
row, coiitrury to practice, as denion- 
Mrated Mr. Muller, in his second 
edition of artillery, page 38, of the in- 
troduction, and the examples that fol- 
low, we conclude tliat these and the 
conic chambers are the worst. 

Concave chambers. The advantage of 
these kinds of chambers consists in this, 
that; their entrance may be made nar- 
rower than that of any other form; and 
practice has sulliciently proved it. Yet, 
when the entrance is so small as not to 
admit a man's hand, they are not easily 
cleaned : for which reason all 13 and 
10-inch mortars should have concave 
chambers, and •the others cylindric ones. 

Parabolic chambers. These chambers, 
being tlie widest of any, may therefore 
be included among the worst ; as it .is 
not the inwar^l figure of the chamber, 
but its entrance^ which produces the 


effect; because the smaller it is, the 
nearer it reduces the effect into the 
direction of the shell. It has, however, 
one advantage, namely, that the shells 
will have no windage. 

Mortar, in 7nUitari/ architecture^ a 
composition of lime, sand,&c. mixed up 
with water, tlnit serves as a cement to 
bind tlie stones, See. of any building. 
Mine sand makes weak mortar, and tlie 
rounder the sand, the stronger the luoi^ 
tar ; and if the sand is washed before it 
is mixed, so luiich the better. 

The proportion of lime and sand for 
making mortar is extr^-inely variable. 
Some use three parts of pit-sand, and 
two of river-sand, to one of lime; others, 
a projiortion of sand to qnick-iime, as 
36 to 35. It should be well mixed, and 
beat every 24 hours fora \^t:ek together, 
letting it llien lie fur a week more; and 
when it is used, must be beat and iriixed 
again. By this means it will make good 
mortar, tiiougli the lime is but iiidif' 
ferent. 

Mortar for water-courses, cisterns^ 
&c. is made of lime and liog*s lard; 
sometimes mixed with the juice of figs, 
and sometimes with liquid pitch, which 
is first slaked with wine; and, after ap- 
plication, it is w'ashed over with linseed 
oil. 

Morta Mf 07 furnaces, &c. is made witli 
red clay wrought in water, wherein horse 
dung and chinincy-soot have been steep- 
ed; by wliicli a salt is cuminuninited to 
the water, that binds the clay, and 
makes it fit to endure the fire. I'he 
clay must not be too fat, lest it should 
be subject lo chinks: nor too lean or 
sandy, lest it should not bind enough. 

Mortar, made of terras, pozolana, 
tile-dust, or cinders, is mixed and pre- 
pared in the same manner as common 
mortar ; only these ineredients are mix- 
ed with lime instead of sand in a due 
proportion, which is lo be in equal quan-^ 
tides. As this mortar is to be used in 
aquatic buildings, the lime should be ilia 
very best. • 

In forlifications, docks, or pfers c»f 
harbours, you should lay all the works 
under water with terras-mortar, and 
the rest of the facings, both within and 
■ without, with cinder or tile-dust mor- 
tar, for a^out two feet deep. 

Mortar butterp. We are informed 
that a floating mortar battery, for the 
boq^bardiiieut of tlic enemy’s ports, has 
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l^n invented by Mr. Congreve, son of 
general Conejreve, of the artillery, 
iMrbich is proof both aj^ainst shells and 
red hot balls. It is said to be so con- 
trived, that though provideci both with 
masts and sails for any voyage, yet 
it can be securely disposed of in less 
than a quarter of an hour, so that the 
battery then presents nothing but a 
mere hull, with sloping sides, upon the 
water, which is rowed by forty men 
under cover of the bomb-proofs, and 
may, by the peculiar construction of 
the masts and rigging, be brought un- 
der sail again cas expeditiously as dis- 
mantled. Tlie rudder and moorings 
are entirely under water, and protected 
by the bomb-proof, so that no disajh- 
pointment as to them can possibly arise. 
The battery is armed with four large 
mortars for bombardment, and four 
42-pounder carronades for self-defence, 1 
thougli) from being covered with plates 
and bars of iron, she can neither bo set 
fire to, nor carried by boarding. Four 
such vessels, though tliey are not more 
than 250 tons burthen each, and draw 
less than 12 feet water, would throw 
upwards of 500 shells into any place in 
one tide, and with the greatest effect 
itnd precision, both because from their 
construction they have nothing to ap- 
rehend from approaching the enemy’s 
atteries, and ^'cuiise, from the pecu- 
liar contrivance of the mortar-beds, the 
elevation of the mortars is not affected 
by the rolling or pitching of the vessel. 
Several of our most eminent naval men 
have seen and approved of the con- 
trivance; and, it is said, that Ministers 
have attended to this gentloman’s plans, 
and have it in contemplation to insti- 
tute, with idl expedition, vigorous and 
regular bombardments of such of the 
enemy’s ports as contain any consider- 
able accumulation of their flotilla. 

* MORIELLA, MORTKIXO, or 
MORTILLA TOVWR, a small cas- 
tle erected for the defence of a coast. 
According to Captain Gfose, the word 
is derived 0*om Morta, from whence 
mote or innat which anciently signified 
a castle. Thus morta de Winder is used 
for Windsor Castle, in the agreement 
between King Stephen and Henry Duke 
pf Normandy. So that Moristta may 
readily be considered as tlie diminutive 
of Morta. 


There are, however, some very re- 
spectable authorities which difler from 
the above etymology, from which we 
have selected. the ^following : 

Mortello, Mertola, or much more 
probably Martello Towers, from the 
Italian “ Sonuf'e le Campana a Martel* 
lo,*' to sound the alarm bell ; which, in 
parts of Italy (as the Carillons are in 
Flanders, &c.), is struck by hammers. 
Thus also, Beacon-Points in ('.'Orsica and 
Greece, are called Martclh Cape. In 
old French also, the word, for the same 
thing (now marteau), was Martel ; and 
" Martel en tete,** the old adage for a 
rumour of annoyance and alarm. Though 
this might derive too from the popular 
abhorrence of Charles Martel’s qdmini- 
stration ! that daemon of taxation ! the 
4 )rovcrl)ial curse of his country, for 
oppressions and impositions the most 
abominably vile! Mortello has no dis- 
coverable affinity to any place, lan- 
guage, or known man. For Mertola^ 
tliere i ?, only, the name of a place in 
the West of Spain. 

The effectual resistance which can be 
made by a sintill party, in one of these 
towers, is sufficiently proved by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Lord 
Hood, dated Victory, St. Fiorenzo, Fe- 
bruary 22, 1794: 

I “ On the 7th, Commodore Linzee 
anchored in a bay to the westward of 
Martella Point, with the several ships 
and transports under his command.— 
The troops were mostly landed that 
evening, and possession taken of a height 
which overlooks the tower of Mortella, 
The next day, the General ^)undas) 
and Commodore lieing of opinion that 
it was advisable to attack the tower from 
the bay, the Fortitude and Juno were 
ordered against it, without making the 
least impression, by a cannonade conti- 
nued for two hours and a half; and tlie 
former ship being very much damaged 
by red hot shot, both liauled off. The 
walls of the tower were of a prodigious 
thickness, and the parapet, where there 
were two eighteen-pounders, was lined 
with bass junk, five feet from the walls, 
and filled up with sand ; and although 
it was cannonaded from* the height for 
two days, within 150 yards, and appear- 
ed in very shattered state, the enemy 
still held out; but a few hot shot setting 
fire to the bass, made thenkcall for tjuar- 
• * ter. 
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ter. Ttie number of men in the tower 
was thirty-three; only two were wound- 
ed, and those mortally." 

MORTES-PflyM, Fr, Soldiers that 
were paid for the constant duty of a 
•town or fortified place, both in time of 
peace and war. Infanti'y regiments, 
which were occasionally stationed in 
citadels and garrisoned- towns, took the 
right of tile Moi'tethpaj/rSj and had the 
precedence in chusing lodgings. 

MOR'riERS Fierriers, Fr. See 
Stone Moutaus. 

Mortikii Perdreau ou d Ferdreaux, 
Fr. Sec Partridge Mortar. 

Mori ier d (a Cuhorn, Fr. A small 
mortar which is used only to throw gre- 
nades. It is so called from that cele- 
brated Aigincer, who first adopted it. 

MORTISE, a hole cut in wood, so 
that another piece may he fitted into it. 

Lrs MORTS, Fr. Tlie dead on a field 
t>f battle aj'e so called. 

MOT, Fr. Parole, watchword.— 
This word bears the same import in 
French that it docs in English. Sec 
Parole. 

Danner le Mor, Fr. To give the 
parole, or watchword. 

Alter prendre le Mot, Fr. To go for 
the parole or watchword. 

On Ventoifa porter le Mot, Fr, he 
was sent witli the parole or watchword. 

In the French service parole and coun- 
iernign are frequently comprehended 
under the word fHot, viz. Le mot qiCon 
avoit donne le jour da combiUj ctoit 
Saint Louis et Fai'is ; whicli according 
to the English mctiiod of giving out or- 
ders WOUI 4 have stood thus: — Parole 
St. Louis, countersign Paris. Sec Mots. 

Mot du guet, Fr. See Guet. 

Mot de liallienient, Fr. A word gi- 
ven to any armed body of men, who 
either attack or are attacked, and which 
serves as a rallying point amongst them. 
At the. battle of Malplaquet the com- 
manding oiiicer of the regiment of Na- 
varre gave out in orders as a mot de rallie- 
menty Notre dame de frappe~fort, or our 
holy lady (meaning the virgin) that 
strikes home. The virgin was the re- 
gimental patroness ; and the term had 
such an effect uptm the soldiers, that 
they fought with unusual intrepidity. 
So true is the remark, that a disposition 
to pleasantry among tlie French, mani- 
fests itself on the most trying, and most 
melancholy occasions. * 
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MOTHIR al Mooluc. In Indian 
foriitication, barricadoes, intrenclunents, 
or breastworks, are so called. 

MOTION, is defined to be the conti- 
nued and successive change of place. 
There are three general laws of motion : 

1. Thai a body always perseveres in its 
state of rest, or of uniform motion' in a 
right lino, till by some external force it 
be made to ciiange its place : for as a 
body is passive in receiving its motion, 
and the direction of its motion, so it 
retains them without any change, till it 
be acted on by boniething exterAal.-«i 

2 . The second general la^ of motion is, 
that the change of motion is propor- 
tional to the force impressed, and is 
produced in the right line in which that 
force acts. 3. The tliird general law 
of motion is, that aiTion ami re-actiou 
are equal, with opposite directions, and 
are to be estimated always in the same 
right line. 

Motion. A word bearing the same 
signification in the British service, as 
terns does in the French. It is pecu- 
liarly appliciihle to the manual and pla- 
toon exercise; us, draw ramrody which 
is done in two motions: — Tirez la ba* 
guette en deu r ferns. Motion, in a mi- 
litary sense, is distinguished from move* 
inent, inasmuch as the former applies 
specifically to something done by an in- 
dividual, with uu instrument of war, as 
handling the rnusquet; whereas the lat- 
ter is geiu'rally understood to mean the 
different changes, 6cc. which are made 
ill evolutions, ^c. Motion is the par- 
ticular adjunct of the manual, and 
movement that of evolution. The 
French make the same distinction with 
respect to Maniement. 

Motion, {MouvementyFr.) generally 
so called, a continual and successive 
change of place. 

Motion equal or uniformy (nuyve^ 
merit ^gal, ou uniforme ) that by which ,a 
body runs equal spaces in equal times; 
such are the motions of celestial bodies. 

Motion absultHe, ( movement ahsolup 
Fr.) is a mutation or change of absolute 
space, and its celerity is measured' ac- 
cording to absolute space. 

Motion relative, (mmvement relatify 
Fr.) is ^ change or mutation of relative 
place, and its celerity is measured ac- 
cording to relative space. 

Motion equally accelerated, ( mouve^ 
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^ment uniformcmcnf. accUirt^ Fr.) is such 
\vhfjse velocity equally increases in 
equal times. 

Motion equally retarded^ (mauve- 
fnent unifhrmemcnt retardt ) is such 
whose velocity equally decreases, in 
equal times, till the body conies to rest. 

Moiioxs of an army, (mouvemens 
d^une anuce, I’r. ) are the various 
changes which it undergoes in march- 
ing from one place to another; these 
are more generally understood by the 
“ term movement. 

Motions mililaires, Tv. This term 
was formerl}’^used among the French 
to signify the various evolutions which an 
arinv or regiment might be put tlirongh. 
It has been succeeded by i-volutiom 
fiiilUuires^ which seems a more compre- 
hensive expression. 

Motions of the jirclock durinff the 
mmnual and platoon cj^crcisc. Motion 
in tliis sense is oxpresscfl hy terns among 
the French. These consist of those 
prescribed methods which have been 
explained under Manual. 

it is observed in the General Uegu- 
lations, page 22, tliat every recruit in 
tlie British service, must be taught and 
practised in the following motions of 
the firelock until he be perfect in them; 
they being necessary for the ease of 
the soldier in the course of tlic exer- 
cise : — Supportinft arms, carrying arms, 
ordering arms, standing at case, atten- 
tion^ shouldering from the order; and, 
we presume, sixuring arms, especially 
as it is now introduced in the new ma- 
nual. 

The recruit must be accustomed to 
tarry his arms for a considerable time 
together ; it is most essential he should 
do so, and not be allowed to support 
them so often as is practised. We cer- 
tainly agree with the sensible compiler 
of the General Rules and Regulations 
when he says, that long currying arms 
is not a position oT too much constraint, 
the new mode of carrying (which is 
with extended arm), is certainly less fa- 
tiguing than supporting, since the for- 
mer leaves the circulation of the blood 
free, and the latter binds the soldier’s 
arm at the elbow, /fhe French allow 
great latitude in carrying the inusquet, 
especially in marching and manoeuvring. 
Tlie men are frequently pennitted to 
slope arms. 

Motion compound ( mouvement rom- 


pose, Fr.) is the motion of one body im- 
pelled by two different powers. 

Motion of projection (mouvement de 
projection, l?r.), that by which bodies 
are impelled through the air, or through 
any other fluid. A shell which is 
forced out of a mortar by means of 
inflammable gunpowder has a motion 
of projection. 

Motion n/' vihration, or vibrating 
motion (moimmeni de vibration, Fr.), 
is the circular motion of a body, which 
is generally round or s])herical. 

Motion of undulation, or utidulating 
mot ion,, (mouvement d* undulation, Fr.) 
a circular motion which is porceptihle 
in water, when any hard substance is 
tlirown into it. 

Mo r IONS of a7i enemy, (mouvement 
d'un ennemi, Fr.) The dilfercnt marclu»s, 
positions, &c. wdiich an enemy takes, 
arc so called. 

To vcutch the Motions of an nimy 
(g7iHtcr u?i etmemi, Fr.) To keep a 
good look-out hy means of a regular 
conmmnication between head cpuirters, 
and the outposts of your army. On a 
large scale, the business of an army of 
observation is chiefly confined to this 
species of service. On a more limited 
one, the duty is frequently entrusted to 
partisans and liglit troops. 

Motion (fa bimtb or bull. The jno- 
gress which a bomb or hall makes 
through the air may be said to consist 
of iliree sorts, after it has been deli- 
vered out of the mortar, or emitted 
from a gun or musquet. These are 

The violent Motion, or first explo- 
sion, when the powder hasjkvorked its 
effect upon the ball, so far as the bomb 
or bull may be supposed to uioxe in a 
right line. 

'The mixed Motion, or yielding im- 
pulse, when the natural weight of the 
bomb or ball begins to overcome the 
force which was given by the giyipow- 
dcr. 

The natural Motion, or exhaustion 
of the first impulse. This occurs when 
the bomb or ball is fulling to the ground. 

To Motion a thing, to propose it in 
a military or civil meeting. 

Motion, This word has been 
adopted by the French, to convey the 
same meaning that it does in English, ^ 
namely, a proposition ; hence appuyer 
la motion dans une assemblies to sup- 
port a motion in a public assembly or 
meeting. 
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mepting. DtUherer sur la motion^ to 
deliberate upon the motion. Retirer 
sa mgtion, to withdraw one’s motion. 
Rejecter la motion to tlirow out the mo- 
tion. 

• MOTS d^ordre et de raUiement, Fr. 
In a recent publication written by Paul 
Thicbault, adjutant general on the 
French staff, the follov\iug explanation 
is given of paroles and countersigns, 
winch may be considered as the free 
translation of iVfufs, with this exception, 
that the mot de ralUement seems pecu- 
liarly used in the French service.— 
Among us the parole and countersign 
only are practised, and their distinct 
import seems so little understood, that 
we shall not hesitate to give the whole 
article Aom the French. 

The Mots dWdre et de rallicment, 
consist of three distinct and separate 
words, which are chosen for the specific 
purpose of enabling tlie soldiers belong- 
ing to the same army, to be in perfect 
intelligence with one another, especially 
during the night. 

These three words are composed in 
the following manner, vi/. Le Mot 
d^ordre, or what we call the parole, 
must be taken from the name ot some 
deceased person, to which must be added 
that of some town or coiiiitry. 

The mot de ralliement must consist 
of a substantive, which docs not relate 
either to tlje name of a man, the 
name of a town, or the name of a 
country. 

These tlirce words arc given out 
every morning from lieml quarters, and 
aie delive|;e(i, scaled up, to the officers 
of the dilferent guanl>, and to those 
persons who are entrusted w itii the com- 
mand of an outpost, or have the charge 
of a pat role. 

The Mot d^ordre, or parole, must 
never be confided beyond otlicers and 
non-commissioned officers; the mot de 
ralliement may in some cases be given 
to sentinels that are stationed at some 
distance from the outposts; but those 
should invariably consist of old soldiers, 
whose fidelity and courage can be de- 
pended on. 

The mol d'orthe, or parole, as well as 
the mot de ralliement y is always given 
out from head quarters; nor ought any 
general or commanding officer to take 
upon himself to alter either^ except un- 


der circumstances so peculiarly urgent, 
that tlie good of the service would jus- 
tify the change. Among these circum- 
stances nuiy he considered, the desertion 
of a sentinel from the out-post, and the 
strong presumption, that the enemy has 
been made acquainted with the words, 
6itc. Whelle^’el• this necessity occurs, 
all the commanding officers who have 
any coimnunicalion with that f|uarter 
from whence the parole was issued, 
should instantly be made acquainted 
with the alteration. 

With respect to the manner in which 
these words are to be deljyered out, and 
the frequency of their circulation, the 
whole must depend upon circumstances. 
When an army or body of troops lies at 
some distance from the enemy, they 
are usually forwarded to the different 
quarters, camps, or cantonments, for 
five, ten, or fifteen days together. When 
close to an enemy, they are given out, 
as we have already oliscrvcd, every day. 
When theVe is no ground to apprehend 
a surprize or attack, one word will be 
sufficient for each day : but, in ci'itical 
cases, the parole must be changed two 
or three limes during the night. If se- 
veral corps are cantoned together, the 
mot d*ordre. or parole, must be sent to 
the otficer commanding in the canton- 
ment. When the troops are encamped, 
it is generally sent to the commanding 
officer of each regiment, and seldom to 
the commandant of each iirigade. 

11ie ///of, or parole, must always be 
given out during the day, except in 
cases of emergency ; and it must never 
ho delivered to any person, unless the 
individual who is entrusted with it be 
fully convinced, that he is authorised 
to receive it. It ought indeed to be 
given personally to him only to whom 
it is addressed by name— iifanue/ des 
Adiudans-(jcnerau.i', p. llS-13-14: 

MOITO, Any sentence, either with 
or witliout a badge Jiy which any regi- 
ment is particularly distinguished; as, 
for example, tlic 3d of foot, or Buffs, 
have a griffin embossed 'as their badge, 
and tlic motto, Vclerifrondescit honored 
The various military orders have also 
different mottos. See Gartcr, BAtH, 
Thistle, &c. also Devise, Fr. 

MOUCI}ARD, Fr. a domestic spy, 
an infunner. Among the French it more 
particularly means a person who is em- 
4 A . ployed 
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ployed to watch tlie nioiions of any 
marked man. Creatures of this infa- 
mous, although perhii}/a necessary, class, 
were constaruly atialhed to the police 
of France. 'I’lie term is known amongst 
us. These CciitlcmcJi have been called, 
humourously enough, Hiportcir.. In a 
military sejit>.^ neither llic term nor the j 
practice can he properly understood; 
at least we should hope so, as it is be- 
iicatli the high mind of a soldier to fetch 
find carry, 

MOVEABLE PIVOT. When the 
^ivot fiank of any body of men ilesta ibes 
in the wheel ta smaller circle than the 
wheeling flank, the wlieel is said to 
he made on a moveable pivot. 

MOVEMENT, {immx'cnient, Fr.) — 
Under this term are comprehended all 
the different evolutions, marches, coun-», 
termarches and manu'uvres which are 
made in tactics fur the purpose of re- 
treating from, or of approacinng to- 
wards an enemy. It also includes the | 
various dispositions %vhich take place 
in pitching a camp, or arranging a line 
of battle. The science of military move- 
ments forms one of the principal fea- 
tures in the character of a great com- 
mander. If he be full of resources in 
tlys important branch, he luuy often- 
times defeat un enemy without even 
coming to blows; for to coisctal one’s 
movements requires great art and much 
ingenuity. 

JVIovEMEXT. According to the Re- 
gulations, printed by authority, eveiy 
insptjcting general i'* directt d to M j»ort 
minutely and comparatively nn the per- 
formance by each hailalion of the meat 
leading points of movement. Tic is par- 
ticularly to obsei\c and specify 
Whether or not 

The original formation is according 
to order. The inarches are made with 
accuracy, at the required tiruos and I 
length of step, and on such objects as 
are given. • 

The proper rlistances in column and 
echclloii are at all tiiifes preserved. 

The wheelings are made just, and in 
the manner prescribed. 

The forinatlons into I'ue are made 
true, witlioiit false openings, or neces- 
sity of correction. 

The officers arc alert in tf\eir changes 
of situation, €:xact in their oxvn per- 
sonal movements^ and loud, decided, 
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and pointed, in their words of com- 
mand. 

The march in line is unifoiiniy steady, 
without floating, opening, or closing. 

The march in tile, close, firm, and 
without lengthening out. 

The officers, and under officers, give 
the aids required of them with due 
quickness mid precision. 

Hurry and unnecessary delay, arc 
equally avoided. 

In the firings the loading is quick, 
the levelling is iust, the oflicers ani- 
mated and exact in their commands.— 
See p. 270 , Infantry Regulations. 

Movements. In cavalry movements 
the followii I- cat leading points should 
be at tended to by everv iiisjK'etiiig ge- 
neral, independent oftlie circumstances 
whi<’h relate to the liress and general 
appearance of man and horse, the ex- 
ercise on foot, &r. &c. 

Ho must particularly observe and spe- 
cify in his communications to the coin- 
munder in chief, 

Whether or not 

The original formation of squadrons 
and regiments be according to order. 

The marches made with accuracy, at 
the pares lequired, and on such objects 
as have been given. 

Tlie proper distances in column aie 
at all times preserved. 

The wheelings arc made quick, just, 
and ill llu' manner prescribed. 

I’ll'* formatifiiis into line are made 
true m tbi? intiMidcd diicctioii, without 
false opeiiinLS or nci'cssiiy of correc- 
tion; or that coiTtctioiis, when neces- 
sary, are instantly made. ^ 

The rliaiiges of position are made with 
due; celerity and justness. 

The officers aie alert in their changes 
of situation, exact in their own personal* 
movements, and loud, decided, and 
pointed in their words of command. 

The march in line is uniformly steady, 
without opening, floating, or closing. 

Tile flank march is compact, tirm, 
and without impropcily lengthening 
out. 

The oiheers and under officers give 
the aids required of them with due 
quickness and precision. 

N. B. Hurry and delay in military 
movements, are two extremes which 
should be equally avoided. 

Li the flrings, the loading is quick, 
» the 
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the levelling is just, ^ndthe othccrshrm 
in their command. 

The ofliccrs, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and men ride well, and the iiorses 
are active, vigorous, and well broken.— 
'Sec p, 341, Cavalry Regulations. 

Movements, in a general sense, may 
be considered under the tbilowingheads, 
viz. 1st, OlFensive movements; the great 
advantage which attends this movement, 
consists in the measure having been 
previously determined upon, and a con- 
sequent preparation made fur rapid exe- 
cution before the design is obvious. — 
Much, however, will depend, upon the 
justness of the distances, and of the 
march in column, luiving been so taken 
as to a]low of decisive operations. — 
Manoeuvre will chiclly operate where an i 
enemy is inferior in number, inexpert in 
movement, weakly posted, and where 
the weak point is found oul, and is at- 
tacked before he can move to strengthen 
It. 

Counter MovrMEr;TS of defence^ are 
movements calculated to defeat any pre- 
meditated attack. According to the 
Regulations they may be brielly ex- 
plained, by observing, that if the flank 
of one body is thrown forward, that of 
the other may by similar means be 
thrown hack. If one lx)dy prolongs its 
line to outflank, the otiier may by the 
came movement maintain its relative 
situation. Whatever change of posi- 
tion is made by one body, the other 
may counteract ll by a similar change. 
If the wing of one bi)dy is refused, tlie 
wing of the other may be advanced to 
seize an aikantage. 

MovEMiiJiTs of prtvioua formation, 
are military dispositions winch every 
general jnui^t have carefully digested, 
before lie advaiu’es upon a direct line 
of oftensive opcraticjns. A body of 
troops, which has a considerable march 
to make previous to the attack, must 
always approach an enemy in one, or 
more columns, at open or other dis- 
tances, according to circumstances. — 
Some general knowledge of an enemy’s 
situation, determines the manner in 
which he is to be approached, the com- 
position of the 'columns, the Hank of 
each which leads, and tlieir combina- 
tion in forming. A nt'arpr view deter- 
. mines a perseverance first direc- 

tion, or a change in the leading Hanks, 
aud direction of the colunlus, in order 


to form in the most speedy and advan- 
tageous maiuier. 

Movements of attack, are made by 
bodies of men advancing in line or co- 
lumn to attack an opposing onemy.-^ 
When a considerable bod^ of troops is 
to act offensively, it must torin in line at 
latest within 1‘200 or 1500 puces of a 
posted enemy, unless the ground parti- 
cularly favour, and cover from the lire 
of the artillery, the enfilade of which is 
what cliiefly prevents bcidics in column 
from approaching nearer; and that 
space, under tlic unceasing fire of their 
ow'ii artillery, troops in Iftie will march 
over in 18 ininutc''. 

Movements of attack, when they ara 
made from a parallel position, must be 
cither in line, or by a flank of the line 
in echcllon, that flank being reinforced^ 
and the other refused ; or from a new 
and advantageous position taken up, and 
not provided against by the enemy.— 
From oblique position the attack is di- 
rected against a comparatively weak 
point of the enemv. Attacks from the 
center are more liable to he enfiladed^ 
and ar(^ sooner guarded against than 
from the flank. 

Movemj’.nts of retreat, are com- 
binations of coJupms of march, covered 
by positions, and a strong rear guard. 
Troops arc orca‘»ionally taken out of the 
retiring columns of march, to occupy 
positions and heights; they remain till 
the rear has pas&eil, and then Viecoine 
the rear guard; this they continue to he, 
till they find other troops in like manner 
posted; these fast in tlieir turn become 
also the rear guard, and in this way are 
the troops of columns in such situations 
relieved. A rear guard will fall back by 
the retreat in line. — the chequered rc-* 
treat — the pamige of linen — tlie echcllon 
changes of position, fsce page 376, /a- 
Jantri/ Regulations, 

Movements in echcllon of the line.^-^ 
Echellon, or diagonal* movements, espe- 
cially of a great corps, are calculated 
not only to disconcert an enemy, but 
likewise to enable the army, which 
adopts them, either to make a partial 
attack, or a gradual retreat. The at- 
tack may be formed from the center^ or 
from either of tlic wings reinforced.— 
If successful, the divisions move up into 
line to improve the advantage: if re- 
pulsed, they are in a good situation to 
4 A 3 proteet 
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protect the retreat. In advancing, the j 
several bodies nnne independent act i 
freely, and arc ready to assist: in ic- ‘ 
tiring, tliey fall gra<luiilly back on each 
Other, and tliereby give mutual aid and . 
support. Kchellon movements, in fact, 
comprize with’n' themselves all the es- i 
sential principles of extension and com- [ 
pression, whicli are found in close or ' 
open column, with tlie additional ad- 
vantage of being better ada[)tcd to throw 
a considerable line into an oblique po- 
sition, of presenting a narrow front, 
with the means of increasing it at plea- 
sure, uiiexpoSed to the enemy’s fire, 
and of diminishing it with the same fa- 
cility and safety. 

Uchellon Mov'f.mlnts an an oblique 
line, are best calcuhitrd to ontwing an 
enemy, or to jnerjtrve the points of i 
appui of a wing; possessing this advan- | 
tage, that such movement may not be * 
perceptible to the enemy, as it copsists 
of short and independent lines, which, 
when seen at a distance, appear as if a 
full line. 

Kchellon movements by half batta- I 
lions or less, are made by tlieir direct- 
ing Hank, which is always the one ad- 
vanced from, or wheeled to. Kchellon 
tnoveinents by wliole battalions, are go- 
verned by their aiKanred serjeaiits, — 
Echelloii movements by several batta- 
lions, are made in line, each by its own 
center, and the w'hole by the battalion 
liext tlie directing ilank. See page 324, 
Infanlri/ Regulations. 

Movemln'js that arc made in face of 
an enemy. ( Mouvemens decant Cennemi, 
Fr.) There is no operation in w'ar which 
requires so much nicety, precision, and 
judgment, as that of retreating in the 
presence of an enemy. Every movement 
from the direct line of buttle is more or 
Jess critical; but wdien a regiment is 
obliged to retire under the eye, and per- 
Iiaps the fire of a pursuing foe, the ift- 
niost presence of mind is required in 
the officers wlio coi;imaiid, and the 
greatest steadiness in the men. In a 
situation of tliis sort it becomes the pe- 
culiar duty of the major, to see that 
every change of manoeuvre, and every 
movement, he made with promptitude 
and accuracy. For although he is su- 
bordinate to others, and milst, of course, 
follow superior directions, yet so much 
'of (he executive duly rests with hini^ 


tiint his character and abilities, as an 
officer, will be more conspicuous on 
these occasions tlia'n in any other. The 
movements of a cxirps which retreats, 
consist ill retrograde marches, in line, by 
alternate companies, in column, by 
wings, or in square. 

Eventail or Fan Movement. This 
movement is performed on the march, 
and must be begun at a distance behind 
the line, proportionate to the body which 
is to oblique and form. It may be ap- 
plied to one battalion, but hardly to a 
more considerable body, which w'ould 
lind great dilliculty in the execution. It 
gives a gradual increase of front during 
a progressive movement. With justness 
it can be made on a frtjiit divisjon only, 
not on a central or rear one: in propor- 
tion us the learling platoon shortens its 
stop, w ill tiio. one behind it, and succes- 
sively each other, come up into line with 
it. As soon as the colours of the bat- 
talion come up, they become the lead- 
ing point. Although it is an operation 
of more difficulty, yet if the leading di- 
vision continues the ordinary, and the 
obliquing ones take the ({nick step, till 
they successively are up with it, a bat- 
talion column which is placed behind 
the flank of a line, may, in this maimer, 
(luring the march, and when near to the 
enemy, gradually lengthen out that line. 
For the maimer in which it is perform- 
ed, see page 170, of Rules and Regula- 
tions, l\irt III. 

Vourff or Quick Movement. This 
movement is frequently resorted to when 
the head of a considerable open column 
in march arrives at or neav the point 
from which it is to take an oblique jio- 
sition, facing to its then rear, and at 
which points its third, fourth, or any 
other named battalion, is to be placed. 

The justness of the movement depends 
on the points in the new direction being 
taken up quickly, and with precision. 
Ou the previous determination that a 
certain battalion, or division of a batta- 
lion, shall pass or halt at the point of in- 
tei’scction ; and that every part of the 
column which is behind that battalion, 
shall tlirow itself into open column on 
the new line behind tfie point of inter- 
section, ready to prolong or to form the 
line whenever it comes to its turn. 

This movement will often take place 
in the change of position of a second 
' line. 
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line, and is pertbriAed by all those that 
are beliind the division, which is to stop 
at the point where the old and new lines 
intersect. And at all times when the 
open column changes into a direction 
‘on which it is to form, and that the di- 
vision which is to he placed at the point 
of entry can be determined, it much fa- 
cilitates the operation to make every 
thing behind that division gain the new 
line as quick as possible, vvitliout wait- 
ing till the iicad of liie column liaits. 

Ibr elucidation, See. see pages 311 
and 312, Part IV. of Rules and Regu- 
lations. 

iMOU FLE, iV. a sort of stuffed glove. 
It is coiniiioii among the French to siiy, 
ILnefaut pas p alter mm mmijles; figu- 
ratively meaning, that no dangerous en- 
terprise ouglit to be undertaken witli-, 
out sutlicieiit force to cany it into exc- 
CLilion. 

• IMOUILLAGE, IV. anchorage. 

MOUILLER, Fr, to anchor; to let 
go tlic anciior. 

MOUJ^Db, vessels used in casting 
shot for guns, muskets, carbines, and 
pistols: the fir^it are of iron, used by 
the founders, and the others by the ar- 
tillery in llie field, and in garrison. 

Laboratory Moirms, are made of 
wood, for filling and driving all sorts of 
rockets, and cartridges, &c. I 

JMOULUlNCfS, of a gu-n or mortar y 
arc all the eminent parts, as squares or 
rounds, which serve for ornaments: such 
as the breech-mouldings. The rings, &c. 
are also called mouldings. 

MUD EE, Fr. See M o u ld. 

Mouli* de fusee volante, Fr. a piece 
of round wood used in li reworks. j 

MOULIN, IV. a mill. I 

Mourn N d bras portat 'f It. a species I 
of hand-mill, which was invented in 
France by Le Sieur de La vault, ami 
which has been found extremely useful 
to troops on service. Ten of these mills 
may be conveniently placed on one 
wagon. 

MOULIN ET, Fr, a capstan, turn- 
stile, &c. 

MOUND, in old military books, is a 
term used fur a bank or rampart, or 
other defence, particularly that which 
is made of eiu-th. 

MOUNTEFl, an alarm to mount, or 
. go upon some warlike expedition. 

Half or small MOUNTINGS. The 
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shirt, shoes, stock, and hose, or stock- 
ings, wliich wej-e formerly furnished by 
the colonels or commandants of corps 
every year. This mode of distrihulion, 
which engendered a multiplicity of 
abuses, has been abolished by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of )Jork: in lieu of 
which a regulation has taken place, that 
(if honestly attended to) must be highly 
beneficial to tiie soldier. 

liy a regulariuii, dated April the 9tli|| 
IBiM), ill lieu of the small articles of 
clothing, which were auiuudlv given, by 
the colonels of legiiuents, to iion-coiii- 
iiiissioned uflicers and jfiivate soldiers, 
and were called small or /;«//* nuumtiiig, 
two pair of go«)d shoes, of the value of 
five shillings and sixpence each, have 
been substituted. These slmcs are to 
be provided in conformity to a pattern 
lodged at the ollice of the coinptrolleis 
of the accumpts of the army ; and pat- 
terns of the shoes are to he ap])roved 
and sealed by the general olhcers of the 
Clothing Board, at tlie same time, and 
in like manner, as for the clothing; 
one pair is to be delivered out at the an- 
nual period of elothing, and the oilier 
pair at the end of six months from chat 
time; ;ind in order to prevent tlie injury 
that the shoes might sustain, from re- 
maining a long time in store in the East 
and West Indies, they are to be for- 
warded to corps on those stations at 
two different periods, instead of send- 
ing the whole quantity with tlie clolh- 
ing. 

bliouUl the price of good shoes at any 
time e.xcced five shillings and sixpence 
per [lair, the difference, which shall be 
declared by the Cloathing Board at 
their first meeting, on or after the 2jtli 
of April ill each year, is to be charged 
to the I'cspectlve accounts of the non- 
commissioned otiiccrs and soldiers re- 
ceiving them, but with respect to the 
5th battalion of the dOth regimeut, the 
difference is to be taken between four 
shillings and sixpence piiid V the colo- 
nel, and the actual price declared us 
above mentioned. 

The allowance^, directed to be given 
by the colonels, in lieu of tlie foi'in^T 
small articles, called half mounting, aie 
to be regularly Cl edited to the men, and 
to be expeaded for their use, in such ai> 
tides as are suitable to the respective 
climates iu wiiicli they arc serving. 

Non- 
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Non-com misbiaiied ofllcers and sol- 
diers of iiiF.iiitry, dying or discharged 
before tlie completion of a full year, 
from the usual day of delivering the 
annual clothing of their regiments, have 
jio demand whatever on account there- 
of. 

A recruit, who comes into the regi- 
ment after the prop(’r time of the deli- 
very of the clothing, is entitled to a 
pair of shoes at the next delivery of that 
article. 

I'hc compensation money to be given 
to each serjeant in the infantry in lieu 
of lialf-rnountHig is - - 0 11 0 

To each corporal, drummer, 11 0 

and private - - 3 

To MOUNT, is a word variously 
made use of in military matters, as 

Tj Mount Cannon ^ to place any 
])iece of ordnance on its frame, for the 
more easy carriage and niariagement 
of it in iirijig. lienee to dismount is 
to take cannon from any serviceable po- 
sition. 

To Mount a Brcnrlt^ to run up in a 
quirk and determined mainier to any 
breach made in a waU, tS:c. 

To Mount Guards to do duty in a 
town or garrison, in a camp, <ir at out 
quarters. 

To Mount, to place on horsebn^'k, to 
furnish mill horses; as, tuebe tliousand 
men have been well inuinited, without 
any considerable < \pcnce lo the country. 
A cavalry' j-egimtiit may be said to be 
well or ill mounted; in eitlicT of which 
cases, the comiiiaiiding ufliccr is gene- 
rally blaineable or praise-wortliy. 

To mount likewise signilies the act of 
getting on horseback, according to pre- 
scribed military rules: as, to prepare to 
mount, is when the left bund tiles move 
their horses forwards in the manner de- 
scribed under uvAink i/our horses. The 
whole then put their firelocks into the 
buckets, and buckle ihoin on, doubling 
the strap twice roflnd the barrel, come 
to the front of tlie horsev*, fasten the 
links, throw tlicm over &ie horses’ heads 
with (he left hand round the horses’ 
beads, take their swords, and buckle 
them tight into the belt, take the bit 
reins up, then take a lock of the mane, 
and put it into the left Jiand, the left 
feot into the stirrup, and the right hand 
on the caritle of the saddle, waiting for 
the word mount t when they spring 


smartly up, and look to the right of the 
rear. At the next signal, they must 
throw the leg well over the cloak, and 
place themselves well in the saddle, with 
the right hand leaning on- the off hol- 
ster. The men must be careful not to 
check the horses w'ith the bits in mount* 
ing. In mounting and dismounting, the 
hies that move forward must take care 
to keep their horses straight, and at the 
prescribed distances from each other; 
and when inouiUiug, as soon as the 
gloves are on, ladts right, the left 
tiles must dress well to the right, put- 
ting the horses straight, and leaving 
distance enough for the right lilcs to 
come in. 

To Mount a gnu, is cither to put 
the g in into its carriagi^ or else, when 
pill the carriage, Lo raise the mouth 
higher. 

MOUNTAINS, cnlted Great and 
Ltlile St. Bernard, a part of the Alps, 
situated in the Glacieres of Swit'/erland, 
which has been rendered famous in mo- 
dern history by the passage of the 
b’rencli army under Bonaparte, then First 
Consul. The following account is ex- 
tracted from a late French publication, 
and cannot fail of being interesting to 
our military readers, as it is told in the 
))laiti and simple Imiiiuage of a soldier, 
who was present during the whole of 
tliis astonishing campaign. On the 16th 
I of May, IcJOO, tlie van-guard, com- 
I manded by General Lasiies, climbed up 
I the mountain : the Austrians, although 
i greatly inferior in number, defended 
I themselves, step by step, and never dis- 
' appeared till they perceived another 
I corps uf the French army descending 
the inoimtain of the l^ittlc St. Bernard, 
menacing their rear, and absolutely in- 
terrupting their retreat. 

I’he first division of the army, under 
General Watriii, followed the movement 
of the vanguard. 

Until this period of time, neither ar- 
tillery nor ammunition had crossed 
either eminence ; the whole was col- 
lected at St. Peter, (a small village at 
the foot of the mountain) where the 
park of artillery was established. It 
appeared at first impossible to transport 
this heavy and embarrassing ordnance 
across the mountain; however it was 
natural to consider the rpiestiun, zchut it 
au army in the present day without ar- 
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tillery'^ Its necessity in this respect 
was nvanifest and imperious. 

The artillery corps immediately set 
about disinouiiting the cannons, cais- 
sons, forces, &c. piecemeal. Gassendi, 
inspector ot‘ ordnance, gave directions 
for hollowing a number of the trunks of 
trees in the same manner that wood is 
hollowed tor troughs. The pieces of 
cannon were deposited in those ma- 
chines, and after having been drawn up 
theise almost inaccessible heights, by five 
or six fuiiulred men, according to the 
weiglit of metal, were left to slide down 
the strep ilecliviiies. The wheels were 
nirried up on ])oles; and sledges made 
expressly for the purpose at Auxoime, 
conveyed the axle-trec'i, and the empty 
caissons; and lastly, iiiiilcs were loaded 
with iiniiiiunition in boxes made of. 
iir. 

The exertion of a whole battalion was 
requisite for the conveyance of one field 
piece, witli its proportion of uminuni- l 
tion: one half of the regiment could only 
draw the load, while the other half was 
obliged to carry the knapsacks, firelocks, 
cartridge-boxes, canteens, kettles, and 
more espcciallv five days' provisions, in 
bread, meat, salt, and biscuit. 

Such was the commencement of the 
iiuircli of tlie French army across the 
Alps. 

Mounting aw^Dismounting, tchen 
the horses are to be led mcay. It fre- 
quently happens, especially in retreat- 
ing or advancing, that it may be neces- 
sary to cover the defiling of a regiment 
by dismounting a squadron or part of 
one, to fl^ink the mouth of a dcfile.-*- 
This is generally effected by lining the 
hedges, icc. and keeping up u hot fire 
upon the enemy. It follow'S, of course, 
that the horses cannot be linked toge- 
ther, but they must be led away (in a 
retreat) to the most convenient spot in 
the defile fur the men to mount again. 
In advancing they must be led to a spot 
where they will not impede the defiling 
of the regiment, but where they will be 
at hand for the dismounted parties to 
mount. 

Guard MOUNTING, (el la garde 
montante^ Fr.) the hour at which any 
guard is mounted obtains this appella- 
tion, viz. The officers will assemble at 
guard mounting, 

MOURGON, jFV. a man belonging 
to the gali^sTp who plunges into the seu 


to pick uji any thing that may have 
fallen overboard. 

MOUIUH, Fr. to die. 

Mourn R d\tn bcl epic, Fr. a French 
phrase, w hich signifies to fall under the 
hands of an enemy of great skill and 
reputation. 

MOURNF, that part of a lance or 
halhcTt, to winch the steel or blade is 
fixed. 

MOUSER, an ironical term, which 
is sometimes used in the Rritish militia 
to diiatiiiguisli battalion men from llie 
flank companies. U is indeed generally 
applied to tliera by the grenadiers and 
ligrit liohs, meaning, tliar while the lat- 
ter are fletached, the former remain 
in quarters, like cats, to w'atcli the mice, 
bcc. In tlu' line, and among the guards, 
they are called bvff'irs. 

MOUSQCJElV FV. musquet. This 
word, which signifies an old weapon of 
ortcncc that was formerly fired by means 
of a lighted niatcli, has been variously 
used among the French, viz. gros wnus- 
quet, a heavy imisfpu't; tin petit /nous* 
quety a sliort nuis(|uet; un mousquet 
legcr^ a light musquet. 

Recevoir un coup de Mousquet, Fr, 
to receive a musquet shot. 

Porter Ic Mousquet darts une cotw- 
pagnie d*i)ijanteriey Fr. to stand in tlie 
ranks as a toot soldier. 

Mousquet Biscayen, JV. a long 
heavy musquet which is used in fortified 
places to uimoy reconnoitring parties. 

MOUSC^UETADR, Fr. a muscjuet 
shot. II fat tue d^une mousquetade ; 
he was killed by a musquet shot. This 
term is generally used to express a 
smart discharge of musquetry : On a 
entendu une vivc Mousquetade : they 
I have heard a brisk discharge of mus- 
fpietry. 

Essuyer une Mousquetade, Fr. to 
stand or support a discharge of mus- 
quetry. 

MOUSQUFrAIRES, Musketeer?, 
Fr. a body of men so called during the 
old government of France. It consist- 
ed of two companies selected from the 
young men of noble extraction. The 
first company was formed in 1622, by 
Louis XI Jl. out of another company, 
called his Majesty's Carabineers. The 
king was captain, so that the person who 
commanded had only the rank of captain 
lieutenant. The company rexuaiued up> 

•a 
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Oil this footing until 1646, when it was 
reduced at tlie instigation of Cardinal 
Mazarine, who, from personal motives, 
bad taken a derided aversion to it. I^uis 
XI \\ restored it in 1657, by the same 
app<;liation, and increased the establish- 
ment to 150 musketeers. They were 
cominanded by one captain-lieutenant, 
one sjib-lieuteimnt, two ensigns, and two 
quarler-masters. . jj 

The second company, when first j 
created was attached toCnrdinal Maza- 1 
rinc, as his personal guard; but the ofH- ! 
cers received tlieir connnisaions from the ! 
king. An alteration took place in the j 
management of this company in 1060, | 
the men being incorporated with the icst , 
of the troops that were dc'stined for the | 
immediate protection of Ins mujesty’s ' 
person. Ill consequence of ihischapge 
they did duty on foot, but were again 
mounted, in order to accoiiipany the 
expedition against Marsal, which took 1 
place that year. 

I^)uisXIV. named himself captain of 
this .company, as well as of the first; 
and from that period both cotiqiaiiics 
became subject to the same reguhitions, 
with no other (liHercnce, than that of 
precedence as first and second company. 
Prom the your 166.‘b the establishment 
of each company w'as ilOO, exclusive of j 
the oflicers. Tficy were; subsequently | 
reduced to a lower cscahlishment. I tax- 
ing originally been raised to serve on 
foot or horseback, the mousijiieUiiies 
were allovxed drums and fifes when they 
acted as infantry troops; and tnunpeis 
wlien they acted as caxalrv. In 1663 
iiautl'Oyr' xvere substituted for ines and | 
ti^umi'Cts. It Mipposed that mounted | 
druuunen's were first’ used among the j 
Moxisqurtaircij dn Koi. Previous to the 
Kevohuipn each of these roinpanie'> con- 
sisted of one captaiu-liculeuant,t\vo Md> 
Jieutenunts, two ensigns, txxo cornets, 
two aid-majors, eudit qnr.rter-masteis, 
four brigadieis, sixteen suh-hrigadiers, 
six standard-i>eiirer‘«, one en.-ign or co- 
Jour-bt;arer,on(.'hinuiitdaiitl eightx mus- 
keteers, six di’Lunmci'S, four hautboys, 
one coininissai'v, one clinplain, onequur- 
ter-mastor-seijeant, one surgeon, one 
Bputhecary, one blacksmith, one sadler, 
and three treasurers. 

This corps was raised,* not only for 
the purpose of attending his majesty on 
foot or borsc^ck, and of g<nng uu ser- 


vice, as circumstances might require, but* 
it was further intended to be assort of 
military school for the French nobili- 
ty. Several princes, almost all the ge- 
I ncral oHicers, and marshals of France, 
were indebted to this establishment for 
the first elements in military science. 

The officers belonging to tliesc com- 
panies, clothed, armed, and mounted 
tliemselves, without putting government 
to the ex pence of one shilling. Their' 
uniform was a scarlet coat, faced with 
I the same, and a scarlet waistcoat. Those 
I attached to the first company iiad goWl 
i buttons and button-holes, and their 
I coats were edged with gold. Those 
j attached to the second company, had the 
I same ornaments in silver: their hats, in 
! which they wore a white feath'er, xxere 
I laced according to the same distinction, 

I as w'cre likewise their horse cloths and 
‘ holsters. Instead of tlie iuubr[uct, w Inch 
they formerly carried, they were latterly 
armed with a carbine, two [>istols in the 
1 saddle-how, and a sword calculated for 
j infantry or cavalry duty. The briga- 
, diers and siib-brigadicrs, were armed in 
: the same maimer. The quarter-masters, 
when moimtul, had only a sxxord and 
two pistols, but on foot they each car- 
ried a halbert or pike, vidjich they used 
■ as the Serjeants belonging to infantiy 
; reginient.s were iliiected to do. 
i The cloaks iiiul great coals of the 
j mousqiiclaires wcie made of blue cloth 
laced with silver. The quarter-masters, 

. brigadiers, and sub-hrigadiers, wore the 
1 same, with more or loss lace, according 
j to the rank they .held. These cloaks, ^:c. 
were distinguished from th(j[se worn by 
• the rest of the army ; having w-liite 
' crosses sewed before and behind, with 
j red streaks running into the corners or 
I rent rant angles. The first company was 
! marked with red, and the second with 
j yellow streaks. The nniforiii of the 
superior officers, (wlio were generally 
called qffkicrs d hausse-coiy or oflicers 
wearing gengets or breast-plates,) was 
embroidered in gold or silver, according 
to the company which tiiey commanded. 
I'he troop horses of tlie first company, 
were of a white or dapple grey colour ; 
those of the second company were black. 
Each' company had u flag and two 
standards; so that when the mousque- 
taires served on foot, the flag or colour 
was unfurled, aud the standards were 
‘ , cased ; 
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cased ; aud when they were mounted, 
the standai'ds were displaced, and the 
colours cased. The standards belonging 
to the first company represented a bomb 
falling imon a besieged town, with this 
motto: Quoruit etkthum: those of the 
second company bore a bunch of ar- 
rows, with these words underneath; AL~ 
ferius Jovis altera tela. The mousque- 
taires received their colours from the 
king*s hands. 

The mousquetaires never served on 
horseback, except when the king tra- 
villed ; on those occasions they stood 
next to the light horse. Their duty 
\vhen on foot, was the same as that of 
the royal regiment of guards. 

When they did duty on foot at the 
palace, they were provided with a hand- 
some table at tlie expence of the civil iist. 
The two companies always mounted 
guard without being mixed with any 
enher troops; whereas the rest of the 
household did duty by detachment. 

Tlie musketeers did not take rank in 
the army, hut clicy enjoyed the same 
privileges that were attached to the body 
guards, gendarmes, aud light horse.—- 
They w'ere frequently called niousque^ 
taires grisy and mousquetaires noirs, from 
the colour of their horses. 

MOUSQUETON, Fr. a fire-arm 
which is lighter and shorter than the 
common firelock ; usually carried by 
dragoons. The rrcnch guards, during 
the monarchy, liad their mousquetoiis 
highly polished and ornamented with 
gold, &c. 

MOUSSE, Fr. moss. 

Mousse, garqnn de bordy Fr. a cabin- 
hoy, Powflcr monkf i/y on board our 
ships of war, corresponds with the term 
wotme. According to a French writer, 
these boys were so hardly used in tlie 
old French navy, that, whether they de- 
served punishment or not, some cap- 
tains of ships directed them to be chas- 
tised regularly once a w'cek. 

. MOUSTACHE, Fr. this word was 
originally derived from theGreek, adopt- 
ed by the Italians, subsequently hy the 
French, and then userl by us. It lite- 
rally means the hair which is allowed to 
grow upon the upper lip of a man ; and 
w'hich is better.known amongst us by th^ 
familiar term w’hiskers. The French 
use it in a figurative sense, viz. 

Enlever sur la moustache ; jusqta^ sur : 

la fnaifstdch^ de quelqu^un, Jfr. to seize ; 


or take possession of any thing under 
the very nose, or in the presence of a 
person. Lrs ermtuis sorU verms pour 
dc/endre cette pUtCi\on laleur a eruevle 
sur la moustache^ the enemy drew near 
to defend the towm, but it was taken un.'* 
der their very noses. 

Dormer sur la Moustache, Fr. to 
give a slap on the face. 

MOUTAllDE, Fr. means literally 
mustard. The word, however, is fre- 
quently used by the French in a figura- 
tive sense, viz. s'amustr d la moutardCf^ 
to be uselessly employed, or busy about 
nothing. It is likwibe u^d to express 
impatience: la movtarde lui monte an 
neZy Fr. he grows restless and impa- 
tient; a defect, to wliich no general or 
commanding ofiicer should give way. 

^ Oest de la Moutarde aprh diner^ 
Fr. This expression is in general use 
among the French, and signifies, that 
assistance, &c. is brought when there is 
no longer need of it. When commissa- 
lies, &c. make up a lame account for 
monies recei\ed, it is common to say, 
le reste en moutardc, 

MOUTH. See Muzzle. 

MOUTH of FIRE. The entrance 
into the guiTison oC Gibraltar, by the 
grand buttery unrl the old pinole, is so 
called by the Spaniards, on account of 
the formidable appearance of the ord- 
nance from the lines. 

MOUrONMlER, Fr. sheep-like ; 
gregarious. The notorious Marat used 
to say, during the effervescence of the 
French resolution, Tout peuple est mou* 
tonnievy the nation or people at large 
are always girgarious, and ready to fol- 
low a leader, 

Mouvemf.ns, Fr, movements, com- 
motions, broils. 

MOU VEMl'^^S de Tite^yv. motions 
of the head. For the English explana- 
tion of these motions, see Eyes. The 
French express them ij^i the following 
maimer; Tcte d dro^fe, eyes right.—., 
Tite d gauche, eyes left.— f/jre ! eyes 
front. 

Mouvf.mens dcs troupes sous les 
Of'rwSyFr. By these are understood the 
different changes of position, and the va- 
rious facings which soldiers go through 
under arms. 

Mouvemxns de pied ferme, Fr. that 
exercise, consisting of the manual and 
facings, wliiqU a soldier performs, with- 
4B out 
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out quitting hi» original ground. The 
left foot ou this occasion becojiies a 
standing pivot. 

Mouvj:mi2Ns ouverts, Fr. movements, 
or evolutions, which are made at open 
order. 

jVIouvempns xerrh, Fr. movements, 
or evolutions, which arc made at clo&r 
order. 

Mouvemens opposes, Fr. opposite 
movements, or evolutions. 

Mouvemf.nt, Fr. See 'Movement. 

Mouvement, Fr. See motion for 
its general acceptation. 

MOYEN^ E, Fr. a piece of ordnance 
formerly so called. See Minion. 

MOYEN. The bastions which are 
constructed on the angles are called 
iioyal Bastions. Some engineers have 
distinguished those bastions iiy the naiuq 
of Mo^ens Hoyanx, or medium royals, 
whose Hanks contain from ninety to one 
hundred toises. 

Moyenne Villc, Fr. a term given by 
the French to any town in which the 
garrison is equal to a third of the inlia> 
hitants, and which is not deemed sutH- 
ciently important to bear the expence 
of a citadel; more espeewUy so, because 
it is not in the power of the inhabitants 
to form seditious meetings without the 
knowledge of the soldiers who are quar- 
tered on them. 

MOYEN S cUh, Fr. in fortification, 
are those sides which contain from eighty 
to one hundred and eighty toisrs in ex- 
tent: tliese are always I’ortilied with bas- 
tions on their angle*^. The MopenscMes, 
are generally found along the extent of 
irregular places; and each one of these 
is individually subdivided into small, 
mean, and great sides. 

MUD-WALLS. The ancient forti- 
Heutions consisted chieHy of mud or clay, 
thrown up in any convemeni form for 
defence atrainst sudden inroads. 

MUEt; F>V «ec Mute. 

To MUFFLEj to wrap any thing up 
so as to deaden the sound, which might 
otherwise issue fronxltlui corjtuct of two 
hard substances. When the French ef- 
fected their passage over the march Al- 
baredo, on their route to the plain of 
Mafengo, they w'erc so much exposed 
to the Austrians, tiiat in order to get 
their artillery and amn^upiiion over, 
without being betrayed by the noise of 
the carriage wheels, and the clattering 


of the horses’ shoes, both were niulllied 
with bands of hay and straw, and dung 
was spread over the ground. In this 
manner they crossed that stupendous 
rock. Thirty men were put to the drag 
ropes of each piece, and as many were 
employed to draw up the caissons. 

MnrrrED. Drums are muffled at 
military funcTals or burials, and at mili- 
tary executions, particularly when a sol- 
dier is sliot for some capital crime. 

MU(iS, a banditti of plunderers from 
an fiidiaii nation. 

JMUIjAUIS, Turkish cavalry, consist- 
ing of a small number of chosen meiij 
ulio are personally attached to the 
lebcrg, or viceroy, in Turkey. The beg- 
leberg is head or cliicf ofa militui, which 
is called after him, and is commanded 
by subordinate brglcrs. There are 24 
beglcrs, or viceroys, under the Grand 
Sigiioiv who are extremely rich. 

MULATTO, (mulatre, Fr.) in the 
Indies, denotes one begotten by a negro- 
man on an Indian woman, or by an In- 
dian man on a iicgro-woman. Those 
begotten of a Spanish woman and In- 
dian man are called Metis, and those 
begotten of a savage by a Metis, are 
called Juffihis. They also tlilFer very 
much in colour, and in tlieir hair. 

Griicrally sptaking, especially in 
Europe, and in the West Indies, a inu- 
latlo is one begotten by a while man on 
a negro wom.an, or by a negro man on a 
while woman. The word is Spanish, 
mu/(ita,^\\d I'oriiud of wu/d, a mule, be- 
ing begotten, as it were, of two dilTerent 
species. . 

Mulartoes alxiuncl in the '^Vest Indies; 
so imich so, tliat on the dangerous symp- 
toms of insiuTPction, which appeared 
i among the blacks afur the success of 
Toussaiiit in St. Domingo, a proposal 
I was made to governnieiit by a rich plaii- 
i ter, to raise a miilatro corps, as an in- 
termediate check upon tne blacks.— 
After six months suspence,the memorial 
was rejected by the war minister, Hen- 
ry Dundas, now Viscount Melville. 

MULCT. A soldier is said to be 
mulct of his pay when put under Hne or 
stoppages for necessaries, or to make 
good some dilapidations committed by 
him on the property of the people or go- 
vernment. 

MUi;rANGUlJkR, is said of a fi- 
gure, or body, which has many angles. 

. MUL* 
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MULTILATERAL, having many 
ftides. 

MULTIPLE, one number contain- 
ing another several times; as 9 is 
the aiultiple ot* 3, 16 that of 4, und 
so on. 

MUNIMELL, a strong hold, forti- 
iication, &c. 

MUNIR tine pface, Fr. to throw 
stores, ainiuiinitioiit and provisions, 
into a place which is likely to be be- 
sieged. 

MUNITION, Fn This word is used 
’ alKiong llie French to express not only 
victuals and provisions, but also mili- 
tary stores and ammunition. 

Mir NIT TONS dc l/ouche, Fr. victuals 
or provisions, (such as bread, salt, 
meat, vegetables, butter, wine, beer, 
brandy, &c. which may be procured for 
soldiers) are so called by the French. 
Corn, oats, hay, straw, and green Ib- 
i^ige, for ca^'alry, beai* the same appel- 
lation. See Subsistence, 

Munitions f^ucrrcy Fr. military 
stores, such as gunpowder, shot, bulls, 
bullets, matches, &e. See Stores, 

JMUN ITK )N N A I RE ou entreprene?ir 
des vivres, Fr. military purveyor, or 
commissary of stores. Atniiiiry Iloui^ 
guignon, from Niort, a town of Poi- 
tou, was the first Munifionmiirc and 
nitrepreneur gcncrcti, or purveyor-ge- 
neral, among the French, lie was ap- 
pointed ' in the reign of Henry III. in 
1574, Sec Purveifor. 

Munition NA i he pour la warine, Fr. 
the head of the victualling otlice was so 
called among the Frencli. There was 
a person o;; board every ship of war, 
called Commis or Clerk, who acted un- 
der his orders. The appointment of the 
latter was somewhat similar to that of 
u purser in the British navy. 

AIUNSUB, Ind, a title which gives 
the person invested v^ith it, a right to 
have the command of seven thousand 
horse, with the permission of bearing 
amongst his ensigns that of a Fish; 
neither of which distinctions is ever 
granted, excepting to persons of the 
iirst note in the empire. 

MUNUS, a gift; an oifering. It was 
customary among she Romans, when a 
military funeral took place, for the 
friends of the deceased to throw his 
clothesjand arms into the pile the instant 
the body was consigned to ilamcs ; this 
was looked upon as the last •offering to | 


his memory. Sometimes they threw 
gold and silver with the arms and ao 
coutrements. Wlicii the remains of 
Julius Cu'sar were burned, all the sol- 
diers who attended threw their helmets, 
&c. into the burning pile. We, in some 
degree, follow this custom, by .placing 
upon the pall the hat or cap, side-arms, 
of the deceased; but wc are too 
wise to destroy the articles, although 
not sufficiently prudent (especially m 
populous towns) to burn the body. 

MUR, Ft\ a wall. 

Aluii Crlnc^Cy Fr. a wall which has 
small intervals or spaces authe top, that 
serve more for ornuinent or ostentation 
tlmii for real defence. This method of 
building prevailed very much in former 
times. 

, AIur dc facCf Fr. outside wall of any 
building. 

Mur de face de devant, Fr. front 
outside wall ; it is likewise called Mur 
Antcrieiir, 

Mur de face de demcre, Fr. the 
wall which forms the backside of a 
building is so called: It is likewise 
named Mur postcrieur, 

Murs laterauXf Fr. the side walls of 
a building. 

Orus Murs, Fr, all front and par- 
tition walls are so called. 

AIur dc pier res sfcheSj Fr. a wall 
that is built of stone, without mortar 
or cement. Walls of this construction 
' arc seen in scleral counties in England, 

! particularly in the west country. 

Mur en fairy F. Every wall is so 
called that does not rise uniformly from 
a parallel foundation. W’alls built upon 
arches are of this description. 

Mur mitopeny Fr. partition wall, 

Mur d'appuiy Fr, a w^all of support. 
Any wall that is built lo support a quay, 
terrace, or balcony, or to secure the 
sides of a bridge, Is so called. Mur de 
parapety or parapet wall, may be con- 
sidered as a wall of support. 

MURAGE, money appropriated to 
the repair of mililary works, was an- 
ciently so called. 

MORAILLE de rctitement, Fr. the 
wall which surrounds a fortified place isl 
so called. 

Charger en Jly/RA i lle, Fr, to charge 
dr atta^A an qiemy, in a hnn, compact, 
and steady line. 

HvRAiLLv,dchCkin€,Fu See Wall. 

4 B ^ MU'* 
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MUllALrCroa/Ti. See Crown. 

Couronne MU RALE, Fr, See Mu- 
ral Crown. 

MUHATORES, individuals, among 
the Romans, ulio were employed during 
khe games that were performed in the 
Circus. It was their business to sec 
that tfie chariots started at given times, 
that tliey preserved their order or ranks, 
and kept their allotted distances. 

MURDHESSES, in ancient fortijica*- 
iion, a sort of battlement with inter- 
&tices, raised on the tops of towers to 
lire through. 

Vilh MUREE, Fr. a walled town. 

MURRION. Sgv. Morion. 

MURTHERliRS, or mnrlhering 
pieces., small pieces of ordnance, having 
chambers, and made to load at the 
breech. Tlicy arc mostly used at sea,j 
in order to clear the decks when an 
enemy has boarded a vessel. 

IMUSCUIXIS. Kennett in liis Ro- 
man Antiquities, page TM, says, “ tlie 
Musailus is conceived to Imve been 
much of the same nature as the Testa- 
dines but it seems to lane been of a 
tsinaller size, and composed of stronger 
inatcrials, being exposed a much longer 
time to the force of the enemy ; for in 
these Mrtscali, the pioi^cclrs were sent 
to tlie very walls, xvliere they were to 
Continue, while with their dolabnc or 
pick-axes, and ntlirr instruments, they j 
endeovoured to uiKlermine the founda- 
tions. Caesar has tlesciihed the il/ws- 
culus at large in Ins second book of the 
civil wars. 

MUSICK, a general term for the 
musicians of a regimental hand. 

MUSICIANS. It lias been often 
asked, wliy the dress of iiiubicians, drum- 
mers, and fifers, should be of so varied 
and motley a composition, making them 
appear more like Iiurlequiiis and monn- ! 
tebanks, than military appendages? — 
The follow'ing anecdote will explain the 
reason; as far atf least as it regards tlie 
British service : — the musicians belong- 
ing to the guards fft inerly wore plain 
blue coals, so tiiat the instant they came 
oti duty, and frequently in the intervals 
between, they visited 'alehouses, &Ci 
without changing ' tlieir uniform, and 
thus added considerably to its wear and 
tear* It wifi be here remarked, that 
the clothing of the musicians falls 
wholly* upon the colonels of regiments; 
no ullowunce being specihcally made for 


that article by the public. It is pro- 
bable, that some general oiticer under- 
took to prevent this abuse, by obtaimng 
permission from the king to clothe the 
musicians, &c. in so fantastical a man^ 
ner, that they would be ashamed to ex- 
hibit themselves at public-houses, &c. 

rilRYGIAN MUSIC, a martial 
sort of ancient music, wliich excited 
men to rage and battle ; by this mode 
Tiinotlieus stirred up Alexander to 
arms. 

Modes of Music. There were three 
modes among the ancients, which toolc 
their names from particular countries, 
namely, the Lydian, the Phrygian, and 
the Doric, 

MUSKET, ? the most serviceable 

MUSQUET, ) and conimudious fire- 
arm used by an army. It carries a ball 
of 29 to 2 pounds. Its length is 3 feet 
6 inches from the mnzzle to the pan. 
The Spaniards were the first who arm- 
ed part of their foot with muskets. At 
first they were made very heavy, and- 
coulil not be fired without a rest : they 
had match locks, and did execution at 
a great distance. These kinds of mus- 
kets and rests were used in England so 
late as the beginning of the civil wars. 

Musk El s were first used at the siege 
, of llhege, in the year 1521. 
i M usK F.T B \ SK E rs. These are about 
a foot, or a foot and an half high, 
eight or ten inches diameter at bottom, 
and a foot at the top; so that, being 
filled with earth, there is room to lay a 
Inusket between them at bottom, being 
set on low breast-works, or parapets, or 
upon such as are beaten do«.vn. 

MUSKETEERS, soldiers armed with 
muskets; who, on a march, carried 
only their rests and ammunition, and had 
boys to bear their muskets after them.— 
They w’ere very slow in loading, not 
only by reason of the unwicldiness of the 
ieces, and because they carried the pow- 
er and ball separate, bpt from the time 
required to prepare and adjust the matcli ; 
so that their fire was not so brisk as ours 
is now* Afterwards u lighter kind of 
match-lock musket came in use; and 
they carried their ammunition in ban- 
dcliers, to which wefe hung several lit- 
tle cases of wood, covered with leather, 
each containing a charge of powder; 
the balls they carried loose in a pouch, 
aud a primin^horn, hangitig by their 
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feide. These arms Vt ere about the be- 
ginning of this century, universally laid 
aside in Europe, and the troops were 
armed with firelocks. 

MUSKETOON^ slwrt thick mus- 
kets, whose bore is the 38th part of 
their length ; they carry five ounces of 
iron, or 7^ of lead, with an equal quan- 
tity of powder. The tei'm musketooii 
is also applied to a hrc-arni resembling 
a horse pistol, of a very wide bore, and 
sometimes helhmouth^. 

MUSIlATi, the noseband of a horse’s 
bridle, 

MUSSUK, Ind. a skin in which 
W'ater is carried. 

MUSTACHES, wliiskers, worn by 
the Gpriiians, Uusslans, and other fo- 
reign troops. 

MUSTER, in a military scmsc, a re-» 
view of troo})s under arms, to see if they 
^ be complete, and in good order; to take 
an account of tl»eiV numbers, the con- 
dition they are in, viewing their arms, 
and accoutrements, This word is 
derived from the French monlra', to 
shew.— At a muster every man must 
be properly clothed and accoutred, 
and answer to his name. The French 
call it appel nominal i/. 

Musters. By section the fourth of 
the Articles of War, it is enacted, that 
miistei’s shall be taken of the regiments 
of life guards, horse guards, and foot 
guards, twice at least m every year, at 
such times ;is sliall have been or may he 
appointed, and agreeably to the forms 
liei'etofore used therein. 

The musters of every otlier regiment, 
troop, oi«company, in the service, are 
to he taken nt such times, and in such 
niaiuier, as is directed by the late regu- 
hiiioiis touching regimental and district 
paymasters, and the mode of mustering, 
paying, and settling the accompts of the 
army. 

All commanding officers, and otliers 
concerned in the mustering, as well of 
the regiments of life guards, horse guards, 
and foot guards, as of the other forces, 
are enjoined to give the utmost care and 
attention to the making up of the muster 
rolls with strict exactness and accuracy* 

Every officer* who shall be convicted 
Itefore a general court*‘martiaiof having 
cigned a false certificatei relating to the 
' absence of either officer, non-commis^ 
sioned officer, or private soldier, will be 
cashiered. ' 


Every officer wIjo shall knowingly 
make a false muster of man or horse, and 
every officer and commissary, or muster- 
master, wlio shall wittingly sign, direct, 
or allow the signing of the mUster rolls, 
wherein such false mustqr is contained, 
shall, upon proof made thereof, by two 
witnesses before a generel court-martial, 
be cashiered, and suffer such other pe- 
nalty as he is liable to by the act for pix* 
nishmg mutiny and desertion. 

Any couiniissary or miisteiMnaster, 
who shall be convicted before a general 
court-martial, of havitig taken money, 
by way of gratification, oh the mastering' 
any regiment, troop, or company, or on 
the signing the muster-rolls, shall he dis^- 
pla<'e(i from Iiis office, and suder such 
otlier penalty as he is liable to by the 
said act. 

Every colonel, or other field officer, 
communding a regiment, troop, or com- 
pany, and actually residing with it, may 
give furloughs to non-commissioned of- 
ficers and soldiers, in such numbers, and 
for so long a time, as he shall judge to be 
most consistent wdth the ^ood of our ser- 
vice ^ but no non-commissioned officer 
or soldier, shall, by leave of his captain, 
or inferior officer, commanding the troop 
or company, (his field oHicer not being 
present) be absent above twenty days in 
six months; nor shall more than two 
prixate men be absent at the same time 
from their troop or company, unless 
some extraordinary occasion shall re- 
quire it; of which occasion the field 
officer present with and commanding 
the regiment is to be the judge. 

It is strictly forbidden to muster any 
person as a soldier who does not ac- 
tually do his duty as a soldier, &c. See 
Livery. 

, ’MvuTRii-master-f'cncral, Commissafy-* 
general of the Mvsteks, one who 
takes account of every regiment, their 
number, horses, arms, &c. reviews them, 
sees that the horses^arc well mounted, 
and all the mCu well armed and ac- 
coutred, &c. * 

MUSTEli-ROTX, (it at nominatif^ 
Fr.) a specific list of tlie officers and men 
in every regiment, troop, or company, 
which is delivered to the inspecting field 
officer, muster-master, regimental or dis- 
trict payrr^aster, (as the case may be) 
whereby they are paid, and their cendi- 
tion is known. The names of 'the offi* 

cebi 
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Cera are inscribed according to rank; 
those of the men in alphabetical suc- 
cession. Adjutants of regiipents make 
out the muster rolls, and when the 
list is called over, every individual 
must answer to his name. Every mus- 
ter-roll must ’be signed by the colonel, 
or commanding odicer, the paymaster 
and adjutant of each regiment, troop, 
or company : it must likewise be sworn 
to by the musteivmaster or paymaster, 
(as the, case may be) before a justice of 
the peace, previous to its being trails-^ 
emitted to government. 

MUSTI, ov^e born of a Mulatto 
father or motlier, and a white father or 
motlien 

MtJTlLATl?D, in a military sense, 
signifies wounded in such a mannci* as 
to lose the use of a limb. A baltiilioii 
is said to be mutilated, when its di- 
visions, &c. btand iincquu). 

MUTINE, or MUTINEER, a sol- 
dier guilty of mutinv. 

Se MOTINER, iV* to nmilny; a 
term which is particularly ajtpiicable to 
soldiers, who cabal together to the ul- 
timate subversion of good order and 
- discipline. It is wisely observed bvthe 
French writer of this article, tliat how- 
ever just the ground of discontent may 
be, no time must be lost in instantly 
quelling the first symptoms of disobe- 
dience* l"he leaders, or primary in- 
stigators, must be summarily proceeded 
against, and not allowed to mix with 
their fallow soldiers until the cause has 
been thoroughly examined, and eilcc- 
tiial measures have been adopted to ob- 
viate any miscliiCvous consequence. In 
order to prevent soldiers frtmi mutiny- 
ing their commanding and subordinate 
oiucers'must, under all circumstances, 
be sci;upulously correct towards them ; 
and if the condition of things should be 
such, a» to render it impossible to grant 
redress in the iirsl instance, solemn 
promise must be made, and those pro- 
ibises religiously attended to. It ought 
always to be Veincinbircd, that the 
dreadfb) example of a barrack or gar* 
H&bn beiug in a state of mutiny, may 
bc.j^tended .to all the inhabitants of the 
tb^n.,und adjacent villages* On this 
MCOlint AO troops should be placed in 
^rracksji or stationed in cita^lels, with- 
out tW. strictest attention having pre- 
given to the diuracter of 


each individual oHiccr belonging to 
them: the latter must be resolutely 
just, without unnecessary harshness or' 
severity. 

MUTINEllIE, Fr, mutiny; the act 
of mutinying. 

To MUTINY, in a military sense, to 
rise against authority. “ Any ofHccr or 
soldier who shall presume to use traiter- 
ous or disrespectful words against tlie 
sacred person of his Majest y, or any of 
the royal famil}', is guilty of mutiny. 

“ Any officer or soldier who shall be- 
have himself with contempt or disre- 
spect towards the general or other com- 
mander in chief of our forces, or shall 
speak words tending to their hurt or 
dishonour, is guilty of mutiny. 

“ Anv officer or soldier w'ho shall be- 
^gin, excite, cause, or join in any mutiny 
or sedition, in the troop, company, or 
regiment, to w'hich he belongs, or in 
any other troop, or company, in our ' 
service, or on any party, post, detach- 
ment, or guard, on any pretence what- 
soever, is guilty of mutiny, 

“ Any officer or soldier who, being 
present at any mutiny or sedition, does 
not use his utmost endeavours to sup- 
press the same, or coming to the know- 
ledge of any mutiny, or intended mu- 
tiny, does not, without delay, give in- 
formation to his commanding officer, is 
guilty of mutiny. 

j ‘‘ Any officer or soldier, who shall 
strike his superior officer, or draw, or 
offer to draw, or shall lift up any wea- 
pon, or offTer any violence against him, 
being in the execution of his office, on 
any pretence whatsoever, or shall dis- 
obey any lawful command of his su- 
perior officer, is guilty of mutiny. See 
the Articles of War, 

MuTXNY-iicf, an act which passes 
ever year in the House of Commons, 
to answer some specific military pur- 
poses I and by which the army is CQuti- 
nued on a peace or war establishment. 
For amendments in the Mutiny Act, 
passed in the 45 Geo. 3. see Regi- 
mental Companion* 

MUTON, a ^ear or fish-gig used by 
the natives of new Holland* See 
Grant's Voyage, • 

MUZZLE of a gun ot inortavy the 
extremity at which the powder and ball , 
are put in. 

MUZZLE-RING qf a *gunj that 
• which 
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which encompasses and strengthens the ; 
muzzle or mouth of a cannon. 

MYRIAD, denotes the number ten 
thousand. 

MYHIARCH, the captain, or com- 
maiider of ten tiioiisaiid men. , 

MYRMIDO>iS, in antiquity, a peo- : 
pie of Thessaly, of whom it is said in I 
fabulous history, that they arose from 
pismires, upon a prajer put up to Ju- . 
piter, by iluicus, after his kingdom had | 
been depopulated by a pestilence. In '| 
JIoKier, and in Virgil, the Myrmidons j 
are Achilles's soldiers. The term myr- * 
midon is used in modern times to express . 
any rude ruihun, or soldier of all work. 


' MYIlMIttONES, a sort of com- 
batants among the Romans,' who had 
on the top of their cask or helmet, the 
representation of a iish; .and in their 
engagements with the Ketiatii, if the^ 
were caught and wrapped in the net, it 
was not possible for them to escape. 

MYSORE, an extensive oountiy in 
the -East Indies, which borders on the 
Carnatic to the S. W. bounded' on the 
east by the south part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopely. It 
extends west within thirty miles of the 
sea roust of Malabar. Seringapatom is 
the capital, * 
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Lid, a corruption from Na- 
waub, the plural of Naib. The 
title means deputed, but it is often as- 
sumed in India without a right to it. 
As the real signilicatioii and import of 
this word are not generally knowm, we 
shall extract a passage out of Mr.Ormc's 
History of the Carnatic, that will place 
them in the clearest point of view' : 

“ Most of the countries w'hich have 
been conquered by the Great Mogul in 
the peninsula of India, ure comprised 
under one viceroyalty, called from its 
situation Decan, or South. From the 
word Soq})uh, signifying a pro\incr, tlie 
viceroy of this vast territ(»ry is called 
Soubadar, and by Europeans iinpro- 

{ lerly Soubah. Of the countries under' 
lis jurisdiction, some arc entirely sub- 
jected to the throne of Delhi, and go- 
verned by Mahoraedans, whom Euro- 
pean's improperly call Moors; whilst 
others remain under the government 
of their original Indian princes or ra- 
jahs, and are suffered to follow their 
ancient modes, on condition of paying 
. tribute to the Great Mogul. The 
Moorish governors depending on the 
Soubah, assume, when treating with 
their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which 
(as we have already observed) signifies 
. deputy: but this in the registers of the 
throne (of Delhi) is syuonimous to Sou- 1 


badar, and the greatest part of those 
who style themselves nabobs are ranked 
at Delhi under the title of Phous-dar, 
which is much inferior to that which 
they assume. The Europeans esta- 
blished in the territories of these 
pseudo-nabobs (if we may be allowed 
the expression) following the example 
of the natives wdth whom they ‘have 
most intercourse, have agreed m giving 
them the title they so much affecr. 

“ A nabob ought to hold his' commis- 
sion from Delhi, and if at his death a 
successor lias not been previously ap- 
pointed by the Great Mogul,* the Sou- 
bah has the right of naming a person to 
administer the nabobship until' the will 
of the sovereign is known; but a nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah^ il' not 
deemed authenticully establisl^ untijl 
he is confirmed from Delhi. .The Sou^^ 
bub receives from the several nabbbi^ . 
the annual revenuedf of the crowd, wd 
remits them to the treasury of .the em- 
pire. The naGbbs are obliged toa<> 
company him in all military expddijdonis , 
within the extent of his viceroy^ty, 
but not in any without that Mtent. 
These regulations were intended to 
place them in such a state of dq^d- 
ance on the soubah, as shoul^^render 
them subservient to the intei^^of the 
empire, and ai ilic same time 

v«ii» 
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iinwtfttetrf independence, which would ^ Naoeii^ Fr, The art 'of 

INMider it difficult for the sovbah to swimiiiingi As this important branch 
fonke use of their assistance to brave bfinilitary and naval education has been 
Ute throne, I iittl attended to in our island, we 

Nabobs, however, have kept posses- think it our duty, under this general 
fion of their governments in opposition head, to give the following extract out 
both to thesouhah and the throne; and of a French publication, and to siil)- 
what is more extraordinary in the offices join to it a very interesting article, 
of a despotic slate, both stnibahs and with which we have been furnished by 
nabobs nave named their successors, a correspondent, who, to our personal 
who have often succeeded with as little knowledge, has practically proved the 
opposition as if they had been the heirs vali(lity of his arguments. 

^parent of an hereditary dominion/’ The Greeks and the Romans, al- 
Jlutory of the Carnatic^ Book 1. p, 35, though they held military discipline and 
36, 37. • evolutions on shore in higher estima- 

NABOBSIUP, the office of nabob, tioii than . naval tactics, nevertheless 
The Carnatic is one of the most con- taught their children, in their infancy, 
siderablc nahobships depciidant on the to swim. This art, indeed, consituted 
soubah of Decan. Frpin its capital it one of tlie principal c\ercises*ainong 
islikewise named the pp<K'inceof Arcot; .the latter in the Held of Mars or Canv* 
but its present limits are greatly infe- pus jMartius, 

rior to those which bounded the ancient It were to be wished (continues our 
Carnatic before it was conquered by French author), that modern specula-* 

the Great Mogul ; for we do not find, tisis in natiiifd philosophy, instead of 
that the nabobs of Arcot have ever e\- devoting the v hole of their time and 
tended their au^f^ity beyond the river attention to the idle and fantastic idea 
Gondegamatotlienortli, the great chain of governing the rit|ions of the air, 
of mountains to the west, and tiie bor- would enter seriousty^nto the study of 
tiers of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, this iinportant and necessary art. I 
Tanjore, and Mysore, to the south, do not, however, wish to be understood 
^Tbe sea hounds it to the oast. It was to mean by this rellcximi, tliut indis- 
uot before the heginiiiag of last ctMi- criminate and Iiazarduus bathing should 
tury that this country was eiilirely rc- be adopted he our youths. I am well 
duced by the Moors.^ For further par- aware of tlie dangers of such a suggest 
ticulars respecting nabobs, see jiagcs '27 tion. My object is to induce the go 
aiid'iRiii the prefixed to vcrimicnr of the country to. make a 

tlie iUntortf (f iht: Cdmaiic. suitable e.stablishment for the instruc- 

NACELLK, jFV. A snial) boat that lion of >(oing men, and to provide 
has iieitlicr mast nor sail. It is properly able adepts in the art for that purpose. 
Ctdled a ferry boat. lunurnerahlc bi!>tunces might ^e hrtmght 

NADIR, in astronomy, is that point 1 forward to prove the utility of thia art. 
in the heavens which is directly under ! When the island of lit was besieged 
•nr feet, and is diametricully opposite i and blockaded by the English in 16C27, 
|o the zenith, or point over oiir heads, j Thoirns, who was governor of the place, 
The word is pure Arabic, signifying the dispatched three swimmers to make the 
lanie thing. I'he zenith and the nadir Duke of Angoul^mo acquainted with 
me the two poles of the huri/on, each the critical siiiiution in wliich he stood, 
distant from k, and consequently The disuince across was upwanls of six 
in the meridian. miles or two French leagues. One of 

NAGARA, I/iJ. "5he drum made the swimmers was taken by tlie 
from a hollow cylinder of teek wood, lish; the second was drowned on his 
^d the ends covered witli goat skin : it return; but the third reached the Duke, 

, ji ftUtpended from the left shoulder to communicated the object of his mission, 
.^e< right side, and beat with a stick and brought back hisi aiisw^er. When 
m teek wood. Cy/icum (the ancient Dindytnis, for- 

. '^^G£R, Fr, To swinoi nierly a large and strong place) was 

^ Seuver d la Naoe, Fr, To save closely besieged by Mitliridates, Lu- 

If by swimming. cullus ('the Roman giDneral) sent in* 

t structious 
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etructions to the inhabitants by a swini-^ 
incr, wlio faithfully executed his mis- 
sion. 

NAGEUR, Fr. a swimmer. 

Nageuus de l^Armce, Fr. swimmers 
attached to an army. 

Compagnies dc Nageurs, Fr. troops 
or cumptuiic'S consisting of swimmers. 

NAGGUR, Ind. the principal drum 
in Asiatic armies, commonly allowed to 
persons of liigh dignity. 

NAIH, Ind. a deputy. I'he gover- 
nor of a town under a iiawaub or nabob 
is so called in India. 

NAIC, or NAICK, Ind. a subaltern 
oiheer in the Sepoys. 

Drill N Afc, or Naick, Lid. a subal- 
tern oiiicer belonging to the native in- 
fantry hi liicliu, answering to our drill 
corporal. Every battalion of native in- 
fantry has two drill haviltlars or ser-^ 
jeants, and two drill naicks, called non- 
•effective, attached to it. 

NAIL, (clou, Fr.) an iron pin. 

NAILS of various sorts are used in 
artillery. See C a u r t age. 

Garnkh Naihs, in travelling car- 
riages, have poihlted heads like dia- 
monds, with a siiiull narrow' neck: they 
serve to fasten tlie plates witli roses, to 
cover tlie side pieces from the ends of 
the trunnion plates to live or six inches 
beyond the centre of the carriage. 

DiamoJid'-hcaded^xiis, small nails, 
whose lieads are made like a flat dia- 
mond, and serve to fix the plates upon 
travelling carriages. 

Rose-bud Naii.p, are small round- 
headed nails, driven in the centre of 
the roses of the plates. 

Counter-sunk Najes, those that have 
flat round heads, sunk into the iron 
plates, so as to be even with the outside 
of it. 

Streak Nails, are those which fasten 
tlie streaks to the fellies of the ^vlieels> 

Box-pin Nails, small nails without 
heads, to pin the nave-boxes to the 
naves. 

• iSh(6 Nails are driven on the out- 
aide' of the nave-hoops to keep them in 
their places. 

Flat-headed Nails, to fasten the 
locker or any s(p*t of hinges. 

flog Nails, have flat round heads; 
and one part of the shank next to the 
bead is also round. 

Xo Nail, spike, or c/oy cannon, (cn- 


chucr Ic canons, Fr.) to drit'e an iron 
spike into the touch-hole, by winch 
means the cannon is rendered unser- 
viceable for the present. When circum- 
stances make it necessary to abandon 
cannon, or when the enemy’s artillery 
ai‘e seized, and it is not however possi* 
ble to take them away; it is proper to 
nail them up, in order to render them 
useless; which is done by driving a 
large nail or iron spike into the vent of 
a piece of artillery, to render it unser- 
viceable. There are various contri- 
vances to force the nail out, as also sun- 
dry inacbincs invented for that purpose, 
but they have never been found of ge- 
neral use; so that the best method id 
to drill a new vent, or touch-hole. 

One Gasper Vimercalus was the first 
who invented tlic nailing of cannonr 
lie Avas a native of Bremen, and made 
use of bis invention first in nailing up 
the artillery of Sigisinund Malatesta. 

NAT RES, Ind. the military tribe of 
the Malabar coast. Many athrm that 
they are the oldest noh^ty in the world. 
Their pride, on this supposition, is great- 
er than that of the Rajpoots. In 1755, 
the King of Travancore, with the as- 
sistance of a French oflicer, called Jaiu- 
noy, disciplined 10,000 Naires in the 
method of European infantry, 

NAKARCONNA, Ind. the place 
where all the drums and war music are 
kept. 

N.AKOUDA. Captain or pilot go 
called in India. 

NANA, Ind, the title which is given 
to the king of the Morattocs. It more 
properly signifies the acting head of the 
government, and general of the forces. 

N API dc feu, Fr. See JetsjfU Feu. 

narrow) of small breadth. 

Narrow Front. A battalion, &c. 
is said to assume a narrow front, when 
it goes from line into column, upon the 
principles of compression. 

The Narrow, a^hannel which nind 
jbetween the Margate sands and the 
Main. ^ 

NASR-JUNG, Ind. victorious, or • 
triumphant in war. 

Natation (natation, Fr.) Al- 
thougli we ha\e touched upon this ar- 
ticle under Nager, we shall now enter 
more fully into the subject. This art 
consists wtiolly in being able to support 
the body towards the surface of the 
4 C water^ 
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wateri so as to flout, tiiid to advance by 
m^ansot* acoinbined and regular action 
performed by the hands and feet.— 
Man is the only animal that learns to 
swim. The brute creation has an apti- 
tude, more or less, by instinct. 

The method which is frequently 
adopted to teach men to swim is so er- 
roneous, that instead of making any 
progress in the art, beginners almost al- 
ways experience the most dishe.u tening 
circumstances. The chief obstacle is 
the danger 'of sufFocation to wliich an 
individual is exposed when he tirst, gets 
beyond his (Wpui. The water suddenly 
rushes into iiis mouth, ears, and nose, 
and before he can recover from the 
surprize which it inevitably creates, 
personal ajjprelienshm seizes liis mind, 
and throws every motion of his body 
into confusion. 

There is only one infallible remedy 
which can be applied to tliis diiliculty; 
and by which the most untAperit need 
may be taught to swim b(»iii fast and 
'veil. A robust and he^irty young man 
ought to learn the art (as far at least as 
regards tlie mere circumstance of keep- 
ing himself afloat), by attentively fol- 
lowing the lirst instructions, which arc 
not generally known in this country, and 
whicii we are not at liberty to publish. 
Fersous of less bodily strength and dis- 
position to learn, will liecome masters of 
It in the course of a second or third les- 
Soih ^"he whole secret, in fact, consists 
ill being able to keep the heutl above 
watftr, by a concord of inovciiient in the 
feet and hands; and when this union 
is once acquired, a man may exercise 
himself with ease and grutirication. 

The art of swimming was reckoned, 
in ancient times (bothainom: the Greeks 
and Homans), po essential a part of edu- 
cation, that it was proverbial to say, in 
speaking of an ignorant man, he has 
neither learned to read nor to swim. 

Everard Dighy,iOur countryman, and 
Nicolas VVinman, a German, have both 
written treatises on tliis art. Boselii, 
in his publication, entituled, De motu 
Animalium, has also touched upon the 
subject, and may be consulted. 

In order to swim with ease, and for 
e length of time, it is necessary that a 
man should have recourse to irequent 
practice. He will soon be able to keep 
afloat, and by tlmt means preserve a 


free and uninterrupted respiration, from 
having his mouth and nostrils con-» 
stantly above water. He makes use of 
his feet and ham Is with the same fa- 
cility and ease that a good seaman docs 
his ours ; and by constantly having those 
limbs in concert, he not only prevents 
his body from sinking, but glides 
through the waves without the least ap- 
prehension of danger. Nor are any cx- 
traoidinary oftbrts necessary on this 
occasion; for it is ascertained, upon the 
truest principles in Hydrostatics, that 
the btxly of a man is nearly equal in 
weight or gravity to the proportionate 
voliunc of water in which it is im- 
mersed; so that it is, almost of itself, 
in cquilihrinin, and consequently re- 
quire.s very little aid to support it. 

There U no country, perliaps, better 
calculated for ini})rovcmenrs in this art 
than Great Britain and Irelaiui; and 
none in which common sense prescribes 
moic forcibly the necessity of having 
its youth early instructt‘(l. It is mani- 
fest, that alliiongh every sea oflicer is 
exposed ten times a day to the danger 
of being drowned, very few of that class 
know liow to swim. We have, indeed, 
recently experienced, in the loss of the 
brave and gallant Captain Jarvis, the 
truth of this observation. Vv'ithoiit 
therefore entering into iimumeralile 
prools of the ailvautages to be derived 
to our navy, and to mankind in general, 
from a knowledge of the art of swim- 
ming, wc will confine ourselves to its 
utility as far as regards a land force. 

It IS well known iliat the French liavc 
paid particular attention to ^his branch 
of military knowledge, and that tlierc 
are not only individuals attached to 
their armies, who can swim with per- 
fect ease, but that companies, called 
compagnics de nageurs, have been form- 
ed, and are still encouraged in their 
service. Their dress is adapted to the 
functions they are destined to perform, 
such as passing a river, &c. in order of 
battle, or in detached parties, &c. for 
the purpose of surprizing an enemy’s 
advanced posts, or of aflbrding assist- 
ance, (by dragging light cables across,) to 
large bodies of their own men who 
might be ordered to pass in pontoOtis. 

During the campaign, which was 
carried on some years back between 
the Turks and the Austrians, a French- 
■ man. 
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man, wliose name was Le Febure, and 
who had roniierly belonged to the gen- 
darmes of France, submitted u.plan to 
Joseph the tSecomi, and propn^ed tlie 
1‘orniation of a corps of swlnnners, to 
consist of horse, foot, and .ntillery. — 
Ills offer was very graci()nsl\ received 
by the emperor, but the sudden Lerini- 
natioii of hostilities caused the plan to 
be left unnoticed by the House of 
Austria, and was afterwards adopted 
by the# French during all their cam- 
paigns in Switzerland, lUily and Ger- 
many. Our correspondent slates, tliat 
in 1799 a detachment of French swim- 
mers passed the river J.inth in the 
neighbourhood of Zurick, took the ad- 
vanced j)osrs of the Cossacks by sur- 
prize, and cut them to jneces. The 
victory, indccil, which was afterwards 
gained by Massena over the Russians, 
was entirely owing to the protection 
tvhich this corps of swimmers afforded, 
when a considerable division of Krencb 
troops effecttjd their passage over the 
Lintti. It is well known, that the Rus- 
sian gerrend Prince Corsacow', made a 
most disorderly retreat out of Zurick, 
iiftcr having lost his military chest, his 
magazines, stores, iVc. and upwards of 
AOOO men, See tla^ particulars of this 
event in General ^Massona’s dispatches, 
where he speaks in the highest terms of 
the corps of swimmers. 

In ItioO, w bilst tbe French army, un- 
der the command of Moiean,was watcli- ] 
iiig the right bank of the Danube, that 
French general followed the example 
of Massena, and was ecpially mkccs^^ 
ful. Tw »4 companies of experienced 
swimmers crossed the rl\cr during the 
night, and whilst one was engaged in 
driving in the Austrian advjinctxl posts, 
the other was employed in dragging 
some pontoons across, and thus ena- 
bled a whole battalion to get over. 

'I’hp Austrian?, being suddenly at- 
tacked throughout the whole extent of 
their cantonments, made a precipitate 
retreat, and before the clo?e of the fol- 
lowing day the whole of the republican 
division were on the right bank of the 
Danube. 

The present French government have 
paid particular attention to this impor- 
tant and necessary art. Bonaparte is 
so convinced of its utility, that he has 
ordered whole regiments, both horse 


, and foot, to be exercised in swimming, 

I and to cross the river Seine, which runs 
throngii Paris, in complete order of bat- 
tle. If the intrinsic merits of tbe art 
of natation itself, indeed, did not recom- 
mend the adoption of some plan, we 
should think it sufficient ground to go 
upon by saving, that the French have 
judged it necessary to form companies ' 
of expert sw immers, and that other go- 
vernments ought to be prepared to 
meet llieiu in their own way. For al- 
tliuiigh, by the natural vivacity of tlieir 
natures, the inhabitants of that extraor- 
dinary country may learn# llic art with 
greatei facility than other men, it can- 
not he denied, but that Finghslimen 
would at least equal them in every ' 
point of view. 

^ An establishment of this sort would 
be attended with very little expence to 
the public, since out of six moderately 
sized battalions, three hundred swim- 
mers might be constantly foimcd, wlio, 
at the close of the campaign would' 
join their several troops or companies. 
The clothing of these men would con- 
sist of a w orsted jacket and pantaloons, 
with sandals made of leather and flan- 
nel or w^oollen cloth. Their, weapon 
would he a long light pike fixed by 
incatis of an iron ring to a leathern 
waist belt. The pike, whilst the man 
is swimming, lloats upon the water, 
and is of considerable use to him. So 
that after he has been ten minutes out 
t)f the water, and on tbe march, his 
dress would be dry, or nearly so. On 
I the ti^p of his cup a small compart- 
I ment is made to liold a pistol with car- 
I tridges,*and a piece of dry linen. 

Tbe chief, and indeed the only essen- 
tial requisite in the art of natation, is 
to be able to remain a considerable 
time in the water without being fa- 
tigued, or rendered unfit for immediate 
action. Some men will swim with ex- 
traordinary rapidity^ but they cannot 
stay thirty minutes in the w'ater, with- 
out being exhaufted. The best method 
is that which the French call nager i 
la brassce, to swim with the arms ex- 
tended to their full length upon the sur- 
face of the water, and kept in complete 
unison with the motion of the legs. In 
order to ho^d in breath, the head must 
be kept just above the water, and the 
body as horizontal as possible, without 
4 C 2 any 
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any extraordiruiry cftbrt to support it, 
as too nmcli exertion only tends to fa- 
tigue and ultiinutcly to cxfiaust the 
swiiiuncr. In crossing a river, you must 
endeavour to keep with the stream as 
much as possible; and when in oppo- 
tion to it, you must get through with 
a sfe.iilv mov’cmeiit of the legs and arms. 
Tilt- I'rench use various to 

describe the duTercut inodes of sv.im- 
ining, viz. « Ut vtarinitre^ a la con pi ^ d 
la plajichcy ct debouf, whicli wc call 
treading the water: but the be**! me- 
thod (because it is the most ?iiiiple and 
the least faliguing) is d /a bnn^aic or at 
extended arms. 

We should not do justice to tlie cor- 
respondent, who has obligingly fur- 
tiislied us with this article, wore we to 
omit stating, that in 17D8 lie swa;ii 
across the Lake of (Constance i‘i oni 
Ubcrlingen (an imperial city of Fiirs- 
tenhurg, in Germany, lU miles north 
of Constance) to Dunkelsdorf, and re- 
turned again without having touched 
the ground. A record of this extraor- 
dinary effort is kept in the town house 
of Uberlingen. We have also seen the 
same officer swim from Westminster 
through Blackfriars Bridge and theinaiu 
arch of London Bridge, at ebb tide, 
and make his wiw through the ship- 
ping, Ike. close to Greenu ich. 

We .are perfectly convinced within 
ourselves (aud indeed the example of 
the ancient.^, as well as the practice of 
the modern French hear us through) 
that the formation of a school of mili- 
tary natation would be very beneficial 
to Great Britain. A small <*i»rjis of 
swimmers could, in tl:e spju*e of six 
w»ecks or two inonths, at furtliCnt, be 
rendered not only masters of the art 
themselves, but be made capable of 
teaching otliers. I'he Jiead, or (irincipal 
teacher could instruct a chosen niiiii- 
hcr of men, to be liislributccl among 
the several regiments, horse and foot, 
for the purpose of tri^iiing up the al- 
lotted quota. Some coint*niciit hpot, 
with an appropriate building, might be 
fixed upon by government for this in* 
'stitutiou; either upon the banks of the 
Thames, or in the neighbourhood of 
High-Wycomb, 

The must expert swimftiers should 
regularly return to the several regi- 
Dietits front which they had been taken, 


and there instruct a certain number, in 
I order to have a company or detacli- 
' merit of tliat description always ready 
for service. It is impossible not to 
allow, that both in private as well as in 

f mlilic life, a knowledge of this art is 
lighly ad\ antageous ; and that a corps 
■| of swimmers, well managed aud ably 
;• conducted, might be rendered useful in 
I every sjjecies of service. Our most ar- 
; ti\c and most inveterate foes nay par- 
ticular attention to this iinproveclbranch 
! of inilifary knowledge, and we ought, 

I therefore, to adopt some plan that may 
I put us uj)ou a footing with them. The 
old Ltuman adage is applicable on this 
occasion — Fas cst ah hosle docc?i, 

Extract of a letter, w ritren by 'General 
^ Moreau when he had ihe chief coin- 
j] iimnd of the army of tlie llhine, du- 
i ring the late war, to the minister of 
I tlie war departimoit. 

I AVm7/eiw/, 2Uh June. 1 herewith 

j transmit to you a copy of my dispatch 
I to ilie First Consul, with a correct dc- 
i tail of the battle of Ilochstedt. Mar- 
1 shul Kray is forced to abandon Uiiii. 

I This successful event on our part is of 
j cinisideriible moment; but great exer- 
tions were required to secure it. You 
will be able, to form some opinion of 
tlie dilbculiies wv bad lo encounter, 
w’hen I state, that alti tough we had nei- 
ther the advantage of a bridge, nor a 
J single pontoon to cioss on, the passage 
j of the ii\er was reiulcrcd easy by the 
i intrepidity of a small body of swim- 
I inciis. 

j ' (Signed) . More ait. 

j Certified as correct, (signed) Carnot. 

After having given a detailed ac- 
count of the state of the two armies, 
the French general states, that eighty 
swimmers having crossed the river, ana 
been supplied (by incaus of tw'O very 
^niall bouts dispatched after them) with 
iiiusipiets and cartouch boxes, took pos- 
session of tlie two villages of Grensheim 
unci Blenheim, and seized several pieces 
of ordnance, which were instantly served 
by some cannoneers that had effected 
tneir passage on ladders thrown across 
the chasm of the broken bridge. These 
men stood their ground with wondeiv 
ful steadiness and courage, whilst a de- 
tachment of sappers and pontooneers 
; were occupied, under the enemy's fire, 

in 
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ia repairing the bridges, across which [ 
fresh succours were thrown, in order to 
meet the reinforcements of the eiiciny ; 
who was no longer at a loss to ascer- 
tain the precise object of our attack. 

General Grenier likewise made Uie 
necessary dispositions to cross the 
Danube at Guntzburgh; but the Aus- 
trians, who had previously des( roved 
the center arches ol' the bridge, threw 
uj) a sort of temporary fortiiicalion on 
the part that remained, with straw 
steeped in pitch and other condiustibic 
materials, which were to be set on f ic I 
the instant the attack slionld bt' made, j 
They did nor, indec r), omit doing Hii'? > 
as soon as they saw the detachment of ' 
swim 111 vs plunge into the river. 'J'lie | 
latter were so eager, th.it several \o- 
lunteercd to evtinguisli (lie lire under a i 
discharge of heavy ordnance and mus- 
^uetry; but that w’as not practicable. 

General Moreau, speaking of this 
detachment of swinimeis in another 
part of his dispatches, concludes by 
saying, “ 'Ihe bcliaviour of the corps of 
swimmers, under the command of Citi- 
zen Degrometrie, who was adjutant of 
the 04 th (Icmi-ljrigade, is a proof of 
intrepidit}", of wliich are there few in- 
stances or examples.^* 

The following account is also on re- 
cord, and was transmitted to Paris by 
ft French otliccr, who was tlicn serving 
in Germany. 

One of the detachment of swimmers, 
having crossed the Danube, Suddenly 
took possession of a howitzer, and in- 
stantly threatened to fire upon a guard 
consisting»of twenty men, unless they 
surrendered and gave up their arms: 
the latter took to their heels, leaving 
their firelocks behind them, and tiie 
swimmer, with a reinforcement of some 
of his nuked comrades, seized the mus- 
quets of the Anstnan fugitives, and dis- 
lodged a guard w hich bad occupied a 
iite-de~pont. 

In order to give oiir military readers 
a more accurate idea of the importance 
of the coup de main which was executed 
by the detachment of swimmers, we 
shall make another extract from Gene- 
ral Moreau’s oflfcial communication. 

“ The movement, which to me ap- 
peared absolutely necessary, was not 
only dilRcult, but extremely hazardous. 
We were unluckily destitute of every 


species of pontoon equipage, &;c. and 
the enemy had not only destroyed the 
bridges, lint also sunk his boats, pon- 
toons and rafters’.’’ 

This was the position of the army on 
the 13th day of June; wliich position 
had been gained by dint of hard fighting 
and by forcing the enemy to fall bacK 
on Ulin. 

We have already stated, that eighty 
swiiiinicrs, naked, or rather slightly ^loth* 

and at tenvards armed with musquets 
ami carroMcli-bovPs.had crossed the river. 
In consc'iiucnre of their success, the (Hth 
<k’mi“bi*iiiiule iiiiniediatcl}»followed, took 
fjossession (d‘ the villages of Grensheim, 
Blenheim, Languenaii, and Hharingen, 
where General Marigny was slightly 
wounded. 

GciuTal Grenier, on the other hand, 
had crossed tile Danube at Gunzburgh. 

These different movements, which 
were begun by a small body of swim- 
mers, gradually led to the memorable 
battle of llohenlinden, the success of 
which secured to France so marked a 
superiority over the Austrians in Ger- 
many, and completed Bonaparte’s tri- 
uumh in Italy. 

In ullering these extracts to our rea- 
ders, we are aw'are of the high colour^ 
in^ which waS invariably given to the 
otlicial dispatches of France during her 
revolutionary career. The proof, how- 
ever, of the utility of a corps of swim- 
mers in any country, cannot be weak- 
ened by the manner in which partial 
occurrences may be represented. 

NATION, a people; also a country. 
As the English nation, the French na- 
tion. It is more generally used in the 
first sense ; as, The nation at large seems 
disposed to resist every attempt that the 
French might make to invade the coun^ 
try. 

National, that which concerns, of 
belongs to a whole nation. 

National troopf, are those born in 
our own dominions, in opposition to fo- 
reigners. * 

NATIVE^ in general, denotes a per- 
son born in a certain place, but it re* 
fers more particularly to the proper re- 
sidence of the parents, and where the 
person has Iiis education. 

Nativl Cara/ry, a body of troops so 
called in India, in contradistinction to 
the king’s regiments. According to the 

regu* 
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.regulations priulptl at Calciittii in 1797, 
each regiment was directed to have six 
troops, consisting of tuo captains, one 
captain-iieutenant, six lieutenants, tlirec 
cornets, two sei;|euntH, six siihidars, six 
jeiuidars, eighteen havildars, eighteen 
naicks, six trumpeters, i!;>0 troopers, six 
puckallies. The stall' consists of one 
adjutant, one quarter-master, one pay- 
master, one assistant surgeon, one ser- !' 
jeant-iTiajor, one quartcM;-ijiuster ser- * 
jeant, one drill Imvildar, one drill iiaielv, ! 
one trumpeter-major, six pay-1 laviULua, 
six farriers, and «me native doctor. [ 

Each regiment to be coininaiuled by 
ft field officer. 

Native Infuntrtfy a body of troops 
under the immediate ilirectiou of the ) 
Presidency of Bengal, coiupo&i-tl <»f the ! 
^Iatives oi India. According to the re- ; 
gulat ions published at Calcutta, in 1797, 
It is directed, that the battalions of na- i 
tive infantry should be formed into re- ! 
ginients of two battalions each, with ton ; 
companies in each battalion, the regi- , 
ijient to consist of one colonel, two • 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors, Quiiior ’ 
lieutenant-colonel, and junior major, to 1 
be without coiiijianics) seven ca[)taiii*<, * 
one .captaiii-Iieutcnapt, 22 lieutenants, . 
10 ensigns, two serjeants, 20 subieJars, • 
20 jemidara, 100 havildars, 100 uaiks, I 
40 drums and fifes, IdOO privates for | 
Bengal, 1800 private^ fur Maiiras and ; 
Boiubav, 20 puckallies. The staff con- i 
sists ot two adpjtaiil.s, one p'aymabirr, ' 
one surgeon, two mates, one serjeanl- j 
major, one quarter-master serjeanl, two ' 
native doctors, one druin-inajor, one 
life-major, two drill havildars, and two 
drill naicks. 

The peace estubl iMmiont of i hesc corps 
was ordered to consist of four regiments, 
to be commanded by two licuteiiuni-co- i 
loncls to the two first, and two majors 
to the 3d and l-tlfregiineiits; a brigade 
major L > be allowed to the cavalry.— 
The whole, when rivacdjwcic to be com- 
manded by a coUmcl cominaiulant. — 
But, at the period •ncMiiioned, only 
two regiments of native cavalry were 
raised, and twelve regimen Ls of native 
infantry. 

It was furtlicr directed, tliat upon the 
completion of the native cavalry, the 
promotion of officers shouhi proceed by 
seniority in their respective regiments, 
until they arrived at the rank of captain, 
ftnd afterwards to rise in the whole corps 


to the rank of major, and to the com- 
luarul of regiments* The promotion to 
major, aqd command of regiments, was 
subjected to the same principle, us in 
file infantry, in regard to being unfit. — 
But if field ollicers of cavalry were su- 
;i perscdcH in consequence of being mifit 
!' to command, they were to be allowed to 
retire with the pay of lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry. 

The promotions in the native infan- 
try were to take place according to se- 
niority in their respective regiments, 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonels, and 
afterwards to colonels, and command 
of regiments, with the following pro- 
viso : 

That sliould the senior lieiitenaut-co- 
loiiels appear to the governmenf at the 
Jh'esidcncv, cither iijioii representation 
of the commander in chief, or by any 
olher means, to be unfit for the com- 
mand of regiments, they arc lo he 
passed over, aiid junior olbcers pro- 
moted. But the reasons for such su- 
pci session are to be entered on the rc- 
coids, for the information of tlie Court 
of Directors. 

'rhe same principle w'as directed to 
be appiied to the r.uropean infantry, 
to tlu' pioiuotion tii' officers of artilloiy 
to the command of battalions, and of 
coips; to the chiiT engineers, to thq 
colonels coininuiulauls, and olbccrs to 
command regiments of cavalry, and to 
the rank of major-generals from that of 
colonels. 

Jt was fill ther ordained, that should 
any captains or subalterns obtain leave 
from that period to cxch::n<re,from one. 
jhregiinciit to another, thn\ w ere to come 
' into the regiincnt to which they wore 
removed as youngest of their respective 
ranks, according to the praelico in the 
king's service. 

It was also ordered, that each regi- 
ment of native cav airy, and nativ.e in- 
fantry, in the absence of the colonel, 
should be under the general command 
of the senior licutenant-colonci, who 
was to have the particular coininand of 
the first battalion, and the junior lieu- 
tenant-colonel that of the second batta- 
lion. • * 

The same regulation prevails in the 
Indian, or native corps, with respect to 
jthe appointment of pay-masters, that 
exists in the king's service. 

About the«saaie period, a very satis- 
factory 
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factory re^ulation took place in favour 
of the FiUropeaii and native or compa- 
ny’s troops, to prevent the growth of 
much existing jealousy between them 
ami the king’s troops. The Right Hon. 
Henry Dun(ias,(novv Viscount Melville,) 
one of his Majesty’s principal secreta- 
ries of state, iimlcrtook to recommenil 
to his majesty to give every i^llicer of 
the company a king’s commission, of the 
same date with ilnit which he received J 
from the company, w'ith a retrospect 
founded on the date of the king’s com- 
mission they then lield, so as to prevent 
supersession hy the various promotions 
wliich had recently taken place by ge- 
neral brevet in tiie kinir’s army. 

N.VfUUAI. rOiniFlCATIOX, 
consists in those natural obstiicles which 
are found in some oountj-ies, and which ( 
impede or prevent the approach of an 
enemy. Tims a place, the avenues to 
which are easily closed, or which is 
surrounded hy iin[)iissable rivers or 
marshes, is defended hy natural fortiii- 
cation. 

Jnd. See NaM. 

NAVACU^k h'r, an obsolete French 
term, which formerly signified a licet. 

NAVAIj, Fr, This word is used to 
convey the same meiining among the 
French that it does with us, vi/. arniai 
jiavalc, naval arnwnieiit ; coivbat naval, 
sea fight, or naval combat; ylwccs nn- 
valcH, naval forces. It is remarked in the 
DictioMiiaire de I’Academie Francoise 
that naval when used in tiie inasculine 
gender, is not susceptible of the plural 
nuniher. 

A NAyAIi. According to Shake- 
speare, this term signifies the same as. 

■ fleet or navy. 

AS. armament, the fitting out a 
fleet, with all kinds of provisions and mi- 
litary stores, for actual service. 

V Nav vl camp, in military antiquities, 
a fortification, consisting of' a ditcli and 
ptrapet on the land side, or a wall built 
in the form of a semi-circle, and extend- 
ed from one point of the sea to the 
other. This was beautified with gates, 
and sometimes defended with towers, 
through which they issued forth to at- 
tack their eueniies. Towards the sea, 
or within it, they fixed great pales of 
wood, like those In their artificial har- 
bours ; before these the vessels of bur- 
tlien were placed in sucli order, that 


tliey might serve instead of a wall, and 
give protection to those without; in 
which manner Nicias is reported by 
Thucydides to have encamped himselr. 
Wlieii their fortifications were thought 
strong enough to defend them from the 
assaults of enemies, the ancients fre- 
quently dragged their shii)s on shore. 
Around these ships the soldiers disposed 
their tents, as appears every where in 
I Homer : l)nt tliis sroms» only to have 
been practised in winter, when their 
enemy’s licet was laid np, and could not ' 
assault them; or in long sieges, and 
wiien they lay in no danger from their 
cnemic's hy sea, as in the 'rrojaii war, 
where the defenders ofl'roy never once 
attempted to encounter the Grecians in 
a sea fight. 

W AVAL crozen, in Jloman antiquity, a 
crown confcrretl, among the Romans, on 
persons wlio distinguished thetnvelves 
in sea etigagemcnts. A. Gciliiis says, 
in general, the naval crown was adorn- 
ed with prow\s of ships. Ijpsins distin- 
guishes two kinds; the first lie supposes 
plain, and given to the common soldiers; 
the other rostrated, and oidy given to 
generals, or admirals, who had gained 
some important victory at sea. 

Maval officers, are admirals, captains, 
lieutenants, masters, boatswains, mid- 
shipmen, gunners, ike. 

Naval engagement, implies, in gene- 
ral, either a sea’ fight betw'cen single 
ships, or whole fleets of men of war, or 
galiies, ike. 

N A\’F, in gun carriages, that part of 
a wheel in which the arms of the axle- 
tree move, and in wliich the spokes are 
driven and siqiported. See \Vheet. 

Ik A\' K-houpa, are flat iron rings to bind 
the nave : there are generally three on 
each nave. 

l>iA\u-boxcs, were formerly made of 
brass; but experience has shewn tliat 
those of cast iron caii?e less friction, and 
are mucli cheaper: there are two, one at 
each end, lo diminish the friction of the 
axle-tree agaiiisl*thc nave. 

NAVKS FLlGATlLTvS, pontoons 
which were anciently used hy the Ro- 
mans, and whi('h were made of skins 
and hoops that took to pieces. 

NAUFRAGE, Fr. shipwreck. 

NAV iGATI(}X, the theory and art 
of conducting a ship by sea, from one 
port to another, or of disposing and in- 
fluencing 
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Auencing her machinery, by the force of 
the wii)^ so as lo begin and continue 
lier motion at sea. 

NAVIRJt dc guerre, Fr. a man of 

war. 

Navi RE marchund, Fr, a merchant* 
man. Jt is iikevMse culled ra'meau 
ttturchund. 

iSiAUJ.AGE, NAULIS, Tr. passage 
money or freight given for goods or per- 
sons carried by sea, or passage over a 
Xiver. 

Nauliser, i*V. to freight or hire a 
Yesseh 

NAUMAGHl/E, or sea hghJs, owe 
their origiiiril to the time ot llic iirst 
Funic war, when the llomaiis iiist ini- 
tiated their men in the know ledge of sea 
aifairs. After the iinprov einent of tiiuny 
years, they were designed as well for, 
the gratifying the sight as for increasing 
their naval experience and discipline; 
and therefore compost d one (»f the so- 
lemn shows, by which the niagi'trule- 
or emperors, or any alVcctor^ of popu- 
larity, so often niacic their coiiri to the 
people. It will be observed fiom this 
passage out of KeimetlV Homan Anii- 
quitics, page 2(39, that the necessity 
which Home was under of fighting Car- 
thage upon her own element, first gave 
Jrise to naval nianamx res. Jhit the o\ er- 
grown empire of the former, and the 
subsequent corruntion of her people, 
soon converted rfie^e. powerful luixilia- 
ries to the legion*!, by whom she Inul 
conquered the universe, into iiistru- 
inents of pleasure and ilebauchery. Lum- 
pridius, in the life of ihe empei or Ile- 
liogabalus, relates lluit, in a representa- 
tion of a naval figiit, he idled the chan- 
nel, where the vessels re to ride, willi 
wine instead of water. A story scarce- 
ly credible, though wc liavc the highest 
conceptions of that wretch’s prodigious, 
luxury and extravagance, Tlie frequent 
threats which a powerful neighbour of 
these islands lias«put forth, and the si- 
militude wliieh she alfects draw be- 
tween herself and €Iieat iiriiain, to 
Rome and Carthage, may pi ohably lead 
to great naval exertions. Rut if Eng- 
land be only true to herself, the nau- 
inacliia; of France will have little ciTect 
upon the natural bulwarks of the coun- 
try. € 

NAUTICAL planisphere^ a descrip- 
tion of the terrestrial globe upon a plane, 


for the use of mariners: but more usual- 
ly called chai't, 

NAVY, implies, in general^ any fleet, 
or assembly of ships. It is, however, 
more particularly understood of the ves- 
sels of war that belong to a kingdom 
or state. The term is also used to de- 
note collective body of officers and 
seamen. I'hey are called the royal 
navy. 

NAVv-^wrd, together with its civil 
and military departineiits, consists of a 
lord high admiral, or lords commission- 
ers for executing this office; one first' 
lord commissioner, and six other lords 
commissioners, with a number of infe- 
rior ollicers, and clerks. 

Hurvi'yor of the Navy, an officer who 
enquires into the state of all stores, and 
sec) that the king’s ships are regularly 
supplied with them. 

Treamrer of the Navy, an officer 
who recehes money out of the exche- 
quer lo pay all charges of tlie royal 
na\ y, by order from the principal oili- 
r.crbof it. It is particularly directed^ 
by statute, that all monies received on 
tfii.- head shall be lodged in tlie bank of 
England, ami he drawn out for the im- 
incdiate and open purposes of the navy 
onlf/, 

NAWAUn,7W. Sec Nabob. 

N EARlJ'i', Inti, adepiityship, or lieu- 
tenancy: from nail), a deputy; 

NECESSARIES, in a military sense, 
are such articles as are ordered to be 
given to every soldier in tlie British ser- 
vice, at regulated prices. Those to be 
provided by stoppage from the pay of die 
soldiers of regiments of dragoon guards, 
dragoons, and feiiciblc cavalry, are : — 
An extra pair of breeches of the same 
quality, and to be in wear with tliose 
luriilshed by the colonel. 

A pair of breeches slings. 

A .suible jacket, trowsers, and foraging 
cap. 

A nose bug, watering bridle and log. 
Three blurts. 

One night cap. 

One stock and clasps. 

Three pair of worsted stockings. 

One piiir of long black gaiters. 

Two pair of shoes, t 
One pair of shoe clasps. 

Three slioe bruslies. 

Two combs, razor and soap. 

One clothes brush, worm and picker. 

• Man^ 
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Muiie comb and spunge, curry comb and 
brush. 

Horse picker and scissars. 

Emery, oil, pipc-clay, whiting and black- 
iiig. 

Button stick and hook. 

Powder bag, powder and puff. 

Carbine lock case. | 

A pair of saddle bags. j 

The actual expenditure for horse 
cloths and surcingles, not exceeding one 
shilling and eight pence per annum for 
each man, will be defrayed by the public. 

The necessaries to be provided by 
stoppage from the pay of the soldiers of 
regiments of foot, militia, and fencible 
infantry, are : — 

One pair of shoes. 

One pait of black cloth (long) gaiters. 
Three shirts. 

Three pair of worsted or yarn socks. 
Worsted or yarn mitts during the winter. 
One black stock. 

One foraging cap. 

One knapsack. 

One clothes brush. 

Three shoe brushes. 

Black ball. 

Hair ribbon and leather 
Two combs. 

Straps for carrying the great coat. 

AT. B, The breeches, and any other 
articles of clothing or necessaries, which 
it may be requisite to have replaced from 
the soldier’s stoppages, are to be made 
exactly of the same material and })atteni 
as those originally furnished by the co- 
lonel. 

NECK of lAND. This terra is 
probably meatit to signify what Bailey 
describes under Tjund-Cape, which he 
calls a narrow point of land, that run- 
neth farther into the sea than the rest of 
the Continent. The French call it 
langue de terrCy which, literally taken, 
is u tongue of land, or narrow slip that 
runs to the extrernest point of a pro- 
montory or isthmus. The French also 
use langue de terre to expre.ss any slip 
ot ground which runs through a wider 
space. Hence une langue de terre la- 
hourabie qui traverse la prairie, an ara- 
ble tongue or slip of land, which runs 
through the meadow. Whereas gorge, 
which is the literal translation of neck, 
is only used among the French to ex- 
press a narrow space or hollow, as 
^orge de montagnes. See also gorge, 
m Fortification. 


Neck ^ a gun, that part wdiich lies 
between the muzzle mouldings and the 
cornish ring. 

Neck of the cascahle, that part which 
lies between the breech mouldings and 
the cascable. 

NEESUUNGPAT, Inrf. a violent as- 

sault without bloodshed. « 

NEf^ATIVE. This term is some- 
times used to express the result of mea- 
sures or enterpri/cs, which, though not 
entirely successful, are not productive 
of serious or mischievous consequences, f 
Hence Negative Success. 

Negative Penalties, ^certain laws, 
whereby persons are excluded from ho- 
nours, dignities, &c. without incurring 
auv positive pains. 

N EGLECT of DUTY. Officers of 
soldiers convicted of neglect of duty, 
are punishable at the discretion of a 
court mai tial. 

NE( tOC [ ATEUR, FV. a confidential 
person, who is entrusted by his sove- 
reign, or any other reigning power, with 
some affair of state. 

NEGRE,NEGRESSE,JF’r. SeeNE- 

GUOES. 

NEGRILLON, ¥r. a little negro. 

NEGROES, blacks, moors. A kind 
of,* slaves brought from Guinea, and 
other parts of Africa, and sent into the 
colonics of America, to cultivate sugar, 
tqbucco, indigo, &c. and to dig in the 
mines of Peru or Mexico. 

NELLI-COTAII, a fort situated 
about forty miles to the south of Tini- 
velly, ill the East Indies. This fort has 
been rendered memorable by the intre- 
pid manner in which it was carried by 
the English in 1755. The detachment 
consisted of 100 Europeans, and 300 
sepoys, with two field pieces. These 
troops (to quote Mr. Orme’s words in 
his History of the. Carnatic, page 386, 
Book V.) set out at midniglit, and per- 
formed the march in eighteen hours : 
the polygur, startled^t the suddenness 
of their approach, sent out a deputy, 
who pretended ]|e came to capitulate, 

; and promised that his master would 
pay the money demanded of him in a 
I few days ; but suspicions being enter- 
I taint’d of his veracity, it was determin- 
I ed to detain him as a plecjge for the ex- 
I ecution of what he had promised, and 
I he was .accordingly delivered over lo 
I the charge of a guard. The troops were 
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80 ■ much fatigued by the excessive and five baronies, viz. West Friezland, 
nunrcih they fftid just made, that even Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyscll, and Gro- 
the advanced ceiitinels could not keep ningeii. 

awake; and the deputy 'perceiving all These were originally governed by 
« the soldiers who were appointed to distinct lords or princes, but were ail 
guard him, fast asleep, made his escape united under Philip the Good, Duke of 
out of the camp, and returned to tlic Burgundy, who left them to his son 
fort; frOln whence the polygar had sent CMiarlcs, surnained the Hardy, who be- 
bim only to gain time, in order to make ing killed at Na4icy, in 1747, the 17 pro* 
the necessary preparations for his de- vinces fell to his only daughter, Mary 
fence. This being discovered early in of Burgundy, who by marrying with 
the morning, it was determined to storm Maximilian the First, carried tliem into 
Vhe place, of which the defences were the house of Austria, 
nothing more than a mud wall with The kings of Franco pretended aright 
round towers? Tiie troops had not to Artois, J 'landers, ^cc. In the reign 
brought any scaling ladders, but the of king Philip U. of Spain, William of 
outside of the wall was sloping, and had Nassau, Prince of Orange, and several 
many clefts w'orn in it by the rain, so other discontented noblemen, gave be* 
tliat the assiiult, although hazardous, ginning to those disturbances which ter- 
was nevertheless practicable. It was rniinated in the loss of Holland, and the 
made both by the Kuropcans and the other countries known hy the* name of 
fiepuys with undaunted courage, in $e- the United Provinces, occasioned by the 
veral parties at the same time; each of dread of the Inquisition, the insupport- 
which gained the parapet \vithout\eing able rigour of the government of the 
once repulsed, when the garrison retired Duke of Alva, and the violent encroach- 
to the buildings of the fort, where they ments of the Spaniards upon the liber- 
called out for quarter; hut the soldiers, tics and privileges of the countries, 
as usual in desperate assaults, were so TheNetherlands,cotnprehendingHoI- 
much exasperated bv a sense of the dan- land, have undergone material altera- 
gcr to which they had exposed them- tions during the progress of the French 
selves, that they put all they met to the revolution. Brabant and Flanders, which 
sword, mot excepting the women and belonged to the house of Austria, have 
children; siifteriugtmly six persons out been annexed to the French Republic, 
of four huiidred to escape alive : soriy and form one of its departments. Hol- 
\ve are to say, that tiie troops and oili- land, upon the expulsion of the Stadt- 
cers who bore the greatest part in this liolderjwas allowed to call itsdf an in- 
shocking burbarity, were tbc bravest of dependent country in alliance with 
Englishmen; having most of them serv- France, and is now distinguished by the 
ed under Colonel Lawrence, on the name of the BaUivian Republic. Ilow 
plains of TrJtchinopoly: hut tliose who long the constitution of cither country, 
contemplate human nature, will find particularly of Holland, may remain in 
many reasons supp(»rted by examples, its present state, lime only and events 
to dissent from the corninon opinion, must deteriniue. We do not pre^mme 
that cruelty is incompatible witli cou- to offer an ojnnion on the subject, re- 
rage. maining satisfied in believing, that 

NERF, F?\ See Sinj-.w. should any change take place, Prussia 

NESIIAUNBURDAR, LuL an en- will not be forgotten in the political ar- 
slgn. • , ningement of that part of Europe. 

^ NE'niERLANDS, ihut part of NETrOYER, Fr, clean; to clear; 
Ixiwer GeJiuariy vvhicl? lies next to the scour, &c. 

sea, and so culled from being situated Neitoyeu les Magazins, Fr. in ar- 
between France, Lorraiii, Germany, and tillery, signifies tb remove the different 
the Ocean. pieces of ordnance, for the purpose of 

They were formerly divided into 17 having them carefully examined, &c. 
provinces, fourofwhich were dukedoms, and to have the stores and ammunition 
viz. Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and so arranged as not to receive damage. 
Guelderland ; seven were e&rldoms, This duty is generally performed by 
viz. Fiahders^ Artois, Hainault, Hoi- small parties of soldiers, under the coin- 
land, Zealaiid, Namur, and Zutpheii; mand of serjeants, who are detached 

froia 
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from the difterent guards of a garrison 
town. In the old French service, the 
commissaire d'artillerie superintended 
the execution of this necessary duty, 
and the soldiers who were employeci, 
got relieved from any further attendance 
as part of tlie guard, the instant their 
work was done. 

Nettoyer, i)u enjikry Fr. to scour, or 
enfilade. 

Nettoyer hi courtinCy Fr. to scour, 
or tire through the whole extent of the 
curtain. 

Nettoyer Ic remparty Fr. to scour 
the rampart. 

Nettoyer la tranchecy F. to scour 
or clear the trenches. This is effected 
by means of a vigorous sally which the 
garrison of a licsieged place make iipou 
the besiegers, when liicy heat in th^ 
guard, drive off the artilicei-s and work- 
men, level the parapet, break up and 
* choak the line of circumvallation, and 
spike or nail tlie cannon. 

NEUTRAL, ncidier of tlie one nor 
the other. 

NeUTRAT.ITE, Fl\ SecNEUTRAJ.ITY. 

Garder la Neui halite, Fi\ to be 
neutral. 

Accordcr la Nt.utralite, Fr, to al- 
low others to be neutral, or to grant 
neutralily. 

Observer la Neutral ite, Fr. to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality. 

FiWer /« Neuthaute, Fr, to violate 
the hiM s of neutrality. 

De9n€urcr dans la Neutrahte, Fr, 
to remain in a state of neutrality. 

NEuniALny, the state or condition 
of one wjio is neuter, a niitldie condi- 
tion between a friend and an enemy. — 
In a military sense, remaining strictly in- 
different, whilst other powers arc at war, 
without assisting any party, with arms, 
ammunition, or men. When a country, 
calling itself neutral, furnishes a quota 
Or contingent to any nation tliat is at 
war with another, it cannot be said to 
observe the strict laws of neutrality.— 
Of all precarious and dilHcult situations 
that perhaps is the most so, in which a 
weak nation is plareil, when two power- 
ful nations \iiage w^ar on each side, and 
the exact laws (jf neutrality are expect- 
ed to be observed by the intermediate 
country. History dues not furnish a 
single instance of inviolable adherence 
to them under such ciitical circumstan- 


ces. Bayle, speaking of neutrality, 
exclaims, heureux les pacifiques quant 
d ruiitre mondey wais dans celui ci 
Us sont mistrablcsf happy i^re the 
peaceable with respect to the next 
world, but they are miserable in this f 
In trying to derive advantages from the 
dissensions and broils of others, they 
insensibly become the victims of both 
parties. The French v^riter Iiuiuour- 
ouhly says, Jls rxulent elrc martcaut^ 
cclufoit que coiUinueUc/ncnt Us sont>en~ 
climes d droit et d gauche: they would 
fain be hammers, instead of which they 
become anvils, and gel l^aten both rigjit 
and left. This happentx! to the Vene- 
tians ill 1701, who endeavoured to re- 
main neutral during the campaigns that 
took place between the French and the 
Imperialists. The observance of a strict 
neutrality is unquestionably a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and reijuires uncom- 
mon ability. Few princes, possess those 
qualities of the head and heart that dis- 
tinguished Hieron, king of Syracuse, 
who so dextrously managed ids iicutrali- 
I ty in the war between Rome and Car- 
thage. llis subjects weix; considerably 
benetited by the conduct he observed, 
whilst his own reputation was not a lit- 
tle encrcased by the sound policy which 
dictated it. 

During tlie progress of the French 
revolution, instances have occurred in 
which a wise neutrality might have been 
made productive of great national guod. 
But, alas ! there are few statesmen, who 
have ability or political v irtue enough, 
to resist the intrigues or yiews of those 
cabinets, who being themselves, (una- 
voidably perhaps,) involved in war, 
leiive notldug untried to drag their 
neighbours into the same troubled state. 
Montesquieu has observed,, with his 
usual good sense, that nations seldom 
know how to avail themselves of natu- 
ral advantages. What becomes a mat- 
ter of hard necessity in one country, is 
frequently found to exist in another, 
from crooked and interested policy, or 
from ignorance in administration. Some 
countries are calculated to be neutral ; 
some to avail themselves of insular 
situations; and to impose by maritime 
operations; and otliers, to make up 
for the ne^ural disadvantages of con- 
tinental position, by means of standing 
armies. 
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The former can almost alv\ ays pre- | 
serve thei'* neutralitv, especially if they j 
pay due nttenlion to their navy; the ; 
latter, on the contrary, must, more or . 
less, be continually exposed to the jea- J 
lousies of coiJtendi tig powers. Under j 
these circumstance^, it is certainly sound i 
policy to delat e openly for one ‘side or ; 
the otlu;* for, however sincerely dis- ■ 
posed to observe the strictest ncutriJity, I 
an intermediate or neighbouring coun- ! 
try might feel, those who sue actually • 
engaged in war, will always question its i 
conduct; so that it mu^t eitht'r sacririce : 
its real interests bv taking a decisive ; 
part w'ith those who are so situated, ! 
that they can harass and invade the • 
country, or join in an armed neutrality, 1 
whose system is equally precarious. — 

It has, indeed, been remarked, (with i 
what justice we leave politicians to de- 
termine) that no power, being, or affect- 
ing to be neuter, should he aiiowed to 
arm itself, because it is impossible to 
have perfect confidence in a quarter 
from whence hostilities may com- 
mence according to the exigency of cir- 
cumstances, (so properly called by the 
Trench, la force des cii Constances^ ov 
the alluring prospects of ambition. In 
which of these predicaments we might 
W'ith propriety place Sweden and Den- 
mark, may be matter of conjecture. — 
During the late war, they were called up- ! 
on by Great Britain togivean unequivo- | 
cal declaration of the princifiles of tlieir | 
armed ncutrali; y,and from the resistance ] 
they made, it is fair to conclude, that the | 
influence of their continental neighbours 1 
had got the better of that neutral sys- | 
tern which they puisued during the ! 
French revolution. How far they will I 
be benefitted, time must prove. As 
countries, dependent almost wholly up- 
on a coniinercial intercourse with (J rent 
Britain, their assumption of lint armed 
aspect which then excited the jcaiousyjof 
the latter, may perhaps ultimately turn 
out short-sighted policy. Much* how- 
ever, depciuls upon tfie final issue of 
that giinintic convulsion which has 
shaken Kurope to her center. As long 
as England can maintain her superiori- 
ty at sea, Sweden and Denmark will be 
more or less endangered by every mea- 
sure they adopt. They are equally so 
while Trance has sufficient ascendancy 
to secure Prussia, (after hu\ii)g com- 


pletely paralized Austria) and to turn 
the scale of Russian politics in her fa- 
\our. It is more than probable, that 
the armed neutrality of tne North (not 
unjustly called by ns the .irmeil confe- 
deracy) sprung originally from a secret 
understanding with the agents of Fraiicc, 
ami nmiiifesti d itself more strongly on 
tlm dereliction of Russia. Great Bri- 
tain of course took the alarm ; and, as 
a French writer very justly observes 
on the subject of armed neutrality, 
sent her fleets, on the failure of amica- 
ble negocialion, to ascertain I be point 
at the £.atcs of Copenhagen. Whether 
a measure, which was certainly hold and 
Imzurdous, wiii he productive of any 
good effect, it is impossd»le for us to 
dtlcrmine. We only state what has 
happciH'd, and accsuint for the con- 
duct of Great Britain with regard to 
Denmark and Sweden, on the right which 
every belligerent power possesses, of 
exacting from an armed neutral coun- 
try a deci‘'ive explanation of its con- 
duct and intentions. We do not in this 
place affect even to give an fipiiuAn 
with ix'g.ird to the manner which has 
been adopted, the precarioiisuess of the 
attempt, bat most especially on the tar- 
diness of tile execution. We barely 
slate, that when a neutral country 
thinks fit to ana itself, any one of the 
powers actually engaged in war, may 
force that country to declare ilself; be- 
cause the latter, by remaining in an 
armed state, may at* any time turn tins 
scale of things, and side with the victo- 
ritiU'^ party. 

We have already ohservedy that there 
is not perhaps in human politics, a rule 
of conduct which is so intricate, ami of 
course s(» diiiicult to be observeil, as that 
of neutrality. .La hi des plus forts, or 
the law of the strongest, so often tram- 
ples down natural rights, that necessity 
drives those to the adoption of .ques- 
tionable measures, w'ho would otherwise 
reinain strictly neutral; whilst others 
again, from being contiguous to con- 
tending armies, resort to various pre- 
tences, in order to remain in an armed 
condition for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage at a critical ifioment. Of this 
description was the system of armed 
neutrality which Pope. Leon X. is re- 
corded to have pursued. When Fran- 
cis It king of France, w as engaged in a 
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war with the Swiss Cantons, respecting 
the Milanese, liis Holiness resolved to 
remain neuter, or at least affected to he 
S) 0 , although he was strongly invited 
both parties to take an active and deci- 
sive part. lie drew his troops towards 
the n'ontiers of the Milanese, under a 
pretext of covering the ecclesiastical 
states, but in reality for the purpose of 
being at hand when the two armies 
should come to a decisive engagemenf, 
of unexpectedly falling upon the victo- 
rious arm}', at the close of an obstinate 
and bloody battle, of driving it out of 
Italy, becoming mastc; of Lombardy, 
and finally establishing himself us the 
arbiter of the country, flut all these 
iiinigiii^y triumphs of the Pope soon 
disappeared, llis troops, which had 
already reached tli« frontiers of the Mi- < 
‘ lanesc, no sooner learned, that the Swiss 
^ad been totally routed by the French, 
than they were panic-struck, and dis- 
persed in the greatest disorder; as if 
they were conscious of being engaged in 
a crooked and illegal cause. 

Ancient history aifords us several ex- 
amples of this species of neutrality. — 
During the civil wars between the ad- 
herents of Vespasian and those of Otho 
and Vitellius, various means of dupli- 
city w’cre resorted to. We likewise 
read of the same sort of conduct having 
been observed by the inhabitants of 
Corcyrus when they went to war with 
the Corinthians ; and modern history is 
full of similar instances of specious 
neutrality. For farther particulars on 
this interesting subject, especially on 
the condu9t to be observed by neuters 
in war, see from page 53 1 to 533, of 
the English translation of Hugo Gro- 
tiiis, by William Evats, B. D. 

NICK-NAME, (Sobriquet, Fr.) a 
Virname, which is used in ridicule or 
good humour, to distinguish an indivi- 
dual. • Nicknames among military men 
are familiarly used in. a collective sense. 
Thus the light infantry are culled Light 
Bobs, the grenadiers Tm Roivs, and 
the battalion-men Flat-Foots; and^in 
many instances whole corps have beeTi. 
. particularized in this manner. The 
28th of foot werS familiarly called the 
Slashers; and a very respectable general 
oRicer in the British service used to be 
nicknamed General No-Flint, from a 
cii cumstauce which occurred during the 


American war, when he commanded a 
species of forlorn hope. During tlie 
canipiiigns of 1793 and 1791, in Flan- 
ders, &c. the 15th regiment of light 
dragoons were called Young Eyes by the 
guards, wlio received, or rather gave 
themselves the nick-name of Old Eyes, 

NIGllFR, Ind, any fortified city, 
measuring at least eight coss, or eight 
English miles, in length ami breadth. 

NIQTJfBS, Jnd. men whose military 
function -5 among the Sepoys, correspond 
with those of corporals in the king’s 
service. 

N [THING, a coward* or poltroon. 

Nl'i'iIK. See Saltpetre. 

NIVF.AU, Fr. a level. 

XiVKAC dc. la cumpup^np,V. the level 
surface of a comiri y is so called, in con- 
tradistinction in the talus or slope of 
any rising ground. 

Dc Niveau, Fr. level, even. 

Niveau d^ean, Fr. a water level.— 
This instrument is extremely simple, 
and of great use to engineers in the 
construction of works. 

Niveau de charpentier, Fr. a car- 
pentei*^s rule or level. 

Niveau *de paveur, Fr, a pavior’s 
level. 

NIVELER, Fr. to level. 

NiVELEn les caiix, Fr. to find the 
true level for conveying water. 

N ivei.ee leterrein, Fr. to find the 
true level of ground, and to ascertain 
the relative elevations of places. 

Niveleur, Fr. a leveller: it is like- 
wise sometimes used to express a triiier; 
but it floes not signify a leveller in the 
political sense which we apply the Eng- 
lish word in these days; nor does it 
mean a Leveller belonging to a set of 
people in Oliver Cromw ell’s army, who 
were for having an equal sluire in the ad- 
ministration of the government between 
the nobility and the cnminonalty. 

NIZAM, Ind. a title which is be- 
stowed by the Greaf Mogul on one of 
his principal viziers, on his being ap- 
pointed to the command and admini- 
stration of certain provinces. The 
word means, an adjuster, a regulator, 
an arranger, or manager, &c. 

Nizam ul Mooluc, hid. the protector 
of the country. 

[ NIZAMUT, the office of Nizam. 

NOBH^ITY, (Noblesse, Fr.) from 
I the Latin, Nobilitas. This word has 

been 
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been variously deiiiiccl. ll is, however, 
jgenemll)' unilersroocl to signify Ilius- 
trknis Dcicrnf, and Conspivuoiisncss of 
AnccstorSj with a succc'^sioii ot* arms 
conferred on some ojio (and from liiin 
U* iiis family) by the Prince, by law, or 
by custom, as a reward for the good 
and virtuous actions of him that per- 
fiHincd tlienr. The only true imrchasc 
of nobility must, therefore, consist of 
great and -good actions; which, in pro- 
portion as they dignified and ennobled 
the original ovMier, become objects of 
important trust with every deM endaiit; 
who either rellects tlicm back by a lau- 
dable imitation, or shamefully abuses 
the tenure by dishonourable practices. 

To be merely descended from a noble 
family, is <»f little cotiseqneuec in the 
C}es of true thinking men; and slilig 
less so, when the heir discovers no 
other proofs of his nobility, tliau shew 
and ostentation. 

NoBii.nY likewise means a quality 
that dignities, or renders a person noble : 
particularly that raises a person possess- 
ed of it above a peasant or a coimnon- 
er. — The quality or degree of a noble- 
man; also tbc whole body of noblemen 
separated from the commonalty. 

Nohihiy also means TMume, Reputa- 
tion, Renown, N. llaily in his fourth 
edition of the New Univeisal Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, has tlie following cu- 
rious passages on this word: — 

Nouimtv. Tlie Italians thussaty- 
rised iKibility : the dukes and carls of 
Geriuauy, (every son of a duke being a 
duke, and «very dau^IiU r of a duchess 
being a duchess) the Dons of Spain, 
tlie Monsiciirs »if France, the bishops 
of Italy, (every city having a bishop) the 
oobiiuy of Hungary, the i.airds of Scot- 
land, the Knights of Naples, ai'd the 

S er brethren of England, make all 
>er a poor company. He then 
classes uobility under tive s|)ecihc heads, 
ttiz. • 

Divine Nobimty, wliieli is also call- 
ed Heavenly, or ThUilogical Nobility, 
jggad relates to tlie supposed original of 
tbe soul. 

Human or tcorldly Nobility, which 
jfijgard^ blood, and a ^eneiJogy oi' many 
ancestors. This nobility is pnrrlyac- 
cideaUl, and depcni-b up* v. oar tiirth, 
is called [lulitical or hereditary, 
4U^ becomes the right uf iudiviUuals, 


bn their merit, virtue, and capacity, what 
they may. 

Moral Nobility, refers only to vir- 
tue, is purely personal, and depends on 
our own free will. It is also culled 
PhUosophiad ; but is not hereditary, 
except by the iniluence of example, 
which renders it the general inheritance 
of all good men. 

Dative Nobii.itv, is such as has been 
acquired by some merils or deeds, and 
has been conferred by the Prince, &'C. 

Hativc N oiii LI i y, is what passes from 
father to son, and makes the son noble,’ 
because his father was so. Of this spev- 
cics of nobility consists the Britislv. 
House of Lords; to which occasional 
additions are made by purchased pccr- 
ages. * 

NOBLFA ? :ne the grandees of 

NOBLEAIE.X , ) any kingdom or na-* 
tion, by whatsoever title they are dis- 
linguisiied. Honorary distinctions ha\'e 
been very ancient. The Greeks distin- 
guished their people into tliree ranks, 
viz. iMiid-holders, or Fanin 

tTS, and Tiademcn, The lirst were in- 
dulged witli great privileges, and wore 
the figure of a grasshopper, us a badge 
of honour, in their hair. The Romans 
wore a half moon upon their shoes. 

Among the lioinuns, (hose persons 
were called Nobles who preserved the 
statues of their ancestors in their courts 
or cabinets. The faces of these statues 
v.eie puinted to resemble life. But it 
was necessary to I>e descended from the 
ancient magistrates, called Curules, to 
be entitled to have these statues. They 
were exhibited to the public on fcstbal 
dct\s; and when any of the family died, 
they were currier] in solemn procession 
bolbre the corp»; so that under these 
ciiciiiiisUuices, an individual might be 
a Patrician without being actually of 
noble blood or extraction. 

That person was called Noble in 
France, who first received u letter )ia- 
tent constituting him such, and who 
rims gave rise to the nobility of his de- 
scendauts.— Those born of him bore 
the title of gcntilhomme, or gentlpman. 
Un ancicu genU/Ao/iuJic, or gentleman 
of some standing, was stiled Aamme de 
condif/W, or person of condition. Those 
gentlemen who were defended from 
illustrious houses were called^ Men of 
Gem de (iuaUti. 
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In Eni^land those only are called No- 
bles or Noblemen, who have the title 
of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, 
Lord, or Baron; which titles either de- 
scehd to individuals from family-right, 
are gratuitously conferred upon them by 
the Prince (who is called the fountain 
of honour), or are obtained by the price 
of gold. The hereditai 7 tenure becomes 
equally solid in all these instances, 
though not equally estimable, unless the 
title be itself ennobled by some great 
and good actions of the possessor. T3y 
those, and those only, can a purchased 
title be converted into sterling gold 
out of base metal. 

NOBLESSE. See Nobility, 

Nob^essk MUitaire,V\\ military no- 
bility. Although most of our orders 
may be coiisidered as appendages which 
confer ii sort of military nobility, es- 
jpccially that of the garter, which was 
instituted by king Edward III. on the 
19th of .fanuary, 13^1, yet wc cannot 
be strictlv said to have amongst us, that 
species of military nobility or distinction 
that was peculiarly known in Trance, 
A:c. under the imiucdiate title of No- 
bh'sse AlUitinvc, In order to rcw’ard 
military merit, an edict was issued by | 
the Frencli court at Foiitainbleau, in I 
November, 1750, and enregistered on 
the 25 th of the same month by the par- 
liament of I’aris, whereby a Nobiesne 
Militaire, or Military Nobility, was 
created; the acquisition of wliioh de- 
pended wholly upon martial character, 
hut did not require any letter patent for 
tlie purpose of onnobliiip; fhe individual. 

By the lirst article ot tliis perpetual 
and irrevooablc edict, as it was then 
stated, it v/as decreed, that no person, 
serving in the capacity and quality of 
oflic’er ill any of tlie king's troops, 
.should be liable to the land or poll tax, 
so long as lie continued in that situa- 
tion. . In Great Britain and Ireland, 
subalterns only are exempted from the 
powder tax ; but they are liable to all 
otlier imposts. 2diy.That by virtue of this 
edict, and from the date thereof, all ge- 
neral ollicers, not being othomise enno- 
bled, but being actually and bouii fide 
in the service, should be considered as 
noble, and remain so, together willi their 
children born, or to be horn in lawful 
wedlock. 3dly. That in future the rank 
of general oflicer should of itself be 
sulficient to confer the full* right of uo- 


bility upon all those who should arrive 
at that degree of military promotion; 
and that their heirs and successors^ as 
well as their children, actually born and 
lawfully begotten, should be entitled to 
tlie same distinction ; and that all ge- 
neral officers should enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of nobility from the date 
of their com missions. In articles IV, 
V, VI, and VIT, it was specifically pro- 
vided upon what conditions those of- 
ficers, who were not noble, and were 
inferior in rank to that of Marcchal de 
Camp, or Major-general, but who had 
been created Chevaliers oi^Knightsof the 
royal and military Order of St. Louis, and 
who sliould retire from the service after 
having been in the army during thirty 
years without intermission, were to be 
exempted from the payment of the hind 
or poll tax, and how the same privilege 
was to he transferreil to their sous, pro- 
vided they were in the service. By the 
eighth article, it w'as cnucteri, tliat those 
officers who had risen to the rank of 
captain, and w'ere Chevaliers or Knights 
of tile order of St. Louis, but who were 
disabled by wounds, or diseases con- 
tracted in the service, should not be 
obliged to fill up the period of thirty 
years as prescribed in the recited Arti- 
cles. By Article IX. it was provided, 
that wdieii any officer, not under the 
rank of captain, died in die actual ex- 
ercise of the functions, or hearing the 
commission of captain, the services he 
bud alreudy rendfred should be of use 
to his sons, lawfully begotten, who 
\vere either in the service^ or were in- 
tended for it. 

It WHS specified in Articles X. And 
XI. that every officer, l*t>rn in wedlock, 
whose f.ither and grandfather liad been 
exempted from the land or poll tax, 
should he noble, in iiis own right, pro- 
vided he g >t created si Chevalier or 
Knight of St. Louis, had served the pre- 
scribed j'eriod, or if:is entitled to the 
exemption mentioned in Article VIII. 
that if he elioul^ die in tlie sen ice, he 
would he consideieil as iiaving acquired 
the rank of nobiliry, and that the title 
so ohtuined should ilescefid, as matter 
of right, to the child! cn, law fully begot- 
ten, of sucli olHcers as had acquired it. 
It farther specified, that even those wlio 
should liave been born previous to their 
father’s being ennobled, were entitled 
to the same privilege. 

Article 
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Article XII. pointed out the method 
by which proofs of military nobility 
were to be exhibited in conformity to 
the then existing edict. 

Articles XIIJ. and XIV. provided 
for those officers, v\ ho were actually in 
the service at the promulgation of the 
edict, ill proportion- as the prescribed 
peiiods were filled up. This provision 
related wholly to the personal service of 
officers; as no proof was acknowledged 
or received, relative to services done by 
their fathers or grandfathers, who might 
have retired from the army, or have 
died prior to* the publiaition of the 
edict. 

The XVth, or last article, was a sort 
of register, in which were preserved the 
diffierent titles that enabled individuals 
to lay claim to military nobility. 

The whole of this edict may be seen, 
page '-iOd, in the 3d volume, Des lEller 
Mens Militaircs, 

^JOEUD (Jti l*artijicier^ Fr. a parti- 
cular knot whicii artificers or firework- 
ers make use of to bind fusees to- j 
gethtr. 

Noi:ud de charruc, Fr. a particular 
knot or stress, which is used in the ar- 
tillery when ropes are passed undercar- 
riages, tor the purpose of raising any 
piece of ordnance that has been over- 
turned. 

Nceud cTEpmifc, Fr. shoulder-knot : 
it signifies also the same as^iguillette, 
a tagged point. 

NOM de guerre, Fr. St e Guerre, 

NOMADEvS, a tribe of wandering 
Arabs belonging to Mesopotamia, (the 
ancient name of Diabekr), a province 
in AsiaticTurkey. They li\ c on plunder. 

NOMINAL, by name. Hence 

Nominal Call, which corresponds 
^ith the French uppcl nominatif ; aiid, 
111 a military seii.se, witli our roll eaU, 

NOIVE, a peculiar melhoil among 
the Romans of writing expeditiously. 
Tiie invention is ^ivcii to Ttfro, who 
was Cicero’s bondman. This art con- 
sists in being able to take down, cor- 
rectly, every sentence that is spoken, 
let the ciiuiiciation be ever so rapid. 

' VVe call it tuchygraphj/, from the 
Greek coiiipound, signifying su'i/'t and 
t^'rite, 

NOTIFICATION, thejnaking any 
thing known. Hence, a AVar-Office 
notiticatii^n, lespcxjling the appoint-' 

- meiit of an ollicer, 


NoTiricATioN-Hoo/l:, among army 
agents, a book in which a regular entry 
is made of oflicers recommended for 
commissions in the army; also of 
such as are appointed by a notification 
from the War-Officc. 

NOURRTCE, Fr. a nurse; a female 
vvlio attends the sick. This word is 
likewise used by the French to express 
the means of subsistence, &c. which arc 
supplied by the agricultural part of a 
kingdom. Hence Une province est la 
nourrice d*une ville ; tlie town is fed 
by the country round it. La Sidle est 
la nourrice de Rome. Sicily is the nurse 
of Rome; meaning thereby, that the 
latter was supplied with corn, &c. by 
the former. 

NOURRlR,Pr.tofeed. The French 
^ say familiarly, La soupe nourrit le solr 
dat ; broth feeds tlie soldier. 

NOYAU, Fr, a long piece of iron, 
which is placed in the middle of a can-* 
non mould, in order that tiio liquid 
metal may be poured round it, and the 
piece obtain an equal thickness on all 
sides. 

Noyau, Fr. likew ise means the wliole 
of the vacant space or bore of a can- 
non, under which are comprehended 
the diameter of the mouth, the vacant 
cylinder, the breech, and the vent. 

With respect to bombs, grenades, 
and hollow balls, that which is called 
Noyau consists of a globular piece of 
earth, upon which the cover of bombs, 
grenades, and hollow balls is cast. The 
metal is poured in between this cover 
, and the noyau, after vvhich^the noyau or 
: core is broken, and the earth taken out. 

I NOWARRA, Ind. an establishment 
I of boats^ which is kepi at Dacca, for a 
; defence against the Mugs and other 
plunderers. 

» NUDDEE, Ind. the name for a rivu- 
let. 

NULLA, Ind. This term likewise 
signifies a rivulet, and means the' place 
which was once the bed of a river. 

NUMEROS, Fr. round pieces made 
of brass, or other metal, which were 
numhered, and used in the old French 
service in the detail of guards. See 
Maron.. ^ 

NURSE, a person, generally a fe-* 
male, whose whole business is to attend 
the sick in tlie general ft* Regimental 
hospital. She is under the immediate 
« direction 
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direction of the surgeon. According to 
tlie Regulations published by authority' 
in 1799» there is to be one decent, 
sober, woman nurse, who shall receive 
at the rate of one shilling ptr diem, 
whose duty will be to prepare the slops 
and coipforts for tlie sick, and occa- 
sionally to assist ill adiniiiisLeiing me- 
dicines, cooking the victuals, washing, 
&c, and for every ten men oonliiied to 
bed by fever, an additional nurse and 
orderly-man should be allow ed. All 
the patients, who are able, are every 
morning and evening to assist in clean- 
ing and airing the hospital, carrying 
away dirt, &c. and by every means to 
ar>$ist the helpless. 

The additional allow'ance to the Ser- 
jeants, •orderly-men, and nurse, in regi- 
ments of the lino, to he nuulc by the 
paymaster; and in regiments of militia* 
and fencibles, the surgeons are to pay 
•them out of thoir allowances.. 

in c\ cry rcgiuieutai iiospital, a room 


should be appippriated to the accom- 
modation of such convalescents, whose 
stale of health will admit of tlieir being 
placed on full diet. This hospital to 
be regularly visited by the surgeon once, 
twice, or oftener in the day, as circum- 
stances may i ecjuire. 

A non-commissioned oflicer to be ap- 
pointed to the particular charge of the 
Convalescent liospital, witli an orderly- 
man, and wliHii the convalescents are 
iiiiinernus, more orrlerly-men are to bo, 
attached to it, to keep it clean. 

It is particularly ordered, that none of 
the hospital tables and orders, which are 
to be imng up in a conspicuous place in 
every regimental hospital, shall be de- 
faced by any person w hatc\ er, nor taken 
down, but by the surgeon or serjeaiit, 
the latter of whom will explain the 
aliowauce ordered for tliose patients 
who are not themselves in u situation to 
read the table for the distribution of 
diet. 


O 


O This lett*»r is generally used in 
• the British service to signify or- 
ders, viz. 

B. O. Brigade orders, 

D. O. District orders. 

Cl. O. Cenerai orders. 

Gn.O. Garrison orders. 

U. O. Regimental orders. 

OATH, a solemn asseveration made 
in the presence of u ^lagistrute, and 
taken, on the Bible, in Great Britain 
and its dependencies, whereby an indi- 
vidual binds himself to ob-serve certain 
conditions, or swears to specific facts 
which* lie knows of his own knowledge. 
Soldiers from lime immcuiorial have 
been accustomed to take oaths of fide- 
lity. Tl^esc oaths were, however, ob- 
served with greater suleiiiiiity among 
the ancients than they are administered 
in modern armies, except upon very 
particidar occasions. In the latter, in- 
deed, it seldom or ever lia^ens, that 
oaths are taken by bodies of soldiers 
assembled for the purposc«»--i-Oaths arc 


taken by men newly enlisted, but tliose 
oaths are individunllY administered, and 
separately taken.— The military oath, 
on the contrary, among the Romans, 
w'os of a inure general and impressive 
nature. Kenuett in his Roman Anti- 
quities, page 18b, gives die following 
account of it : — “ The levies being 
finished, the tribunes of every legion 
chose out one w hom they thought the 
fittest person, and gave him a solemn 
oath at large, the substance of w'hich 
was, that he should oblige himself to 
obey the commanders in all things to 
tlie utmost of bis power, be ready to 
attend whenever they ordered his ap- 
pearance, and x^ver to leave the' army 
but, their consent. After he had 
ended, the whole legion, passing one by 
tme, every man, in short, swore to the 
same effect, crying, as he went by, 
Idem in me. The same by me. 

OATH 2f Aliegianee,^See Aik* 
giance. 

~ Oaths on general and regimental 
4 £ courts- 
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courts-martial. Accorfljng to the ainend- 
<ments introduced into the last Mutiny 
Act, passed in 45 Geo. II T. it is enact- 
ed, “ Tliat jn all courts-martial (other 
than general oouits-niartiai), which 
tihall be held by virtue oi* this act, or 
of any articles of war, established by 
his Majesty, in pursuance thereof, every 
member assisting at such trial, before 
any proceedings beluuJ thereupon, shall 
take the prescribed oaths upon the Holy ! 
Evangelists. I 

OATS, a grain which constitutes a j 
principal portion in the feed of horses. , 
The distribution of \ this article ought j 
to be narrowly watched by every oflictr j 
commanding a troop ; since it is nAto- | 
rious, that govcrniiient is frequently ' 
charged for quantities which are notde- | 
livered, by which means, the horse 
sutfers, and the public are imposed 
upon. 

OBEDIENCE, {OheUsnncCf Fr.)— 
submission to tlie ordei-b of a superior. 
TIic first principle which ought to be in- 
culcated and impressed upon the mind 
of every ollicer and soldier is obedience 
to all lawful commands. It is the main 
spring, the soul and essence, of military 
du^.^ 

Prelcr oheissance, Fr. to swear alle- 
giance, fidelity, &c. 

Rcmcttrc darts Vohiissance^ Fr. to re- 
el'll! to duty. 

OBEDIENCE of Orders, an un- 
equivocal performance of the several 
duties which are directed to be dis- 
charged by military men. All ollicers 
and soldiers^are to pay obedience to llie 
lawful orders of their superior ofliccrs. 
OBEIK, Fn SeeOuLY. 

OBELISK, (Obelisque, Fr.) huge, 
solid piece of marble, or fine stone, four 
square, and all of one piece, growing 
smaller from the bottom, and ending 
in a point at the top, like a pyramid, 
set up for a inoiuimenr, 6rc, Obelisks 
are sometimes mcy;ie of diJrereuL pieces 
of stone, Ac. 

FoOBEY, in a milifeiry sense, is, with- 
out question or hesitation to conform 
zealously to all orders and instructions 
which arc legally issued. It sometimes 
happens, that individuals are called 
upon (by mistake, or from the exigency 
of the service) out of what is called the 
regular roster. In cit}) 9 r case they must 
fhccrfully obey, and after they have 


performed their duty, they may remon- 
strate. 

OBJECT, in a military sense, sig- 
I nifies the same as point, with respect to 
' mere movements and evolutions. Thus 
in marching forward in line, Ac. the 
ledder of a squad, company, or bat- 
talion, must take tw'o objects at least, 
upon which he foims his perpendicular 
movement, and by whicli the whole 
body is regulated- In proportion as he 
ad\a!ices, he takes care to select inter- 
inediato and distant objects or points, 
by w Inch Ins inarch is governed. Sec 
Murdtin^ in tine, 

OBLA I'E, any rotund figure flatted 
as the pik"^. Hence the term Oldale 
Sp/tfi Old. 

OIUJQUATION, ? a de\iatkm from 

OBITQTJITY, Sthe parallel or 
perpendicular line. 

OBLIQUE, or second flank. The 
face of a bastion discovered from a part 
of the curtain, is so called. 

Oiw.Kiv V project ion, is that wherein 
the diiijection of the striking body is 
not perpendicular to the body struck, 
which makes an oblique angle with the 
horizontal line. 

I Onr.tQL’E deploi/incnts, WIkmi the 
component parts of a colmun that is 
extending into line, deviate to the right 
j or left, for the purpose of taking up an 
oblique position, iis iriovcnients are 
I called oblique ilepiuMuents. See Regu- 
[ InliouSy Sccl. Idlbpago Old. 

( fire or defence, that which 

is under too great an angle, ns is ge- 
nerally the defence of the second flank, 
I w’hichcan never be so good ns a defence 
! in front. See Oblique Firing, at the 
' w'ord Firings. 

Ori.iqv^ percussion, is that wherein 
the direction of the striking body is not 
perpendicular to the body struck, or is 
not in line with its center of gravity. 

Oblique position, a position taken 
in an oblique direction from the driginal 
line of formation. See Rules and Her 
gulutions. Sect. 195, page 325. 

Oiij.iQUK radius, a line extending 
from the center to die exterior side oi 
a polygon. 

Oblique step, to the left, is made in 
ordinary time, and consists in carrying 
the left foot 19 inches in the diagonal 
line to the left, bringing the right foot 
30 inches forward, so that the heel may 

be 
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be 13 inches before the left foot; thus 
obtaining a general obliquity of about 
an angle of 23*. In obliquing to the 
right the same is precisely done by the 
reverse feet; the original squareness 
of the body to its proper front being 
presented in both cases throughout. 

ToOolique, in a military sense, is 
to move forward to the right or left, by 
stepping sideways in either of those di> 
rections, according to the following 
words of command:-— 

Right Oblique. When the squad is 
marching ill front, and receives tfie word 
To the Right Oblique^ each man, the first 
time he raises the right foot, will, in- 
stead of throwing it straight forward, 
carry it IP inches in the diagonal di- 
rection, to the right, gaining thereby 
about 13 inches to the side, and about 
13 inches to the front, without altering 
his personal squareness of position. The 
greatest attention is to be paid to the 
siiouldcrs of every man in the squad, 
that all may remain parallel to the line 
on which they first were placed, dnd that 
the right shoulders do not fall to the 
rear, which they are \ ery apt to do in 
obliquing to tlie right, and which im- 
mediately changes the direction of tlie 
front. — On the v^ord Forward, the in- 
cline ceases, and llie whole march for- 
ward. 

In obliquing to tlie left, the same 
rules are to be observed, with the dif- 
ference of the left leg going to the left, 
and the left shoulder being carefully 
kept up. 

Obliquing to the right is to be prac- 
tised soniQtiines with the eyes to the 
left ; and obliquing to the left, ^vith the 
eyes to the right; as being absolutely 
necessary on many occasions; for if 
one of the battalions of a line in ad- 
vancing be ordered to oblique to the 
rig'it, or to the left, the eyes must still 
continue turned towards its center. 

Oblique movements, though they 
may be made by a squad, or division, in 
quick time, must be executed by a larger 
body in ordinary time. 

'To Oblique in file. When any body 
of men is ordered to oblique to the' right 
or left by files, ths center and rear rank 
men (supposing the line to stand three 
deep) will continue looking to tlieir 
leaders of the front rank. Each file is 
to consider itself as au entire rank, and 


to presence the same front, and position 
of the shoulders, during the oblique, as 
before it began. The Regulations, 
frofii which these passages are extracted, 
observe, that as this is n very useful 
movement, recruits should be often 
practised in it. Pages 29 and 30. 

Fas Oblique, Fr. oblique step. 

Oblique a droite, Fr. right oolique* 

Oblique ii gauche, Fr. left oblique. 

Feux Obliques d droite ct d gauche, 
oblique firings to the right and left. 

Marcher OBLIQUEMEIST, Fr. to 
oblique, or march in an oblique direc- 
tion. 

OBLIVION. See Amnesty. 

OBLONG, {oblong, Fr.) any figure 
which contains more in length than in 
breadth is so called. 

Oblo^nc Square. Sec Squaue. 

OBSEDER, Fr. to besiege, to beset, 
to get pos^^ession of. 

OBSl^OUIES, {oh'cques, Fr.) See 
Burial^. 

OBSERVATION. See Army of Oh^ 
servation. 

To be under Observation, to be 
carefully watched and looked after.— 
Etve vu dc prU; itre suivi de pris. 

OBSERVATOIRE, Fr. See Ob- 

SERVATORY, 

OBSliRVATORY, a building, pub- 
lic or private, which is erected and pro- 
vided with all sorts of instruments, 
proper for astronomical observations, 
ivc. The most noted observatories in 
Europe an; : — 

1. Tl:at of Tycho Brahe, a noble- 
man of Denmark, ntUrain^berg, in the 
island of Wern, between the coasts of 
Schoiien and Zealand, in the Baltic. 

2. The observatory at Paris, which 
was erected by Louis XIV. This build- 
ing stands in the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main, and is so constructed as to an- 
swer the four cardinal points of the 
world, east, w'est, north, and south.— 

I Tl»e foundation is Wiid 80 feet beloit 
the ground, and the edifice carried as 
much above it. ft contains three stories 
in height, and has a terrace at top, 
from whence the whole horizon appears 
fiat. The stair-case of this observatory 
deserves notice, from the singularity of 
its construction, being in the form of a 
screw, and se contrived, that from the 
bottom there is a full si^ht of the stars 
that pass the zenith of tms place. 

4 E 2 . 3. Thf 
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3. The royal observatory at Green- 
tvich, which" was founded by Charles 
the Sccoiid. ' ^ 

4. The observatory at Pekin, in 
China,* %vhich was erected by tlie late 
% Emperor, at the intercession of the Je- 
suits. 

To OBSERVE, to watch closely, &c. 
'v Hence to observe the motions of' an ene- 
w7)y, is to keep a good look out by means 
Of intelligent and steady spies or scouts, 
and to be constantly in possession of 
his different nioveinents. !No nuin can 
be said to ha^'o ttio talents of an able 
general, who neglects t<» observe In^i 
enemy in all directions; f(jr if it I c his 
intention to attack, you may thwart him 
by previous inaiuvuvres; and if you are 
liable to be attacked yourself, you may 
assume the best possible position, and 
prevent surprise, &c. 

OBSESSION, the act of besieging. 

OBSlDlON*\ti, belonging to a siege. 

Ob sii) TONAL Cron n, ( Couronne obsi- 
iUonalc, Fr.) a crow n so called among 
the ancient Romans, which was bestow- 
ed upon a governor or general, wJio, by 
his skill and exertions, titlier held out, 
or caused the sicce to be raised of any 
town belonging to the Republic. It 
was made I'rom the grass v\ hich grew 
upon the spot, and wav therefore called 
GramincuSj from ih« Latin word 
7 nen, sigiiilying gr.i.- v, 

Monnoit; Osilho.n .vf c, Fr. any sub- 
stitute lor coin, which has a value put 
upon it that is greater ilain its intrin:3ic 
worth ; and 41 currency jji’ en, to answer 
the convenience of ttie iMlsahiiants of a 
besiegtd place. On a unployt le cuir a 
/(lire dc'i mon/wies obsldioudles. The in- 
habitants made Use of leutbcr as a sub- 
stitute for coin. 

OBSTACLES, (oUtadeSj Fr.) in a 
military sense, are narrow passes, woods, 
bridges, or any other impediments, 
which present thgmselvcs wlien a bat- 
talion IS marching to front or rear. 
These are passed, bji the formation, 
inarch, and deployment, of the close 
column. Such parts as arc not inter- 
rupted still move on in front; sucli 
spurts as are interrupted, double by di- 
visions as ordered, behind an adjoining 
or flanks, and iu tbi^ manner fid- 
low ill close column m their natural or- 
der. As the ground opens they suc- 
cessively ‘deploy, and again perfect the 


line. The columns are always behind 
the line, and march closed up. The 
formed part of the battalion, whether 
advancing or retiring, contiivues to move 
on at the ordinary pace, and iu propor- 
Vion ns the obstacles increase or dimi- 
tiisl), will the formed or column parts 
of the line increase or diminish. 

1 he general attentions directed to be 
observed on these occasions arc, that the 
columns formed shall be of sub-divisions, 
if the ground will admit. The first sub- 
division that is obliged to double, will 
be directed to which band by the com- 
mander of. the battalion; the others,” as 
they successively double, will, in corisc- 
‘ijucnre, place themselves behind it, and 
behind each other, and the h^nd first 
doubled to, w’ill be that which presents 
•the- opening most favourable to the sub- 
sequent march, and formation, and wliich 
the commanding officer will always hold, 
in vie^v, and order accordingly. 'I'lic 
interrupted body will double to one or 
both flapks, according to circumstances, 
and the order it receives. Obstacles 
that impede a Hank \Yill occasion a single 
column to be fonued from the flank to- 
wards the center. Obstacles that im- 
pede the center, or a central part of a 
wing, will, if considerable, occasion two 
columns to be formed, from the cciiter 
low'urds the flanks. The columns w'ill 
follow a flank of such part of the line 
as is not impeded; and either in 
doubling into column, or extending into 
line, the rear divisions will conform to 
the movements of their then leading 
one. No part less than the front of 
the column doubles or mo\Vs up, and 
when half or more of a bnttaiiou must 
be thrown into one column, it will be 
ordered by companies. 

Obstacles whose fronts are paralld 
to the line. When such ocCur, the di- 
visions impeded must all at once double 
behind such oiie, or two other divisions 
as clear them of the obstacle. 

Obstacles whose first points continue 
to increase as the line advances. In these 
cases the doubling is successive, begin- 
ning with that division which is first in- 
terrupted, and Cbntinuing us it becomes 
necessary, till the column can advance 
in clear ground. 

Obstacles passed, or diminished.^ 
When bbstacles are of such a nature as 
to allow the complete extension at 

once 
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once into line : the whole column per- 
forms it by the commands and depioy- 
ments of the close column on the front 
division, wliicli then makes part of the 
line. But when obstacles diminish by 
degrees only, then tl>e divisions of the 
column must come up into line succes- 
sively as the ground opens, and the re- 
mainder of the column must, in dimi- 
nishing, sliift towards the obstacle, in 
the same manner as it before shifted 
from it in increasing. 

Obstacles that are pamd in presence 
an enennf. Under these circum- 
stances, if the battalion, in advancing, 
should be obliged to hre, it halts in the 
situation it is then in, executes such 
lirings^as are ordered, and again ad- 
vances. 

If the battalion, in retiring, is pressed* 
by the enemy, the part in line, will halt! 
front! the part in column will move on 
till tlie last division arrives in line, and 
will then halt, front. Tiie firing that 
is ordered, will be executed ; and when 
it is again pnipcr to retire, the whole 
will face about, the part in line will 
7narchj and tlie coliunns will also be put 
in march >^hen the line arrives at their 
bend. 

Obstacles zchose points of opening 
are narrow^ and continvc so, more or less. 
In such bases, the interrupted division 
will be ordered to face either to one or 
both flaiiks, ami closely to follow in file 
such parts of the battalion as are not 
broken ; the filing will increase as the 
obstacles increase, but us they diminish, 
file after file will successively and quick- 
ly move up to their place till the whole 
are again formed; and during this ope- 
ration the leading file will alw'ays re- 
main attached to the flank of the part 
in line. The same rules that direct the 
doubling in column, direct the doubling 
by files; when a subdivision files it will 
be from the flank only ; when a com- 
pany files, it ma^be from both Aanks; 
and if a larger frofit than two compa- 
nies is interrupted, it then doubles into 
columni Where the obstacles are of 
sinall extent, but frecjueiitly occurring, 
this mode is the readiest that can be 
applied in advancing ; but in retiring it 
cannot be of use, if tlie enemy be at 
hand to press jupoii the battalion; and 
therefore the passing by column is to be 
looked upon as the general inelbod.— 


Tor further explanations on the import 
tant operations of passing obstacles, we 
refer our military i-e^ders to pages 
S34, 35, 3(3, 37, and 39, of Rules and 
Regulations, as publish^ by authority^ 

OBSITNATE, in a military s^nse, 
determined, fixed in rei^ubuton. Hence 
obstinate resistance. 

OBSl’INATELY, persevering. The . 
two armies fought so obstinately, that 
night only could separate the combar* 
tants. 

OBSTINEMENI', Fr. obstinately, 
stubbornly, inflexibly, with unshaken 
determination. 

♦S^OBSTINER, Fr. to persist in anr 
thing. 

OBSIRUCTION, any difficulty or 
impediment, opposing the operations of 
an army, lSlC. 

OBTUSE, (obi us, Fr.) not pointed, 
dull. 

ORTrsE angle, ( angle ohtus, Fr.) any 
angle which contains more than UO de» 
grees, is so called, and is tlicreforct 
named irregular. 

OBTUSANGULAR, having angles 
larger than right angles. 

OBUS, ( haubitz ou ohusier, Fr.) ho* 
bits. A species of small mortar, re* 
sembling a mortar in every thing but 
the carriage, which is made in the form 
of that of a gun, only shorter. It has 
been frequently used at sieges; and is 
w'ell calculated to sweep the covert-way, 
and to lire ricochet shots. They were 
usually loaded with cartouches. Beli- 
dor writes upon the suhjcct nt some 
length, ill his Bombardier Francois, page 
39. 

OC, an arrow which is used among 
the Turks. 

OCCASIO, L. among the Romans, 
an allegorical divinity, the goddess of 
time, who presides over the most fa- 
vourable moment for success in any en- 
terprise. Slie is rcmrchcnted as stark 
naked, with a long lock of hair upon her 
foreliead, and bald behind. And also 
standing on a v^^iecl, with wings on her 
feet, and is said to turn herself very 
swiftly round ; by which is intimated, 
that wfe should lay hold of the present 
. opportunity. Aiiinng modern nutionsj 
no people puy greater attention to the 
instruction •which is conveyed by this 
allegory than thc^ French do. [r is com- 
mon amongst them tosay:— X’OcfasiVni 
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chawoe. Occasion or opportunity is. 
bald — Alluding to the Roman allegory ; 
^id in the same tigure, il faut prendre 
Voccasion par ha cheveux. You must 
%eiie Time (by which is meant Occasion 
or opportunity) bv the forelock. 

OCCASION, Pr. has the same signi- 
fication, in military mutters, that aihiir 
r bears among the French. 

Une OCCASION bieti chaude^ Fr. a 
warm contest, battle, or engagement.— 
It further means, as with us, die source 
from whence consequences ensue. Les 
malhenrs du peuple sont arrives d L'occa- 
sion tlx. la guerm:. The misfortunes of 
the people have been occasioned by the 
war, or the uar has been the occasion 
of the people’s misfortunes. The French 
make a nice distinction, which may hold 
good in our language, between Cause 
and occasion, vi/. 11 n^en esl pas la cause 
^II n'en est que I* occasion., Voccasion 
innocente. — He is not the cause, he is 
only the occasion, the innocent occasion 
of It. ll^cst fache pour une ligcrc occor 
sion ; he took olFence, or grew angry on 
a very slight occasion, or for u very 
slight cause. 

file servir de Tot CAsioN, Fr. to take 
advantage, or make a proper use of rime 
and opportunity. A French writer has 
very properly observed, that to seize 
with dexterity occasions as they occur, 
is a certain proof of courage and ability, 
especially in tb.e general of an army.— 
Opportunity or occasion, according to 
Tacitus, is the mother of events. Oppor~ 
tunas wagnis conatibus iratmius rerum. 
One complete and decisive victory leads 
us to a multiplicity of enterprises and 
great designs, all of which grow out ot' 
the hrst triumph. 

A full and decisive victory, by which 
the country is left entirely at the mercy 
of the conqueror, must necessarily throw 
the inhabitants into confusion, and open 
fresh avenues to conquest; for one ojj- 
pprtunity or occusio«i,well embraced and 
executed upon, becomes the source of 
many othets. There 4s not, perhaps, 
in human cpntingcncies any thing which 
spreads itself so' rapidly, or ought to be 
■o little neglected. An enterprise which 
grows out of another, though it be in 
reality^ more arduous to get through 
than the one which producedit, becomes 
more easy in its execution: and yet, 
how many brave and skilful generals 
have cxisleU; who could not make a pro- 


per use of opportunity } In reading 
over their gallant exploits, one would 
be led to believe, that all their knowledge 
consisted in merely knowing how to 
light. We have seen them with unex- 
ampled intrepidity, doing every thing^ 
that man dares to do, in tlie field of 
buttle: we have seen them make a de- 
cisive blow', and place victory within 
their grasp; and when they were in the 
actual possession of all they fought for, 
we have seen them suddenly relax, give 
their enemies time to breathe, and final- 
ly lose all the fruits of their victory. The 
courage and promptitude which they ma- 
nifested ill a decisive battle, were the 
effects of a transitory impulse, which was 
soon wasted and extinguished. 

Hannibal, so much celebrated Tor his 
Jiold enterprise against the Romans, 
w'as guilty of this error. After the bat- 
tle of CannsE it rested entirely with him- 
self to march to Rome. He had only 
to follow up his first blow, to take ad- 
vantage of the consternation of the Ro- 
mans, aitd to pursue them to their ca- 
pital. By so doing he would have made 
use of the glorious occasion which for- 
tune had thrown into his hands by the 
first victory, and would not have been 
driven to the necessity of endeavouring 
to obtain the original object of his en- 
terprise, by fighting several battles that 
proved abortive of it, Adhcrhal, on this 
account, after having failed in liis at- 
tempt to persuade llaniiihal to pursue 
his iirst good fortune, and to march to 
the gates of Rome, is recorded to have 
used the following expression : Vinccre 
scis Hannibal; sed victoriA iiti nescis, 
Hannibal, thou knowqsthow to conquer; 
hut thou dost not know how to make 
use of a victory. 

Gustavus Adolphus made the same 
mistake. Had he, after having won the 
battle of licipsick, hung upon the rear 
of the discomfited Imperialists, pushed 
and harassed them to the gates of Vien- 
na, there is little doubt of the conse- 
quences which must have ensued. 

The Emperor Ferdinand was as weak 
in effective forces at the capital, as the 
Romans were at Rome, and the same 
consternation prevailed among the inha- 
bitants. Hud Gustavus profited by his 
first success, and converted the means, 
which so glorious an occasion offered^ 
into prompt atid^ vigorous pursuit, he 
i would not indeed have reaped addition- 
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al laurels in the plains of Outzeii, bnstions, that the entrance and outlet 
vviiere he fell at the head of his victo- of the rivers may be in some of the cur- 
rious Swedes, but he must have reached tains. By means of ^this disposition no 
V ienna, and there have dictated his own person could come in or go out of the 
terms. garrison without the governor’s or com- 

Curthnlon, among the ancients, was maudant’s permission; as the, centinels 
oil the contrary, an instance of how must have u full view from the Hanks of 
much imiy be done by acting up to cir- the neigh hourimj; bastions, 
cumstunces, and by judiciously making OCTAVON, (one, Fr.) any male op 
use of fortune as occasion oners, lie female tlmt is born of a rjuarteron and 
was not satistird with having surprised a white woman, or of a wliire man and 
the llouiiin Heet, taken off a considera- a (juaricronc*. 

Lie number of ships, and burned others, OC'fOEORj CAT., having eight sides, 
but he instantly availed himself of his OCTONS, Fr.a marhemaLieal instru- 
hrst good fortune, attempted another ment, which contains d.Vdegrees or the 
enterprise, and succeeded. eightli part of :i circle. 

We could enumerate various install- OCrOSTYEK, tlie face of a building 
CCS of both kinds, which have occurred containing eight columns, 
during^lie Inie contest with the French, ODA, the dirterent corps or compa- 
but it is not w ithiii our province, i'u-, nies into which the janizaries are dnid- 
ture historians will undertake the task, ed, hear this appellation, "flie word 
and what might appear injudicious in us, itself means a room, and tlie companies 
will be esteemed in them as the dictates are so called from messing separately, 
of impartial truth. That favourable ODEN, or ODIN, a deity so called 
opportunities and occasions have pre- in ancient times among the Swedes and 
seiited themselves during the progress Goths, lie was their god of war, in the 
of the French revohnioo, whereby a same manner that they acknowledged 
happy issue might have been brought Tho?' to be their Jupiter, and Frigga 
about, even by vigorous and well direct- their Venus, ' 
ed measures, iio man in his senses will ODOMETER, ( odometre, Fr.) an in- 

afiect to controvert. Sed heu sjks inanes | strmnent by which you may ascertain 
ct irritus hominuni labor / j how much ground you go over on foot. 

Occasional, ( ellc^ Fr.) this adjective or in convevance. 
is used in a difl’erent sense among the 1 OEIJ., Fr, iii architecture, any round 
French, to what it is with us, viz, cause ! aperture, which is made in a building. 
occasionelle s any thing that occasions an Okil dv dome, Fr. an opening made 

event. at the top of an edifice. 

OCCIDENT; jFV. the west. Olil de hitujt, Fr. a round window 

OCCUPE, Fr, to be taken possession or aperture, which is inad^in a wall or 
rtf. J^s emuronsfurent occupcs par des roof. The black spot in the center of a 
troupes ief^ercs ; the neighb<mring places target is likewise called tvil de ba'uf, or 
were taken possession of by ^ome light bull’s eye. 

troops. OEtL de ponf, Fr. the opening; or 

To OCCUPY; is to take posses^ion vacant space, under the arch of a 
of any work or post, or to remain sta- bridge. 

tioned at any place. Cmip d’OEiL, Fr, See Coup. 

OCQUE, a Turkish weight, equal to OEUVRE, Fr, in architecture this 
S!lb. lloz. word admits of variiftis signitications in 

OCTAEDRE, Fr, one of the five re- die French language, and may be con- 
gular bodies which is termiiiatcd by nccted with dillc Ant prepositions, all of 

eight equilateral equal triangles. which determine the signification, viz. 

OCTAGON, f octogone, Fr.) a figure Dans Oeuvre, Fr, Within. Trente 
or polygon that has eight equal sides, toiscs dc long dam auvre, thirty toises 
which likewise form eight eqOal angles, in length within doors. 

The octagon, in fortification, is well cal- liars d ’Oeuvre, Fr, Without. Un 
culated in its ground for the construe- fserdier /mrr d’a’up/T, a stair-case with- 
tion of large towns, or for such as have out doors. ' 

the advantage of ne^hbouHhing rivers, es- Sous 0£UVRE| Fr, from die bottom, 

pccially if the engineer cun «o place the Repren^ 
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lUprendre U 7 i ?mr scnis ocuvrcy to build 
nxp a wall from the foot or bottom. 

Dam Oeuvre et hors ^'Oeuvre, Fr. 
within and without. 

OIN,or OING, Fr. cart- grease, such 
as is used to the wheels of ordnance- 
carriages, 6iC. 

Ol-'J', an adverb which is frequentl}' 
conjoined v itfi verbs; mid, in a military 
sense, is used as follows: 

To kill OFF, a term w’ell knoivn in 
this countrv, by its curious application 
^iuring the late war, but rendered obso- 
lete in the present, by the passive com- 
plexion of ho^lities. i 

To march oif, to quit tbc ground on 
wdiicli you are regularly drawn up, for 
the purpose of g«)ing upon detachment, 
•relieving a guard, or doing any other mi- 
litary duty. 

To tell OFF, to count the men com- 
posing a battalion or company, so its to 
have them readily and distinctly thrown 
into such proportir)ns as suit military ; 
movements or cn'olulions. I 

OFFENCES, all acts that are con- : 
trary to good order and discipline, omis- ' 
sions of duty, ^c. maybe called niili- I 
tary offoncc««. 'I’he principal ones are ' 
•ap^iiied in the Articles of War. i\o . 
.'Ofticer or soldier can be tried twice for 
the same oiTerice; iinltss in case of an ■ 
appeal from a legpncntal to a general J 
court martial ; and the appeal must then | 
be grounded upon some pecuniary , 
'jivrong; nor can any olbcer or sol- 
dier be tried for any otience coraniit- ! 
■*tid more than tliree years before tlie i 
4late of the Varraiit for trial ; except in 
'cases where the oifi’iidcrs were not amc- ' 


noble to justice in that period, when 
they may be brought to trial any time 
within two years after the iinpediiiient 
ceased. 

Offensive War. Military acts of 
egression constitute what is ealled an 
■omnsive w-Jir. Those wIm) assail an op- 
posite or advers^ army, or invade the 
-dominions of another power, are said to 
an offensive waf. 

Offensive Weapons, are such as are 
dt for the purpose of irarrying on oden- 
^ve war, as cannon, mortars, swords, 
pistols, muskets, il$rc. 

Offensive Fori ificat ion. See Ap- 
yrotKikes, Sieges, iiic. •. 

OFFICE, iu a military sense, signifies 
4Uiy Of apartment which is fixed 


or appointed for officers, clerks, See. to 
attend in, for the discharge of tlteir re- 
spective employments; as, War-olhee— 
Ad) u tan t G enerafs Odice-^ > ommauder 
ill Chief’s O dice— Ordnance Oflice— 
Barrack Odice— Paymaster Generai’s 
Office, &c. &c. 

Office and Board, are sometimes 
synonimous terms; as, Transport Board 
or Office — Barrack Board or OlHce«— 
Ordnance Boai d or Office. Sonietnnes 
the term office is inapplicable to places 
where military business is transacted, 
viz. — Clothing Boaid — Board of Gene- 
ral Od'.cers, &c. The word Conscil is 
used by the French in the latter sense, 
the term Bureau, in almost all otlicrs. 

Office of the Inspecting-genenil of 
recruiting, of which Liie depot i*s in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Office of the Commissary-General 
of stcjrcs, &c. to the forces at home. 

Office of the Commissary-General 
of musters. 

Oi Ficr, of ihc Judge-Martial and Ad- 
vocate-^ General. 

Oi ncE of the Pliysician-Gencral. 

Siirgcon-Gencrars Oi fice — Apothe- 
cary-ticnerars Oh K,r, &c. 

OrricE /oc uadtlntg public accounts, 
consi^^lb of fixe coniinibbioners, two in- 
spectors-gcncral of arconipts, txvenly- 
two clerks, two c\tru clerks, one soli- 
citor, one office-keeper, and two mes- 
sengers. The oilice is in Somerset 
House. 

Upon the suppression of the office of 
auditors of the imprest in 1785, this 
coiiniiissioi) was created by parliament 
to snppj^ their pU;r4; and dis^rlmrgc iheir 
duties; in a nimnu^r more expeditious 
and less burthensome to the public. 

The present estalilishineiit consists of 
five commisbioneia, as above sjiecified, 
two of whom, being comptrollers of tlie 
accounts of the army, have only 5001. 
per annum each, although they execute 
the same duties us the other three coin- 
inidsionei'b, each of whom nii annual 
salary of lOOOl. The salaries of tfie 
other officers are uiiknow'n. The total 
expellee of this establishment, in the 
year 1797, appears to have been 8,b50J. 
No fees or emoluiireuts whatever are 
allowed. 

It has been found, that the annual 
sum ol' OOOOl. granted by the act of tlie 
25 Geo. 111. t. 52, (which togetlier with 
.. • 40001. 
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40001. voted for the commissioners 
• makes a total of 10,0001. per annum) 
for the better auditing the public ac- 
counts, for the olHcers, clerks, and other 
persons, in lieu of all fees and gratuities 
whatsoever; and for stationary, coals, 
caudles, and other incidental charges to 
be incurred in the ofiicc, was adequate 
to the payment of the present establish- 
ed numbers of such otficers and clerks, 
according to the salaries allotted to each 
of them. It further appeared to the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the number of persons so em- 
ployed, was sudicient for the ordinary 
duties of die ullice, in the exumination 
of the usual periodical accounts. It 
was at the same time re[)rescnted, that 
the salaries of some of their clerks were 
not adequate to their laVj^uir, and to the , 
trust reposed in therm, when compared 
with the necessary expence of living in 
Londun; and the extraordinary accounts* 
ill consequence of the late war, required 
not only the labour of a greater number 
of persons than could be supplied from 
the existing establishment, but demand- 
ed also that such persons should be able 
and edicient, and some of them at least 
conversant in the knowledge of foreign 
hmguuges, coins, exchanges, weights, 
and measures. In consequence of these 
representations, the establishment has 
been considerably increased. 

Jiarrack-Orv iCF, The barrack de- 
pai tincnt is at present upon a very large 
and cxtcnisive footing. It was originally 
loriiifcd ill May 1793, at the coiiiiiience- 
rnent of the late war, and gradually in- 
creua^d un^il it was erected into an es- 
tablishment completely distinct from 
all others, by a warrant from his Ma- 
jesty, dated the Q-tth of March, 1794. 
Since that period it lias also been further 
enlarged, owing to the additional num- 
ber of temporary barracks and prisons, 
which. were ordered in the autumn of 
1790. 

The harrjick-master-general and the 
deputy baiYack-iimster-geiieral, are ap^ 
pointed, with fixed salaries^ by warrant 
troin the king. The salaries of all the 
other servants have, in the first instance, 
been fixed by tlio secretary at war, but 
they are appoinied, and their numljers 
increased, by tlvt; sole authority of the 
barrack-master-gencral, who has also a 
discretionary power of making such ex- 
lia allowance to any of ^he oHicers of 


the department, bey^ond their fixed sala- 
ries, as he shall think proper; with a 
con trour over the whole department, 
with regard to the appointments, as well 
as expenditure, in the secretary at war, 
from whom all such appointments ori- 
ginate; but several of trie persons hold- 
ing active stations in the general depart- 
ment, have other appointments and avo- 
cations, which must necessarily call them 
from the discharge of their duty in tllie 
barrack service, and thereby occasion a 
greater number of officers upon the es- 
tablishment, and an increase of expence 
to the public beyond what otherwise 
might be necessary. No officer in the 
barrack department is allowed to take 
any fee or emolument on the receipt or 
issue of the public money, or to derive 
any advantage whatever on the purchase 
or issue of stores. 

Among the advantages rotated to ac- 
crue to the public, from the establish- 
ment of barracks^ it is certainly no in- 
considerable one, that tlie expence of 
! keeping troops in barracks is less than 
[ keeping them in quarters ; in proof of 
which, certain calculations were laid 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons, on the 19th of July, 1797, 
accoixling to which it appeared, that 
there was a saving of 3s. OdJ, per an- 
num on each man, and of 4-1. 7s. lldj. 
on each horse, which, calculating on. 
5.3,85*2 non-commissioned officei-s and 
private men, and 7387 horses then in 
barracks, amounted to 40,5911. Os. 6d. 
which sum the barrack-niaster-general 
represented to be fully suftioient to cover 
the expence incurred on account, of the 
barrack-masters, the wear and tear of 
bedding, &c. and the repairs of build- 
ing; and as the expence of the barmck- 
olnce itself is defrayed by funds arising 
from certain arrangements made by the 
barrack-master-general, which could not 
otherwise be brought to tlie credit of 
the public, it was judged fair to state, 
tliat, taking the whole of the expence of • 
the dejiartment, K. was then, (and may 
be now) full as cheap to keep troops in 
barracks as in quarters. 

The military hospitals are considered 
to be within the barrack department. — 
All buildings belonging to this esta- 
bliolnnent, a«; erected according to set- 
tled plans made hy the sni veyors of the 
office; and the buildings are paid for 
by incasifre of lair valuation, accord- 
4 F ing 
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^ng to the rnres usiuillv given for such 
work, at or in the viciniiy of the places 
where tlic s»aiuc is executedi 'I'hc mo- 
nev fur currying on and completing all 
buildings belonging to the barrack es»- 
tablishnient, is provided for by parlia- 
ment. 

The appointments in this department 
liave been considerably increased since 
1/96, and are likely to be more so. — 
With respect to any reduction, that 
must necessarily depend on the extent 
to wiiich the barrack service may be car- 
ried upon a peace establisliinoiit; the 
branch of expence which bus been the 
consequence of this establi^lnJlent, will 
necessarily be only of a temporary na- 
ture, as the barrack-master general 
himself has stated to the corinniitee of 
tlie House of Commons, that the bar- 
rack-oilice, as it then stood, and now 
stands, was not to be considered as a 
settled establishment. As to the ex- 
tent to which the e>tablishineiit may in 
future be carried, that must depend 
upon the circumstances of the country, 
and the future arrangement and regula- 
tion of the army. 

Such is the substance of what was laid 
before the coininittee of the House of 
Commons on the loth of July, 1797 .-^ 
Since that period the barrack establish- 
ment has continued to increase: how fur 
it may hereafter pro\ e bene/lcial to the 
country, time and e\cnts must deter- 
mine! 

This ollicc, whidi .at present is kept 
m Spring Garden, ctmsists of 

One barrack master general, at 4l. 
a day. 

One deputy barrack master general, 
at 11. 10s. a day. 

One assistant to ditto, ut 69 ll. 5s. per 
annum. 

‘ One agent, who receives fur himself 
and clerks, 5301. per aiiniiin. 

Two architects and surveyors, salaries 
unknown! « 

We cannot forbear mentioning in 
this place, that althofjgli most of the 
public accountants are sworn, barrack 
Inaslers sigxi and give in their returns, 
&c. on honouf', only. 

Cotnntandcr in Chiefs Office, at the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, consists of 
one commander in chief, with the rank 
of field marshal, at 3, 4571. 10s. per aim. 

Six aids-de-camp, at 1721. 17s» 6d. 
per annum! 


One military secretary, at 172l.l7s.6d. 
per annum. 

One private secretary, with two as- 
sistants, salaries unknown. 

One cliaplaUi, at 11.51. 5s. per annum. 

One surgeon, at 1721. 17s. 6d. ditto. 

Six clerks, one housekc4*per, and one 
chamber keeper. 

Office of the Comptrollers o^ Army 
Accounts^ 'riie comptrollers ot the ar- 
my accounts, whose duty tends to regu- 
late and check the expenditure of pub- 
lic money, under the head of arniv 
services, consist of a board, to which 
accounts relating to the extraordinaries 
of the army are referred previous to 
payment. Among oilier objects there 
arc two principal payments which fall 
immediately under the examination of 
tlieac ollicers: they are distinguished 
by the terms, money paid without ac*~ 
coujii, and money paid subject lo account. 
The claims oP persons for services to he 
paid without account, are subject to a 
strict examination before the comptrol- 
lers of* army accounts, in such ques- 
tions as come under their rognizaiu’c. 
Specific servicesi which require wo sub- 
sequent examination, are so paid, \i/. 
1. Sci vices, or pay at rates authorised 
by some previous mstrumeiit. 2. Sub- 
sidies and pay of foreign troops. 3. 
Purchases, or services which undergo a 
competent examination before payment. 
4. Balances of settled accounts. The 
persons so receiving do not become 
public accouii cants, i. e. arc not liable 
to account a second time; and finally, 
before the commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts. Persons rcceiv ing 
money on account are, public military 
oHicers, cuinmissaries and contractors 
at home and abroad, who, in addition 
to an examination of tlieir claims be- 
fore advances are made, account finally 
also as public accountants before the 
conimissioiiers. 

W’ith regard to the regulations and 
checks applied to control the cxpences 
known by the term Extniofdinuries of 
the Armyy those which originate ut 
lioine,^ are different from those which 
are wholly paid abroad, being paid in 
a different manner, and being subject 
to regulations and checks not only dif- 
ferent in their form, but probably in 
some degree in their efficacy, from 
those applied to foreign expenditure. 
The partioular expences, under the 

head 
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head of Extraordinaries of the Army 
incurred at'lionie, are, 1st,, on account 
of stores and provisions purchased at 
iiome for the use of troops serving at 
home or abroad. Wtien these articles 
are supplied by contracts on advertise^ 
ments from the Treasury, ibe tenders 
arc referred to tlie comptrollers, and 
the lowest bidder being ascertained, the 
terms of the cuiuract are settled by 
theni; in the doing which every care is 
taken to ensure llie duo execution of 
the service, and to prevoiiL frauds and 
abases. 2. On account of bread, wood, 
straw, and forage, which are now sujh 
plied for the use of the camps in Great 
Britain, by small local contracts made 
by commissaries appointed for this pur- 
pose, uiTd acting under instructions | 
pj’eparcd by the c:oni{)trollers of the 
army accounts; one condition whereof 
has been, that the property in the ar- 
ticle contracted for should remain in 
the coiitra('.tor till the same is delivered 
to the troops. 3. On account of bread, 
for troops in barracks, which is sup- 
plied oil a commission of two and a 
half per cent, on the value, the person 
supplied being obliged, before he can 
obtain any payment, to make oatli, 
that he has not, directly or indirectly, 
received any part of it arising from the 
price of the article. 4. A farther head ^ 
of this species of expenditure arises 
from the hills of the apothccary-gcneral 
for medicines and surgeon’s instruments 
supplied by him for the use of every 
c'orps serving at home, or abroad. 5. 
The remaining article (independent of 
all casual claims for supplies furnished, 
or services performed for the armies 
serving abroad, or at home, which arc 
referred to the comptrollers of army 
accounts) arises from llie supply of the 
invalid clothing. 

All and every voucher proving the 
validity of claims for the supply of the 
above* articles, namely, the certificates 
of quality^ of price, from the pixipcr 
officers, tlie receipts of the parti('S to 
whom they are oillcially delivered, vvitli 
every species of pruot' connected with 
the case, must be produced to the 
comptrdllers of ,the army accounts.— 
These vouchers, ike. arc carefully ex- 
amined by them before they advise any 
advance to be made on account, or any 
final payment to be directed for per- 
funngnee, of any of the ahpvc services. 


The instrument directing any such pay- 
ment is a warnmt addressed to the pay- 
master general, and signed by tnrec 
oommissioners of tlie Treiisury. 

The cxtraordiiiarics of tlie army in- 
curred abroad are; 1st. the contingent 
and extraordinary expeiiccs of his Ma- 
jesty’s govenimeiils, the cliarges of for- 
titicatioM^, pay of militia, &c. abniad.— 
I'hese several expcnces are defrayed by 
the uieans of bills, drawn by the go- 
vernors (to wliom instructions for their 
conduct are duly given) on the Treasury, 
accompanied by a specification of tlie 
nature and particulars of the expendi- 
ture. Before these bills are accepted, 
they are referred, with tlieir explanation, 
to the oilice of the secretary of state, to 
j ascertain, that regular cognizance has 
been had of the nature and necessity of 
‘the service for which the ex pence was 
incurred. The quarterly accounts of 
the governors are referred to, aud ex- 
amined by the comptrollers of the army 
accounts, who report their remarks 
thereon to the Board of Treasury. 
1‘hesc accounts undergo a second ex- 
amination, aud are liually passed by' the 
coiiiniissioners for auditing the public 
accounts. 

A S(’cond species of expenditure, un- 
der this head, arises from casual claims 
for foreign troops, under treaties, and 
for extraordinary services jierformed. 
'J'hese treaties are registered in the of- 
fice of the comptrollers of the army ac- 
counts, and all claims depending there- 
on are referred to them for tneir re- 
port by the Treasury, this case,, 
the comptrollers compare the claim 
with the terms of the treaty; with the 
schedule of the persons composing each 
corps; with the rate of pay annexed 
to each rank ; and with the muster rolls 
certified by the British commissary of 
musters. The sums, from time to time 
due, are certified to the Treasury before 
payment is made. . 

The third and last head of army ser- 
vices consists of 4he extensive and mul- 
tifarious extraordinary expeiices of ac- 
tive armies abroad. 

Since the commencement of the pre- 
sent war, the whole system of conduct- 
ing these extraordinary expcnces of ar- 
mies serving abroad, has undergone a 
cai’eful revision. Among other wise 
suggestions it has been recommended, 
4 F 12 1st. Tliat 
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1st. That no military officer slioulil j 
himself have u projicrty, or interest, in | 
any article winch his duty obliged him j 
to proviile for tlic public service. The ; 
object of ihis *<ogj;estio:i luib, in some . 
in*'tanccs, been fill tilled; but it still re- 
mains' with the commander in chief, 
and with those persons particularly con- 
ceni.cd with army matters, to recoin- 1 
mend its adoption in the clothing ot tlie ! 
didcrcut regiments, regular as "wt*U as J 
militia.— The property which the co- i 
lonels manifestly hold in this article, ! 
exposes the most honourable character j 
to unmerited ^imputations, and alFords i 
ample nieaiis to the base and selfish of | 
growing rich at the expeiice of public | 
virtue. 2. That no payment should be | 
made by the military ofticer belonging ! 
to any department (such as quarter, or 
barrack master general, inspector of hos- 
pitals, commitnding engineers, &r.) but 
that every expcnce should be paid by the 
deputy paymasters general, in piirsu- I 
aiicc of a warrant from the coininander i 
in chief. ' 3. That all vouchers, proving | 
any payment, should be subject to a ! 
caieful un<l speedy examination by per- i 
sons uppoi filed for the purpose, on the j 
Spot where the expence was incurred. 

All the extraordinary cxj>cncrs of an 
army serving abroad, are conducted by ; 
die, means of a coinmiasary general, j 
who receives and has charge ol’ all pro- 
visions and stores sent for the use of j 
die troops from this country; who pur- ' 
chases, or pro\ idos, under the direc- | 
tionof^r in concurrence with, theonn- 1 
^maiidcr fn ^hief (without wluise an- j 
thority no service can be perforiued, 
or expence incnrreil) such articles as 
may be more conveniently obtained 
on the spot, and who is responsible 
for all monies, proiisions, or stores, 
whether actually used, damaged, lost, 
destroyed, or plundered, with the con- 
dition of procuring proper certiiicau-s | 
to prove every inq^lc of their con«mrnp- i 
tioii, before he can be disenarged there- j 
from. 

A commissary of accounts also at- 
tends each iu’iny where the numbers are 
of suiHcicnt importance, with a proper 
establishment, for the purpose of ex- 
amining and controlling accounts on 
the spot; both acting undgf specific in- 
structioDF. 

All monies; for the ordinary sendees 


of the army, are obtained by the means 
of bills drawn by the deputy paymaster 
abroad on the paymaster-general, which 
bills arc negociuted by the connnissary- 
general, who is obliged to note tlie rate 
of excliange on the bill. 

All monies, for exlraordinarics, are 
obtained by drafu of the commissary 
general on the Treiisiiry, which, on their 
arrival, are accepted, if drawn conform- 
ably to the rules laid down, as being in 
payment for services ordered by the 
commander in cliiel’, aiid the value of 
which have been previously exvuiiined 
and ascertained by the commissaries of 
accounts on the spot. 

The conimissaries of accounts make 
returns of their examination; and on 
these docuiiieiUs the compt rollers of the 
army accounts found the best enquiry 
into the expenditure which the nature 
of the subject admits of. 

• The f'oiiimlssarics general and com- 
missaries t)f accounts, arc appointed by 
wan ant uiuler the kingV sign manual, 
dircctiKg iliem to obey all iiistruetioiis 
given them for the execution of tlicir 
duty bv llio lords commissioners of the 
'rroasury; which instructions, since the 
conmu iicenicrit of this war, ha\e been 
prepared hv the comptrollers of tlie army 
accounts, under ihc orders, and sub- 
jected to the inspection of the treasury, 
liistriiclions aie also given by the secre- 
tary ot’ state for the ivar department, to 
all commanding officers abi iad, to con- 
duct the service on which they are em- 
ployed, with the utmost regard to public 
^economy, and puncLualiiy in their ac- 
counts. 

I The present establishment of this 
oihee is composed in the following man- 
ner : — 

Two comptrollers at lOOOl. per ann. 
each. 

One secretary, 7001. ditto. 

Cioil department. 

One first accomptant and chief clerk 
500!. 

One second ditto, 3001, 

One third ditto, salary not specified, 
if/ i /it ary departmen t. 

One first clerk, one second clerk, one 
third clerk, salaries nrat specified. 

One chamber keeper, one messenger, 
one necessary woman; salaries not spe- 
cified. 

Ofi'iCE rf Ordnance, or Board of 
•' Ordnance,’-^ 
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Ordnance, — It belonj;s to the ot!ice of 
. orriimiice to supply all military stores for 
the army and navy, to defray the ex- 
pence of the corps of artillery, corps of 
eiij'inecrs, and other military corps at- 
tached to the ordnance sei •. ice. ; and also 
the ohar£;e of lepairinjr and building 
forti ^cations, at home and abroad; ex- 
cepting field works uhioad, and except- 
ing also those fori: ficiit ions vvhiclv com- 
manders in chief may deem it expedient 
to erect without previous instructions 
from home; in which two cases the 
hills are paid by the Treasury, and 
placed to account in the extraordinanes 
of the army. All contingent ex peaces, 
attending ordnance stores, us well us 
rump c(juipagc for the artillery, iiiid the 
article T)f tents for the privates of the 
whole army, arc included in the pay-^ 
nicnts of the ordnance. 

The hire of vessels for the transnorta- 
tion of ordnance for foreign service, has, 
biiK.e the establishment of the transport 
Ijourd, been tr.insfcntd lo lluil olfice; 
and the huikhiig of barracks* belongs I 
now to the barraek dc juirtmcnt, except 
■v'v hen barracks arc ordered to be built 
within a fortification. 

'i’iui master general, wlio, in his mili- 
tary character, is commander in chief 
oyer the artillery and engineers, has, in 
his civil Oiipacitv, the entire control 
over the whole ordnance department : 
lie can alone do any act, which can 
otherwise, if he docs not interpose, be 
done by the Board. He can order the 
issue of money, but that order must be 
executed in the usual mode, by three 
board officers. 

The lieutenant-general, wlio is se- 
coml in command over the artillery and 
engineers, js, in his ci\ il capacity, the 
first in rank among the niemhers of the 
Board ; which coiiiprehemis four other 
principal officers ; rhe surveypr-gencral, 
the clerk of the ordnance, tlie store- ; 
keeper, and the clerk of deliveries.— j 
During the absence of the niaster-ge- 1 
neral, or the vacancy of the office, the 
whole executive power devolves on the 
Board ; and it belongs to them, though 
they are subject to the interposition of 
the master-general, to make contracts 
for stores, and for performance of ser- 
vices, and to direct the issue of stores 
and ot money. The signatures of three 
znembci's of the Boards of whom the 


clerk of the ordnance must be one, are 
necessary for the payment of money. ' 
The principal store-keeper at the 
Tower, is also a board officer, and^has 
the custody of the stores delivered in 
there : and die store-keepers at the out- 
ports and garrisons, have, in like man- 
ner, the charge of the stores issued to 
them. In general, a store-keeper and 
his securities are considered as per- 
sonally liable to pay for any deficiency 
in their stores. At ihe appointment of 
every new sloi e-kceper at the out-port, 
it is the practice of olfice to take an ac- 
count (or a remuin as it* is termed) of 
the stores lei’t by the preilecessur. The 
quantity rc{3i»rted by tiu' oll'cer employ- 
ed in tak i.ng tiie remains to be actually 
delivered over, is compared by the led- 
gei-keeper with the quantity which it 
appears, by hidgers of articles formed 
from the journals of receipts and issues, 
that the predecessor ought to have had 
in his posscbsioii; and in c;ise a de- 
ficiency arises, which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for, it is ordered by 
the Board to be made good by the pre- 
decessor, or liis representatives. Re- 
mains of stoics are ordered to be taken^ 
in like manner at all places at home, 
once in seven years, as also at the ex- 
piration of a war. in foreign parts a 
remain is takjbn only on the appoint- 
ment of a new store-keeper. — ^The 
store-keepers abroad send home annual 
accounts of iheir receipts and issues. 
When an expedition takes plac^ a com- 
missary is specially appointed *to take 
the charge of ordnance itores, who is 
liable liimsclf, or hv his securities, to 
make good any deficiency in thb same 
manner as a store-keeper. In the event 
of the capture of ordnance stores by the 
enemy, the commanding officer’s certi- 
ficate of ihe quantity captured, is the 
voucher, on the faith of which alone the 
board of ordnance are accustomed to 
give credit to the emnmissarv. 

Whenever any business, either of re- 
ceipt or is.suc,* is going forward, the 
clerk is ordered personally to attend, 
and he must be present at the opening 
of the store early in the morning. 

Fortifications arfcerecied by the com- 
manding engineer, pursuant to an order 
from tlie master-general, for carrying a 
I project into execution, according to an 
I approved plan and estimutei The esti- 
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mate is usually formed in the first place 
by the engineer, wlio is afterwards to 
execute the work ; and its accuracy is 
examined into bv a nnnnuttee of en- 
gineers at home, the expediency of the 
measure being submitted to theiiiastcr- 
generul, All fortifications, wosks, and 
repairs are cariied on by measurement, 
and by contract, except where the sol- 
diers of the corps of royal military ar- 
tificers have been employed; and even in 
such cases the niateriafs worked up by 
the soldiers are usually supplied by con- 
tract. It bcloiiiis to the storekeeper at 
tlie place wher^the fortifications arc car- 
ried on, to make the paymeiils. Money 
is imprested to him for this purpose on 
account, in consequence of a letter from 
the engineer to the Boafd, in whicii he 
meniions the pj'.rticular service. I’hc 
store-keeper having been made debtor 
for the sums iinpreitcd, is afterwards 
discharged by producing vouchers for 
his disbursement?, which consist of the 
receipt of the person receiving the nio- 
Dcy, togetlicr with the signature oi' 
eitner one, or two witnesses, who are 
usually persons in the ordnance service. 
,The stoie-keepcr’s own afiidavit of the 
payment is also required, la respect 
to tlie payment of those services, which 
are not under the direction of the en- 
hiper, but under that of tlic store- 
eeper, the clerk of the suncy, and 
the clerk of the cheque oi’ the place, who 
are called tlie respective iiflicers," a 
joint application is made by them to 
the Board. 

In the case^r tlie works, or services 
abroad, the payment is made by the 
means of bills drawn on the hoard of 
ordnance, by the store-keepers of the re- 
gular cstablisliincnts, and by theconmiis- 
sary and paymaster, (who are usually 
the same person) aCLcnding the deiacli- 
ment of artillery, which is with his ma- 
jesty's forces. Those who draw are 
made debtors for tiieir drafts, and ac-- 
count afterwards in the same' manner, 
uid are subject to the same checks as a 
(torekeejier at houie. It is further re- 
tired of every accountant abroad, who 
Iraws bills, that he should take an oath, 
Jiat he has made public advertisements 
>f his intention to draw the sum which 
le bad in coutemplalion : ai^d that he 
ias*ccepted the lowest proposal offered | 
0 hiiUi and tliat he has not, either di- 


rectly or indirectly, received any fee, or 
gratuity for drawing the bills. When 
any bill, drawn from abroad, is evidently 
impro^ver, the acceptance is not refused; 
but the bill is accepted on the credit of 
the drawer, in order, us it is obvious, 
to save the charges attending its return. 
I'hedrawer, on entering his ofhee, having 
given security for the faithful discharge 
of it, it is assumed, that if a bill ac- 
cepted on liis credit should be after- 
wards disallowed on account of the ser-» 
vice being, on investigation, deemed 
improper, the money is to be recovered 
from him, or his securities. 

The sums voted for the ordnance con- 
sist of the three following lieiids:— 1st. 
The ordinary, which comprehends the 
provision for the ordinary cstabli^nnent, 
ci\ il and military, for the year ensuing. 
2dly; The extraordinary, which coin- 
relicuds every service known before- 
and, of a temporary and contingent 
nature, being a provision for the ensuing 
year also ; and Sdly, the services unpro- 
vided foN, consisting of services which 
either have been actually paid in the 
past year, us is generally the case, or 
which are supposed to have been jiaid, 
but which were not foreseen when the 
estimate for the past year was made np. 
Among these unforeseen expences are 
included various exceeJings, which have 
hajipciied Jii the indivirlual services 
voted in the past yeai’s ordnance esti- 
mates; to winch are added, such sums 
as may be necessary to make u]) the de- 
ficiency of the sum directed to the ord- 
nance use from the naval service. 

The present establishment qf’ the ord- 
nance department consists of the fol- 
lowing persons, with their appropriate 
salaries, viz. 

The master-general, who, in his civil 
capacity, receives 1,51)0!. per annum, 
besides a sum fur patent salary, about 
1801. a year; and a military pay of 
ll. 6s. a day, as captain-general of the 
company of gentlemen cadets. 

Tlielieutenant general, including lOOl. 
for liousc rent, receives 8001. besides a 
small sum in like manner fur patent 
salary. 

The surveyor-general, including lOOl, 
for rent, receives 8001. 

The cleik of the ordnance, including 
look for rent, receives 6001. The pro- 
fits of this appoiptiueut in 1792, a- 
« mounted 
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mounted to 1881. 3s. Gd. and in 1796, 
to l,!209l. 3s. Gd. including tees. 

The storekeeper, including lOOK for 
house rent, receives 5001. The profits 
of this appointment in 1796, were 4381. 
19s. 9d. making in the whole 9381. 
19s. 9d. 

The clerk of the deliveries, including 
lOOl. for house rent, receives 300l. and 
in 1796 he received for fees, 4331. 12s. 
making together, 9331. 12s. 

The salary of the board officers has 
been established at their present rate for 
a considerable number of years, with 
the exception of lOOl. a year, which 
has been added to the oilicc of surveyor 
general, ditto to the storekeeper, and 
GOl. to the clerk of deliveries. 

The lioard commonly meets about 
three times a week in winter, and twice 
a week in suinmer, at the ordnance of- 
fice, Westminster. Three officers con- 
stitute a board. The master general 
and lieutenant general seldom fail to 
attend, except when absent on military 
duty.— -Some of the other officers take 
alternate months of attendance ; and ■ 
there is no one of them who is not fre- 
quent in his attendance at the board. 
The board (dlicers have no regular 
hours and places of attendance on the 
duties of their own individual office, | 
but interfere at their option, anil us far 
as each of them may judge iit'cessHry, I 
in the regulation of their respecti\e de- 
partments of the Tower, where their 
chief clerks reside. 

The treasurer receives, including GOl. 
for house rent, 5G0l. I 

The secjictary to the master general 
receives, including lOOl. for house rear, 
3001. and in 1796, he received for fees, 
4531. 15s. mfiking together, 7531. 15s. 

Tiie secretary of the board receives i 
6101. ' 

The solicitor, in lieu of his attend- 
ance, .and for conducting causes, 3001. 

I’he general hours of atteiidauce of 
the clerks in the ordnance offices, are 
from ten to four, besides other hours if 
necessary. They are promoted usually 
by rotation, entering, for the most part, 
as junior clerks at 70l. per annunn — 
All salaries of clerks in the ordnance 
of above lOOK per annum, are subject 
to a deduction of Is. Gd* in the pound ; 
and all from 50l* to lOOl. to a deduction 
of Gd. The laud tax duty, to which 


these salaries would otherwise be liable, 
is defrayed, by a particular order, at the 
expence of the public : which order is 
said to have been made many years ago, 
in consideration of the lowness of tha 
salaries. 

All fees are expressly prohibited, ex- 
cept those taken hy the clerk of the 
oraiiance, the principal storekeeper, and 
the clerk of deliveries already mentioned. 
Officers of the ordnance arc prohibited 
from bolding a share in ordnance con- 
tracts or agencies, with the exception of 
agencies to any officer of artillery, or 
engineers. There are no tinecure places 
under the hoard of ordnance; nor is ic 
conceived, that there are any persons in 
the ordnance service who hold other 
olhees under government. 

I'liere is no regular fund for supei^ 
aimualed officers under this establish- 
ment ; but the expence of that head of 
seiTice is annual) v provided for by par- 
liament in the ordinary of the ordnance, 
under the heads of superannuated and 
disabled men, half pay of reduced of- 
ficers, widows’ pensions, and allowances 
to officers for good services; the whole 
of wliich amounted in 1797, to 19,6 lOl. 
13s. 2d. The greatest rate of allowance 
lately given to ilie civil servants, for the 
greatest length of service, lias been two 
thirds of the amount of the salary; a 
rate which afipears to be very generally 
adopted in other departments. 

Tile whole amount of the establish- 
ment of ihc oilicc of ordnance, as it stood 
at Christinas 1790, was 51,0 18l. 10s. 2d. 
besides certain allowancee for house- 
rent, coals, and candles; besides also a 
per centage on the remittance of money 
I to storekeepers, of 25s. per cent, in 
some cases 20s. and los. in others, but 
ill general of 2d. in the pound. 

The additions consist, 1st, of new of- 
ficer’s in London, and also at Guernsey, 
Jersey, New Brunswick, and the West 
India islands, and smne other places, of 
which the salaries amount to 12,96614 
10s. A sum eJIceeding 7001. appears 
to he on account of a new appointment 
of officers at the powder mills, — 2dly, 
of an increase of the existing salaries, 
and of allowances, amounting to 5,5311. 
11s. 2d. making together 18,4981. Is. 2d. 
from whicly liowever, is to be deduct- 
ed, on account of diminutions in the 
estublishmeut since 1782, the sum of 

4,293L 
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4,2931. 2 s. Ocl. inakiiii; the actual in- 
crease, on a comparison of the two es- 
tablishments, to be 14,2041. 18s. 8 ci. 

The committee of the House of Com- 
mons, from whose report we have made 
these copious extracts, conclude by ob- 
serving that the estimates for works 
abroad have been much ofteuer excc^;^- 
ed than those at home ; tiiat the frauds 
arc more uunoierous; that the difficulties 
of prosecuting thc're are considered as 
grc;/tcr; that additional piccautiuus to 
prevent imposition in the drawing of 
bills are necessary; and that t!ic taking 
of a periodic^ remain, as i» done at 
home, is tliere omitted. I’hc eiiuniious 
frauds practiseii by so mmiy servants, in 
various West India islands, while the 
vouchers, sent home continued to be 
fair and regular, create a reasonable 
jealousy and suspicion, in respect to the 
manner of conducting this branch of 
the public service, in those possessions 
in general which are distant; and the 
luouey, asked for extraordinary services 
ill those parts, should obviously, there- 
fore, be voted only after having given 
due consideration to the case in ques- 
tion, ami after full ('xplanatioii of the 
extent of the projeeled service. 

With respect to the establishment of 
the olfice of ordnaiico, and of the sala- 
ries and duties of its servants, it appe ars 
obvious, that iVoin many things which 
have been stated, it is not so much on 
any general regulaiious, or instructions, 
however strict and prudently framed, 
that parliament must depend for the 
proper appli^iption of the money \otcd 
for ordnance service, as <jii the disposi- 
tion strictly to execute those orders; on I 
the proper choice of the inferior ser- ! 
vauls, and the oareful superintcndance 
of them; on the iiitegriLy, vigilance, and 
knowledge of biuinciS of the principal 
ollicers of the board of ordnance ; and 
more particularly of tlie master-general, 
ill whose hands almost all the patron- 
age, and ullimutely all the power, are 
placed. • 

Tlic civil branch of this oflice consists 
of one iiiasler-geueral, one lieutenant- 
general, one siirvcyor-geiieral, one clerk 
of the orduaiK'c, one principal store- 
keeper, one clerk of the deliveries, one 
treasurer ami pa> master, 0140 secretary 
to the master-geiicral, two clerks under 
ditto, one secretary to ,tlic board, two 


clerks under the lieutenant-general, one 
chief clerk iimler the surveyor-general, 
seventeen clerks under ditto, one chief 
clerk under tlie clerk of the ordnance, 
sixteen clerks under ditto, one chief 
clerk under the store-keeper, sixteen 
clerks under ditto, one chief clerk un- 
der the clerk of the deliveries, fifteen 
clerks under ditto, one chief clerk under 
the secretary to the board, nine clerks 
under ditto, one chief clerk under the 
treasurer and paymaster, eight clerks 
under ditto, one clerk to the chief en- 
gineer, one solicitor, oue assistant ditto, 
one architect, one clerk of the works, 
one clerk to ditto, one superinteudunt 
of shipping, one clerk to ditto, one pur- 
veyor of shipping, one clerk of the 
cherjiie, one master fiirbisher" at the 
Tower and Hampton Court, one assist- 
ant clerk under ditto, one armourer, 
one store-keeper of saltpetre, one en- 
gine-keeper, one clock-maker, one barge 
master, fourteen portei>, messengers, 
&c. at the Tower, and secretary’s of- 
fice, Westminster. Salaries unknown. 

Officers belmging to the Military 
Branch of the Ordnance. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. 

One muster-gcncrai, 0110 lionlenant- 
geiieral, one chief engineer and colonel, 
five colonels, six lieutenant-colonels, til- 
tecn captains, thirteen captaiu-lieute- 
iiaiils, twenty-seven tirst lieutenants. 

Officers belonging lo the Royal Mi-- 
litary Academy at Woolwich. 

One governui*, one lieutenant-gover- 
nor, one inspector, one protessor of ma- 
thematics, one professor of fortification, 
one mathematical master, 01 ^ arithme- 
tical master, two French masters, one 
assistant fortification-master, two draw- 
ing-masters, one fencing-master, one 
dancing-master, two model-makers, one 
clerk. Salaries imkiiown. 

We liave been as explanatory upon 
this important branch of the public ser- 
vice as our source of information would 
allow ; and have exceeded the proposed 
liiiiils of our undertaking by eiiteriiig 
into the details of the ordnance olUce, 
because we humbly conceive, that too 
much light cannot he thrown u])on a 
department, whose utility is confessed, 
whose expenditure is iimncnse, and 
whose responsibility is at once so che- 
quered and mysterious. We lament, 
that it should uut be within our gra^p 
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to take the same general and extensive 
view of other offices. 

PAY-OFFICE, and Paymaster Ge- 
neral of the Forces, From a return 
wliicli was made to a committee of the 
House of Committee on the 19th of. 
July, 1797, it appeared, that the esta- 
blishment of the pay-office, previous to 
the act of the twenty-third of his pre- 
sent Majesty, consisted of the paymaster 
and deputy-paymaster-general, cashier, 
and other clerks and officers, making in 
the whole eight : that there were also 
eight junior clerks employed, with an 
t)ffice-keeper, two messengers, and a 
housekeeper, being in the whole twenty. 
It appeared also, that there were ninety 
deputy-paymasters abroad, six of wiiom 
were employed on a salary of 30s. per 
diem, and three at 31. per diem each. 

The nett receipt of the whole esta- 
blishment of the paymaster-general, his 
officers and clerks, (exclusive of the sa- 
lary paid to the deputy paymasters 
abroad) was - 1 8 

Payments to deputy- ^ ( 5 , 533 * 


paymasters abroad j 


0 0 


;C-23,561 1 8 
of which 11,5731. 19s. lii. consisted of 
fees and gratuities paid to certain offi- 
cers exclusively. In pursuance of the 
pay-office act, at present no fees, per- 
quisites, or gratuities are taken in the 
pay-office of the army. The establish- 
ment, made immediately on the passing 
of the act, consisted of the payma«Jler, 
aud deputy paymaster . general, and six 
principal clerks and officers, making in 
the whole oight; and also of eight ju- 
nior clerks, a storekeeper, tw(> messen- 
gers, and a housekeeper, the nett sala- 
ries of whom amounted to 11 , 0001 . — 
Since that period, there has been an ad- 
dition of two clerks, and increase of sa- 
lary to two others as assistants, in the 
departtnents of the accountant and 
cashier; the increase in point 6 f sala- 
ry being 3401. The total thereof, indc^- 
pendently of the salaries of the deputy 
paymasters abroad, was 11,3401. in 
1790. 

In consequence of the pay-office act, 
the paymaster-general has been deprived 
of any profit that might accrue from the 
custody of the public money. 

The paymaster-general nas not any 
active control over the public expendi- 


ture; it being his duty to make jwy 
ments ministerially, and without dis 
cretion, in pursuance of the warrant 
directed to him by the secretary at wai 
or the treasury, or by both, as the cast 
may be, or in payment of the drafts o 
the deputy paymasters abroad, for th< 
ordinary services of the army. Th< 
pay-oftice must therefore be looked upor 
as an office of mere account; and as 
affecting the public expenditure only, 
so far as it performs its duty, as an of- 
fice of account, with expedition and re- 
gularity. 

The materials and dqraments, which 
compose a considerable part of tiie ac- 
count of the paymaster-general, origi- 
nate from persons over whose conduct 
he has no controul. There is a regular 
, succession in preparing tliem from the 
regimental paymaster to the agent, and 
from the agent to the secretary at war, 
who finally delivers them at the pay- 
oflice. The pay office act directs, that 
the following several .accounts and do- 
cuments sl^ould be delivered in at cer- 
tain periods 

1 . Regimental paymasters were direct- 
ed to transmit their accounts of the sub- 
sistence, &c, paid by them to effectives, 
ei'ery two months to the agent, but now 
every month, and of certain contingent 
expences within three months after the 
24th of June and the 24 th of December 
in each year. By a late regulation they 
are further diix’cted to give in a state- 
ment of possible expcnditui'e between 
one period and another. 

2. 1'he next description <»f persons in 
the succession, whose conduct is regu- 
lated by the pay-office act, are the reai- 
mcntal agents, who are therein directed 
to trausmii their accounts of all regular 
regiments sciving in Great Britain, and 
of the embodied militia, to the secre- 
tary at war, within six months after the 
C4th of December in each year. The 
accounts of reginieirts, serving abroad, 
are uUo subject to positive regulations, 
when the agents liave received the ne- 
cessary documents relating to them.— 
Froili the evidence, however, given by 
Mr. Greenwood (a partner in the house 
of Messrs. Cox and Co. army agents, 
Craig' 9 -Court, Charing-Cross,) before 
the commilttSB of tlie House of Co ii- 
mons, ill 1797, it appeared, that within 
his experience, the regimental pnynias- 
4 G ters, 
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terft, whether seiviii*; abroad, or at 
home, had not, generally speakiiij:, trans- 
mitted their accounts within the periods 
fixed by ihe pay-nllice act. In conse- 
quence ot* tills examination, and from 
a manifest defect in the system altoge- 
ther, fresh regulations respecting regi- 
mental paymasters Irive been iiiadc.^ 
These, we ‘make no doubt, will be gra- 
dually improved ; so that in process of 
time the actual payment of the British 
army will correspond with the estimates 
iaid before the Oomraons. 

3. The iciiiaining olhee through which 
the regiinentSll accounts pass, on their 
way to the paymaster-geneml, is that of 
tlie secretary‘at war, who by the pay- 
olHcc act is directed to examine and 
settle, <n’ cause to be examined and set- 
tled, the annual accounts, and to trans-« 
init the same, together w itli certificates 
of the several charges allowed in the 
same arcoiints, and the balance of the 
same, within three months after the re- 
ceipt of the said accounts respectively, 
to the office of the paymaster-general of 
his Majesty’s land forces. 

After tlie account of a regiment is 
made up by the agents, and examined 
at the war-office, the debenture warrant 
is addressed by the secretary at war to 
the payinaster-oeneral, which states the 
amount of the chargers allowed to be 
due to the regiinout, and directs him to 
make out a debenture complete for the 
regiment, being an account of what is 
due to It, both under the authority of 
the establishment, aud for contingent 
ser\ ices allowed. This debenture war- 
rant is accompanied by a state of charges 
w'hich is an account in four columns, 
the tw'O first ol‘ which state severally, 

The sums expended or due;” and the 
" sums received.” The latter suite se- 
verally what IS ‘‘ received over, or re- 
ceii ed short,” under eacli head of ser- 
vice. Tlie account being balanced, the 
statement of sunis expended, or due, is 
certified and signed by the secretary at 
war. On the receipt of this warrant at 
the pay-fjffice, the debenture is made 
out, founded on the statement delivered 
to the^, and being transmitted by the 
pay-office to the secretary at war, the 
clearing warrant under the king's sign 
manual, is issued countei^igned by the 
secretary at w'ar, and three lords of the 
treasury, which directs the final pay- 


ment of the account by the paymaster^ 
general, (wliere money is due to the re- 
giment) and is among his vouchers be- 
fore the commissioners for auditing pub- 
lic accounts. 

That no larger balance of the public 
money might reniain in the hands of tlic 
paymaster in office than was necessary to 
answer the demands of the public ser- 
vice, it was recommended in 1797, to 
take away from the paymaster-general 
of the forces, the custody of the public 
cash, and place it in the Bank of Eng- 
land, by which means tliis treasury 
would be converted into an office of 
mere account, and the paymaster gene- 
ral, instead of being the banker of the 
army, would be the instrument only 
through whom the army services are 
paid, without having the power of ap- 
plying the public inoury to any other 
purposes whatever. It was further ob- 
served, that all official books and papers 
are, and should be considered, as the 
property of the public, and as such left 
and deposited in the pay-office, for the 
use and information of posterity. 

I The establishment of a regiment, with 
j the king’s regulations, and warrants, is 
the instrument that regulates die pay of 
the army, and is consequently the basis 
of all the documents which enter or go 
out ol' the jtuy-officc under that head of 
sen icc. 

In the pay-office, this sum, consti- 
tuting the full pay, ike. of a regiment, 
was formerly divided into six parts, ac- 
cording to tlie establishment, the king’s 
warrants and regulations 1. Subsist- 
ence. 2. Widow's allowauae. 3. Poun- 
dage. 4. Hospilal. •These two last be- 
ing deductions from the pay of one 
shilling ill the pound, and one day’s pay 
for miscellaneous services, and Chel- 
sea hospital. 5. Olf-reckoniiigs, being 
the fund allotted to the colonel for 
clothing, from the pay of the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. 6. 
Clearings, being the arrears of officers, 
and whatever may remain due to the 
regiment. 

In consequence of the great incon- 
veniences which grew out of the system 
of arrears, &c. the following geneuii 
principle was recommended by the com- 
missioners appointed to examine the 
public accounts of the kingdom in 1797, 
that the establishment should contain 
* the 
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the real full pay of every person de- 
•bcribed therein, and nothing more: and 
that five separate funds, independent of 
the establishment, should bo created, 
tiz. 1. Clothing. 2. llccruitiiig. 3. Wi- 
dows. 4. Chelsea. And 5. Miscella- 
neous services; in lieu of tliwse then ex- 
isting ; to be balanced annually at the 
pay-otiice, as soon as possible after the 
expiration of the year, and before the 
supply for the subsequent one was voted, 
as a guide to the secretary at war in 
forming his estimates. They recom- 
mended also, tliat the regimental pay- 
master and surgeon, instead of being 
paid by a deduction from the subsis- 
tence of the noii-cominissioned officers 
and privates, should be provided for iu 
some more convenient form ; (see regi- 
moMtal paymasters, surgeons, ditto.) — 
That subsistence should be issued to ef- 
fectives only, and according to muster; 
which is now done on the 24th of every 
mouth, by the regimental paymasters. 
That one fund should be formed for 
clothing the whole army, to he nAnaged 
by the clothing board, and not by the 
colonels of regiment'^. Such board con- 
sisting of a certain number of general 
otficers,,chosen auminlly by the board of 
general officers. 

Since that period a fresh regulation, 
bearing date the 19th of April, IBUO, 
has taken place relative to the clothing 
of the army. It is therein directed, 
that the cluthing should be viewed by 
two permanent inspectors of clothing, 
instead of being viewed, as heretofore, 
by a general officer of the clothing board. 
The said inspectors, or the inspectors 
for the time being, are to view and com- 
pare with the scaled pal terns the cloth- 
ing of the several regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, as soon as the same shall 
have been prepared by the respective 
clothiers ; and if the said clothing ap- 
pear to be confrjrmable to the sealed 
patterns, they are to grant two certifi- 
i'ates of their view and approval there- 
of ; one of which certiheates is to be de- 
livered to the clothier, to be sent with 
the clothing to the head-ipiartcrs of the 
corps, and tiic other to be lodged with 
the clothing board, as the necessary 
voucher for passing the assignment <if 
the allowance for Uic said clothing.— 
'J'he clothing board join to the colonel's 
assigiimeut their certificate to the pay- 


mastcr^eneral, that tlie clothing ha 
been viewed and approved, and desir 
ing him to pay the assignee the snn 
mentioned iu the assignment. Th( 
commissioners recommended as an es- 
sential part of their plan, that tlie co- 
lonel should receive a liberal equiva- 
lent tor any emolument he hud derived 
from this source, by an increase to his 
subsistence. 

The commissioners, with a view of 
saving cxpencc, and preventing unneces- 
sary labour, gave it as their opinion, that 
the accounts of the paymabter-general 
should be finally passed iA the office of 
tlie comptrollers of the army accounts, 
and not in that of the auditors of the 
imprest. 

With respect to balances in the hands 
► of paymasters in olhee, llic paymaster 
is directed to address his niLinoriai ta 
the treasury, praying that money may 
be lodged for army services (specifying 
the same) in the Bank of England, to 
be placed there on account of the pay- 
master-general of his majesty’s forces. 
Such money to be liable, in the hands of 
the hank, to answer the drafts of the pay- 
master for the army services, duly spe- 
cified, and not otherwise. 

The paymaster is also directed, in 
the monthly memorials to the treasury, 
to state the balances due to him at the 
bank on the preceding month’s account, 
oftener, if required so tj> do, together 
witli an arconnt of all the demands with 
which such h;iiances are cliargeahle; such 
balances, on death, resignation, or re- 
moval of any paymaster, t(T vest in* his 
successor, and be liable to the same de- 
mands. 

'rhe paymaster is also directed, within 
twelve months after the accounts ena- 
bling the said paymaster to complete 
certain specified accounts shall be re- 
ceived, to make up, or cause to be 
made up, an annual account of tlie or- 
dinary and extraurdinSry services of the 
army. 

The account ot the paymaster-gene- 
ral of his majestv's fmccs, from the 
25th of December in each year,- to the 
24th of December following, is to l>e 
transmitted, with proper vouchers, to 
the commissioners for auditing the pub- 
lic accounts, *two of whom must be 
comptrollers of the army accounts.— 
This account was formerly lodged with 
4G 2 the 
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the pfficeof tlie amlitors or the imprest; 
but it bccunie bubjoct to the examina- 
tion already mentioned, b\ star. 25 Geo. 
HI. c. 22. The same stain te, with a 
view of renderintt the pay of the army 
simple, expeditious, and intelligible, di- 
rects tliatall estimates, debentuics, war- 
rants, and accounts, belonging to the 
army, should be made out from the 25th 
of December in each year ; and enacts 
that the esublishment should be divided 
under their several heads of service; 
and that the secretary at war should 
form estimates of tlie charge of pen- 
sions to officflr's widows, clothing, agen- 
cy, and allowance to agents by the sub- 
sistence of non*eftectivcs, called war- 
rant men, the actual pay of commissio i, ■ 
non-commissioned omcers, and privates, 
allowances to captains, paymasters, and < 
surgeons, and of all expences defrayed 
by poundage and one day’s pay : the 
paymaster is also directed to form his 
memorials to the treasury for clothing, 
and issue his drafts on the bank in re- 
spect thereof, in equal payments, on 
the 24th of June, and the 24th of De- 
cember, in each year, in favour of the 
persons having regular aasign merits 
from the colonels, &c. commanding re- 
giments. 

Although it has been strongly recom- 
mended by the commissioners, that a 
more speedy and regular settlement of 
army accounts should he produced, by 
introducing a greater simplicity in their 
form, &c. one of the principal heads 
of service which requires amendment, 
has hithertd been left unnoticed ; it re- 
lates to the whole clothing of the army, 
which is still managed by the respective 
colonels of regiments (both regular and 
militia) and not by the means of a sin- 
gle fund under the management of the 
clothing board, accompanied liy a libe- 
ral indemnity to the colonels. The 
committee of the House of Commons 
felt it more necc^ssary to make this re- 
mark, finding by the evidence of Mr. 
Greenwood, die army agent, and also by 
a return from the war-olhee, that the 
money for clothing both regular and mi- 
litia regiments, was issued not to effec- 
tives only, and according to muster, but 
for the numbers on the establishment of 
the regiment. * 

The clothing for the militia regiments 
is not subject to the inspection of the 


clothing board, or of any board whtit- 
c'ver before the same is delivered to thcr 
regiments. It was suggested,- that no 
reason had occurred why this part of 
the public expenditure should not be 
liable to the same inspection and con- 
r«)ul as is t.p-j'lied to a case which ap- 
pears, at least while the militia is em- 
bodied, to be nearly similar. The sum 
allotted for the clothing of the militia 
dilfors materially from that allowed to 
regular regiments, in the case of the Ser- 
jeants, corporels, drummers, lifers, and 
privates. The curious may form some 
idea of the prolits which accrue to mi- 
litia colonels, by referring to pages 98, 
99, 100, 8ic. of a pamphlet, intituled, 
A Comprehensive Vim of the; Interior 
(Econonn/ of In fant n/ liegiments, SfC. 

V/ith respect to deputy paymasters 
abroad, it was rccoinniciided by the 
committee to discontinue a practice 
which coilld not be justified on any 
ground where sullicicnt security can be 
obtained from persons qualified, and 
willinjjto execute the oOice in person. 
This related to persons being employed 
to act as deputies by others of the same 
description. The commissioners of ac- 
counts obscr\i:d on this subject, that 
with the exception of the deputy pay- 
master at St. Domingo, and possibly 
the deputy paymaster at Madras, all the 
deputy paymasters, though deputies 
themselves, execute their office by de- 
puty, being themselves engaged in v^ry 
different employments under govern- 
ment. 

This department is composed of two 
paymasters-gcneml, at 20001. per ann, 
two deputy paymasters-general, at 5001. 
per ann. One accoinptant-general, at 
12001. per ann. One cashier, at lOOOl. 
per aim. One ledger-keeper, at 8001. 
per ann. One cashier of half-pay, at 
7001. One computer of off-reckonings, 

I at cool. One entering clerk ; fourteen 
clerks ; one keeper of the stores ; one 
oiKce-keeper and messenger; one second 
messenger ; one housekeeper ; eight de- 
I Duty paymasters abroad ; salaries un- 
known. Among the latter are included,^ 
the deputy paymasters that attend ex- 
peditions ; as may bvi seen in the Uoyal 
Calendar, page 200. 

Office /hr Sick Prisoners of War; 
consists of 4 clerks at SOOl. 1501. 1201. 
and tool, per ann. according to seniority; 

two 
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two messengei'8^ one liousekeeper, one 
poi:ter. 

Ship-Letter OFriCE. During, tlie 
continuance of the Biitisih army in Hoi- 
Jnnd, a mail was made up every Tues- 
day and Friday night, and forwarded to 
Yarmouth, where two packets, taken 
from the Cuxhaveii stataju, were ap- 
pointed to convey them to the ilelder. 
A gentleman (the deputy comptroller of 
the foreign orticej was sent to the head 
ipiarters as army pustiniisler, and in like 
manner made up two mails per week, 
but they were sometimes detained for 
dispatches. 

On application from the Duke of York 
the letters of soldiers (being' subsciihed 
by t tie commanding otticer) were sullcr- 
ed to pass at the reduced diargc* of one 
penny, although that sum was not paid« 
at the time of the letter being put into 
the post-oflicc as tiie act of parliament 
on the sidjjcct requires. 

The following particulars, relative to 
this useful and humane establishment, 
were issued from the general post-of- 
tice, on the»l20th of Septcinijer, 1799. 

Notice is hereby given, that letters 
addressed to persons serving with the 
army under the command of Field Mar- 
shal his lioyai Highness the Duke of 
York, will be received at the ship letter 
odice twice, instead of once in the week, 
viz. on Tuesday and Friday from ten in 
the morning until ten o’clock at night, 
and not on Thursday as mentioned in 
the advertisement from this office of 
the 10th instant. 

“ And that such letters will be regu- 
larly forwarded in vessels from Yar- 
mouth to the Ilelder Point on the same 
days as the mails are sent to Cuxlmven. 

“ Jitters by this conveyance will be 
chargeable w'ith an half-rate of postage, 
under the act of the S9th of his present 
majesty, of sixpence each single letter, 
one shilling double, one shilling and six- 
pence treble, and so on in proportion, 
excepting single letters to and from pri- 
V'ate soldiers and sailors, wliich are 
chargeable with one penny only, under 
the act of the 35th of his present ma- 
jesty. 

" And that ii.9wspapers will also l)e 
forwarded at a rale of tliree-pence up- 
on each, provided such paper is sent 
without cover, or in cover's open at the 
sides. 


“ Two mails from the army may h 
expected to arrive in eacli week. 

" By command of his majesty’s post 
master general. 

" F. Fueeling, Secretary, 

Tramport-Ovv iv.w. The transport 
office is u newly created board, and wu 
instituted in .Fuly, 1791, at liust for til 
superintendancc'of the transport servic 
only; but to that employment has sino 
been added the riiaimgement of the pri 
soners of war, in health ul home, aui 
abroad. 

Tl’.e establishment consists at presen 
of five commissioners, a secretary, si: 
clerks, a surveying olliccr, an inspecting 
officer, C^vo slorekeepeis, six inessengeri 
and porters, and a housekeeper, witl 
eleven clerks in the department of pri 
boiiers of war. 

The immediate duty of this office, s( 
far as related to the transport service 
j used to be pcrlbrnicd by the commis- 
, bioiicra of the navy; escept in some in* 
stances, where the ordnance, or othei 
departments hired the transports want- 
ed for theii own immediate service; anc 
I tlic present transport board have pur 
1 sued the modes of engaging trunsporti 
I w'hich were practised by the navy board 
j w'hen the transport service was undei 
• its directions ; hut it was tiiought expe* 
dient to constitute a distinct board, to 
transact the business of that extensive 
branch of the naval service; and fron 
the unparalellcd extent to which that 
service has been carried during the lac€ 
war, it is highly proper tliat every pos- 
sible check and control should he put 
over so vast an exj)endiliire of money. 

IJow far (to use the words of the com- 
mittee) this board has contributed to 
lessen the amount of the expenditure in 
this article, or to Ibrward the due exe- 
cution ot' the service, beyond vvliat the 
commiKsiuiicrs of the navy might have 
done, if it had cuiitiiiued under their 
direction, is a pobit upon which the 
conimitte had not the inc^ans of forming 
any opinion ; bAt as the board was con- 
stituted for the express purpose of di- 
recting the transport service, and of re- 
gulating the care and custody of the pri- 
soners cUiriiig ilie war, it is presumed 
that the duration of the establishment 
will not bedunger than the continuance 
of the war; at the termination of which, 
no reason appeared to the committee, 
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why the traiisporl service nujjht not be 
put wholly under the direction of the 
coi;nniissioncrs of the navy, as recom- 
mended by the coininissiuners of in- 
iluiry in their report on that office, and 
the expence of a separate board for the 
transpui't service be saved, without any 
detriment to the public. 

Without ha/ardiiij;; an opinion upon 
these general observations, we shall brief- 
ly add, that, by means of the transport 
office, many important objects, wnich 
relate to the public as well as to indivi- 
duals, have been facilitated, that former- 
ly were subject to the most embarras- 
ipnp and expensive delays. 

The present establishment consists of 
five commissioners, one secretary, ont 
chief clerk, live clerks, and seven extra 
clerks. 

Clerks for the department for prisoners 
ofziur. 

Hume departnmit. One chief clerk, 
one assistant to chief clerk, three clerks, 
and one extra clerk. 8ulaiios unknown. 

Foreign department. One chief clerk, 
one translator, one assistant to chief 
clcrk^ three extra clerks, one office- 
l^eeper, four messengers, one porter, and 
one housekeeper. ^)ilInrios unknown. 

W AK-OJ' FICE. Tile c si ablishincut 
of the war-oftice, at C'lnisiiyias, 1790, 
according to the lust public document 
on that head, consisted of the secretary 
and deputy secrelary at war, a first 
clerk, tuid three principal clerks, and 
eight persons or their assistants, placed 
at: the head of dillerent departments of 
the olhee. llhe amount of the salaries 
of these olhcos, (mdcpciident of emolu- 
ments) at Christmas, 179(1, was 511911. 
12«. The following pers<jns had their 
salaries increased in consequence of the 
war, viz. 

l>e]juty secretary at war jC.5CK) 0 0 
Examiner oi‘ imny accounts 300 0 0 

Salary of an assisCani to j 

ditto 4001. * '' Cr20 0 0 

Ditto to an.ither 3-iOl. ) 

Clerk for the entry of Coin- 

missions ‘ - 110 0 

Clerk for the acconiits of de- 
serters - 49 0 0 

Clerk for widows' pv''ii'*ioi!S 114 8 o| 
Sadas'y to the exu miner of 

army muster rolls *200 0 0 

/:. 2,003 0 0 
To counterbalimcf* this 
% 4 iual die pub- 


lic, a decrease took place 
at the same period in the 
salaries of the principal 
clerks - 74 2 0 

Tlic total of the actual } p . * 

incietiseis - ^ 

The number of other clerks at the 
nar-office in 1783, was twelve. The 
total of their salaries was 1,1901. 13s. 
The number of other clerks in 1796, 
was twenty-one, and the total salaries 
was 1,8101. The increase of persons of 
this description, since 1782, has been 
nine, and in the total of their salaries 
6101.7s. 

'Flic number of retired clerks, in 1782, 
was tw'o, and their salaries 400j. The 
niimlu rof retired clerks in 1796, was 
»fonr, and tlieir salaries 4551. 2s. making 
the increase in number of retired clerks 
tw’o, and the total of the increase of 
their salaries 55l. 2s. 

With respect to the emoluments 
which certain persons in the w'ar-office 
receive fmder the Jiead of fees, it ap- 
peared upon exainiiiarion before the 
committee of the House ofl'oinmons, 
“ that no document; is to be found at 
the war-office, authorizing the several 
and respective fees, whicli may be de- 
manded therein; nor Hoes any officer 
belunciiig to the department, or retired 
therefrom, know of any orders having 
been given on the subject.’' 

In a schedule of the fees paid at the 
war-ollice, and a paper describing the 
application thereof, it ajipearcd, that 
(w'jth the exception of an occasional ar- 
rangement made in favour o4’ two re- 
tired principal clerks) they have been 
exclusively paid in certain proportions 
to the following clerks and ollicers:— 

1. Deputy secretai*y at war. 2. First 
clerk. 3. Principal clerk. 4. Ditto. 
5. Ditto. 6. Clerk for the entry of 
commissions. 7. Clerk for accounts of 
deserters. 8. Clerk for business of wi- 
dovva’ pensions. 9. l^xarainer of army 
accounts. 10. Assistant to the exami- 
ner of army accounts. It appeared on 
examination, that during the years 1792, 
and 1796, (being respectively periods of 
peace and war) the aiiiouiit of all fees 
received and distributed at the war^of- 
fice, was in tlie year 1792, 4,9911. 3s. 
4d. In the year 1796, 42,7311. 11s. lid. 
Tlic total of the salaries in the year 
1796, w'as 8,5591. 4s. which, together 

with 
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with the fees above stated, makes the 
Sum of 51,2901. 15s. lid.; of which 
there was paid by the public, 4ri,l2rL 
7s. 3d. and by individuals, 5,1631. 8s. 
8d. subject to deductions of 521. for 
taxes, leaving the total net receipt in 
the year 1706, 51,2381. 15s. lid. 

A table is annexed to the report made 
by the committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1701, stating the receipt of the 
abovemen tioned officers and clerks, on 
an average, from 1782, to 1796, both 
inclusive, consisting of the salaries and 
fees (distinguishing each) received by 
the same officers and clerks in the year 
1796, including iilso the salaries and 
fees allotted to two retired principal 
clerks. With respect to the emolu- 
ments which were received by the re- 
tired clerks, an explanatory letter was, 
written on tliat licad by ^Mr. Lewis, 
under secretary at war, in which the 
claims of these gentlemen to public 
remuneration, were stated. 

It likewise appeared, that there were 
emoluments not arising from places in 
fJie War Office, but received by officers 
belonging to this department, amount- 
ing in the whole to 4,6 111. 6s. to which 
is to be added, the pay of an individual 
as captain in the navy, and of aiiotiicr 
as second lieutenant Ci)lonel in a march- 
ing regiment. 

In consequence of the several state- 
ments which were laid before tlic com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, rela- 
tive to the fees and gratuities of va- 
rious offices, but especially of those 
received at the War Office, it was re- 
commended, that the whole fees and 
gratuities received in them, should con- 
stitute one general fund in the hands of 
the chief clerk of each office, towards 
defraying the cxpcnce of the office, and 
that the s tluries of the under sccreta- 
taries, clerks, and Oliver officers, toge- 
ther .with every other attendant ex- 
pence, be paid thereout quarterly, as 
far as the' said fund will produce. 

It likewise met the approbation of 
the committee, as a general principle, 
that those persons wlio have retired 
through age or inlirinities, should re- 
ceive a liberal compensation for their 
past services; but this compensation 
was recommended to be limited in its 
extent, and to be given in conformity to 
certain regulations which were proposed 


respecting the future application of tlu 
fees paid at the W'ar Office. 

With respect to the nature of the ac 
counts which come into the War Office 
and the form of the examination whici' 
they undergo there, it has been stutei 
to the lliiuse of Commons, that th< 
first head consists of the annual ac- 
counts of the ordinary and incidenta 
charges of estahlislied regiments; the 
second may not inaccurately be defined 
regimental extraordiimries, or incidental 
exigences more properly belonging tc 
established corps than to the army in 
general, which latter aix* known by the 
term, “ Extraordinaries of the Army.” 
All claims made by the regimental agents 
come under the inspection of the “ Ex- 
aminer of Army Accounts,^' to w'hose 
office they are transmitted of course, 
in virtue of a general delegation of that 
duty to him by tlie secretary at war: 
after his examination and report, the 
secretary at war, in many instiuices, 
orders partial issues of money by letter 
to the paymaster general. No final 
payment is made, except under the au- 
tiioriLy of a warrant countersigned by 
the secretary at war, and, in most in- 
stances, by three lords of the treasury. 
The regimental agents account finally 
to llie secretary at war. They are like- 
wise accountalile to him aud to the com- 
iiKtnder in chief, for every species of 
mismanagement or misconduct witli re- 
spect to tlio officers and soldiers, &c. 

The forms under w'hich all payments 
derived from the establishment are con- 
ducted, consist of the dbllowing pa- 
pers 

1. The establishment of a regiment. 

2. The warrant from the War Office 
to make out debentures, with the state 
of charges annexed. 

3. The debenture made up at the 
pay-office. 

4. Tbe final or clearing warriuit. 

5. The piiy-office^state. 

This department consists of:—- 

One secretai]f at 24801. per annum. 

One deputy secretary and first clerk 
at 32001. per aiiiumi. 

Four bcnior clerks, seven clerks, sa- 
laries unkuown. 

One paymaster of widows’ j^ensions. 

One fleputy ditto. 

One examiner of army account!, at 
15001. per annum. 

Three 
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Three assistants, one messenger, one 
office keeper, one store keeper. , 

For a minute and specific account of 
this office, see pages 205, 228, 23d, 
237, 241, of the Reports from the Se- 
lect Corniiiictec of the House of Com- 
mons in 1707. 

The War Office department has no 
concern in framing or executing the in- 
terior and local regulations of the mi- 
litia forces, 'riiese are made, altered, 
and amended by the lords-lieu tenants 
of counties, after having been submitted 
to parliament. 

. OpriCE of Secretary of State for the 
War Department , — ^'ihe office of secre- 
tary of state for the war department, 
was first estabii«>)ied on the 11th of July 
1794, the whole business of the war de- 
partment having from the commence- 
ment of the war in 1793, down to that 
period, been transacted by Mr. Dundas, 
in addition to the ordinary business of 
the home department. 

The uccuiiuilation of affairs occa- 
sioned by the war, had, however, as it 
is stated, rendered it necessary to add 
four clerks to the ordinary establish- 
ment, and to employ two otliers, be- 
longing to particular branches, almost 
constantly and exclusively, and had in 
such maimer overloaded every indivi- 
dual then ^sting in the office, that the I 
necessity of a separate establishment 
for managing the affairs of war exclu- 
sively, was soon felt, and produced the 
present additional office of secretary of 
state for the war department. Not- 
withstandingttthe resignation or dismis- 
sion of those miniate IS who first created 
this establislimeiit, the necessity for its 
continuance has been equally felt, and 
Mr. Dundas is succeeded by Lord Ho- 
bart, as secretary of slate fur the war 
department. 

It is here necessary to acquaint the 
reader, that the matter \\ liicli relates to 
our principal oflicet in the military de- 
partment, has been extracted out of the 
journals of the House®of Commons. — 
ooine alterations have occurred since 
the inquiry in 1797, (of whicli the pre- 
sent speaker was chairman,) and a com- 
plete revision of the whole system will, 
most probably, take place, in conse- 
quence of the new militaryacOmmission 
t\\at lias Vicen lU'svSuvted. * The inquisi- 
tive reader will, however, tind under 


War-department, a more specific and 
more recent account of that office. 

In thus quitting the subject, as to its 
general view, we cannot help mention^ 
ing, that much trouble would be obviat- 
ed, were the names and designations of 
the several offices marked in large le- 
gible characters, at the entrance of each 
department. This inode has already 
been adopted in Somer^t House. 

Delays o/* Office. The disappoint- 
ments and embarrassments to which 
many individuals, but most especially 
military men, are exposed, through the 
tardy progress of official business, and 
which have obtained a sort of proverbial 
curse under this term, shew the ne- 
cessity of regulations being made out 
in tlie clearest manner; and when made 
^out, of their being speedily and faith- 
fully complied with. If procrastina- 
tion be the thief of time, delays in of- 
fice are secret abettors of it. 

Insolence if OvviCE^ a self-assumed 
importance, against w'hich little minds 
are nev^r proof, and of which great 
minds are almost always the unfortu- 
nate victims. Clerks in office and petty 
secretaries are subject to this weakness. 

OFFICER. Ainongst the ancients, 
the profession of arms was not a dis- 
tinct and separate avocation, to which 
men devoted the whole of their appli- 
cation and their lives: the great gene- 
rals of the Greeks and Romans were 
the ministers of the state, and tlie lea- 
ders of popular assemblies. Pericles 
w’as the most distinguished orator of 
his time; Xenophon was excellent as 
an historian, and in every, branch of 
prose composition. All the great ge- 
nerals of the different Grecian states 
appear to have been men highly en- 
dowed; strangers to no branch of lite- 
rature or learning then known. The 
first Scipio was the protector of genius, 
the patron of the arts, the friend of 
talents. Poinpey was distinguished as 
a public speaker: Quintilian says of 
Cicsar, that he was the only man who 
could have rivalled Cicero in eloquence, 
and that Tanta in eo vis est, id aenmen^ 
ea concitatio, ut appareat ilium eodern 
animo dixisse quo hcliimt. It, therefopc, 
does not appear to have been the 
opinion of those two, the greatest na-^ 
turns that have ever troddeu the earth, 
dint military ])ursuits ouehc only to be 
• foJlo'hxd 
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followed by leaser and more ignoble 
• minds; that a man might be little in 
the other avoaitioiis of human life, and 
great in the field of battle. That happy 
discovery had not yet been made, that 
an army was the sink of the state, a 
drain for the trash and refuse of its po- 
pulalion of every description; tlie asy- 
lum of the idle, the ignorant and the 
profligate; the temple of blockheads, 
where the chief priest might be tiie 
most contemptible of the human kind. 
Send your son into the anny, for he is 
fit for nothing else, has, in a certain 
country, become a common plnase.— 
Fortunately for tliat nation, she has | 
not yet to contend for her existence, j 
Preaatory war in Asia, or the attacks j 
of islands, when you are masters of ! 
the sea, do not require natural abili-^ 
tics of tlie first magnitude, or extensive 
military knowledge to conduct them; 
but. the hour may yet arrive, when a 
great general may be wanting; when 
the war-hoop may be heard at our door 
and the battle lie in our plains. • In the 
moment of peril our Deliverer will pro- 
bably not be found in that wretched 
class of men, who are untlt for all otlier 
professions. 

liCi us invoke the manes of the illustri- 
ous (lead of all nations, who have filled - 
the world with the glory of their military I 
exploits, to interfere with the splen- 
dour of tlicir sacred and departed 
names, and to rescue the profession of 
arms from the scofls of folly, and the 
malignant revilings of men who con- 
ceive they belong to graver professions; ! 
as if tlier^} could be any profession so | 
grave, as that of those who are c}iarged , 
with defending tlie state. As long as | 
the glory of nations, and the fate of em- 
pires shall depend upon the fate of bat- 
tles, so long may the army he justly 
denominated the most serious of hu- 
man avocatioiis, the most grave of all 
professions; and that, in tlie conduct 
of wliose members goveriiiiicnts outfit 
to feel tlie most sincere and lively in- 
terest. Does then the army require 
no attainments? — To be an ofheer, 
is no previous mental discipline neces- 
sary, no study, im reflexion, no pow'er 
of comparison? — ^'I'o teach otliers, ought 
you to be untaught youvseU'l From 
what has been seen and heard in other 
countries, one would suppose; that it 


w'as imagined military skill \vas a cer 
tain legerdemain tnck, the art of s 
conjuror, which might as well be kiiowi 
and practised by a fool as by a wis( 
man. How often has it been dinnee 
into our (not olfended, because igrmrHiit 
ears, that such and such an individual 
though not a sensible man, is a mosl 
excxjilent ollicer! The time has aH 
length arrived, that such wretched pre- 
judices, contradicted by the experience 
of all ages and all nations, should 
cease. 

There is no profession that requires 
greater knowledge and ^capacity . than 
the army. A British otlicer is often 
employed at sucli a distance from his 
own country, and has so few” opportu- 
nities of communicating with his go- 
vermnent, that he must teach himself 
to depeiul more on the resources of hia 
own mind, than the general of any 
otlier nation. He is likely to be occu- 
pied with many things not strictly mi- 
litary, the whole responsibility of which, 
the exigencies of public aflairs may re- 
quire him to' take upon himself. There 
ia no service in which extensive views 
and great knowledge and informatiou 
will be found so essentially necessary on 
particular occasions, as in ours. We 
would therefore give the best possible 
eduratioii to an otficcr; we would instil 
into his young mind, that if he wished 
to distinguish himself in his profes- 
sion, lie must commence by laying tii0 
foundation of his superiority as a man. 
To laugh at leariiinu, and to hug our 
ignorance, is the miserable fashion of 
coxcombs, and the imitation of those 
who never w^cre born to be eminent in 
any profession, or to be excellent in any 
human pursuit. An olHcer, because, he 
is learned in the closet, is not less brave 
in the field. Knowledge would not 
only be useless, but mischievous, if it 
did not tend to strengthen the uiider- 
.staiuling, purify the* heart, and elevate 
the mind. On this subject tlu^re is 
a fine observation of Addison in the 
Spectator: he says, “ that tlie mind 
which lays fallow, even for a single 
moment, vegetates weeds and brambles, 
which afterwards require the Jaboiir of 
weeks, months, imd years to eradicate.” 
CenamVy thi&ve c^\\\^ewo\w\Vet prepftr 
! ration for the performance of great ac- 
I liuus, than th<; eouUuued exertion of 

4 H the 
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the raind. Men, ^vho have the habits 
of thinking earlv, transfer thost^ habits 
from one siibjt^ L to another. Many of 
the otiicer:? tnipJoyed on the staff of 
the I'Vench ariny had been edurated as 
physicians and lawyers. They oonse- 
queiiliy possessed that tone and energy 
of understandintr, ^^hich belonged to 
men n iio have exerted all the powers 
of their minds. They adapted their 
old and early habits to their new pro- 
fession. 

A considerable number of the officers 
who made a figure in the civil wars of 
I'ngUmd, had been brought up to the 
Bar. Some men have certainly particu- 
lar aptitude for particular pursuits; 
yet general powers of thinking, com- 
paring and combining, may be applied 
with tile greatest effect to things in 
their own nature entirely different. — 
Blit the dilliculty is to enable a man, 
who has never thought at all, except on 
trifling subjects, to expand his mind, 
and to arrive with promptness, deci- 
sion and exactitude, at some of the 
most arduous coinbinalious of the hu- 
man intellect. We would wi<h to raise 
officers ill their own estimation; but 
above all, to eradicate some foolish 
opinions which have been adopted by 
the public on this important subject, 
without due consideration. Wc shall be 
asked by some pedant, perhaps a mili- 
tary one (because there are pedants in 
all professions, and bigots in all reli- 
gions), whether we w onld make a scholar 
of ail officer — we say yes; and defend 
ourselves by the practice and the exam- 
ple of the ancients, and by the precept of 
intuitive reason, allof which tcil us, that 
though knowledge may be power, yet 
ignorance c'aiinot be strength. The 
army is at times the must actise of all 
professions, but there are long intervals 
of leisure and inaction which cannot 
be filled up by the mere routine of mi- 
litary duty. The vacant mind preys 
upon itself, and acquires those listless 
lounging habits which^are a curse, to 
the possessor, and the constant theme 
of ridicule to those who do not estimate 
the importance of the anny to the 
state, and who know nothing of a sol- 
dier but that he is dressed in red or 
blue. Temperance, courage, persever- 
ance, moderation in prosperity, con- 
suncy in adversity, are the vurtues of an 


officer. What is the best mode of ac« 
quiring, practising, and confirming these 
noble (pialilics, so that at length they 
become inherent in us, and constitute, 
ns it w'cre an inseparable part of our 
nature? Why, study and reflection; to- 
gether w'ith examples, drawn from books 
and history. A man is unfortunate if 
books do not make him wiser; but he 
must ha\e pursued a very ill-arranged 
course of studies indeed, if he has not be- 
come better for their penising.We should 
recommend reading, above all things, to 
officers, because it is apt to inspire 
young men with that necessary respect 
for morals and virtue, which tends in 
the biglicsL degree to elevate the cha- 
racter, and is the pure source from 
whence great actions generally spring. 

» Various arc the disputes, how and 
w'herc officers are to be educated, and 
w hat they ought to know ? In our opinion 
there can be little doubt upon the mat- 
ter: ghe them the best possible educa- 
tion, and teat'll them every thing which 
is necessary to be known liy an accom- 
plished geiulemaii in a free country. 
All knowledge expands the mind; and 
it cannot be doubted, that the highest 
branches of the military duties can only 
be practised with success and effect by 
men of the greatest reach of tliought, 
and qiiickiieN'j of mtcllect. Away with 
those billy notions, that the practice of 
llie profession of arms only belongs to 
inferior men. Ignorance, prejudice, 
and trade may maintain the position, 
but Iiisto>T, truth, and philosophy all 
contradict it. An oll.ecr must be cool 
and cullecU'd, and rise above himself in 
those moments of peril and danger 
which appal other men. He must be- 
come more fearless ns the causes of 
fear increase; be must possess a mind 
of the greatest possible extension, w hicli 
embraces the entire of a subject in one 
grasp, and can think, decide, and act in 
the same moineiit. I'hese moral mid 
intellectual qualities, these powers of 
mind are certainly not the portion of 
ordinary men, but of those fortunate 
beings wlio arc born under the influence 
of the most auspicious planets. They 
are innate, they may«be improved hy 
study, labour, and reflexion, but they 
are implanted by the hand of Nature 
klone. We think it can be proved from 
the example of the ancieuts, tliat the 
* meU 
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men who performed the most j/loiious 1 and an iiu:liiiati«m to r’.riii coijclusioiis 
achievements 4n war, were often llie | on thij? question, which niav ullimiiiely 
distiiij^uished writers, the splendid ora- hecomc extremely iojuiions to the pub- 
tors of the ajras in which tJiey Hou- I hi, and tend to impress opinions on 
rished. Ij the- othcers of the aiiny, highly detri- 

Wc certainly want a fixed standard ;■ incMital to ihenisclves and the service in 
by which we can estimate thecoinpara- || which ihuv are en^ai^td. Many causes 
live deurec of merit of disrinp^uished ■ Jmve operiicd l.> damp the military 
generals in diiVereiit ages in diiferent ij sjiarit in Kaglaiul; the clamour and jea- 
countries. The Kme: of Prussia thought, !• lousy winch e-^isied against standing 
that (>iL‘sar and Hannibal weie the j! armies for many \ ears ul'icr the llcv'o- 

' iutioii, the wealth poured io by trade, 
the superior lewards olVned by all 
other professions, the enormous incrtiabe 
of the taxes and all tl*c iiecessttries 


greatest geiuMais wno appear in tne an- 
nals of warfare, and that tlie contest i 
for superiority lay between them. With- 
out any servile submission we incline to i 


be of the same sentiment. * Jhit at all j 
events it iiiiist be allowed, that the : 
great generals of anliquitv v\ere more 
distinguished as men, than those of mo- i 
dern times. From wlience it appears , 
to follow, tliat militai v kiiowiedgo has i 
not stained ground by making the army 
a distinct and separate piofession. — 
There are many and long intervals of 
leisure m the life of an ollicer, which . 
cannot he lillccl up by tliomcrecTnistaiit , 
Kecurriiig di'tails of petty duties. Un- 
occupied minds can pi oduce those weeds ' 
and noxious heibs of wliicli Addison 
speaks. "I’lie best preparation for ac- , 
tual warfare is, that the mind of the 
ollicer should bo tutored by study and 
application, and the body of the sol- ' 
dier strengthened by exercise, and la- j 
bour, useful to the state, and necessary j 
for. the pur[)ose of preserving liis ow n 
health and \igour. Instead of spending 
their wdiole lives perouetting on a pa- 
rade, and performing eiolutions which 
are practised e\ery vvliere but in a field 
of battle, llio generals of the ancients 
found time for all employments, and 
their soldiers executed the most stupen- 
dous works; the remains of v%hicli are 
still the admiration of posterity. 

\Vc have dwelt so long on the example 
of the. Greeks and lloiiians, in order to 
persuade oflicers that learning, science, 
and eloquence, are not incompatible with 
their profession, and the main pursuit 
of tlieir lives; but on the contrary, that 
they are the ornaments which have 
added lustre to the character of the 
most illustrious warriors, who have ap- 
peared in the mast military ages of the 
world. Perhaps we have digressed too 
much on this subject; but we think we 
iuive I erceived that tliere is a bearing 


of life, the consequent reduction of 
the pay (v^hich now, for a coatury^, 
except in the infi'iior ranks, has al- 
ways remained the f^amc). 'fill the 
very rod of tlic re’gii of ibe Siuai’ls, 
the Kiiropeau armies v\ere full of the 
jiobility and genti y of Ixiigland. In an 
! at lion in the Dutc li war, the Duke of 
I York’s ship w'as croutleil with volun- 
I tcers of tiiu lirst fashion; tlireii of whom 
weie killed near his person. Amongst 
this class of men, at prckiiil, there ap- 
jicars to be little ambition to acquire mi-^ 
litary fume. An attaclimeut to party, 
a speech delivered with clVoct in eillier 
House of Parliament, is a more sure 
roatl to power and iiiHuence, than half 
a dozen victories. In other countries 
the army, though it does not lead to 
wealth, lias always been considered as 
the first of the jirofessions, and makes 
some compensation for the. various 
mortification» and privations to w hich 
ollicers are every where more exposed 
than any other class of the coininunitv. 
Every inecaiis ought to be taken to ex- 
cite a military spirit in England : theie 
are diHieulties in the way, and serious 
ones loo. Our commerce, our niaim- 
factures, our navy, occupy so mm‘h 
wealth, time, and attention, that our 
army must naturally be in the bnek- 
ground. Men of ambition and talents 
will not pursue an inferior line, vvliere 
they may pass rtteir whole lives witliout 
having a single opportunity of exertion 
or arriving at those distinctions in the 
state, which fall to the lot of men in 
other trades and professions. In peace 
they are neglected by the government; 
in war they^pass years in pestilential 
climates without the prospect of w ealth, 
the hope of gloryi ur where industry is 
411 ^ un* 
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unavailiiit' anrf tul'ait is buii»Ml; where ' 
they clnit;Ji miserahle tAisience without 
consohitioii) and die iiiikiioun, uiipiticd, ^ 
knd uiuiioiirued hy that country to 1 
whom they Iiave made a sacrifice 4>t* 
tlirir time, tlieir fortunr'-, their health, 
and ultiiJiaU'ly ot‘ their lives. i 

Jl.oiij^ rriAiveil this article from one | 
of the best informed sources, \\ej;ive it 
to our niililary readers without any al- , 
teratioii or coinincnt of our own. We 
shall only c<jiichide by observing, that , 
coininanding oilir.ers, and indeed ^ill | 
otlicers, should invariably recollect wlu.t i 
has heeiiso w^ll isaid of ( liisiaviis Adol- i 
phus, kin^ of Sweden, ile linisliod iiis i 
course (to use the histoiian's own ^\ord^) j 
as til hero OLiglil to do, with his swoi d ' 
in his handf 'the word of' command hetwixl j 
his ftps, and viefori/ in expect ance, con- ^ 
rliuliMt; all with iliis reli^ums ejacula- 
tion, M)j CjoU! Jilij God! 

Oi-Fif I- US, ill !i miliiai y sense, are of ' 
several diMiomina lions and ranks, vi/. j 
Commissioned. Oriieru-, arc those 
apponilcd by the kinii’s coiiiniission ; ^ 
such are all from ihci {;encral to the 
cornet and ensit^ii, both iii(liibi\r; mid • 
ill the Blue s, or Iloyal Horse ( i uai ds, * 
the quarter-master bears the Kinj^^ i 
commission. I 

Warrant Ori icrRS, those who hate ' 


point which c( nicer ns the interior cpco- 
iiomy of the >tcrvice. They are suinr 
, iiioned from the judji;e advocate’s of- 
i fice, to whom they must apply for leave 
of absence in case of sickness. I'heir 
letter of excuse is transmitted by him 
to the adinlant ^eneial, who lays it be- 
fore the board. 

Field Oi riccKs, are such as com- 
mand a whole ri‘'fim('nt; as the colonel, 
iiLiiienant-colone!, ami major. 

Staff i)\ 1 1 ( i:us life the qu.irter-mas- 
i ter-j;er.er.ti, and the ndjiiUint-Aeneral, 

I brigade oilicers, and aids-d.i-cimin, also 
i tiui ijii.nt* i-mn>i<is, ailjc.ci.'.rs, the phy- 
• sK’ians, sn'Y»''ons, 'iinl ciiaplaip'*. 
j (>i I'lei ir-, an lieutenants, 

: roriu and cip-il'Iis. ^ 

I Fhip^ OiiK LJts, are admirals who 
I hoi^i ilat^s .it llu'inast lu<co. 
j Si a OiiTfCRS, arc, in L'eneriil, all 
those who have any coimuaiid in the 
I uaw. 

j 'riio follow imj; observations, which 
moil spccificully u hde to {guards, me .so 
i;< neiMTlY i q hcabie to* every other mi- 
. Iii.iiy MiHuu m on servici', that wo re- 
' comnieml them to the seiious attention 
I of e\eiy ullicor- — 

I It is the fluty of all niheers, to take 
I notice ofi.ny iit^Hficncc, or impropriety 
' ofcoiidmi, li rile men, w’hcth(.'r on duty 


no commissions, hut only warrants • 
from sucli boards, or persons, who are 
authorized by the kinj; to £;raiit them. 

Non-commissioned Oi' vie \A\^., arc M:r- 
jeant-mujors, quarter-muster seijeanls, i 
serjeants, drinn and life majors, who • 
arc appointed by the commHiidiii^ oih- 
cers ot regiments, and by them may 
reduced without u court martial. But 
it is not in the power of any ( aptaiii of 
a company, or other subordinate olli- 
€er, to reduce a serjeant without the 
ecntence of a general or regimental 
court martial. 

General Officers, are those whose 
command is not lifiiited to a single com- 
pany, troop, or regiment ; but extends 
to a body of force.s, co^iposed of se\ oral 
regiments: such are the general, iicti- 
tenant general, major general, and in 
fome armies brigadier general. 

General oilicers, having regiments, 
may be siimnioncd to attend me board 
at the Hor.se Guanls, ciflier for the 
purpose of inspecting the patterns for 
dutaing, or of deciding upon any other 


or oil <lur\, iilihiuigli the person or per- 
sons iilfoiiding, should not belong to 
their psuiieular regiments, 'riiey are 
imiiicfliately to report all neglects of 
duty to I be oHicer commanding the 
guaid; and they are enjoined to coniine, 
and to report to ilie commanding oflicer 
of the regiim nt to which ipliey belong, 
any iion-coimiiissuined oilicers or sol- 
diers, they may detect in disorderly 
practices, or who appear out of their 
quarttM's, conducting themselves cither 
in point of behaviour or appearance, in 
a manner unbecoming soldiers. — Regu- 
lations and OrderSy p. QO. 

Brevet Officer, one who in doing 
duty with other corps takes rank ac- 
cording to the commission which he 
holds from the king, and which is su- 
perior to the one for which he actually 
receives p.av, or by whicli he can do 
duty in his own. A capiain for in- 
stance, in the iwenty-tliiril regiment of 
foot, who has the rank of brevet-major 
in the army, may, when that corps does 
brigade duty, command every captain 
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on semce with him. The word brn'H 
is taken from the I'lentli, and in the 
instance hct'ore us means rank without 
pa^’. Durinj; the French monarchy there 
were various instances in wliich indi* 
vidnals held posts of honour during the 
king’s plcasme, or during their own 
iiatiuid lives. Ilcnec dues d brevet^ 
dukes by brevet; or to use an' ex- 
pression more familiar to ns, persons . 
who received the patent letter of a j 
dukedom during their natural lives. — 
Brvvi t likewise higni lied usiiui attached 
b} order of the king lo the sale of a 
conimi>sion or place I’or the bi*iiefit of 
ade(easer| person’s wife, heirs, or ert*- 
fiitors: this was called brvvr! tie retenue. 
So thuj: the word brevet, though liimlcd 
to one souse annnurst us, was apphea- 
hlo to rank aiul emoliiinent among tliw 
French. Hence birvcter signitled to 
give a person a coirunissioii, place, or 
crnphiYineut; to iinCst him with ho- 
nonirv rank; or to auLli(jiizc him lo 
receive a pension, Hu vet tie capilaiue^ 
sigmlies the commission, or ‘lank of a 
CHjit nil. 

\l'e have alrearlv given an account 
of the civil olliceis la'loiigiiig to the 
several inililary deparlineiits under 
their specilii* heads. The following 
are coiinccied with Chelsea and Wool- 
wich. 

CiV/70ri ^CF,I;‘^ belonging to ibe Royal 
Lnlforfiftny at H'oolreitb : — 

One eoiiiptroiler, one chief lire mas- 
ter, one a jsisiant lire master, one in- 
spector of gnn-powder mainifaetures, 
six clerks, one extia cleik, one surgeon, 
one inspeelor of artillery, one ussistaul 
ditto, one clerk and dral'tsinan, one 
clerk, one jiroof masttr, one searcher, 
one iristruiiient keeper, one modeller, 
one assistant, one constructor ot aiiil- 
lery carnages, one assistant to ditto, 
one second assistant, and two clerks. 

Oj-FiCKRs belonging to the Royal Mi- 
litary Reposifo/y at Wooluncli ; — 

One siiperi n tendan t, one i iiodel ler, one 
clerk, one draftsman, one astronomical 
oliscrvcr at Greenwich, salaries un- 
known. To these may be added, the 
olH<‘ers belonging to tlie different out- 
jiorts and garrisons that are subject to 
the British government. The names 
and appointments may be seen in pages 
202 and 203 of the Royal Calendar^ 
coniraoiily called the Red Book, 


CoMnnssioners tend Offict-ks ik 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea : — 

The civil department consists of— 
The president of the council. First Ion 
of tile treasury. 'I’he two secretaries o 
state. 7'he paymaster general of .lam 
forces. 'J'hc st'crctary at war. Tin 
two comptrollers of anny accounts 
The goNcrnor and lieutenant governor 
.Salaries iinknowiL 

Tiie vnfdary department consists oi 
— Governor at 5U0l. per aim. I.icntc* 
imnlgmeruor at dOOl. per ann. IVlajoi 
Adjutant lOOl. Treasurer, whii 
is the payiiuistx r geneftd for tlfb time 
being, salary unknown. Dejiuty ti-ea- 
siircr, one clerk, two chapluiiis, one so- 
erc Uu-y and registrar, two clerks, one 
agent and payimisU'i* to the ont-pcii- 
Moiiers one physician at lOOl. per ann. 
one c‘«>mpr roller, one steward, one sur- 
geon at look per aim. two snrgeoirs 
nintob, one upotheearj, one truss maker, 
one w'liitster, one wardrolje keeper, one 
compter of coal yard, one organkst, one 
clerk of the woiks, one master lamj>- 
fiLihti'r, one master butler, one innster 
cook, one sc(‘oiul cook, two under cooks, 
I one seullerv-inan, one gardener, one 
master Iwirhcr, one engine keeper, one 
clock k ccf »cr, one canal kee|>er and 
turiicoek, one sexton, one usher of the 
lull, one porter, one ccllanuan, two 
sweepers, one matron, one inasler ma- 
son, one master biiiitli, one master 
painter, uiitl one plumber. 

fi'ictd C)i'Kjr i-:i{> belon^in^to thesnu^ 
ral regiments of mil ilia w Ireland 
Bn an act passed cm the 2-1 th of 
March, ItlOl, the numher of field olli- 
' cers of this di seriptioii has been in- 
I creased by adding one adrlitioiial lieu- 
tenant colonel, and one aflditional iim- 
]or to such of the Irish regiments as 
I consist of ei<j;ht companies, or upwards, 

I and one additional major to such of the 
i said retfiiiieiits us consist of seven coni- 
I panics or under. •7'lu* following coim- 
I ties consist of eight eoinpaiiies and U|>- 
I wards: — Armaf^hy North Cork^ 

! South Cork, City of Cork, Donepat, 
City of Dublin, Gnlzvay, Kerry, ^ Kil- 
ke.uny, Kinp\ Coaniy, County of Lime^ 
nek, J.ondonderry, Louth, Meath, il/o- 
na^hav, Roscommon, Tipperary, Tyrone^ 
j Waterfoj'd, and Wcxfoi'd. The Carlow^ 
Cavan, Clare, North Dotonshire, South 
I Dorcmhircy County q/ Dublitiy Ferma^ 

nuf'hg 
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OFi'fciriis a In suite (tun || reckonings, till the cl ithier has exhi- 

Fr. ol^cers nominally atrncl.cd to a hiteil to a l^oard of geiunal oihcers, aii-- 
regiment. Of this d<■^<■|■l|>non \xeic the ; |>oinU'd by his MajesLy lor that purpose, 
{'enrleiiien appoiiiied by tlic (iurinan j! the patterns of eiu:li spf cjes of clothing 
princes who were in allnince with l♦’r^Ulee. I he is to provide; which patterns are left 
It is inrnh'»ned, as a fact, that before jj with the .secretary to the clothing board, 
the French Ctevnhilion took place, there ;! at the oliice of the cuinpirollers of the 
were 42 lieutenant colonels .v/izYcf/t* jj army, and compared with sealed pat- 
regiment Deux Pants; the Friiice of j I terns, already approved hy the king; 
that name having hcen ptM*mitted toe\- j| and if found conforiimhle thereto, are 
tend this strange brevet to any ninnl er, :! sealed by all the general oliicers, who 
provided the oliicers so disUngin'’^ i»cd, ;! compose Unit board, in testimony of 
iiever went into the town whore the re- || tlieir approbation; and when the 
giraont lay, or interfeied with regard to !) clothier has completeil his clothing, 
quarters, iScc. • jj ready to he delivered, the insju'ctor of 

The other ckiss consisted of noblemen |j clothing is directed to view llio said 
and gentlemen, who were appointed by || clothing, who certifies, in wiitiug, that 
the Court of Versailh^s, and received lu; has found it couforinahle to his Ma- 
their brevets from the war minister. i,‘ jesty’s insinictions in ijuimtily and qua- 
These were called u//iacn‘ a /« rfc J lity; which ceitificatc, together with 
toule t^armer ; or oliicers bearing brevet 1 the colonels assignment of the olf-reck- 
rank without being attached, even no- oiiings, is produced by the clotliier to 
minally, to any specilic e* rps. tlic liourd of geiwral oli’cers, who pass 

Orvu'ivAi ({tins (a W(trine,Vr. an of- the assignment; but the contract be- 
ficcr in the marine service. j tween the eolonc*! and clothier is not 

Oi- i-icifiit mariniee^Vr, See Officicr I laid bcl»s*t any ollicer whuisiu ver ; nor 
tur mer, f is any •.•c<*ouiit brought aftciwaids of 

OFF-llFX'KONTXGS, a specific ac- | the cxpi nc(' ol‘ that clothing. Clothiers 
count so called, which exists between ; proviue eh. thing for <oiiij)!ete regi- 
povernmeiit and tlie colonels of British j iiients, as n* on the establislunent. 
regiments for the elolhing of tlie men. 'riieie an* several oilier ai tides of ex- 
This account is dnuled iii* » tw») parts, • pence defrayed out of tl.c clothing fund, 
li/. gross oll-reckuning<>, and net otV- | a> the dnngc of p.ickagc, ol‘ carriage by 
reckonings. • land or water, of‘ nisiuance, when sent 

Gross Oi'i-HFf KONtNOS coiisist of all I abroad, of iiiten * % ’uore or loss, as the 
the pay of the iion-coininissioii ofliceis j oil-reckonings ;u\* of fees of of- 

and private men ahoic llie .subsistence, i fa-es, of duthing I d by desertion, of 
()fi’-iii:ckomngs are the pni- small accoutrement", colours, drums, 

duceoftliegBOSsnfl-rcekoiiincs, reserved and other contiugent charges. The 

for the clothing of the, men, after the subsi.stciice of the men, allovved for do- 

warrant deductions of one shilling in thing lost by descrtci", is paid to the 

the pound, and one day’s pay ut the respective colonels; and the oll-reekoii- 

whole regiment for Cliel.iea hospital, ingsonly are included in tlie essignment. 

and also the deduction of I wo-p('nce ill OFFUSQUEU, Pr, liter i*ly means 
the pound for the agent, arc made at to darken, or conceal. Ce ualimeiit vsl 

die pay oflice. The balance of the pay offusque par les maisons voisincs. This 

of the oliicers, over ami above tlieir building is darkened, or concealed from 

subsistence, after <Ik; warrant deduc- the eye, by the neighbouring houses. It 

tiuns arc made, and the respited pay, likewise signifies, in a ligmative sense, 

if there is any, is chai*j^jd to the oilicer, to be out-done or out-inaiched. II sc 

is called dear mgs ; which are paid by sent off usque. He feels himself out- 

the paymaster to the agent, wlio pays dune. 

them to the officers, and there finds OGNON, Fr, literally means an 
his two-pciices. onion. The word is ioincLimts used in 

Colonels of regiments either pay the a familiar manner by ihe French to ex- 

cTothier ready money, or iJlow him in- press persons standing in a row*, lls 

terest for forbearance. But no colonel etoient tons en rang d\)gnon. They ail 

can make a valid assignment of the ofi- stood, like onions, in a row. 


OGEi; 
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OGEK, ? in pieces ot* ordnance, an 
• OGIVE, i ornaiiieiital inouldiiiir, in 
the shape of an 8, taken from architec- 
ture, and used in ^uiis, iiiorturs, and 
howitzers. See Cannon. 

Ogive, (O^ivc, i'r.J In Gothic 
vaults those arches are sided ogives, or 
ogees, which cross one another diago- 
nally. TJie French likewise call them j 
croist’cs (Tof^ives, 

Olli. Every soldier is supplied with 
a given quantity of oil and eniory, for 
the purpose of cleaning his arms, ac- 
coutrements, &c. This is paid for by 
the captains of companies, w'ho charge 
the actual expenditure every Jialf ^car, 
under the head, “ Emery, Oil, Crocus, 
&c." 

OLISANT, a small horn which was 
formerly used by the I’aladins and 
Knights-errunt, when they challenged 
their enemies to light, and set them at 
tlcfiance. 

OJjYMPIAl), ill rJnwiolo^i/f the 
space of four years; for on the 5Lh the 
oJ^inpic games werocelehrated iw honor 
ot Jupiter Olym))ius, near Olympia.-— 
The Greeks began to use this epocii u 
little before the building of Rome. 

OLYMPIC Games, were instituted 
by Hercules, A. M. 2856, in honour of 
Jupiter 01ym]>ius, at Olympia, a city 
of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 'I'licy were 
celebrated e\eryfour years, about tb^ 
summer solstice. The design of them 
was to atx’usLorn the young military 
men to ruiiiiiiig, leaping, and every 
other military exercise. 

OMHllE, ( sccher d Pomhre, FV.^ 
This term is in ii*«e among the French 
founders of artillery, when they put the 
clay or putty, which scrve^ to iorin the 
cannon moulds, out to dry, without 
making any fire for tiic purpose. 

OMR A, or UMllRA, Ind, plural of 
ameer a lord. They are person> of coii- 
sideralde oonsequeiice in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. Sonic of tliem 
arc commanders of 1000 horse, others 
2000, and so on to 12,000 : their pay be- 
ing regulated according to the number 
of their horses. Tlie governors and 
great olhcers of state are chosen out of 
this body. 

ON, a prepovsition frequently used in 
the British service. It piecedes those 
words of command which direct the 
change or formation of bodies of men 
upon points that are fixed, nir. 


By companies on the left backwards 
wiieel. The left pivot man of each 
company faces at this cautionary word, 
and remains a fixed point, on wliich the 
rest wheel back when they receive direc- 
tions so to do. When the column of 
companies is to bo wheeled into line, the 
W’oril on is equally understood to direct 
tlie moveable parts of each company to- 
wards the given pivot which faces, and 
remains a lixed point. General Dundus 
in his drill instructions, says, To the 
left wheel luio line; but in the thiiTi 
part of the Regulations To is wholly 
omitted, and tlie conmi;*n(ling ulKcer 
uses the term Left rchecl into line, et 
vice versa. We iiiimbly conceive, that 
the preposition on is here understood; 
for it is evident, that in breaking into 
, column the component parts of a line 
wheel as much Jrom a given point, as 
they do to a given one, w hen the column 
returns into line. Whereas hy using 
071, or understanding it to i)c used, w'heri, 
for the sake of abbi cviaLion, it is omit- 
ted, we preserve the true meaning of 
the proposition, keep the men in the 
recollection of the necessary tidlicsion, 
and show', that whether you wheel back- 
wards or forwards, from line into co- 
lumn, or from column into line, there 
is one invariable fixed {loint on which 
you move. Perhaps it might be as well 
to say, 071 the right or left forwards 
wheel into line, in lieu of to. 

ONAGRA, (Ona^re, Fr.) a warlike 
niuchiiie, winch w'as used by the an- 
cients to throw stones of different sizes. 
It is mentioned by Vegetiqp. 

^ ON DECAGON, a figure of eleven 
sides and angles. 

ONShVl’, assault, storm, attack, 

OPEN, in military movements and 
dispositions is frequently used, but it is 
seldom applicable to any operations in 
face of an enemy; ilic ranks, &c. on 
such occasions being generally Gompact 
and close. In formabion, the word opert 
is opposed to close, viz. open column, 
open distance, 0 |feu order. It also con^ 
stitutes part of a word of command; 
as reat* rmiks take open order ; in op^ 
position to rear ranks lake close order. 

Open disilanccsincMwmu ( Distances 
entieres en cidonne, Fn) Tlie intervals 
in tliese cases are always equal in (iepth 
to the extent in front of tlie^diiferciil 
Cjoinpoiient parts of the column. 

4 1 Open 
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Op I N fanh, in fortiftcatwv^ lhat 
part of the iKinli, wliicli i.s cnvntd by 
the orillon. See Fortification. 

OPENING cf trenches, the first 
breaking ot'pioiiiui by the besiegers, in 
order lo carry op their approaches to- 
wards the pliirc. 

JAne of Operation. All the forward 
movements of an army for the purpose of 
attacking an enemy, peurtrating into a 
country, A'c. may he projjerly culled a 
line of operation. 1’licre is so intimate 
and so necessary a connection between 
this line and the line of communication, 
tluirt no iirmp cun be in seciiritv, let its 
temporary successes ho what they may, 
without a strict and unremitting atten- 
tion being given to their relative points 
of continuity and correspondence. The 
line of operation in a siege is partial and, 
eTwtremely limited, so is that of commu- 
nication; but upon the large scale of war 
these two lines are of considerable ex- 
tent and importance. No man, in fact, 
can be ojillcd a good general, or even an 
oiricer, who carries his v iews so far for- 
ward as to venture upon a long lino of 
Operation, without liaving previously 
sef'.urcd his line of communication, by 
.a perfect kntiwledge of the countries 
through which he moves, and luiving 
his flanks so thoroughly coverorl, that 
he may (all back or retreat according 
to circumstances. 

OPE LI A T [ONS ^Mcrre, Fr. See 

Military Opcraticnis. j 

Military Operations. Military ope- 
rations consist in the resolute applica- 
tion of pr^oncerted measures, in se- 
crecy, dispatch, regular movements, oc- 
casional encampments, and desultory 
combats or pitclied battles. 

OPINIATIIE, ¥r. a term among 
the French, signifying obstinate; fool- 
hardy. They apply it to a Governor 
of a town which is besieged by superior 
forces, and which ciinnot hold out. 

OPINION. !■ military proceedings 
which reg*ard the interior government of 
an army, tliis word signifies decision, 
determination, judgment formed upon 
matters tliat have been laid before a 
court-martial, or court of enquiry. — 
Hence, tlie court-martial haying duly 
weighed the whole matter before them, 

are of opinion, that is not guilty 

of any part of the charge preferred 
against lum. 


Opinion. Officers on courts-martial 
gi\e their opinion by seniority, begiii- 
ning with the voungest in rank. 

OriMON, jibstri'clly coii-idcred, may 
be defined an absent of Nie understand- 
ing, with some fear or distrust of the 
contrary. In a political sense, it is the 
acquiescence of the mind to certain 
principles. In some instances opinion 
and piiiic iple aie synouimous terms. — 
Hence, French revolutionary opinions, 
or n'volutionary principles. 

A u'ar ofOin n IO^ , (G tterre d'opinton, . 
Fr.) This expression has grown into 
familiar use since the commenccinent of 
the French Itevoliition, and was never, 
perhaps, so stiongly illustrated as by the 
))ersevernncc or infatuation, call it wliicli 
we ple ase, of the Fi ench people. They 
have shew n, that, the iniluence of opinion 
is paramount to every consideration in 
life. Friend, parent, and relation, have 
1 given way to the superior calls of pub- 
lic duty, growing out of and sanctioned 
hy public opinion. 

OpPnion, F/‘. This word is variously 
used auKUig the French, and as we have 
already observed, is now generally at^ 
taclied to the contest in which they 
have been engaged for tlic maintenance 
of certain principles that seem to have 
altered then* character. The nation at 
large had, in fact, taken up an opinion, 
grounded upon certain principles, which 
were diaineti ically op))oaire to those their 
forefathers' had implicitly followed for 
1400 years. On the policy or impolicy 
of the TiCw creed or opinion, we shall 
not presume to offer our sentiments. 
The subject has been amfjy discussed 
amongst us, and continued for some 
years, to be as uhstinately supported by 
them. When Great Britain funned a 
]>art of the well known coalition, the pre- 
servation of the balance of Europe was 
the ostensible, perhaps the real cause on 
our part for entering into hostilities 
against France; so that the war in 17QS, 
^c. might not improperly be called a 
war of policy or political necessity, as 
far as it regarded the coalesced pow'ers ; 
but it has unquestionably been, all along, 
a war of opinion on the other side.— 
That the opinion of* the French nation 
is more vaiiable than their climate, the 
stupendous elevation of the present 
emperor sufficiently jirovcs. The French 
familiarly say, 11 /aut respecter ^opinion 
• publiquei 
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publique ; le pouvoir^ rempire^ Vinfltc^ 
ence de tort.— Public opiiiiun must i 

be res{3ected or attended to; the 
cr, the dominion, the influence of opi- 
nion. JUopinion est la reine du monde. 
Opinion is tlie queen of the world. — 
When the allied armies, under the com- 
mand of the Duko of Bruns\^ick in I 
1792, were within a few days march of 
Paris, it was observed by a linn ad- 
herent to the royal cause : Que malgrc 
l\tir imposant dune telle forcc^ ou com- 
,binaison, on avoit tout a craindre. pen- 
dant qii il existoit un enneml a combattrcy 
aussi terrible qulctoit l*opinion. I'hai 
uotwiilistaiiding so formidable a force 
or combination, every thing was to be 
apprehei\^ed so long as that terrible 
enemy, opinion, remained to be com- 
bated ugaiubt. 

OPIUM, a juice, partly of the resi- 
nous, partly of the gummy kind. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson's extract from 
Hill, it is brought from Natolia, Egypt, 
and the East Indies, produced from the 
white garden poppy, with which the 
fields of Asia Minor are in many places 
sown. Tlie lirst efl'ect of opium is 
making the person who takes it cheer- 
ful ; it removes melancholy, and dissi- 
pates the dread of danger. The Turks 
always take it when they are going to 
battle : it afterwards quiets the spirits, 
eases pain, and disposes to sleep. A 
remarkable instance of the powerful 
influence of opium over the natives of 
the East related by xMr. Oriiie, in his 
history of the Carnatic, page 270. His 
words are The enemy remained quiet- 
ly until iioan, when having sufliciently 
intoxicated themselves with opium, they 
began to swarm out in great numbers; 
but the field pieces (which were served 
by Europeans) kept them for some time 
at a distance ; every shot doing execu- 
tion. During the cannonade a party 
of the. nabob’s sepoys crossed the river, 
and taking possession of a small choul- 
try, (an open house for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, so called in India) 
at a little distance to the right of the 
other, began to fire from this untenable 
post, upon which a body of 300 Morat- 
toc horse gallopped up\o attack them; 
but before they arrived the sepoys took 
flight; several of them were cut to 
pieces, and the rest re-crossing the 
river ran into the city : the Morattoes 


encouraged by this success,* (and still 
flushed with the opium) now gallopped 
up towards the entrenchment ot the 
great choultry, where thc^ were sufter* 
ed to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres across 
the parapet before the troops within 
gave fire, which then began, and se- 
conded by that of the four pieces of 
cannon on the other side of the river, 
killed and wounded a great number of 
men and liorses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion; in this instant 
an oflicer unadvisedly look tlie resolu- 
tion of quitting his postf and pu^ed 
tlie river, in order to give Captain Dal- 
ton, (wjio eoinmaiided the detaehiiient) 
some information concerning the artil- 
lery; some of the soldiers seeing this, 
•imagined that he went away through 
fear, and concluding that things were 
worse than appeared to them, followed 
his example, and run out of the en- 
trenchment ; which the rest perceiving, 
a panic seized tlie whole, and they left 
tiie post w ith the greatest precipitation, 
notwithstanding they hud, the minute 
before, given three huzzas, on the re- 
treat of the Morattoes : a body of 3000 
Mysore liorse, who were drawn up on 
the bank, immediately galloped into 
the bed of tlie *river, and cliaiging tlic 
fugitives with fury, cut down the whole 
party excepting 15 men : flushed with 
this success, they made a pnsli at Cap- 
tain J^altun’s division on tlie oilier side. 
All these motions succeeded one ano- 
ther so rapidly, that he hud hardly time 
to pul liis men on their guard ; more 
especially as many of them iiad caught 
the panic, from having been spectators 
of the massacre of their comrades; how- 
ever, some of the bravest hearkening to 
his exhortations, stood firm by the ar- 
tillery : their behaviour encouraged the 
sepoys, who made a strong fire from be- 
hind the low wall in their front, wliicU 
accompanied by the grape sliot of the 
four field pieces, soon abated the ardour 
of the enemy, a#d obliged them to re- 
treat, leaving some horses, whose riders 
fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns: Captain Dalton then advanced a 
little way into the bed of the river, 
where he remained uiKil lie had collect- 
ed the dead and the wounded. iM'ot a 
man who escaped could give any reason 
why he quitted his post, ail of them ac- 
4l2 ktiowledziiig 
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kno\v>cdging that at tlie time vvlieu they 
tt»ok ili^ht, only one* man in the en- 
trcuchnient was wounded, and that 
tliey had nine hrn-icla of ammunition. 

, OPPOJITU'NJTY. In addition to 
what has been »idd respectiti^i; occasion, 
w hicli is nearly siiivilaF lo opportunity in 
its iiuport, vve shall extract the foUowin;; 
account of the latter, which Wivs also 
Jioiiourcdasngoddessuinorn^ the Pagans. 
Opportunity wiis represented by them as 
a naked woman, w'ilb a long lock of 
hair, but bald bebiiid, to intimate, that 
opporluiiity, if not luid hold on when it 
oders, soon adips away; also standing 
with one foot on a wheel, and the other 
ill the air, holding a sail in one hand, 
Sind a razor in the otlier; her feet like- 
wise being winged, and the wlieel in 
conliiuial motion, to shew that oppor- , 
tunity is always iucoiistant and in mo- 
tion. 

To OPPOSE, to act as an adversaiy 
against aiiotlier, to resist, Sic. It like- 
wise signifies to ]dace as an obstacle. 

OPPIjON. To oppugn, is to attack 
by force of arms, rhe terra is not used. 

OPPRESS^OE, {Opptweur, Fr.) Al- 
though tlie terras oppieiisor and ij/runt 
may appear synoniinoiis, tlierc is, nc- 
verthele.ss, a * shade of dilVerenco U‘- 
tween them. Oppressor means more 
iiniiiediiitcly tlmt priuce, general, or 
governing power, wliicfi levies coiitrihu- 
tions, and inijioses ta.xts, beyond the 
ineuns of the wretched and degraded 
victims to superior force. 

ORA^OE, a term applii d to those 
persoiis whi^adhercd to the Stadholdcr. 
ilencc, orange parly. 'L'he troops of the 
Prince of Orange were taken into Bri- 
tish pay in Sept. 171)9. Also a faction 
which has prevailed for some time in 
Ireland. 

ORB, ill tiiGtlcSy is the disposing of a 
number of soldiers in circular form of 
defence. The orb lias been thought of 
consequence enough to employ the at- 
tention of the iamuus martial de Pay- 
segur, ill his Jrl of fcu;-, who prefers 
this positioiif to throw a body of infant- 
ry in an open country, to resist cavalry, 
or even a superior force of infantry; 
because it is regular, and equally strung, 
and gives an enemy no reason to expect 
better success hy attack one place in 
preference to another. Cicsardrewuphis 
army in this form, when lie fuiiglvt 
against Labieniis. The whole ai’iny of 


the Gauls was foriaed iuto an ur6, un- 
der the command of iiiabinus and Cotta; 
when lighting against the Ruiiiaiis. The 
orb was generally formed 6 deep. 

ORDER, the arraugeinent or dispo- 
sition of things in tlieir proper place; 
custom or manner, rule or discipline; as 
order of march, &c. 

Order of baltle, the arrangement or 
disposition of the different component 
parts of an army in one or more lines, 
according to the nature of the groiuid, 
for the purpose of engaging an enemy, 
by giving or receiving an 'attack, or in 
order to bt reviewed, bcc, 

Parade Okdlr. \Vlicn a regiment 
of horse or foot, ii troop, or company, is 
dniw'ii up v\iLh the ranks open. and the 
oliicers m front, it is said to be in pa- 
rade order. 

Close Ordi f. When a battalion or 
company is commanded to take close 
order, at the word march, the ranks 
(supposing the men to stand three deep) 
dose within one pace, marching one and 
two paces, and then halting. iSo dial 
close order in ranks comprehends an 
interval of one pace between each. 

Open OiiDEii. When a battalion or 
company is commanded to take open 
order, on the word march, the di'cssers 
front, and the center and rear ranks fall 
back one and two paces, each dressing 
by the right the instant it arrives on the 
ground. So that opeti order compre- 
hends an interval of two paces between 
each rank. ' 

Extended OiinER, is preparatory to 
rank entire, and is frequently practised 
ill light infantry inanomvres* In order 
to execute this movement the files of a 
battalion or company, standing two 
deep, open from a given point, leaving 
just space enough for one man. Some- 
times, (and indeed almost always, w lien 
the ground will permit,) extended order 
is taken by facing the battalion or. cow 
pany to the right or left, and by march- 
ing to eitlicr think, until the whole has 
gradually doubled its original front.— 
This moiue is extremely simple, and con- 
sists ill nutliing mure than open order 
of files from the right or left, l'he bat- 
talion or company, after it has obtained 
all its relative. distances, and been halt- 
ed, is fronted^ and each rear rank man 
springs into the vacancy on the word of 
command— I'bm rank entire. 

* Entire, 
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Entire^ wlien applied to rank, means 
a straight line composed ut‘ hulF hies. — 
See rank entire. 

Extended order may likewise be takei^ 
without fV;£iiig to the right or left.— 
This is effected by every hie moving side- 
ways to u given distance; say one pace, 
or twenty-two indies, (which extent of 
ground a man generally covers,) from 
the centre tile. The word of command 
in this case would be, Battalion or 
company, side step to the right ami left, 
March, — futU. The center iilo stands 
fast. 

Watering Order. In cavalry ar- 
rangements, the men are in their stable 
dresses; horse-dotlis on the liorses, and 
snaflle-liridles ; the horses are watered, 
walked and trotted for exercise. 

ORDlilR Arms, a word of command,^ 
on which tiic soldier brings the butt ol 
his musquet to the ground, the barrel 
being held perpendicular in a line with 
tlie right side. 

OliDEJiS, in a military sense, all that 
is lawfully coinmaiuied by superior olh- 
cers. Orders are given out every day, 
whether in camp, garrison, or on a 
march, by the commanding othcer; whicli 
orders are afterwards given to every 
ollicer in writing by their respective ser- 
jeants. 

After Orders, instructions wliich are 
given, subsefjuent to the regular <Mmi- 
inunication of orders, through the bri- 
gade-majors, 6ic. All orders, wheLhtr 
general, garrison, or legiiueiital; liiatare 
issued after the first distribution of mi- 
litary directions, are so called. 

Heating Order, an authority given to 
an individual, empowetiiig him to raise j 
men, by beat of drum, for any particular 
regiment, or for geiitral service. It con- 
sists of a warrant which is originuliy 
signed by the king, and from which co- 
pies are taken and sigiUul by the secre- 
• tary at war, and countersigned by the 
under-secretary. 

Brigade Orders, orders which arc 
issued by the generals commanding, 
through the brigade-majors, to ilie se- 
veral adjutants of regiments, for the go- 
vernment of corps that do duty together, 
or are brignded.n 

Commander in Chuffs Orders. Such 
orders as issue directly from the com- 
mander in chief’s oHicc for the govern- 
ment of the army at large, or lor any 


specific purpose. These orders are sanc- 
tioned by the king, and are irrevocable 
elsewhere. ' 

District Orders, orders which are 
issued by the general coiiiinanding a dis- 
trict. 

Garrison Orders, such orders and 
instructions as are given by tlie gover- 
nor or coiumaudliig ollicer of a town or 
fortified place. 

Gencial Ordi rs, are such as are is- 
sued out by the general wlio commands, 
who gives them in writing to the adju- 
tJint-general, who fast sends exact co- 
pies to the general olili ys of tlu^duy, 
and distiibiitcs them at his own quarters 
to all the brigade-majors, who diiily go 
to head-quarters lor that jnirpose: where 
they write down every thing that is die-- 
luted to them; from t lienee they go and 
give tlie orders, at the place appointed 
for that jnirpose, to the diderent iua»- 
jorsor adjutants of the regiments which 
compose that hrigaile, who first read 
them to their colonels and lieutcnauD- 
colonels, or majors, and then dictate 
them lo the serjeants of companies. Tlii» 
is more frequently done by the serjeunt- 
inajor. The different serjeants write 
them correctly down in their resjicciivc 
urderly-booivs, and bring thorn to all the 
officers belonging to the eoii]j[>nny. 

Hegimvntal Orders, such orders and 
instructions as grow out of general gr 
garrison orders, or proceed immediately' 
from the coiinnaiidnig ollicer of a regi- 
ment. 

Sailing Orders, filial instructiomf 
which are given to sliips <^f war. 

Standing Ordiuis, certain general 
rules and instructions which are to be 
invariably followed, and are not subject 
to the temjioiary interventioii of rank; 
of ihisdescrijitioii are those orders which 
the colonel of a regiment mayjudge fit to 
have inserted in ihc- ouJcrly books, and 
which cannot be altered by tiic next in 
command, without^lie colonefs concur- 
rence. 

Buss ORiiFRii, written directions to 
the seiiti ies, &e. belonging to outposts, 
iSiC. to sufftr the hearer to go through 
the camp, or garrison, unmolested. 

Aiiliturj/ OliDEHS, are eonijiaiiies of 
knights, instituted by kings and princes; 
either lor, defence of the faith, or to 
confer inaiks of honour on their milita- 
ry subjects. Tiicy are cbiefly as follow : 

Order 
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Okdkr of the BtuK, a military order 
m Switzci laiid, erected by the Emperor 
Frederic II. in 1213, by wsiv of ackiiow- 
ledgiueiit for the service the Swiss had 
done hiui, and in favour of the Abbey 
of St. (bil. To the collar of the order 
hiin;^ a inedal, oil which was represent- 
ed a bear, lui^^cd on an eminence of 
earth. 

jinKjranihfiin orderof military knight- 
hood, instituted in Sweden, by queen 
Christina, in 1645, at the close of an 
annual feast, celebrated iii that coun- 
try, and called IVirtscliq/'t. 'I'lieir de- 
vice was the c^y/nci kA' A/na?'a7ilc^ corn- 
poswl of two A\ llie one ere<!t, the 
other inverted, and interwoven together; 
the whole inclosed by a laurel crown, 
with this mono, Dolcc ntlla memoria. 

Ai'^onauts fJ'St. NicolttSiWns the naine 
of a military order instituted by C^liarles 
III. king of Naples, in the year 1382, 
< for the advancement of navigation, or, 
as some authors say, merely for preser- 
ving amity among the nobles. They 
wore a collar of shells, inclosed in a sil- 
ver crescent, whence hung a ship with 
this device, iVon emtn taiipvn, 

Oui)£ii of Calatrai'a, u ^Spanish mili- 
tary order. It was iiistitiiied in 1130, 
by Don Santio, of 'lolcilo. The habit 
of these knights is a black garment, with 
a red cross upon the breast. 

.OiiDiiii of Alcantara f a Spanish mili- 
tary order. It was esttiblishcd by Eer- 
diiiund II. king ot Leon and (kistile, in 
1170. They wore a green cross upon 
their garinent. 

OiinFii of Si. Jafucs, Iiistitnfc*d by 
Ferdinand If. ^ii 1175. 'Jlicse knights 
Jiad the privilege of weariiit; iheir lints 
in the chapter, in the piesenee of their 
sovereign. ^ 

OiiDLU of St. Michactj instituted in 
1160, by J.ewi'i \1J. in hoiaiur of the 
important services done to France by 
that archangel at the siege of (.)r!cans, 
where lie is siippo.sei|to liaxe appeared 
at i he head of the hiencli troops, dis- 
niting the passiuie of ajjridge, and to 
lave lepuUed t)ie atuielc of the English, 
w'lioso altliirs e\cr after declined in that 
kingch/in. 'riie order is a rich collar, 
wiih the image of that saint pendent 
thereto; wall ihu, inscription, hmnensi 
tremor oectnv. ^ 

Oauf.a of. the Uj!j/ Ghost, instituted 
by Henry 11. of Fiance, in J578. Ihe 


number of knights arc 100, besides the 
sovereign, who is always grand master.' 

Dkdlu ijf' St. Louis, instituted by 
Louis \1V. in the year 1693. Until the 
revolution of France, this order remain* 
ed entiielyin the possession of military 
men, ever since its institution, and was 
of singular use in keeping up the spirit, 
and rew urding the services, of those who 
1 had distingui^l^ed themselves. The num- 
ber of knights w as unlimited, being given 
to every man of merit. The order was 
a golden cross, with eight points, which 
Jiung pendent to a broad crimson rib- 
band. The motto Bt:llic(C virtutis pra^ 
mium. It is worn by the exiled emi- 
grants, and is occasionally bestowed up- 
on individuals by the surviving descen- 
dant of the Capet family, commonly 
jcalled Louis XVllI. 

Order of Mount Carmel, instituted 
by Henry IV. in 1608. 

Order of St. Lazarus, is of a very 
early institiition, bun has been often 
neglected, and us often revived, till 
l^juis XV. united the order of St. Car- 
mel and St. l^iwirus in April, 1722. 

Order of the knights of Malta. See 
Mali.v. 

Ordi r (f the knights of the Carter. 
See Gar i kk. 

Ordlr if the knights if the Buth. Sec 
Bath. 

Order rf the Golden Fleece, insti- 
tuted by Philip Duke of Burgundy, sur- 
numed the Good, in 1129. Sec Fi.eei r. 

OiiiiER of the Annuvriation, insti- 
tuted by Ainadeo, Count of Savoy, sur- 
iiamed the Green, in moinory of Aina- 
ifco, the lirst call, who hud vyloroiisly 
defended the island of llhodes against 
the Turks. The collar belonging to 
this order is of gold, and on it are these 
four letters, F. K. li. 2\ which means, 
Fortitudo cju$ lihodum ienuit, with the 
ligure of the Annunciation hanging to 

it- 

Order of the Knights Templars, insti- 
tuted at Jeru.saleni about the year 1118. 
At first there were but nine of the or- 
der, and the two principal persons were 
Hugo de Paganis, and Jeolfruy of St. 
OmeFs. The knights of this order, after 
having performed iiiaiiy great exploits 
ag-dinst the infidels, becume rich and 
p-Averful all oicr Europe; when, on the 
22d jf May. 1312, the jiupe, by his bull, 
pronounced the extinction of the order, 
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and united their estates to the order of 
*St. John of Jerusalem. They took the 
name of templars, because their tirst Im- 
bitaiioii stood near the temple, dedi- 
cated to our Sa'vhair at Jerusalem. 

Ordkr of the knights of St, Jago, in- 
stituted by kini^ Uiunreo, of Spam, in 
comineinoraMon of a victory obtained 
aojainst the Moors, A. D. 1030. Their 
ensiirn is a 1 * 1 ! cross in form of a sword. 

Ouorii of the knights tf the land^ 
erected by Alpbonso, king of Spain, in 
the year Tbeir name proceeded 

from file knivjhts wCiaring a red scarf, or 
lace of silk, the brcadtli of three inches, 
which hung on their left shoulder. 

Cam: II of the knights of the Redenip- 
erected in the kingdom of Arrugoii, 
by king James, who conquered the island 
of Majorca in the \ear 1212. Tlieir* 
garments are while, with a black cross 
thereon. 

Ordkii if the Ten ton it: kuightSy esta- 
blished towards the close of the 12lhceii- 
tur}', and thus culled, as chiedy coiisiet- 
ing of Gennuiis, anciently ciiltcd Teu- 
tons. 

Order (f the knights if St. Stephen, 
instituted in the year 15(il, by Cosmo, 
duke of riorence. 'i'hcy wear a red 
cross with a border of gold. 

Ordeh (f merit, instituted by Fre- 
deric III. king of Prussia, as a revvnr<l 
to those othcers whose behaviour deserv- 
ed some murks of distinction. The en- 
sign of this order is a golden star of 
eight rays, enamelled with blue, which 
is worn appendant to a black ribband, 
edged with silver: tlic motto, Pour h 
vicrite. • 

Order of St. Alexander Newski, or 
the red ribbon, which was instituted by 
Peter I. Emperor of Russia; but the 
Czarina Catharine I. conferred it in the 
year 1725. 

Order of the stole, an order of 
knights instituted by the kings of Ar- 
ragon. 

Order of the golden stole, a Vene- 
tian military order, so called from a ' 
golden stole, which those knights wore | 
over their shoulder, reaching to the 
knee, both before and behind, a palm j 
and a half broad. None are raised to 1 
this order but patridans, or noble Ve- 
netians. Tt is uncertain when this or- 
der was instituted. 

Order of Maria Theresa. This or- 


der was instituted in June, 1757, by the 
Empress Queen of Hungary. In i705, 
an interiiiediute claims, styled knights 
commanders, was added to the two 
classes that originally composed the or- 
der. SccThf.rf«a. 

Order of the Crescent, (ordre du 
croissant, Fr.) this order was first insti- 
tuted by Mahomet ll. Emperor of the 
Turks, who declared himself chief anj 
head of it. It is given by the emperors 
to those only who ha\c filled important 
places of trust, or wlm lutve distinguish- 
ed themselves in battle. The insignia 
or marks consist of a s:oUt crescent, •with 
sinaple or gri'en enamel, encircled by 
precious stones <)r diiunonds. 'I’lic mot- 
to is Donee totum impleot orhvm, until 
it shall lill the wliolo universe. The 
motto which is attucheil to the order of 
lilalta, exhibits a modest and ingenious 
c<^ntrast to this ostentatious sentence. 
'I'he cross is placed between the two 
horns of the cic.sccnl,\vith these w'ords 
tVf totum im pleat orbem, lest it should 
fdl the whole universe. Admiral Lord 
Nelson, l-ord Hutchinson, Lord Keith, 
&c. receivee! this order from the 
Grand (Mogul), in ronscqucnee of their 
naval and military exploits in Egypt.— 
There was also an order of this descrip- 
tion in thcj early periods of France. It 
WHS called Cordre vii/ilaiie du croissant 
et de Citoile de. Sidle, the mililary or- 
der of the crescent, and of the star of 
Sicily, Two princes belonging to the 
House of Anjou, viz. Charles, brother 
to Louis, the niiitli king of France, and 
Rene, duke of Anjou, obunt of Pro- 
vence, and king of Sicily, each separate- 
ly created an order of this description. 
The insignia or marks consisted of a 
gold chain, in which were interwoven 
stars and flcnrs de luces, and from 
whicli w'HS suspended a gold crescent, 
with this motto, Donee totum implent^ 
until it sliall fill the whole. The pre- 
sent emperor of the French seems to 
approach nearer than any of his dis- 
carded prcdccelsors tow.Hrds the accom- 
plishment of this gigantic lust after 
power. 

Order if the Iron Crown, ( ordre de 
la cour%mne de fir, Fr.) this new order 
of knighthood has been lately instituted 
by the French Emperor Napoleon, on 
bis coronation at Milan, as King of Ita- 
ly* Although the history of the crown 

itself. 
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itselty which belonged to the ancient 
kiiigti of J^niYiiircJy, is, not absolutely 
necessary to our view of the order, we 
shall, nevertheless brieily state, that it 
cx^nsists of five Imiidicd knights, one 
hundred coniniandcrs, and sixty great 
officers. The honorary cUntrees are as 
follow : two hundred of die order of 
knighthood, and twenty-live places of 
coininandcrs are to he conferred upon 
an i-npial number of those I''rench offi- 
cers and soldiers, by whose courage and 
perseverance, iti a succession of battles, 
the kingdom of I tidy has been estu- 
blislred. • 

The motto is, Dir?f. me ra domic, »arc 
aqiii la touclivra,iiO{[ lias given ii unto 
me; woe to liini who shall touch 
it. 

This crown harl been carefully pre- 
served in a small town called Mon/aon 
the Lainbro, ever since the dissolution 
of the old kingdom of Loiiiimrdy, ami 
during the did’orciit revolutions which 
occurred in Italy. According to Bus- 
chiiig, the ancient kings of Ijombardy, 
)ind after them, the emperors of Ger- 
many, were usually crowned in this 
place. 'I’hc iron crown was merely put 
over the hetul of the sovereign, as it was 
. too small to he worn. 'Ihe lower <‘irclc 
or hoop, inside, was iron, and was said 
to havejbcen origmully made out of one 
of the large nails taken from the cross, 
on which JCsSiis Christ was crucilied. — 
The rest is solid gold, ornamented with 
diamonds and piocitms stones. Theo- 
deliiule, one of the i^ncens of I.oiubar- 
dy, built a clinch, dedicated to St, John, 
‘where this crown was deposited, toge- 
ther with her majestys tan ami hair- 
comb. Venerable relinks of royal va- 
nity, and sometimes thought not un- 
worty of popular adu/ation !!! 

Perhaps the day is not distant, when 
we may near of an imperial and royal 
order of the fan, to be conferred up- 
on some female CAurtu rs and courte- 
sans; and another of the comb, lor the 
lord chamberlain, graitni of the stole, 
&c. &c. 

Quousque abuferis patientin vosh’ii Y 

The republican armies of France 
uniformly spared this remnniit of an- 
cient royalty. To those readers who 
would wish to go more iiMiiutcly into 
the history of this article, we recommend 
the perusal of the several works which 


treat of Lombardy. Among the diflerent 
aiitiiors may be found the following : 
Jnniavdes He Getnmtm tsive Gothorim 
Orif'ine; Pauluft Warnefred, de Gestis 
Gniohardorum ; Hugo Grotins, S^c. 

OllDJillLY Ojfficer. See Offiretfifif t he 
Day, 

OROEiiT-y se?jrantf ? are appointed to 

OiiDv.m.Y J attend general, 

or other officers that are entitled to have 
thorn. 

OnnLiiMKS, the non-comnussioned 
officers and private men who do oiderly 
duty arc so called. 

(Jrdoily scrjeanls when they go for 
orders are sasliod. 

Orderly corporals and orderly men 
wear tlu'ir side arms, and carry, a small 
OMor switch or cane in llieir hands. 

J 11 I lie firagoons, onlerly men, on foot, 
have their sword-belts and bayonets; 
and on horseback, are rlrcsscd the same, 
only with gloves and hoots, and spurs, 
of course, with the sword-belt and sw'ord. 
They lilu vvise have their pistols. When 
an ordeVly dragoon or foot soldier is sent 
from OIK* quarter to another, the time of 
his setting out must he specified on the 
hack of the letter which nc carries; the 
dragoon must lake care to bring his horse 
in cool, unless he has been sent on any 
pressing occasion. 

Ordi* 111,1 i:s in general. It is the duty 
of the scrjeunt-niajors to see that the 
orderlies are properly dressed and ac- 
coutred, before they are inspecU'd by 
the adjutant, who paraden them every 
morning ill front of the main guard, &c. 
When private soldiers arc chosen for 
orderlies in ini':! d duty, the credit of 
the corps from which they are taken, 
requires that they should be the best 
set up, and the best hetiavcd men be- 
longing to it. All orderlies, whether 
horse or foot, must return to quarters 
perfectly sober. 

O II D £ u L Y mm-commmioned office n, 
arc those who are orderly, or on duty 
for the week; who, on hearing ilie drum 
beat for orders, are to repair to the place 
appointed to Tecciv e them, and to take 
down in writing, in the orderly hook, 
what is dictated by the adjutant or ser- 
jeaiit-inajor; they are then immediately 
(o show those orders to the ollicers of 
the company, and afterwards warn the 
men for duty. 

OnuEiiLY Every company bus 

• such 
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such a book in wh^ch th^.serjcants write 
down both general and regimental or- 
ders, for the specific information of the 
officers and men. This hook is pro- 
vided and paid for by the captains of | 
companies. 

Oh*i)>:RLY Drum. Tlic drummer that 
bents orders, and gives notice of tlie 
hour for mcssinir, &ic. is so called. 

ORDINAIRK, ir. The soldiers 
messing together is so called among tiie 
French. 

OttoiNAiiir da soldnty I'r. the two 
daily meals which soldiers are obliged 
to take at established hours, and at 
messc**. 

ORDNANCE, ( ordonnnncr, Fr.) a 
name given to all tliat concerns artille- 
ry, or engineering: thus, the commander 
in chief iiriginally called master-general 
of the ordnance; and the ncxtofficer,Iif'a- 
teiianf-gciiernl of the ordnauce, insh a<l 
of arliUeri/. This pfi^t is of much great- 
er antiquity in France than with us ; for 
history informs us, that the first mas- 
ters ill chief of all the urtiller}* \>flprea|>- 
pointed in 1177, under Louis thcXlth; 
thoso appointed before that epoch 
were— 

fiuillaume dc Dourdan, master of the 
ordnance in tlie Louvre, under Philip 
tV’. who was appointed in 1201. 

Guillaume (’hiltelairi, master of the 
ordnance in iNIontargis, in 12Q1. 

GiiiUchert, iimster of the (iidnance in 
the Louvre, in 1291. 

lUiennc Arnigard, in 1397 ; .lean 
Ainigard, in 1298, at the Louvre; Jean 
Gautier, in 1299; Etienne dv la Ciiam- 
bre, in 129S; Pierre le Vm lu', in 120(> ; 
Eenoit Fahiy, in 1307; Adam, in 13 14; 
l^iinbert Arnigard, in 1322; .lean dii 
Lion, in 1394, who was, in i;>.“j8, f:alled 
sovereign master of the artillery under 
king John, siirnamed the Good. 

In 1397, John de Stfisy was appointed 
masterrgeneral of artillery; and in L599, 
Maximilian de Bethune, marquis de Hos- 
r:y, duke dc Sully, and marshal of France, 
was nominated first grand-master and 
captain-general of artillery. In 175.5, 
the functions of the grand-master of 
the artillery were united to those of 
the war-minister, aad fell under the im- 
mediate authority of the king. The w^ar- 
minister undertook the civil department 
of the ordnance, and iVI. De Valliere 
was the last general director. 


Hoard of Ojidnanck, is of a very 
early, but uncertain date ; how^ever, in 
the year 1518, w'O lind Sjr Philip Hoby 
stile’d master of the ordnance^ and in 
1583, Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, was master of the ordnance. In 
IdlJJ, the care of the board of ordnance 
was coniiuitled lo live principal oHicers, 
besides the ma‘«li‘r-cciieral, ihen George 
J>ord Dartmouth, viz. a lieutenant-gene- 
ral, surveyor-general, clerk of the ord- 
nance, store-keeper, and a clerk of de- 
liveries. At present the boar < I of ord- 
nance consists of the same. 'I’his hoard 
regulates and oiders eviiry thing relat- 
ing to the artillery and ganisons. 

Mastcr-Gcyicral of the OauNAXCi:, 
is an office of the greatest trust, lionour, 
and dignity; it is one of the most labo- 
rious employments in war, and requires 
the greatest ability, application, and ex- 
perience. This olTu'er has the sole com- 
iiianil of tlie royal regiment of artiller 
assisted by a lieutenant-general, 
the great power invested m tlid masted*' 
general by the king, lie alone coustitutci',; 
a hoard. 

In 1518, Sir Philip Iloby was stiled 
master of the ordnance in Great Bri- 
tain. 

In 1587, we fmd Aftibrose Dudley, 
carl of Warwick, stiled master of tHe 
ordnance, who had under him a muster- 
giuiner and a trench-master. 

In 1593, ilm 39th of ^March, the e.irl 
of Essex was master of the ordnance. 

In IdOib the earl of Devon was first 
called general of the ordnance. 

In 1W)9, the 27th ,lLme,*thu carl of 
Totness, ditto. 

In 1017, 5th May, lord Vere. 

In 1623, 20th August, Sir Richard 
Morrison. 

In 1028, Sir Thomas Stafford. 

In 1034, 2d Sept, the earl of Neiv- 
port. 

In 1600, 22d January, Sir William 
Compton. * 

In 1061, 21slOct. SirThoinas Chichc-- 
ley, knt. tirst called master-general of 
the ordnance. 

In 1081, 98th Jan. lord Dartmouth. 

I In 1089, 28th April, David Schom- 
I berg, esq. 

I III 1693, 28lh July, lord viscount 
Sydney. • 

[ In 1702, 29th June, the carl of Marl- 
I borough. 
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In 1711, loth Jan. carl Rivers. 

In 1712, 5th Sept, duke of Hamil- 
ton. 

In 1711, 4th Oct. John duke of Marl- 
borough. 

In 1722, 30th June, William earl of 
Cadogan. 

In 1725, 3d June, John Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich. 

In 1730, 10th May, Jolm duke of 
Montagu. 

Ill 1755, loth May, Charles duke of 
Marlborough. 

In 17S7, 30lh Nov. John lord vise. 
Ligf»ifi(;i-. • 

In 1703, 30th Nov.‘ marquis of 
Granby. 

In 1772, 30lli Nov. George lord vise. 
Townshend, now marquis Townshc-nd. 

In 1782, March 30Lh, dako of liicli- 
mond. 

In 1783, April 12th, marquis of 
Townshend. 

In 1783, Dee. 27 ih, duke of Tlich- 
jviond. 

In 1795, marq’iis Cornwallis. 

In 1801, the carl of Chatham. 

Ho7i.o?irs due to the masier^^cnernl of 
the OunN The same respect 

shall he jianl to him from the troops, 
as is paid to generals of horse and fool. 
He is, on all occasions, to have the 
march beat to him; and to be .saluted 
by all olficers, the colouis excepted. 

Lieutenant-general of the O rd a n ce, 
is an ofTicc of great trust, honour, and . 
dignity; is the next in command under 
the master-general, and always an oflicer 
of the greatest abilities. This otlice 
is not of such early date as that of the 
master general; for in 1597, it was first 
established, and has continued as fol- 
lows, viz. 

In 1597, Sir George Carew, knight. 

In 1835, Sir William Hidden. 

In 1C38, 28tli June, Colin Legge, j 
esquire. » 

In 1870, 21st Nov. David Walter, | 
esquire. { 

In 1872, 7th Dec. •George Legge, 
enquire. 

In 1681, 28th January, Sir Charles 
Musgmve. 

In 1887, 1st August, Sir Thomas 
Tichbourn. 

In 1688, 26th April, Sir Hugh Good- 
rick. 

Iq 1702, 29th June, James Gran- 
.lille, esq. 
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1 In 1705, 2d May, Thomas Karle, 
! esquire. 

in 1712, 21st June, James Hill, 
esq. 

In 1714, 20th Sept. Thomas Earle, 
esquire. 

In 1717,19th March, Thomas Mickle- 
thwaite, esq. 

In 1718, 22d April, Sir Charles 
Willis. 

In 1712, 22d April, Field-marshal 
Wade. 

In 1748, 22d April, Sir John Ligo- 
nier. 

In 1757, 30th Nov. lord George 
Sack\il!e. 

In 17.) 9, 10th Sept. Maiquis of 
Granby. 

Ill 1783, May 1 1th, George I8rd vii>c. 
^Town.diend, now marquis Townshend. 

In 170 7, Oct. 2 Ub, llighl lion. Henry 
Seymour Conway. • 

In 1772, Oct. 22d, Sir Jeffery Am- 
heist, Knight of the Bath, late Lord 
Amhervt. 

Ill 17^i2, April 3d, Sir William, now 
Lord lb) wo. 

In liSOl, General Trigge. 

In 1805, General Ross. 

Siiroiyor-gcneral of the Obdxaxcf, 
is the thiid peisonw'ho constitutes that 
beard : it is a civil employment, of great 
trust, compri/.iiig the superintendance 
I of the artillery proofs, military build- 
ings, 

Surveyor, SirCharics Frederick. 

Til 1782, April 23iJ, lion, Thomas 
Pel bain. 

In 1783, April 23d, John Courtenay, 
esq. . ^ 

in 1781, March SOth, Hon. James 
I.uttrrI, now Lord Carhampton. 

In 1789, April 5ih,IIon. G. C. Berke- 
ley. 

In 1795, General A. Ross. 

In 1804, Colonel James Hadden. 

ORDINARY TIME, is the .slow- 
est time ill marching that is now per- 
mitted to be used by infantry, and con- 
sists of a pace which is 30 inches from 
heel to heel, and of which only 75 are 
to he taken in a minute. 

ORDOiNNANCE, Fr, a warrant.— 
This woi'jd is variously used among the 
French, viz. 

Ordon NANCE, .Fr. the disposition or 
arrangement of troops for battle. 
jCompagnes d^OaDONlfANCE, Fr. par- 
' • ticular 
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ticular troops or companies which were 
independent of any rej^irnent, and which 
existed under the French monarchy. 
Tlie gendarmes da roi formed the first 
troop or company of this desciiption. 
The chevaux-legers dc la garde, or tlie 
lipht horse of the body guard, were also 
of the same class. 

Homme d^ORooNNANCE, JFV*. an or- 
derly man. 

Ordonnance d^une armee pour la 
disposer au combat, Fr, See Order of 
Bati L£. 

Habit d’ORDONXANCE, the regimen- 
tal dress or uniform of an ollicer or 
soldier. 

Ordonnakces, Fr. Orderly men, 
wliether.on foot or horseback. 

ORIX)x\fNER, Fr. This word not 
only signifies to ordain, direct, &cc. but 
it also means to range troops in order of 
battle. 

ORDRE, Fr. Parole and counter- 
sign so called. 

Alter a /'Oudre, Fr. to go for the 
parole or codntersign. • * 

liecevoir POrdre, Fr. to receive or 
get the parole or countersign. 

Ordre qiie Von donne h la tranchee, 
Fr. Parole and countersign together 
with specific orders, which ar^ given 
out every night in the trenches. 

Donner /'Ordre, Fr. to give out the 
parole or countersign. 

Prendre /'Ordre, Fr. to receive the 
parole or countersign. 

Envoy cr /'Ordre, Fr. to send or 
traiismil the parole or countersign. 

Porter /'Ordre, Fr. to carry tlie pa- 
role or coimtersigii. 

Surprendre /’Ordre, Fr. to surprize 
or way-lay the person who is entrusted 
with the parole or countersign. 

Livrer /'Ordre, Fr. to give the pa- 
role or countersign. 

Ordre de Bataille, Fr. See Order 
OF Battle. 

Ordre Mince, Fr. A disposition or 
.order of battle, in which troops make 
an extended line with little depth. 

Ordre profond, Fr. A disposition 
or order ot battle, in which troops take 
up a short space in extent and occupy 
great depth; as in'eolumn, &c.- 

Ordre oblique, Fr. A disposition in 
which troops are so ranged, that they 
can give or receive bottle from one of 
the wing^ by refusing or throwing back 


the other. This is most readily ob- 
tained by a movement in echellon. 

ORDllES Militaires, Fr. military 
orders. 

Ok DUES du Gcniral, Fr. general or- 
ders. 

Nouveaux Ordres, Fr. fresh orders. 

Orores dc mouvement, Fr. marching 
orders. 

ORGANIZATION of Troops, the 
act of putting troops into such uniform 
state oi‘ discipline, as may lit them to 
co-operatc on any service. 

ORGUh^, thick long pieces of wood, 
pointed and shod with irdn, clear one of 
another, hanging perpendicularly each 
by a rope, over the gate of a strong 
place, to be dropped in case of einer- 
gency. 

Their disposition is such, that they 
.stop the passage of the gate, and are 
preferable to lierses or portcullisscs ; be- 
cause these may be either broken by a 
petard, or stopped, by difTereut contri- 
vances, in their falling down. But a 
petard is useless against orgues; for 
if it break one or two of the pieces, 
others immediately fall down and fill up 
the vacancy. 

OuGUE {an orgue, Fr.), a term used 
to express that arrangement or dispo- 
sition of a certain quantity of inusqiict 
barrels in a row, which by means of a 
priming train of gunpowder, may be 
subjected to one general explosion.— 
This machine has been found extremely 
serviceable in the defence of 'a biw 
flank, a tenaillc, or to prevent an ene- 
my from crossing tiio ditch of a forti- 
fied place. 

OllGUEIL, Fr. in mechanics, the 
appui or rest round which a lever turns, 

ORIENT, Fr. the east. 

ORIFLAMME, Fr. the ancient ban- 
ner belonging to the abbey of St. Denis, 
which the counts du Vexiii, who pos- 
sessed the perpetual advowsoii of the 
abbey, always bore ih the different wars 
or contests that^formerly prevailed be- 
tween the abbot and some neighbour- 
ing lords. When the Vexin country 
fell into the hands of the French kings, 
they made the nriflatiiinc the principal 
banner of their armies, in honour of St. 
Denis; whom they chose for the patron 
and tutelary *saiiit of France. 

ORILIGN. See Fortification. 

ORME, Fr. elm. This wood was con- 
' 4K S sidcred 
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sidered of so much consequence by the 
old French government (and perhaps is 
equally so by the prescni), thatu speci- 
fic order uas made out in 1716, enjoin- 
ing all per'^ons letting or holding land in 
French Flandcr.-, Artois, and llainault, 
to plant elm ti ecs, in order that there, 
might ho a constant supply in future of 
carriages andwainage lor the artillery. 

ORN A MFiNTS Military^ those parts 
of the dre-^s of a soldier which arc more 
for appearance or ilistinction tjiuii for 
absolute use; as gorgets, plates for 
cross belts, pouch ornaments, &€. ■ 

(MlTKIJi. ‘See iicrm in ronniiCA- 
TION. 

ORTIIOGON, any rectangular fi- 
gure. 

ORllIOGRAPIIIR, Fn See Or- 

IIIOCIIAI'HY. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, the art of draw- 
ing or sketching out a work according 
to its breadth, thickness, elevation, uml 
depth. 

OSIKR, a young willow twig, uifch 
which hurdles ar(' made. 

OSTA( 1 K, Vr. Sec 1 Iostac y . 

OITOMAN, a name generally uivrn 
to the 'Furks, and to the. Turkish em- 
pire, from Ottoman, who was one of 
their most celebrated emperors. 

0\^ATiON the otleriug of a sheep 
in sacrifice, instead of a bull. h>r some 
victory obtained. It was an inferuu' 
sort of triumph allow (d by the Jto- 
mans to the gcii'.’rali ut‘ their armies 
for lesser victoru s, as over slaves, &c. 
or when the war had not been declared 
pursuant to iiiilitai v usa'ge. According 
to Kennett, in his Uoinan Autiquilies, 
page 22't, the word ovation is said to 
liave derived its name from shouting 
evivn! to Bacchus; hut the true ori- 
ginal is orh. The shew generally be- 
gan at the Albanian mountain, w lienee 
the general, with his retinue, made his 
entry into llie city : he went on foot 
with many lliites or pipes, sounding in 
concert as he passed along, wearing a 
garment of myrtle as ft token of peace, 
with an aspect which excited Jove mid 
respect rather than fear. 

Gclliiis has observed, that thi^ honour 
was conferred on the victor, when cither 
the war had fiot been proclaimed in due 
method, or not undertaken against a law- 
ful enemy, and on a Just account; or 
when the enemy was but mean and in- 


con.sidcrable. ButPlutarch has delivered 
liis judgment in a dilFerent manner: lift 
believes, that heretofore the dilierencc 
betwixt the ovation and the triumph was 
not taken iVom the greatness of the at- 
chievements, but from the manner of 
performing them ; for they who, having 
fought a set battle, and slain a great 
1 number of the enemy, returned victors, 
led that martial, and, as it were, cruel 
procession of the triumph : but to those 
commanders who, without force, by be- 
nevolence and civil behaviour, had done ^ 
the business, without shedding human 
blood, custom gave the honour of this 
peaceable ovation. For a pipe is the 
eiHign or badge of peace; and myrtle, 
the tree of V'euus, who, bev^ond any 
other dt ilus, has an extreme aversion 
to viuhnee and war. Vide Flut. in 
MnrceiL For a full account of this 
ceremony, .as w'cll as of the Roman tri- 
umph, see Kcnnctty page 224. 

C ) V l-i 1 M' 1 .GW. Sec I n u .n d ati o>r. 

To ONTHUAP, to overspread any 
prccedtng object. In marching by echcl- 
ion, for the purpose of forming upon any 
aiven point, but particularly in wheeling 
from column into line, troops may losc 
their relative distances by not taking 
grounrl enough; wlien this occurs, the. 
rear division, company, or section, una- 
voidably ciouds upon Its preceding one, 
and it is then said to overlap. When 
this happens on service, the troop*', so 
shill out, must renmin as serrefilcs, or 
reserve, to fill up the intervals that will 
necessarily present t}lCln^elve.s in action. 

I But whether so or not, the line inu'^t, 
j on no Hccuunt, be deranged by moving 
it to right or left. 

OVEULANDRKS, Fr. sn^all barges 
that ply upon the Rhine and the Meuse. 

To OVER-RUN, in a military sense, 
to ravage, lo lay waste. A country 
which is harrassed by incursions, is said 
to be over-run. 

OVERSEER, an officer in the ord- 
nance department, who superintends 
the artificers in tiie construction of 
works, &c. 

OVERSEER, an officer who has the 
care of the parocliial provision of the 
poor. The overseers of the poor of 
every parish or place, are directed, by 
act of parliament, to ceitify and return 
to the justices of the peace at the next 
Miclmelmas quarter session the several 
* quotas 
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quotas tliat every parish or division 
within a city, town, or placp, pays to 
the hind tax tor that year. From ttiese 
several quotas a fund is annually esta- 
blished to defray part of the expeiices 
for raisinp ihe militia. 

OVKUSLAGH, as a military phrase, 
whicli is derived from the l>utclij to 
skip over, will be better explained by 
the following table. — For instance, sup- 
pose four battalions, each consisting of 


eight captains, are doing duty together. , 
and that a captain's guard is dailv 
mounted: if in the Buds, the second 
captain df/iiig duty of deputy adju- 
tant general; and the fourth and se- 
A^enth captains in tlic king^s arc actiint, 
one as aid- 4 lo-camp, ilie other as brigade 
major; the common duty of these tliree 
captains must be overshif^hed^ that is 
skipped over, iir equally divided among 
the other cupt.iiiis. 


Tiihh of Explanation. 


Regiments, 

</ 

^•1 


llcaiL of c: 

b 

K h C^)Iunm. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 


b 

7 


Royal 

u 

1 


a 

vt 

l.-i 

IP 

23 

B 

Queen’s Royal 

a 

a 

b 

0 


lb 

'20 

21 

B 

Old Buds 

8 



10 

U 

17 

21 

20 

B 

King’s Own 

a 

* 4 

1 

7 

11 


18 

m 

■ 

B 

Total 

ii'i 

1 


N. B, The three blanks shew where llu) ovpr'^laghs take place. 


OVERriUlOW, total defeat, dis- 
coiiifitnre, rout. 

GUEST ou Occident, Fr, one of the 
four cardinal points of the world, or 
the west. 

OU RAGAN, F/\ n violent tem- 
pest. 

OUTB.VR, to shut out by fortilica- 
tlon. • 

OUT-GUARD. Sec Out-posts. 

OUTUJ5, F/\ tools of every descrip- 
tion that are used by the artilictrs and 
W'orknicn hclongirig to the artillerv, ^cc. 

OuTiLS d mineuT', Vc. tools used in 
milling. 

OUTLINE, the line by which any 
figure is defined. 

OUTI'ART, at a diMtaiice from the 
main body. See Out-posts. 

OUT-POSTS, a body of men posted 
beyond the grand guard, called out- 

f iosts, as being without the rounds or 
hnits of the camp. See Posts. 

OUTRANGE d outrancr, Fr. to tlic 
utmo.st; to the last extremity. Hence 
combat d out ranee, a conU'*<t or fight 
which is muiiituined to the utmost point 


of exertion. The French still say, Se 
hntire d ontrance, to light to the last 
extrennly. 

OuTi'.r. cn outre, Fr. through' and 
through. 

OU'l’SrDE, in fencing, that part 
which is to the nghl of the line of dc'- 
lenre. • 

OUTSIDE GUARD, a euanl used 
with the broad sword and sabre, to de- 
iVnd the outside of the position. See 
i>iM)\nswf>nD. 

OUTVVAL!^. See. E r.v r.i r.M e.nt. 

OU rW'ARD FACE, a word of coni- 
maiitl for troops to face to the right and 
left from iheir cciilcr. 

To our WING, to extend the flanks 
of an army or line in action, so as to gain 
an advant.-igeous position against the 
right or left wing of an onemv. Thi" 
maim m re or evolution is eliected l)y 
the movunrut on an oblique line. See 
MOVI Mi. MS. 

OUT-WOKKS, ill fortification, are 
works of "ctt'ia! kind-, %\hich cover the 
body of the place, as ravciin.-, haif- 
mooiij, loiijuiic?, hoi n- works, ciowu- 

workg. 
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works, counter-guards, envelopes, swal- 
low-tails, lunettes, covert-ways, &c. 

These outworks not only cover the^ 
place, but likewise keep an enemy at a 
distance, and hinder his gaining any ad- 
vantage of hollow or rising grounds; as 
such c;miies and cininenccs may serve 
for lodgments to the besiegers, facilitate 
the carj-ying on approaches, and enable 
them to raise their batteries against the 
town. When out-works arc placed one 
before another, you will hnclu ravelin be- 
fore the curtain, a horn-work before the 
ravelin, and a small ravelin before the 
curLahi of the horn-work ; those works 
which are nearest to the body of the 
place must be the higltest, though lower 
than the body of tlie place, that they 
may gradually command tliosc without 
them, and oblige tiie enemy to dislodge, 
if in possession of them. 

OUVERT, Fr, open. 

Pfli/sOuvEiir, Fj\ a country is so 
called when there are neither rivers, 
mountains, or forts, &c. to defend it. 

Ville OUVEIi'rK, Fr. a town which 
lias no gates or fortiheations, or which 
lias had them danolished. 

Force OuvERTE, F/\ main strength’, 
or open arms. 

Guerre ()i;vetitf, Ff\ open war. 
OUVEIITURE dPs porlci;, Vr. the 
opening of the gates in a fortified town 
or place, according to specific miliuiry 
rules. The method in all regular go- 
vernments is too wi'll known to require 
any particular explanation. 

OuvEiiTURE et fermeture dcs partes 
chez les Tun% Fr. There are certain 
laws and regulations among the Turks, 
by which the janr/aries are entrusted, 
with the keys belonging to the gates of 
every fortilicd town or place in which 
they do garrison duty. The gates are 
always opened at clay-break by two or 
four janizaries. There is a capiuy or 
porter stationed at each gate. When- 
ever he opens the gale, he repeats, in an 
audible tone of voice, qertuin words in 
the praise of God and Uie sultan, after 
which he returns the key or keys to the 
janizaries, who cai ry them to the go- 
I'ernor or cominnndunt of the place. — 
The closing of the gates is done with 
the same solemnity. 

OuvERTt’RE dc la tran^eCj Fr. the 
opening of the trench or trenches. 

OUX’^RAGES, Fr, works. See For- 
tification. 


OifVRAOE d corne, Fr, hornwork.^ 
See Fortification. 

OuvRACE d couronne, Fr. crowned 
work. See Fortification. 

I OuvRAOES detaches, pieces detachees, 
Fr. See Dniions. 

Ocv RACES de Campagne, Fr. field 
w'orks. 

OvvnxGz^ dHacheset de circonstances, 
Fr. outworks w'hich are suddenly erect- 
ed by way of parapets, •&c. over practi- 
cable breaches, and which arc continued 
inwards when the garrison of a besieged 
place is resolved to hold out. 

OrvRAGEs degrades, Fr. works be- 
longing to the besiegers or to the be- 
sieged, which have sufiered or been de- 
molished by the artillcrv. 

OUVRIR, Fr. to oi^n, 

• OuvRiR tes rangs, Fr. to take open 
order. 

Fa arriere Ouvrez 7m rangs, Fr. 
resir ranks take open order. 

S* aligner cL rangs Ou verts, Fr. to 
aligne or dress in line at open order. 

A jottr OUVRANT, Fr, at break of 
day. 

A portes OUVR ANTES, Fr, at the 
opening of the gates. 

OUVRIERS, Fr. All sorts of ar- 
tificers and workmen employed in forti- 
fication, ike. arc so called. 

OXFORD BLUF:S. See 11 ors»^ 
Guards. 

OXYCRAT, Fr. A certain portion 
of vinegar to five or six times its quantity 
of water. This mixture is frequently- 
used on service, and in hot weather, to 
allay the burning heat of any inflamed 
part. It is likewise employ^td to cool ' 
cannon, during an engagement, in very 
hot firing. 

OXYGENE, the chemical base of 
vital air with which nitre is found to 
abound, and to which gunpowder owes 
its rapid and perfect combustion. 

Kin^s or Queen*s OWN, a term 
which has been attached to some parti- 
cular regiments ever since the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Thus the Fourth, which 
landed with William III. is always called 
the Fourth or King’s Own, and the Se- 
cond Regiment of Foot, the Queen’s 
Own. We have had** instances during 
the present and the late war of militia 
battalions having adopted the term of 
King’s Own. This occurred when his 
present majesty visited Portsmouth af- 
ter 
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ter the buttle of the 1st of June, 1794. 
The Marquis of Buckingham (who was 
colonel of the militia of that name, and 
which was doing duty in conjunction 
with the South Glocestei) solicited per- 
mission fof his corps to become royal, 
and to bear the appellation of King's 
Own. The tacings, which before were 
yelhjw, were consO'iuently clianged to 
garter blue. By which circumstance 
the county of Buckingham sends out a 
very fine corps of men, who being 


called the King’s Own, and thereby ap- 
proaching the regulars M^ithout actually 
king so, seem to have left their ancient 
comrades of the militia, without obtain- 
ing any footing in the line* Another 
militia regiment (which has often done 
duty at Windsor, and has been hu- 
mourously called his majety’s yellow 
guards,) has also changed its facings to 
royal blue, with the same mark of dis- 
tinction. 


P 


■pAAT, Ind. a promissory note. 

**■ To PACK, as a horse Hoes : after a 
paSf Fr. There arc four kinds of paces 
in the manege, the walk, trot,, gallop, 
and amble. I'he last, more particularly, 
is called a pace, or easy motion, wherein 
the horse raises the two feet of the same 
side together. 

PACHA. The captain padia, among 
the Turks, is the chief admiral and su- 
perinteiidaiit general of the marine. — 
lie generally commands in person. The 
sailors and soldiers of the military ma- 
rine were formerly called Lavam or 
LavaniiSy the soldiers are now called 
Gafiondjis. The sailors are Turks 
from the maritime towns, or Greeks 
/rom the Archipelago: they are in con- 
stant pay. * The soldiers, or Galiondjis, 
arc all Mussulmen, and only receive 
pay when they are in actual service. 
We recommend to our military readers 
an important work, which has lately 
been published at Paris, and from wliich 
they will derive considerable informa- 
tion rdspectiiig the Turks. It is inti- 
tuled, Travels in Ihe Ottoman Empire, 
Persia, by Citizen Olivier, 
member of the French National Insti- 
tute. 

PACHOLECK. See Ulan. 

PACKET-BOATS, small vessels that 
sail from the different sea-ports in Eng- 
land, and carry passei^ers, mails, &c. 
to and from our foreign possessions; 
and keep up a regular intercourse with 


foreign powers that are at peace with 
Grout Britain. 

PADDY, Ind, rice in the husk, whe- 
ther dry or green. Also a familiar term 
I or nickname, which is given to a native 
I of Ireland; us .lolm Bull is applied to 
an Englishman, and Sawney to u Scotch- 
man. 

PADSIIA, Ind, a king. 

PAGEANT, in ancient military his- 
tory, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or 
I other like pompous decoration, various- 
ly adorned with colours, Hags, &c. car- 
ried about in public shows, processions, 
&c. 

PAGES, mousses ou gar^ons, Fr.— 
Young lads of the dcscript^n of English 
cabin boys, who learn navigation, and 
do the menial offices, on board a French 
ship. 

PAGOD, Ind, a general name given 
by the Portuguese to the temples in 
the east. It also denotes a coin. See 
Pagoda. 

PAGODA, Ind. the place of wor- 
sliip among the Hindoos. It is like- 
wise the name of a gold coin of the 
value of eight rupees. The English and 
Dutch coin pagodas. I'hcre are also 
silver pagodas struck at JVIarsingua, 
^c. with the figure of some monstrous 
idol. 

PAILS, made of wood, with iron 
hoops and hfjndles, hold generally four 
gallons, and serve in the field to fetch 
w^ater for the use of artillery works, &£c, 
' PAIL. 
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PAlLLASSJiS, Fr. straw beds, com- | 
monly called pnillmaea. These are fur- < 
iiUiied by the barrack department for | 
tlte accommodation of British soldiers j 
in barracks. 

PAILLF, Fr. straw. 

L(:$ soliiats voiit a la Paille, JFV. 
the soldiers are going to the forage yard 
or depot. This term Is likewise used 
to signify the indulgence which is oc- 
rasionally Cl anted to soldiers for exer- 
ci>e or necessary eviicuatiuris. Thus 
^hen a battalion has gone through its 
manual, ^c. the commanding oilicer 
givesfthe word la paille. 

liompre la Pai r.Lr avee quclqi'ua., Fr. 
a fienrative term, signifying t») quarrel I 
or full out v*Jib any body, in an open 
and unreserved riianner. 

Paille, Fr. it likewise signilics any 
flaw in metals. Cttlc Uim*! mum 

tl y a quelqve^ paillra; this blade is 
fimdy tempi retl, but there are Siuiie 
ilav^s in it. Jai lumr dr son rptr, .sa cassu 
al^tndroit oit ily acoit tine paille. The 
blade of his sword broke where tlieic 
was a flaw. 

1*AF1jLFR, Fr. Paleorius. An an- 
rieiit body of French militia. The sol- 
diers belonging to it v\eie probably so 
called either from the circumstance of 
their wearing straw in their belniets, in 
order to know one anoilier in action, or 
because they were acrustoincd to fet 
tire to tlieir enemy's habitations, ike. 
with bundles of slrav\, wluc.li they al- 
ways earned witli tlicJii for tliat purpo-^e. 
The inquisitive may be more full v s.iiis- 
tied on this snjlijcct bv referring to Du-- 
tange's Gioasary. 

PAIN (le Munition, Fr. Ammuni- 
tion bread. In the folio t\Iitiou of Mar- 
shsd Saxe’s reveries, jiage !(•, wc find 
the following important observations on 
the subject of amnuiiiitioii bread. lie 
states that bread never should be given 
to soldiers on active service, but that 
they should be accuslomed to eat bis- 
cuits, fo5 following reasons: — Bis- 
cuits win Keep a considerable number 
of years, and every soldier can conve- 
niently carry with him in liii liavci.v.ick 
a suihcieiit quantity for seven or eight 
days. Those olliccrswlio have served 1 
among tlie Venetians, will readily prove 
tJie justness of this remaik.« But there 
2b a species of biscuir, or Iiard-baked j 
bread, that never ciuinblcs, (called sou- I 


kari by the Russians) which is prefera- 
ble to any thing of the kind. It is. 
square, and about the thickness of a nut, 
and takes up le-ss room than cither 
bread or biscuits; 

Purveyors, who are interested in the 
business, maintain a (lilfercnt opinion. 
'Hiey tell you' that bread is best for 
troops. J'’very man of experience knows 
the contrary ; for it is notorious, that 
contract, or ammunition bread, is not 
only made of unvvholt»ome ingredients, 
but. that it is seldom more than half 
baked; whicli, together with the water it 
contain.s, inci cases ilic vvciglif, and con- 
‘'LCjuently euliances tin* value. Add to 
tlii-., tliai purveyor', must unavoidably 
increase the cxpciicc of the army, by 
being oblige d to eirqiloy a great mim- 
J)er of bakers, baki r’.s men, wagons, and 
lioi'ftc^. [nriependeul of the cxpence, it 
is evident, tliat the operations of an 
army must uiiiivMudaldy bo clogged by 
the necessity of providing quarters for 
these people, of having a quantity of 
haiid-nikl.', and of enqdoyiiig a certain 
number of eft’cctivc men to form dctacli- 
; incuts for their security. 

I It is impossible to calculate the train 
of robberies and inconveniences which 
grow out of this system, and the enibar- 
rassincnts it occasions to a general; Viut 
above all, thedibeases wliich bread, sup- 
plied in this manner, will always en- 
gender, and tlie fatigue tliat the troops 
muse neces,s;irily iniricrgo to get their 
rations. Were, all those mischiefs oh- 
viaie<l, rhere is stiil another evil in re- 
soi ve, wdiich no iirccauiioii can set aside, 
’Ibis is the certainty that an epciiiy may 
bo under, with respect to your inten- 
tions and motions, by narrowly watch- 
ing the establishment" and disposition of 
your ovens. Were I, continues the 
marshal, to adduce instances and fucti 
to corroborate these observations, I 
might dwell considerably nt large upon 
the subject. 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that much ill success, which is attri- 
buted to other causes, proceeds entirely 
from the provision and disi ribution of 
ammunition bread. Tie even goes far- 
ther, for he asserts unequivocally, tliat 
soldiers ought sometimes to be enured 
to almost every species of privation, 
and instead of being provided with bis- 
cuit, occasionally to receive grain, which 
they must be taught to bake upon iron 

« pulletSji 
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pallets, after having bruised and made 
7t into duugh. Mai'bliul Turcnne has 
observed upon the same subject in his 
menjoirs. Marshal Saxe, indeed, does 
not scruple to say, that although there 
might, be plenty of bread, he would, in 
conformity to tlie opinion of many good 
olKcers, suffer his men to feel the want 
of it. I have, adds the latter, been 
eighteen months successively on service 
with troops who, during the whole of 
that period, never tasted bread, and yet 
never once complained or murmured. 

* I have, on the contrary, been iVequcnt- 
iv wirb others tliat had never i’aiuilia'- 
vi/ed themsehos to that privation, and 
wlio, on the first appearance of want, 
were disheartened; in coiise(juenco of 
wiiich tITe very nerve of eiiterpri/e a«id 
hardihood was broken, and nothing 
great could be midertaken. 

PAtX, Fr, See Pt-Acr. 

Pal, Fr. Sec (iiUiNTAi M':. 

PAJi^VniX, Fr. a name given to 
those ancient knights who were either 
what the Frmicli cull vomfrs du*paiaiSf 
rounts of the palace, or were princes 
lineally doscemled from Clurleinagne, 
and other old kmas. 

PALANKKk’iN, Ind. a vehicle 
borne on the shouldcis of four men, by | 
means of a bamboo pole extending froiii 
each end: it cariics one person in a re- 
clining posture: it bus a caimpY which 
is supported by u pole raised along the 
cciitixj, from whence it is pemdent on 
cither side. 

PALKA ( j AS Lid, See Poi.y c a RS. 

PALANQUK, Fr. a Ivmd of fortifi.- 
cation so cuficd in llmvgary. it is made 
of Stakes dri\eu into llic gnMuul, inter- 
laced with twigs, and covered with earth, 
and serves to stop the progress of an 
advancing enemy. 

PAI^ESTRA, in Grecian antiquity, 
a public building, where the youth ex- 
ercised tliemselves in the iiiilitury art, 
wrestling, running, playing at quoits, 
&c. 

P ALA S. See Click. 
PALATINATE, (p^latiuaty Fr.) the 
county or seat of a count palatine, or 
chief officer in the palace, or court of 
an em|)cror, or sovereign prince. 

E, (palatin^ Fr.) This post 
OF dignity has various sigiiifications.— 
In Germany, electors, princes and 
counts are sometimes so called. Hence 


an elector palatine. In Hungary the 
viceroy is termed palatine; and in Pu« 
land it is usual to distinguish the go- 
vernor of a tow'n by this title. Several 
great noblemen and lords were likewise 
called palatines under the first kings of 
France. Some counties in England arc 
also distiiigui'.hed by this word, as coun- 
ty-palatiii/i of Cheshire, &c. &c. 

PAIJU-', Fr. tJu; row of piles upon 
which a wooden bridge is constructed, 
is so called. 

i*ALESTHE, Fr. a wrestling place, 
or exercising ground. It comes from 
the I aiin, and was orijjmally dcMvcd 
from the Gretk. 

PALFJiV, Fr.) Before ccr- 

riage» were invented, the liorses on 
winch ladie-» rode for pl(‘asurc were 
called palfries. The French also suvjj 
pait/roi, chi'ial de parade. 

PALIS, J’V*. the rows of small pointed 
stakes, which serve for any spc(’ics of 
inclusure, arc so trailed. The term pa- 
lisade is derived I rum it. 

PAJdSSADFdl, Fr. to :»urruund any 
spot with stakes or jmlisudes. 

PALIS\I)ES, or PALISADOES, in 
fortification, stakes made of strong split 
wood, about nine feet long, six or seven 
j iuclu scjiiure, three leet deep in the 
' ground, in rows about or three iiichc:* 
asunder, placed on the cover t-way, at 
three feet from, and parallel to, the pa- 
rapet or side of the glacis, to secure it 
from surprise. 

'Fiiey are also used to fortify the ave- 
nues of open forts, gorges, luilf-moons, 
the bottoms of ditches, and, iu general, 
all posts liable to <?urpri/p. Tliev arc 
urmully fixed perpendicularly, thougli 
some make au angle inclining tuwurdg 
the ground next tlic enemy, that the 
ropes wliich may he cast over in order 
to tear them up, may slip off. 

Pali SAD KS, arc an iiuciitioii 
of Mr. Coeliorii, in order to preserva 
the palisades of the parapet of the co- 
vert-way from the besiegers sliot. They 
are so ordered, thbt us many of them a's 
stand in the length of a rod, or about 
ten feet, turn up ai)d down like traps, so 
us not to be in the sight of the enemy, 
till they just bring on their attack; and 
yet are alwuvd ready to do tlie proper 
service of palisades. 

Pai.issadf.s, Fr. See Palisades 

Palis<5adls dv Qurnp, Fr, sevc^ 

■it. pijr 
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pieces of wood, so arranged and tied to- 
gether, that they may with great di^ 
patch be fixed in the ground, which is 
marked out fur the encampment of an 
army. 

Palissades ferries, pallisades that 
are shod with iron. They are used in 
shallow streams and marshe^', to prevent 
small craft from plying, or persons' from 
crossing them on foot. 

PALKEE, Ind. See Palankeen. 

PALL, a covering thrown over the 
dead. It is always used in military bu- 
rials. 

Pv^JXAS, a • name in the Heathen 
mythology, which is given to Minei*va, 
who was looked upon as the goddess of 
war. 

PALUDAMENTUM, (chlamys,) 
among the ancienls, a garment worn in | 
time of war, by the principal men of I 
liome, especially the generals, who were I 
called for thsitreixsnnpaludatL Tiie sol- 
diers having only short coats, called a 
sagum, were denominated sagnti, 

^ The paludamentum was open on the 
sides, coming down no lower than the 
navel, and had short sleeves. It was 
either of a white, purple, or red colour, 
and sometimes black. Kennett, in his 
Homan Anri(|uitie6, page 313, says, the 
old paludamentum of the generals was 
all scarlet, only bordered with purple; 
and die chlurngdes of the emperors were 
all purple, commonly beautitied with a 
golden or embroidered border. 

PAN, the side of a rectangle or irre- 
gular figure. 

Pan, likewise means the distance, 
which is comprized between the angle of 
the epaulc and the flanked angle in for- 
tification. See Face of a Bastion. 

Pan, a name well known among the 
shepherds of antiquity, and frequently 
used by modern writers in their rural 
fictions. It military history it siguifles 
a man who was lieutenant-general to 
Bacchus in his Indian expedition. He 
is recorded to have been the first author 
of a general shout, whibh the Grecians 
practised in the beginning of their onset 
in battle. See Pan ic. 

Pan, that part of the lock of a mus- 
quet, pistol, &c. which holds the priming 
powder. 

PANACHE, 7 Fr. a « plume, or 

PANNACHE, i bunch of feathers, I 

Panaches JloUans, Fr, nodding / 
plumes. A 


Panache likewise signifies in ar- 
chitecture, the triangular part of an arch . 
that contributes towards the support of 
a turret or elevation which is raised 
above the dome of any particular edi- 
fice. 

PANCARTE, Fr. an ancient exer- 
cise or tournament, which was perform- 
ed in the Roman amphitheatre, when 
strong athletic men were opposed to all 
sorts of enraged animals. 

PANCERNES, a body of Polish ca- 
valry, which is divided into Jiussars and 
panceriies. These troops constitute, al- 
most wholly within themselves, the 
strength of that country. 

1 PAN DOURS, Sclavonians who inha- 
bit the hanks of the Drave, a consider- 
able river of. Germany, which rises in 
^he Tyrol, and empties itself into the 
Haiiubc, near ElVcck, in Iliuigary; and 
those of the Save, a river of Gerniany, 
which rises in Carniola, and falls into 
the Danube at Belgrade. 'I’liey wear a 
long coat, have four or five pistols placed 
in a belt round their waists, and they 
uro armed with a sahre and a poniard. 
They always act as irregulars, when em- 
ployed on service. Tlu‘v derive' their 
name from a called Eandut, in 

Low'er Hungary. The Pandours were 
originally a corps of iiifaiury named 
Ruitza; and tiieir cliief occupation or 
duty was to clear the high roads of 
thieves, c^c. 'riiey first made their ap- 
pearance ill Oermanv, under the com- 
iiiaiid of Baron Trcnck, in 1711. 

P/VN I C K, NICK fear, ( terreur 

paniquCyFr.) sudden consternation which 
seizes upon men’s fancies w^hout any 
vi^sible cause ; a needless or ill-grounded 
fright. The reason w'hy these terrors 
are attributed to Pan, was, as some say, 
because when Osiris was bound by Ty- 
plu), the appearance of Pan and the sa- 
tyrs throw him into a fright; or because 
lie Iriglitened all the giants that wfiged 
wav against Jupiter; or us others say, 
because when Pan ^vas Bacchus’s lieute- 
nant-general, in his Indian expedition, 
and was being encompassed in a valley, 
with an army of enemies, far superior to 
them in number, he advised the god to 
order his men to give a general shout, 
which so surprised the opposite army, 
that they immediately fled from their 
camp. And hence it came to paSs, 
that all sudden fears impressed upon 
' • men'* 
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men’s spirits, without any just reason, 
were, by the Greeks and llumans, call- 
ed 'panic terrors, (See Polyaenus Stra- 
tag. hook 1.) The custom of shout- 
ing seems to iiave been used by almost 
all nations, barbarous as well as civil; 
and is mentioned by all writers who 
treat of martial affairs. Homer has se- 
veral elegant descriptions of it, particu- 
larly one in the fourth Iliad, where he 
resembles the inilitary noise to torrents 
rolling with impetuous force from 
mountains into the adjacent vallies.^ 
We have likewise had our war-hoops. 

PANIER d minCy Fr.— See Bourrir 
fjnet, 

PANIERS, Fr. baskets. Figurative- 
ly, iin vanier peref, a leaky vessel, or 
one wlio cannot kc(;p a secret. A dan- 
geious man in society; and in military; 
concerns, one who ought to be particu- 
larly guarded against where discretion 
and confidence are necessary, 

PAN ME, Fr. literally means shag, 
pliisli, &c. and is properly a sea term, 
signifying to He to, mettre en pnnne. It 
is likewise used in a military sense, to 
express the steady posture of troops 
who are drawn up for battle, and wait 
an enemy’s attack. La troupe cst restee 
e7i panne. The squadron remained im- 
moveable. 

PANNEAU, Fr. Trap, snare. 

Donner dans /cPanneau, Fr. to be 
ensnared, entrapped, or outwitted. 

PANNELS, in artillery, are the car- 
riages which carry mortars and their 
beds upon a march. 

PAN NONCE AU, Fr. an ancient 
term, which wa% used to signify ensign 
or banner. 

PAN OPLY, complete armour or har- 
ness. 

PANSEMENT, Fr. the dressing of 
wounds. 

PANSER, Fr. to dress a wound. 

Panser, Fr. in farriery, signifies to 
rub down, and otherwise to take cure 
of a horse. 

PANTHEON, in architecture, a tem- 
ple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the gods. The name has been adopted 
among modern nations from the pan- 
theon of ancient«Home, built by Agrip- 
pa in his third consulate, and dedicated 
tf) JupiterUltor, or .Tupiter the Avenger. 
There is a chapel in the escurial in 
Spain, called pantheon, of marble and i 


jasper inlaid: the whole inside is of 
black marble, excepting the luthern,aiid 
some ornaments of jasper and red mar- 
ble. The pantheon at Paris, during the 
progress of the French revolution, has 
been appropriated to national purposes; 
the names and busts of the most distin- 
guished btutesiueu and generals being 
preser\'ed therein as marks of public 
gratitude, and objects of public emula- 
tion. There is a building in London 
that beiirs the name of pantheon, but 
that is all. It is private property, and 
tlie only public use to which it has been 
appropriated, has been«tbat of operati- 
cal speculation, masquerades, or frivo- 
lous entertainments. 

PANTOGRAPHE, Fr. a mathema- 
tical instrument, which seiVes to copy 
all sorts of drawings. The Frencli have 
paid great attention to the improve- 
ment of this instrument, of which a mi- 
nute description may be found in Cour9 
dc Mathematiques, by Pere Deschalles. 
But the Sieur Panglois brought it to 
such perfection in 1750, that it is be- 
come universally useful. 

PANTOMETER, (pantwiltre,Fr.\ 
an instrument used to take all sorts of 
angles, distances and elevations. It was 
invented by the ancients, but has been 
greatly improved since. 

PAPIER de cartouche, Fr. paper used 
for cartridges. 

Papier gm, ou Papier brouillard, 
Fr. whited-brovvn paper. 

Papiers et enseignemens, Fr, All tlie 
papers and manuscripts which are found 
on board a ship are so called. 

PAQUEBOT, Fr. a modern French 
term, derived from packet-boat, which 
see. 

PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure 
arising from the section of the cone, 
when cut by a plane parallel to one of 
its sides. 

From the same points of a cone, there- 
fore, only one paiivbola can be drawn ; 
all the other sections within these pa- 
rallels being dUipses, and all without 
hyperbolas. 

Froperties of the Parabola. The 
square of an ordinate is equal to llie 
rectangle of the abscissa, and four times 
the distance of the focus from the ver- 
tex. • 

The perpendicular on tlie tangent, 
from tlie fo^us, is a mean proportional 
4 L 2 between 
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botwccii the from the vertex to 

tlie focus, Jiiifl I lie distance of the focus 
from the point of contact. 

-Ml lines within the parabola, 'irhich 
are (Irawn parallel to the axis, arc culled 
diameters. 

The parameter of any diameter is a 
right line, of such a nalu^c that the pro- 
duct under the same, and the abscissa, 
are equal to the square of the seini-or- 
dinatr. 

The squares of all ordinates to the 
same diameter, are to one another as 
their abscissas. 

C(frtesian l^.MiAnorA, is a curve of 
the second order, expres'^ed by the equa- 
tion rz fl r 3 + /).r * -f- cm -b fi. con- 
taining four infinite leg>, being thcdGlh 
species of lines of the third order, ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Neuton; and is 
liiudc use of by Descartes, in die third 
book of his geometry, for finding the 
roots of equations of six dinicusions by 
its intersections with a circle. 

Dhcrghg Pa KAROL A, a name given 
by Sir Isaac Newton to five diHereiit 
lines of the third order, expressed by 
the equation ?/y n ax^ 4* + ct -j- d. 

PARABOLK, Ft\ See Parabola. 

PARAliOLOlDE, iV. See Para- 
BOLU: (JoNOin. 

PARADE, originally consisted of a 
square court before calliedrals, sur- 
rounded with piazzas or porticoes for 
])ersun$ to walk uiuiei*, being supported 
v^’Uli pillars, ft is now iiMod, in a mili- 
tary sense, to sigmry any place whore 
troops as.seinblo, iind may be diblinguibh- 
td in the follflv^ing iiiamier: 

Gener(il 1’auadc, the place whore 
•oldiers belonging to dilTcrcnt corps are 
ilrawii up, according to seniority, to 
mount guard, or to be exercised, &c. 

Regimental Pah aok, die place where 
any particular regiment or corps is 
formed in line, &c. 

.Private Paradk, any spot selected, 
in general by each tfaptaiii of a troop or 
company, for die inspection of his men, 
previous to their bem^ niarclied off to 
ihc regimental parade. This parade is 
likewise called co/npajiy or troop parade. 
When troops are encamped, the general 
mnd regimental parades arc iibuall) in 
front of the line of tetits; oacli rogimeiit 
having its quarter-guard if^posite, and 
the space betw'eeii being suflicieiit to 
allow of the free exercise of the batta- 
lion» Tlxe coxupauicB have their pri- 
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vate parados in the several streets of tht 
camp. 

Pa HA OK, in camp^ is that spot of 
ground in dio front of each encampment, 
between tlie camp c’olours, on tlie right 
and left w'ings, from which a straight 
line or narrow trench ought to b* 
drawn, calleil by the rrench handc /i- 
nth'c, and which iiiny be made to an- 
swer two purposes, vir, tiiat of keeping 
the parade free, and of carrying off 
rain, he, &c. 

Morning Para or. Tn every garrison 
town, fortified place and camp, as well 
as in every town through which soldiers 
pus>,or occasionally halt, a certain hour 
in tlie morning is lixed for the assem- 
bling of the different corps, trpops, or 
com])anios, in regular order. 

, Evening Paraok. I'he hour gene- 
rally ilxod for the evening parade is at 
sunset. W lien troops are encamped, the 
signal for evening [larade is given from 
the park of artillery, by the dischargp of 
a piece of ordnance, which is called tbt 
eu'nimj^gun. 

To Parade, to assemble in a pre- 
scribed regular manner, for the pur- 
poses of being inspected, exercised, or 
mustered. 

2h Parade, This word is frequent- 
1}' used as an active verb, with respect 
to military matters, viz. to parade tha 
gnardf It has likewise been adopted 
111 the united kingdom to express tlieucl 
of calling out a person in an affair of 
honour. The Irish familiarly say— i 
shall parade the gentleman lo-morrow 
morning in the Phicnix Park, 

Wc sincerely wish the practice could 
in some instances be reduced to a inero 
parade; and, in others, tlial it were 
rendered sulficiently sciious to check its 
frequency. 

Paradf, Fr, The French make use 
of this term in various ways. 

PvRADL, Fr. show, ostentation. 

Lit dc Pa HADE, Fr. bed of .stale. 

Cheval de Parade, Fr. a horse finely 
caparisoned, and kept for show. 

Parade, Fr. in fencing, the act of 
parrying a thrust or blow. 

Parade, Fr. the place or ground 
whcie soldiers parad«. 

Se rucitre cn Parade, Fr. to Uke 
ona’s ground. 

Fatrc la PasADK, Fr. to do parada 
duty. 

• MIonlitr 
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Montcr la Parade, Fr. to tiike jiart 
in the regular line of parafle, 

ilinnyizcrstt Parade, Fr. in fencing, 
to miss one's parry. 

Ftre horn de Paradp, Fr. to parry 
»vi(lo, or stand exposed. 

Paradis, Fr. tiiat pait of a Imrbour 
in which vesseLs may ride with the 
greatest safety. 

PARALLELlvS, Fr. Parallel lines 
ill fortification ar« so called. — See Fa^ 
rallcls. 

PARALLELS, at a siege, the trenches 
or lines made parallel to iho ilofence of 
the place besieged : they are also called 
lines of coininunicatinn, and boyeaus. 

Parah.ei.s, or places of arms, are 
deep tranches 15 or 18 feet wide, join- 
ing the several attacks together. 'I'hey 
serve to place the guard of tiui trencliesi 
ill readiness to support the workmen 
when attacked. There are usually three 
in an attack; the first, about 800 toises 
or (JOG yards, from liie covort-way ; the 
ad and 8d, nearer to the glacis. | 

PARALEELOPEPID, {Fuytillchp^- Ij 
pide, Fr.) one of tlie regular bodies of j| 
•olids, coiiiprelieiulcd under six rectan- 
gular and parallel surfaces, the opposite 
ones whereof are ccpial. 

'Fi?'tTit7te PARALliELE, Fr. verba- 
tim, to draw a parallel. To make a 
direct comuiuiiiratioii between one 
trench and another. 

PARAJXELISM, (parumiime, Fr.) 
the situation or quality whereby any 
thing is denominated parallel. 

Parai.let.ism of a march. In order 
to pre.serve the parallelism of a march 
in the movoiuent of troops, each bat- 
talion must be kept perpeiuiiculartothe 
direction it marches upon, the whole of 
the several battalions in one struiuhi 
line, and their several inarching direc- 
tions parallel to each otlier. Ihe first 
battalion or line becomes the regulating 
one, and must be rcgaidcd as infallible; 
and from the moment that its direction 
is ascertained, the commander of each 
^ther, and their dlreciing serjeunts, are 
to consider their movements subordi- 
nate to it, and to conform accordingly. 
It is the helm which guides the line, and 
must not change^ cadence ; nor will it 
lengthen or shorten its step, but from 
unavoidable necessity, and by particular 
Qrder. 

The instant communication of the 
ward muT^k is particularly important^ 


that the advanced serjeants of the wdiole 
may step otf togei htir, and thereby main- 
tain iluir line parallel to the one they 
quitlcil, and which bccome.s I he princi- 
pal gunlc tor thei * battalions; each pre- 
sewts Its hix pa-M's from its advanced 
sorjo.\ni; this distance is !o be kept by^ 
and depends on, the replacing officer 
next to the colour, who covers the di- 
iectin.» serjeunt; and if the.se trained 
scTjcaur.s do ‘‘tep equally, and in parall^ 
dircc'-inns to each other, they must 
dressed thcm<‘c!ves in line, and of con- 
sequence rlie centers o!* their following 
huttalioiis. .See page of Rulea 

and Regulations. 

Parallei.ism and distance to he ob » 
served in the fo> mn! ion and movanent 
of anif amnidcratde. both/ of troops. Ill 
page 801 of Rules anil Regulations, it 
h laid tlowii' as a general maxim, that 
no considerable body should ever 
formed without a proportion of it being 
placed in reserve or in secoJid UnCy and 
more or le^s according to circum-^ 
Stances. The movement s of such se- 
j cond line will abvays correspond with 
those i)f the first, and it will alwa}'$ 
preserve its paralh'lisin and distance. 

If the first line makes a flank or cen- 
tral change of position, the second must 
make a ehange also on such point 
as will bring it into its relative situa- 
tion. 

The march of the second line in front, 
is regulated by its own division or bat- 
talion of direction, which moves rela- 
tively to that of the first line. In form- 
ing in line it will march ^i{)<)n its own 
points which are parallel to, and ascer- 
tained ill consequence of tliose of th# 
first. 

When the lines break in columns to 
the front, llie .sf-*c()Md will generally fol- 
low those of ihi' first. When t!ie march 
is to the flanks, the second line will com- 
pose a separate column, or cohunns. 
When the march i.s*l o tlie rear, the se- 
cond line will h||id in colunm.s. 

The distance betwixt the lines, may 
be in general supposed C(|'jal to liic front 
of two balluliojis, and- an inti-rval. 

'Hie second lines are wldom coinpo'-cd 
of as many battalions a^- the fiist: they 
are often divided into distinct bodies, 
covering sedarate parts of the first mie, 
and consequently preserving a rclalivu 
parallelism and ({i.-ytancc. 

Second lines will not ahvays remain 
extended. 
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extended, they will often be formed in 
column of biittalions, or of j^rcater num- 
berf, ready to be moved to any point 
where their assistance is necessary. 

Whenever the first line breaks, and 
manceuvres by its right to face to the 
left, or by its left to face to the right; 
^the movements of the second line are free 
and unembarrassed, and it may turn 
round the manoeuvring flank of the first 
line, and take its new position behind 
it, by extending itself parallel to that 
direction, how oblique soever it may be. 

The centnil movement generally re- 
quired from the second line to conform 
to that (d the first, is equivalent to that 
line marching in two columns of pla- 
toons, from near the center obliquely to 
the front, and from that situation form- 
ing to both iianks. 

The movements of the central co- 
liiiiiiis being well understood, tiiose of 
the battalions of the wings, arc similar 
In two lines. j 

Tlie ofiicer commanding tlie second j 
line, must always be properly informed I 
of the nature of the change to be made 
by thedirst, that he may readily deter- 
mine his corresponding movements. 

* It requires much attention to conduct 
heads of battalion columns of both lines 
nearly parallel to their lateral ones, and 
perpendicuiurly, or diagonally to front 
or rear, according to the nature of the 
movement. To determine with preci- 
sion, and ill due time, their points in 
tlie new line, tliat wavering and uncer- 
tainty of march may be avoitlrd. In 
great raoveiHonts to allow the soldier 
every facility of inotion without in- 
creasing the distances of divisions, and 
to require the most exact attention on 
entering the new line, aii^ in forming. 
To nv'oid obstacles in the course of 
marching, but as soon as possible to re- 
enter the proper path of the column ; 
whHe out of that path, the colours of 
that battalion coliAnn may be lowered, 
(as a mark for the neighbouring column, 
not to be then entirely regulated by it) 
and again advanced when it regains its 
proper situation. 

All the battalions of a second line, 
must at the completion of every change 
of position, find themselves placed in the 
same relative situation wifh respect to 
the first, as they were in before the 
commencement of the movement. 

All changes of position of a iirst line 


are made according to one of the modes 
already prescribed : iii general, in criti- 
cal biluations, they are made on a fixed 
flank, or central point, and by the 
echeilon march of platoons; but the 
movements of a second line being pro- 
tected, more complicated, and em- 
bracing more ground, are made by the 
march of battalion columns regulated 
by a certain determined division of the 
line. 

In all cases w here a change of position 
is made on a flank or central point of 
the first linCy the movement of its cor- 
responding point of the second line d^ 
termines die new relative situation of 
that second line. 

Movanents Parallel with. a line of 
fire. Movements are said to be pa- 
rallel with a line of fire, when one or 
more lines march either in the rear of 
troops engaged with an enemy, or in 
flice of an enemy, who is advancing to 
attack. The greatest accuracy and or- 
der are required on both occasions, par- 
ticularly on the latter ; for if the se- 
cond line, whicli is the line of support, 
does not preserve its perpendicular di- 
rection with respect to every leading 
point, and its relative parallelism and 
distance with the line engaged, accord- 
ing to circumstances, it will not only 
run the risk ot* beconiing useless itself, 
but will, in all probability, endanger 
the line it covers, should any sudden 
necessity occur for a change of po- 
sition. 

PARALLELOGRAM, (Farall'do- 
gramwr, Ft.) ii plain figure bounded by 
four right lines, whereof the opposite 
arc parallel one lo the otlier. It like- 
wise means an instrument composed of 
five rulers of brass or wood, with sliding 
sockets, to be set lo any proportion, for 
the enlarging or diininisliing any map or 
draught. 

PARALYSER, Fr, to paralyse; a 
term frequently used by the French 
since the revolution, to express tlic bad 
eflects of a factious spirit, &c. Un seul 
foclieux quelqtiefok paralyse toute une 
administration; one factions man will 
sometimes render the designs of a 
whole administratiorj abortive. 

PAR AM ETEU. See C u n n ery and 
Projectiles. 

PARAPET, in fortification, an ele- 
vation of earth, designed for covering 
the buldierS from the enemy's cannon, 

or 
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or small shot : its thickness is from 18 
to 20 feet; its height 6 on the inside, 
and 4 or 5 on that side next the country: 
it is raised on the rampart, and has a 
slope called the superior talu^, or glacis 
of the parapets, on which the troops lay 
their arms to fire over. The slope I'en- 
dcrs it easy for the soldiers to fire into 
the ditch. It has a banquette or two 
on the inside foi* the troops who defend 
it, to mount upon, in order to discover 
the country, the ditch, and counter- 
scarp, and to fire as they find occasion, j 

Parapet of the covert-zvay^ is w'hat 
rovers that way from the sight of tlie 
enemy; which renders it the most dan- 
gerous place for the besiegers, because 
of the neighbourhood of the faces, 
flanks, and curtains of the place. 

PARAPETS en forme de crmaillere, 
Vr. Parapets which are so constructed 
within, in the form of a saw, that one 
of the faces of the redans, or teeth, is 
perpendicular and the other parallel to 
the capital. The chevalier Clairac, in 
Ins Inginieur de Campagne, has ^iveri a 
particular account of these parapets: 
but the merit of invention does not 
entirely rest with him, since the Mar- 
quis de la Fond, director of the for- 
tified places upon the coast of French 
Flanders, and M, de V'erville, chief en- 
gineer at Rocroi, have likewise men- 
tioned them. 

PARASANG, (Parasangc, Fr.^ an 
ancient Persian measure, containing 
usually thirty, sometimes forty, and 
sometimes fifty stadia or furlongs. 

PARC, J5r. See Park. 

Parc iTar tiller ie^ Fr. See Park 
if Artillery, 

Le Commmaire du Parc, Fr, the 
commissary belonging to the park. 

Le Parc des munitions et des vivreSy 
Fr. the park of stores and provisions. 

Pahc derHhpital. See Hospital. 

Pabjc des rivres ou quariier des 
vivreSy Fr. park of provisions. 

PARCOuRIIl, Fr, in a military 
sense, to run over the ground during an 
action. This word is particularly appli- 
cable to those movements which are made 
by general officers, officers couhnanding 
brigades, &c. for -the purpose of en- 
couraging their soldiers in the heat of 
an engagement. 

Parcourir de rang en rang, Fr. to 
run up and down the ranks, or from 
rank to rank, * 


PARDON, forgiveness, remission. 
In military matters this word must be 
understood in two senses, viz. in a limit- 
ed one, when it affects a culprit who 
has been sentenced by a general court- 
martial, to receive bodily punishment; 
and in a more extensive cue, when the 
punisimient is the consequence of a re- 
gimental decision. In the former case, 
tlie king only, through the commander 
in chief, can pardon or remit the pu- 
nishment; ill the latter, the colonel, or 
commanding officer, has a discretion- 
ary power. 

PARER, Fr, to parr^ • 

Parer, Fr. I'his wtn’d has various 
significations in the FreiidTi laiiguage. 
Those w hich more immediately belong 
to military matters arc— 

Parer d toutes fcmtes,Fr. to parry 
to all feints. 

Pareu iin coup, Fr. to %vard off a 
blow ; .also to parry in fencing, as parer 
une botte, pai'cr une estocude, to parry 
a thrust ; purer el porter en move terns, 
to parry and thrust at the same time : 
it also means to weather; as purer le 
Cap, to w'l alher or double the Cape. 

PARISH, according to Johnson, the 
particular charge of a secular pricsU 
Our realm was first divided into parishes 
by Ilonorius, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ill 036. Tlie several parishes aro 
obliged to furnish a certain number of 
men for the militia, &c. 

VAKiifii’himness. Altliough this 
phrase is generally understood to mean 
every species of coiiversaLioti which 
may relate to military matters, and is 
consequently discountenanced at regi- 
mental messes, we are nevertheless of 
opinion, that, in strictness, it ought 
only to comorehend the details of any 
particular regiment. It must be oli- 
vious to every thinking man, th.it how- 
ever ill-placed a di.scussion of the pri- 
vate concerns of a regiment at cable 
may be, especially ifi the presence of 
strangers, a total exclusion of military 
subjects is equally to be condemned; 
for on what topics can officers converse 
with more satiMfaciion at a military 
messy than on those which relate to the 
high^ branches of their profession ? We 
mustrjf nevertheless, acknowledge, witli 
the Latin author-^£s( tnodus in rebusp. 

f eerti drnique fines, 

ARK of' artillery, should always 
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be placed, if possible, within a short sliape of a table, which is nailed upon 
distance of water caniage; and have planks four inches thick and ten feet 
the most ready coininunicutioii with long, to six feet in breadth, with its 

every part of the line pf the army. Its side or edge, six inches thick, towards 

form must depend on its situation, the country, into which are driven, ho- 

Ten feet are usnally allowed in front for rizontally, long slakes with sharp points, 

nnc carriage and its interval, and near This machine is used in sieges, being 

50 feet from the hind wliccls of the placed upon rollers so as to have it 

front row to the fore wheels of the sc- run up and fixed upon the parapet, 

cond; this interval should allow suili- for the purpo^^e of resisting a scaling 

cient room for putting the iiorses to the party. 

carriages, and for a free passage along PAROLE, in a military .sense, the 
the line. In parks not on immediate promise made by a prisoner of war, 

service, it is customai y to arrange the when he has leave to go any w here, of 

guns^with thei« muzzles to tlie front; returning at a time appointed, or not 

but where the guns aie likely to be to take op arms, if not exchangcil. 

Vjranted at a short notice, appearances Parole. An apology almost appear* 
xnust not be studied, and the gun-car- to be necessary for giving an article 
riages must be parked with their shafts under thi^ In. id in an English f)ictioii- 
to the front, r^udyto receive horses to ,J'.rv\ addressed to English olVicers; for 
them. A quarter guard is placed in li is impossible that any individual of 
front of the pail, and the non-com- so rcapectahle a profession could throw 
missioned oftierr'j and gunners* tents on •'uch a stain upon hiin.seU, his country, 
the flanks, at about QO pacts disturirc; and his service, as to forfeit his parole 
find 40 paces to the rear the sidyaltern or word of hoiioui, afler it has once 
oiheers; at 10 more to the rear the been gi wen. Surely it must be inscribed 
captains, and 10 more the commanding in all their hearts, that the word and 
officer. The mess teut is 15 in the rear honour of an oilicer arc sacred, and that 
of the olVicers. At a eouveiii( 3 nt dis- once pledged they cannot he recalled. Oo- 
tance, in tlie rc'iir of the whole, arc veruments are concerned in inculcating 
the horses, picketed in one or more these principles, because they tend to 
lines, with the drivers on their llaiiks. soften tlic horrors of war, and to fortify 
The horses are sometimes picketed in that sense of rectitude and truth, which, 
lines perpendicular to the front, and though it is the duty of the man, is still 
on the flanks of the carriages, between the rringo and oriiarnent of the real 
the men and the carriages, — Bombnr- sohlier*s charactei-. A breach of parole 
diCf, ill iMiropeaii armies, amongst civilized 

Paxk of provisions, a place in a nations, has always been held to be iu- 
Cainp, on tho rear of every regiment, famous. A person wdto has once been 
which is taken iiji by the sutlers, who guilty of it, has no riglit to Jic treated 
follow the army with all sorts of pro- as an nlficer, or to expect quarter, 
visions, and sell tluMu to the soldiers. should he again fall into the hands of 
PAULKM]?iN'rF\R, Er. to parley, the enemy. 

The French fainiliarly say, Ville yw/ Pa hoi e, means also a word given 
parlemenle esl a derni rendne ; a towui out every <lay in orders by the coin- 
whose governor parlies may be said to nianding otfici'r, both in camp and gar- 
be half given up. rison, in order to know friends from 

PARLEY, oral treaty, talk, confer- enemies, 
ence, discussion by word of mouth. PAllQUEH, Fr. this word, which 

To Parley, in miliRiry matters, to signifies to lodge and place any thing in 
enter into conference with your enemy, u convenient and safe manner, is fre- 
This is done by means of a fia^ of tr(||e. queiitly used by the Frenph both in an 
See Truce. active and passive sense. Perhaps ifc 

To heat a Parley, is to give a ami may not be improper, at least in niili- 
for holding such a conference, by Hit tary matters, to adopt it with the same 
of drum, or sound of tr«inpct.-9A latrtude amongst us, viz. 
jChamaok. On Parqu ERA oif /W//7- 

PAAOI 9 Fr. a machine mnde in hrie Jut parquh on tel endroit, Er. you 

• wiU, 
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wili park the artill^ in such a quarter, 
.tor the artdliery was patked in such a 
quarter. 

L^s gem de VartiUerie se parguirent, 
mjiirent ptrquM, dn c&U dt la riviire, 
Ft. the train of artillery parked itself 
on the banks of the river, or was parked 
upon the hanks of the ri\'er. 

L'artillerie parquoit Cn tel lieu^ Fr. 
The artillery parked on suCh ^I'ound. 

PARRAIN, Fr, means, literally, a 
godfather. In a military sense, it for- 
merly si^ni'ficd a second or witness who 
attended at single combats to see fair 
play. Fes oombattans se Irauvtrent dans 
le lieu du combat, chacun avec son par^ 
rain; the combatants met upon the 
ground, each attended by his second 
or witness. 

Parraii7, Fr. in military orders, the 
person who introduces, or presents a* 
newly elected knight. The term is alsd 
used to signify the comrade who is se- 
lected by a soldier condemned to be 
shot, to bind tlie lftndkeit;hief over his 
eyes. 

PARRY rNG,tbe action of warding off 
the push or blo^v aimed at one by another^ 

PART, Fr. apart; share; concern. 

Ftri d la Part, Fr. a marine term 
among the Fi^iich, signifying, to share 
ill the prizes which are made against an 
enemy. 

PARTHENI7E, a word derived from 
the Greek, signif^ng virginity. In mi* 
litary history it refers to a particular 
circumstance which occurred among 
the ancients. The Spartans having 
been at war with the Messenians for 
twenty yeai's, and having by those means 
very much* depopulated their country, 
and apprehending that if this war con- 
tinued, it might eventually strip Sparta j 
of all its mtile inhabitants, they sent 
some of their young men from the ar- 
my into the city, with licence to he fa- 
miliar with as many unmarried women | 
as they would; and the children be- i 
gotten by them j;p piis manner were | 
called *Partheniie| on account of the un- ‘ 
certainty who were thekr fathers. At 
the end of ^e war these children were 
cleemed bastards, and Were denied the 
bearing of any olhee in the^vemment, 
&c. This uiijuet exclufton onraged 
them so much, that they conspired with 
the slaves to destroy dll tl\e nobility ; 
but oil the discovery of their plot, they 
were driven out of the city. After 


which, being headed by Phalantus, a 
bold and enterprising son of chance, 
they travelled into Magna Grweia in 
Italy, and built Tarentutei Bailty, 
PARTI, Fr. A parcietdar detach* 
ment or b^y of troops; horse or foot, 
which is destined for isome specific ex- 
pedition. Hence partisan. See Partt. 

pARTi-U/ctt, Fr. any party of armed 
men who infest a country, and have no 
regular permission to act olfbnsiveljri 
Prendre Ic Parti, Fr. to take a,part. 
Frcndrc eon Parti, Fr. to Comb to A ^ 
determination. 

Prendre son Parti dims let trdUpnp 
Fr. to lik ill a regiment. 

Tirer Parti, Fr. to take advanftage. 
itfe point prendre de Parti, Fr. tO 
remain neuter, or not to take any ^rt« 
Esprit de Parti, Fr, party spirit. 

. Se declarer d^un Parti, Fr. openly 
to avow some particular party. The 
French say, figuratively, 11 faut ttrt 
tmijours du parti de la verite; we should 
alxiays side with truth. 

Parti hkcwisc signifies profession or 
employment, viz. Le parti de Vtpte,le 
parti des ai'mes; the military profession. 

Prendre Parti dans triple, Fr. to 
embrace a military life* 

PARTIALITY, unequal state of the 
judgment, and favour of one above tlie 
other, w'ithoiit just reason. If any 
member of a general court martial ex- 
presses a previous judgment, in par- 
tiality either to the prisoner or prose- 
cutor, before he is sworn, it is to be 
deemed a good cause of challenge;' and 
he should not he allowed /a sit In judg- 
ment on the case. ^ 

PARTIE SECRETE, Fr. a secret 
and confidential service which is en- 
trusted to one or more individuals. 

PARTISAN, has been applied to a 
halberd or pike, and to a marslial^s staff. 
See Baton. 

Partisan, in the art of War, a pei> 
son dexterous in coipimaiiding a pa^y; 
who, knowing the country well, is em- 
ployed in getting intelligence, or sur- 
prising the enemy’s convoy, &c. The 
word also hieans an officer sent out 
upon a party, with the command of a 
body Of light troops, generally under 
the appellation of the partisan’s corps. 

It is neces^ry that tliis corps should 
he contposed of infantry, light horse, 
and hussars. ^ 

4 M PARTY, 
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PARTY, ill a military sense, a small interred with military honourSj il’ below 
number or detadiinent of men, horse, the rank of brigadier general ; for the . 
or foot, sent upon any kind of duty ; as specific number of which the party is to 
into an enemy’s country, to pillage, to consist, &cc. see BuniAts. 
take prisoners, and oblige the country Parties. Tliese consist of 

to come under contribution. Parties small detachments of men under the 
are often sent out to view the roads and immediate command and superintend- 
ways, get intelligence, seek forage, re- ance of olficers who are employed on 
coiinniire, or amuse the enemy upon a fatigues which arc not purely of a ini- 
luurch; they arc also frequently sent litary nature. They arc generally called 
upon llie flanks of an army, or regiment, fatigue duties, being different from 
to discover the enemy, if near, and pre- those of parade, or of exercise in the 
vent surprise or ambuscade. field. 'J'hey principally consist in dig- 

Parties escorting deserters are to re- ging canals, repairing roads, working on 
ceiv^ the following allowances, being fortifications, except such as may be 
the same as have been granted to those constructed in the field, or upon actual 
of other forces, in consideration of the service. An addition is made to their 
unavoidable extraordinary wear of tlicir pa}^ as a reward for their labour, and a 
clothing and necessaries on that duty, compensation bn- tlitMr extradrdiiiary 
viz. wear of necessaries; lialfof which shoulu 

Distances from For each man. ' always be paid into the hands of the cap- 

' quarters. - tains, and coinniaiiding otlicers of com- 

■ ■ /. s. d» panics, for this latter purpose. It has 

Between 8 and 20 miles 0 10 been judiciously observed in a note to 

20 50 0 2 0 the treulise on Military Finance, that 

50 100 0 4 0 British .troops might in time of peace, 

100 150 0 5 0 he employed much oftener than they are 

^ 150 200 * 0 6 0 t»n works of this nature, with equal ad- 

A hove 200 0 7 0 vantage to the public and to themselves. 

In the like proportion, allowances This remark becomes more forcibly 
are to be made lor parties of four, hve, apposite since the adoption of canals 
and six men, hut no higher. This is through the country, 
however to be understood as a rcgula- Fy\S, i<V*. pace"; a measure in forti- 
tion of allow auco merely, it not being fication. The French divide their pas, 
the intention of g<ivernment thereby to or pace, into two kinds*-pr/s commun^ 
restrain any commanding oliiccr from or ordinary pace, and pers gcornctriquef 
employing larger parties on the escort (»r geometrical pace. The ordinary 
duty, if he should think proper, but that pace consists of two feet and a half ; and 
whatever may be the actual number of the geometrical pace contains double 
vthe parties, \lie allow aiiccs arc lo be time extent, being five royal feet, or five 
in the jjroportion of pivds du i'oi. The iliiierar^ distance 

Three wen lor ? „ deserters, 

an escort 01 3 , 01 one tiunisaiul geometrical puces; and 

Four - * - froiii 9 to 12 . three miles make a French league. 

Five - - - from 13 to 16. I*as oblique^ Fr. oblique step. 

Six - - - - from 16 to 20. Pas ordinaire^ Fr. ordinary time. 

Exact returns of the said duty, as per- Pas ordinaire dirkctyYw front step 
formed by each coi^is, are to be made in ordiiiary time, 
up, agreeably to the form hereunto an- Pas precipitc, Fr. double quick time, 
iiexed, ns soon as maje be alter every Pas f/e charge , 1?V. charging time. 

,24th of June and 24ui of Pecember, Pas cadenu, Fr. cadenced step, 

for the half years immediately pre- Pas de course, Fr. the quickest step 

ceding, and arc to be trausmiUed to the timt is taken in military movements ; 
oHice of the secretary at war, in order as in charging bayonets, &c. 
that the allmvaiices tliercon may be Pas iwferwiedmrc, II-. in cavalry move- 
settled and directed. mciits, an easy trot; corresponding with 

IValeriu^ Party. Sce*\VArERixc. the ordiaary step in infantry uianmu- 
Firing Pariy, tliose who are se- | vres. 
lected tu fire over the grave of any one . Dou^ 
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Donblen le Pas, Fr. to double your 
step or pjicc; to go taster. 

Forcer tc Pas, Fi\ to make a forced 
march. 

Pas alonge, Fr. a Icngthcnfed step. 

Aloiiger Ic Pas, Fr, to step out. 

'Diminucr te Pas, Fr. to step short. 

Hater Ic Pas, Fr, to slacken your 
pace ; to go slower. 

Marcher a granda P vs, Fr. to move 
rapidly. 

Marcher ^ petits Pas, fr. to step 
short, or move leisurely. 

Ketunicn sur ses Pas, Fr. to go buck. | 

A7'oir le Pas, Fr. to have the pre- 
cedency. 

l^AS dc souriSf Vr. degrees or steps 
which uiy made in diiVerciit parts of the 
circumference of the counterscarp. — 
They serve to keep up a coiiiinunica- 
tion between works wlien the ditch is 
dry, and are generally made in the ren- 
trunt angles of the counterscarp, and in 
the rent rant angles of the outworks. 
There are likewise steps or degrees of 
this sort at some distance train the 
glacis. 

Pas, Fr. any strait or channel of wa- 
ter between two separate lands. 

Pas de Calais, Fr. the straits between 
Calais and Dover. 

Fas likewise sigtilfies any narrow 
pass. Lepas des Thermopiles; the straits 
of I'liermopyhe. 

Dcjhidrc Ig 1*as, Fr. to defend the 
puss or strait. 

Francher le Pas, Fr. to dclenninc 
upon a thing after some hesitation. 

Pas d\inc, IV. a sword-guard which 
covers the^wholc hand, or basket hilt. 
Dnc garden pas d\inc. Fas d\nie like- 
wise means a curb or snafhe. 

I*ASIIA, {Facha, Fr.) This word . 
ought to be written and pronounced j 
Bashaw {Bacha, Fr.) It is a title or • 
mark of distinction which is annexed to 
the situation of grand-vizier in the Ot-» 
toniaii empire. There are bashaws of 
a subordinate class, who are governors 
of provinces, and wlio formerly assumed 
the title of king; being nevertheless 
tributary to the grand sultan. Tliere i 
are likewise degrees of distinction 
among these subordinate bashaws. 

PASS, in a military sense, a strait, 
difhcult, and narrow passage, whicli 
fhuts up the entrance into a country. 

Pas^h a voucher fur the absence of a 


noii-coinmissioncd officer or soldier, in 
the following form: 

By commanding the Fourth 

or the King’s own Infantry, whereof 

— — is colonel. 

Perinil the bearer hereof— —in*— • 
company of the aboveinenlioned regi- 
ment, to pass from hence to— 
and to return to quaiiers at or before 
——o’clock. 

Given under my hand at— — this 

— day of — — 

To all whom it may concern. 

Pass, Passado, in fencing, a push or 
thrust upon your adversary, • 

Pass {passadc, Fr.), in fencing, a leap 
or advance upon the enemy. 

To Pass, to march by open order of 
columns, for the purpose of saliuiiig a 
j reviewing general. Kacli division or 
company (on its march) will open its 
ranks at 50 paces distance from the ge- 
neral, and again close them, after it has 
passed 30 paces. The whole inarch in 
ordinary time, till the leading division* 
arrives at the spot where the left of the 
battalion originally stood. The com- 
manding ollicerthen halts the regiment,' 
the music ceases to play, and the dif- 
ferent divisions with supported arms 
march in quick time until they htlve 
completed the third wheel from, the 
ground of original formation; when 
arms are ordered to be carried, the x^ur' 
sic plays, and each division com- 
pletes the third wheel, the officers shift 
lo the riglit, and the whole pass the ge- 
neral. 

[ Pass of arms, in aiicieni cliivalry, a 
1 1 bridge, road, &c. which the knights un- 
|| dertook to defend, and which was not 
to be passed without fighting the per- 
son who kept it. He, who was disposed 
to dispute the pass, touched one of the 
armories of the other knight who held 
the pass, that were hung on pales, co- 
lums, &c. erected for the purpose; and 
this was a cliallcn^ which the other 
was obliged to accept. The vanquished 
gave the conqueA)r such prize as was 
agreed on. 

PARs-joaro/f, a command or word 
which is given out at the head gf an 
army, and from thence passed from 
mouth to mouth, till it reach the rear. 

PAS^port^ a letter of licence which 
is given by a prince or governor, grant- 
ing safe conduct to travel, enter, and 
4 M 2 go 
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gp ouTof bis territories without moles^ > 
tation ; ill is is pro])erIy i?iveii to tViemls [ 
aad neutral persons; und tlie safe con- 
dact to enemies. 

Pass, AU^s Wellf a term used by a 
British sentry utter he hiis challenge a 
person tliat comes near ins post, and has 
received from him the proper parole, 
watchword or countersign. See Rounds. 

PASSADE, Fvn See Pass. 

pASSADE, in the manegCy is a horse’s 
walking or trotting in such a manner, 
that he raises the outward hind leg and 
the inward fore leg together; and, set- 
ting these twoson the grouiul, raises the 
other two alternately, never gaining 
above a foot of ground at n time. 

DemanJer la PASSutDE, Fr. This term 
is used among the French to express 
the act of soliciting charity out ot the 
usual way of persons begging, or who 
have not been accustomed to ask alms. 
l)onner la passadc d un pauvre soldai ; 
to give alms to a poor soldier. 11 y 
avoit mr le chemin beaucoup de soldats 
qiU demandoient la passa-de ; there were 
many soldiers on the road who asked 
chan tv. 

PASSAGE, {pasaage, Fr ) This word, 
as to its general import, does not require 
explanation. It is familiar to every 
body. In a military sense it may he 
variously uuderslood for passages made 
over rivers or through dehles, which 
should always bo secured when an army 
is on its march. Dragoons or light 
cavalry ai cgenerally employed upon this 
service, being by tlie celerity of their 
motions, better calculated to get the 
Start of an eneaiy. Passes through 
mountainous countries, and juissugos 
ovemrivers, may likewise be secured by 
means of light neld pieces and dying ar- 
tillery. The latter are particularly cal- 
culated for defiles. Entrenching tools, 
&C. must be carried with them. 

If it be found expedient to cross a 
river, a sufficient number of pontoons, 
must accompany the detaemnent.^ 
Should the liver be fordable, atid a body 
M infantry have been brought up iu 
time to act with the cavalry, the former 
must instantly make good its footing on 
|he opposite side, carrying intrenching 
tools, &c. for the purpose of fortifying 
the, tile du pont^ and thereby securing 
the passage of the river. Rivers are 
crossed either by surprUe, or by main 
foicc. 


When the passage is te lie effected by 
surprize, such movements and feints 
must be resorted to, as Amy induce the 
enemy to direct his means of opposition 
to a distant quarter from the one you 
have in contemplation. Every precau- 
tion must be taken to prevent inm from 
getdng the least iutelligence respecting 
your boats or pontoons; and on this 
account you must frequently counter-y 
march ditferent bodies of troops to di- 
vert his attention. When the passage 
is to be edected by main force, you 
must take such a position as \-ili sua- 
ble you to comnuind the one occupied 
by the enemy, and you must select that 
part of the "iver where tlicre are snwll 
islands or creeks, uuilcr cover of which 
tlie lx>ats and bargee may )>Iy. 

Those spots u()un the bunks of a ri- 
ver are best calculated for this enter- 
piise, where the streiim forms a ren- 
trant angle; because it is more easy, in 
cases oi‘ that sort, to plant your batte- 
ries in such a manner as to afford a 
cross Cre against the opposite bank. 
The inslant yon have dislodged the ene- 
my, by means of a superior force of 
artillery (which you must always pro«* 
vide for the purpose in question) a strong 
dcrnchmcnt composed of grenadiers, 
and other chosen troops, must cross iu 
boats or barges, in order to stand the 
first shock of the enemy, under a well 
sup]K>ru>d fire of artillery. 

When this detach men t has made good 
its footing, the houls or barges must in- 
stantly row liack for fresh troops, whilst 
the pioneers, artificers, and workmen, 
who accompanied the grenacjjers, throw 
up temporary redoubts, and are pron 
tected by the fire of the troops that 
have landed. As soon as the works are 
sutficiently advanced, and an adequate 
.number of men has been distributed 
in them to secure the post, tlie bridge 
must be undertaken. Its head (ir t^te 
must be made as stronir as possible, to 
keep the enemy in checK, should he re* 
turn and endeavour to dislodge the ad- 
I vanced guard. 

The main body must be put in mo- 
tk>u shortly after the departure of the 
first detachment, in of der to support the 
latter, should the enemy succeed in 
making a bold push to defeat it, and 
I thereby present the nurnlierless disad- 
I vantages which must ensue, if the army 
I • were 
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w^re persnitted to cross river, or to 
•pdss the defile without opposition. 

When the 'passage of a lai*ge river 
can be happily ellected by means of a 
bridge, considerable ad vautales may be 
derived from it; most especially when 
the army is thereby enabled to reach a 
defile or pass, the possession of which 
ttiables a general to distribute his troops 
in desultory quarters. Marsluil Tu- 
renne, in his famous passage over the 
Wcscl in 1672, has afforded us a strong 
instance of this advantage. Marshal 
Saxe has written largely upon this im- 
portant operation; and every general 
officer ought to he thoroughly versed 
in the ways and means of exerting it 
under a^l the varying circumstances that 
occur ill the locality of ground, the {>c- 
culiar nature of rivers, and the pos-, 
sible resources of an enemy, that is de- 
termined to dispute his passage, ' 
^ Soldiers should be frequently prac- 
tised in the different evolutions whicli 
are required to pass a bridge in a safe 
and military manner. Bridges; defiles, 
&c. being obstacles that retard the 
movements of an army, whose object 
is to advance, wc refer our readers for 
a full elucidation of the subject, to the 
extracts that have been made from the 
Utiles and Regulations andcr the ar- 
ticle Obstacle. 

Passage, JPn a term which relates 
to the reception of a knight, in the Or- 
der of Malta. 

Passage of bridges or defiles when 
a battalion or line stands on narrow 
ground. 

A batvilion, standing in narrow 
ground, may sometimes be ordered to 
march in file for the purpose of forming 
open column, and passing a defile, 
either before or behind that flank, before 
or behind the other flank, or before oe 
behind any central point of that line. 

According to Kegulationa^ Se6t, 96. 

1. If bejot^e the right Jiank — The 
right platoon will move on, the rest of 
the battalion will face to the right, and 
march in file, the divisions will suc- 
cessively front and follow the leading 
one, and each other. 

2. J/* behind the right flank — The 
whole face to the right and marchy the 
right division instantly countermarches 
to the re^Vy fronts, and moves forward, 
followed in the same manner by every 


other division, till tl^ wfiole is in 
column. 

Diferentfrom the Itegulations. 

We liuinbly" conceive the following 
method of passing in open column, 
would save a great deal of time which is 
: unnecessarily lost by couiiternmrching 
i each division separately, as they suc- 
I cessively arrive on the ground where the 
I right division stood before it inarched 
! off to the rear. 

I Ist. Countermarch the whole of the 
divisions at the same time, and on the 
same ground which they severally oc- 
cupy in the line. • • 

2d. Face the whole (except the right 
division) to the left, which moves for- 
ward on the word march from the chief. 
The divisions as they successively ar- 
rive on the ground from which the first 
division marched, will hulr, and front, 
follow the kniding one and each other, 
till the whole are in column. 

According to Regulations. 

3. If' bt fore any central point, or tM 
left flank-^The battalion makes a suc- 
cessive countermarch from the right 
flank towards the left, and when the 
right division arrives at the point from 
whence it is to advance, it again covn- 
iermarches to its right, a space equal to 
its front, then faces and moves on, and 
is tlius successively followed by part of 
the battalion. The other part of the 
battalion beyond the point of advancing, 
faces inwards, when necessary, makes a 
progressive march in file, then fronts, 
and follow s by divisions as it comes to 
the turn of each, till the •whole are ip 
column. 

Different from the Regulations, 

Instead of passing according td the 
above method, much time may be gain- 
ed, by the divisions on the right of the 
defile facing to the left, (commencing 
with the right division) march in file 
till opposite, and in full front of the dh 
vision which is opposite the defile, of 
where the column is to advance from, 
then front, mardh forward, followed by 
the other divisions; the divisions on the 
left of the defile wilt face inwards, and 
when necessary, make a progressive 
march in file, followed as before, till the 
whole are in column, 
j According to the Regulations. 

4. If behind the center or Uft flank* 
' The right part of the battalion counter^ 

mrehn 
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fmrckes from the right by files succes- 
sively by the rear; and tiic other part 
of the battalion^ as is necessary, makes 
a progressive inarcli by files from its 
right to tlie central point, and there be- 
gins to counterinarcli : at that point tlie 
leading, and each other division, fronts 
into column, and moves on. 

Different from the Regulations. 

To avoid loss of time in counter- 
marching the divisions on the left as 
they successive] 3^ arrive at the point they 
marclrfrom. You must countermarch 
those divisions first on the ground they 
sevcs'ally staiK^un^tiicn face to the ttfi ; 
and when it comes to their turn luarrh 
in file, front, and follow in column, as 
tliey progressively and successively ar- 
rive opposite the poiut where tlie right 
division entered the defile. 

It must be observed, that in all c/w/tj- 
tcrwarches of divisions on the ground 
they severally stand on, when passing to 
the rear, the division which stands op- 
posite the point from which they are to 
march, must counternwreh at the same 
time with the other divisions. 

PASiSAGKo/Viue.s. In narrow grounds, 
where there are redouble<l lines, and in 
many other situations, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one battalion to pass direct- 
ly through another, ill iiiaicliing eitfier 
to front or rear. This must particular- 
ly happen, when a first line, which has 
suffered ill action, retires tliroiigh, and 
makes place for a sccuml line which has 
come forward to supjiort it; or, the se- 
cond line remaining posted, when the 
first falls back, and retires tbrough it, 
and thus altcnialcly till a safe position 
is attained. • h'or the manner iu which 
the passage of lines is eftected accord- 
ing to system, sec Hides and Uegula- 
tions, page r*o7, l*art 1\^ 

PAJsSACtR of ike traverse, an open- 
ing out in the parapet of the covert-way, 
close to tlie traverses, that there may be 
a ready com mu nicu&ioii with all parts of 
the covert-way. 

Passage, in the nmnege, an action 
wherein the horse raises a hind and a 
fore leg together ; then setting these two 
on the ground, he raises the other two; 
and thus alternately, never gaining 
above a foot of ground at a time. 

Passacer, Fr. to passage, a term 
ased in the manege. 

Passacer un cheval, Fr. to make a 
hor&e passage. K is likewise used as a 


neutral verb, vi/. un cheval passage, a 
hori.4' passages. 

PASSANDEAU, Fr. an ancient 
piece of ordnance, which carried an 
eiglit pouAd ball, and weighed three 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

Chanin PASSANT, Fr. a thorough- 
fare. 

PASSAVAN'1\ Fr. a pass. This 
term is not used in a military sense, 
but relates chielly to commercial mat- 
ters. 

PASSE, Fr. See Pass. 

P.VSSl*>i-I}o//t.s-, Fr. hoards or ma- 
chiiit's made of iron or brass, used iu 
diyparting cannon, and fitted to every 
species of calibre. 

PASSE-il///r, Fr. this is the same as 
conlevrine, and signifies a piece of ar- 
jtillery which is longer than common 
ordnance. There was a remarkable 
one at Nancy, which was upwards of 

French feet in length, and carried 
an 18-pound shot. The passe-mur or 
coulerririe, has been laid aside some 
time, bepansc it was found not to carry 
so far as ordinary cannon. The one 
abovomentioiied is still to be seen at 
Dunkirk. 

Passe- F oiTMC, Fr. any extraordinary 
effort that is made in rowing, is so called. 

PASSj:-/jr//-/n«/, Fr, a large saw, the 
teeth of whicli arc irregularly made for 
the purpose of cutting forest trees asun- 
der. 

Passe, pnr-toat, Fr. a master key. 

V^'^'f^y.~Farole, Fr. this expression is 
used aiiioiig the French in an absolute 
sense, and signifies to give the parole, 
order, or countersign. Wly^n troops 
are on service, or upon duty, they have 
frequent occasiim to adopt it, especially 
during the rounds, ^trarue, jmsse-pa-f 
role. Advance, and give the parole or 
countersign. 

1\\sse-Fo/iw^ Fr, any man that is 
not really in the service, and who stands 
to be mustered for the purpose of com- 
pleUiig the supposed number of eflec- 
tives in a regiment, or un board a ship 
of war. They are likewise called soldats 
prites, borrowed soldiers. During the 
existence of the old French government, 
the strictest regulutigns were made to 
prevent the gross impositions that wore 
sometimes practised by means of passes 
volans or faggots. 

Passe- Fo/anf is also called fav^ 
soldats • 
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Passe- likewise mean tiiose 
wooden pieces of ordnance whicii are 
made to resemble real artillery, and till 
up the vacant places in a ship. Tlicse 
were first adopted by the 1%-ench, in 
consequence of a regulation which was 
made by iVI. de Foiitchurtrain, w'heii he 
became minister of the marine depart- 
ment. He gave orders that no vessels, 
except such as carried lt> guns, should 
sail to and from America. In order to 
comply, at least in outward appearance, 
with this regulation, the mcrchuiits hud 
recourse to pass-volatiSy or wooden sub- 
stitutes. More advantages than one are 
indeed derived from this invention, which 
has been adopted in every civilised coun- 
try. 

VASiiT*chev(aiVj Pr. ferry for horses. 

PASSEll, Fr. to pass. I'his word 
has various significations both in I'rench 
and English, but chiefly in the former 
language*. 

Pa^'Skii cn revue, Fr. to muster. 

Passer d compic, Fr. to allow in 
reckoning. • 

Passer au fii de Pepee, Fr. to put to 
the sword; to kill man, woman and child. 

Passer par les baguetleSf Fr. to run 
the gauntlet. 

Passer d la revue, Fr. to pass mus- 
ter ; or to be eligible as a recruit or 
soldier. The Frcncli also siiy, passer d 
h. montre. 

Passer par les armes, Fr. to be shot 
at the head or in front of a regiment 
drawn up in battle array. 

* Passer par les verges ou par les ba- 
guettes, Fr. to be Hogged or whipped 
up and down two ranks of soldiers 
faced inwards; eiu'Ii soldier having liis 
musquet grouiiiU'd, and giving the cul- 
rit a lash upon his naked shoulders as 
e passes. 

Passer d la monfre, Fr. to pass mus- 
ter. 

Passer par la main da bourreau^ Fr. 
to be ilogged, or otherwise punished, by 
tiie public hangman. 

Passer la rtvicf-c, passer la Ugne,Yi\ 
to cross the river, to cross the line. 

Passer par les cuurroies, Fr. to be 
picketted* 

Passer un homme d un officier, Fr. to 
allow an oHiccr tlie pay and subsistence 
of a private soldier for the maintenance 
of a .servant. 4'!ie term is also used to 
express the receipt of any public uilovv- 
«iice for sinecure places. • 


Passer sur le ventre <i tine armce, Fn 
to defeat an army ; to overthrow it. 

PASSEUR, Fr, a ferryman. 

PATACHE, Fr, this word sometimes 
means an udvice-boat; but it more gene- 
rally signifies an armed tender, or a re- 
venue cutter, 

PATAUGER, Fr. tliis word literally 
means to walk in muddy water. An 
army is said to do so, when its route is 
through hollow swamps and marshy 
grounds. 

PATE, Ft\ in fortification, a sort of 
horse-shoe, that i.s, a platform, or torre- 
]>icine, irregularly built, 9^'ct generally 
constructed in an oval form. It is sur- 
rounded by a parajict, without anythiiiv 
to llank it, and having no other defence 
than what is front or fore-right. Fates 
^ are usually erected in marshy grounds to 
cover the gate of a fortified town or 
place. 

Pate de grenades, Fr. an earthen pot 
filled with gun-powder, and grenades 
with iron spikes upon them. 

1 PATEREHO, a small cannon ma- 
naged by 11 swivel. 

PATIENCE, the power or faculty of 
suffering; indurance; the power of ex- 
pecting lung, without rage or discontent; 
the power of supporting faults or inju- 
ries without ro^.’cnge; long suffering. 
In military life patience is an essential 
requisite. Without patience half the 
toils of war would be insupportable ; 
with patience there are scarcely any 
I hardsliips but what coolness, courage, 

I and ability may overcome. It is oiie*of 
ilie greatest virtues, indeed^n an otiicer 
or soldier patiently to support, not only 
the rigour of discipline, but the keen 
and vexatious circumstances of disap- 
pointment. Rousseau says, la patience 
est amtre, mais sont fruit est doux.^^ 
Patience is a bitter root, but its fruit is 
sweet. 

PATOMAT, Ind, a turn mast ves- 
sel : each mast carrioH one sail of four 
unequal sides. It likewise means a tnes- 
seiiger. • 

PATRICIAN, from the Latin P«- 
irkius, one descended from a noble fa- 
mily. The term was used among the 
Romans, to distinguish the higher class 
of the inhabitants of Romo, from liie 
lower, wlio w^re called plebeians. Ro- 
mulus, as soon as the city of Rome was 
tolerably well filled with inhabitants, 

made 


made a distinciioti ot' the people accord- streets of a garrison town, &c. for th($ 
Ing tQ honour and Quality ; givii^ the purpose of taking up disorderly perSouSf 
better sort the name of patres w paU'ir or such as cannot give an account of 
CM, and die rest the coininun tide of themselves. It is their duty to sec, that 
plibeiii See Kenii‘ett*s Roman Anti- the soldiers and iiiliabitants of the place 
quities, pages 97, repair to their quarters and dwelling- 

Order tf St, PA'l’KICK. There is houses, (in conformity to specific direc- 
©nly one order of knighthood Which be- tions \idiich are giveri out to that efiect) 
longs to Ireland ; it is that of St. Pa- and that alehouses and suttler’s booths 
trick, and was created by his present are shut up at u seasonable hour. They 
majesty King George III. are likewise to take up every person 

PATlUO'r, a sincere and unbiassed they meet witliout a light, and that can- 
friend to his country ; an advocate for not give the watciiword or countersign 
general civilization, uniting, in liis con- when he is clmllertged. All such per- 
* duet througii iife, moral rectitude with sons must be conducted to the guard- 
political integrity. Siifh a character is house, and a report be made of tliem to 
seldom found in any country ; but the . the cominandant or governor of the 
spmotts appearance of it is to be sect! place, by the town-major, 
every where; most especially ill Europe. Patuoi^s are humcid out oV the in- 
It is diliicult to say how lar the term . fantry as well as the cavalry. When a 
can be used in a military sense, although ' weak place is besieged, and there is rea- 
it is not uncommon to read of a citizen \ son to apprehend an assault, strong pa- 
soldier, and a patriot soldier, liidivi- trolcs are ordered to do duty ; those on 
dually considered, the tenn inAy he just, foot keep a good look out from the ram- 
but it is hardly to be understood codec- ■ parts, and those that are mounted take 
lively. A celebrated English writer has ■ care of the outworks, 
left a treatise, intituled, the I’atriot lATllON, one who countenances. 
King; by whioli he means the first nia- supports, or protects. Every superior 
gistrate of a country who nets up to tlm olhcer, from the commander in chief to 
genuine principles of its constitution.— ' the lowest non-commissioned officer. 
It is devoutly to be yvislieil, (Imnmn na- inuy, in a military sense, be called a pa- 
ture being so constitutcjl as to rtfjuire troii ; for it 'is the duty of all persons 
coercion) that the application of iniln in authority, to counteminee, support, 
tary fm-ce could alwjiys be in the hands j and protect every executive member in 
of a patriot king, wli'o is tlie first sol- the service. Pattialities, on the other 
flier in the land, and w’ould of course hand, (whatever may be their sources) 
be entitled to the appellation of a pn-^ arc the bane of order and good disci- 
triot i^oldier. The coinuhed state of pliiic. In proportioH as merit ffiids pa-f 
■ Europe is that no country can do trons among the good and great, indo- 
without soldiCTs. When they are ein- lence and inability should be discounte- 
ployed to ilefend, or protect their na- imiiced and degraded, 
tive land, they may ho truly called pa- Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, 
irht soldiers, whether of the regulai^ page 97, has the following passage, oh 
aiilitia, or volunteer establishment. the origin of the word : — 

PATRIOTISM, (pat riot isiuc, Fr.) a Romulus, as soon as his city was to* 
French writer observes, that patriotism lerably well tilled with inhabitants, made 
is a virtue which many fnennfFect topos- a distinction of the people according to 
sess, without having one single attribute hononr and quality; giving ihe better 
that foivBS its cha. acter. Real patriot- sort the name of patres ov patricU, and 
Ism coiifiues the wlft>le of its views I the rest the common title of plebeii.^ 
througji Iffe, w-hether civil or military, I To hind the two degrees more tirmly 
to glorious and good actions, but it ne* together, he recommended to Uie pntri- 
V^r descends to ci ueliy or in justice. dans some of the plebeians, to protect 
PATRGL, any party or round of and Countenance; .the foimer bdng 
soldiers, to the ‘number of 'tive or six, stiled patroni, and the lattei* clieutes . — 
with a seijeant to command them.— The patrons were always their client’s- 
These men are detached from the main j counsellers in difficult cases ; their ncK* 
guard, fticquet, or quarter-guard, accorck- vocates in judgments ; in short, ‘tfheir ad- 
uig to dreumstauces, to walk round the risers and Werseers in ail affitirt what-» 
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evt-r. 0» the other side, the clients 
l;iithtuliy serv^ed their piitrons, not only 
paviiii^ iheni all ijnaj’iiiable resjx'Ct and 
del’d eiice, but irui:casioii required, as- 
bistint;^ ihcin with money towards the 
dclVayiniT ol’any extraordinary cliurgcs. 
Jiut al'torwards, when the slate grew 
rich and great, though all other good 
olliecs continued betw een tliem, yet it 
was ihougliL a dishonourable thing for 
the belter sort to take any money of 
their inferiors). ( Vide Dioui/s. lib. 2, 
Iat. lib. 1. Pliuarch in Liomuh.) Hence 
tlie origin of patrons. Ihil the case is 
altered in modern times vvith respect to 
pecuniary interest. (jold,or somothiiig 
mure solid in t!ie sale of liberty and 
good sense, buys a patron now. 

Fr, among the French, 
the captain of a trading vessel is so 
named. There were likewise sea-faring 
men called ufficiera n/arinitrSy who servecl 
oil board ihe French ships of war, and 
who were entrusted witli the manage- 
ment of sloops and barges. These were 
grnerally called patrons. • 

FAT'llONS, ( "(dire pafronfty Fr.) the 
galley winch was second in rank at 
Marseilles, was so called. , It was com- 
maiidcd by the lieutonant-general of the 
gill lies, who look [ire.cedenee in that line, 
in the same manner ttiiat the vicc-admi- 
ral of the French licet did, among ships 
of war. 

PATROTJHJ.F.. See I^atrol. 

PATROUIUjaJitS drs darv iblh, 
Fr. thinkers, or patrolcs del ached on 
each side of a column, hatiulion, &c. 
to prc\enl surpnzis. 

PATTF. 7'V. a term used in mining. 
When a well or excavation is made in 
loose or crumbling earth, and it becomes 
necessary to franic it in, the raiiei s must 
be laid hori/oiitally to support the boards 
in proportion as the workmen gain 
deptli. The ends of the rafiers that are 
hr&t lairl, run ten or twelve iiiclics be- 
yond the borders of the v^el!, for the 
purpose of sustaining the platfoiin.— 
These supports are called occiV/cs; con- 
sequently, that every subsequent frame 
may be supported, the second is attach- 
ed or made tirm to the lirst, by means 
of the ends of boards which arc nailed 
together, lu this manner the third is 
joined to the second, and the fourth to 
the third. These ends arc called patles 
0/ hundlt’.«. 


‘ PATTE d'Oic, J'r. a term used in 
minnig toTlesci ibe throe small branches 
which are pracli'^ed, or run out, at the 
extremity of a gidlery. They are so call- 
ed fnnii tlicir resemblance to the foot 
of a goose. 

PaTTFHX, ( echcntiUon, Fr.) a part 
shewn as a sample for ihe rest. In a late 
I regulation relative to the inspection of 
the clothing of tlu' British army in genc- 
i rai. It is p:iiTiciilarl> directed, that the re- 
gular inspector*^, or the inspectors for the 
[ lime being, do view and ci)mparc with 
I the scah'fl patterns the clui hmg of the se- 
j veral regiments of ra\alr>and infanCry, ' 
i as soon as the same shall have been jirc- 
1 pared by the respective ciotliici s; and if 
the clothing apjicur to he coiiforinahle to 
the sealed pal terns, tlie said inspectors 
^aro to grant two ccrliticatcs of their 
view and ajiproval thereof, one of whicli 
certiticiites is to be delivered to tlic clo- 
thier, to he sent with the clothing to 
the head quarters of the corps; and the 
other to lx* lodged v\ith the clothing 
board, as the necessary voucher I’or pas- 
sing the assignment of the ;il)uv\mico 
for tlio said clothing. 

A Pattern Regiment^ a phrase of 
distinction, whieli is applied to a corps 
of ollicors and soldiers, w ho arc remark- 
able for tbeir observance of good order 
and diseij)line. 

JhVrUJlK, Fr. See Fora or. 

PAITJUFFR, Fr. forager, one who 
goes on a foi aging pcuTy. 

PATS.) RED R^, Fr. men who take 
ihcir horses to grass, or go for green 
forage. • 

PAU, Fr. When tJie Mogul-Tar- 
tars coii([Meied tlic northern [mrt of 
(’hina, in the year 1232, they are said 
to have invariably used at the several 
si<'' cs, a Ivattcring or propellent ma- 
elimc of this name. There were two 
sorts : oiML’ served to tiirow large stones, 
and was called rhc-puuy or atonc-pau ; 
and the (itlu'r Int pau^ or Jirc-pau. Fa- 
ther Gaubil, ibe jc'suit anrl missionary 
in China, ‘'cems Rt a loss to detennino 
whether these paici wvve real pieces of 
I oidiiance, simil.ir those usod in En- 
I rope, or merely stone-mortars ; yet lie 
appears satisiied, that the Chinese knew 
the use of gunpowder 1300 years befoie 
it was disem'gred in F^uropc. They had 
at first pieces of hollow wood in the 
shape of cannon^ out of which they 
4 N s>hot 
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sliot sroiiL.s. Katlirr fijmltil Niv.s, “ 1 
have In several juitlmr'i, HiaL the 
Chinesi' m.nlo n^o of froni 

tinio iniiiirmorial, and as tlje iVcnlty ot* 
iiivniitioM has ne ver be.*oai ealleel in que^s- 
tion vvitli respex t to the; ( -hinese', it is 
nol nnprohahle', that the Kuropeans 
Silioiilel liave' taken snlvunta^’ce of ilieir 
dise:i)ve:rv, and acU;d upon 

PA\ AliUNCiK, hid, the name of a 
year. 

PAFOSirAU, 7W.killL^ 

J* VVKClfliliK, ee PAV lvS[Fd?, Fr. 
an old Jiiihtia whiedi was fonnerly so 
calfeehfroin life men who e'oniposed it hc- 
ini; annt'd with purots^ or lari^e^ shiedds. 

l*AV^JvSADK, Ft. a soil of s.iil-edoth 
or tarpaulini;, which is Imni!; roimel a 
galley during action, in orelcr to mtci - 
e e])l the' vie'vv of the e'lu inv. , 

PAVFS^\ npS, Fr. larger portable 
hnrellos, behinel winch the archers and 
liowmcii were formerly po^led. Accoril- 
ing to ]'Voi.ssart,the s(-; luirdles were iise'd 
long beffire the reign ejf Philip Angus- 
Ins, king of J'raiu'e. Pat her Daniel, 
thei jcsiiit, m Ins llisfoirc dv /a 
FVanc()is(\ desenijes tliem as hearing the* j 
figure of a shndd; but the clu'v.die'r l'\<- | 
hire!, in his Cuinmenlahr .s/o* Foh/fr^ in- 
forms u.s, that they were' mantlets which 
were disposi-d in paralh'l or oblique; 
line.s, from tlie' eaiiip to the; ne-urest 
works belonging to the^ corps de place; 
Ik hinel which t(}e soldiers and ai liile-e'i-s, 
^'c. could, ill ‘‘iifcty, make-: a small Ibsse* 
or elite’ll that was snirK'ieiuly deep to 
preserve them straight and firm. Uurellcs 
ronstructfcd*jn tins inaniicr, we re useei 
eliiriiig the open-atioiis of a regular sie ge; 
hilt when it wan found c\|)e dK’nt to in- 
i-ult ii place, those of less dimension 
were adopted. Put her Danied eU'sciihejs 
the ret ranchement portatif\ w'hu;h was 
iise'd many c(»iUuries before the eluvs of 
Philip Augiisliis, nneler the latter he ad. 

PAVILION, 111 iiiilitarv alfairs. Jisee 
Ti:m. • 

PAVIUiON", Ft. pavilion, tent, &c. 
It also signifies that paiticular quarter 
in a barrack which is occupied by the 
olFiccrs. 

* Pavilloa', Fr, flag, standard, or co- 
lours. 

Bahscr Ic Pavillon, Fr. to strike, 
to yield; to lower the* colours, as the 
ships of all nations are aeeiistonied to 
do wJieii they meet a British iiian of 1 
war: and as our most inveterate fuel) 


must elo, w hen she comes in contact 
with a Ibitish broadside. 

Viihscau pAvrTJ.oN, Fr. flag-sliip. 

Pa VILLON, lA”. I his word likewise sig- 
r.ifies ttie*sw ell or broad part of a speak- 
ing trumpet. 

T*APl.KTTE, Ft. a certain tax or 
pecuniary considei aliou, which all pei- 
s<ins, who held public situations under 
the old government of France, W’erc ol;- 
ligcd to pay at the commenceiiient of 
every year, to the king. This enabled 
them to sell or dispose of tlieir appoint- 
ments, ami to Iea\e the amount to their' 
heir*', if they happem (1 to die in the 
coiii '-c of the year. ! t is so calleil from 
Par let y the name of the person who 
fjist suggested the nica‘:iire. ^ 

PAVOIS, Fr. an ancient w'capon of 
defence. It was the (^lypcns or broad 
shield of the Greeks anil Jloinans. 

PAlJbl'k a stop, cessation, or inter- 
missKHi. It i-> essentially necessary for 
all odicers to accustom theriiselixs to n 
most minute observance ol’ tlie several 
f,ansc4 which arc prescribed during tlie 
tinngs. Aeeording to the Jlegnlntions, 
tin* pause bet wist each of the iiring 
words, tuahe rcadi/, prrsenl, Jire^ is tlie 
same as the ordinary time, vi/. the 7.'>lh 
part of a iniiiiiU', and no other pause is 
to be made betwixt the words. 

In tiring companies hy vrinffs, each 
wing carries lai its lire iiidepcndcnr, 
j without n'g.nd to the other winii, whe- 
; llier It tires from the center to the llanks, 

I or fioin the Hanks to the center. If 
I there are five companies in the. wing, 
i two y;r/7fsr.s' will he made betwixt tlie tin; 

I of each, and the 9nakc ready of the siic- 
cpcdmg one. If lliere are four compa- 
nies in the w ing, three pauses will be 
. made betwixt the tire of each, and the 
make ready .)f the succeeding one. This 
will allow snllicient lime for the first 
company to have again loaded and shoul- 
dered, at. the time the last company 
lires, and will establish proper iiiler\als 
betwixt each. 

Ill Iiring by grand divisions, three 
pau.ses vvili be made betwixt the fire of 
each division, and the make ready of the 
.succeeding one. 

Ill firing hy wings, one wing will make 
ready the instant the other is shoulder- 
ing. The commanding ollicer of the 
battalion fires the wings. 

In firing companies by files, each com- 
pany fires iitdepeudeiU. When the right 

file 
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ille prCfteiits, the next niiikes rcMt!v, ;nid 
NO on. Ai’ter \^hc lirst iiro, e;idi uian ns 
Jie lo:i(ls (‘(mio.s to the rt’e.)\ei\ ami tl>e 
iih' aiiain lijes v\ithoiit uaiiln^ lor an^' 
other; i!ic tear rink men arc to ha\e 
their < v( s on tiicii iVoiit j'.ink men. ai <! 
he ‘guided hy, ami jnesent with them — 
See paiTc 

VV le * ti-.)0|).>, march to iiiusie, a 
in Inc uiiml fu iore the hitti r strim -5 ollj 
conii'hntc LO'tatlv to tlmt iriitoi- 
initv oi |), without vxlncli iio line can 
inmc cin actl}'. Jn Mime rofiiiiK'iiiii tlie 
niu'iic <luc's not play until one btei) ha^ 
hc( n taken. — See Sn.p o^/.* 

PAY, oryv/y n/' f/u anni/y is the sli- 
po:i«l or saiarv allowed ioi each imli- 
\nliial scr\in!; in ihoamiy; lnht O'^ui- 
hliMhcd liy i;o\ ci’niiHiit ni liie 'si.,!* 
KitJO. 

IhVY of tlu‘ Officers. A I- 

tlionL',h much has heen wiiMen, of late, 
on this impoilant hraiicli of ihc jinhlu 
beiMr<', nothiiii; maicnally new has ap- 
jHarml since the jinhhcaiioti of a 
liamphlct in (iKiinlcd, Qbsc.'Va- 
lotfih on the Pncut/orj; Abuses ia the 
Bnfish A/wi/. 'I'hey are suppo.scd to 
have llo\vi. d Irom the pen of ancloqmait 
la\’yer, who was then in the army, and 
V. ho^>e pri\afe virtues, as well as puhhe 
(alfiits, have since raised him jii the 
csiMiiaiioii of t very vvcll-v\isher to the 
constilnlioii and hherUes ol’ (Ircut }Jri- 
tain. \\y lament (hat the Innils of our 
umlci takiiii; should ho too much cir- 
cnm.*.ci il»ed, to ?idmitail tin’ scnsdjle ami 
appropiiale obseiwanoiis which ap.ptar 
ill tiie pai;e.'>. of tliis well -w I in (’ll pamph- 
let. 'J'he JollowiHjL; passa;;e relate.', to 
Pay only. 

‘Mhw (ftJte British Officers. An Faij*- 
lisli olliccr, 111 the opinion of iht; innl- 
tilnde, hears tlie sunie [nojiortiiin to a 
Jj,cjiilenian, as a poor knight of Wind- 
bor does to a conipanion of tlie Older 
of the (.hirter. 

“ 'I’he situation of an ollicer, whose 
services have not been rewardeil hv 
promotion, is truly deplorable. (> .tu 
thrown behind in his circunislanrc'*, hy 
unavoidalile e\pence.s, incoin|i.itih!(‘ 
with his liriances, and his inconie at the 
same time so sma- 11 , that tlie most riL,iil 
selt-deinai c.innoL allot a part for acen- 
iniilation, Ins misery is irr<'vr>cahlc, and 
the ino,i sli”!!*- imsfoiUinc or impru- 
dence, Ills mill : he must cither shut 
liiniseil up from Iiappmcsif and society, 


or inv'oive himself deepir; he mnst. 
iillur liv'ta\\aY ois Inc m ilx- h^ctu- of 
s^-n•^illlllL^ , )r pine in tlic j,! 'ou of '“f- 
siMir. !j‘, hy niieoinriion eiirian^j ce- 
sion, he avoids this Sev Ila siii'l C'harvldls 
ol* poveity, I .■ may exist, imt he can- 
not i.c-;oii to h\e; no k Ci • alion. In the 
walk oi‘ a {.('Hill mar, is willnn his coiu- 
|)i‘-s: JII ■tiu’ im.m lime, yea.i'j md in- 
linnilK', deep mi .lo.Ka, wifii the eha- 
‘i'-inni;: Piiospeet of a vom.Ii sj.cnC 
With ml pit .ciiie, auil 'Mlimnl pitilit, 
and rln’di-mal }>iosj..:L ai an old 
of w.inJ .Old ')l)‘( It. 1; V. 

“ 1 tippi'.i. !•, i.li oriiie^swl'i; hav'S no 
nrivalc piopci.A, .iml .Jii*, r.i:is...p.mil- 
iy, ]iH\c mil hi'c’i j.r mo'i i, wlicllier 
or not I fiav<' fi/.n'ii a luillniil pan-Uait 
•>f thi’ jll-oli r>«*10il,’’ 

111 anwili'r place he sav’’, pa^es 
Jfl, J'h 'JO, wioi inieh IVaIiHj^ and 
(lii;iiilicd pridr, “ Alen v.lnlmvc vir- 
tue ami ialcnls for c\uait niL"; work 
winch IS put into lliui h , •> h-sve 
no! always tertile and proiiu - ive m- 
venlion.s, laiL ticat cveiy tiui);; as im- 
possible and elhmri'ic.d whii'i puseiils 
any *ilarin«4 dilficuliie?. ; and ihe world 
would stand still, ami tveiy .‘jacies of 
iiuprovi iiK'iit lic at an end, it' nature 
ilul mil pruviilt another sot of nun, of 
iriitableand rest less dispositions, lu-t- 
ful under piicv lmm'cs, and ambitious of 
bemi* the iiishniiicius of public advan- 
(a<];<\ It is (his di^nositioii, ami perhaps 
this amhilion, winch lead me to .iddrcss 
nuself to thi’ olliceis of the Ihitish ar- 
my; to deinoiislrate to tticm Imw 
‘'iiametidly, lioin the pie.'^'iU nn.i'rahle 
e-.tahlishim nt of their [lay, and o’Jior 
iil.iniji; ahnses, tliey aic cut olf Ir. u 
ti'eir sluire in llie prospui ities of (’reat 
Britain; — to slmvv to tlicm, how f.ir 
liiis insniim^ ini'*rorlinic is (iwin{j; to 
thoir ahsLiid iiej^lect of their own ad- 
' vantages, ami to endeavour !•) rouso 
I tiiem to a spirited, yet consliliitional 
I demmd, of the jnsk li^lits e‘ Iter most 
nsclnl and laborious ciii/cn.s. At fii'-L 
\ view, this may appear to he a daujimouK 
Mihject, and hivniy incompaithli w.Ji 
the ai hit rary nMi.' ipIcs of militaiy «;o- 
vcrmiK’iit. What is tmmed renif)n- 
stiancc 111 a citizen, is biitipcsed to be 
mutiny in a solflier; hut mutiny I ap- 
])r<-h(-ml to lie conliiiC'l to tlie InCiii h of 
di-ciplinc and .suhordiintion in an in- 
tcjii.,r, towards a suptiior in military 
command. Soldieib do not ^;ive uj) 

‘1 ihoir 
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their ripihis <is iiMfinlx rs of a 

free corninimity; tliev ure Mocoablc to 
civil aiifl iniiiiif'i|)ai util os to 

their o\Mi mart lal < ao'l are, therc*- 

fore, entitled to all t!ie })riMlrL^cs with 
wJiieh a fiee form oI';lo\ enimeiit invests 
every md' idiial: uay, it is to tlieir vir- 
tue iliat all the oilier jrirtsof tl.eeoin- 
miiiiity inusl iiJtiaialiiy trust for the 
enjoyment of their poaroahle jirivi- 
lp;:es. Tor,' as Mr. Ihti {fhe /nfe Lord 
Chatham, and father to th>' prcsuit mi- 
7ikter) in his stron;; liiiurathe eloquenei' 
expressed himself in parliament ; ‘‘ To 
the •virtue of irfie army \^e iuiM lutiior- 
to trunted; to that virtiR-, sniail as the 
army IS, wo must still t rust; and with- 
out that virtue, the loids, tlie com- 
mons, and people of Kiii^land, may in- 
trcneli themselves hehiud parelimeiit up 
to the teeth, but the swiird \Nill fmd a 
passage to tlie vitals of the constitu- 
tion/* 

“Tiiere is nothing really dangorons in 
this sterningly alarnm.'.i trni)». I'he 
people of Kngliind luivedieeu often im- 
posed upon by dark and ilesignim; men, 
to regard the army with a jealous and 
inahgniuiL eye, as the suily tool of ar- 
hiliary p(^^^el^ and the foe of liberty. 
The faiiUs of indi\ iduals ha\c been un- 
thinkingly eluirged on the \\ hole body, 
and the e\e( iitmn of ei\jl justice too 
often iTijuniug military forte (the most 
hatc'fiil and relueiant dutv of an Kiiii- 
]i‘'h soldier), has sown tlie ‘■teds of <lis- 
rord and suspicion Ih tween ^^^o l>!anch- 
cs of the commiiniiy, equallY iieccssaM 
and respeetaide ; helneeii flic lau and 
its protectors, bet\^e(•n tlie j eopU; .uni 
their hrctlireri ami dt*!eudei> But 
iioiwithstaiidlng rids jeal«Mi‘»y, S'» much 
to be lamented, there i<^ notiiing rea- 
sonably to be feared from a standing 
army of double the number (if the prt- 
sent. The army is, I helie\(', as /eahm** jj 
for the real prosi^erity ami freedom of 
Crreat Drilain, as tiny other eollcctive 
body in the nation; it is l>y fier o\mi 
corrupt reprcsciitatiM^, tliat the axe 
has been laid to the root of her liber- 
ties. 

'‘I’lie gtx’Htaiid p-rincipal reason why 
thp deaf ear hassldl been jiresented to 
the petitions of the army, is, because 
no disagrteable consequeurcs liave rr- 
sultcd from the iicj:kct of ilutn. Bar- 
liumeutsees, equally with ourscUts, the 


justice and urgeiiry ofc our expecta- 
tions; the li'gisuilois cf * ireat Britain 
know Aery well, lliaL the jilicers in the 
aimy ciiimot support that appearance, 
w hich is (^pf-rted from gentlemen, and 
that the wlvde establi'^hment of the pay 
is mean and scandalou'^ ; but wi* hav(3 
nc\('r })ri)vcd to ibi'in, that it is requi- 
site in policy to redress gricAances ; we 
liave trusiod al«»nc* to the force of truth 
and juslici', whu h Seldom have pleaded 
successfully in anv jinblic assembly of 
incii, nid''ss nccLssity and inteiest siip- 
poiicd them ; and so far are these fioin 
lioingoiir adxoc.itcs iu tlic present case, 
that our own folly turns them as argu- 
im'uts and weapons against us. 

“ When inlatuatioii thus jircviils o\er 
common sens*', and tlie vanity of youth 
is soAxiug thorns for tlie pillow of age; 
when the glitter ol' a biass gorget ctYacts 
even the solid lustre of gold; ai.d the 
sush, that too just omhlc.ii of an empty 
purse, is prcu'na d to the scarf or toga; 
IS it Avondertul that parliament should 
not icch*ess the jiricAimccs of the army ^ 

‘‘A member of thi' U of C — 

1 can no nioie IIac wit limit a place or 
pcusit'ii, than a petness wil limit a nuu:- 
Cfiroui, or a chamber mud ’'illimit her 
percjuiMiCs. 'fhe iiad ^ oIjm'jac this, 
and raise ih-* prico ot liicir ('ommodi- 
Cks; the money-doalers Icx^cr t!.e in- 
Icre^t of tliLirinmi^; ibo man n tact ur- 
cTs double the (,f th( .. labour; 

the hiisbaiuhnau icfuses to filough the 
land, and tlie marii or the sea; till llio 
farmer and tiie men haiit. keep iqi 'he 
proportion berw’c^*n the value of lufiney 
and the iircessiticfs of lil'e. The stadiei* 
jiioue, witli hollow eve ainl laggard 
cheek, smile- contented on his scarlet, 
hateii by the fiopulacc, as the snpjHised 
lo(/l of despotism, yet neghded by go- 
vernment as the voluiiUiry and unwor- 
thy slave. 

*' The crown, indeed, very Avi-sely avails 
Itself of the spirit, or ratlier folly, of 
the times; ami as a nurse, Avith a had 
breast, hiishe . a staiving infant with a 
rattle, ir rings all the charures on hiick- 
raiiiand buttons, and buttons and buck- 
ram, to pU'use the wanuas of Black- 
heath and \Vimblcd«ti, and to spread 
wider the ■ mitagion of the si arlrt farr, 
which is nearly synoiiimous with the 
gaol distemper, 

Butchci's meat and bread arc, at 
• present 
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present, four times the prices they were 
'when the pay wus first established, and 
c\erv absolute neressnry of life in llie 
same proportion; from tlie (iecrease of 
ihc value of iiout v, the ('Mc^tsive coui- 
lucrce and riches of the kingdom, and 
the «/reat taxes which have since bet-n 
lair) on every article ot universal con- 
sumption. A shilhuL*; and ('is^hteen 
pence ptr day ^our author speaks of 
1775) is no^\ the common rate of la- 
bour: mfclmuics’, ;vnd journeunen- 

tradesnien of all denoininaiions, ^xacL 
at least two slillllnt?s and bi*il-.i-crown 
from their I'luplo^crs; and so inade- 
(jiiutc arc : .-u tlu se :uhiuirmal prices 
to tl'.e c\p(.u<’cs of liviuo, 'jat popula- 
tion d<icreascs, ajid tin km^iiom is 
cmaci:U(‘d f»Y eoutmiial and alarmint; 
niiiiiratlojis. As Iumu y stalks on with* 
more (iroeressue shales, the wants of 
mankin<l are multjnlicd; they, in eon- 
scMpium, refu'‘e then labour till i hose 
new wants are supplied; well kiiowiii", 
lhai the diii’cront maa s-^aries and lux- 
uries of life, to which I heir labour is 
direeted, e.mnoL stand still, but must 
wait oil tlu'ir nod : tins change not 
projuiJiei.il to their employers, who 
eliai'^e it, with interest, on manufac- 
tures and coiniiif'dities, which they sell 
reripiocally to each other, and to land- 
holders; which last, to supply the de- 
ficiencies and tlie calls of new' luxuries, 
raise tluMi* farms, ami pur them into 
the liaiids of opulent monopoli/ers : 
these, uniformly altaclied U) their own 
interests, make up, in tlielr turns, for 
the cxtiaonlMiary rents, and the ift- 
creased rspeiice of ciiltnation and 
iiton''lls, by raising the corn to exorbi- 
tant puces; which, when the poor arc 
unable to purchase, tlicy transport to 
foreign roimirirs, notwithstaiuhno; the 
constant laws wliicli pass to prevent 
them. 

“ In tills active and mutable scene, in 
this fermentation of commerce, amidst 
the inrnimcrable imcntions and chica- 
neries of men, to evade poverty, and 
to aeijiiiro riches, whilst the natural 
proLOX'^s of society is fabricating con- 
timi.!i changes, and these changes lm\e 
ohli‘ji:c<! men, of all denominations, ro 
fall into new channels of operation; in 
this long chain of human necessities, 
which have increased and fattened on 
cadi othcr^ still rising, but rising in 


equable proportions (as a tune is still 
the same, though played on a higher 
key), what must be tlie lot of one link 
which sticks fast in so rapid a wheel? 
Like a ohip which is aground in a tem- 
pest, it must lie s|)ccdily destroyed. 
To say that this is unfortunately the 
case uf the liritisli army, is not to have 
discovered a woiiderfiil enigma; it is 
indeed the str.mded and dismasted 
hulk; who, while the fleet around, wdth 
the use of -ails and uidtleis, fight safely 
against flu timiulliuuih conflict, is dash- 
ed against the rocks into ten thousand 
pieces. Pa:\.' 23. • * 

It is only upon the useful and valua- 
I f»lo part of the army that all its griev- 
1 auccb fall, 'fo the ^tripling of the 
peaceable parade, it is the limbo of va- 
j mry; to the veteran of the field, it is a 
! path sown with thorns. The gay young 
I ei.Mgn, wi'h support and interest, is 
I like a vcbsel in j'ort, sleeping on the 
I peaceful bosom of tlie waters, and 
! tlauiiting with her streamers: the old 
j and neglected ollicer is tin* dismasted 
hulk, driving with the blast, and light- 
ing with the billows." Page 31. 

I In page(>7 wc find the following pas- 
j sage, wdueh formr, a part of a proposed 
I petition to the House of Commons, and 
; w hich is couched, not only in terms the 
'I most rcs[)ectlul, but is also dictated by 
that strong attachment to cou'^titution- 
al rights; for the support of which the 
supposed author has, on many occa- 
sions, displayed so imicli eloquence. 

“ The great rtches, which, through the 
!j extension of commerce ^ind conquest, 
jl have flowed in upon Great Ih llain from 
so many sources, the consequential de- 
; crease (tf the value of money, the pro- 
I gress of luxury, with many other co- 
j operating causes, have so entirely 
I changed the hystein of things since the 
j iir*'t establishment of liie pay ; the 
. prices of all the absolute necessaries uf 
I life have augmcntrtl in so prodigious a 
1 ratio ; so iriany new wants have arisen, 
' by custom confirmed into necessities, 
’ that what was originally granted by the 
I nation, as a proper indepeiulenci^ to 
j support the dignity of the army, is now 
I absolutely iucompatihle vvitli the fuKil- 
I ment of such intention, in all the iniii- 
lary degrees under a regiment; and is, 
ill the subaltern ranks, altogeiher in- 
adequate to the single article of sub- 
sistence, 
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sisteuco, Indrjjc iulcnt of tlif muny ex- 
pellees inciirriMl, iii r«in»- 

pluiiice ^vIlll the n irul.itjoii.s of iiiiht.u v 
parfidc, Without wJiieh an ariii^ (ainiot 
exist. 

The truth of tlicserirciim'itaiicos is 
of such public noloricLy, thutwc think 
it uruuerhsary to eiilai^e upon them, 
iTiorc c>jje< tally liC'lore this august as- 
seinhly, where e very intlividuul must 
l)c pL'ilectly aeijuaintcd willi points, 
which so nearly concern the public uel- 
fai e. 

We cannot help seeing, widi chayrin 
and «inortilicatMon. that ilie salaries of 
all the servanls of the nation in civil 
trusts; the ein()lninenl.s of ewiy spe*- 
cles ot public business ha\e, in some* 
ineasnie, kept pa<*e with thediangesof 
the tiiiKS (the iinny alone excejiled); 
and that, in consequciua* (if such dis- 
tribution, there is no e<jnable propor- 
tion ohscM’ved helween ee.il ami iniiilary 
trusts of e(|uivnh'nt in'porla.e e to the 
state; \ast sinus bdng annn.dly ap]»rt;- 
pi'iatid to the su|j)M/rt of tin- holdcis ol 
I he former, in all tiu' hivuues ol life, 
while the latter are snlVering all the 
rifroiirs of in cessity and poNciiy. 

lie lluMi coneludi's, in llu* true tc- 
nour and eoii.^titut'onal nieaniiDi of a 
well-grounded .ipphe.ilan : — “ It is th< 
absolute sting ol’ i.<\\'S',it\, and not 
any mnimoiis or ilhjii sinni, wh.ieh 
die tales tills plain and pointt.d nu oio- 
rial. We aie deeply impressetl vMth 
tile sense of the sac.ed ties winch liiilv 
men togt t her under tin, antlioii’y of tlie 
laws; and we^fuay, ihaL the unfeiteini 
language of tinth iij«y not be mi-takiii 
for the gauntlet of defiance, whieh we 
iie\e. tan ilirow clow u but to the ene- 
mies of our conntiy.” , 

Full I* VY. The pecuniary allow ance 
which is made to olliccrs and non-com- 
luissioncd oibcers, without iin\ deduc- 
tion whatsoever. Since the abolition 
of arrears, which tnok ]dacc in 17 '.)?, 
co^mli^siuned and w’arrani (dlicrr'-, iN:e. 
(those belonging to ihe.ijlinids cxccpuil; 
receive their full pay, or daily subsist- 
ence. The piivalc soldu-,.-' arc snl.;ect 
to lempoiaiy ileilueiujiis, lor vhe inn- 
pose of appropriating jiait of t Inn pay 
and allowances to tiie exjH nce of tlicir 
messes, including \cgclabU»«, xS:c. and j 
to a stoppage, not exceedin;!; !v. (nl per 
week, for ueceaWiics; which bloppuge j 


is to bci accounted for monthly, as 
stated in the Kegidations of 1st Sc^p- 
tember, ITOo, and the romaimler being 
1.*>. (>•'/. must, be paid wei’kly to each 
‘ lidier, siKiject to the arcustomed de- 
duction for washing, and for articles to 
ele.ni ins clothing and appointments. 

The full pay of the Uritisli army is 
given in advances on the 25th of e\cry 
month, and accounte d for to govern- 
ment by the sc'vcral district and regi- 
mental jiaymastc'rs, through army 
agents apiioiiiled for that purpose. — 
Non-commissioiu d olliccrs and pri- 
vate soldieis, serving as marines, aie 
not liable to any dediietion whatso- 
t'vcr fioin their full ]!av, on account 
of iirovi^ions. — See W.iiraiU^ dated 
dih of lo'bniarv, 170P. It will he 
, furl her ohst rved, that altliongh the 
armv is now pa’nl ils lull pay, in ron- 
sefjii.'iic.* of the abolition of tbc disiiiu*- 
tion bi'wf'cn suli'dsteia t' and arie.n's, 
tli.it pav is ij. ertheU'Ss '■nbn’t t. to the 
usu.i! d'*durtions on ’'count »>f pound- 
age*, hospital, and a.a ^‘'c' War- 

lanl, d ited 2.)ih of .fann.iiy, 17'Kh 'fliis 
Will (xplain the mntilatid atipearance 
oi tin* diffe.eni rates of pay. Tims, a 
c.iptain of infaiilry, who \n nominally 
suppose ij to receive 10’.. per diem, gets 
onlv 5//. the Itf. goliig foi* the above 
dc'diiciioij';. 'Fhe full pay of the subal- 
reiii o*beers has been v ery judiciously 
ineioaM'd, but that of the captains, iVc. 
remains as it . was in the leign of (iucen 
Aiua*. — I ’or the. several rates of full 
p.iv, \'c. --^ce ^hUiartf Fintincc. 

Pay Fr.) Troops were, not paid 

among the Koni.uis till IIJO years after 
the foundation of Home. Antecedent 
to that pciiod, each soldier found his 
own dollies and subsistence, wdiich was 
done without imieh iM(*oiivenienee or 
expenee, because no wars weie entered 
bito that rnulried it nccc'-sary to march 
armies to a'lv distance from the capital. 
l»ut w lu'ii Kome exlendi-d her conquests 
beyond the houmiaries of Italy, it tluu 
became expedient and unavoidable to 
pay those men that went upon foreign 
service. Tlie pay was, at first, very 
small, and gradually iiicrea-^ed with the 
increase of llonian Kmjiire. Itwonhl 
be sii peril uous to enter into any detail 
on this head; it may be baidy neces- 
sary to state, that tin* pay and subsist- 
ence of troops should be so settled as 
' . alvvavs 
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;ilvvays to aiKn-d the soliljor siillirioiil 
.to bo ooinfortnble. "I’lie Homans made 
it a rule, as we do in our service, to 
pnnido too(i, obitbes, iire-arms, aiul 
tents, lor tlioir troops; as alro corn ft)r 
tlie cavalrv ; and reasoindjlt; deduoiions 
^^erc made Tor ilnii purpose. ^00 Pay 
of the British Arini/. 

Pay of lha army in [ndia. Tlic pay- 
nieiits arc nnnlc at lieii"al, in Sonant 
iii|K cs at yv. Or/. lMadras'<, in paj^odas 
at dv. Poinbay nipi’cs at ‘Js. iui. 

[i\. li. do c.isli ~ 1 lanain; 10 fa- 
iianis n 1 pafifoila.] J’or fnrtluT par- 
ticulais see Anatiurmnd. for the Army 
in. Indi/ty published by Stock dale in 
1706. 

Ha ff-\'\Y, ((J( mi-sot f/r, dcmi-pai/e, Fr.) 
a compensation or tetainiiiii:; Ice wlih'h 
is «ivpn to ollieirs who ha\c-* retiied^ 
Iroin the scrvii'c flir()n<;li aj;c, inability, 
^:c. or wlio have been placed upon that 
list in consc({uence of a j 2 ;cneral rcilut- 
tion of ihc forces, or a partial draftimj!:. 
ikr. of the particular corps to whicli 
they bclonj;cd. The half pay hcconrics 
due on the 'ioth of .lane, and on the 
'ioth of Dec< mber in each year, but it is 
seldom issued untd three months after 
the expiration of eai h of those peinxls. 
'riu' only public dcdiuMion from the* 
half pay is the pounda|[rc, two and an 
lialf per cent. — See AliUlarif Finana. 

Irish HalJ-Vw, F\ cry oijiccr upon 
tlie Irish ('stablislinieni, wIk'Ii reduced 
to half-pay, must swear to, and su^n 
the following cerlilicate: — 

County of \ of fool, came 

) this day before me, and 
made oatli, that he is no otherwise pro- 
vided for by any coimnission or employ- 
ment, civil or military, in his majesty’s 
service, than by lialf pay on tlic csta- 
blishmentof Ireland, and is on no other 
establishment of half pay. 

Ollicer^s ? Sworn before me this 
Name. > I^‘iy of * 

N. 11. To he sworn in .ramiary, April, 
.luly, and October, in every year. 

Vucant-Vw. When an otlicer sells 
out of tlic British army, and takes what 
are calleil commissions in succession as 
part of the ]iMrchase money, he be- 
comes entitled tt> pay and iiucrest on 
the same for six months, or until they 
ha\e been disposed of, within that pe- 
riod. ’J’his pay or allowance is called 
vacant pay; and it is necessary for the 


person wlio holds such commissions, to - 
w rite a letter to the ai^ent of the reoi- 
ineiir, dir(*cting; him to apply to the se- 
cretary at war fur the same. The form 
of this letter may he seen in the Ilegi- 
mcntal Companion. 

N. B. 'flic incu'cisc of the subaltern's 
subsistence by warrant, does not alfcct 
the vacant pay. 

FAY-MAS'l’Fl?, f/mw/fr,Fr.)is he 
who is intriistid with the nionc}, and 
has the charge of paying the regiment. 
He has no other commission in the line. 
Ills ]>ay is i.>s. per day. 

When a per'^on is r^conimendtd by 
the colon*'! of a i'cginu:nt to be pay- 
master, the following form is neces- 
sary : — 

A. B. siinatioii in life, 
a sureties, and I referees. 

• HfA'iWrf Pay-vast rR, an ollicer ap^ 
pointed for the belli' r inanageiiioiit of 
the jnt(*rior concei ns of the army, when 
the regiments, tS:c. arc on home service. 

Pavvast I'K-Ornernl oftkcjorces, 

lliiihl Ibm. Henry Fox, (afterwards 
Lord Hoilandj. 

June tub, 1705, llight Hon. Charles 
Townsheiid. 

7^ugusl Qd, 1700, Bight Hon. Lord 
North, (afterwards Farl of Guihiford), 
and (icorire C’ooke, Fst|. 

Dee. 0(1, 1707, Right Hon. Thomas 
TovMishcnd, i ice lionl ?s^uth. 

June olh, . ‘jd, (leoigc C ooke, F.>'“{j- 
flied. 

June lUh, 1708, Right lion. Rich- 
ard Bighy. 

nlareh 80th, 1782, Riglit Hon. F.d- 
liiund Burke. 

July 2rth, 1782, Right Hon. Isaac 
Barre. 

April 8th, 1783, Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 

Dec. SOth, 1783, Right Hon. W. 
Grenville (now^ Lord Grenville), to 
vaIiuiii was added 

March 27th, 171W, Lord Mulgravc*. 

August lotli, 1780, Marquir* of Gra- 
ham, Ohwv Difke of Montrose), vice 
Mr. Grenville. 

Feb. 20th, 1801, 1'ljomas Steele, es((. 
Right Hon. Geoige (’aiming, esrp 

Slarch 20t]i, 1801, Silvester Douglas, 
Esq. now' liorcl Glcnbervie. 

1804, HiJey Addington. 

Right Hon. George Rosc^ Right lion. 
Lord Charles Somerset. 

Pay- 
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Payma‘<tf.r of j\Iorincs, We have 
already iiuaitioiied under the article 
Marine, that thcio is one paymaster 
appointed to superintend the distribu*- 
tlon oFall nionios wiiicli arc issued for 
the corps of marine.'-. 

Dcputjj PA'i Master of Marines. The 
deputy paymaster, at cadi cli\ision, is to 
pas** liJM iiccoinits with llie paymaster at 
the cud of every month, and to deliver a 
gemaal account of all monies re - eixed 
and paid within that time, accompanied 
by voudici's except in siirli instances 
where the nature of the disbursements 
ivilUmly allov/^jf rpianeily vouchers. 

The deputy paynia'tcr, :ii each of the 
diu.iion?, is not to issue subsistence or 
arrears to coinmissioiu (lollicers(or their 
attoriiies) till they have rccci\ed oilicial 
iiiforniatioii lioui the nan me pay-oflico 
•in London, t!:.ii such oAicers (or their 
altornies) arc duly entitled theitlo. 

The deputy paynin‘*ler, at such of the 
dixisious, is lo issue money to the first 
squad hcijciuit once e\ cry week, to pay 
subsistence and consolid.ited allowances 
to such non-commissioned olliccrs and 
privates as may be at <|uarters, on bis 
producing an account of money due U> 
each company lor the time, attested by 
the commanding oiUcer, adjutant, and 
first squad bcrjeaiit, which will enable 
the deputv paymaster to transmit regu- 
larly, every week, to the marine pay- I 
oilice in London, a list •.led up accord- 
ing to form. 

The deputy paymaster, or the person 
whom he shall appoint as his clerk, shall 
constantly attend tlie muster, which w ill 
enable him to transmit a cortecL month- 
ly statement to the marine pav-ollice in 
Loiidoii, of monies issued lor subsist- 
ence and consolidated allow aiicc to uoii- 
commissioiied olliccrs and privates. 

The deputy paymaster, at each of the 
divisions, is to pay contingent, barrack, 
and infirmary c.xpences incurred, on re- 
eeiving the cmnma»ding ollicer^s war- 
rant for so doing, and must take receipts 
for the amount. * 

When marines are removed from one 
division to anotlicr, the deputy paymas- 
ter,* at the place from whence they de- 
part, is to send an attested list of each 
man’s debt to the dcjiuty paymaster at 
the head quarters to v'liicli tlicy arc or- 
dered, who is to give him credit for the 
amount, and whicli will be allowed iiim 
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by the paymaster in London, on a cor- 
rect copy of the debts being iransmitUil 
with the said deputy paymaster’s month- 
ly statements. 

'J’hc deputy paymaster, at each of tlie 
divisions is to issue money lo ollicers 
ordered from ipiarters to recruit (on re- 
ceiving tlie commanding ollicer’s war- 
rant fur so doing, and not otherwise) 
which sums will be allowed him by the 
paymaster in JiOndon, on the oliicer’s 
receipt being transmitted with the de- 
puty paymaster’s monthly statement; 
and on their being lecalled, an account 
of money paid them will be sent by the 
paymaster to the deputy pa;) master of 
the division to which they belong, who 
will setllc the same, and give the said 
recruiting ollicor eiedit for what maybe 
due to liiin, sending back to the pay- 
master a re-st.Ttcd account with a receipt 
for the credit; and where il appears the 
oiliccr is indebted to tlie public, an ac- 
kuowleflgeinciit of that debt nmsl be 
signed by the oiticcr. 

All c'*iiTespoiirlcnce to, and from, the 
deputy payimistcrs is to be carried on 
tlnough the maiinc pay-oHice in Lon- 
don; and any apivlications and repre- 
sentations relative to div isioiial business, 
if they appear of sutiicient imiiornince 
to the paymaster of iimnucs, are to be 
forwarded to tlio secretary of the ad- 
miralty, accompanied w ith such obser- 
vations as may, to the best of liis judg- 
ment,* tend to place the matter in n 
clear light. 

yJr///^-P\Y-orricr, at Whitehall. 

Navy - Pay - oi i- ick, in Somerset- 
llouse. , 

Vay-BUIs.' Tliesc bills are distin- 
guished according to the luitiire of the 
service for which they are given. Ev cry 
captain of a troop or company receives 
a regular weekly account from his ser- 
jeant, of money to be advanced for the 
etfectives of such troop or company; 
and on the 2 Ltli day in each month he 
makes out a monthly one for the |>ay- 
niaster, who makes out a general ab- 
stract for the agent. The paymaster- 
general’s estimate is likewise called the 
pay-bill. 

Vay-LisIs. The iqonthly accounts, 
which are transmitted by the several re- 
gimental and district paymasters to their 
agents on the 2jlh of each inuiilli, are 
so lermed. 

% Pay- 





VxY~RoIkj the same as P.\Y-Lists. 

PAY-Serjeant. — See Serjeant. i 

PAYE, Fr. the pay of the troops; 
the money whicli every captain of a 
troop or company receives, a! the close 
of the month, for the non-coniiiiission- 
ed ofiirers and [)rivatcs under his com- 
mand ; — wc Ciill it monthly distribution. 

PAYER-GuMf, lud. the lower ptiss. 
Gaiit is the general term for pass. 

PAYS, Fr. country, locality, ground. 

Pays, Fr. TIus word is variously 
applied by the French in a figurative 
sense: Par let', on juger, a me de Fai/Sy 
to speak or decide at random. 

Gainer Pays, {vuidcr le pays, Fr.) 
to leave a country; to go voluntarily 
into exil«. Gagner pays likewise means 
to gain ground. Avancer 'pays may be 
used ill the same sense. 

' /{«^/7*e-PAYS, Ft. to speak wide of 
the subject. 

r«>rr-pAYs, Fr. a familiar phrase 
among the Frencli, signifying to escape. 

Pays cunquis, Fr. This term was aji- 
plied by tlie Frencli to those countries 
and ti acts of territory which had been 
ceded to France by treaty; as Lorraiii: 
or had been conquered by force of arms; 
as Ypres, Tournay, Gaud, Ostend, and 
several other towns, from the reign of 
Louis XIII. 

pAY'^-roMptj, Fr. confined, inclosed, 
or intersected countries. Marshal Saxe 
has observed, that it is impossible to 
lay down any specific rule relatiic to 
tlie niiinagement of troops in countries 
of this descriptidn. An intelligent and 
able ollicer will be governed by the na- 
ture of tlic%!;rouiid in which he is to not; 
and as under these circumstances, the 
contest will consist chiefly of a war of 
posts, and of desultory engagements, (in 
which the most obstinate will be gene- 
rally the most successful^) it will be in- 
cumbent upon every military man to re- 
collect, that he must never advance, 
without having previously secured means 
for a retreat, ainl .being constantly 
guarded on his flanks, to prevent the 
fatal consequences of surprize and am- 
buscade. Although the latter precau- 
tions arc principally attended to by the 
general of an army, every partisan or of- 
ficer commanding a detachment, should 
be more or less alive to the many mis- 
chiefs which must ensue from careless- 
ness and inattention. It w'ou^d be super- 


fluous to point out what troops are best 
calculated to act in a close or intersected 
country. Every military man must know', 
that mountainous and close countries, or 
intersected lands, are best adapted to in- 
fantry inanomvres, and that cavalry can 
only act, with safety and effect, in an 
open country. The solidity of this ol>- 
servation has probably been the cause of 
so much improvement in light artillery, 
and in rifle corps. The latter, indeed, 
by the use which has been made of their 
particular weapon, and the d<?sultory 
execution of it on service, have 
cicntly shewn, that no army ought to 
move without them. 

Pays-suwwc, Fr. a low piece of land 
or ground; but which has, nevertheless, 
no water. 

.PAY^SA^S, Fr. peasants. 

PEACE has been represented aIlcgo«* 
rically as a beautiful female, holding in 
her liund a wand or ro(l towards the 
earth, over, a hideous serpent, and keep- 
ing her other hand over her face, as un- 
w'illing to behold strife or war. By some 
painters she has been represented liold- 
ing in one hand an olive branch, and 
leading a lamb and a wolf yoked by 
their necks, in the other; others again 
have delineated her with an olive branch 
in her riglit hand, and u cornucopia, or 
horn of plenty, in her left. 

A very celebrated icmple wasrrccted 
for the goddess of peace at Homo, wliicU 
was furnished with most of the rich vases 
anil curiosities taken out of the temple 
of the Jews at Jerusalem. In this Lerrin 
pie she was represented as a fine lady, 
endowed with a great deal of sweetness 
and good nature, crowned with laurel 
interwoven, holding a caducous, or 
Mcrcur/s snaky staff, in one hand, and 
a nosegay of roses and ears of corn, in 
the other. 

The tempk* of Peace, built by Ves- 
pasian, was .*J00 feet long, and 1200 
broad. Josephus says, that all the ra- 
rities which rncgi travel through the 
world to see, wcio deposited in this 
temple. 

Peace, (tranqnilitt‘,Vr.) rest, silence, 
quietness; the direct opposite to war; 
and when the Iwtttcr prevails, the ulti- 
mate object of every contest. 

Peace establishment, signifies the re- 
duced number of elTective men in the Briy 
tisli army, according to the varit>us for- 
4 0 mations 
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mations of corps. Thus one regiment 
may be 1(?00 strong in time of u and 
only (500 in time of peace. Wlience 
arises the distinction between rear and 
pcttcc estahlipliments. The standing 
army ol* Great Uritain, according to 
law, ctmsist« of that force only which 
is lit'pL lip in time of peace, and wliich 
is cdiifiiieil to a specific nninber of regi- 
infiits. J''\cry regiment, beyond the re- 
gulated miniber, during a war, is liable 
to be reduced; and all within it are 
said to be out of I be break. 

Ph'DliA, IntL a foot soldier. 

lUwVSAXTS, persons who till tlie 
ground, and are otlicrways employed 
in agricultural occupations. IMany ad- 
vantages may be derived to an army by 
B proper attention being giicntothis 
class of men. They can, in general, 
afl‘ord excellent information respecting 
the situation, soil, and resources, of a 
counti-y; and they make excellent 
guides, provided you can secure their 
iidelity by paying them well, and by 
taking proper Iiostages. Peasants are 
very u«>oful in apprehending deserters, 
especially when an army is in the neigh- 
bourliuod from which recruits may have 
been drawn. — They are likewise of the 
greatest utility in fatigue-duties; in the 
formation of lines, &c. 

PKCTOJIAL, {Pecloral, Fr.) a breast 
plate. This word is dtri\ ed from the 
Latin, Peclorale. Among the Romans 
the poorer soldiers, w’ho w^erc rated un- 
der a thousand drachms, instead of the 
lorica or brigantine (a leathern coat of 
mail) wore a,pectoralc, or breast-plate 
of thin brass, about V2 fingers square. 
Some modern troops, such us the cui- 
rassiers, &c. wear pectorals for the 
direct purposes of defence and bodily 
protection ; but in general small ornu- 
ineiital plates with clasps, have been 
substituted. 

To PECUIATE, to rob the public. 

PECULATIOX, (peculaty Fr.) the 
crime of pilfering any thing, either sa- 
cred or public, particiflarly public ino- 
ney, by a person w ho has the manage- 
ment or custody thereof. This crime is 
piTiiistmlile in the heirs of the original 
delinquent. Under peculation may be 
considered not only the monies w)iich 
are eml)ezzled or misapplied by com- 
missioned, iion-coinTiiissioiied, and war- 
rant otiicerS| but the public stores^ pro- 


visions, arms, and aiiiinunitioii, &c. 
which may be sold for private einolu- 
!i ment. The articles of war, are very 
|! specilic on this head, (see Sect. X 111.) 

I and the o()L'asional examples which have 
I been made by governinent, of a crime 
j that cannot he too scrupulously watcli- 
} ed, or too !iea\ily punished, ought to 
deter individuals from sacrificing public 
■ integrity to private views. They ought 
I ti> ivmeinhcr, that like the sw'ord of 
j Damocles, an exchequer writ hangs 
I over the head of every man whose ao 
I counts have not been finally audited 
! and passed, and that it may iall on 
j tlie next, generation, although he may 
j escape himself, unless he or his descen- 
!; dants get llieir quietus in a bill of in- 
;! domnity. 

ij PEIX'NTA, money; a deity in the 
jl heathen mythology; and (though not a 
jl goddess personified among them) the 
;| most powerful ascendant the moderns 
I know. 'J'he Romans held that she pre- 
I sided over riches, and that she had a son 
[ named whom they adored 

' in the hopes of growing rich. 

I Fucunia. The Roman oiliccrs and 
I sohhers were accustomed to leave their 
1 pecuniary savings w here the eagles were 
: lodged, conceiving that spot to be the 
j most secun*, because it was held to be 
I the most sacred among soldiers. From 
I this conception V'^egetius has drawn the 
I follow ing conclusion Miles dcinde qui 
I svtnpsU suos scit ajmd signa depositos^ 
j de desLrendo nil cogitat, magis diligit 
! signii, pro Hits in acie fortius dimicat, 
j The soldier, of course, who has lodged 
i his properly or savings with the stand- 
I ards, never thinks of deserting; but is, 
j on the contrary, more attached to those 
! standards, and iiglils for them in battle 
j wiih increased strength and intrepi- 
I dity. The standard-bearer liad al- 
! ways the charge of these pecuniary de- 
I posits; but as this standard-bearer, to 
use the words of a French author, was 
not always proof against corruption, 
these sacred deposits sometimes shared 
tlic fate of otlier pledges which were 
equally sacred, or ought, at least, to be 
so. Modern agents and paymasters 
may learn, from thi«5 article, that if a 
soldier is honestly done by, his courage 
and fidelity will always equal, nay, fre- 
quently exccedi the duties of his pro- 
lession. 
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PECUNIUS, u deity of the ancient { 
Prussians, in liunour of whom they kept ' 
a tire lighted with oak perpetually burn- ; 
iiig. A priest constantly al lended, and if , 
tlie fire happened to go out Ay his neg- ! 
lect, he was insiaiitly put to death. — i 
When it thundered, tlicy imagined that i 
their grand priest conversed wilh their ' 
god, and for that rea'»on they fell pios- 
trate on the earth, praying for season- , 
able weather. 

PK I )K 1{ !• no, PATTA 11 KRO, a Por- 
, tiigucse term, signifying a small sort of 
cannon, which is partieiilarly used on i 
the qiiurUT deck of ships, to hie or | 
throw forth stones, or broken iron, upon 
boarding parties. This word has been ! 
adopted Jiutli by the Preiich and Kiig- >j 

hsh. I 

J^ErJOMETKR {Pedowhre, Fr.) a ij 
xnatheinalical iusniunciit, composed of,! 
various wheels with teeth, which by j 
means of a chain fastened to a man’s j 
foot, or to the wheel of a chariot, ad- ' 
vance a notch each step, or each revo I 
liuion of the wheel, and the number I 
being marked at the e(|go of eacli wlieel, | 
the paces may he niiuibertd, or the dis- 
tance from one place to another be ex- 
actly measured. 

PEGS, (cficvUUSy Er.) pointed pieces 
of wood, used to fasten the cords of a 
tent. 

PET \T)AK, Ind. a guaid to accom- 
punv a prisoner at large. 

PEISA, Jnd. cash. " 

PEISllWAlI, a minister or supreme 
magistrate in the Mahratta empire, to 
whom the civil authorities of the state 
are delegated. 

PERR, liid. Monday. 

1*E1J‘>MEEE, Er. a" French adverb, 
from which is derived the English term 
Pellniell, signifying, confusedly, in dis- 
order, in licaps, &c. i 

PELICAN, Fr, an ancient piece of 
artillery which carried a six pound 
weight of ball, and weighed two thou- 
sand four hundred pounds, 

PELLE de bois simjde, Fr. a wooden 
shovel. I 

PELOTR a Jetty Fr. Pelote literally j 
means the bottom of a pincushion, a I 
ball, &c. It is hcr’e used to signify a 
species of combustible ball, wliicli serves 
to throw iiglit in a fosse or elsewhere. 
'I'hc composition is pitch one part, sul- 
phur tlnee parts^ to one poupd of salt- 


petre. The whole is well iniwd toge- 
ther, and incormrated witli tow, fiom 
which the pehjtes are made. Tlje words 
pciatou and jdatonn, are formed fioiu 
pcloie, signifying any thing collected or 

ul u-g<*iher, as a worsted ball, &c. may 

'PELOTON, Fr. plato)n. 

Rompre (c Pi.ioiov, Fr. a platoon 
being geiiorally considered us u sid)divi- 
sion, ro/nprr le pehtjn siguities to bre.ik 
inti} sections. 

Former ti Pnoiox, Vr. to double 
lip or form suIkIIx isi-m. , • 

Pki.oion ^/l, A/o7(7f', Fr. a platoon or 
C(»mp.iny ‘•et uj) as a model to otliers. 
It wao ciistoniar>, dm mg tin* iiioMarchy 
of Franco, and tlio j»amo i nstoin most 
prohablv prevails at present, to have in 
th,o ditiiMcnL garrisons a select bodv of 
this description. It consisted of a given 
luuiiber of men, wlio wore cliosen out 
of the several companies of a regiment, 
as being remarkable, not only for their 
size and appearance, but also for tlieii* 
expertness in the eA’olnlioiis and exer- 
cise of the musqiiel. Whenever any al- 
teration took place in the iiianamvrcs 
or firings, by order of the war-minister, 
these wi*re first practised by the pat- 
tern platoon, troop, or coinpuiiy. All 
tlie Serjeants and corporals belonging to 
other corps, were obliged to be pi cseiit 
at tbe.se drills or exercises, in order to 
become thoroughly masters of the new 
rub s and regulations, and to he enabled 
to instruct the soldiers of their respec- 
tive regiments. A .squad^of otl'uers, 
under tlie direction of the major, (as the 
former were under that of the luljulant 
or bcrjeaut-nmjor, according to circum- 
stances,) was also formed under the 
sanie principles. We have no siicli ge- 
neral order amongst us. We frequent- 
ly say a pattern-regiment y but this is an 
expression of mere courtesy ; a compli- 
ment paid to sonic particular corps, and 
by no means implying a nece.s'-uy that 
others should follyw its example. The 
5'^d, for iiibtaiicf, may he called a pai* 
tern-repmenty hut it does not tiiereforc 
follow, that the Ijnd or the dth, or any 
other regiment, should be drilled and 
exercised after the manner of the 5'^d. 
We would even venture to predict, tliat 
unless Geiieial Moore commanded the 
district, deviations would occur. In ad- 
dition to this article, we think it light 
40 2 to 
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to State what was universally done, 
during rlu’ Frcncli monarchy. When 
onicers, who Iiacl hem absent on leave, 
during the winicr months, relumed to 
quarlcrs on the first of May, they were 
obliged to go through the whole drill, 
from the fii clock, \c. inilil the first of 
J line. They w u e exercised on the ram- 
parts, or on the barrack parade, by the 
inajor of the regiment, in the presence 
of the soldiers. This will account for 
the knowledge, as far as technical ac- 
quirement goes, which is to be found in 
almost every rreiich olficer of the old 
school. • 

pKLOTONNi, «:r, Fr. formed into a 
platoon. 

Pli.otonner, Fr. to gather together, 
to get into groupes. 

St l*ELOTONNEU, Fr. to fomi into a 
platoon. 

PF.LTA, in antiquit y, a kind of buck- 
ler, small, light, and more manageable 
than tlie Parma which was used tiy the 
Amazons, according to Virgil, and re- 
sembled the moon in his first quarter, 
according to Servins. 

Pelt a. 'rhis small shield or buckler 
was also used by the Maredoniaus, Cre- 
tans, Africans, and ancu nt Spaniards. 
Those who carrii'd shields of this de- 
scription vvero called Pcltatos. 

PEXAL (Pmfl/c,-Fr.), any decree 
or law which subjects individuals, &c. 
to penalties, lienee code penal; Ics 
loir pena/ca: the penal code; the pe- 
nal laws. Of late years the British ser- 
vice lias been considerably -relieved 
from the ii Conveniences and injuries 
which it suH'ered in consequence of an 
umiiitural exclusion of a great propor- 
tion of the iiatiie stn njth of the coun- 


try, on account «»f religious notions. 

PENALI’V, in a military sense, sig- 
nifies forfeiture for non-performance, 
likewise piinishiiieiit for einljezzlenient, 
&CC. An oiliccr found guilty of era- 
bez/ling Ilis AfajeSty’s stiuvs is cashier- 
ed, and forfeits one hundred pounds: 
any person who harbours, conceals, or 
assists any deserter from His Majesty’s 
piTnisic'^* forfeits five pounds for each of- 
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A pendulum is any body suspended 
upon, and moving about, a point as a 
center. TIio nature oF a pendulum 
consists ill the following jparticulars : 
1. The times of the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, in very small urclies, are all 
equal. 2. The velocity of the bob in 
tlie h'west point, will be nearly as the 
length of the cord of the arch which it 
describes in the descent. 3. The times 
of vibiacions in different pendulums, 
are the square roots of the times of their 
vibrations. 4. The time of one vibra- 
tion is to the time of descent, through 
half the length of the pciulumm, as the 
(ircumfercnce of a circle is to irs diame- 
ter. 5. AVhcncc the length of a pen- 
dulum, vibrating seconds in this lati- 
tude will be found to be 3') inches and 
2-lOths; and of one half second pendu- 
lum 9.8 indies. 6. An uniform liomo- 
gencoiis body, as a roil, slatl^ &c. which 
is l-3d part longer than a pendulum, 
will vibrate in the same time with it. 

From these properties of the pendu- 
lum we may discern its use as an uni- 
versal clironometer, or regulator of 
time. By this instrument, also, we can 
measure the. distance of a ship, of a 
battery, &c. by measuring the inter- 
val of time betwreen the fire and report 
of the gun ; also the distance of a cloud, 
by counting the seconds or half seconds, 
between the lightning and the thunder. 
Thus, suppose between tlic lightning 
and thunder wt count ten seconds; 
then, because sound passes through 114 2 
feet in one second, w'e get the distance 
of the rloiidzzl 1420 feet. Again, tlie 
height of any room, or otjier object, 
iiuiv be measured by a pendulum vi- 
biating from tlie lop thereof. Tims, 
suppose a pendulum from the height of 
a room, or other object, vibrates once 
ill three seconds; then say, as 1 is to 
the square of 3, viz. 9, so is 39.2 to 
332.8 feet, the height required. Lastly, 
by the pemialum we discover the dit- 
ferent force of gravity on divers parts 
of the eartlfs surface, and thence the 
true figure of the earth. 

Pendulum. Pendulums for mili- 
tary purposes are best made with a 
musquet ball, and o piece of silk, or 
other small line. Their length must be 
measured from the center of the ball to 
the end of the loop on which they are 
to swing. In a cylinder, or other uni- 
* form 
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form prism or rod, the center of oscil- 
. lation, from whence they must be mea- 
sured, is at tlie distance of onc-third 
frojn the bottom, or two-thirds below 
the center of motion. • 
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Pendulums length in latitude of Lon* 
don, to swing 

Seconds — — ■ 39^1-8th 

J Seconds — — 9*8 

I Seconds — — 12*45 


Length of Pendulums to vibrate Seconds at every Fifth Degree <f Latitude* 
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Rule.— To find the length (f a pen- 
dii/um to make any number of vibrations, 
and vice versCi. Cull the pendulum, 
making sixty vibrations, the standard 
length ; then say, as the square of the 
given number of vibrations is to the 
square of (30; so is the length of the 
standard to the lengtli sought. If the 
length of the pendulum be given, and 
the number of vibrations it makes in a 
minute be required ; say, as the given 
lengtli is to the standard length, so is 
the square of 60, its vibrations in a mi- 
nute, to the square of the number re- 
quired. Jl’he square root of which will 
be the number of vibrations made in a 
minute. 

PENINSULA (JPeninsule, Presqu 
lie, Fr.), any space of ground, which has ! 
water on all sides, except one; and 
which is joined to the continent by a 
slip of land, railed an isthmus. 

PENNANT, PENNON, a small 
flag or colour. 

Gentlemen PENSIONERS {Gent Us- 
hoinrnes Pensionnaires, Fr.) a baud of 
gentlemen, w'ho guard the king’s person 
in his own house, and for that end wait 
in the presence chamber. Tiiey were 
first instituted by Henry VII. They are 
usually forty in number. Their offi- 
cers are, a captain, lieutenant, standard 
bearer, and clerk of the cheque. Their 


ordinary arms are gilt pole axes. Their 
pension is 1(X)/. per annum. 

PENSION, (^pension, Fr.) a salary,— 
An allowance given for present or past 
sendees, revocable at the will of the 
donor, m some instances, and, in others, 
extentled to families. 

Military Pensions (Pensions mili- 
taires, Fr.), annual allowances or pen- 
sions, which arc given to officers for 
military services, and which are fre- 
quently continued to their widows and 
children. With us, these pensions are 
sometimes aceompunied by other marks' 
of public gratitude: in which cases they 
are voted by parliament, or given by 
bodies corporate. 

Pensions for officer^ widows 
lonefs widow, 80/. lieutenant-colonel’s, 
50/, major's, 40/. captain's, 30/. lieute- 
nant's, 26/. ensign’s, 20/. cornel's, 20/. 
adjutant's, 20/. quarter-niastcr'.s, 20/. 
and chaplain's, 164. paymaster of the 
regiineiit or district, 26/. surgeon of the 
regiment, 26/. ^tafl’siirgeon and apothe- 
cary, 26/. physician and purveyor, 30/. 
assistant and veterinary surgeon, 20/. 
deputy purveyor, and hospital mate* oc- 
casionally, 16/. 

The widows of all commissioned offi- 
cers belonging to the British service, 
arc entitled to receive a certain annual 
allowance, according to the several 

ranks 
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ranks of their hubhandsi. Instructions 
to this end are sii;iicd hy the king, and 
lodged with the ^layraasler general.— 
The widows of warrant oliicrrs are not 
included in the regulation. It has soine- 
times, hovvevej', hapjiened, that the king 
lias granted a pension of 16/. a year to 
the widow of a quarter master of dra- i 
goons, who is a warrant oflicer, when ' 
Ills Majesty has tliought such widow a I 
proper object of his bounty. | 

When a widow applies for a pension, 
a certificate is rerjuired, signed by the | 
colonel and tigeut of the regiment, to i 
which her hu^ilmnd belonged, together 
with an aflidavit of her own annexed ; 
zn which she sw'ears, that she is the real | 
widow of the olhcer mentioned in tlie j 
said certificate; whereupon the king ; 
grants a w arrant, which is eountersignod 
by the secretary at war, for the pension, 
agreeable to tlie regulation; and when 
this is granted, llie widow receives her 
pension clear, without deduction. i\s 
often us the widows receive their pi'n- 
sioQs, they are obliged to make oath I 
(except in a few instances where the 
oath has been dispensed with) that tltey 
continue the widows of such otliccrs; 
and that they have no provision, or other 
pension, from the government, cither in 
Great Britain or Ireland: which oath is 
all that is requireil of them, if they 
come theinselves; but if they empower 
any other persons, by letter of attorney, 
to receive pensions, those persons must 
bring a certificate from the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish, where 
the widows live, testifying, that such 
widows are living, anif, to the best of 
their knowledge, continue the widows of 
such oiricers. 

The whole annual fund is iDSuod to 
die paymaster within the compass of 
sixteen months; and the payments are 
issued every four months after eight are 
due to those who demand them. It 
however ' sometimes • happens, though 
rarely (for officers seldom die rich), that 
soin^ widows, who are rfeh, do not a|)- 
ply abm^e once in two or three years. 
In the report fron; the committee aj>- 
poiiiited to consider the state of lli:« 
Majesty’s laud forces and marines, so 
far as related to the distribution of the 
money, granted by parliamait' for the 
pay, «c. of the said forces, which was 
made as far back as the 6tliofJuue, 


I 1746, we find the above particulars, 
■ with the following additional observa- 
I tions : — It appeared on the examination 
I of a witness before the said committee, 

1 that no widow had ever been denied 
: her pension on account of the deiiciency 
I of the fund ; but there were often more 
claimants than one, as widow to the 
same officer ; and that there w'us tlicn 
a dispute of that nature depending; iu 
w'hich case, as often as it happened, the 
money was reserved in the paymaster’s 
hands, till the contest w'as decided. 

In tiprie of peace a warrant is usually 
made out amuially in .Tune or July, to 
place such widows upon the ))ension,as 
apply and are entitled; and lists arc 
raade out of those who had so applied. 
In time of war those lists are made out 
piorc Ircqueutly. 

The widows of marine olficers are 
upon the same establishment, and the 
fund for them is blended with that for 
the others by the paymaster. When 
widtiws receive the pension without 
making the affidavit required by the 
king’s instructions, specific warrants 
must be made out for that purpose. 
Front 1728 to 1716, pensions paid in 
this manner amounted to 314/. per an- 
num. 

For further particulars and certificate, 
see Mifiitoy Finanvr, 

Pl'^N'JWCAPSUJAB, having five 
csavities, 

PFiNTAFDTlOUS, having fiv^e sides. 

PKNTA(U)N, in fortification, a fi- 
gure bounded by five sides, or polygons, 
which form so many angles, capable of 
being fortified with an equal number of 
bastions. It also denotes a fort with 
five bastions. ' 

PEN TAG R API I, {Fenlugraphe, Fr.) 
an instrument whereby designs, ^c. may 
be copied in any proportion, without the 
person, who uses it, being skilled in 
drawing. 

PEN TANGLE, a figure having five 
angles. ‘ 

PENTANGULAR. See Pentagon, 

PENTAPOLIS, in geography, a 
country consisting of five cities. This 
name was given, particularly, to the 
valley wherein stood tlie live infamous 
cities destroyed by’ fire and brimstone 
in Abraham’s time. The moat cele- 
brated Peiitafiolis was the PentapoJis 
Cyrenaica in Egypt, whose cities were 
• Ber&* 
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Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptulemais, Cyrene, 
and A[)oil()iiia. 

PENTA8PAST {Pcnfap(iste,'Fr,)f an 
engine that has five pulliet;. 

PENTATHLON, the exercises 
perturiiied in the Grecian games, viz. 
if apings runnings quoUingy dartingy and 
tc rent ling, 

PENTHOUSE, a shed banging for- 
ward in a sloping direction from tlie 
main wall of a place. 

PEONS, Ind, foot soldiers. People 
of colijur, so called in the Spanish 
iftlandh; a set of vagabiJiids who casu- 
ally visit the islands from the continent, 
and who are ready to join in any dis- 
order that alFords a prospect of plunder. 
I'he majority of the slaves in Trinidad, 
&c. consist of those people. These 
men are chielly employed to assist in« 
collecting the revenues. Most persons 
in India keep servants, who wear a 
belt witli the master’s name: these are 
likewise called Peons or Puns. 

Pkon also means an allowance which 
is paid in money to the troops *iit Ma- 
dras only. It is called Peon and Oil 
Money. 

VEbVLEqfCohmr, Blacks, and Mu- 
lattoes, Ike. so called. They form part-of 
the British territorial army, and are dis- 
tributed, in corps, among our West In- 
dia islands. 

PEPLEGMENON, an order of l»at- 
tle which was used amongst the Greeks, 
and consisted in a centre being so formed 
by the two wings of an army, as to 
stand advanced against an opposing 
enemy. 

PEUAMBULATOR. See Pedome- 

TCR« 

PERCER, Fr. This word has va- 
rious significations in the French lan- 
guage. It also means to make one’s 
way, or to rise from the lowest, to tlic 
iiighest station. Hence, 11 a perce tout 
Ic regiment; tonte Parm'cci he rose or 
made his way through the whole regi- 
ment ; the whole army. * 

PERCH, in mensuration, is ten feet 
long. See Measure, 

Pekch, a measure which contains 
sixteen feet and a half. 

PERCUSSION, the impression which 
a body makes in falling or striking upon 
another, or the shock of two moving 
bodies. It is either db'ect or oblique. 

Direct PsRcvssiON; is wl^ere theim- 
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f }ulse is given in the direction of a right 
ine perpendicular to the point of con- 
tact. 

Oblique Percussion, when it is gi- 
ven in the direction of a line oblique to 
the point of contact. 

Center of I^ercussiqn, that point 
wherein the shock of the percutient bo- 
dies is the greatest. 

PERCUTIENT, striking against or 
upon. 

PERDREAUX, Fr. a quantity of 
grenades, which are cast out of a mortar 
with one shell. ^ , 

PERDU, a word adopted from the 
Frencli, signifying to lie flat and closely 
in wait. It likewise means the forlorn 
hope. 

A corps Perdu, Fr. desperately. 

A coup Perdu, Fr. at random. 

Coup PEiinir, Fr. random shot. 
PEREMPTORY, wliatever is abso,- 
lute and final, not to be altered, renew- 
ed, or restrained. Feremptorq executiony 
what takes place immediately. 

PKRE, Ind. See J‘j.eh. 

Pimi'T DIOUS, ('pH:AVc,Fr.) treacher- 
ous, false to trust, guilty of violated faith, 
llcticc a perfidious foe. War, however 
melancholy in its effects, and frequently 
uujustiliablc in its cause and progress, 
is nevertheless, among civilised nations, 
so far governed by certain principles of 
honour, as to render the observance of 
estublislied laws and customs an object 
of general ac(|uiesccjice. When two or 
: more countries are engaged in a hos- 
tile contest, whatever beljigerent party 
I grossly deviates from those rules, is de- 
I servediy stamped witli infamy, and justly 
called “ a perfidious foe.’' 

Pekfidiously, treacherously, false- 
ly, without faith, 

I PERFIDY, want of fidih, treachery. 
PERGUNNA, Ind. a district. 
PERIL-EMINENT ou mminent, Fr. 
eminent or imminent danger. The French 
sometimes use the words eminent and 
imiiiiiieni in the^ame sense viz. to sig- 
nify great or ready to come upon us, 
Imnguig cr us, ITic French also say, 
Ferit evident y evident danger; that is, 
certain danger. AffronteVy craindre, 

I eviler, braver to peril y, to fuce, to lear, 
to avoid, to brave danger; & exposer an 
peril y to expose oneself to danger; 6'’cu- 
gager dans le perily to engage or em- 
bark oneself in danger; &re en pirily 

to 
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to be in danger; Cnurir au pMly to run 
into danger;' Se charger d'une commit 
$ion militaire a sc.s risqtfes et jierilsyto uii* 
dertake a military commission or pro- 
ject at one's own risk and peril. 

PERIMETER, (Perimiire, Tv.) in 
geometry, the ocuent that bounds any 
figure or body. The perimeters of fi- 
ures or surfaces, are lines; those of 
odies are surfaces. In circular figures, 
&c. we use circumference or periphery 
instead of perimeter. 

PERIOD. This word is frequently 
usedain military^ccounts, to express the 
intermediate time for which money has 
been issued to oificers or soldiers. 

Broken Period, a term used in the 
returns and financial statements of the 
British army, when the regular distribu* 
bution of pay is interrupled, or the cf- 
feclive force is lessened by the absence 
of one or more individuals, or by any 
other cause. A correct and faithful 
statement of broken periods is essen- 
tially necessary in every well regulated 
regiment, as not only the service, but 
the public nurse may be materially in- 
jured by the neglect, or embezzlement 
of individuivls. Adjutants and pay- 
masters cannot be too scrupulously mi- 
nute on this important head. 

PERIPHERY, the circumference, 
as of a circle. 

PE 111 R, Fr. This word is used to 
express the calumilous siluuiion of an 
army, which has been iVcqucnily de- 
feated, or otberways injured and broken 
down. Henc^ Ics combats ont faUphir 
une pnrtie de Varmce, part of the army 
perished, or was destroyed in actimi. 

PEUISTYLE, a circular range of 
pillars for the support or ornament of 
any building, ^c. used in the ancient 
amphitheatres. 

PERKEllNUCKA, Lid. petty offl- 
cers are so culled in India. 

PEIlMANENT^ibr/i/hvi/ioii, is de- 
fined to be the art of fortifying towns, 
he, so as to resist the attacks of an 
enemy that makes regular approaches. 

PERMANE!NT Hanky a rank in the 
artny, which does not cease with any 
particular service, or locality of circum- 
stances ; in opposition to local or tempo- 
rary rank See Rank. ^ 

Perpendicular, in fortification, 

(perpendiculairtyTr,) according toVau- 


ban^s system, it is a line raised in a per- 
pendicular direction on the center of 
the exterior side of any given polygon. 
In mean fortification, which prevails 
more than^iny other system, the per- 
pendicular contains SO toises in the ex- 
(^on, and in polygons that have a great- 
er number of sides; hut it contains 
fewer when the polygons have a loss 
number. The perpendicular is used by 
this engineer to determine the other 
lines and angles belonging to a fortifi- 
cation, In proportion as the perpendi- 
cular is increased, the extent of the 
flanks is augmented. , 

PcnpENDicuLAR Fortification, is 
that in which all the component parts 
flank each other at straight ang!?s. Pa- 
gan, and othor engineers, made the 
•flanks perpendicular to the lines of de- 
fence. 

Perpendicular, ( perpend iculaire, 
Fr.) When any star is vertical, it is 
said, in astronomy, to be pcr]>ei)(licular, 
because^ its beams fall directly upon 
us. 

Perpendicular, in geometry; wlieji 
any right line is ]3erpendicul:ir to all 
the lines it meets with in a plane, it 
is said to be perpendicular to that 
plane. 

Perpendicular direction, in mnrcli- 
ing, is the regular and straight process 
of one or more men over given points. 
Without the strictest attention is paid 
to this essential principle in all move- 
ments, the greatest irregularity, and, 
ultimately, the greatest confusion must 
ensue. Perpendicular and parallel move- 
ments constitute, indeed, tlievhole sys- 
tem of good marching. When several 
columns, divisions, or conipanies, ad- 
vance, the difierent pivots must bo 
strictly perpendicular and parallel to 
each other, otherwise the distances will 
be lost, and the ultimate object of 
forming a correct line must be defeat- 
ed. • 

PEltPENDICULE, Fr. a plummet. 

PERPETUAL screw, a screw which 
is acted upon by the teeth of a wheel, 
and which continues its action for an 
indefinite length of time ; or so long as 
the teeth of ' the whbel continue to act 
upon it. 

PERPLEXE, Fr, perplexed. ’ A 
French author, from whose w’ork we 
• have 
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Lave frequent occasion to quote, makes [| of officers, that nothing tends so much 
the following comment or observation to disunion, &c. as personal remarks or 
on this word : A general, or a sovereign applications, 
who does not possess talents enough to PERSONAL E^SULT, (injure 
extricate himself out of a pei^lexed si- sonnelle^ Fr.) a direct affront which i$ 
tuation, or state of things; who gives given to a person in such a manner, that 
way to anxiety, and secludes himself it is impossible to misconstrue the in- 
because he is at a loss to know what to tention. Insults of this description sel* 
do, from wanting resolution and manly dom occur in the army, as their conse* 
daring : such a man, if a general, is not quences are generally fatal, 
fit to command an army; and if a king, PERSONNALIT]^, Fr, The French 
unwortlw to govern a people. • use this word to express the character 

PERQUISITES, all manner of pro- and quality of what may be personal.— 
fits arising from an office or place, inde- Juger sans personnalUt,\ojvLag<e without 
pendent of the actual salary or revenue, personal prejudice. It also signifies' 
In a military sense, perquisites are cer- self-conceit, self-occupation, egotism, 
tain advantages and emoluments which c*eiiti)fficierestd^unepers(mnuliteodieusef^ 
are allowed to persons in responsible that officer is full of himself even to 
situations. Of this description may be disgust, 
considered the clothing of regiments, i PERTE, Fr, loss, 
which exclusively belongs to colonels of La Pehte d*une bataille, Fr. the loss 
corps, and which, for the sake of the of a battle. 

dignity of the British army, ought to Pure Pertf., Fr, the French use this 
be transferred to a clothing board. term in the same sense that we do, viz. 

PERRIERE, Fr, an iron bar, which pure loss^ i. e. downright loss. Thus, 
is sharp at one end, and which h used when two powers, at war with each 
in casting ordnance. other, are m perpetual conflict aud 

PERRIERES, Fr, See Clide. bloodshed, during a whole campaign,i 
PERSIAN Lan^uagej Ind. there are without coming to any thing decisive,, 
two sorts ; the ancient, called Zeban-e- they may be said to fight en pure pertCf 
Pehlawy; the modern, called Zebaun-e- or with downright loss on both sidesv— 
deij. So England and France maybe said 

JPERSPECTIVE, is the art of draw- hitherto to have fought en pureperte,' 
ing the resemblances or pictures of ob- PERTUIS, Fr, a narrow pass. See 
jects on a plane surface, as the objects DiTROir. 

themselves appear to the eye, &c. PERTUISANE, Fr, a halbert which 

Perspective Elevation. See Sceno- has a longer and broader iron at the 
CRAPE Y. end than the common halberts have^ 

Perspective Militaire, Fr. military Pertuisanes were formerly |iven, in the 
perspective^ or the art of drawing oli- French service, to the infantry, in order 
jects for military purposes, by sketching to enable them to withstand the shock 
them on paper from any point, taken at of cavalry. They were laid aside in 
will, from the distance of the perspec- 1070, and confined to the invalids, who 
tivc, with which all the lines that are continued, and perhaps still continue, 
drawn on the horizontal or inferior part to use them in France, during the mo- 
of the plane must correspond at equal narchy. / 

distances. In a figurative sense, inili- PEkUST, Ind. a small weight o's 
tary perspective may be considered as measure, equal to foifl* koodups or puls., 
containing those remote but enticing PERWANNA^ Ind. an order, war-' 
points of human emulation, towards rant, or letter, signed by a nawaub or 
which every military man directs his nabob. 

views and talents, in order to secure, PESHWA, or PAISHWA,I«(/. prime 
by good conduct and brilliant actions, minister, the acting head of the Morat* 
high rank and unblemished reputation toe states. 

in arms.' PESTLE, an instrument used in the •% 

PERSONAL, relating to one’s pri- fabrication of gunpowder. See Gun* 
rate actions or character. It ought in- powder Mi llI ^ . 

variably to be impressed upon the minds PETARD, or F£TARDO,'an engine 

4 P to 
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to bprst open the ^ates of small for- 
tresses : it is mude of gun-metal, fixed 
upon a board tivo inches thick, and 
about feet square, to which it is 
screwed, and holds from 9 to 20 pounds 
^f powder, with a hole at the end oppo- 
site to the plank to fill it, into which tlie 
vent is screwed : the petard, tims pre- 
pared, is hung against the gate by means 
of a liook, or sup])0rtcd by tlirec staves 
fastened to the plank i when fired it 
bursts open the pate. Its invention is 
ascribed to the rrench Huguenots in 
1579, who, by means of petards, took 
Calfors in the 9uiiio >ear. 

Petards arc of four different si/cs : 
the first contains 12lbs. 13oz. second 
lOlbs. lloz. third lib. lOoz. fourth lib. 
The blind fuse composition for them 
is of mealed powder, 7 lb. wood ashes 
302 . 

PETATIDEAUX, Fr. pieces of wood 
covered with wool and pitch, which are 
used to stop the holes tnut are made in 
the sides of a ship by cuniioa ball, dur- 
ing an engagement. 

PETARDER, Fr, to fire petards. 

Pf. TARDIER, the man wiio loads, 
fixes, and fires the petard. It likewise 
signifies, aiuQug the French, the man 
who makes or throws a petard. 

PeT/IKOIER, Fr, «'iUo iiienns an artil- 
lery officer, who is ordered to blow up 
the gates of a fortitie<I place. 

PETADX, Bibatt.Vj Titff 'rs, Fr. accord- 
ing to Montrelot and FroisMird, two 
French w-riters, these W'erc foot soldiers 
armed with large pikes, who lived on 

S 'under. A* T. Gaigiie, author of the 
ouveau Dirtionnaire Mi/itairCf pub- 
lished ill 1801, says, that the name of 
petaurwas formerly gneii to those pea- 
sants who were enlisted by force. 

PETEL, Jnd, the head of a village. 

^ PETER, Fr. in a military sense, to 
Vxplode, to make a loud noise. ' 
PBTEROLLES, Fr, sqpihs, such as 
children make and^ise in the streets for 
their diversion. ‘ 

PETITE-Guerrc, R-. See OeKRRK, 
kr its definition. I 

PiiHTE-C/4crrc, or a war of posts, is 
Carried on by a light party, connnvmdcd 
By an expert purtizan, and which should 
consist of 1000 or 2000 men, separated 
from the army, to secure tfi^ camp or co- 
ver u march; to reconnoitre the enemy 
f»r (he country; to seize their posts, con- | 


voys, and escorts ; to plant ambuscades, 
and to put in practice every stralngciii 
for surprising or disturbing the enemy ; 
which is called carrying on the prtile^ 
guerre, '^lie genius of these days, and 
the operations of the last war, havo 
placed the service of such a corps in a 
most respectable light, as it is more fa- 
tiguing, more dangerous, and more de- 
sultory than any other. 

To form a corps capable of carrying; 
on the pciite-guerre to advantage, pru- 
dence requires that it should consist of 
1000 men at least, without whicli a par- 
tizan cannot expect to support the fa- 
tigues of a campaign, and seize the most; 
important occasions that every whejo 
offer, and w Inch a too great inferioritj 
must make him forego. 

It is no less important, that this corps 
should be composed of infantry and ca- 
valry; and as it is most incontestibl(3 
that the cavalry should be the most ac- 
tive ill carrying on the petile-guvrre, it 
were to be wished, that they were like- 
wise the strongest, so as to have (iO(i 
cavalry and 400 infantry in a corps of 
1000 men, making four companies of 
infantry, and twelve troops of cavalry. 
Each company of infantry to consist; 
of 1 captain, 1 first and 2 second lieu- 
tenants, 4 Serjeants, and 96 men, includ- 
ing 4 corporals, 1 lance-corporals, and 2 
diuinrnt'rs. Each troop of cavalry to 
I consist of one captain, 1 first and 1 se- 
I coiid lieutenant, a quarter-master, two 
serjeanis, and 18 horsemen ; including 
1 corporals, a trumpeter, and farrier. 

I The coinuiiiiiding officer should have 
the iiainiiig of the officers of this corps, 
or at least the liberty to reject such us 
he is convinced are not qualified for 
such service. To support the honour 
of this corps, upon a solid and respec- 
table footing, the strictest subordina- 
tion must extend from the chief to all 
the officers, and the most rigid disci- 

f )line, vigilance, patience, bravery, and 
ove of glory, ouglit to pervade the 
whole corps. 

PETITION. See Memoktal. 
PETRARIA. Sec Man con. 
PETRE. See Nitiie, Saltpetre. 
PE'fRlxNAU or J’OITUINAL, Fr, 
a species of fire-arms between the ar- 
quebuse and the pistol, which was used 
among the Frencli, during the reign of. 
Fruncui I. Tlicre is nieiitioii made of it. 
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in an account of the siege of Rouen, 
which was undertaken by Henry IV. in 
1592. It was shorter than the niusquei 
but of a heavier calibre, and not unlike 
our blunderbuss; being slunain a cross 
belt, so as to re»t upon the cTie'^t of the 
person who di&chiirged it. From this 
circumstance it obtained the name of 
Foifrinaf. 

PF/rUONEf.. See Pistol. 

PFVJTAH, Ind, a town adjoining to 
a fort, which is in general surrounded 
by a fence of bamboos, a wall, and a 
ditch. 

PETFICO Al’, the loose piece of gur- 
fnent which hangs from the waist of a 
Highlander is soiitetiines so called. 

Tntmst, a ligurative cx- 
])rcsbioii, in common usage among the 
oixil, as well as the military, servants of 
go\erimiciit. 'fhe iullucncc of womnii, 
if tradition be correct, is coeval with 
the first origin of man, and the primai*y 
cause of his first fall. From tluit pe- 
riod dtiwn to tlie ]nesent day, female 
ascendancy lias never ceased to prevail. 
Sometimes, indeed, it has boon inc me- 
dium of much good; at others, of incal- 
culable mischief to mankind : hut at 
no time has# it ever been wholly inac- 
tive. Even in those countries, and under 
those laws, partiruJarJy under the salique 
law, (v\liere, one would imagine, the in- 
terposition of woman could liave little or 
no weight,} the secret spriiisr of the most 
important iiioveiiierit.s may be traced 
to this mistress of the human heart : 
nor is even the seraglio a stranger to 
its influence, ilow many brave men, be- 
cause. thcyjiavo cither not been known, 
or if known, ha\ onot pro> ed agreeable to 
the mistress of a king, or of a minister, or 
to the dirty pander of them both, have ] 
been doomed to obscurity; whilst an un- 
fledged stripling, perliajis, has stepped 
into the situation which nature and ta- 
lents hud destined for the former. This 
is, indeed, :i melancholy jierversion of 
the allow (;d influence which the fair- 
est part of creation ought to hai’e in 
human atlairs ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, on tlie other hand, that there 
have been women, and probably there 
may still be suine,j[eveii in this degene- 
rate age,) who have employed their pow- 
ers for purposes the most refined, and 
the most honourable. With Such women 
pitticogt-mwcit becomes a blessing to 


community ; and that such only should 
exist ought to be the prayer of every 
brave and aspiring otricer, 

PEUPLER, Fr, li erally means to 
people. This expression is used in a 
military sense by lifdair, author of Eii* 
nitiis de FurtiJicatioUf in the following 
?naruit*r 11 faut petipler la surface 
d'un glacis de I'ierria's. The surface 
of a glacis ought to be wtdl covered with 
pedereros. See page 38b. 

PHALANGE, Fr. See Phai.an'x. 

PHALANX, a word taken from the 
Ore<-k. In antiquity, a scpiare, compact 
battalion, formed of infantry, set close 
with their shields joined, and pikes turn* 
cd across. It cmiMsted of 8000 men, 
ami Livy says, it was invented by the 
Macedonians ; and hence called the 
jMactiloniun phalanx. 

PiiAT.ANx, (phakni^t‘,Vi.) According 
to Mauvillon, in his K:fS(ti far ^infill-- 
ence dc la poadre ti vanon davs L\trt 
de la guerre inodcrnCy the phnluiix, 
among tlie Grci'ks, consisted of hea- 
vy armed troops, called the Hopliies, 
who stood in the centre. A complete 
phalanx consisted of 16,384, drawn up 
111 sixteen ranks, and each rank contain- 
ing 1024 files. This )>lialanx, in order 
of battle, occupied 3072 fee4; in front, 
and 48 in depth, coiisiNting of 16,000 
odd hundred men. Mauvillon describes 
the ancient phalanx as having been exe- 
cuted in ihree different w'ays : the Mace- 
di>nian phalanx, by the leading file com- 
ing to the right about, and remaining 
M.ifioiiary. The other files moved be- 
hind him hy the right, aiifl as soon as 
they had marched a given niimlier of 
paces, in order to arrive at a propey 
distance, they stood in their original 
order, after having laced about. 

The second kind of phalanx was call- 
ed the Lacxdemonian, and was thought 
preferable to the first; because thephar 
lanx, iii>tead of filing to the rear, march- 
ed forwards to the direction where it 
was to face. The leading file, in facing, 
marched by thos^ that were in his rear; 
and they, as their turn came, also faced 
and followed their leading files. When 
the head file had thus gone over twidb 
the depth of ground that was occupied 
by the phalanx, it halted. The serre- 
file came to* the right about, and the 
whole stood in their proper direction. 

The third evolution, which was called 
4 P 2 the 
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the Cretao, Por&iai], or Choreas, was 
performed in this manner : the leading 
file faoed to the right, and counter- 
marched : each succeeding liie did tlie 
same, turning upon their own ground ; 
and when they had marched over the 
depth -of ground winch was occupied by 
the phalanx, and stood where tlic serre- 
iiles hud been stationed, the whole halt- 
ed, and the evolution was thus c<»ni- 
pleted. This w'as reckoned tlie best 
mode, because, in addition to all the ad- 
vantages of the Lacajdemonian, it was 
executed in half the time that was nc- 
ceaiary to the<iOther two. 

PIIALAIIK’A, u javelin, or long 
dart, of a particular construction, which 
Avas formerly used by the inhabitants of 
Sogiintum, when they so valiantly stood 
the siege of it. Suguntum was tlio an- 
cient site of Alorviedro, an old town of 
Valencia, in Spain, which was taken by 
Lord Peterborougli in I70(j. This wea- 
pon was very tliick, and had a sharp 
piece of iron, four feet long, attached 
to it. It was used either as a weapon 
of close attack and defence, or as alire- 
arin ; being, in the latter case, wrapped 
up 111 tow and pitch, and when set fire 
to, cast out ot the balista against the 
enemy’s wooden towers and otiier ma- 
chines, for the purpose of consuming 
them. They were sent with so much 
force, that they pierced through armed 
bodies of men, and rendered all at- 
tempts to extinguish the flumes useless 
and unfailing. It is also mentioned 
by Virgil as a pike or dart to be thrown 
by the haiic^ 

PlIALERx\, a collar which was w orn 
by the Romans os a mark of distinction. 
It was diilerent from the torques ; the 
flatter being round and close to the neck, 
‘and of massive gold ; w hereas, tlie for- 
mer was flat, hung uj>ou the hi east, and 
was merely adornect with u few gold 
nobs. The phalera was indiscriminate- 
ly given to all of]|}cers wlio had distin- 
guished themselves in action. Accord- 
ing to Persius, phaleraialso signified the 
trappings and ornaments of a horse. 

PHAETON, (FhaetoKf Fr.) the alle- 
gorical history of this young god con- 
tains one of chose instructive lessons, 
which ought always to be present to the 
mind of e\'ory man, who ^itlier aspires 
to rule a couiiti'y, or is ambitious to 
command an army: nor is the fable 


without an applicable moral ^to most 
public characters. 

PHAROS, ( Phare, rr.)a light-house 
or pile raised near a port, where a fire 
is kept b^irning in the night to direct 
vessels near at hand. The Pharos of 
Alexandria, built at the mouth of the 
Nile, was ancienlly very famous; w hence 
tlie name was derived to all the rest.-— 
O/anain says, Pharos anciently denoted 
a streight, as the Pharos or Pharo of 
Messina. 

PIIAJISALIA, so called from Phar- 
salns, anciently a town in Thessaly, now 
Turkey in Europe, which lies a little to 
the south of Lirissa. I’his spot was 
reiulcred memorable in history by the 
battle that w'aa fought between Poinpey 
and Ciesar, when they contendeci for the 
empire of the world. Plutarch has given 
the following account of the engage- 
ment * 

^ Both armies w'ere now arrived at. 
the fields of Pharsalia, conducted by the 
two greatest geuerais alivt;; Pompey, at 
the head of all the Roman nobility, the 
flower of Italy and Asia, all armed in 
the cause of liberty. Ctesar at the head 
of a body of troops firmly attached to 
his inU're^ts, men who had faced every 
appearance of danger, were long inured 
to narilslnps,and had grown from youth 
to age ill the practice of ai ms. Both 
camps lay in sight of each oilier. In 
this manner they spent the night; when 
next morning, as Cajsar’s army was go- 
ing to decamp, word was brought him, 
that a tumult and inunnur were heard 
in Pmnpey’s camp, as of men preparing 
for battle. Another messenger came 
soon after with tidings, that the first 
ranks were already drawn out. Ciesar 
now-^ seemed to enjoy the object of his 
wishes. Now, cried he to his soldiers, 
the 'rohhcti-for day is co7ne, when you 
shall Jight with men, not zvith want and 
hunger. His soldiers, with joy in their 
looks, wen teach to his rank, like dancers 
on a stage; while Ca:sar himself, at the 
head of his tenth legion, (a body of men 
that had never yet been broken,) witli 
silence and intrepidity waited tor the 
onset. While Ciesar was thiis employed, 
Pompey on horsebat^k viewed both ar- 
mies; and seeing the steady order of 
the enemy, with the impatience of his 
own soldiers, he gave strict orders, that 
the vanguard should make a stand, and 

keeping 
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keeping close in their ranks, receive the 
enemy. Poinpey^s army consisted of 
45,000 men, Caisar’s not quite half that 
number. And now the trumpet sounds 
ed the sitinal for battle on both sides, 
and bo til uraiies approuciied each 
other. 

While yet but a little space remained 
between either army, Cains Crastinns, 
SL devoted itoinaii, issued from Caesar’s 
army at I ho lu'ud of 130 men, and began 
the engagement. They cut through the 
opposite 1 links with their swords, and 
made a great slaughter; but Crastinus 
still pressing forward, a sohlier ran bim 
through the mouth, and tlie weapon 
came out at the back of his neck. In 
ilie mean time Pompey, designing to 
surrouifd Ciesar, and lo force bis horse, 
which amounted to only 1000, to fall^ 
back upon his infantry, gave orders that 
his own cavalry, contristing of 7000 men, 
ahould extend itself, and tlieii attack 
the enemy. Cscsar expecting this, had 
placed liOOO foot in reserve, who rush- 
ed out fiercely, and, attacking Pom- 
pey’s horse, let fly their javelins in the 
faces of the young delicate Romans, 
who, careful of their beauty, turned 
their bucks, and were shamefully put to 
llight. Ciesar’s men, without pursuiitg 
them, flanked the enemy, now unpro- 
tected by their horse, and soon a total 
rout began to ensue. Pouipey, by the 
dust he saw flying in the air, quickly 
conjectured that his cavalry >vas over- 
tiirowii, and overpowered by the event, 
retired to bis camp in agony and si- 
jenee. In this condition be sat ponder- 
ing ill his j;ent, till roused by the shouts 
of the enemy breaking into bis camp, 
he cried out, JV^af, into the very camp! 
and w'ithout uttering any tliiiig more, 
but putting on a mean habit, to disguise 
his flight, he departed secretly.” During 
the seven years war, Frederick the Great, 
king of Prussia, was much in the same 
situation, lie had retired to bis tent, 
and had given up every thing for lost, 
when the daring enterprise of Ziethen, 
who commanded the Death Hussars, 
turned the fortune of the day; and 
though he lost an incalculable number 
of Prussians, he .secured the victory, 
and thereby restored to his master both 
his kingdom and his crown. Perhaps 
a comparison might be drawn between 
Gaius Cxastinus and Desoix; each 


having contributed most essentially to 
the issue of two battles, which are not 
unlike each other, either in the manner 
tliey were fought, or in the events they 
produced. Caisar gained an empire, 
and Bonaparte obtained the asceadau- 
cy of Europe. 

PHAl'UK, Ind, a guol or prisdn. 
It likewise incm>s a gate. 

PHAGUN, Ind. a month, which in 
some degree agrees with February and 
March. 

PIJILKBKG, 07- Kiltf f^om the Gae- 
lic, Tilleadh beg^ wiiich signifies a little 
plaid. 'J'his part of the'>lliglilund dress 
corresponds with ilie lower part of a 
belted plaid, and is fiequently worn as 
an undress by Highland oJiiccrsaud sol- 
diers. The philebeg or kilt may be 
considered as a very good substitute 
for the belted plaid, as it is n(»r, at. pre- 
seiii, thought necessary for the lligli- 
iander to carry ins clothing for tiie 
night, as well as by day, about his per- 
son. This was the case in ancient 
times, when the hreachcan answered 
both purposes. The philebeg is a mo- 
dern invention, and is the garment 
which some, who have endeavoured to 
establish the untu(uity of TruiSy coa« 
found with the Breacheun Filleadk. 

The PHIU)SOPlJKirs S'JDNE (la 
pierre philosophale des militaireSf Fr.) 
inasmuch as it regariLt military men. 
Although, strictly speaking, this article 
may be coii-sidcred (lo use a common 
piiiase) as far fetched, and in some 
degree extraneous to a Military Dic- 
tionary, we are nevertlusle.ss persuad- 
ed, that a certain attenlion to Ethics 
cannot be injurious to any set of meo, 
Wc think, on the contrary, that in a 
profession, where, of all others, nice ho* 
nour, unstained integrity, and proud 
notions of rectitude, ought to be emi* 
iiciitly conspicuous, the mean's of se- 
curing those enviable qualities cannot 
be loo often impressed upon the young 
military mind. Our French author has 
expressed himscTf on this subject in thp 
following manner ; and we shall leave 
our English readers to reap the benefit, 
of his obseivations. 

It is a truth well known, that there 
have been, and that there stiU are, very 
wealthy indwiduals, who have gone into 
the 'deepest researches of chemistry^ 
with no other prospect in view than 

that 
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that of adding to their riches; and it is 
equally true, that they have always 
missed, and always will miss, the object 
of their ambition ; leavinj^ their impo- 
verished children to bewail the absur- 
dity of their attempt. There are other 
men who seek the philosoplier’s stone 
in the dirty precincts of the Alley ; who 
enter into the v\ildost speculations, and 
form connexions with the most un- 
principled, and the most deba>cd; — 
making bargains in a slate of intoxica- 
tion, or after a ricli repast ; which ulti- 
mately lead thcMii to the liospital, or to 
the side of softie river, in order to lose, 
with life, the renicmbi*ance of their 
weakness. There is also another class 
of individuals, who do not, indeed, ruin 
themsehes (being already in possession 
of enough not to stand in need of adven- 
titious or harardoiis speculations), but 
whose sole anibirioii is to swell their 
Store of w'ealth, and who deny them- 
selves tliO common necessaries of life, 
because avarice is settled in their 
hearts, 'rhese men cannot be said to 
hax'e found the philosopher's stone; 
which, in my humble opinion, consists 
wholly in that easy allllueiice that hr.s 
been obtained by merit, and by indus- 
trious talents; which renders the pos- 
sessor of it aftiible and condescending 
to all his fellow creatures, without ex- 
ception; scrupulously attached to his 
several duties in society, respectful to 
bis superiors, uniformly just to his 
neighbour, engaging in his manners, and 
not only delicate in his demeanour to- 
w'ards the fiftr sex, but polite and gen- 
tlemanlike to mankind at large; which 
makes him full of honour and honesty, 
Stedfust to his trust and faithful to his 
wigagements, firm in adversity, and not 
too much eluted by good fortune; which 
teaches him to mix application and in- 
nocent amusement together, and to 
avoid bad company, however alluring it 
may seem, and Uf keep aloof from all 
those dirty little schemes and projects, 
which are incompatibTe with the noble 
profession of arms, and which must be 
Jfjsgraced and rendered contemptible 
vmen it sinks into the society of low 
minded, and mere money-getting jol> 
bers. Such is the course of life, and 
such the rule of conduct (continues our 
author), which in my judgment, will ne- 
ver fail to put young ofticers in pos- 
iiesiion of the only true philosopher^ 


stone; and by means of which they 
will get through life with ease, comfort, 
and reputation. Hope, and unmolested 
rest (the sure concomitant of a good 
conscience' !) are the support of man 
through all the vicissitudes of life. Let 
it, therefore, be inculcated upon the 
mind, and engraven on the lieait of 
every young otiiccr, that to be happy, 
he must not only be just, but also be 
honourable. The duty which he owes 
to his profession is sacred, and the least 
blemish in his character, must bring it 
down to the common level of every 
merrenarv calling.’' 

PHIRSIAIJND, Jwl. This word is 
sometimes written Fmnaun, and signN 
fies a royal commission, man,'late, or 
allowance. 

PIIOTSDAR, Li(f, The. same as 
Fnusdar, the superiiitendant of a large 
district. It more immediately signi- 
fies the commander of a large body of 
force'!. 

PJIOHS-DAy, Ind, the commander 
of a iMfdy of forces. 

PfANrSl’Fj, Fr. a person infected 
witli the venereal disorder. 

A PIC, F?*. perpendicularly. 

PICE, Ind. a copper com, used in 
most parts of India, but dilfering greatly 
in value. 

PICAROON, a pillager, one who 
plunders. 

I^ICK, 1 A sharp pointed iron 

PICK-AXE, > tool, used in trench- 

PICKER, ) ing, ivc. to loosen the 
ground. 

Picker likewise means a small point- 
ed piece of brass or iron wire, which 
every soldier carries to clear the touch- 
hole of his miisqiiet. The brass pickers 
are the best, because they are not liable 
to si^pp or break off. 

PICKET, (piquet, Fr.) an out-guard 
posted before an army, to give notice 
of an enemy approaching. See Guard. 

Picket, a kind of punishment so 
called, where a soldier stands with one 
foot upon a sharp pointed stake : the 
timeof his standing is limited according 
to the offence. 

Pickets, in fortification, stakes sharp 
at one end, and sometimes shod with 
iron, used in laying out the ground, of 
about three feet long; but, when used 
for pinning the fascines of a batter^^ 
th^ are from 3 to 5 feet long. 

Pickets/ in artillery, arc about 5 or 
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6 feet long, shod with iron, to pin the 
pitrk lincN, and to lay out the boundaries 
uf the park. 

Pickets, in the camp, are also stakes 
of about 6 or 8 inches long, ,to fasten 
the tent cords, in pitching the tents; 
also, of about 4 or 6 feet long, driven 
into the ground near the tents of the 
horsemen, to tie their horses to. 

Picket Ropes, commonly called 
breast lines ; these are ropes which are 
twisted at given intervals roupd the 
several picket stakes, and serve to con- 
fine the horses within a proper space of 
ground. They arc called breast-Vines, 
because the pickets or stakes should 
always be long enough to adhere firmly 
to the soil, when dri\ en in, and to stand 
breast high. When the pickets arc too 
short, unruly horses, or any horses in- 
deed not accustomed to stand at picket, 
will either drag them up, or throw their 
legs over the breast lines, and get en- 
tangled. Heavy cavalry ought to have 
pickets of 0 feet; the comm6n stakes 
are from 4^t(> 5 feet. 

PICOKEE, Jv*. an obsolete French 
term, signifying a party of soldiers who 
go out ill seaich of plunder. 

PICOllEU, Fr. to go out ill search 
of plunder. Obsolete. 

PICORKL'U, Fr. a marauder. 
PICQUEEHING, PICKERING, 
PICKEROONING, a little flying skir- 
mish, which soldiers make, when de- 
tached for pillage, or before a main bat- 
tle begins. 

PICS-IIOYAUX, Fr. Different sorts 
of pick-axes used by the pioneers. 

PICTS, a people which in ancient 
times iiihabiced a part of Scotland, and, 
together with the Scots, made frequent 
incursions into England. Their depre- 
dations wore checked by the Ruinans, 
when the emperor Severus landed an 
army in Britain, and delivered the poor 
natives from their miserable tyranny, 
^n excellent historian calls this act of 
the Roman emperor, the greatest ho- 
nour of his reign. See Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Roman Empire, in Keunett’s 
Antiquities, p. 

PtcTs Iffl//, in antiquity, a celebrated 
piece of Roman vvork, begun by the 
emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds 
of England, to prevent the incursions 
of the Piets and Scots. At first it was 
only made of turf, strengthened with 
pallisadoes, till the emperor Severus, 


coming, in person, into Britain, built it 
with solid stoite, reaching eighty miles 
from the Irish to the Gemian sea, or 
from Carlisle to Newcastle upon Tyne, 
with watch towers garrisoned at the 
distance of one mile from each other* 
It was ruined several times by the Piets, 
and often repaired by the Romans. 
At last, Oetius, a Roman general, re- 
built it of brick ; and the Piets ruining 
it the year following, it was no longer 
regarded but as a boundary betwixt two 
nations. It was eight feet thick, and 
twelve high from the ground; it ran on 
the north side of the lifers Tyne ilnd 
Irrhing up and down several hills; the 
remains of which are, to tins day, to be 
seen ill Cumberland and Northumber- 
land. 

PIECE (P%e,Fr.). This word is 
variously used, in a military sense, bjr 
the French and English, viz. 

PIECES of Ordnance arc all sorts of 
great guns and mortars. 

Battering Pieces are the large guns 
which serve at sieges to make breaches, 
such as the 24-pounder, and the cul- 
I verin, which carries 18lb. ball. 

Garrisoyi-PiECFS, are mostly heavy 
; 12, 18, 24, 36, and 42-pounders, bo 
I sides wall guns. 

I Field Pi tXES are twel ve pounders, de- 
ini-culverins, six pounders, sakers, mi- 
nions, and tliree pounders, which move 
with an army, and are parked behind 
the second line when it encamps, but 
are advanced in front, .in the intervals of 
battalions, &c. and on the flanks in the 
day of battle. » 

Regimcnlul Pieces, are light 6-poun- 
ders ; each regiment has generally two 
of these pieces. 

PriCE is likewise used to express a 
soldier's musquet. 

Un hommcamie de toutes Pieces, Fr, 
a man armed at all points, or ca)>-a-pied. 

Pieces d*honncur, Fr. the iusigiim or 
marks of honour. These consist of the 
crown, sceptre, and sword. 

Vne Piece a'urtilUric, unc Piece 
dc canon, Fr. These terms are used 
by the French to signify cannon in ge- 
neral. 

Pieces de Batterie, Fr. See Bat^ 
TER i NO Pieces. 

P I r.c Es dt Campagne, F r. See Field 
P1EC1.S. 

Pieces de vingt-quatre, Fr. twenty- 
four pounders. 

Pieces 
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Pieces de tretUe-th, Fr. thirty-six 
pounders. When pieces arc not spe- 
cificaJly named; the term is used in the 
same general sense by the English, 
one hundred pieces of cannon, or artil- 
lery: cent pihes dW tiller ic; but when 
the calibre is mentioned, we substitute 
the word pounder for piece: as, une 
pihe de vingUquatre, a four and tweii^ 
pounder. 

Demonter les Pieces, Fr, to dismount 
cannon. 

Enclouer les Pieces, Fr, to spike 
eannon. 

Rafraickir les Pieces, Fr, to spunge 
or clean out cannon. 

Piece de canon brisi, Fr. The French 
formerly made use of cannon that could 
be taken to pieces, and so rendered 
mure portable. Thisspeciesof ordnance 
was distinguished as above. 

Piece versee en panierou en Fr. 
A piece of ordnance is said to be in this 
situation, when it U so completely over- 
turned, as to have the wheels of its car- 
riage in the air. Various methods have 
been proposed by able engineers to 
raise cannon that have been overturned. 
See Saint JUmi, Manuel de VArtitlmr ; 
and a late publication, intituled, Aide 
Memoire d V usage des Officiers d*Artil^ 
Urie de France, 

Pieces leg^reSy Fr. light pieces. See 
Field Pieces. 

Pieces d la Sacdoisey Fr. field pieces 
origiiiallv invented, and since used 
among the Swedes. 

Pieces tie ties, Fr. ordnance pieces 
nr fire-arms, V. liich hauo lieeii proved, 
and are foiiinJ {lerfectly sound. 

Pieces de Chassey fr. a marine terra, 
signifying the camion that is placed on 
the stern and forecastle of a sliip. We 
call them chase guns. 

Pi eces detachecs, Travmix atances en 
dehors, Fr. Those works which cover 
the body of a fortified place, towards 
the country; of this description are 
ravelins, deiui-lunes, hornworks, tc- 
nailles, crowiiworks, cflieues d’hironde, 
enveioppes, A’c. 

To he cut to Pieces, (etre vcharpi, 
Ff.) I’he French say, Un tel regiment 
a He veharpe; such a regiment has been 
cut to pieces. 

A PIED. Fr. on foot. • 

Pied o pied, Fr. foot by foot; gra- 
dually. Faire un logetnent pied d pied; 
to establish a lodgment foot by foot. 


Forcer les ouvragespied d pied ; to mak^ 
regular approaches, or to besiege a 
town by opening trenches, &c. instead • 
of insulting it by a direct attack. 

Troupes retenues sur Pied, Fr. troops* 
kept upon full pay. 

Etre en Pied, Fr. to be kept upon 
full pay, in contradistinction to re/orme, 
or being reduced. 

PxED de Roij Fr- a measure contain- 
ing twelve Frencli inches, or one hun- 
dred and forty lines. 

Pied Quarre, Fr. The French square 
foot contains the same dimensions in 
length and breadth, giving one hundred 
and forty inches of surface. 

Pied de toise quarree, Fr. the sixth 
part of a square toise. Tlie.. square 
toise contains thirty-six feet, the square 
foot consequently comprehends six feet, 
and must be considered as a rectangle. 

Pied Cube, Fr. the same measure ac- 
i cording to three dimensions. It con- 
tains 1728 cubic indies. 

Pied Rhenan or Rkitilandique, Fr. 
j the Gciman foot. See Measure. 

Pied courant, Fr. the extent of a 
foi)t considered as to length only. 

PiEomanVi, Fr. literally, sea leg.-- 
Sec Marin, 

Pied de mur ou de muraille, Fr. that 
low'er part of a wall which is otherwise 
called Escarpe, and is contained be- 
tw'een its base and top. 

Pied de rempart, Fr. that extent of 
ground which lies between the fosse and 
the houses in a fortified town or place. 

Pirn droify Fr. a side post or stay 
made of stone or wood, which is used 
by miners, in order to keep up or sup- 
port any tiling with effect. 

Pied/ctwic, Fr. This word literally 
signifies firm foot. The French say, 
Aiter\ilre l^cnnemi dc pied ^ferme; to ex- 
pect the enemy, or wait his attack with 
steadiness and composure. They also 
say, figuratively, (^mhaitre de pied 
Jermc', to fight steadily without quit- 
ting ground, or giving way. 

Lacker le Pied, Fr, to give way. 

Gagner au Pied, FV*. to take to one’s 
heels, or to run away. 

Pied poudreux, Fr. an expression of 
ridicule among the French, which is 
applied to any soldier that deserts from 
one regiment to another. 

Au PiKD de la kttrey Fr. literally. 
PIEGE, Fr. snare. 

PIERRE; 
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PlEHllE, Fr. a stone. 

FuutRE djhi, IV. lliiiL 

PiKRKE /i /'wAvV, IV. a flint. 

PIKllREK, Fr. a drain, a water- 
courso. ^ 

PIERRIER, Fr. a s\\i\cl, a pedc- 

rero. 

PIRRRTERE, Fr. a qnan y. 

PJElMtlKRES, Fr. heaps of large 
stones winch arc liablily ci)lk‘ctcd to- 
gctlicr near a fortiliccl (dace, ainl are 
coveivd with earth, in order t(i concca.l 
then) iVoin a besieging enc-ni>. il‘gra.,s j| 
shoidd have gro\Mi upon it, the eiiemv i 
will, in all probability, consider it as a | 
mere emincnct' or connnaudiug spot of j 
ground, and will, of course, endei voiir 
to get pyssession of‘ir. The iji^t.ml lie 
makes the attempt, a Ijeavy discharge 
of ordnance must ho directed frejo the i 
rampart against tins heap, for the pur- 
pose of scat tenntf the sJoaes innongst 
the assailants, and necess-inly ibi' ing 
them to retire. Perhaps it uij< ht add 
to this species of dedence, weie tempo- 
rary works thrown n[) in front ’of the 
heap, and amine laid undonicaih. 

PIERS, the columns on which the 
arch of a In-idge is raised. 

PTES, /V. knights that wore created 
by Pope Pins IV. in ir»(jO, ^^illl the ti- 
tles of Counts Palatines. Th#*y took 
precedence, at Rome, of the knights of 
the Tcutonick order, and of those of 
JMalta. 

PIKTINER, Fr. to nnjvc the feet 
with great qinckno^s. It likewise sig- 
lulies to murk lime, but nnt techiucaailv 
fo. 

PIKTO^, IV. a foot soldier. 

PJEUX, Fr. This word is some- 
times used in the plural niunber to 
signify palisade^. 

PIGNON, Fr. the gable end pf a 
building. 

PIKE, in 7C(ij', an orfcnsi\o weapon, 
consisting of a wooden shatt, VI or 1 V 
feet long, with a Hat st<^el In ad, pointed, 
called the spear, 'fhis instriiinent nas 
long in use among the iniaiilry; hut 
now the bayonet, which is fixed on the 
mii/.zic of the fiielock, is siihstiliiti d hi 
its slead. The Macedonian pliaiaux con- 
sisted of a hattalioif of pikemeii. 

PlKEiMEM, LOldiers armed with 
pikes. 

PIKESTAFF, the wooden pole or 
hniulle of a pike. 

PILA, a email standard Vhlch was 


used among the Romans, ulu n tlic 
shields wi‘re pilcrl together, over which 
it floated. 

PIT.AT\1, Roman soldiers who were 
aimed with a sort of spout non, the iron 
of which was thick and long, called 
pihnn. ' 

PILE, ('/i/V//. Fr.) abeam of ivood, 
pointed, and iVcipicntlv shod with iron, 
which is dri’.'cn into t!a* j. mnd to I'orrii 
a solid tbundjiioii lor biiih'i. ' pon. 

Pn.r, any heap; as a pile ol balls, 
shells, dec. 

Pii.rs of tilt) f or ahclh, are generally 
piled lip in tile kiiic's* iM.nrazines, in 
i-lircc diiVercnt nnnneis: tho huso is 
<'ithcr 11 triangi'hir Mpnne. or a rcctaii- 
glo; and from tliei/ '' the piles arc called 
iriaivudar, s-juai-i', aaid oblong. 

\\Xj]A\^ Jih' JiuJiitti llin iS umber In uny 

Pil/L. 

T) *an::^}'l'tr Pi r i . 

JJalriply the ba.-^e I'v ♦he base -f I, 
till-; product ])y the basi -f- 12, and ihs idc 
by {'). 

St/uuJ’c lb r.r. 

INIiiItipI;, the bottom row by il.*e bot- 
tom row -j- 1, anrl t bis proilu^t by twice 
the bottom row -j- 1, and divide liy (5. 
lirrlanyjiuir Pii rs. 

Mnlliply the breadth of the base by 
it&elf -f- 1, and product by thri e 
times llio tliil’Mcnre bei-ween the length 
and the bicadtli of the ba”e, added to 
ivMce the broa'hli -{- 3, and dnuie by 
0 . 

Tmo ipfriv Pius. 

Inconipleto pi!( a beii'^ onlv fms- 
trniu", wanting a similar sinall pile on 
l!ie top, com pule fiist the whole pile as 
if complete, and aho the ''loall pile 
wanting at lo]i : and iluai Mditraet llui 
one nninber from t heolher. IjouiburtHcr. 
dc Inodi'lSy Fr. ^ee if .\hui 

or Jodh. 

To Pn.r firm% to place three nius- 
qiK 1*5, iv’ilh il\( d b:i>tmets, in such a re- 
lative position, t^iut the ba^ts 'iliall le- 
luaiii linn upon the L'hnind, and the 
mu/zles be close logi'lher in an obliipic 
direction, 'ILis melhod ha-, been ad»>p^- 
ed to prevent tin.* injury wlikli was for- 
merly done to musqiietry, when the 
practice of grounding the fireloi k pre- 
vailed. EvePy icciuit should he Laught 
how to pile arms before he is ihsmisicd 
the diill. 

dQ 
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Fr. a biittiThs. nt)usl\ reim-iitcd, as to seem one entire 

PJ I ,LACj 11, the act of natural stone. The Iiei^lit was 111 

j»lun(l( rmp. feet, aero id in to Kutroimis, (Hist. lib. 

To PrLLAi.>, to ''[loil, to wasle, to ii.’) ihonjili Alartian (iib. hi. cap. 13.) 
plumlcT. Mi nis to jnakc them hut ry8. It is 

* Pli.LAO] 11?, a plumli rer : one wlio astemlud hy Jli.'V wmdmii; stairs, and 
ce't.s a tliiiii: In uolent or illei;al means, has 10 little windows for the admibsioii 
PJLI.AU, in a tl!j:;iiraii\ e sense, sup- (tf h|L;hf. The whole pillar is incrusted 
poit. A well-discipllncd armv may be with marble, m which are expressed all 
called the pillar of the ^tate; an ill-dis- the noble actions of the emperor, ami 
ciplined one, the re\rrse. particularly the Dceiaii war. One may 

IMU.ARS and AllCIlKS. Jr was sc'e all ov<’i it the seveial lignrcs of forts, 
customary aniont: tlie ancient-, partieu- bulwarks, bridges, sliips, &c. and all 
larly amonjr the Romans, to erect pub- manner of aims, as shields, helmets, 
lie biiildiiiirs, ^ficb as aiclie.s and pillais, laij^ets, swoids, spears, dai^Efers, belts, 
lor the revMird and cueouia^cineiiL of 6ic. to‘ 2 oiher with the se\eral olVice* 
noble' entcrpiiscs. 'I'liese m.irlo were and rinjilo^inents of the soldiers; some 
ronl'erred upon such oiiiim iit pciMins di^j^inc: trendies, some measiiriin; out a 
as had either won a \lf loiy ol' «j\tiaor- phut' lor the tents, and other'? making 
dinary conseqnenee abioiul, or had i* — j a tiiumphal pioet'^slon, (rabriciu*?, (..qi. 
cned the Common weal til from any t'on- I ?.) Rul the noblest ornament of this 
siderable (laiiLMT. 'I’liejrieale-.i attionsof 1| pillai, was the staliie of Trajan on the 
the heroes they stood to hononi, wen* I itq», of a bigness, beint; no It"''* 

ciuioufily expiessed tm the -rlilt'^. ami lie* I fbaii '<’0 fiet bigli. lie was represented 
whole procession ol'a 1 1 luni j h w a-i - ome- * m a co it of armour propur to the gene- 
Uines cut out. I’he an hc'i built. In Ro- j lal. bidding in bis left band a sceptre, 
rmilu.'W'^'veonl\ ot buck; tlio-Mit (’amil- | m bi . light a hollow globe of gold, in 
Jus ol' plain srpiaie -loiu ; but tlm-e ot i whub Ins own ashes were deposited 
C'a"'ar, Dru-^us, litii^. J’rajaii, Uoidian, afti r In- death, (Casalms, par. 1. C. Ii.) 
t^e. were all entin'li maible. yVs to llie eolumn or pillar ol Antoninus 
their lignre, they weio at lir-t M'lnK'ir- wa- lal-ed iiimntalion of this, which it 
cular; whence probably ihev took tlieir ' ^'xrei'ded onl\ m one lespcet, that it was 
names. Afterwards tlicv weie built ; 17() fcdliigh; (Martian, lib. vi. cap. 
lour square, with a snaciou- aiebed ‘iaie ; i:’.; tor the work was iiimli inferior to 
ill the luiihlle, and lilile oiun on eaeli the loinier, as being undertaken in the 
side. C'poii the vaulted part of the (helming age of the (iniiire. 'I’he a''- 
iniddle gale, liimg little winged image'', (cut on the inside was lUli stairs, and 
representing Mclorv, with cowiis in the w indows in the sides o6. 'I’iie sculp- 
flieir li.snds, •wlii(’li, when tin eweri- let lure and the other ornaments were of 
down, they }nit upon tlie cifiujiieror’s the same nature as those (.*f thelirsl; 
Jiead as be passed umh i the iniunpli, — and on the Lop stood a colossus of the 
Tabricii Roma, cap. la. emperor naked, as appears from some of 

'riie columns or jallars w( le comert- bis ('oni-. — See Martian idem, 

ed to the same de-i-in as the aiclus, ftir Roth iIkjsc cobmins are still standing 
tli(^ lionourabie ! lemon,.! iof some noble atKoim^, the foi mcr most entire. Rut 

victory or exjilmr. afl< r they had b( eii a i I'opebixtus I. instead of tlie two statue- 
Jong time in ii-e I'oi tin i Inef (fiiiameiUs of the emperors, set up St. Peterson the 
of tlie sepulclircs ••f gr<’at im n, as ni.iy , eobimn of 'J'rajan, and St. Paul’s on 
be giiLbered liom Ibnner, Iliad 10. tluit of Antoninus. — Casal. Part. I. 

The pillars of the Vmperors Tiajan C. 11. 
and Antoninu-, liave been c\lr*'mei\ Among the columns and pillars w^ 
admired for their luMiity and emiou- ! must not pa.-s by, (to u.-e jMr. KeimettV 
w*ork. W'c find them thus parti(MiIarU j words) the Millmnuin aureumy a gilded 
doeribed in page .‘>3, ol Iveimett’s Ro- ' pillar in the forum, t erected liv Augits- 
jiian Antitjuitie-i , tus Cscsar, at which all the highways of 

J'he former was s<jt up m tin- middle ' Italy met, and were concliuled. (*Mar- 
ol I’rajan's Ruuin, being composed oj' tian, lib. iii. raji. Itt.) I'roni this tli('\ 
2-j gi eat stones of luarijle, but so cu- counted their miles, at the end of every 

• mile 
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mile sc'ttiiis; up a stonr; whence fame 
the phrase Vrlmits ub nrhe Uipis^ and 
the like. pillar, as Mr. liiibcclU 

intorms us, is still to he seen. 

Pompn/s Pif/ui'f so laniuusi>^ hi'^torv, 
is also shll to he seen in l''|:ypr; not- 

ith standi nu; tlie iiifursions td‘ the 
J'rench, ami the SLil)sL<|nciii v if lory of 
theEiiirJish in lliat fouiitrv. Il h made 
entirely ot* granite, and fioin 

the earth (as it stands,) to the jnniiaole, 
ninety I’eet. Had Eonaparte coiirjucreil 
the conntiv, he would prohahly lia\e 
imitated wliat Paidu-* .lanilms rlid at 
Delphi, and ordered his statue to he 
placed upon it. 'riie Pdlar a* Dc'lphi 
was sqaaie, and of white inarhlo, and 
on it w'i^ to ha\e been placed a uoldeii 
Statue of Perseus. When the l.ttter was 
conquered, /Ennlins ohvP,-verl, that the 
conquered oue:ht tOi;ive way t«) the eon- 
cpieror. I’eiiiap'; llie u’atii ude of the 
Utttjtiian fijurt will, v/o.e day, p^iy a 
fair tnhute to the inemoiy of Sir Jlalph 
Ahercroiuhie. 

P[|.0\, /'V. fi weapon, the*n>.e <d‘ 
which has heen reeonmieiaU'd h\ Alar- 
shal Su\e, m his plun for formiii}X se\e- 
imI battalions four deeqj. 'The two hrsi 
ranks are t<i be armed with niusqu(‘ts, 
the third anrl fourth with laiiie half 
pikes or pilous, hfuiii''; iheir imi'>(|uets 
fcluiiir across the ir shouldcis. 

Tip’ aiithoni \ of Aiarshal ‘^axe is cer- 
tainly t(*o ivspev-table ri> In* hastily full- 
ed 111 (pu’otion ; we an nevei Llieles> of 
uptiiimi, that a v\(‘apoii w hich eijiht 
or nine feet lonii; must he estremely 
cumbersome and unw'cild\, not onl\ in 
Ioiil; niarcl*!"', but likewise in the beat 
of battle. We may uIh) ask, in con- 
formity to that t^enerafs own senti- 
ments, how :iny soldim- (who must have 
111.', innsquet sluiiji: across liis shoulder >, 
whilst he u>e.- the jiiltnv or loiii: pike) 
can art in broken anil narrow pas'^es? 

IMlo.v, Fr. a drnmsiick. 

1*1 Lt) I’.VGIs, Fr. pile-work. This 
is es^^'iiiially useful in marbliy j^rounds, 
tiC. 

PlLOriS, Fr, a pile; a lar^e stake. 

I’ll.UM, a. species of javelin which 
wa^ u^eil by the Itoinans. They dm led 
these weapruis will? so much force, that, 
accordiii!.; to tradition, ivvo men lime 
been piercvd through, together with 
their shields or bucklers. The head of 
an arrow was likewise so called by the 
llollKUls. * 


PIV, an iron nail or bolt, with a 
round bear!, and generally with a hole 
at the end to receive a key: there are 
iii-uiy soit^, as axlotree pins, or bolt.s, 
itoUtei-pliis, pole-pins, swiiig-trec^dns, 
\c. 


'fhere arc likew pins^ which 

are Miiali pu ei '» of iron or wire that 
la>ien the stock. Soldi, are lery apt 
to lake out ! Ilf .SI* pins m ordiM* to make 
their pu ces, ring ; hut they should not, 
on any .K.coimt, be permuted to do sO. 
J'JISAS'si'k Fr. a pmnaee. 

PfXCKS Fr. films; mstrnmonts 
wliifli aie used l)N niineis 'I’he Frt*ieh 
distmgni.sh iheiii in llie following man- 
ner:— /*/ //re sw/pit' : Finer d tafun ; 
Piuce (I pied tie biclic ; and Pince d 
liiuin. 


ITNDAPKS, InJ. plimderer.s and 
niar<uitiei:> wlui uffonqianv .a Maliralta 
aiinv. 

PlNDAliOVS in Ahn'unihra^ Ind. 
armed men in llie East Indies who 
.serve withoui pay, und subsKSl onliiely 
hy plnmlf'r. 

7 b l*!\iOX, to hind the haiuE or 
arms of <i person so as to prevent hi$ 
having the fiei* iho of them. 

PINK, a sort v)l‘ small sliiji, ma.sted 
and nbhcfl like other &hips, except that 
she H hiiilt with a round stern, the bends 
ami ribs, eompassino, 50 that her sides 
bidge out lery mueb. 

]*lN'rfJ'., in aiiillery, a long iron 
b.ilt, fixed upon the middle of the liin- 
bii-bolstf r, logo tlirongb the boleimidu 
in the trail-tiansom of a lield-carnage, 
wbcii it Is to be trunsjiofted trom one 
phn e to anocher. 

Pi MI i-plnfCy is a flat iron, through 
which the. pintle passes, and nailed to 
hoih sides of the boisier, with ti dia- 
moml-iieaded naiks. 

Pr NTr.K-zf</.'?//c/-, an iron ring through 
whleh the pintle passes, plaeed elo.se to 
the bolster for the trad to move upon, 

PiNTi.i -/m/c, is ftf an ov.il tigure, 
made in the trail-trmisoin of a lield- 
earriage, wider above than below, to 
leave room for the pintle to play in. 

PlOlili AC'H, the Gaelic word for a^i 
air played ujion the bagpipe. It is now 
more strittiy atiphed to the ancient 
llighluiid inarliai music. It ks allowed 
by all persofis who have heard tluvpio- 
hrarh, that it exceeds every other sort 
of music known in tiiese. kingdoms. It 
4Q^'i speaUf. 
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spcuK'. h>n-iMv to the iain.i,iuul is won- 
clcrtliily (!c>f:iipnvc ‘>f rlK; A-t'l- 

iiig*- to tho luiinaii Ju'arL r% 

I’roii.i \f :i'-, arc i^iLuPr .sininle or 
coiMpou!' 1; ‘ji'o <ii tiseiii f'onsivt nf a 
rniiK li, oMfl :ir<' lx iiiiiliiily \ariLtlj 
and luL'ily clxir.x ti riMlic. 

li i^aMicii islaii'.:; to 1)^ iTjj; ro It fd, 
tliat du‘ ix'iLi'i of tins sj>i'nc«s f)l’ ihsm'/ 

lias I'.i.t uioic ;u't'iii;itclv t\M'i *; 

the iiitiro -o, lx {MU'.f arc inc'iufd (<; 
tliiiiL, \^il!l an chligii corr( S|>oMi'-’rit 
vidio has lanr. olx'd some intcicatiiiti; oar- 
tic* 'ir.'. res; jt < fini.^ I.'io IfiJ.lai’d d!\. s, 
iStt . 1 hat mmv XMoal", jS-T. which liiiv; 

ascihcd In the iuicx lit Jloni .ns, 
niul to ilicir dc x'li* rate si.r<'('«soi s, owe 
thLii' oiiidu mid <'tviiu)injv to tlic iiiiid\ 
iiihalntaiic or’ Xoilli IJitLain. 

proc HF, I V. a m.ktiorh, jva k-axc. 

PiOCUFi?, Jv. iodic 

PlONFFllS in w'ar lime, art j-nch 
fts are coiiimmided in iVoiii iho connir'., 
to march with aiiaimy, for nic.idnix tiu* 
ways, tor working on ('ntronclinirnlsand 
forlilioaiions, and lor niaknii* mines 
and approaches: l he soldiers arc like- j 
xvise oinployorl in all lliC'je things, | 

Mo'l ol’ the roreiirn rexinic-nts of ar- ' 
tillcry have lialT a ('onipany of pioneer'-, ■ 
tvell instnietcfi in that importanr Inanoh j 
of* duty. Oiir re^iiiu-nts of infant ly and I 
cavalry have .‘3 or A pioiieeis each, pio- I 
vi(l( rl w'irli aprons, halchel-, saws,, 
^pade•^, ainl ]iie! -nxi'.-.. I 

}'l(>\ N 1 1'. 11'^, i'r. pioneers, j 

PIPJs, a tnire; a niii'ie.d ii'stnjnmit ; j 
n hfj'nd iiiL.i^ino, eoiiLaiiiliit^ Ivvo hotjjs- \ 
hear I 'J. 

Pier, from the Garlic p/ob mohr^ j 
wlfieli M'Midies fn-eat pHiP. 'The hit^hland j 
bnapipc Is so ea'U'd, and is an instrii-! 
iTient v\tll c.ileidated for ihe tleld cif . 

— Wlx’ii the li;nr]iipc is skilfully I 
])i.rforrnefl, its inarti.d musk' has a '-voa- j 
<1( rfn! < ih:er upon llio native' J^r on-h, 1 
pai i if'iilarly t;K' Wixl'kindr s wIm aV»^ i 
a;,tiir.illy warllla’. The pair (»l’ pipes 
which were pi evented by 8tr Ilyre 
G'ooie tf> the 7 fsi reyimr'in, diirli.t'^ its 
jj'alkniL s'' rYier"', in I lie I'kist lndi»*.s, are 
a memorable instance of tiie hj:;h esti- 
mation ill which this native iiislinnitrit 
lias been uinformlv lield. 

Tail Pier, a ‘mail brr^s pipe fixed 
at the swell of ihe innsrinet, which ro- 
ctives the ramnxl. 

Tritfifvet Pi re, a i’.nall brass pipe 


near the mnz/.le of the ilreioek, thvousli 
' which the lannod is let rlown. It is 
1 called the tiuinpr^t-pipe from its rcseni-' 

I hlaiiee to the mouth of .i ti umpct. I’hr 
1 Piu>‘^iins have no pipes to 1 heir niiKs- 
' het . •. the lami’od Ivim: leceivod into a 
I cvliiider winch un'-, parallel witli the 
j h.niel. 

' l^iPK-C/^V and a composi- 

' lion which ,>./idn.rs iitc for the purpose 

I e.t '.cepin", t [r’lr eross-lielts, O'.'e, i.lean. 
i' latrv sohlier he!on;^:j’Li to ilie iii'antiy 

(/f riio liii'', and to l!i<" lenCihle jofaniry 
j| .‘.ervinxal home, j-; .'•tiipneii is. 4<V. per 
i| ainunn to ‘vjj)['!y hinv.clf with pipe-clay 

II anal wbi nn: 

1 Fj. a pike. 13efoie the use 

•j o.' iiic-:iiia,, ir was eu^.toinaiv, among 
|| ; X' I'i-'Mieli, t ) mak*- iif-e of this woid 
’j hv -.vi ' of rmnm.'md or designation 
|! I h nr‘e, /./// c ({rjif r /i <! p/y/n’s, to make 
|| tlx' j.i've", o! a iMxlv of men aimetl with 
; { I'a's, iac.ik Oil* in' dt-fde; /c ripjment 
' c*/ >'>' pKjiu's^ ihe lepiiuent con- 

-i-?i in '’•) manypiki>, or men armed 

Wl h ji.'lvOS. 

IMlcPFi'. /•>. a >lal'e. See Pick r.T. 

ihor^i •, Fr. pi' ket • a punishment 
so r'iiUr'd 111 e.i'wili carps. See PiCKhi, 

Plot ri, /'V. a iv'iiam mnuher of 
mm, horse, or ioni, who do rluty h)r 
'21 liouis to prevent hurpli'^(s. See 
Pick El. 

Pi Q uu /cm: /X7r /» husef him poiutu, 
Pr. a jiiei.et or siakr' with a sliaip iron 
feiTi'l at the end of it. It is used by 
ciyuineer’a w hen they trace a plan, and 
wish trj mark out the angles. 

Leva' ic IhQur.r, Vr, to call in the 
picket. It al.'so signifies, fuiiiratively, 
to (lee.ciip or march oil’ the ground. 

PK^PFPK, PV. a man employed in 
the didi rent. jvorksliops helouiiing to 
llie artiilei y to superintend the works, 
and to kiep :ui account ol’ the several 
material'-. 'I'lx ro are otlier yierson# 
suliordiimle to th 'se, whom the French 
call i linsfirmia, fi om efiasse-en-avant, 
?ort of ovcrsiiers, whose husines'j is to 
aCC the jobs ex[)editioiislv finished. 

P^QUJG[J1^'S, iV. irVegiiiaraiid ill- 
armed soldier.s, of which mention is 
inatle in the history of the reign of Phi- 
lippe Auguste. Tiiftv were attached to 
llx' infantrv. 

PJ(il > j I’df, 071 Piffumoirc, Fr. a 
pikcinun, oror.cwlio is armed with a 
pike. 

• PIRA- 
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I’l ll.\ >J1 l)K, tv.— See ii.vMfo. i: 

PUl.\Mll)KS f/f ,/;•«, I'l- 

dc ft It. 1 

lU I V A ' r r., J' V. ri pi rate, 
l^isri', Fr. ihe track tread a j 
horsciuan makes upon the s^romid iie 1 

goes OV(M'. 

PIS'I'OIj, a ^p(cic 3 of smtill iliG arms, 
of winch there aie various sorts and 
sizes, VIZ. 

liiijfiltioil Vi^\oi . 'I'lu' ( j!«1 Uij^hhind ^ 

p.stol appc.us sinj^'ilar enomjji ni the ; 
present diy. Somic, that li.ivt' bet'ii • 
pre-v. I \ <‘(1, e\lnhit iiiaiLs of eA.fclletit > 
«voi*kmanslMp. 'I'he stock metal, and ‘ 
tlu' hint riid so sliaperl, thaluoni hred ■ 
oj'f, tlie pisif)l can he used as a \erv sc- ; 
nous v^oapon at clfisc (juaitcrs. riie I 
JLiolilaiid pistol, tliou'jli ncu t usCtl hv 
any of the Jiniish i*'ninenls, is stdl, 
Morn hy ('very p('rson to ho 

ron .lth'red a> I'ully di7's-('(l and aceoii- 
tred lii the anciOiiL siarh. It is ‘‘iispiaid' 
ed tVom ihe lelt side of ilic \»aistl)tlt. 

.'ioi , s(> called fnnn beini; 
ti.sed on horsobacl;, and of a l.iftrt: .si/c\ 

I\laiifii[rmnif o/' I he Ibstor tnt ftor.<c- 
hirk for /inlifiiru Iwcrv ro- 

rrint u lu’ii Ik' joins the Imrse-drlli slioiild 
be made pejtcerl\ ac'fjiiiinilcd willi tin. 
liaiidliiiii of his pistol aecordmic to rule, 
and of firiiitr conccily at a mark. 'I’o 
this end he must be tauirlit to draw, 
load, (ire, and return iiis pistol, byword 
of comm.ind, \ iz. 

Jst. 'The liiihl, <j:lo\e is to betaken. 
o(t) and the i;oat-skin thrown back. 

Drtito your ri^fil Prsioi. This is 
cloneni two motions ; Nt, the man iimst 
fcize iln^ handle of llie pistol with his 
rnrhr hand, the back towards the body. 
C?d. iJraw iL out of the lu/bter with a 
lirisk morion, droj)piM!» the butt ol the 
pistol on the rii^iiL holster, and l^^epinj; 
rlie nm/z!e upwards. 

.hoatf your Pi 'yxni.. The pistol is VO 
1)0 dn)pj)ed smartly into the loft iiaud; 
t»|ien the pan, jirmie, cast about, an.d 
load; as Loon as loaded, seize the pistol 
bv the Imtt, and come to tlie same p«)- 
bition as in llie sicond motion in rhaw- 
inji; the bridle band must be kept as 
isieady as possible. In loading the pis- 
tol, the barrel «is to be kept to the 
front. 

Ht'timi your Pistol. This is done 
in I wo motions: 1st. turn the muzzle 
into the liolster, witli the back of the 
bund towards the body, and press home 


the pi-lol. 'Jd. (Juit the right lumd 
bu^4!y. 

Cock your Prsiof.. Drop the jiistol 
into lIk. left liand, cocking vvilli tlm 
thumb of the right, and as soon abdjiie 
eouie to the second position, \’iz. muzz.l« 
upwttriN. 

To the Ri;iht Prcfrnf. Come smartly 
to a picsent, hjokiiui w-ell along the bar- 
lel to the object you are preseiitiiig at, 
and lurning \om- i)od\ mncli as is 
necessary to aim well, but taking care 
not to (ii'-pl.ice yonr biidli^ lianil. 

/V.”c.' I'nil ^>n^kly at the word, and 
as S(»on as liicd go (>n \<ith the loaTbng 
motions; vvh“n loaded, come to the 
position as ni ilic hrst diieciion, mz. 
hmz.^lr uy r unlit. 

(\k‘L your Phtok as aiieady ex- 
plai'KHl. 

7b the Lfft Pt'c^cnt. reqnlrr? 

, particidnr alUMilion, as tlie men will he 
ajit to bring tlii'li iitiht sbonldins too 
i'orwiod, ami by tint nii'ans di>piacc 
tbelr bodie.i :iiid the bridle hand. 

I Cu\ ! as alri'ady evphm c’d. 
i Cock your Pi>-.ioL. 7b the Front 
, PtCbcnL You iiui-nI raise yonrselt m 
' your bln nips, m order to lake a proper 
.mn; you miL't, then look well along lliC 
pistol, ami wail for the word Ptic. 

1 </ c ' As soon as you have lircii, you 
. mu't ilrop into your scat, and iro oil 
• with the loading motions, as befoift 
direct’d. 

1 III '‘ini your Pi st( > r , us already ex- 
; planred. 

ij Dj ( in' your Left — See Diotif 

I your liiyjd Pisioi,. • 

I y^urAc7-Pisioi,, a small jii'.io], which 
1 may bo conveniently can ic'd in th.o 
1 pocket. 

PJSl'Ol.F/r, Fr. a pistol. It dcriv'cs 
■ it:, name from Pisforiu, an episcopal 
low'll of d’uscany, m Italy; about df> 
miles N. W. of Pic)r(oic(^, wiien' tlie 
tlr^t pistols were made'; m the same 
|| imiimer that h.iyofiet takc's it <5 apjiella- 
l| turn from Bavoime, an epi.scopal city 
i of Gascony, in l'’iimce; or, a.s some 
pretend, fiom Bayou, a town of l.or- 
rain, in France; and as others at^iuu 
a&sert, from B.iyona, a town of Galicia 
111 Spain, sc'atc'd on a small gulpliof the 
Atlantic Ocean. The l{citn% who weie 
armed wiPli them, were called Piatt ~ 
ItrrSt Pi'-tolccrs, as musquet-bearers 
' were iiaiuod uiWtunUicm^ mu 5 ou(?teejs. 

Pi:itr 
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Pistole r D\l/\on, Fr. a pistol at- 
taclied t() the how of a .saddle, coin- 
Hiooly ctilled a hoi ^e-pi^tol. 

PISTOMFK, tr. 'I’his word is used 
ainoiJi; the French to an expert 

niark.^mari with a pi'itol. 

PrrAN>S ///V. accordiii*' to IMr. 
Ormc, 111 his hisLory of the Carnatic, 
the Fitaiis arc supposed to ho the de- 
sceudaiits of the iioilhern rudian.s, v\ho 
were early converted to Mahoined.in- 
jsni. Tliey have been rcekoneii tlie lie.-^t 
troops, and, of course, the most (hin^e- 
roLis enemies of tlic llirone of Dellij. 
Tlie^ are naturally fierce. 

PtiAV 2>}uh(thSy eel lam chiefs in In- 
dia so called, viz. of Ciulapah, C.moiil, 
and Sava no re. 

PITA 11 Fr. This word i.** some- 
times written petaux, and was formerly 
Used to di.stin^uibh those peasants that 
were pressed into the service, from sol- 
diers who were refinliirly enlisted. 

To PITCH, 

To Fitch a ramp, {a^roir7in camp, 
Tr.) to take a position, and to eneainp 
troops upon it accoidini; to the princi- 
ples of castraiiu-'taliijn. 

To Pne ji a tent, to place a certain 
regulated quantity of canvas upon ])oles, 
so as to alVoni a lemporarv co\cr, 
maiii'st the luelemeneles of Llii' weather 
for one or mere oilicers or prixate sol- 
diers. Ill order that the men may be- 
come expert In piliJiiin: and striking 
tent.s, tliey uujilil to be practibcd whiUt 
in camp to ilo eitlu'r. 

Pi rCIlAN 1) AJ I, T?id. a fortified pa- 
goda on theniM'th bank of the Cobroon, 
one mde east of Scriin:ham. It was 
taken possc.ssion of, ami immcdiaU ly 
ab iiiihjned by th.i Knc;!is!i army in July 
17ol.— See pagi s IfM, irP, of Urine’s 
History of the CkuMii.ic. 

Prr()lN.\ Fr. nails with round eyes. 
They likewise signify pins with iron 
riti.s. 

Pi TON'S F^-. iron pin.s which 

are u^ed to keep the jilate-hauds of the 
carriage of a cannon tight and com- 
pact. 

l*lVOr, (Pivot, Fr.) in a military 
aefS.se, that olliccr, serjeant, cor})orai, or 
soldier, iijjon whom the ditYen'iit wheel- 
ings are inavK* in mililaiy evolutions. — 
There are twfi sorts of pivots di>im- 
.guished uct'oiilmg to the* position of the 
troops XX ho are goxernedby them, vi/. 


I pivot and i/tocceWf' pivot. When 

! a battalion, for mstanre, stJinds in open 
I colimm of companies, tlic r/g/ii in fronts 
the last man upon the left of the front 
; rank of cay:li roinpnny, is called the in- 
j nrr, or atnndinii pivot \ and the first 
' man upon tia' riglit ditto, is called the 
j outer, or 7t'litr/iit^ flank. So much de- 
j pends upon the accurate position of iho 
(lilfcrent pixois, that no movement cun 
be ihoroughly correct unless the most 
scrupulous alleniiou 1)0 jiaid to them.— 
Olficers in particular ought to recollect, 
I (vxhal IS so .sciisiblv pomtid out m the 
I Ueneral liulcs and l{rgul4Siion.s) that 
wluii they ,iie jio^ted upon the llanks, 
tliex hecojue es.si’ntially net essarv to the 
p:e:,orvation ol‘ that perpt ndlciilar and 
p.irallohsm of a march, without which 
/liicdion the best dige.sted inaiicruvres 
must be ultimately reiideied useless.—* 
They must constantly bear m mind, that 
, u belongs to the mounted field oliicers 
I to watch the aggiegate, and that they 
I ihcmsebes, being incorporated y.art;# of 
I the (lull-sent (iiMsiou", aie to mo\t* siic- 
j cc'.^lvely forward, wuh no other object 
I iMMew’ than the pci pcndicular point be- 
fore them, For if tluw once turn to the 
right or left, or liecome anxious alxrnt 
the movements of others, instead of l)c- 
ing the meaii.'> ol insinsibU correcting 
any errors lliat might e.isually occur, 
they xvill doMate tliem.sehes, and at 
ex cry step increase the ini'gularity. Ou 
this imeount, tlie instant an otiicer has 
wlieeled his division, he must resumR 
his perpendicular position, look sted- 
fasrly on his leading pivot, preserve hi» 
ix’lalive distance, ami keep his person 
peifectly square, lleouglit likewise to 
be particularly correct hi stepping off 
XX hen the xvlii^el i.s completed. 

]\lorcahle Pivor, one. whicli during 
the wlicel of its division adv.iiK'es in a 
\ circular direction, iiislead of turning on 
tiu' spot xvherc it origmall) stood. Thus 
when dixisioiis, iVc. are. sncci'ssixely 
xvhcelcd, without being first halted, the 
pivot upon which they wheel is said to 
be moveable. 

In the drill, single ranks are fri'queiit- 
ly wheeled on a moveable pivot. In 
I which case, both Hanks arc moveable, 

I and describe concentring circles round 
I a point which is a few paces from xxhat 
j would otherwise be the standing fltmk; 

I and eycb arc all turned towards the di- 

rcclii!{j 
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Tprtini: pivot man, N\lictlier he is on the 
outward dank, or on the llaiik wheeled 
ro. 

the flanks upon which 
a line is formed tVuvn culuiipi. When 
the right of thebatialioiii'? in front, the 
pivot flanks are on the left of it*' several 
companies, platoons, <S:c. and vice versa, 
^vhen the left is in front. 

PivoT-Jinnk offirn-, the ofiicer who 
is oil the first flank. In all wheelings 
'during the march in column the ofiicer 
on that flank upon which the wheel is 
inadt.' must consider hlln^eif as the 
pivot. 

IHutofm f’lvoTS, the men upon whom 1 
Ji battalion marches in column of pla- 
roun«, is vvhei led up into hue, or hack- 
ward into coluirui, wlun the line has 
been formed according to a given front.* 

VL'VCA(rK, Fr. in foil di cation, a i 
kind of revctcnicnt, whicli is made of 
thick jilaslic earth, laid along the tains 
of such parapets as have no mason 
work, and winch is coicrcd with turf. 

VJ.ACAltn, ? or, as it is iiPthe ori- 

PLACAlt'l, ) ginal Dulch language, 
VUicualy a term used abroad for a pro- 
ciamation, edict, \"c, put up in all pub- 
lic places, by goveriiiiient authm-ity; 
whereby tlieir subjects are ordered to 
<lo, or forbear, something expressed 
therein. See ;Man'ii rsro. 

Placarh, Fr. any hill, or public jva- 
per, tliat is posted up. It likewise 
means a libel. 

PLACARDKIl, Ir. to post uri; to 
libel. 

!/bPLACr., to appoint; as to place 
an otlicer#in the 17th foot. It also sig- 
nifies to post or distribute; as, to place 
a sentinel ; to place a picket. This 
word is confined to :i particular situa- 
tion, but is not used as a ginerahwtnd 
amongst us. 'I’he French sa\. Placer 
un jeune ha/umc ; to provide for a 
young man; Placer dan.^ /'ui/zuc; to 
provide for in the army. Although, 
technically sj)eaking, it he correct to 
use the expression, to displace; \et in 
this case the word uicans, to put out of 
some particular sitiuition; as, to dis- 
jilace an olhc**r from the .‘iod regiment. 
Ihit we do not say to displace from the 
army, nor can wo, willi propriety or 
usage, Miy, to place m the army. 

Plact, Fr. Kvei'y sjiecies of forti- 
iied place i» so calkd.’ 


Plack, Fr. 'Fhe French say, when 
any miinher of men have fallen in ac- 
tion, // cst demeuri tel nombre d^homma 
Slur la place; such a number of men re- 
muineii, or v^erc left upon the spot. 

Pf.ACn, cmplacaffcnty Fr. any spot 
or scite w'hich suits the plans of uu 
architect to build upon. 

Pf.Acr, in lorlificatiou, signifies in 
general lerms, a foitilied town, a for- 
tress. lleiicc we say it is a strong 
place. 

Pi.Acn o/* arms {Place dVrvicj?, Fr.). 
This lorn Jia^ various significutionSf 
althomjh it uniformlv *m(stMs a place 
vvhirh is cidiMilareil for the rendezvous 
of men in arm«, ^:c. 

1 ^ 1 . When an army takes the field, 
every si long hold or tortie^s whicli suji- 
ports it^ operations by idVorrling a safe 
retreat to its depots, heavy arlilleiy, 
maga/mes, hospitals, \'C. is called a 
place id' af'ins. 

^2dl\. In olleubive fortifications, those 
lines arc called places of' un/iSf or paral^ 
/(/.s', which unite the dillcrcnt means of 
attack, secure the regular approaches, 
bee. and contain bodies of troops who 
cither do duty in the trenches, protect 
the. woikmcn, or are destined to make 
an impression U]Mm the enemy’s out- 
works. 

'FIk re are dcmi-places of arm between 
the ///o(X’.v of anm. 'J'liesc are niori; or 
less numeious in proportion to the re- 
si'»f,uie e made by the besieged. 

1 1*1. ic F, Fr. 'Fliii* word is frerjuently 

u^ed l>y the French, in a militarv sciibe, 
to sigeify ralion, M/. • 

Vne 1*1 vcF, dc boLichCf Fr. one ration 

I of pn I visions. 

Deux Places de fourra^e^ Fr. two 
rations of forage. 

Pj AC 1 .S of arms htlonging to the eo- 
|! vert way. 'J'liese aie divided into two 
i; sorts, VI/.. saliant and 7 entrant pl.ici s 
11 ofaini'j. Tlicrc lire likewise jikue- of 
|! unns c(mi[>ose(l of^Lravi’i >>{ s, winch are 
j| pruetised or inmle in the di v ditclie*' of 
I military towns, in a pi i peiidienlar di- 
I rectioii to the laics of the half moons 
and the lenmllons. ^ 

pLAcr. cf arms In a fortifird tozun. 
j {Place d\jirmts d\ine ztllc dc putrre, 
Fr.) 'I'ho jilaec of arms is alwav s in I lie 
middle of the town, i»enerally m the 
market place, if it be eentral. The 
giouiid must be suliiciciitly spacious 

for 
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to| rlie parade of the garriMni, or nL 
least for tlu* «;icatfst part of it; fur it 
is theu* that tlu* sneral guards are pa- 
raded, and tlie tio<jps> soiut'tinios exer- 
cised; e^-pt'cudly Avlini ihc harrncks are 
too con filled, or when it is not thought 
fApefla nt L«) inarch them beyond the 
gates for that porpoM\ 

l’> \cr. of' itiin& of an affacL^ or nf a 
hrnib^ ure lieep trenches l,i or 13 feet 
joining the se\eral allaclv) toge- 
ther: they serve for a r(’n(lc/,i ons and 
station to the guard of tiio trenches, to 
he at hand to support thewoikniL'n when 
atlaeked. It is eiislom.iry to make 3 
places of arms, when the «:::round will 
permit : tlie mid most distant from 
the place, is about oOQ toises, or (iOO 
yards, from tlie glacis of the co\eiL- 
way: tiie second is wilhm I'lO toiscs, . 
or 'JtlO \ar(|s; and tlie ihiid at ilic loot 
of I he glacis. -See L^AK.u,i.i, r.s. 

I'l vei'. of' (irm^ of a camjj, was, sti ici- 
ly speaking, tin- bell tents, ;it the head 
of e.ieli compmiy where ilic arms were 
formerly lodged ; likewise a jilai'e chos(*n 
at thclie.’id of the camp, for the army I 
to fnm in liiu* of liatlle, for a review, j 
or the like. | 

Pi of arms of thr torert in,y^ is j 
a pni of It, opposite to the re-eiilei iii<: j 
Mn'i;l(3 of the cot m terse irp, proiecting i 
outwards m an am !e. ! 

I'l.Acr. muj (' I'r. a marshy j 

place. A pk'icc of this descri()l ton may I 
Ic I 'sily Jbi tilted, and at little v \pence; ( 
nor iloe* It u',|Lijl*' iu.ni\ lio >ps lor de- ,! 
fcn« Among other :id\.irf:igr>, lliat j! 
ol not helitg •i'\[)oscd to an encm\’s ; 
luiijfs, is hv MO means ihe li'iist coiisi- 
d< r iblc. (Jii the tilhei liaml, piles must 
he sunk m almofct e\e''\ d’rcetion; ami 
rhotilil it he iinisU’.j^ U idmost im- 
jjdst lhlc t*) ^iictMi.r if. Add to tlu sc 
nicoin enieiua"", the danger to wliich 
the gsirristm must I ccoihi mtly exposed 
fif hi ing \isittd hy some I'onLauious 
di^cidir. • 

Pt. vc: t'lrvif dans joj idat paj/s. Fr. 
places that a -e jmt in a state of dc- 
i'enee in a Hat oj.tti country. 'riu?c 
ply. e.s are almM',1 alwa\^ sf.cm-j.d [yy 
giilar foiiilicaJioiKs : tlie Mill ir good, 
and tlicie is alw.us plenty of earth 
adapted to ('\(i\ spcoii's of military 
w'ork : there is .ohniidam'i* of water; 
anil shotdd .in enenu ailcmpi tocairy 
them by insulting the works, ciitrench- 


nicnts may be easily thrown up to check 
him. -iVdd to this, that it would retjuire 
two or three armies, at least, to cut otf 
the various supplies which can be pro- 
cured from the country round. On llie 
other hand, lhe g<»odi.ie.s? and abniidanc^ 
of file soil are etpially beneficial to the 
besieging army. tor the troops ary 
thereby ciiahleil to throw up entiench- 
menls, to build redoubis, <Mect batte- 
ries, and by thus scciunig llieir ap- 
nroaihcs, to anno\ the besicgetl at all 
hours, and in all wavs. 

Pi , \cn s}fut'C snr Ic prnihant iVonr 
montn!>ut., Fr. a pl.ice sitnaled or built 
upon ihc (li'cliiitv oi’ :i Ind. It is very 
diHiciil! to fortify a spot of this bort.-- 
Whatever is creeled upon it, must b.i 
commamleil Iw the higlier ground, and 
-tile bodv of the place be, of course, ox-» 
posed to every attack. 

Pl.\( r. situn^ dan^ nnc valitCy Fr. a 
town, fortress, or hold that is built in 
a\allev. Places so .situated imist he in 
cinistanl jeopardv, as by getting posses- 
sion of*t!)e height'-, the eiieiiiy can al- 
ways commund them. 

Pj a< r si fact) snr /rs lords d\ine 
}i7'andv /7i7</ c, Fr. a place, 6ce. built 
upon the liaiiks or borders of a large ri- 
ver. l*ia(‘(-‘s constriicK d in a situation 
ol'thi«j sort, aie prefeiahle to all others, 
prcwided they have a free and nninter- 
I npted coniinunii’aiion with the piinci- 
pai qnarli-r iVom whence stoics, proii- 
'^loM", ami aminmiition may be drawn, 
flaw may be r('gularly forlilied towards 
the inlerior of llie countiy, and it will 
rei|inr<' lit lie or no artifieial means to 
secure them on the side of th''*' rivi r. 

J^r.Aci: dc guerre^ Pr. any town or 
place that is regularly, or irregularly 
forlilied. 

Pj,,vf V ha^se, Fr. In fortification the 
lower Hanks according to certain sys- 
tems are So called. 

Pi.Acr. fortCj Fr. a strong hold or 
place v\hich presents at all points so 
iiiiiiiy diHicull obstacles against a be- 
sieging army, that it cannot be carried 
(except by surpri/e) unless the regular 
means of reducing it be resorted to. 
^Pi.ACKS i'oiitreminee’^, Fr. all for- 
tresses, &c. are called places contreini’- 
nces, or coiinft'rminedy wliicli indepen- 
dently of their open and visible means 
of defence, ike. have subterraneous for- 
tilicatioiis ibat are alongsulo the revete- 

ments 
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tneiits of the works, under the glacis, 
or beneath the neighbouring ground, to 
interrupt the approaches, and destroy 
the works of a besieging army. 

Place haute^ Fr. According to the 
systems of some engineers (wliicli have 
not been followed of late years) the 
place hautCj or high place, is tiiat which 
stands the higliest of three piatforins 
that were constructed in the shape of 
an amphitheatre along the flunks of the 
bastions. It stands on a level w'ith the 
terreplein of the bastion. 'J'he cannon 
which is destined to play against a be- 
sieging enemy is placed upon it. Pa- 
gan, Blondel, and others, who have co- 
pied from these systems, did so from 
an idca^ that considerable advantages 
might be derived from a powerful and 
concentrated discharge of artillery and 
musquetry. Not conceiving that it was 
possible to construct caseinaled flanks 
free of smoke, they buill three or four 
open flanks, cue above the other. But 
they wei*e soon rendered useless and 
untenable by the shells that fell, and 
the fragments that fiew' about in conse- 
quence of the demoliliuii of the mason 
work. Casernated ramparts, on the 
contrary, have been known to stand 
proof against the heaviest discharge of 
bombs, &c. to take up little room, and 
to aiford ample space for a mde range 
of artillery, that is kept und^ cover. 

Places en premihe li^ncy Fr, those 
parts of a country which are most ex- 
posed, and most likely to be attacked 
by an enemy. 

Places en seconde Ugne^ Fr. those 
parts or places which he between the 
center of a country and its borders. 
Those indeed which are again closer to 
the center, are called /cs troisiemes places 
de lignes, ^ 

Places d'armes du chetnin ccruverty 
Fr. salient piid rentrunt spaces which 
flank the branches belonging to the co- 
vert way, and in which men ure posted 
for their defence. We call it nlso p/acc 
rf arms without^ or that space of ground 
which is allowed to tlie covert way, in 
order to have cannon planted on it, for 
the purpose of annoying the enemy in 
his approaches, and of forcing him to 
retire. 

Places won revUues, Fr. All forti- 
fied tow ns or places are so called, when 
the raipparts that surround them are 


only lined with placage or simple turf. 
In this case the ramparts, so lined or 
covered, ought to be fraised and pali- 
sadoed above the berme or foot path, 
to prevent surprizes. Hedges made of 
good quickset, well interw'oven with 
other wood, and carefully attended to, 
w'ill save the expence of palisadoes, 
which ill marshy soils soon rot, and rCf- 
quire to be replaced. 

Places revUucSy Fr. All fortified 
towns or places are so called, whose 
ramparts are lined or covered with 
brick or stone. It frequently happens, 
that the reveteinent doea not reach die 
terre-pleine of the larnnart, especially 
wlien the parapets ^rc tinck and solid ; 

I' 111 which case the reveteinent is more 
easily covrred by the glacis. Parapets 
are no longer lined. 

'Tube PLACED. This expression is 
I frc(|uently used in naval and iniliiary 
i matters, to signify the appointment or 
reduction of ollieers. ilence to be 
placed upon full or half pay. It is 
more generally applicable to the latter 
case. 

PLACE Iv, Fr, to fix, to settle.— 
This word is used among the French, 
as with 119, to express the act of pro- 
viding for a person by appointing liixu 
to a desirable sitigition, viz. Flaver nn 
jeunc hvj/wie dans un rcgi/nciU; to get a 
young man a Commission in a regi- 
ment. 

Uti chtval bieti Place, Fr, A horse 
is said, among the French, to be well 
placed, when liis forehead runs perpeii- 
ilicularly down between tlaj nostrils. 

PLAFOND, Vr. the ceiling. 

PLAFONNEK, Fr, to ceil or adorn 
the upper part of a rooni> &c. 

PLAGE, Fr. flat shore, or extent of 
coast, where there are no creeks, &c. 
for vessels to ride in. 

Belted PLATD, the ancient garb of 
the Scotch Highlanders, and still worn 
by some of our Higt^land regiments. 

The belted plaid coii'^isls of twelve 
yards of tartan, vfhich are plaited, bound 
rounil the waist by a ieatncni belt, the 
upper part being attached to the left 
shoulder. • 

In the regulations relative to the 
clothing and half mounting of tiie Bii- 
tish infantry it is diiccted, that in a 
Highland corp 5 » serving in Europe, in 
North Ameiica, or at the Ciqie of Good 
4 U Hope, 
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Hopc> each serjeant, corporal, drum- 
mer, and private man, ^hall have si\ 
yai db of plaid once in two years; and a 
purse every seven years. 

PLAIF., Fr. a wound. 

PLAINE, Fr. bcutchcoii of a lock; 
apron of a cannon. 

Pi. A INC Campagne, Fr. the open 
held. Hence, La bataille s'est Jounce 
cn plaint campugne, the battle was 
fought in tlie open lield. 

PLAN, ground plot, or ichnographpy 
in fortification, is the representation of 
the first or fundamental tract of a work, 
slivswing the length of its lincsi the quan- 
tity of its angles, the breadth of the 
ditches, thickness of the rani[mrt, para- 
pets, and the distance of one part from 
another; so that a plan represents a 
work, such as it would appear if cut 
equal -with the level of the horizon, or 
cut olF at the foundation : but it marks 
neither the heights nor depths of the 
several part.s of the works: that is pro- 
perly profile, which expressijs only the 
heights, breadths, and depths, without 
taking notice of the lengths. As archi- 
tects, before they lay tlie Ibundation of 
their edifice make tlieir de.sigii on pa- 
jicr, by which means they find out their 
faults, so an engineer, before he traces 
ids works on the ground, tdiould make 
Ians of his designs upon paper, that 
e may do nothing witlioiit serious de- 
liberation. 

Exact plans are very useful for gene- 
rals or governours, in either attacking or 
defending a place, in chusing a camp, 
determining attacks, conducting the ap- 
proaches, or in examining the '.troiigtli 
and wcakiie.ss of a place; especially 
such plans as represent a place with 
the country about it, shc\\jng the ri- 
vers, fountains, mnrshes, ditches, val- 
lies, mountains, woods, houses, church- 
es, defiles, roads, and other particulars, \ 
which appertain to it. 

Plan of compaiintou^ a geometrical 
sketch of any fortress and adjacent 
country within cannofi shot, in which 
the dmorent levels of every principal 
point arc expresserl. 

• I’l.AX, Fr. See Pi w. 

Lever le Ptan tie tjuvltfur place de 
gut me, Fr. to draw the plan of a forti- 
fi<?(l town or place. • 

Pi.AN rcleve, on plan cn relief, Fr. a 
plan or representation of all the out- 


works and inside buildings belonging to 
a fortified town or place. 

PLANCHES, Fr, board.s, plankst 

Pi.ANCiir.s d'entrevoux, Fr. boards 
or planks that are laid between the 
joisth or posts of a building* 

PI^ANCUIETIE, hr, a small board 
or copper-pUiLe, which is used in prac- 
tical geometry. 

Lever d la PiAXciir.TTr, Fr, to give 
an exact representation of any space of 
ground, uiih it^ appurtenances, on cop- 
per, or on a piece of paper which is 
pasted upon w'ood. In order to do 
this, a person must he well versed in 
practical geometry. 

PLANCHJ‘:\ JVIl. Fr. to hoard or floor. 

PLANCONS, Fr. Jiitrallv, twigs, or 
small round pieces of wood. A term 
Used in hydraulics. See Jiclidor. 

Gcowctikal IM.ANE in perspective, 
{Pliinen pi isprclive, Fr.) a plain surface 
parallel to the hoiizon, jdaced lower 
than iln‘ eye. 

Horizon/ al Plant, in perspective ^ 
{Plan horizontal en perspective, Fr.) a 
plane which lies parallel to the horizon, 
and on which the eye is supposed to he 
placed. 

Verticle Plane in perspective (Plan 
vrr/ihof ou plan d rue (Voiseau, Fr. a 
plain surface which pas.ses through tlic 
eye, and is perpendicular to the geoine- 
liical plane. 

Pl.ANriMETHV, (Plamnietric, Fr.) 
that part of geometry which considers 
lines and plain figures, without any re- 
ference to heights or depths in opposi- 
tion to stenoinetiy, or the mensuration 
of solid-^. 

PLANISPHERE, {Planisp/iPre, Fr.) 
a rcpresciitfition of the globe or sphere 
on paper, for geometrical and ustrono- 
inical purposes. 

To PLAN'F, in a military sense, to 
place, to fix; as to plant a staiulard.— 
It likewise signifies to arrange different 
pieces of ordnance for tlie purpose of 
doing execution against an enemy or 
his works. Hence to plant a battery. 
Johnson applies it to the act of directing 
a cannon properly. 'Fhe French use 
tlic word generally as we do, except in 
the last men tionede sense. They sa\, 
jnctlre le canon en hatteric. In otlier.j 
the term bears the same signification, 
with occasional deviations when they 
apply it figuratively, viz. 

• Planter 



Planter ie piquet chez quefqn^nrt, Fr. 
to quarter oneself upon any body. 

Pj-ANiER ia quelqu'iin, Fr. to leave 
a person abiuptly, or, as we familiarly 
say, to leave another in the lusch. 

l^i.ANTr.ii quc/ijuc chnsv au ttez dc 
guefijii^uu, Fr. to rt'protich a person { 
^^ith any thiiiii, or, as we fainiliarly '•ay, i 
to throw it in his teeth. Jl hit pfonla | 
ia poUronun'ifi mt r€Z\ he icpi oaehed ] 
him openly for his n)wartliee, or he | 
threw his eowardiee in his teetli. j 

. PlANTi, Fr. lo he lixt rl : to be sta- ■ 
tionary. Un soldat bien ptuvlc sur ir.v \ 
pieds; a hoklier that is well set up, j 

Plant Ell vnhdlirnentf Fr. to lay the ! 
first stones, or the foundations of a ! 
bnildint;j* | 

PLAQUE, Ir. the siicll of a sword. | 
8ce Placagk. 1* 

Plaques de Plotuhy Fr. sheets of; 
lead. These are u^ed for various pur- I 
poses. In the artillery, to cover the [ 
\ent of a eaiinon; and on board ships ! 
of war, to stop the holes, 6ie. that arc i 
made by cannon shot. ' 1 

PLAQUKP, F?'. to lav one planlv ' 
over another; to coier any space with 
earth or liirf, Ike. 

PLASM. See Movlo. A 

PLASTKK, a piece ol* greased lea- 
ther or rag used by rifkinen, 6ce. to 
make the hall fit the bore of the piece, i 
Pr. aster, in building, a suhslancc li 
made of water and sonic absorbent mat- j 
ter, such as chalk or lime, well pulve- ; 
rised, with which w'alls arc overlaid. 

PLASTRON, a piece of leather 
stuflcd, used hy fencing masters, to re- 
ceive thcretn the pushes made at them 
by their pupils. 

Plastron, Fr. a breastplate, or half ; 
cuirass. In the old French service the 
g4‘ns d’armesj the heavy cavalry, .the ’ 
light horse, &c. were obligeil to wear ; 
hi east plates on all occu.sions at re- ! 
views, tie. The hussars were an excep- 
tion lo this order, which took place on 
the ?>ath of May, 1733. In the origi- 
nal order, dated the 1st of February, 
1703, it was particularly specified, that j 
in ruder to be accustomed to their 
weiglit, the above-mentioned corps 
should wear half ctiirasses in time of 
peace. The captains of troops were 
i*bliged to keep the half cuirasses hc- 
lunging to their men in con.<»tant re^ 


PLAT, ate, Fr. fiat, level, low. The 
flat side of any thing; us, Flat de mhre. 

I'l AT Pcn/SjTv. a flat or low country. 
It is generally used among the French 
to signify that extent, or space of coun- 
try, on which scattered houses and vil- 
lages arc buili, in contradistinction to 
towiis and fori died places. It is like- 
wise used in opposition to a mountain 
oils country; Jjts dr ia parnison 

^u:^KLnt auj dqiais tin plat put/s; the 
soldiers of the ganison lived upon the 
adjactiit villages or country. 

Putiir () Plat de Sabrt^ to punisKa 
man by striking him willi the flat side 
of a sabre blade. The French like- 
wise say, dea coups de plat d'eptr ; blows 
given with the llai side of a sword.— 
This mode of pmii>hing is frequently 
•adopted ill foreign !( ;\iecs, particularly 
among the iJennans. M. de St. Ger- 
main, niiwl-i(‘r of the war department 
under 1. old's X\ 1. attempted to intro- 
d lice it in Fiamc, but it was resisted 
by the army at large. 

Piitfre a Fi ATi: amfurVy Fr. to gain 
a complete and ilccidcd victory, or to 
beat an enemy so ;>» ts> kill or take al- 
most every man he laid lo oppose.— 
Hence, Vne unnee hutluc a platte con* 
ture; an army completely routed and 
undone. 

Plai’ dc P equipage. d^invaUseau, Fr, 
a dish or mess, consisting of seven ra- 
tions or poitions put together, and 
scrveil out for the subsistence of seven 
men, oil board French ships of war. 

Fh'e ??us ail Pi.at des malades sur 
7nrr, Fr. to be pul upon the sick list on 
board a king’s ship; or to receive such 
rations as are ordered to be served 
out to the sick. 

PJ.ATAIN, Fr. flat coast; a spot 
near the sea which is well calculated 
for a descent*, as, Le platain de d^An~ 
gouliUy and the Platain de Chatelaillon^ 
near HoeheHe. 

PLATflAU, Fr, aflat piece of wood, 
w hich is sometimes used to place mor- 
tars on, &c. This word also signifies 
the moulding which goes round a piece 
of ordnance, in three different places^ 
to render its diminution towards the 
mir//le less abrupt to the eye. 

PLATED AN DES, Fr. cap squnre.s; 
a particular *part of a piece of ord- 
nance, which, though of a flat form or 


pair. 


}; figure, vi^'Cs beyond the rest of the. mc- 
4 U 2 tal, 
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trtl, anrl is always casf before the mould- 
ing, There are three bf)rts of phile- 
bands upon a regular piece of ordnance, 
vi’/. cap-square and inouhling at the 
breech; cap-s(|iiare and moulding of 
the first reinibree; cap-s<]uarc and 
moulding of the second reinforce. ' 

Platedandi.s Fr. iron cap- 

squares, which serve to keep the trun- 
nions fust between the checks of a 
piece of ordnance. 

PLATEFORME f/e Fr. a 

platform made upon piles. When the 
pilevvork, in a pief.o of juarshy ground, 
ike. has ben? coMipletcd, pfaiiks are 
placed upon it and secured together by 
Ji’on pins; so that if it be necessary to 
establish a post or erect a buttery, 
there may be fonndutlon c'liough for 
the purpose. Fortr-Rongc, at the en- 
trance of Calais Harbour, has been 
constructed in ihi-j manner; and it has 
been found sufliciently strong to with- 
stand the e\plo'-ioii of tlio culuiiiarun. 

PLATFORM, (ph/rfhrmr, Fr.) the 
upper part of c\ erv hi Ick or stone build- 
ing which is arched and Ims uune lioors 
than one, is so call»^'cl. lienee the pla(- 
forinof a tower, or of a ri’doulit. All 
pieces of ordnanee I hut arc planted on a 
rampart, or are disposed along the lines 
of a besieging army, iv:c. have their plat- 
forms, 

PLATFORM, in gunnery, is a bed of 
wood on a battery, iqion w hioh the guns 
stand; each consisting of J8 planks of 
oak or elm, a foot broad, aj inches 
thick, and from 8 to 15 feet long nailed 
or pinned dh 4, 5, or G beams, from 4 
to 7 inches scpiare, called sleepers. — 
They must be made higher behind than 
before by 6 or 0 inches, to prevent too 
great a recoil, and to ad> .mce the gun 
easily when loaded. They are from 18 
to 20 feet lone, 8 feet before and 14 or 
15 feet behind, and the direction left to 
the oflftcers of the royal regiment of ar- 
tillery. . 

Platforms are usuayy made of wood, 
and sometimes of stone. Platforms for 
mortars are made quite level. 

, PLATE8, or prhc-pluUsj in artillery, 
two plates of iron on the cheeks of a 
gun-carriage, from the cope square to 
the center, through which the prise- 
bolts go, and on which thb handspikes 
rest, when used in raising the breech of 
the gun, 


ijyrasf-Pi.ATES, the two plates on 
the j'acc of the carriage, on the other 
cheek. 

jBrcasNPLATF.s, the clasps, with orna- 
mented h^’udb, by whi<’h the cross-belts 
in the army are attached. 

!ZV<//7z-1*lates, the two plates on the 
cheeks at the train of the ('arringe. 

i>z//zV/"(’-Pj.ATEs, the siv (dales on the 
wheel of a gun-carriage, where the fel- 
lies are i(»infd together. 

PLA'flNE f/c //z/z/irir, Fr. the same 
as pfn<j2ieit dr phndu as far as it regards 
cannon. ^V'lth respect to musqnets 
and odier liro-arins, U means that part 
of the hammer whieli coveis tiie pan. 

VltiUnc, (according to the author of 
, the Kouvt'du T)ictioniiaire ^Tililawe, 
I published in 1801,) when applied gene- 
j rally, signifies the whole of a lock be- 
j longing to a musquet t>r fire-arm. 

! I'LATOON, in militarv affairs, w'as 
I formerly a small body of men, in a bat- 
I talion of foot, 5:c. tiuit fired alternately, 
j A battalion was then ceiierally divided 
! inio Id platoons, exclusive of the grena- 
j (liorp, which formed 2 or 4 platoons 
I more, or less as occasion required. At 
I present the battalion is geneially divided 
! int<^vingb, grand divisions, divisions, 
(or Smpanics) subdivisions, and sec- 
tions; and the w(>rd platoon is seldom 
used, except to denote a number (from 
10 to 20) of recruits assembled for the 
purpose of instruction, in which case it 
may be considered synonimous with 
company. 

PLA'I’RAS, Ft\ rubbish, such as 
ashes, pieces of broken brick, mortar, 
&c. It is used by refiners, for the pur- 
pose of distilling saltpetre into proper 
ve.ssels. 

They likewise extract saltpetre out 
of this rubbish, aftoT having pounded 
I it well together, and pressed it through 
u wash. 

PLATRER, Fr, to plaister, to patch, 
to daub over. 

PLAY, is occasionally applied to mi- 
litary action ; as the cannon plap upon 
the enemy, &c. 

PLEBEIAN, from the Latin plebcius, 
any person of the situation, or condi- 
tion of the commoii'people. The term 
is chiefly used in speaking of the an- 
cient Romans, who were divided into 
senators, knights, and plebeians, or 
' common people. 

PLEDGET, 
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PI.KDCHVr, the .same Ub bolster, com* 
jnes>b, ill a kind of flat tent, 

whicli ib hull over a wound to imbibe 
the supeilluous hurnourb that oo/x out, 
and to kcej) it clean. 

l^J J (la Mary Fr. the iiMin part or 
body ot' a w ah. 

Com' Fijl^N 1 l'’RK, Ft\ an open court, 
to which ( \eiy body has access. In the 
ancient limes of Fiance, when the 
Grand Mohmqut signified his inten- 
tion of being pi esciiL at a holeiiin us- 
scjnbly of his nobles, i&c. or having 
inagiiiiicciit touniaiuentb, public notice 
was given that a coar plnucre, or open 
court, would lie held. 'J'bis was done, 
ill order to allow biilticieiiL time for fo- 
reign princes to appear in perbon. 

i'L)?UVOIU, I'r. to r.iiii; to ])Our. — 
'riic French say lignraii\ely,fvvhi'n there 
is a heavy dischaigc of nuifquetry di- 
rected against any particular quarter,) 
il y picut dm Tuomnjui't uclcs ; Im coup:: 
dc atous{/ui'l y picuvent ; imibquel- 
bhoib pour u])oii that quurtei ; inus- 
quc't-shots rain or come down in toi- 
renlb. 

PLIEU, J'V. to give way. 

Vne aitc qid FV. in a military 
sense, the w'ing of an army which gives 
way. When this occurs, it behaves a 
wise and executive general to send im- 
mediate support, for the whole army is 
endangered by the least impression on 
that quarter. 

PnEii d fa premiere char^Cy Fr, to 
give way, or full back at the first on- 
set. 

Plieii i t rctiutnier d la ehargeyTr. 
to gi\e vvay at tirst, but to return again 
to the charge. 

Flier also signifies to step out of the 
ranks, or to deform the aligneinent. — 
Hence plier Ic pied, to step out in a dis- 
orderly maimer. * 

PLINTH, the square member which 
serves as a foundation to the base of a 
pillar. 

PLOMB, Fr, lead; a plummet, or 
small piece of lead which is attached to 
some packtiiread, so that it may be sus- 
pended in a perpendicular direction. It 
IS used by miners. The packthread by 
which it hangs ist called fouet or whip* 
cord. 

FLomh also comprehends, in its signi- 
iication, all sorts of shot, except can- 
non-shot; used in fire-anus. The French 


bay, la ville a elcforceede capifuleryfaule 
de plomby (i. e. Indies de moastjuet) et de 
poudre, the town w’as forced or obliged 
to capitulate through the want of shot 
and gunpowder. 

A Peomb, Fi\ the perpendicular po- 
bilion of any body or substance, line 
vmraille est d phmb, a wall built in u 
straight perpendicular direction. 

Jlonner d plotuby Fr. to fall vertically, 
as the rays of the sun do in certain la- 
titudes. 

liltre d plomby Fr. to stand upright. 

Marcher d plomby Fr. to march with 
a firm, steady pace. • • 

This word is somcriines used as a sub- 
stantive, viz. perdre iuii qplomhy to lose 
one^ halance. 

Manquer iVaphnnhy Fr. to be uiistca- 
dy. 

PLONGEE, Fr. a term used in ar- 
tillery to express the action of a bomb, 
iv:c. whicli from the bightst point of the 
curve it describes, takes a downward di- 
rection to stiiko ils object. 

Plongxe da liumpariy Fr. the slope 
of ilie upper part of the parapet, be- 
longing to tlic rampart, i.s so called. The 
slope is likew ise named talus supcricuvy 
or upper talus. 

PLONfjlEONS, Fr. artificial fire- 
works, which are shot into w'ater, 
and rise again without being extinguish- 
ed. 

Plongeons, Fr, plungers or divers. 
Men of this description ought always to 
accompany an army, for the jiurpose 
j of swimming under bridges ot boats, 

, 6cc. and making apertures in their bot- 
toms. 

PLONGKll, Fr. literally to plunge: 
a term used to signify all dtscharges 
which are made by cannon, inusquetry, 
from any height, such as the rampart, 
SlC. into the fosse, or upon the adjacent 
country. 

PLUIE de feuy Fr. literally a shower 
or rain of fire. signifies a certain 
quantity of artificial fireworks, whose 
aischarge falls* in regular sparks, with<f 
out ever deviating into a serpentine di- 
rection. 

PLUM^E, the iron plates of wlitch 
the pieces of ancient armour were 
composed, for the defence of the 
chest, arms, thighs, and legs. They 
were so called from their resemblance to 
the feathers of a bird. Hence the cui- 

rassei 
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Tasses themselves, or coverings for the 
thighs, were railed plumata^ 
?LUxMB, PLUMMET, Jl leaden or 
other weight let down at the end of a 
string or piece of catgut, to regulate 
any work in a line perpendicular to the 
horizon, or sound tlie depth of any tliiiiir. 
It is of great use tf) tlie artillenst, as 
well as to the engineer. 

The instrument is also used by ma- 
sons, &c. to draw perpendiculars With, 
in order to judge whether walls, Scr. bo 
upright, planes horizontal, dec. Pilots, 
at sea, likewise ascertain tlieir sound- 
ings by it. Ill the forming ol' recruits 
it is paitkculai'ly advantageous; a.*) rnav 
seen in the following extract frcim 
page 15, sect. 17, of the Jlulcs and Re- 
gulations. 

Plummets which vibrate the iCvpiired 
times of march in a minute, are of great 
utility, and can alone prevent, or cor- 
rect uncertainty of movement; they 
must be ia the possession of, and be 
constantly referred to by each instruc- 
tor of a squad, 'riie several lemjths of 
plummets, swinging the times of the dif- 
ferent marches m a inmuto, arc as fol- 
low : 

Steps In. Ifund. 
ill a minute. 

Ordin.iry time - 75 24 5)6 

Quick tunc - 108 13 OS 

Quickest, or wheel- ? j,,- ^ 

ing time - j v » u 

A musket ball suspended by a string 
which is not subject to stretch, (and 
must of course be kept <'onstantly dry) 
and on which ere marked the dilVereuL 
required lengths, will answer tlie above 
purpose, may be eiusily acquired, and 
should DC frequciitlv compared with an 
accurate standard in the adjutuiifs or 
serjeant-mujor s possession. The length 
of the plummet is to be measured from 
the point of suspension to the center of 
the ball. 

Accurate distances of steps must also 
be marked out on the ground, along 
which the soldtcr should *be practised to 
march, and thereby acquire the just 
length of pace. 

FLUMBATyTi, leaden balls which 
were shot out of cross-bows by the Ro- 
man soldiers. 

PLUME, feathers wiorn ky soldiers 
ill the hat or helmet. 

PLUMET, plume, feather. An 


ornament which is worn by military 
men in their hats. It succeeded the 
pannache ov buiicli of feathers, that for- 
merly adorned the helmets. 

PjX'N I )ER, hostile pillage, or spoils 
taken in war. 

PLUS, in algcbia, commonly denotes 
majus, more: its cliaractcr is -j-. Thus 
5-p7 is read 5 pfus 7, and is equal to 
12 . 

PLUSH, a kind of stuff with a sort, of 
velvet nap or sliag on one side, consist- 
ing of a woof of a single woollen thread, 
and a double wai p; the one of tw o wool- 
len threads tvvriU'd, the other goat’> or 
earners hair ; tfiough there are plushes 
entirely of worsted, others of linir, and 
others again of .silk, cotton, Ac. .White 
plush breeches have been often w'orn by 
.English dragoons. T.'iey resist moisture, 
and me easily cleaned. 

PLUTETIS, a deiimsivc machine, 
wdiich was uslmI by the ancient Romans. 
It was composed of w ickcr hurdles laid 
for a loof on the top of posts, which the 
soldiers, -tv’lio w ent under it for shelter, 
bore up with thiir hands. Kennctt, in 
page 238, of his Roman Antiquities, 
observes, that some will have them, as 
well as the vinea?, to lutve iieen contrived 
with a double roof; the first and lower 
roof of plauks, a.id the upper roof of 
hurdles, to break the force of any blow', 
without disordering the machine. The 
pliitei, however, w-crc of a different ff- 
gnre from the vinevp, being shaped like 
an arclied sort of waggon ; some having 
tliree wheels, so conveniently placed, 
that the machine would move either 
way, with equal ease. They vyeix* put 
much to the same use as the mnsculr. 
Father Daniel, the.Tcsult, in his histoiy 
of the French militia, makes mention of 
this machine. He (juotes a passage out 
of a poem, intituled the Siege of I'aris, 
by Abbon, the Monk; the meaning of 
which is, that the Normans brought up 
a large quantity of machines, that were 
called plutei by the Romans, and that 
seven or eight soldiers could be put im- 
dcr cover beneath them. He further 
adds, that these machines were covered 
with bull hides. 

The moderns haver imitated these 
plutei by adopting mantelets. The che- 
valier Folard mentions having seen one 
at the siege of Philipcville,of a triangu- 
lar figure, made of coik, interlaced be- 
tween 
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tween two boards, and supported by 
three wheels tluiL turned upon u pivot. 

^ PNKUMATICS, the doctrine ot‘ the 
air, or the laws whereby it is condensed, 
rarelied, gravitated, iS:c. 

Pneumatic Engine, denotes the air 
pump. 

PNEUMATIQUE, Fr. pneumatics. 

PCh^NA’’ JMilitares, military punish- 
ments. Although, under the word pii- 
Tiiafimmf, we have touched upon this 
article, we shall, nevertheless, copy trom 
a modern lVencli»author, what he says 
upon the punishments of the ancients; 
leaving wiser men to determine, whe- 
tlier the soldiery of anj/ country can be 
kept in good order and discipline, with- 
out bodily chastiscinenli • Some at- 
tempts ha\e lately been made to prove 
they might. Sed heu spes inanes et ir-, 
ritns hominum labor ! 

Military punislniients, observes this 
writer, were sulhcicntly numerous among 
tlie Greeks and lloinans. In cases of 
mutiny or desertion of standards, they 
were decimated; that is, every tenth 
man was put to death. I'liose who were 
detected in thieving, cither lost llic 
right hand, or were bled to the point of 
death. Deserters were, iiidividualiy, 
whipped in the public streets, and then 
5old for slaves. Tlie seditious w'cre dis- 
missed the service, vuth marks of infa- 
my. Cowards were degraded with ig- 
nominy. The centurion, when guilly 
of iiuliscipline, &e, was dcpri\ed of the 
vine-hrancli wliich he earned as an em- 
blem of authority, and w ilh which he 
chastised the sohlicis. i^oldieis that 
quitted tijpir ranks, were liable to he 
punished with the viiis, or coiiturioifs 
rod. They were sometimes deprived 
of all nourishment, e\ei pL that of a 
small quantity of hurley ; at oyiiers, 
tliey were driven ignominioiiply and un- 
armed out of tJie liiiiiis of the camp, 
and thus exposed to ihr enemy. When 
a consul entered into a disgraceful trea- 
ty, he was tied hand and foot, and in 
this manner sent back to the iiation 
with whom he hud signed tlie contract. 
There were various oilier modes of pu- 
nishing oflicers and soldiers, and w’c la- 
ment, that lmnian«iiature should he so 
constituted, as to render it necessai*y to 
lia\e recourse to any thing w hich looks 
like inhumanity. 1 he modern Froucli, 
perhaps, have feeder puuisliniciits 


amongst them tliuii any other nation ; 
hut what they want in variety, tliey 
make up in summary execution. The 
character of a soldier ought, most uu- 
questionahly, to be considered as liaving 
features in it, which should raise hha 
above the commonalty of mankind.-— 
The exercise of the cane and cat-o- 
nine-tails, seems ill-suited to the iiigh 
notions w hich even a private soldier in 
the ranks should cherisin We know 
that under the old guverniiient of 
France, a lilow was always looked upon 
as the sure forerunner of death, llie 
ofl-iccr never quitted tin? man who fiad 
thus degraded him, until one or the 
other was destroyed; and the private 
soldier, if struck by a superior, had re- 
course to suicide, as the only reparation 
left for his tarnished honour. With Ids 
conirddes he decided the contest, and 
avenged his character by Ins sabre.— 
And yet, notwithstanding this proud 
sense of manhood in the individual, the 
aggregate body, (as may he seen under 
the article Punilio7is Corporcllcs,) not 
only submitted to see a comrade stripped, 
hut even lashed him up and down the 
ranks with switches. Nor did Rome, 
in lier most enlightened period, think it 
unwise to strike, and ignuminiously to 
expose those men who were the terror 
of utlier nations. With respect to the 
Jh'itish empire, it is, certainly, matter 
of doubt, whether the example of mo- 
dern France would fit the temper and 
disposition of its inlmhitunts. By tlie 
frequency of capital punishments and 
executions, deatii has b(%n, and still 
conimucs to be, rendered so familiar to 
the multitude, that, in many instances, 
dissolution appears less terrilic than ho 
dily coriT’ciion or exposure. Let any 
man, for example, visit Newgate, after 
the Spring sessions of the Old Bailey, 
and become a calm and reflecting spec- 
tator of the drop ; lie will there see inc- 
lanelioly proofs of fclH! truth of this as- 
sertion ; lie will tliere also disco\er, 
that offences in Plie minor classes of de- 
linquency, are punished with death by 
the civil code, when those of a much 
more mischievous tendency are only 
chuatlsed by corporal punishment in the 
luiiitury. But he will also conclude, at 
least the wilcer of this article has so 
concluded from personal observation, 
that the loss of life is not the greatest 
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loss which Englishmen consider. There 
is a high spirit, an innate shume in al- 
most every inhabitant of these islands, 
which makes degradation worse than 
death in ^ome cases, and always afflicts 
and punishes in others. Solitary con- 
finement has been tried by some hu- 
mane individuals, to whose lot the com- 
mand of battalions has fallen; and 
by others, extraordinary duties and 
ublic exposure before their comrades, 
ave been resorted to. But while this 
mode of punishment has succeeded, 
once or twice perhaps in some par- 
ticular corps, "the necessity of bodily 
chastisement has often been manifest 
elsewhere. Under all these varying 
circumstances, we shall probably con- 
clude, by saving (to those who fopdly, 
and not unkindly, hope to see soldiers 
what they have never yet been found,) 
in the words of Mr. Burke ; ** If you 
“ expect such obedience, amongst your 
“ other innovations and regenerations, 
“ you ought to nuikc a re\'oliition in 
** nature, anc} provide a new constitu- 

tion for the human mind." Burkes 
Kejlcxions on the Revolution in France, 

POIDS, Fr, \\ eights. 

PoiDS de Marc, Fr. avoirdupois 
Ivcight. 

Porns Romain, Fr. troy weight. 

PoiDS dpeser /Va2«, Fr. waterpoise. 

Ftre de Poms, Fr, to weigh. 

Avec PoiDS et mcsurcj Fr. with care 
and circumspection. 

POIGNARD, Fr. daeger, poniard. 

Coup de PoiONARD, Fr, a stab. 

PoignardI:!!, Fr. to stab. 

POIGNEE, Fr. handful. Foignee 
d'hommesjO. handful of men; a small 
number. 

PoiGNEK, Fr. handle of a sword. 

LoPoignek, Fr. the handle. 

FOIL, Fr. hair. Monter un cheval 
d Foil, to ride a horse without a sad- 
dle. 

Un brave d /rois^Poif.s, Fr. a figura- 
tive expression to describe a bully, or 
gasconading fellow. 

POINCON, Fr. a puncheon, bod- 
kin. Tt isjikewise an instrument, which 
is used in the making of artificial fire- 
works, being called point^on d arrit, 
from a piece of iron running cross-ways 
near the point, to pi event il from enter- 
ing too far. 

‘ PoiKT, a steel instrument of various 


use in several arts. Engravers, etchers,' 
wood-cutters, stone-cutters, &c. use 
points to trace their designs on copper, 
wood, or stone. 

POINT> particular place to which 
any thing is directed. Hence, to coii- 
conlrate all your forces, and to bring 
them to hear upon one point. There 
is not, perhaps, in the whole science of 
war, a more diilicult thing than to 
watch the motion's, &c. of your enemy, 
in such a manner as to be able to dis- 
cover his weak points, and in so doing, 
to bring your whole strength to bear 
upon them. In this consists half, if 
not all, the ability of an executive gene- 
ral. But no man can he s iid to pos- 
sess this indispensable talent .in war- 
fare, who ha‘» not a miiitaiy mind. Sec 
^ Military Mind. 

Point, in geometry, according to 
Euclid, is a quantity which has no parts, 
being indivisible ; and according to 
others, that which terminates it'Jelf on 
every side, or which has no boundaries 
distinef from itself. This is a raathc- 
matiral jioint, and is only conceived 
by the imagination; yet herein all mag- 
nitude begins and ends, its flux gene- 
rating a line, that of a line a surface, 
Ikc. A line can only cut another in a 
point. 

Point, in perspective, denotes va- 
riou.s places with rejiard to the perspec- 
tive plane, viz. point of sight, or of the 
eye, or principal point, is a point in the 
axis of the eye, or in the central ray, 
where the same is iuLerbef:tcd by the 
horizon. 

Point, or points of distance, in per- 
spective, is a poinjt or points, for there 
are sometimes two of them placed at 
equal distances from the point of sight, 

AecidentaL Points, or Contingent 
Points, in perspective, are certain 
points wherein such objects as may be 
thrown negligently, and without order, 
under tlie plan, do tend to terminate.— 
For this reason they are not drawn to 
the point of sight, nor the points of dis- 
tance, but meet accidentally, or at ran- 
dom in the horizon. 

' Pot NT of the Front, in perspective, 
is when we have the object directly be- 
fore us, and not more on one side than 
the other, in wliich case it only shew's 
the forcside ; and if it be below the ho- 
rizon, a little of the top too, but uoLhing 
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o^’ thti sicJi’, unless the object be poly- rij;hl stands in front, and the* column is 
gonous. marching to forin, the lirst halted cou'- 

Third PoiN r, is a point taken at dis- pany, tlivision, 6lc. is the point of aj)- 
cretion in the line of distance, wherein pui; and vvlicn the right is in tront, 
all the diagonals, drawn from the divi- the distant point of formation is the 
iions of the geometrical plane* concur, left. 

Objective Point, a point on a geo- i I ‘oi m the point where 

metrical plane, whose ri presentation is j twtj lines intersect eachotfier. 
required on the perspective phinc. ! hiltt imdialL' Point. In .marching 

Point <)/’ a)/iamr.ve, in oplio, is that forward that is callt'd an intcrnn diaie 
wherein converging rays meet; more j point which lies between the Sjiot 
commonly called the focus. j maiclicd from, and the spot towards 

Voi^ii o/' dispcj'nion, is that wherein | which u)u are advauciivj. informing 
•the lays begin to diverge; usuulU called line, rbc oi ntcr point bc'twcen the right 
the virtual focus. and left is tlie iiileriucdiatfi point, lt*is 

Point. This term is frequently of the utmost conscipniiec* to every body 
n.sed in a military sense, as point of in- of troops, advaiieing or retreating, but 
intersection, inlemnvdiate point, t apeciaily in advaneing towards the one- 

The several applications of which may niy, to I'liul an mlermoiliale [»oiiit bc- 
bc seen in the General Rules and lie- ^tween two giveti, ami, perhaps, inacces- 
gulations. ' sible ohjccts. Tlu’ line of march is pro 

Conriii^ Point, a point ‘which, in, scrvial by tlie->e im'ans in its jierpemli- 
chiingt's of position, matt riiillv< oncerns enlar direction, and every cohiinn may 
the movement of one line witli another, be enabled toasceiiain Its relative point 
When a eiiamie of position is made on of cut ry in llie same line, 
a (lank or cential point of the (irit lim*. Point of Altifuntent^ (fnii^tif 

the rnovcimaii of its amrinp point, of ment, Tr.) line point which troops form 
the sei'oiul line, dctcnnincs the now re- iqion and dre^s hy. 
laiive sitnaU II of tliut second line. Poim of Fornnition, a point taken, 

T’o lind this point, it is ncccssurv* to np</U which troops arc fermed in mill- 
})reinlsc, tliat if a circle is descriliod tary order. 

from any point (A) of a lirst lino Perpendicular Voin'x, (he point upon 

with a radius equal to the distance bo- which troops march in a straight for- 
twist the two lines; then its covering ward ilireet ion. • 

point (a) at that time in the second line lielutire 1*oin is, the points hy which 
will be always in the circumference of the parallelism of a marcii is preserved, 
lliat circle, at such place us the second Pi>im of pu'idn", the ground on 
line becomes a tangent to the circle. — whicfi one or more bodies of armed men 

Should the first line, therefore, make a luaieh hy a reviewing generstl. 
change of position (AR) either on a Point .stf/wlc the spot on which 
llauk or central point (A); its covering the reviewing general stands. This, 

point (a) will move so ^is still to preserve however, is not to be luider.stood lite- 

and halt in its relative situation (a, 2), rally, as every infantry olficcr, when lie 

and by the movement and halt of that arrives within six paces of the general, 

point preceded hy the one (il) of infer^ recovers his sword and drops it, keep- 

ieclion, every other part of the second ing it in that situation until lie shall 

line, cither by following them, or by have passed him a prc.sciihcd number of 

jiclilmg from tliein, is regulated and di- jiaces. The cavalry sdulc wirhiii the 

reveled. TJetwixt thi' old and new situ- breadtli of the horse's neck, the instant 

;vc:»m of the covering point (a), and eqni- the object is inicovt*red. 

distant from each, lies the point (d). Point <y* ir«7*, a loud and impressive 
wlierc the old and new positions of the beat of the drum, the perfect execution 
second line and which is a most of which requires great skill and acti- 
luaterial one in the tjriovement of tliat vity. The point of war is boat when a 
line. — Sec Cavalry Regulations, page battalion charges. 

^ Po I K i -/;/</ w/vf (point en-hlanc, Fr.) in 

V 01 'iHT of Honour. See Honour, gunnery, denotes the shot of a piece 
l\)i\r the point upon which levelled horizontally, without either 

a line of troops is formed. Vfhen the 4 S " mount- 
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mountino; Or Mnlviiii; the muzzle. In 
shooting thub, the hiilU't is supposed to 
go in n direct line, and not lo move* in 
a curve, as bombs and liighiy elevated 
random shots do. ^Ve say supposed to 
go in a (iiivcL lino, because it is certain, 
and easily proved, luat a shot cannot 
Jly any part ot its ran-.''' in a right line 
strictly taken; but the g cater the \c- 
locify, the iieaiei* it apprti'iches to a 
right line ; or the Jess crooked ii.*» 
range. 

Point J^intej'sralioji, Fr. See Poinl 
of Jntcnrrfhn. 

Toixr intc. mhliavc^Yr. See Inter- 
mediate Paint. 

Point du jour, Fr. break of ua\ ; 
dawn. 

PoiM dcruc, F;\ pro'^pcct, sight, aim. 

.Dc Point en bin:.*', Fr. poinL-bluiik. ^ 

A Point, Pr. in tune. 

A PoiNi nouino'j Fr. -.e.isonalily. 

Dc PoiN’i ai Point, Fr, thoroughly; 
^oinplotclv. 

Poi NTL de Terre, Fr. a point of lund ; 
a cape. 

La Poi^^Tr, P?\ the point of the 
eword. 

Pointer, Fr. to point; tis, pointcrun 
canon, to point a cannon. 

PoiNiER unc tro'jpc enneniie, Fr. to 
fall unexpectedly upon .a body of the 
4iieniy, and to tlirow it into disorder by 
a sudden attack w gtli tlie bayonet, pike, 
ur sword. 

POINTEUR, Fr. tlie man v>lio points 
a gun. 

P01NTErRS,Fr.levellers. Officers 
in the old •French arlillery, who were 
subordinate to the extraordinary com- 
inissaries; but who were ne\er employ- 
ed except upon field service. 

Cardinal POINTS, (points cardi- 
Fr.) the North, Soulh, East, and 
West. /V tent cannot be properly 
pitched, un’eas tJiese four points are 
iiiiinitely aUcuded lo. The weather- 
cords derive all t'lcir stay liy being cor- 
rectly carried lo those points. 

I'oiNTS d^appiiL Fr. basis, support. 
Tlic general signilication of this term j 
^ expresses the dilfererit advantageous | 
* posts, such as castlCvS, fortilicd villages, j 
&c. xWiich the general of an army takes 
possession of in order to secure his na- 
tural position. Ill a more limited sense, 
they mean those points which arc taken 
lip ill movements and evolutions. See 
d^appui. 


Fcr lira/ Pot N’rs, (points rertieanx, 
Fr.) two points iu the globt', one of 
which i-> directly over ( iir heads, and 
the other under our feet. They arc 
called in astronomy, the zenith and the 
nadir. 

Collateral Poi NTS, (pointscoHatf'rau r, 
Ih*.) two points in the globe where the 

VINOS and sets, called l‘'.ast and West, 
which the French likewise name orient, 
and nreident on levant, and eouchanf. 

POIN riNG of a gun or mortar, i-< 
tlie placiijg either one or other, so as to 
hit the object, or to come as near it aa’ 
possible. 

POiRli A POUDRE, I'r. a powder- 
horn. 

71) POISON a Piece, (encloucr unt 
piece, Fr.; in giiiinery, lo clog or nail it 
up. 

POhSSOX d'eau de vie, Fr. a quar- 
tern of brandy; a spirit formerly ex- 
p«)sted lo Ollier nations by France, hut 
since licr reiolutiou, chidly consimicd 
h\ I'.cr soldiery. 

[ JHM'fRKL, inmnur for the breast of 
a horse. 

l>()fX, FV. pitch. 

Poix ihinc, Fr. rosin. 

P()LA(>KF, Fr. a lappclled coat. 

I’OL \(^.R F, or Polatjue, Fr. a Le- 
vfii^tme vessel, which carries a smack 
.sail on the imzen mast, and square 
sails on the niain-iiiasL and bow- 
sprit. 

J^OLAJRK, Fr. polar. 

POI lK)WM(Uv, according to the 
last published Miiilary Dictionary in 
France, the colonel of a Polish regiment 
is 50 called. 

POl.E, in a foui-whecl carriage, is 
fastened to the middle of the hind axle- 
tree, and passes between the lore axle- 
tree and its bolster, fastened with the 
pole-pin, so as to move about it; keep- 
ing the fi)re and bind carriages toge- 
ther. 

PoT.E, (pole, Fr.) one of the two 
points upon which the globe turns.— 
One is called Ai click, and the other An- 
tarctick pole; i. e. the Northern and the 
Southern. 

POLES, in castrametation, long round 
pieces of wood, by which a marquee of 
tent is supported. There are three sorts, 
a!/. 

J?n/^^c-P()LE a long round piece of 
Avood, \A hicb runs along tlie top of an 
‘ officei'* 
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oflficei-'s tent or iiiarqure, and is sup- 
ported by two other poles, viz. 

iwv/i^-PoLE, a strong pole which is 
fi\ed in'llie front part of an ofticer’s 
tent or marquee, and is kept in a per- 
pendicular position, by means of two 
strong cords, called weathcr-cords, that 
run obliquely from each oilier, across 
two other cords from the rear pole, and 
are kept fast to the earth by wooden 

IK’gS. 

i^ear-PoLE, a strong pole whicli is 
fixed ill the back part of an oflicer’s 
marquee or tent, and is kept in tlie same 
relative position as has been described 
above. 

jf'irc-PoLEs, or Rods', artificial fire- 
works. hey are generally of the length 
of ten or twelve feet, and of the thick- 
ness of two inches iiL most. One of the 
ends of the fire-pole is hollowed out 
with three or four flutes to the iongih 
of two or three feet. Fiito one of these 
dates are fixed rockets or squibs. Pa- 
per crackers ate fixed in the others. 
After holes have been bored timnigh 
the body of the pole, in order that the 
rockets may have communication with 
the crackers, they must be neatly 
wrapped m paper, the more effectually 
to deceive the spect.itors. 

Picket Poles, roniul pieces of 
shod with iron, and driven firinly into 
the eartln to fasten cavalry by, when at 
picket. The poles for the heavy hors** 
slioiild be loii{rer than those which me 
coiiimonly used. See Pickets. 

POLEAXE, an axe fixed to the end 
of a huig pole. — iiee Evnee yUe^ 

POLirE^F/’. in a military sense, 
among the French, this term compre- 
hends the inspectors, the treasuicr«>, 
the paymasters, the commissaries, the 
provost marshal, &c. • 

Police tTamirance, Fr. a policy of 
insurance. 

POLK I Y in rear. — See Stratagem. 

POLITICAL, relating to policy, or 
tivil government. 

POLITICS, (Politique, Fr.J a part 
of ethics which consists in the governiinr 
of states, for the maintenance of the 
public safety, order, and good morals. 

POLK, b'r, a Poliuli term, signifying 
a regiment, from whence is derived 
Polhovviiick, Colonel. 

POLLAM, Jnd. a measure equal to 
twenty ounces: forty make a viz in 
weight in Madras. 


POLli-Ahwcv, commonly cal Icf I poll- 
tax, or capitation, *A tax imposed by 
parliament on each person, or head, 

I according to some known mark of dis- 
tinction; thus, by Stat. Id Car. IT. 
every duke was assessed iOO/. inarquid 
80/. baronet 80/. knight CJO/. esijuirc 
10/. and every single private person Vl(t„ 
'Fhis was only a revived tax, as appear^ 
by former acts of parliament, panicu- 
larly that anno LxlO, when it was im- 
posed upon women from lIk* age of 
twelve, and men from fourteen. 'I'he 
income tax, which was originally pijo- 
post'd and carried in the Enlish 1 louse 
of ('oniinons by Vvilliam Pi it, tvvO 
years before he was dismi’^seil frtmi of- 
fice, bears an aflinity to the poll-tax, 
as far as it regards men of property* 

• ft hi not so general as the original one, 
but what it wantir in miiversaiity it 
amply makes up in progressive tpian- 
titv. The army is not cxcinptt'd from it, 
‘POLTROOX, (Pollron, Fr.) a cow- 
ard, a da‘5tard, v\ ho has no ctmrage to 
perform any thing lioblc. Tht' etynio- 
Jogy of polcron, or poltroon, as it i^ 
usually pnmounecd, is curious. Ilotli 
in ancient and modern times frequent 
instances liave occurred of men, who 
liad been forcibly enlisted, having ren- 
dered tlicnibelvcs unlit for sciviee by 
cutting oil their thumlis or fingers. 
When this happened among the P.o- 
mans, they were culled poUicc irunvi. 
The French, (us they do in most of 
their words ihat,^ are deiived from the 
Latin) contract these tvVo, ^and by ail 
elision make poltron or poltroon, fn>iii 
whence we have adopted the term.— 
Another, and, in our opinion, a more cor- 
rect derivation, comes from the Italian 
Poitrone, which takes its dcrivatioit 
from Poitro, a colt; because of tlirit 
aniiiial's readiness to run away; or Pu/- 
tro, a bed, as pusillanimous people take 
a pleasure in lying in bed. This last 
word is derived froiU*thc high Dutch 
Pointer, wliich sijjnifies a holster or 
cushion. This contemptible character 
is so little calculated for a military life, 
that the slightest imputation of coward- 
ice is sufficient to render an individual 
unworthy of serving among real sol- 
diers; Poltroon and coward stand, iii 
fact, foremost ni tlic black calalogne oi 
military incapacities. Every young man, 
therefore, ought well to weigh, ex- 
4 S aminej 
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nniiiie, and dii^cst tlic iit(T''sary quali- 
ficatiniis for a proh s^icai, wliicli, abtnc 
allotlu'is, eXJirtsii dariiii; spirit, and an 
iinquiilifn'd contempt. t)f death. It is 
pohsilde, honcvi r, that the very man 
Mh«) might have ibrirot himself in one 
action, and behaved disirracefnlly, 
should make ample amrnd.s by liis fu- 
ture conduct. We have a strong in- 
stance of this "=> 01 ^ in tin- life of 'j'he- 
inistoelcs, as reiaicd by Plutarch. 11 is 
i^ords are: — “ Tlic' brave lA.'oiiidas de- 
feialeii the pass of 'rhenuopyl^e with 
tlvcc huiidred men, till they were all 
cut off except -one, num, who escapeil 
to Sparta, wliere he was treated as a 
coward, and nobod \ would keep com- 
pany oj convcr-.e with him : hut he soon 
after made glorious anieuds at the bat- 
tle of Platca, where he dialingiiidif tp 
iiimself in an extraordiiiarv manner.^ 

.According tn'radlu-., the old der- 
numsvvereiii the liulut of •-inotheiing 
cowardly and even .i»Iui:‘ji?h soldiers, 
'^rhey were Iniried alive jii mud, and 
coveri'd over with a Iniulle. Hence, 
perliaps, the general term, of ilirty 
cow ai d. 

POI.TGAUCllY, (Poh^archif. Fr.) 

*1 government comjiosed of iicmy chiefs 
ov leaders. 

P()I.V(» \T{S^ Chiefs of inomi- 
tainousand wooiJy/lisiru ts in the penm- 
sr.la, whopav onlv a temporary homage. 

J^OIA'GON, {Pohf^onv, Fr.) is a 
figure of more than four .sides, ami is 
either regular or irregular, exleiior or 
interior. ^ 

Ri’isttfar Por.yc.ox, Is that whose 
angle.s ami sitles are. equal. It h:is an 
angle of the center, and an angle of the 
polygon. The center of a regular poly- ’ 
goii is the center of a drclc which cir- 
cumscribes the polygon; thati.s, whose 
circiimferenc<' passes through all the 
angles of the figure. 

Jrrvptlar Polyco.n, is that whose 
sides and angles hre mWqiial. 

Kr/t 7 w Por.v cop, that who.se lines 
touch the points of the Hanked angles, 
w hen a place is fortified inwards. 

luftrior PorycoN, that outward tor- 
tification which makes tlie angles of the 
gorge; so that the whole bastion is with- 
out tfjc pfilvgon. 

I»OLYi:i)PP, Fr.^^cv Poh/rrhon. 

Lunettes Pol\ lores, ir. Magni- 
^iiig glasses. 


P()LYKI)lll(\AJ., I having many 

POIA FDKOCS, 5 sides. 
1M>PY1'’T)R0N, a solid l+gurc or 
bo<lv consisting of many sides. 

POLYtaUPIllK, >’/■.— See iWr 

(I pin/. 

ITlLYNOMlAf., (Poh/name, Fr.) 
an algebraical term, signifying ’a quan- 
tity made up of many oihers by means of 
the sign -|- :in(l the sign — . 

POFA ORCE'l'E, Fr. a term listed 
among the I'reiich to distinguish great 
warriors. It literally sigiiities the taking , 
of strong tovvn.s. ^Marshals Saxe and 
Loweiidalh, /cs ^rtinds Poli/orci'te^ ot 
the la-t century. 

PtJl.YSl’A.S'l’ON, or what the 
Frencli call pouliv initUiplih^ a species 
of crane which consist*^ of several pnl- 
lies. It is also named rorhean d’.lr- 
chimlde. Demetrius Poliorcelc.s made 
use of this engine at the siege of 
*-Uliodcs. Diognetiis the architect, who 
came after him, improved it consiilera- 
b!y; and ('ollias, who had returned t<i 
Rhodes fioni A rado, brought it to the 
guatc-sl. pcndection in those days. It 
had snlVieient power to raise laige tur- 
rets, and even wliole gallics into the 
air. 

J^OLY'I'FCllNKH^F, ? a woid 
Poi V 1 1 cjtMorr, > derived 
from the (rreek, and used by the French 
to distinguish an eslablishineiit in which 
all Hcienees are taught. 'Flic military 
school, wIhlIi existed during the Frcncli 
iiionaicliy, is coiiqiristMl in this institu- 
tion.— See All I n.Miy Si hoot. 

J^OM.XD.A, an exercise of vaulting 
tlie wooden hor-iC, by lavl ig one hand 
over tiie pommel of the v,i(ldle. 

POMFRITJAT, in ancient architec- 
ture, that s|)!ice of ground which lav' 
bf^weeii the w alls of a fortitied town and 
the inhabitants* houses. 'J’he term is 
still used among modern architects, jiar- 
ticiihirly by the Italians, as Peter Ca- 
tuiieo, and Alghisi, to describe the 
breadth of the terre pleine of the ram- 
part, its inward talus, and the vacant 
space w'hicli is usually left between tlii‘« 
talus. and the hou'-cs of the town. 

POM M I'.AIJ, Fr. Sec Pomm i r.. 

POAIMFR., f'/’bwower/?/, Fr.J a piece 
of brass or otlier .sub.sluncc, at top, and 
ill the middle of the saddle bow, t(» 
which are f.istcned the holsters, stirrup 
lealht*rb(j,^:c. Also, the knob at the ex- 
tremity 
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trt'mify ot the handle that balaiu'cs the Pont t/e boh, Fr. a wooden hiidiie. 
blade of tilt; sword. Po\ i Fr. a hiidi^f of rushes,. 

POMMES, Fr. round pieces tif wood Pont dc sortie, Fr. a sallv-hridgc. 

which are variously used for ornament, Poxi dormant, Fr. a wooden bridge, 

6cc. which is generally laid upon the fosse of 

I’OMM r.s de pavilion et d'ni^cipnc, Fr. a fortified town, for the purpose of niain- 

the piece of wood which is fixed at the tainiiig a constant communication be- 

lop of the colour stalV, &c. j tween the main body of the place and 

POMPK. Fr . — See PcMP. i the outworks and country loiind. These 


Pompj: d tin, Fr. a steain-cngiiic. ' 
Mr. Watts, of this country, has brought 
the steam-engine to the highest point of 
\itjhtv. 

PoMPr, de mer, Fr. a sea-pump, or :i 
pump used on hoard a ship. 

i’oMPj'.R, Fr. to pump. 

PON A NT, Fr. the west. In the 
Ficncji sea service, poiunit signifies tliat 
part of thtMjcean which is stparated 
tioin the seas in the Levant by tlt^' 
sliait^ of Oihrallar. 

Officur PoNAN iiSjFr. onewhostnes 
upon the ocean. , 

Armie PuNv-NUNr, Fr. tlie army of 
the west, 

PON't^vAU, Fr. a small bridge of 
tnic arch, winch is thrown across a ca- 
nal or rivulet, 

PONCT'.lt, Fr. to rub pounce upon 
uny thing. 

PoNcni, Fr. 'fliis woni also signi- 
fies to impress any ilmwing, jftn, or 
ligurc, upon a sheet of paper, by mevuis 
of a iie(;dle and some i harcoal, or co- 
loured dust ; which is elUcteil by [nick- 
ing through the dilferent features, lines, 
i^c. of the uppiT' skcMcIi or drawing, 
ut small int» rmcdiate di>ranu\s, and 
then forcing the iharcoal, which is 


I hridtres are not thrown entirel\ across 
the fosses, hut terminate within twelve 
or (iftccii fi et of the revetement; the 
1 space from thence is siijiplicd by liriiw- 
i briiliics. When the pun n dor mans iWf: 

! very loiiir, a swing In iii*jc is constructed 
I ill the I enter of it. Wlieii the ditches 
arc wet, and so constantly supplied with 
Ij water, that the depth of it is generally 
1; the same, bridges of boats may be used- 
i instead of yion^.s' i/iirwantf. And in case* 
j of attack, tloatmg bridges inn} be r,ub- 
j stiliitcd in lieu of both. 

I Pom d bascule, Fr. a bridge which 
is sii[)ported by an axlc-trte tliat 
runs llirough its center, and which u 
lifted up on each side as occasion re- 
([uires. 

I’osr d ayuli^sr, Fr. Coulisse lite- 
rally signilics a scene, such us is used 
in theatres, w'lncii can be shifted at 
will. Wo may, then fore, not impro- 
perly call it a sliding or slnfii»»g biidge. 
'rills bridge is used for the purpose of 
( omOYuig troops, on foot, across a fosse 
or a riM'r of moderate breadth. It 
imisl be icry ligiit and portable; con- 
vlriictiMl with boards, and ineasuriiig 
jl about six livl in breadth. 'File plankit 
!• are mindHTcd, so that The instant it is 


wrappeej ii[) in a jiicce of fiiie linen, 
tlirongli the dilferent holes, upon the 
blank [laper muicrncalh. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, 
very sharp edgcil. , 

PON'T, Fr. abridge; a deck. 

Pon t cCo?', Fr. a tigiirativc expression 
which the Frcncli use, wlieii they sutler 
an enemy, whom they lm\e defeated, 
to retire without molestation. Hence, 
Jairc 1171 pout (Tor d son cnnmi, to siill’c, 
A our enemy to escape. 

Pom fiottant, Fr. — See Fi.oAriNC, 
bridpe. 

Po\T-/tT/.v, Fi». — See DuAW-fcrit/gc. 

PoN \-tonrnant.. Fr. a moveable 
l»ri(li:,e. It is of the nature of a draw- 
brid'''e, with this iliffv'reiice, that it 
turns upon a pi\ot, and goes entirely 
round. * 


; found necessary to clfcct a passage, 

' they may be put together by means of 
I niimiiig grooies. When tlic planks aixi 
I rlius arraiigeil, the pontoncers, to whom 
I rin se matters are always eiitrusteii, 
j throw two thick beams across the fos'-e 
I or liver, so as to bo parallel tti <\icli 
other, and about live feet asunder, to 
allow the lloor oi^platform half a f mt 
on each side^ Small iron wheels ol- 
easters are fixed underneath the two 
sides of the floor or platform, in sia-li 
a manner, that l!k; whole may be 
stantly slided into the deep grooves that 
have been previously made in ihcitraii.s- 
verse beams. This construction is ex- 
tremely sitiiple, and very practicable iii 
war. The sliding brifliies may also bo 
used, to adiantage, in crossing rivers 

of 
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of larjrej* (liineiKsions. In these cases 
there must he two of the kind, and tiiey 
are united in tiie middle by iiicuns of 
two piles, or strong stakes of wood, 
driven into the bed of the river, and 
upon uliK'h the transverse beams ran 
rest from each side. It is Iicre neces- 
sary to ohser\ c, that in a war of posts, 
and in a broken and mountainous coun- 
try, an inL'ciiious and active ollirtM* may, 
at the head f)f a body of pontoncers, 
be of the greatest service to a general, 
and even sometimes determine the is>ue 
of a battle. When tlio Austrian and 
rrenVh ainiics If.st met, near the me- 
morable \i!lagc of nliirciigo, a large ile- 
tHclinu’iit f>f Bonaparte’s army would 
have been drowned in tlie Scri\ la, liad 
it not been for the presence (»f mind 
and the activity of the olheer who com- 
manded a laxly of ponioncers. The 
republican troops, having been thrown 
into dUorder, were flying in all dir<‘ 0 - 
tnms, and as the Scri\iii had been cam- 
siderably swollen by the rain which fell 
file preceding night, they would have 
been cut off. Poutx d* con I Use, or **li(liug 
bridges, with the assistance of soint; 
boats, were liustily established, and 
they not only escaped the puT'-nit of 
the victorious Austrians, hut adde<l to 
the streuth of the Frciicli army, which 
had also given way. For the ])articu- 
lars of this transaction see Bertliier’s 
It c port. 

I*ON 1 d rouhttes, Fr. a bridge on 
rollers or nil casters.— See 1*om d Con- 
itssc. 

Fom’ d OMitrc Bnnichvf, Fr. a 
bridge which consists of four abut- 
ments, .and is constructed in such a 
nuiniKT as to unite, at one gneii point, 
flic navigation of four (lifferciit canals, 
bv means of an arch that has four open- 
ings for the passage of barges and 
boats. A liridiii’ of this description 
‘was erected in 1?.'50, when the junction 
v\as made of the C’akiis and Aidrcs ca- 
nals, on the new road wliich leads from 
Calais to St. ( liners. ** 

Pom ittjuediic, l’’r. a hridee, over 
vOiich a canal flows; a, ilie l\ml du 
Card in lianguedoc in France. 

Pont dv bntcanr, Fr, a bridge of 
boats. M'hen a river is either too broad, 
too deep, or too rapid, to allow stone 
or pile-work to be used, a number of 
boats or l).irgos must be mooicd and 


lashed together, at given distances, over 
the whole breadth of the liver: and 
when this has been done, a solid floor 
or platform is constrncted on them for 
the passage of cannon, wagons, \c. 

Pont d \fieur d*Erm, Fr. a bridge 
which lies upon the .surface of the water. 
It is generally made for the pur'.ose of 
keeping up a commiinicatiou with the 
diflereut works in ti fortified place, when 
the ditches are lilled with water. 'J’he 
floor is level with the water. 'I'lic bridge 
is raised upon wooden tiestles. « 

I’o-N r dc Cvnwtnnindion, I'V. a bridiie, 
which serves to kei]) up a legular coin- 
inunication between the dillerent quar- 
ters or cantonments of an army, which 
is divided by a rivci, or by seieial 
strong currents. Several bridges of tins 
tjcscription are built in time of w ar, m 
order to receive and to throw in sup- 
plies as they may he required. 

l*o\ r de Fascines, Fr. a bridge made 
of hurdles or fascines. It is generally 
six loisos in breadth, and is used at 
sieges when the fosses are filled with 
water. When tht besiegers have re- 
solved to storm a fueach, the approach 
to which is interrupted by water, they 
throw one, two, or throe beds of fas- 
cines acros.s, fastened together and kept 
stcadji by means of wooden piles. 
Stones and carlli are next thrown upon 
the fascines, to keep them .steady in 
the water. An cpaiilemcnt is then 
made towards the side of the revett- 
iiient of the place, and the bridge is 
finally ctuistructed with thick plunks. 
The cpauleinent serves to protect llie 
workmen or artificers from the fire of 
the besieged. 

Pont dt Pontom, Fr. see Pontoo.v- 
hrid^c. 

Pont de Corded, Fr. a bridge of 
rop<*s, or a bridge (onstructed with 
ropes. A Frciicb writer say.**, “ I have 
not been able to discover, in any work, 
not e\en in the Dielionnairt liaisonni 
des Scicnern, a description of this 
bridge; yet it is well known, that by 
the means of this construction, which 
owes its origin to two Catnloniun 
priests, and to which we al'e indebted 
for the knowledge ofl a passage over 
the Legra), the Count D’llarcourt gain- 
ed a. victory over the Spaniards in the 
plain of Lorens, on the ‘iCid of June, 
1745* Tlie&c bridges are made with 

strong 
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?troM" ropes twisted and interwoven 
to;:cilirr;' and they arc eAtremoly iisc- 
i’nl in passins^ deep ra>inea and hollow 
ways. 

Poms He Tranchces, Pr. This term 
is used amonp; the Prciu’li to sij^uify 
tlnise p;n Ih of a tiTiii'h \^ hii*h have been 
loft uiifinlshecl throuiih the lliijjht or de- 
struction ot* the ai d.hci employed 
upon it; or liccaiiMe they have been too 
iiiurli woniuled to <-ontinue at their 
work. In tlicse ea-'Cs the persons, who 
iiave the manaueinent of the sap, de- 
tach men from tlie rjuarters, where 
they may he least wanted, in order to 
complete the iimlcrlakini;. 

l*()Nr ^uSjn’nHa^Vw a hjmLdni;brid‘»e. 
This sort of l)ri(lp:e is centrally made 
for the purpose of seen rim; a coininu- 
iiication between two coantries, which 
are olliorways separated l»y precipices 
or stf'ep rocks. 'J'lie biidi^e is support- 
ed l»v a cjuanlity of stion;; chains, 
whicli arc fastened at each of the two 
extremities. An uiuhriakin^ of this 
kind must seem, at (irst sights imprac- 
r.icabh' ; Imt it has frequently succeed- 
ed in l-'uropp, as may be seen iu Pied- 
mont and Savoy. In the latter coun- 
try, indeed, there is a lKim;inj; bridj;e, 
which is built of stone on iron cliains. 
See Hanging hriduc, I 

Pont volant, Pr. a Hying bridge. 
Tliis sort of bridge has a holiii to it, by 
which the ferryman can guide it from' 
one .side of a river to I he other. The 
one III Cologne, in I.ower Germany, is 
large enougli for four or five hundred 
men to cross at a time. Jijce Pltikc 
Bridge. , 

Vo\i-lcxm ii Bascule, Pr. a draw- 
bridge, swung in such a manner, that 
the frame (half of wdiich i.<i concealed 
witfiiii what is called cu^e He Ui bas- 
cule, or hold of t!ie swipe,) and the 
other half (which is properly the lablirr 
du pont, or Iranie it.sclf,) covers all the 
cxteri(»r side of the gate, or entrance 
into the place. 

PoNTS-/e7v* cn zlg-za^s, Pr. draw'- 
bridges constructed in a zig-zag maimer, 
before the gales of fortilied towns or 
places, to prevent the cneiiiy from eu- 
lilading the entraMce. 

TUc f/f^PoNT. See Tkte. 

P()N'TE, covered in, as a vessel 
^ which has a deck. 

PONTON, Br. lighter. ^ 


l^NTONIRR, Fr. lighterman. 
PONTON or PONTOON, a kind 
of Hat-bottomed l)oat, wlm.se carcass of 
wood is lined within and without with 
tin: they serve to lay bridges over rivers 
for the artillery and army to march 
over. The Prench pontoons, and those 
of most other powers, are made of cop- 
per on the «)iilside; though they aist 
more at first, yet they last much longer 
tlian tho*'Coriin; and, when worn out, 
the copper m'Hs nearly for as much as it 
cost at first : but when oui s are rendered 
useless, tficy sell for nothing. Ourjion- 
tooiis are '21 feet long, t fee t broad, and 
depth williin '2 fei t 1. 5 mches. 

Viy^ ioo^-currlagc, is made with two 
wheels only, and two long side-pieces, 
whose fore-ends are supported hy a lim- 
ber; and serves to carry the pontoon, 
boards, cross tiinber*^, anchors, and 
everv other thing necessary for making 
a bridge. 

PoN roo^-hridffc, is made of pon- 
toon*!, slipped into the water, and placed 
about live or six feet asunder ; each fas- 
j tened with an anchor, wlicn the river 
has a strong current, or to a strong rope 
that goes acros- the river, running 
ihrough the rings of the ])ontoons. Each 
boat has an anchor, cable, baulks, and 
cliests. I’he baulks are about 5 of 0 
ihch<‘> square, and 21 feet long. 1’lic 
chests are boards joined together by 
wooden bars, almiit three feet broad, 
and J2 feet long. The baulks are laid 
iUTObs the pontoons at some distance 
from one another, and the chests upon 
them joined close; which makes a 
bridge, in a very short time, capable of 
supporting any weight. 

P()()LH\JNDY, i/id. a dam to pre- 
vent imindarions. 

POONA, Bid. a day fixed for the 
Zemindars to bring iu their balances for 
the year. 

POONEA, Ind. the Indian name of 
a month. • 

POO 11, incjjgent, necessitous, op- 
pressed with w'ant. 

Poon hi irsourcrs and expedients^ of 
a limited conception; of a narrow io>* 
derstunding; unequal to an arduous en- 
ter prize. 

POOR or PORE, Ind. when it ter- 
minates a A'ord, means city ; as Vizia- 
pore, &c. 

rOOSE, Ind. the name of a month 
following 
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follow 111 " V^hun : it in some decree ao 
rords with l><*cemher and January. 

rOOSIlT.AY Bundce, I ml. embank- 
ments of rivers. Jt likewise means 
bridges thrown over rivers. 

POOSKUr, hul, a small weight, 
measuring ciglit koonchvs, or six! vfour 
handfuls; one kooncliy being equal to 
eight handfuls. 

POPULA'IION, Populanj, Papula- 
iion, Fi. the stale of a country with 
respect to numbers of jieoplc. 

Population and siren <;tli of I he Eu- 
ropean Poii'crs. As the stri'iiglh of 
every country nitisLgrow out of its po- 
pulation, more or less considered, we 
have collected the following slimt ab- 
stract of the population and strength of 
Luiope. 

J\’iLs.si</lias a population of Q 5 ,000,000. 
In 1770 her peace establishment was 
composed of i:30,000 elfcetive men, 
trained to European ilisciplmc ; lait this 
force is now augiiu nted to 100,000, in- 
cluding 00,000 Chissjicks. 

France has ,'V2,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Since the revolution she has maintained 
400,000 soldiers, and lias augmented 
her army to 000,000 men during the 
war. 

Austria has 10,000,000 of iiiliabi- 
tants. Since the Turkish v\ar she has 
never i educed her military establish- 
ment behivv the force of .MJO.OOO men, 
and has increased it in time of war !o 
4(!0,000. 

Prussia has 9,000,000 of iiiliabitanls. 
She maintains, by a peculiar svsieni, in 
time of peaciy '^a0,000 exercised sol- 
diers, and can augment her army, in 
time of war, to 3(50,000, perhaps 
-400,000 men. 

iSVca/ctz lias a populatijin of 3,200,000 
inhuhitanls, and an army of about 
4-3,000 men, whicii slie can augment to 
1{K),000, ill time of war, with the aid 
of a militia. 

Dinmark has /i population of 
2,000,000, with an army of 70,000 
men, including a well armed and a pe- 
culiar sort of militia, commanded by 
Regular and well mtbrnied olilcers, and 


attached to regular legiments. In lime 
of war tliis force is greatly increased. 

Spnhi has 9, 0(H), 000 of inhabitants. 
She maintains, m time of peace, 70,000 
men, and lias, in time of war, a force 
of 120,000," including a well composed 
miiitici: but her regular force is seldom 
complete. 

Holland has .3,000,000 of inhahi- 
tants; an army ot 1(3,000 men; but in 
the war of the siiccessnm she had a 
force of 102,000 men in her pay, and 
of which there were G.'ijOOO men m the 
Iield, as appears by Lord Polingbroke’s 
dispatches. The Diitcli always cin- 
pltiyed mercenaiies. Tlie dei ay of this 
force opened the Low Coimlries to the 
Freiieh. 

Great Hrllain. Including I'relancI 
her popnltition cimslsts of l.3,000,0o0 
of inhabitants. — Slie has the greatest 
capacity of any country to form an ar- 
iu\, connucnsurale with ber rank ami 
resources; but she curates, by a false 
sy'*teiii, a feeble ariilictal force with 
great dilbculiy; and piecqntaies a re- 
(luf lion of that force, at the roncliiiion 
of e\ciy war, to the obliteration of her 
military ebaiaeter, and the dissolution 
of awakened enoi^ie*'. 

PoilUiial has 2,220,000 inhabitants, 
w'itli an army ol’ -JQ,000 men, and 
100.0»)0 militia, who ser\e vvitliout pay; 
but whom General Dumnurier repre- 
sents as being formidable to thn 
Spaniards by tlioir peculiar mode of 
c.irr\ mg on w'arfure ; but w hen General 
i Sluaii went to Portugal be fouml only 
I 1J,000 regular soldiers, instead of the 
iiumlier he hud expected to iind, \i/, 
60,000. 

With respect to our own country it 
is necessary to observe, that, on an 
avenge, llie population (if the British 
Is^es (meinding Ireland, which has con- 
siderably increased) has risen from 
6,100,000 to 15,000,000 in a century. 
It lias been computed that 186,000, or 
tiiereubouts, die annually iiu England; 
and that 255,426 are horn, leaving the 
annual incrcusQ 99,426, 


Distinct 
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Distinct summary of the Population of the British Empire, not including our 
Foreign Possessions, 


Houses inhabited. 

Families. 

:Males. 

Fcfi/iales. 

Total. 

England - - 1,467 ,*8 TO 

1,778,4^20 

3,08?, 035 

4,343,490 

8,331,434 

Wales - - 108,053 

. 1 18,303 

257,173 

234,368 

541,516 

Scotland - - a9'l,553 

364,070 

731, .581 

864,137 

1,509,068 

Army, including Militia 

- 

108,3.M 

- 

193,351 

Navy, including Marines 

- 

120,279 

- 

126,279 

Seamen in reg. shipping 

- 

14 1,558 

- 

144,558 

Convicts in tlie hulks 

- 

1,410 

- 

1,410 

1,870,476 

2,260,802 

5,450,292 

5,492,354 

10,912,646 


Ireland computed at - - - - - 4,000,000 

Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and jNIan 80,000 


General Total 15,0!2'^,646 


Tete de PORC. See Coin de Ma- 
nauxre Militaire : alio Tete, 

POREE, Fr. See See her d V Ombre, 
P0R18TICK in mathematics, 

is that which determines when, fey what 
means, and how many dilTerent ways, 
any problem may be resolved. | 

P(JKP1IYRE, Fr, porphyry. A fine ! 
red marble. < 

POR'r, Fr, a harbour. 

Fenner ks l*(^R'rS, Fr, to lay a ge- 
neral embargo upon shipping. During 
the French monarchy this practice fre- 
quently occurred for the purpose of sc- 
ouring able bodied seamen. 

Pout, Fr, this word is likewise used 
to express the tonnage of a vessel. 

PORTAL, ( port ail, Fr.) the front or 
facade of large building, where the 
principal gate stands. 

Tirer d bout PORT ANT, Fr, to fire 
at an object which lies as far oil as a 
cannon or musquet can carry. , 
Tuer d boat Poutant, Fr. to kill or 
do execution as far as a piece can 
carry. 

To Port, to carry. 

Port urns, a word of command which 
was adopted during the late war, 
and is universally practised in the 
British army. It consists in bringing 
the firelock diagonally across the chest 
from the carry. This posirifui of tlie 
nnisquct affords a great facility to the 
person who inspects the touch-hole, &:c. 
in dismissing guards, preparing to charge, 
^c. soldiers are ordered ioport arms,^ 


The French, as we have alrcarly observed, 
do not piacticc this method. Their w’ord 
of command, haut Us «7v/7e.<;, corresponds 
with our recover, 

PORTCLUSE, or PORT-c«//ire, in 
fortificaiioiijis an assemblage of several 
large pieces of wood, joined across one 
another like a hanow, and each pointed 
with iron at the boliom. They are 
sometimes hung over the gate-way of 
old fortified towns, ready to l^r down in 
case of a surprise, when the gates could 
not be shut. 

PouT-;//Vc, in artillery, a composition 
put in a })aper-casc to lire guns and 
I mortars, instead of a lint-stock and 
match. Sfc JMboruton/ Works. 

P01tTGl.AVE, Pi. -See Porte^ 
Fpie. 

Pout de Vurme, Fr. the carriage of 
the firelock. 

PoRTi:, Fr, a gate. Fortes d*une 
ville, the gates of a fortified town. 

PoR'iE. This woid is used, both in . 
French and English, to signify the 
court or residence of the Emperor of 
the Turk's, and to distinguish it from 
that of the Grand Signor. The French 
say, la Porte Ottomane, the port, or Ot^ 
toman court. 

PoRTF.-(/r^«c//i/sf, Fr. the king's gun- ^ 
bearer. 

Po^TV.-haguette, Fr. the pipe of a 
musquet or pistol, into which the ram- 
rod runs. It also signifies the cylinder 
of a Prussian musqueC| which is parallel 
with its barrel. 

4T 
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Vow.'iv.-drapvav, 7 Fr. the person who 

Pori ]'-e7tseif^iie, S carries the coioiirs, 

Por i e d'ecluse, Fr. a flood-Rate. ^'he 
two loldinf; parts arc joined together, 
and form an angle in tlie centre. 

Pori K- t/Re, Fr, a sword-bearer, ft 
likcv\i.se means a sword-belt, 

PoRT-eienc/arf/, Fr. the standard- 
bearer. 

PoRTE;/a/, Fr. a machine made of 
wood or copper, by which lire is com- 
municated to gunpowder in a shell, fuse, 
or piece of ordnance. It is sometimes 
made of paste-board. Where there Is 
any ground to apprehend that a camion 
will burst, tlie priming made of a cer- 
tain composition, is put into the paste- 
board case, by whicri means the can- 
noneer has time to retire before any ac- 
cident can happen. 

PoRTE-/ew, Fr. is likewibc used among 
artificers to signify all sorts of fusees 
or matches, by which fire is communi- 
oated to many quarters at once.— 
They last according to the nature of 
the composition witli which they are 
made up. 

PottTE;/eM hrise, Fr. in artificial fire- 
works, a species of cartridge which is 
bent into a curve by means of a sloping 
piece of wood. 

PoRTr-^'’f/7’^ot/,«r, on Ian* erne de gar- 
gousse, Fr. a wooden ca.^e, m which car- 
tridges are convened to load ordnance- 
pieces. Tlicro are two to each piece. 

PoR’J'i'.-TWttsst' de la mahon du roi, Fr. 
mace-hearer or tip-stalF belonging to 
the king’s household. A situation 
which was h<hd during the French mo- 
narchy, and signified the same as huissicr 
d^armeSf which see. 

PoR'i v.-jnousqU€ioii^ Fr. a swivel. 

ViiKTY.-oriJlamiHe, Fr in the aiieleiit 
French armies, the ollicer who held ihe 
first post of dignity was so called. See 
Oriflamme. 

PoRTL-pjpf, Fr. a pipc-bearcr among 
the Turks. « 

Porte d^une place guerre, Fr. the 
gate of a fortified place. This gate is 
always made in the center of the cur- 
^^faiii, ill order to ba well protected on 
the fianks and faces. See Portes. 

Porte respect, Fr. a figurative expres- 
sion whicli is attached to an armed 
body whose appearance inipVesses terror, 
or inspires awe*. 

PoETE de sccuursj Fr. the gate in a 


citadel, whieli has an outlet towards the 
eoiintrv, is so called. By means of this 
gate the garrison can always receive suc- 
cours or reinforcements, in cases of ci- 
vil insurrection, or under circumstances 
of surprise. 

PouTv.-rnir, Fr. a speaking trumpet. 

A /«P()iM'EF, Fr. within the reach 
or range. Hence d la portee d'un ca- 
within the reach or range of a can- 
non. 

Porte p: du fusil, Fr. by this expres- 
sion the French generally understand 
the distance which a miisquet-shot goes 
to its ultimate destination. It is sup'* 
posed to vary from 120 to 150 toises. 

Portee des pihes, Fr. the flight or 
reach of cannon. , 

Portee toutc voice, Fr. the flight 
of a cannon shot when it makes an an- 
gle of 45 degrees with the hoiizon, or 
level of the country. In this manner 
it completes the greatest possible range. 

Portee dc but en blanc, Fr’ the for- 
ward direction and flight, which a ball 
describes from the mouth of the piece to 
its ultimate object. It has been gene- 
rally found by experience, that the dis- 
tance so described could not exceed 
300 toises. Beyond that, the ball has 
been known to deviate. According to 
Belidor, pieces of ordnance will carry 
farther in the morning and at night, 
when the weather is cool and rarefied, 
than in the middle of the day, or at 
noon, when the heat of the sun prevails.* 
'I’his ciicnmstance is amply discussed in 
his Bombardin' l*Yan^ois; and his ob- 
servations were proved to be correct, by 
experiments made in June, 1744, at 
Usbonne, These experiments corn- 
meiiced at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and lasted till twelve. It was rtv 
marked, that the shells, which were 
thrown out of three mortars, gradually 
fell short of their original range. Bo- 
sides the portee a loutc voice, and the 
poi't'ce de hut cn blanc, or the full range 
and the point blank shot, there is the 
ricochet, which Marshal Vauban invent- 
ed, and which see under the term Jit- 
cochet. 

PORTER, Fr. to carry. It is a ma- 
rine term ; as porter toutes ses voiles. — 
To carry all her sails. It is likewise 
used as a word of command, viz. Fortez 
VOS amies, carry arms. 

Porter, Fi\ This word is also ap- 
plied 
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plied among the French, (and oiir word 
carry frequently corresponds with the 
various signitications,) to the different 
directions or motions which belong to 
all hre-arinsund missile weapons. They 
likewise say, in speaking of a gun-shot 
wound, that it is dangerous^ because the 
ball ( a portc sur l^uSy) has reached Or 
hit the bone. 

Porter uncholte, Fr.to make a thrust 
or pass. 

POItTEREAU, Fr. a dam. 

POKTES d'une ville dc guerre, Fr. 
openings which cross the ramparts of a 
lortilied town or pliice, and are generally 
arched over. These openings are usually 
made in tiie middle of the curtain, be- 
tween ^w'O bastions. They are from 
nine to ten feet broad, and from thirteen 
to fourteen feet high. The gates are# 
mostly decorated with trophies of war : 
and in some instances a very superflu- 
ous magnificence is CNlidnted. 

lausses Pories, Fr. false gates or 
imaginary in lots. These arc almost al- 
ways made in the reverse, or* behind 
the orillon, in order to conceal and ren- 
der easy any projected sallies against 
the besieging parties ; or for the pur- 
pose of suddenly falling upon the ad- 
vanced posts of an enemy. 

PORTE URS d^eau, Fr. w^ater car- 
riers. In India they are called beauties. 
Amongst the Turks, the sakkas, or 
water-carriers, are taken from the lowest 
rank of soldiers belonging to the (^api- 
cuiy infantry. The number of thc’se 
men depends upon the nature of the 
service on which the Turks are employ- 
ed. Thc>t arc under the orders ol the 
oifleers who command companies ; and 
although their situation is not only 
the most degrading, but the most labo- 
rious ill the army, they may, ncvertlie- i 
less, become soldiers. Their dress con- 
bists of brown leather; and, from the 
continual fatigue which tiiey undergo, 
their appearance is wretched in the ex- 
treme. 

The Turks have more men of this 
description in their service, than are 
found in any other ; not even India 
excepted. For, independent of the state 
of their climate, find the consequent 
necessity of having water brought from 
distant parts of the country, they use 
large quantities in ahlution ; every 
Turk takes care to wash himself from 
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head to foot before he says his daily 
prayers. 

PORT-FIRE, a composition of meal- 
powder, sulphur, and saltpetre, cliivcn 
into a case of paper, to serve instead of 
a match to lire guns. 

PORT-FOLIO, in a general accepta- 
tion of the term amongst us, is a spe- 
cies of large leatlicru case, made like a 
pocket-book, and calculated to carry 
papers of any size. Among the l^Vencn 
It not only signifies the same thing, but 
likewise a box nuulc of paste-board, in 
which are contaiiu d the several paj^erd 
that relate to any particular depart- 
ment. The adjutants, quarter-masters, 
&c. belonging to the slafl‘, sliould be pro- 
vided witb port folios for the purpose 
of keeping their reports, &c. in regular 
order. 

PORT-OI^AtVE, from the French 
por/cM?* and glaive. One who carries 
the swT>rd before a iirinre or magistrate* 
PORT-HOLES, in a ship, are the em- 
brasures or holes in the sides of a ship, 
tlirougli winch the muzzles of caimuu 
are run. 

PORTIERES, Fr. two pieces or folds 
of wood wliichare placed in the embra- 
sures of a battery, and which close the 
instant the piece has been fired. They 
serve to coier the cannoneers from the 
aim of the enemy, and to resist the dis- 
charge of niusqiictry. 'I hcy are, how- 
ever, seldom or ever used excopl when 
ilie batteries stand close to the coun- 
terscarp, 

PORTICO, ( porliquf, Fr.) in archi- 
Iccture, a kind of ground gallery, or 
piazza, encompassed w'ilh arches sup 
ported by columns, without any imme- 
diate relation to doors or gates, wdiere 
people walk under cu^er. The roof is 
coniinouly vaulted, sometimes flat. Thtt 
ancients called it lacunar. 

PORTMANTE.AU, (\yfise, Fr.) a 
cloak bag to carry iiecehsarios in a jour- 
ney. It is sometiinfcs made ol leatlien 
PORTMO'FF^ a court held in port 
towns, as swaniniotc is in the forest. 

rOlTI’-ROPES, ill a ship, such ropes 
as serve to haul up and let down the 
ports on the port-1 loles* 

PORTULAN, Fr. a book or cbait 
which gives a description of the situa- 
tion, &c. of keaports, 
pose A. See Oxvcrat. 

POSJiR, Fr. to lav down. It is used 
4T 
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as a woni of coiiimaiicl in the 
artilln V, &r. vi/. poscz vos Icvitrs; lay 
down your Ip vers. 

PO.SKII unc sentincfle, Fr. to post a 
sentry. 

tin co7'p!t-dt'-"firfic, Fr. to post 
or estnhiisli a guard in any (jusirter. 

Posin; d€X gut'dcs, Fr. to post different 
guard'* (n* sentries. 

Po'*j:r Ics ar'iHCSy Fr. to lay down 
arms. 

Posiiii Ics armes a iei rCy Fr. to ground 
arms. 

POSES, I'V, the sentinels that arc 
posted. 

PosLS, (grandes poses, Fr.) a French 
tnilitary term, signit'\ing the extraoidi- 
nary sentinels or guards, which utter 
retreat beating are posted in a tor tilled 
town or place, for the safety of ceitain 
specific quarters. 'I’he corporals who 
post the sentinels aie dneeied to m- 
jstruct them not to snticr any pet son to 
go upon tlie ramparts, nnless he hcloiig 
to the night pat role or rounds, — 
These extraordinary gujuds arc reheved 
at daybreak. 

Pruning l^OSITION, the position in 
which the inusquoL is held at the tune 
of putting the powder into the pan. — 
By tjie Regulations for the Manual and 
Platoon Exercise, pulilished in 1801, it 
is directed, that tlie piiming position 
shall 1)0 the same for all rank.'>, \i/. the 
top of the cock opposite the light 
breast, and the inuz/.le of the piece ele- 
vated to tile Iieight of the peak of the 
cap. 

Position ( posif iouy Fr.) 'I'his w’ord is 
variously used in a niiiitaiy sens*', both 
by the French and English. It is ap- 
plicable to locality; as the army took 
an excellent position, or drew' up on 
very advantageous ground, and in a 
very advaiitaiieous iiiaimer. Frederick 
the Great of Fiussia has laid it down as 
a iiiaxim, that no army should take up 
a position in rear of a forest, since it is 
theiehy prevented frfiiu ohserving the 
tnovements of tlie enemy, and from 
counteracting tlu’ir plan.s. Si'e pages 32o, 
*^nd 3.31, ill tlie Kiiles and Jlegiilatioiis'. 

PosrJlO^ of the soldier without arms. 
The equal sqiriirene.ss of the shoulders 
and body to the front, is^the tirst and 
great principle of the position of the 
soldier: the heels must he in a line, 
and closed ; the knees straight; without 


stiffness; the toes turned out, so that 
the feet may form an angle of about 60 
degiees; the arms hang near the body, 
hut not stiff ; the flat of the hand, and 
little finger, touching the thigh, and 
the thumbs as far back as the seams 
of the breeches ; the elbows and shoul- 
ders are to be kept back; the belly 
rather drawn in, and the breast ad- 
vanced, but w'iiliout constraint; the 
body to be upright, but inclining rather 
forwards, so that the weight of it may 
bear chiefly on the fore part of the 
fec-t; the heail to he erect, and neither 
turned to the right nor to the left; 
the eyes alone will he glanced to the 
right. See page 3, Rules and Regula- 
tions. 

Position of the soldier nith arms, 
■The body of the soldier being in the po- 
sition above described, the firelock is to 
lie placed in his left hand against the 
shoulder; his wrist to he a little turned 
out ; I he rhumb alone to appear in front ; 
the four fingers to be under the butt, 
and the left elbov^ to be rather bentin- 
w aids, so as not to be separated from 
the body, or to be more backward or 
for^vnrei than the right one. The fire- 
lock must rest full on the hand, not on 
the end of the fingeis : and be carried 
in such manner as not to raise, advance, 
or keep back, one shoulder more than 
the other; the butt must therefore be 
forward, and as low as can be permitted 
without constraint; the fore part a very 
little before the front of the thigh; and 
the liind part of it pressed by the wu’ist 
against the thigh ; it must be kept stea- 
dy and firm before the holiow of the 
shoulder ; should it be drawn back, or 
carried too high, the one shoulder would 
he advanced, the other kept back, and 
the Vipper part of the body would be dis- 
torted and not square with respect to 
the limbs. 

The position in which a soldier should 
move, determines that in which he should 
stand still. Too many methods cannot 
he used to supple the recruit, and banish 
the air of the rustic. But that excess of 
setting up, which stiifens the person, 
and tends to throw the body backw'ard 
instead of forward, is contrary to every 
true principle of movement, and must 
tlierefore be most carefully avoided.— 
See page 21, General Rules and Regu- 
lations. * 

Position 
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Position in rrmrtking. In iiiarcliing, 
the soldier must inuiiitain, as niucli as 
possible, the position ot* the body as di- 
rected in Sect. I. page 3, of the Cieneral 
Rules and lleguhttions. Sep likewise 
Makch. 

Change <if Position', the positive or 
relative iiiovement of a body of troops 
on any given point. See Part IV. Ge- 
neral Itules and ]iegulations, Page 
308. 

New Positions tlial a regiment or 
line can take with respect to the old one, 

arc, 

Faraltel Positions, or nearly so to 
the old one. 

Intersecting Posi tions by themselves, 
or thcin prolongation, some part of the 
old line or its prolongation. 

New parallel PobinoNS being iifr« 
cessarily to the front, or rear of the old . 
one, the regiment will, according to eir- 
curiistanccs, lake them up by tiie dia- 
gonal march ; the flank march of divi- : 
sions after wheeling into column; or < 
the mo\cment in open eolimfli to the 1 
new' line, and its subseijuent formation i 
ill it. I 

New intersecting Positions, which ; 
themselves cut the regiment, will, in , 
cavalry movements, be taken up by the > 
diugon^al iimrcli; or the flank march | 
ranks by three’s of divisions. All other j 
new positions, which themselves, or ■ 
their prolongation, intersect the old line, - 
or its prolongation, will in general be 
taken up by the march in open culnran, ! 
and its subsequent formations, when it 
arrives at the line; some such positions 
will, hownYer, allow of and retjuire be- 
ing made by the ecliellon march, or by 
the flank march of divisions. In ge- 
neral, the regiiiient will break to the 
hand which is nearest to the ne;v po- 
sition, be conducted to its nearest point 
in the new line, and form on it us di- 
rected. See pages 80, 81, C’avalry Re- 
gulations. 

Position of the officer. See Sw ord. 

Posi'j’XON da soldat sans armes, Fr. 
position of the soldier without arms. 

Position da soldat avee Us urines, 
Fr. position of the soldier with arms. 

PosmoN de tension, Fr. in fen- 
cing, position of extension. 

POSSEDKR, i/\ to possess, to be in 
possession of. 

POSSE, an armed powci^ called out 


on any particular emergency; as the 
posse eoniitatus, who in England are call- 
ed out by the respective lords lieute- 
nant of counties. 

POSSESSION, to take possession, is 
tile act of occupying any post, camp, 
fortress, &:c. which might facilitate the 
operation of an army, or wliicti previous* 
ly helonged to the enemy. 

POST, in w ar, a military station; any 
sort of gn^ind, fortilied or not, where a 
body of men cnii be in a condition of 
resisting tlm entmy. 

Advanced JJost, a spot, of groijnd, 
sci/cd by a party to secure tlicir front, 
and the posts iichind them. 

Post of honour, the advanced guard 
is a post of liononr: the right of thtt 
two lines i» a post of Inmoiir, and is al- 
w'ays given to the eldest regimenl : the 
left is the next post, and is given to the 
next eldest, and so on. 'J’lio center of 
the lines is the post the least honoura- 
ble, and is given to the youngest regi- 
menls. The station of a ceminel be- 
fore I he rohnirs, and the door of the 
commanding oflicer, is a post of ho- 
nour. 

AdrantiigfousVo:ii\ Kv cry situation 
so called which an enemy occupies in 
such a manner, that not only mere forw 
of arms, but great military skill, and 
many shatagcins arc required to dis- 
lodge him. We have various instaiires 
in history of (lovv much may be done on 
both side s, when one army has taken up 
an aih anlagi ous ])(>st, and another li rids 
It iRccssary to ilrive liiin from ir. 'I’liis 
subject has been amply (fiscnsscd lu a 
French w’ork, intituled, Slraiagancs do 
Guerre, page 71, &rc. 

Posts of excrctse in the rear, the re- 
lative stations which ollicers take in the 
rear, when the ranks of a battalion are 
opened for the purpose of going through 
the nuuinal and platoon exercises. It 
is likewise a cautionary word of com- 
mand, viz. The officers will take post in 
the rear. » 

7b Post. Tii the dlsjiosition of troops, 
to place the ollicers, music, drummers, 
lifers, and pioneers, according to then- 
several ranks and appointments, either 
for inspection, or exercise in the tield. 

7b [*ost^ to station, to place, as a 
sentry, 

2b he Posted, in military tactics, to 
lie formed ready for action. Tims 

when 
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ivhen troops are brought up in column, 
und ordered to deploy, it irequentiy 
happens, that some part of the line is 
refused, in order to flank an enemy, or 
to cover a weak position, the part that 
is aligned is said to be posted. 

To Post up, (ajficker, Fr.) to liold up 
to public censure or ridicule. 

To be PosTrn, in a familiar sense, 
aiignities to be publicly uniiouiiced as an 
iniainous or degraded character, flenoe 
to post a man as a coward, to stick his 
name up in a coffee-houne or elsewhere, 
and to accuse |;iirn of a want of spirit, 
&c. The trench use the phrase affichcr 
in the same scn^c. They likewise say 
-figurativelv ujfu hcr sn hontc; to publisli 
or post up one^s own diagracc; meaning 
thereby, that some persons arc* so total- 
ly regardless of decency and flecorum,as 
to express sentiments which arc unbe- 
coming tlie character of an otficcr, or a 
gentleman. 

POSIACjE of heUerm. Non-com- 
missioned ollicors and private soldiers 
are privileged to send or recci\e let- 
ters, from any part of the kingdom, 
on payment oi one peiinv only for the 
postage. 

[n the instructions to postmasters, 
(dated Gtjneral Post Ollicc, Feb. ith, 
1799,) concerning the exeniptioiis 
granted to seamen in the navy, and 
privates in the army, in respect of the 
postage of their Ictleis, it is spccilicd, 
that 

“ No single letter sent by the post 
from any scanian or private, crrijiloycd 
in his iUajesty’s navy, army, militia, fcii- 
cihle regiments, artillery, or marines, 
shall, whilst such seamen or private 
siiall ho employed On his Majesty ^s ser- 
vice, and not otherwise, be charged with 
an higher rate of postage than the sum 
of one peiui} for the com eyance ot each 
»nch letter ; such postage to he paid at 
die time of putting the same into the 
post otlice of the Town, or place from 
whence such letter intended to be 
sent by the post. 

“ Provided that no such letter shall 
^be exempted from postage, unless there 
shall bo written thereon, in the hand- 
writing of, and signed by the command- 
ing othcer, for the time being, of the 
ship or vessel, or of the corps, regiment, 
or detachment to which such seaman or 
private siiall htlong, the name of such 


commanding ollieer, and of the ship, vesr 
sel, corps, regiment, or detachment com* 
manded by him. 

No single letter, directed to any 
such seanjan, or private, upon his own 
private concerns, only whilst such sea- 
man, or private, shall he employed on 
his Majesty’s service, and not (itherwisc, 
shall he charged with a higher rate of 
po^Ulge than one penny for each such 
letter, which penny sliiitl be paid at the 
time of the delivery thereof. 

" Provided that no such letter shall 
be exempted IVoin the rates of postage 
I chargeable upon letters, unless any such 
letter shall be directed to such seaman, 
or private, specifying the sliip, vessel, re- 
giment, troop, corps, company, or de- 
tachment to which he may belong: and 
'•provided also, that it siiall not he law- 
ful for the deputy-postiiiastor of the 
town or place to vvliieb such letter shall 
lie sent to he delivered, to deliver such 
letter to any person exce])t to the sea- 
man or private to wdiom such letter 
shall bb directed, or to any person ap- 
pointed to receive the same, by the 
commanding officer of the ship, &c. to 
which the seaman, or private to whom 
such letter shall be directed, shall be- 
long. 

‘‘ Tlic- exemptions do not extend to 
letters sent to or received from coun- 
tries independent of Kiigland : they do 
extend to the’ West Jndia islands, and 
British America. 

“ All postmasters arc desired to take 
particular notice, that double lofcK'rs to 
and from soldiers and sailors and their 
families, are liable to ihe fall double 
rates, the same as letters in general; and 
some postmasters having conceived that 
letters containing money orders migliL 
pass?- under the exemptions of this act, 
they are desired to understand that such 
letters are chargeable with full double 
rates also. 

" Hccruiting serjeants, who may 
carry on a correspondence with their of- 
ficers oil the recruiting service, cannot 
send or receive their letters on that ser- 
vice, under the exemptions granted by 
this act. 

“ The above exemptions granted by 
the legislature do not extend in the 
navy to any other than seamen, and 
not to officers of any description what- 
ever; and, ill the army, only the pri- 
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vales, witli Serjeants and serjcunt-iimjors 
are incluried. Many otl’icers both in the 
army anti navy, having construed the 
act to extciui to their own correspon- 
dence, it is hereby publicly stated that 
such a constrnciion is altoge\her inap- 
plicable. 

“ Francis Freeling, secretary.” 

The act in its literal meaning includes 
in this indiilge'iice all non-coinini''sioiiefl 
oUiccis, although they are excluded by 
this oflicial iiilerpreiation. 

According to a letter issued fi om the 
post-otlicc, dated 18 l1i Sept. 1799, to all 
poslinastors, in addition to the rates 
above-mentioned, these letters are char- 
geable with inland postage, to and from 
Loiuloiij excepting single letters to and 
trom soldiers and sailors, and it is to he 
leit to the option of the writers to payi 
the postage or not on putting them into 
any post-ollicc. 

N. Tif'tters sent to oHicers in 
Egypt wcie charged eight-pence inland 
postage. 

P08TE, IV. a word gciieraMy used 
in the plural number to signify small 
shot, vi/. iSoh fuittl cloit charge de douze 
oil quince ponUs; his gun or iiiusquet 
was loaded with twelve or fifteen shot. 

PosTF, This word is always used 
in the masculine gender when it relates 
to war, or lo any specilic appointments; 
as paste avance^ an advanced post. Paste 
a’Duntugeux, an advantageous post. — 
Mauvuis paste, an unfavourable post. — 
The French say figuratively, nn paste 
cstjaloujr, thereby meaning, that a post 
is extremely open to an attack, and 
that the tiioops in it may be easily sur- 
prised. 

PosTE avantageux, Fr. See Advari” 
tageous post. 

PosTE ju/ou.v, Fr. a military poat is 
$0 called, when it is likely to be sur- 
prized, from its situation. 

PosTE alar me, Fr. alarm-post. See 
Alarm. 

PosiE des invuln'erables, Fr. Sec 
Mont Pagnotte. 

POSTER, Fr. to place or post, as 
poster des gardes, to place or post sen- 
tries or out-guards. 

POSTES, Fj\ iilachines which are 
made of osier branches, standing six 
feet in length upon three in breadth ; 
about six inches thick, and covered on 
each side by two pieces of t^ick strong 


pasteboard. Each machine is made 
fast to a large stake, which is fenced 
with iron, and driven deep into the 
earth. Tliereare two o|>t'ning5 or loop- 
holes ill cacli post, through which sen- 
tries may fire upon tlie enemy, when he 
approaches towards a post which has 
been established on the high road, for 
the purpose of attempting a surprize or 
roup de main. This machine was in- 
veiiicd by Cencral Seriiepont, tlien Go- 
veruour of Boulogne sur mor, and it 
was used by the Duke de Guise, with 
great suci:ess, wlien hq besieged ^iid 
took Calais in 1558. 

PosTF.'? dc campagne, Fr. Every con- 
struction or groupe of buildings that 
will admit of being defended, and is 
consequently tenable, is called a paste 
de rampugne, or field-work. Of this de- 
scription are churches, houses, country- 
houses, farm-houses, villages, redoubts, 
&c. in which a sufficient number of 
men may he stationed for the purpose 
of holding out against an enemy, until 
succours can arrive, ('lievalier' Folard 
has written upon this subject; and since 
him, F. Gaudi, with comments and il- 
lustrations by A. P. J. Belair, chief o£ 
brigade in the Republican French army. 
We reconiineiid the latter production, 
which appeared in 1793, to the perusal 
of every British olHcer. The work is 
intituled, Instruction addressee auxoffi* 
cie7's d'lnfaaterie pour tracer ct constru'- 
ire toutes sortes (fouvrages dc camp ague. 
See JikcAise, Aide Memoire pour Icsqf- 
ficiers d'arlil/erie. We tiuiik it due to 
the exertions of an officer in our own 
service to mention a late w^ork, entitled 
Duties of an Officer in the Field, &c. 
by Barou Gross, of the Dutch brigade. 
This gentleman seems to have availed 
himself of what has appeared in foreign 
! treatises, and to have added some very 
sensible remarks of his own. 

Officers siiould never lose sight of 
the many advantage# which may be de- 
rived from a knc^ledge of field forti&* 
cation, and a competent skill to choose 
a good position, and a tenable post* 
There is scarcely any building, esjp^ 
cially in an intersected country, aiicl in 
a war of posts, which may not be ren^ 
dcred highly serviceable to one side^ 
and detrimental to the other. Acre, 
though dignified by the name of a town^ 
when con<d«dered in a military point of 

vitW| 
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view, was* nothinc; more than a post: 
yet hy the delViioe which was 

made there, (against Bonaparte and his 
whole army,) Sir Sidney Smith, and a 
few hravc seamen and inariius, not 
only covered theinsclvcs with lilory, but 
were the primary causes of the final 
rescue of Egypt out of the hands of 
the Erench. History is full of in- 
stances of valour, and of consequent 
success, on this head. The defence 
which Charles the Xllth, of Sweden, 
made, in his own dwelling, when he 
liad only eight men to stand hy him, 
is, perhaps, unexampled : tJiat also of 
Marshal Saxe, in 1705, is equally me- 
mo ruble. 

Petits Posies siepurtSy Fr. small de- 
tailed posts. 

Posies intermidiaires, Fr. interme- 
diate posts, or men so stationed between 
diflereiit corps, that, in cases of ur- 
gency, they may, with eiise, advance to 
the support of that which is more im- 
mediately threatened by the enemy. 

POSTERN, more fiequently .called 
a sally-port., is n small door in the ilank 
of a bastion, or other part of a garrison, 
to march in and out imporeelved by an 
enemy, either to relieve the works, or 
make sallies. 

POSl’fCIIE, Fr, any tiling fictitious 
put in room of soniethin£ii: that Ikls been 
real and natural. In military matteis, 
among the French, it serves to di'jtiii- 
guish siipcnuiriierary or auxiliary sol- 
diers that are taken from one or nmre 
companies, to strengthen any particular 
body of moif: 

POSH LION, Fr, an express-boat 
which is kept in French sea-ports for 
the purpose of carrying and bringing 
intelligence. 

’ POT, Fr, a vessel used in the making 
of artificial fireworks, &c. 

Pot, Fr. a pot; an utensil of first 
necessity, either for culinary or private 
domestic purposes.’^ 

*Sli/i/b-PoT, a vesse\ filled with com- 
bustible matter, which is thrown on va- 
rious occasions, when men come into 
. close action. The consequences of its 
explosion are sometimes fatal, and al- 
ways dangerous. 

Pot a aigrette, Fr. an artificial fire- 
work, the center of which contains a 
certain quantity of powder, which, upon 
being inflained^ communicates itself to 


several other branches, and exhibits the 
appearance of an aigrette, or cluster of 
rays, such as issue from diamonds ar- 
ranged in a particular manner. The 
aigrette takes its name from a bird so 
called, vv hose feathers serve to make up 
an oriiainent for the licad. It was given 
in diamonds, as a particular mark of 
distinction, by the C.and Signor, to 
Lord Nelson, after his glori»)iis conduct 
in the battle of the Nile. Lord Hutchin- 
son and Sir Sidney Smith have deserved- 
ly received the same marks of distinc- 
tion. 

Pot a hrai, Fr. an iron pot in which 
j pitch or tar is melted. 

For lie Cfwtnhre, Fr. literally means 
a cliamher-poi ; wliich, to tlnise who 
can allord to Ij:ivc one, may also be 
.jcalled ail utensil of ilrst necessity. 
Each olficer has one in barracks, hut 
the soldiers have not any, for obvious 
rea.s()n.s. This word has given birth to 
a phrase among the French, which has 
been ti*an‘*fi‘rred to us, and was lately 
used (wv hope not ludicrously, for the 
discussion was seiious) in a grave Bri- 
tish assembly hy a British general.— 
j Vide Parliiirncntarv Report and the 
j IVlilitia-Bill, Marcli 28th, 1805. We 
shall ijuote the term.— 

Guerre dcs Pois de cltaudnr^ Fr. a 
war of ciiJtmberpots, or a contest about 
irilles. 

Por (i feu, Fr. a fire pot; a hand 
grejimdo. 

1^0 r d* line fusee volant e, Fr. the car- 
case of a fusee. 

Pot en fete, Fr. a head-piece made 
of iron, w'hicli is proof againsjt niusqnet- 
shot. This head-piece is sometimes 
placed in the crown of the hat, and is 
otherwise used hy sapp»ers. 

POTl'.AU, Fr. a stake, post. 

PCrrEE, Fr. putty. 

PO rEN(’]C, Fr. Troops arc ranged 
en potcnce hy hreaking a straight line, 
and throwing a certain proportion of it, 
either forward or backward, from the 
right or left, according to circum- 
stances, for the purpose of securing 
that line. An army may be posted en 
potence by means of a village, a river, 
or a wood. The derivation of the word 
may be variously explained, viz. — From 
Pidenec, a gibbet. Potcnces, crutchets 
or supports. Potcyice likewise means a 
piece of wood which is thrown across 

two 
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rwo upright*.; alto a cross iM(\ as 
tabfr cn pott ru’i : aiul n iiuaMiir(‘ tf) 
ascertain tfu* lielglit ot’ a hmse or man. 

The disposition fn potence is frc- 
fjiiently necessary in narrow aijd intir- 
kceted promul. 

iyWihlt‘-V0H"SC}r ., 7'V. sidrv f,r ;j 
square, ot more or less c\t(Tit, ihn uri 
opposite to cac'h oilier from aitoilier 
SuU“, Thus, in li.irrow jj;nMind, the ru(i 
fiank companies nmy ho hied horn the 
battalion, and facing iiiwanls, cmisti- 
.tnte toiretlier the dauhlr 

Triple I’oi i.Ncr, /'V*. iT the lermcan 
be us('d, si;:nilics three sides oK a 
square, and is, in tact, the double Po- 
tence taken eollecti\ely. 

Quadrvplc PoTi Ncr, pr. tlie com- 
plete square. 

rOTI«Ayr.\T, fV.— See IVivm VTI . 

PUTliNTA'l P, a «overeipii prince, 
YNhose power is rendeud I'oui.idahle b;, 
the various nieaiK-> ot’ auLhoiiiv winch 
are vested in him, 

POrFiUXP, I'r, a postern sate, a 
sally port. 

I’OTi.KNF, ¥r. likewise sisinilies a se- 
cret ^ato. Gatos of tins description 
are made heliind tlie nrilloiis at the o.\- 
treinitU’S of the curlain, in the aii^le 
of the Hank, and in tiie middle of tho&e 
curtains where there aic no jrates. 'Die 
sewers cenerally run under the poterues. 
Helidor, in In** Art of KiiKiiieernijr, rc- 
comineinis small arched iiiau^a/ines to 
be constructed on the rij^ht and left of 
the patlis that lead to ihcfee i;atcs. 

Ptn']'XJ\\S or Jmperiunf^ a com- 
mand ainonj; the Romans, whkii came 
direct from the people, and without 
which authority no cenoral could carry 
on the war. Of this dcscnpiion was 
tile command j;ivcn to I’abius, and 
afterwards divided by the people tie- 
twten him and Miuucin!i. See Pnt- 

M'MPTIOX. 

POTGII, (gihtnie, Pr.) a case of 
black stout leather with a Hap over if, 
'whicii is generally oriiamciited by a brass 
crown, &:c. for the battalioii-iiieii; a fu^-e 
tor the grenadiers, and a biigle-horii for 
the light infantry. Tlie poiicii lumps 
from a iiiiff cross bolt, over ihti left Sihoub 
der, and is worn in that inuimer, by the 
infantry, for the puiqx^e of carrvinw 
tlieir ammunition. Tlie pouches in use 
^monp the cavalry are »■ mailer. 

Pv)i/Cii';//ap, the onPslde cqurin^of 


the pouidi. It is made of the -tomcat 
hlackeiud ealf-nkiii, and ought always 
to he subst: iilial eiiuiigli to turn the sc- 
\ere*-L weather. 

!*< )!'( Fr. an inch. 

P( )\ 1) U K, Fr . — See G r ^ POWDl' R. 

Poi. i*!;r, Fr. The I’reiioh say, figu* 
iMti\e!\, when n country is surrounded 
I liv tneinle '^ — (\ pups .’m uI In Poudre a 
I ('<///'»//, tills <oimtry smells of guii- 
powdiu'. 

1*01 j)i.r tnin’fr, jnwdrr m)?/7y/c, Fr. 
a speiies of L'nnpowdei- winch is fiee 
from noi‘*e nr deionaiimi., , 

Pol UMV fulumauir. I'r. a Sjiecles of 
gunpowder w IirIi make', h greater noise 
than the eoiiniion ''iirt. I'liis jKiVvder 
is composed or Llmi* parts talipetie, 
two parts salt of taiiar, and one part 
* sxilphiir. 

Poi mu, 1 / urm pnilu'uVw gunpow- 
der whieh i> used for artillei v piece**. 
It is i»k«*wise calkd Poudre ti Cnuon. 

Pot’ mil, a >//u//sywr/, Fr. gunpowder 
Used for mns«puRs, and other lire-arms, 

I )^0\ ’Old l■'K, Fr, a gunpowder- 
I maker. Ir al'so signifies an houivglass. 

I }*OVKI(.TV, a goddess adon-d by 
j the Pagans, ami famlilar to Glinsliaus. 

I She was reverenced, as a deity, hy the 
I heathens, hecause they 1 eared her, and 
was very justly considered as the mother 
of industry and tine arts. Among mili- 
; tarv men, poiorty is seldom feit whilst 
1 the active duties of the profe-jsion are 
I executed with 7eal and good sense, and 
j the individuals entrusted with them, are 
{ not only paiil with pmielnajily, hut arc 
! seiiiretl in their honest hopes of promn- 
I lion. (Kcoiiomy is the basis on whieli 
I every soldier should build his view's of 
I per^'oual comfort and iiulependencc; ruid 
if he attend to the perpetual calls of ser- 
vice, lie w ill not fail to realiy** them. For 
a life of real s<‘rvice affords iwi scope for 
extravagance; and when a good soldier 
heroines unequal to the Iiardships it 
imposes, the nation Should provide for 
him. • 

POT ' F, lud, a word used among th«^ 
Africans and blaiAs to describe the ex- 
plosion of fire-arms. 

I’OTJLFVKIV, Fr, fine grains of 
gunpowder whii’h have been pounded, 
and serve for priming. 

POUl.TK, Fr. a pulley, 

A POUND Stirling^ H money in ac- 
count value oui. 

+ 1; FOUND. 
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POl^Nl) NfVI'K, a prill toil paper, j 
which H issued truin ific IJaiik of‘ Kni;- j 
land, and I'* ordered to be taken al the 
ciirreiil. rate of iwcnty fahilliiig.^, making ■ 
one pminii sterling. 

I) \tiK, a rate in the pound ! 
Merlin*/, u Inch is allov»-ed lor colleeimg 
money. A'-inv agenu, are entitled | 


1,0 poundage, whicli eonsisi:- in a certain 
dcduclion from the pay oT oll’.i ers, non- \\ 
couiiinssioiied oihccis and solniei' I* 


..Vgciitsarc n it :dlo^^c^^ any poiunki*;*" on : 
the pay fd' tl.c j .Iva.t.'s in the inditia. 

rOTJXOi");, a -yeat }:':n or pn c' «jt’ j 
ordr.ancc, deiioniinaled aci online, I*) the | 
weight i;t* the liall it car. ic", ar. a 0, li, ; 


'J i jnnunier.' Inn* some nai tieular-. n - ,j 
Jativc to an iauiK-vein ni, in iron-di Id- [: 


co’Ldlrrv, di‘,c )\ Cifsl by l>ieiiienanl--. o 
ioiiel Slirap'ml, sv.c jia/e :)02, \'o!. II. 1 
iicgiincntal Companion, (itli ediiion. I 
POUR! a wooden sandui, winch ! 

ib used in finha duriiej; tin' wet biaswu. ! 
POUIlSUriK, iV. |Mu-uit. 1 

POUliSUrVAXS u^anuc.', Fr.— .'^ee j 

lh)RSM VAMS /i/ , 

I', /'V. to pursue. • 
PouRsv ivRi: /Vprt ((nns /tw Fr. ! 

to pursue wltfi uiirele*irii»g acliiity. 

POURTOnt, Z'V. ill urdiiicciurc, 
the circuinl'ci once ol’ .miv pla< e. 

POURVOJK, /'V. to provide, to lay 
in itoie, c\'c. 

POURVEYKUUS (I CIS Tivreftf Fr. 
purveyors. 

POU>>*SE-/^a//c, F"r. a small cylindri- 
cal iiistriiinent made of iron, w liicli is 
Used to ram (low n a ball in a rifled barrel. 

Pocssix’//, J‘'r. a bani-bailllV; a roji- 
lile well known to ilie navy and army 
of Gre.it Ih itain, especially at llic con- 
clusion of a war ; and he is likely to 
contiiiuo so, unles.s .‘.ome addition be 
made to their pay. 

POUSSE U, Fr. to push, to jiress 
upon, to drive befoiC yon, vi/. L^ousscr 
ajfv ennemU; to advnuf'e nipld! \ against 
rlie enemy. This vyi'i-t *^-1011 !•? U'.ecl in 
a iK'uti\il x nse, and^ relates chiefly to 
the oper.itioiia of cavalrv. 

PocsSini 7 ( 7 / rhrriifj Fr. to m.ike a 
horse '.o fall *>'jj(?cd. I 

Pol —1 u /f .V /Vo.'/'h'/ ts iVini (tat, Fr. } 
to hrcdk ihrouLrli the froiilier.-j (»f a 


iKUghbouiing state, and to continue the* I 
incursion; so tii.n iL may literally he 
said, tliai the tioniiers uri piishccJ for- 
w‘’ard. Tlie ni''dein French have done 



Pocssi R HiH (onqucti'Sy I’r. to extend 
one’s i-oiujucsts. 

Por.-'»ini St'S st/rrri, Fr. to follow up 
a s'icee‘'-f'd undertuknag. 

Pous-iniir, Fr. du^r; the i*arrh you 
tread on: it aNo M'julie-* the dust uhicll 
remains after the I'ormulnni of gun- 
powder into gi ui's. 

M()}Jrc la l‘()cs'-f r.ni:, Fr. liirrally 
to bn*’ llie dii.-f. Hence, li aj‘a>f >;/(>; • 
iirr ht pous'ih c a sou rtinrui!. Fi. he 
lias mad * his (neiny bite the, dust, or* 
In* has (a 't:’Oxv.'d liis i-eeuiy. 'Flie 
Pit.-u'li aUo s.iy, figuratively, of any 
man \.ho ha-, heeu ui si-veiMl enga'M*- 
ini-nl J, i! s\. if i‘(u: .f'l f uoblr pous^ 

s/.'»v. h ' koi iiie'..i'ir withno- 

1 . ‘ .)i iMus:- lo-is" dnst: lie rlis- 

liiiL:':’ died I’m.i (iu \ ... ’.oils occ .sions. 

yovvnv:. Fi. a l... m. 

i'Ol I'riMTJ.F, Fi. a v.nall beam. 

i)leU, e.muu'-nlY called gmi- 
p.>^^dll. f i'auoii, Vv.) AI~ 

iii ui.'lei* t'l’* hitter U'lin, wx* liavc 

eo i, r''ht-r dilhiM'", into the in- 
\i.i ’.o‘ii 'ud the pioj.(itjes of this de- 
s; i”- aive e/enposiiii'n ; wc have, never- 
taea\.s, oinilied some additional ob- 
servaiituis, whicli we. have selected 
snae tlijo, ariicle was woiki’dotf. Un- 
der the word pru we li.wc also staled 
a curioiis Jijniiion r(daijvc to its first 
dl.scowrv; we shall now c-\ tract, from 
a Inif* French pubiiciiioii, some other 
particulars on tin* same subject. .Speak- 
iui!; of the opinion oi lather Gaubil, the 
Je.suit, 111 favour of tlie (’’hiiiesc, the 
writer says, “ It is djfiii'ah tv) establish 
the truth or falsity of liic a.ssertion," 
it is iii)t, hov.cvei. iur.natcr.'al (in order 
to arrive at the truth as near as pos- 
sible), to iiKUition vvlnit .Saifite-l oix has 
.said on guufiovvdcr; and he is an author 
by sio means apocryplud, but to be de- 
pcii'ltd upon. 

“ III ob.scrvTs .Sainte-Foix, ‘‘ a 

monk of the order of St. Augustine, 
wlio w’as a great aU liyiuist, having put 
a mixinro of sufj'ilinr and saltpetre in 
his mortar, was suddenly stiuck by the 
exiilosion of all tlic ingredients, through 
;i .spark of lire lia\jiig acci(l(^ntally fallen 
iijion tlii'in. Natuially disposed to in- 
vestigate so extiaml'dmary an ellect, he 
set about trarmg tin* l uusp, which soon 
app^'areil to him vcr> clear, vviien he 
compared the hot and diy quality of 
the .sulpljyr with the cold and moist one 
of the sidtpcUe; he therefore added 
» some 
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some pouiylcd idiarrool to them, lor 
the^ purpose of i<i:i\ition. ITaviiii; thus 
established tl»e pniirinlts c>f iniUimma- 
tion, he next obser\fd \^ith wliat vio- 
lence the fire, if compressed, went into 
a state of detonation. He accordinjily 
placed a certain qiianlity of the compo- 
sition in a small tube, and communi- 
cated a secret, who*-!*. promuli;:Ui«jn has, 
hithiM to, proved so fatal to the Iminaii 
race.”— Sec Trail e dc rArtUla'ir, pur 
J)i^go Vehisco. It has also hcen sai^l, 
that £^unpn\\der was known in Eitr»jpe 
as far back as tlie year ‘<ince there 

was a piece of ordnance in the arbenal, 
at Bamberg, about that period. Otheira 
a 2 ;ain assert, that the English made use 
of caniifiii at the battle of C reti in 
13t}8; and that Edward III. owed his 
victory to the tremendous, aiul, until 
then, unheard explosion wliieh took 
place from a lieight in the neigh hour- 
hood of Creci. Our IVeucli author, in 
coinplimeul, we presume, to tfie ac- 
hwTclcdgrd humnnifif of the French 
people, takes' care to tell us, tlftit they 
were in possession of the. secret, but 
tliat it was leserved for the harhurom 
tmd Jh'oc ictus temper of the British to 
make use of if. Credut Juduiim ! lie 
then adds, that he has discovered a 
much more interesting arcouni of tliis 
composition than even the one furnish- 
ed by Saintc-Foix, in a book \vliich*vvas 
publislied in lo8(>, and whoso title i» 
dv imrnforihu-i nrum. l’i?\uilii(s Pali- 
who is the aiitlmr of this cutiouj) 
treatise, after having dosci Ibod the dif- 
ferent machinos which wore used by 
the anclonfcs, lliiis cvpressc;, himself:— 
‘‘ A man, who seems to liavc liecn horn 
for the destruction of his fellow' crea- 
tures, had pre.seivc<l a prepaialion of 
sulphur, I’or medical purpose.s, in a mor- 
tar, which lie covered with a stone. It 
so happened, that whilst he was striking 
a piece of steel elose to tlic nioiiar, a 
spark dew accidentally into a small 
aperture of the latter, and the instant 
it got in contact with the conienis, a 
blaze suddenly issued forth, and, with 
a loud explosion, the stone was cast 
into the air. l.ed on by this diM.'Overy, 
file same person &iade a sniall iron 
fiipe, and filled it with tlie jiowder. 
From this he obtained fresli discoveries, 
which at last gave him tlic irlra to con- 
struct a machine that wa**, first tiied 
III C'hioz'/a, when tlic Venetians were at 


war with the (yenoese. Tlic reward, 
according to Folidoniyj which this in- 
ventor got for his ingenuity and perse- 
verance, is said to have been the total 
suppression of his name, in order to 
rescue it from the execration of all 
mankind. Hid he not merit, in fact,^^ 
continues Polidonis, in tlie same strain 
of fine h'olmg, “ to fall, like Sidmoncus, 
a victim to Ins own invenlion?” 

^iotw iihsranding these clouds, which 
have been successively thrown over tlie 
original invcnior, it dot's not appear 
that Ins name lias been vvliolly buried in 
oblivion, since, almost cv*ti v author that 
has treated of gimpow iier, gives the first 
discovery of it to Bcrthold ScfizrartSf a 
U'ligious man, who ifcsuled at Friburg, 
the capital of Bii'«gavv, in (Jerniaiiv, Iv- 
ing Lweety-six miles Sfnilli of Strasburg, 
and being the 'jiat of an university, 

JVesidciit }luinault, fixes the date of 
this fatal in\ entiori in J.'iBO. 'J*his must 
rcrlaiiily be a mistake of the press, 
(which we have iimdvertenlly followed 
under jlie article gUKporedar,) for all 
authors, who have written upon tlie sub- 
ject, stale it to have lieen discovered in 
1880; and from what we have said, rf> 
speeting the first use of eamum, it is 
probable that the original invention 
goes much liiglier. 

If IS aFo attiibutcd to Jiogvr Vutcon^ 
an Fiiiglislniian, w ho livi*d in the thir- 
teenth ceiiturv. If this coiijecluie be 
corrci t, it is still more fineicnt. We 
know, .^‘lom inajiiesllonable authoiity, 
that the F.iiglisli (as we have alrea- 
dy Slated 111 the woids of a 

Fieneli writer.) were the flr‘-L who used 
oidiiauce with ^I'liiipowder in 1847, at 
the iiK Miorable bat tic of ("? rf:/, where 
the I’lench were so eoniplclely over- 
thrown. Wc reft'r onr leaders toolhtr 
works, whit li have been written on this 
composition, sucli as Aiifonij JiuhijiFj 
ike. for further inibrmalion lespecling 
its nature and (jualit^cs. 

IHF\^ 1)F,R Knc?/, a horn flask, in 
wliieh pnwdi'r is kept for priming guns. 
Fight infanlrv liave freqiieiiily a [lowder 
horn for ciirrvmg spare powder. 

T’ovvDi-.r.-/;/^/^Y/*/«r, a bomb-proof 
arched building, to hold the povviler in 
fortified places, »S:c. containing several 
rows of barrels laid one over another. 
See jMao vzi.xr. 

rovvin'K-a;/ F a two-vvliuicd car- 
A U '? 
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riam‘, ('o\('n*d \vii!i an sinirular roof of POX, si disorder iiirirleiit to cows, 

boards. 'To |»prvfr*iiL the powder from from which iiiuch beiietit lias been pro- 
fiettJiis; (hiiiij), H tarred runvass is put mi‘'cd to the huiiiaii rac e, by introdiiciiif; 
over tin* roofj and on each side are luck* wluit is called vac cine uisitter into the 
ers to Iioltl shot, in proportion to the lial»ir, and iheiohy preventlnif the fatKl 
quant jly of powder, \\ljicli is generally eifeets of ihe small pox. Doctors, how - 
four barrels. ever, di*>aj!!;rei* as to its elfieacv. Doc- 

Pow iiEn-w/i7/, a bulhbnp in which the ! tor iMoscIc-y, of Albiiny House, who 
materials are beat, mixed together, and j luis combated the doctrine', as hltlier- 
grained: they are placed near i ivers and i to jiractiM'd, speaks of it in the follovv- 
iis far from any iiou^e us can be, for | iiig imoiner : ‘‘ 'Vliere may he some good 
iear of accidciiN, whicJi cjlleii happen. I m the rorc-poXy if we can bring it under 
KeMii.r. j propen* inanagcincnt. If it be only a 

POWl'iR, a natural faculty of doing ! tciuporary secuiity against the small 
or'siilfering any ihing. Mr. i.oeke, m 1 jiox, it may slill be turned lo some ac- 
ids Essay on thelLmnan I hidei-tandliig, j eounl,c-'niphnc-cl to prevent the de'itrnc- 
eoiihiders pow'er Milder t wo lu'Hcls. One | live rage of the small p(>\ in lleets, 
he calls active, and the other passive 1 camps, and arniio^; and on bcj.ird Afri- 
povver. I can sliip-., to guard aguliisl it» lavagC'^, 

Power. This word somolimes sig- ! which an* sometiines clrc'adi'nl, during 
nllies host, army, 1 thi jr voyages to the W est Jndu^; and 

Powr R qf'ulttornci/y ( procuration^ IV.) ! on pianlatioii's ll. jre, for oc*c;asionaI piir- 
an aiitliurity given to a third person to | pose's, wluai siirpiifcd b\ the; small pox 
act between one or more ]iarlies. When I lirc aking out in an e pidemic beasoii/ 
nn olViecr is not on the spot to receive j Sc^e page r.H), second cxlition of a Trea- 
his half-pay, it is usual I'or him to c*m- | liao on. the- hues novilla, or Chm-Po\. 
povvc'r some army-age nt to ac;t lor him, j Sum/t Pox, a clUeaso to wliic-h most 
either in Drc^at ihitain or Trelaiici, ac- j infants, adults, iS:e, are exjiOiit'd; and 
cording to eircninstances, (TC^iu'ral olli- | which has beem reiiilered less malignant 
eers, vvlien they obtain regiments, urant | by inocMilatioii. A’v’heii rceniits join a 
powers of ultoniev to tlu ir age nts; but | re giment lliew should be examine el n- 
tlic-'v are. lo all intents and pnrjMjX ", sptx’liiig thl^ ih^i'iiM*; and no tiiiiei 
respoii'^ible to the public for the trn^l should be lost in inoeiilating them. 

Mj clelc'gatexJ. ! (treat Pox, commonly called the 

TulfrinthcVu\\y.i\qf'atn/h(i/h/y 'm:i. Vru'cli disease', l ew men are more 
ligiiralive sen'<e,to havecoiiimitte elyoiii- j !• !> te> eaU*li this e*riM'l disorder! lian 
sedf in such a manlier, as lo lie under | *as; and i’. no ease ought the ai- 
tlie necessity of keeping upon iiooel | luCi ni eif the: re ■ menial surgeon to be 
li'rin.> witli k person wlio iiiighi iiijmv ima> i^Jperloll^ly i Ogage-d than in the 
yem Ij) a eliselosiire of voiir seeiet'^, I'o spexnv cure of ’’ In tlie ijavy, wliero 
aivoid putting voiir'.elf m tlie^ powe r of | the d.sease is en'e.-ii prevalent, llie sur- 
nn\ ui:uiy hear mucky sai/ littlvyimdurite/\ geoiis are eiititleu lo re ceive. a cx'rlain 
less. These are maxims which every sum of money, vvliieh is stojjped out of 
}>iil>lic' character ought to atteniel to; and ! llie\ pay of tlieir venereal patients, for 
which every gene^ral should cjiutioiisly " i xlraordinary trouble and attenelanec*. 
follow ehiring an active campaign, whexi j No spccatic rt‘giihitioii exi.*.ts in the* ar- 
there are so many occasions to I’oiiinui- ; iny. Sometimes, iiieleeel, the exiplain.-? 
nicate with spic>-',«S:c. and he i.*» so fro of exmijianies have assumed a di^.crc- 
ipicntly oljlig<?d tci Iicjld inte'reoiirrjc wiili . Imiiary jiovver with respect to llic'ir 
siispt'ctixJ person^. ^ | men, and the latter liave submitted to 

To be in ^ Ac Power of ati eriemy, \ the. eharce. One great evil has, how-, 
to have taken li|), iiijudieioiisly, -la li a ' evcT. grow ii out of both praetlees, n:nm-> 
position as to e-xpoM* you to a defeat , iy, tlie incm, to avoid the sto]}page, hav9 
wiicncver the enemy may think proper J applied to country quacks, and very frti- 
lo attack you. I (. lemtly taken nostiums of tlieir own. 

Povvucs i)f lines and quautitirSy^va \ i. wry officer of a company, who has 
iheir srpiuies, cubes, ds:c. or other multi- jl r: '' welfare of his soldiers at heart, 
riJjcailons of the paits into the whole, cjr 'j ^h.-uld examin*. their linen at llieweek- 
of one part into unotiier. 
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ly inspections, as the disorder L'( lU'raliy 
znanifosts itself, parrieularl} in its first 
stii!»es, in stains upon the ^liirt. 

It is generally belicieil, tbat t!«e 
ncreal malady \vaa fu'^t Inought into 
Europe ill 149'’, by the followers of 
C’liristoplier Colunibu", after his disco- 
very of America. These people gave it 
to their rountrywomen in S[)aiii; the 
■Spaniards extended it to Naples, and the 
Tieneh caught it during the bie;i»' of the 
latter plaee in 11 9o; and from France 
it was rapidly spread over the rest of 
iMiropc; ''(> that its original nuisei\,on j 
this bide of the -Vtlaiilie, seeiiis to have 
been u eaiiip. 

Pi{A( 'I’lCABI.K, a word frequent- ! 
ly uset[ in inditaiy iiialters, to cxpie'^s 
the possible acconiplibhment of any oli- 
jcct. Henee, “a piaclicable breach/^ ^ 

PKA(’'rrCF, or Onn-practtcr. In 
tlu' spring, as soon as tin weather per- 
mits, tin; exercise of the great guns bi‘- 
jcuis, hir the purpo"!' of shew ing the gen- 
tlemen cadets at the ro\al military aca- 
demy at Woolwich, anti the private men, 
the maimer of laying, loading, pointing, 
and liiing the guns. Sonieliiiies instru- 
ineiits jire used to find the center line, 
©r two point*-, one at tla* hreecli, the 
other at the niu//le, which are marked 
with chalk, and whereby the piece is di- 
reeteti to the target : then a quadrant is 
put into the mouth, to give the gan the 
required devaliou, winch at first is 
guessed at, according to the distance the 
target is fnuii the piece. When the 
fiiece luLS been fired, it is spnnged, to 
clear it. from any dust or sparks of tire 
tbat may, remain in the. bore, and load- 
ed; then the center line i.- foyiul, a.s 
before; and if the shot went too liigb, 
or too low, to the right or to tlie left, 
the eh'vation and trail uie allei>yil ac- 
cordingly. 'riiis practice continues 
morning and evening, for about six 
weeks, more or less, according as there 
is a greater or less number of recruits, 
fa the mean time, otlier.s are shown 
the motions of quick firing with fleld- 
piect'S. 

is generally exe- 
cuted ill file, following inunner : a hue 
of loOO or i>OOV) y.irils i? iiicasuiecl 
in an opiai spot ol’ ground, from tlic 
}tlu(*c where the iiiortair stand, and a 
ll.ig lixcd at about ;H)0 oi yard- . 
this being dune, the ground w lieie the 
mortars arc to l.t placcd'is piepared \ 


and levelled vvilli sanil.so that they may 
lie at an elevation of 15 d(*grecs; tiieri 
tiicvare loaded with a small quantity of 
pow tier at first, whicii is increased alter- 
vvartl-, by an ounce every time, till they 
are loaded w itii a full charge : tlie times 
of the tlighis of the shells arc observed, 
to dcttnnnie the length of the fuzes.-— 
The iiiUntiDM of this jiractice is, when 
! a moi lai-hatlery is r.iised in a siege, 

I to Iviiovv what, (juantity of powder is 
I required to tlnow the shells into the 
' woik- at a giv< II dislance, and ttj cut 
!■ the lii/i--. ot a jii-L Iciigl h, that llie shell 
niav heist as sirjii as* it touclics *lhtf 
^ixiiind. 

I ihi \« 1 1 < 1 ‘Hook. See Book. 

! 'Vo I'j’. \c’i i-r, \\\ a military -eiis'C, to 
! go through the inarmal and plati)on ev- 
1 crci-e.-, or through the vain jus manii'n- 
vu-T), Nc. for the purpose of heeonnng 
thoroughly master of military niove- 
inents. Hence, to practise the iiiiu*- 
teen maiKvuvrc*-. Practise is likewise 
u.sed, in imitation ol‘ the Kreneh, to 
signily the act of eficcling or executing 
any miliiary operation, \r/. to priu:- 
tiso u mine bentulh the covert way, 
ike. 

Pll.FFKC TniA*., Vat. During the 
time ol’ tlu* Ibjin.ms, tin re wi'ie certain 
conquered cities in Italy, which wereev- 
clu.-ivi'lyirovi'iued by Komrinimigi.btrates 
whose law sand regulations they wereoh- 
li-jed to ohev. These magisLiates wi*re 
called pral't'cti. In imitation of tlie Ho- 
mans, 'he modern I'reneli havee'.tablish- 
ed what they name fnrf'crtum and /»rt- 
j'l’ts. I r also signifies, uccbrding to Adam 
hittletori, a lieutenancy, or captain-hip, 
or plaee oi'nile; a government, a di-trict, 
a province, or ])laec* of jnrisriiction. 
FH.KFl'.CTPS. (mL SeepRiiici. 

Ihi.ri’iiius Costj'i/rum^ J.at. an olii- 
cer anunig tlu* lloinans, wluisc rank 
and situation correspimd with those of 
IX Marcc/ml tic Vontp in the French ser- 
vice, mill a quailu-iiui-ier general iu 
the Jlriti-h. 

ihoncirs f.at. the com- 

mander in chief of a naval annaiaeiit 
among tlu* Itoinaiis. Hi- cumuiitud 
lasted one year. 

Pu.^.iFcn:s VvfCtonOy T.at. the pre- 
fect, or chief oiiu'cr in coimnaiid, in I'le 
Homan pr.i?lori.iii bands, who had< barge 
of the emperor’.- jier.son; and who, liom 
a very circuijisciihed siunilion, giadu- 

ally 
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ally rose into the nio&t iinportiuit sta- 
tion. 

FR-TITOR, After ihc expulsion 
of the lvini;s, the consul was, at lirst, so 
called ainoni; the Knirmns. He pos- 
sessed kini;ly power l)olli lor civil and 
iiiililarv aiVfiirs, Adam lAffh ton, 

PR.fc'l'ORIAN ACAS l’KA, Lat. the 
main ^nard. 

pii.p;roRT AN I M n at am i :s, iMt. 

the general’s hotly L’uaul. 'Thev onjii- 
iiaily consisted of ,i ct>lu)rl, and were 
hrst established as a i^tiard In Scipio 
African ns. 

PR/i:TOUrAL\ CANOS, a ‘select 
body of troops anionti the lionians 
which ^riulually ohtainefl so nuicli a-.- 
cendancy, that they elected t‘inpL!ois 
at will, and dethroned them at plea- 
•'ure. They became t neiaated at last, 
and the power they had pt)^st’^•^c^.l was 
absorbed by the Icjiioii^, or re«;uhir sol- 
diers, who, as Junius somewhere savs, 
came from the distant provinces, and 
{lavc away the eiupiie. 'llicse han(I>, 
indeed, were oripiudlv chosen yri ae- 
coimt of llioir merit, (a>> all life ;uul 
body-guar iK ought to he,) and when first 
instilnlcd, always act t»mpametl the com- 
inaiidcT in chief, or tlu' general into ac- 
tion. 

J'he consular guar’d and the legion of 
honour, estahlislieil hy (lie Kniperor 
Napoleon, are, in soiin' degre e, imita- 
timrs of these hands; and ihi- janissa- 
rle-i of t 'oMstaniinoide have vjiiM'lmie-^ 
followed their example, in iJispo>ing of 
the Unind NgnorV litle. 

['t{.lVI01Ui;.U,/,uM Pn/iK/vJ the 
Homan generalN tent or pavdnui. Ft 
also siguilied what we call hcaJ-(juar- 

td'S. 

PRAAFK. Vr. 'J'his word is s(,mt- 
liines written Putam : it is a sort of 
flat-hot touied boat or hariie which is 
used on the canals in Prance, Nc. 

PK-AiVlK, ill military histoi-y. a kind 
of floating battery, 1^’ing u iiat-hottomed 
vessel, w Inch draws little water, inoiints 
siiveral guns, and is very useful iu co- 
verino the diseinharkation of troops.— 
They die generally made use of in trans- 
porting the troops over the lakes in 
Amciic.'. '1 hv'se vessels are well cal- 
culrii-'vl (oi the il( fi'Mce of largi* havens 
and&eapoits. He'jo’-, in \i\^ Kfnnens dr 
Po7’ltfi('uf iiau o*:.j .^(17, -tningly rccoai- 
mentis the use <»i’ pra.m s in c i-<-s of 

jiA:;jdutioij,^ c. Ste the Mipi >VA.;iien[5 


I proposed hv him in page iil(i, where he 
speaks of “ lialcfiar l7i.sNhtfn niildcs'* 

J)i F’K ATJC’A, I fa/, free interconrsc; 
admitted to piaticpie. Persons who, 
having performed •piarantinc, are per- 
mitted to land in Italy, and mix with 
tlu inliahitants. 

PRA'PIC' MILK, Pr. See Practi- 
CAHiE. This word in cenoral use 
among the I’reiuh, vi/. 

Ij'A f/inmns nr sunt, pas Pra'iha- 
HT.rs, i'V. the roads are not passible. 

hr jg/o; v/’('.s/ pa.s l''i : atk artj', davs 
cr moan nf-rt. 'I'he river i» not fordable 
at tins moment; verbatim, the ford is 
not practicable at this moment. 

PR \ fFt^L'K, Pr. practici-. The 
' term likewise signifies, among tlic 
Kienclj, commerce, intercourse, trallic,. 
/S:c. 

Avoir' Pii\riQr’i: rnre dts insiilairc*, 

[ Pr. to lradc‘, or have intercourse with 
llu' inliahitants of islands. 

I 'nr PiiA 1 1 g i; i. cclarrer, I'r. a project 
uiulerlfikcn and put into execution upon 
sidid |)rhi( i[>lcs. 

Vnr. PjiAirgcn avra^lr., Pr. a plan 
I lil-dige&ted, and executed without dis- 
j eerument or ability. 

PiiAiigi is, Pr. in tlic plural, tins 
term .signifies the : aiiie asnial-practiccs, 

I or sccict intdligence with an encm\, 

' vi/. 

. Pnfrc/ctiir dcs I’l’ATiQTjr.s arcc Ir 
: comniandant d'uuc plud’y I’r. to hold 
communication, or keep up a seciet cor- 
, rc^pondence with the Cimiiiiandaiit ot a 
! fortified place. 

i pRAiigcr.ii drs infdfi^rncrs, 1m*. to 
collect; to gatlier iisi-ful information. 

Ji avoif F^iiA'iiguE tfans cctlc place 
! dcs intrlfifrrncrs (/ai ltd ont donn'c If 
i mv^t n dc la surprrndrCj I'r. he liad ga- 
j tliered such inforiiiatioii, liy holding sc- 
} cret intelligence with the inhahirmits, 
as to he able to surprize the place. 

J^RAiigi KFi, Pr. ill arcliitecturc, to 
contrive, to make, to render Conve- 
nient. 

Jhmncr Pit v rigrr. d nn vaissrav., Kr. 
to allow a v’e.sscl to enter into jiort and 
unload. This exjiression is used iu the 
Mediterranean under circumstances of 
quarantine, and c(iiiu*s from Pratica. 

PiiATrgi’r.R, Pr. to practise. Pra- 
tiqnrr anc ho/nmr, to try a man; to put 
Ins abilities to the test. It likewise sig- 
nifies to gain over, to suborn. 


nir- 
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PRK( ’KDKNCK, y. Pi it>i ity 
in rmilv or pivooclc ncc iii inilifary iik*, 
ariist*!^ troiii tl.o dalt; oKaii otlicer’snaa- 
niiscion, »)r the corps in wliicli lie soi xes. 

Pli-KCl' DEN J\ any act which can be 
intcrpretfil inio an example fiyr tntnre 
limes, is cnllnl a prtccdt'iit. Pcr-ons 
in liijih ollicial situalions are cxin incly 
scrnpiilons uitii rr'.poct to pre..iMii‘nl 
•‘spcciriilv ill nniltai V miilU'rs. 

PkEC‘il''rrKK, ‘fV. to prccipiratc; 
to iii'i!;!' oi h.istcti on; to do :in\ thlni; 
jMcinal ni’eh. 'I'liis vvortl .iiipinr*' lo be 
nxcd bv the I'unich in ahn<i‘'l all tlie | 
I'Cnses to whicli we attacli il, CbpLCially j 
in inililary matters. 

Pn t ci PiTi.R Vr. litfially 

S.i"nitirts, to precipilale oin-’s rot i cal. It 
may be lalven in a troorj or bad scn-<*, 
to sii;nily the act oMi;. in.; away litindU 
or rashly, without nt or diM-ro- 

tion ; or of nr«;iia; your lolreat under 
clrcnm-tunces oi' iinpf rions recf^sity, 
yet With proper (‘aiitif/ii and for' siirlit. 
So that to pa f ipiiale, both in I rench 
and KnyjlMi, M.nnties, /ho c trii^in'oinple- 
?ii<ni,ou. t/ufjf i'7‘(u?tptnnc)il ; to clo any 
thinn very promptly, or too promptly. 

PlllXyP^lO^s, exact liniitalion, scru- 
pulous obhcrvance of certain f^iven rules. 

Precision of march. On the lead- 
ini; platoon olficer of the colimm much 
of eIjc precision of march depends; he 
must lead at an fcjnal, steads puce; he 
iniist lead on twj) objects t'itlier uisen 
to him, or winch he hmisolf tabes up on 
every alti ration of posiiism ; this de- 
muiuE Ills nlin«'-.r atleiuion *, nor mu.-'l 
lie allow It to be diverted by lool.iiig at 
his plaUwn, the care of vs hose lemilari- 
ty depends on the other oliict-is and 
riou-commi.vionC’d oiheers belonging to 
it. The second platoon ollirer must 
also he shown, and be made ai'qu.linUd 
with the points on which the lirst leads; 
he is always to keep the first olbccr and 
those points in a !ine, and those two 
olVicers, together with the plactd mount- 
ed olheers, thus bcroine. a direction for 
tlie other pivot olficers to rover, fn 
inarching in open cohinni, the covering 
scrjcanlft are placed behind tlie second 
lile from the pivot oiTicers, that the ofti- 
cers may the nidre correctly see and 
cover each other in column. 

PJlKDAlv, 0/’ ? irflf;’, a war carried 

PREDATOttV, S on by plunder and 
rapine; such as the french republic has 


bci'ii carrving on since the year 1798, 
against the Continental possers, levying 
enormous contiibutions on all the coii- 
. qaered toss ns or slates. 

I PRKf) KS'ITN A IMA a person wdio 
, helii sis in predestination. Ksery Turk 
I Uiav be considercfl as a predcstiiiarian. 

; A '[ nrkidi soldier is r.inght to believe 
i ih-ii if Im falls in battle lie will instant- 
i Is ro to liens cn. 'riiis is a comfortable 
I idea (sen for Christian soldiers. IIusv 
I far it ou'jht lo be eiaonraged, doctors 
. and a!>lt' ca-viicts )iin>t dctormiiie. 

[| PR Kl’l A 'T, ( fiKfcl,yi\) a governor 
!’ or t oniinander of ans [ilace or body of 
‘ men. Aiiioni: liic Roniars, this was a 
iille of gieat importance, liolh in civil 
, end indiiars ''iluations. Dunny the e\- 
* istcncc of the iv|jid:]jc tlie Pi.efectus 
lA'iiionis had a considerable command. 

' i'ite two Alie, or great division's of the 
; allies, hail each a Pi'aifcct. appointed 
j tliem by till* Uuman (‘on»nl, who go- 
^ venicd in ilw* same mmmm* us the Le- 
! Liioiriry 'IVibuncs. For a specific ac- 
j count se(“ pages 198, 101, 10.3, of Ken- 
! n('tt^s Koman Antiquities. '^I'here was 
j likewise, dm mg the lime of the Roman 
! Emperois, an oll’cer called tlie Pidefect 
j of the Pu iorian Hand, or body gtiards. 

; The Freiieh have adopted the word m 
I their new coiistilulion. The i'unciioiv* 

I of a modern French jirefect correspond 
\ almost vvliolly vvith I hose of a governor 
1 uiukr the old regime or system. 

I PRF.FKICMKN'r, the state of being 
I advaiiced to a higher post, 
j IMlEFF/rS f/w P«//n'.s*p/e la cour de9 
; pjrwurs Rots Francois, '\'r. these per- 
. sons were formerly called com tea du pa- 
I Uth el prcjtts du prctoirc. Tliey had 
, once the sole dirci'tioii of the gov’crn- 
i ment; managing all state affairs, as well 
; with respect to the exterior as to the 
j interior relations of peace or war. A 
; Vreftt du Palais was also called Major-* 
} dome ; muler which title Charles Mar- 
I tel is nitntioued by several old writers, 
i It was aftervvar'^s changed into Stnechal f 
I in which capacity we find Thibaud^ 
I (Viunt of Jj/m's, who is sometimes stilcd 
i Majo/ dome^ and at others Sencchal. 

PUEFETS dc Soldats, Fr. See Pjie- 
FFxr. 

PREJUDICE, (prejuge, Fr.) pre- 
I possesoion, judgment formed beforehand 
I without examination. A celebrated 
j French w ritcr calls it on opinion taken 

wp 
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n^tinum hhha tuyf mt‘nf . \ nflan'C. It is j 
ufcd in two iiisi:uia"i, vi/. tor iiiid at^aiiiNi ■ 
a pei i^oii. ' I 

rKK^rMIVAny, (prUhmnairc,VT) | 
prcvinii?, introdiK'lon, ^c. Pioliiui- i 
nitrv, ;i'> a Md;*»l.inti\i', an iii- 

trodiioforv in« a'«lir^^;l previous iiriang» - 
nujif, fleiice llie preliminariO', ol 
pen cr." 

Pin- NAHld-:, /•>. may l.e tal rn. 
There is nw place but what ni:i) he 
taken by tainine. 

ITtKNDIM*', /'X ;t rrenrh military 
term. Ft Is varioui>ly lecd. and ac- 
cords iieiiLrally with our woid lo talc 
\u. 

Prfmiri. vnv rUn' rj'asvivt ; par fa- 
mine, tie. Fr. to lake a town by a-..sault; 
by I'aniinc, 6cc. 

pKENDiii: a droit i\ ov h f^nuchi\ Tr. 
to "o to the rit»ht or h ft. 

pRtMJKi. a li'uvern.Yv. to run acro*^^, 

PKE^DRE /rs ikvant^, Kr to antici- 
pate, to cet the btart (^f any body. 

PllKMlUE U pas, I'r. to lake pl'CCe- 
denoe. 

Prendre la drolLCy Tr. to take the 
right. 

Prendre terre, Fr. to land. 

l*r; ENDUE Ic lur(iL\ I'r. a term used fi- 
iruralivi'ly, to ‘jignify the act v>t running 
away. 

Prendre la clef dcs cluwjps, Fr. lite- 
ral 1\, to tak<' the key of tlic cmiiiiry, or 
to run over it. 

Pre.nure .s■a7^ (Ian, Jt. to dart forth, 
to sprinii; forward. 

PuEMMir. z/77 rat, Fr. a rii;uiMiive ex- 
presMoii used ainonc; llv' French, wdion 
a musquet or pistol nnssos lire, viz. // 
voulut tirf*r,7nais son jdslnld pris <pfun 
7'al, literally, he would ha\c lired, but his 
jiistol only caiuilii a rat. 

Prendre du tonps, Fr. to take lime in 
cxeciitin;; a tlnn^:. 

Plll.N DUE Sim Icwps, Fr. lo do a 
thiii(5 with perfect cdlnenienco to onc’.s 
self. 

PiiKKDUE la pa ride, Fr. to .speak 
first. 

Prendre sa icratiche^ Fr. to make 
up for any past lo&s or di.sjulvantajie. — 
VVe fainiiiarly sav, to take one’a re- 
venue. 

Prendre a parlic, Fr. an' expression 
peculiar to the French, in judicuil mat- 
Ut$, wliidi signifies to attack a judge, 
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for lia\ iii;^ P' cvMiie'ated and tfikrn the 
pait of oiu* Mcle a/vani'.r aimthc., with- 
out any reyaid to iiistiee. It likewise 
mean., to impute misconduct or criini- 
nahr\, smd^to nuke a juu^oii u sponsi- 
idii for il. 

Sr Pin.Nnni dc lit?, Fr. to ;;ct drunk. 
!v'C<">s of drnikiiiii w.as so litile known 
before the re\nhiiion, amoii^ 1 'reiicli 
oliici rs and ■'olihers, lhat the jiriate.st 
dci^race wai :i!li\rd to ihc habit. • It is 
ixcoidcd, that when Mar-'l’.al Ilichrlieii 
had dt'termim'd to storm a place in rlie 
McdiO'rr.iii* an, 111 ^ni\e out the follow- 
ing Older — “ Aii\ Mililu r who "iuill afi- 
po.ir till-* Ifa.«t inM)\ic:ited, shall lie e\- 
chidid from the honour and :^loiy of 
innmifin.'r the assault to-morii)w>moi n- 
iiv;." F.i’crv man wa.^ at lii*^ p'l^r, and 
RoL a sJiift'c iiistaiite of intoxication 
occurrixi. Surl; was the i sprit dc corp^ 
and the //a/fi./c yoon/v which ]neviiili d 
in all rani ", tint the dread ol‘ corpo- 
ral punishment had less etfoct than the 
heiiii; d<ji./Vi;d of an opportiinity to 
shew rolnj'‘:c and n ^(*hlrloll. 

!avi:,ut\ Fr. a tiiMiralive rx- 
pri->'*ion .iiii'Mitj; ilie Ftonch, whirli ^Ijr- 
nilits to «iet intelh'j,eiu c by secret 
means. 'Thu'., a spy tiui Is sent into 
an e5iein\’s ciiUji, m;i\ he ^aid to t>o 
111 order to hear what passes, and to 
pic!, up intonnatioii. 

FatS'ieaa PlIFNFiDI, Fr. a form 
pef'uliariy .ipplit’ahle lo a ship that ha* 
taken a pri'/e. 

PJIKFAI’ \ TI FS r/c jco/cmr, Fr. war- 
like preparation.*-. A I’rench w riu*r, 
under this article, very judiciously ob- 
.scr\es-, that the necessary arr.ei^cments 
wliich must be riride before an army 
take.s the held, and somelimes before 
an open declaration of war tuke.s place, 
oughlMo be inananed with exticme cau- 
tion and t;reat sccieiw ; aitliough it is 
iinposMble to pre\enL the neighbouring 
powers from lieing totally ignorant of 
what is going forward. It is recorded 
that llemy the IVth of France, ha\ing 
conceived a vast militaiw |)ii»iect, kept 
it a profound secret for several years, 
and made the necessary jircparations 
with extreme caution, before he put it 
into execution. 

Wlicn Louis the* XIVth resolved to 
iiivarle Italy, in he dispatened 

connnissaries, piir\(*yors, SiC. the pre- 
ceding year, under various pro tenets, 

to 
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to buy up corn, to secure forage for his 
cavalry, and to provide every tiling timt 
might be wanted in the train of artil- 
lery ; and in 1667, when he formed the 
plan of entering Belgium in person, he 
arranged all inuttei> rel:iti\e («» the in- j 
terior g<jverniiicnt of France during ■ 
hii» absence, examined into iho stale of ' 
the finances, filled his tu usury with ! 
money, augmonttd, by iiisrusl’ole de- 
grees, the difierent legiiiunts of hia 
army, and by means of tU^se and other 
sage precautions, secured the conquest 
'of Ins object. In fact, well digested 
plans and cautious arrangements pre- 
vious to the execution of a military pro- 
ject, however a])parcntly tedious, are 
the sure forerunners of a prompt and 
decisive victory. It was a maxim among 
the Romans, and il is still one among 
the Turks, DcJ'uire c/f' ^n osscs ct courtrs 
ffuerres. To make war upon a scale 
which is previously vast and heavy, timt 
its issue may be ultniiatcly short and 
elfcctual. 

lie is a wise man, and of cQuisca 
wise king, who keeps tlio following 
maxim constantly in his mind : — si vis 
pacem, para hdlum* If you wish to 
secure peace, be always ready to go to 
war, 11 le I’lirks are, perhaps, the only 
people who adhere to this Roniaii 
adage. Their troops arc ahvays ready 
for uccioii; or, as a French writer says, 
— Le biscuit cst prcl, de sorte n\)nl 
t^iCd sc nicttre e.u route, the blsciiit is 
at hand, so that they have nothing to 
do but to move, or begin their route. 

rUEPARATlVi:, having the pow. 
cr of preparing, qualifying, or fitting. 
'Fills word is used, in a military sense, 
to give notice of any thing about to be 
done. Hence 

Prjipakative, a beat of the drum, 
hy which ofticers are warned to step 
out of the ranks when the firings are 
to commence. 

When the Thepuratlve is beat, fvir 
the firings, the officers in the front 
rank step out nimbly tw'o paces from 
the vacancies between the divisions, 
platoons, companies, or sub-divisions, 
lace to the left witliout word of com- 
nuind, and look right of companies, 
bic. When the Preparative luis ceased, 
they severally commence the firiug. 
When the general is beat, they fall back 
into the front rank. 
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To PRKPABK, to take previous 
iiieasitre.*,. 

IhiEi'AKr /Iw action, a word of coin- 
inand used in the Brilisli artillery. 

PinCPAllA'FORV, antecedently lie- 
ccKsarv ; giving that knowledge in any 
air or sclcMcr winch is necessary to qua- 
lify indiwdnals tor ;i superior class or 
liranch. ILiicc unpui titory schools. 

PitLC V i: roifv ucaui Aues. 'i1ie ju- 
nior depart nieiU of [\w Royal Military 
(/oilegc, IS prfpu/ Ato. j/ to* i lie ^enioI^ 
The first cicini’iitf* of niihtaiy s<‘icncc 
are taught in the roniKM*. and oil'tccrs 
get quulilled \u the higher hinnehes gf 
the prole.-.hit)n wlu'u they enter the 
latter. 

PR F.S EX ( ' E of’ tN in 7, ready co iicop- 
tioii of expedients, p'oduemg pioinp- 
litildc of action under difnciilt and 
alarming cinnnisLauces. Aiclidukc 
Charles, in 171)6, when the Austrians 
were precipiijitcly retreating, iliMiiounr- 
cd and placing himself at the head of 
the gieiiadiPis, exclaimed, “Thoie i» 
the enemy,” jiomling to the Wench, 
"you ha\e mistaken the road — there 
shall be no retreat where 1 am."— And 
he beat the French. 

PuKSKNon of mbixL There is a very 
remarkable instance of tliat species of 
presence of mind w'hieh gives a sudden 
turn to public opinion, and, as it w'crc, 
edectrifies the human mind. When a 
dangerous mutiny broke out among the 
Roman legions, on a proposed expedi- 
tion against the Germans, (!Iicsar sud- 
di nly exclaimed, “ i.et the whole army 
return ignominiously lioiiK^ if it think 
proper, the tenth legion and myself will 
remain and comljat for the republic.'^ 
Hiving, as. Plutarch observes, cxeiied 
his troops to fresh ardour, he led them 
against the Germans; and being in- 
formed that the enemy had been wai ned 
by their soothsayci s nut to eiinag*' before 
the next moon, he took an iinnu'diate 
occasion to force them to battle, in 
which he, as usual, obtained a victory. 
On a subsequeiJl occu'^iou this great 
man discovered a promptitude of con- 
ception and a pitsence of mmd which 
have since been imitated by a modern 
general, but have never been surpassed 
in ancient or mndtu-n history. 

Having leil his army against the Ner- 
vii, the most uncivilized, and the most 
fierce of all the nations bordering upon 
4 X the 
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tljc Roiiiini li.iiu":*, rt, ii]ct :i i« I' 

since, wijii ii, . 1 l vv hot c\pfUt(!, r 
Si>n)cv\li.i'. bhf ot Ins;! 

troop-s. 'Mje >AoVij, I’.y e |j 

at fi/rt r-H»ic.J Iii.i cii'.alry ; but pcix.'iv- j, 
jjju, ihc (lanuf r to wiur,. nis fiiniy \vus j, 
CAjiiJbcu', (ja'.'3:h' it :)ii:i(.cii( a U|> u , 

buck Id’, Juul toiLUj;; liis way tliroii‘;li t 
Ill’s nwi: nu*n, ho, with iho .i^sisl.uiLO of 
hib teriui legion, chans^cil tho io.liuio of 
the ciii\, luui cut the eiivm^ aluiosL cu- 
iir<'iy of[. I'or, sis l^lulaioii si.iies, out * 
of ^»(),()()0 soldiers, not abovo .S(X) sur- 
vived tlic buttle. 

• Thl PlU SLM t\ I\\ ill SIMht. 

yl// PRl’iSIvN i', :i torui usoil wisoii 
an odlcer Lukes his sorjcant’s ro|jorl, and 
makes (he iiccessarv eurjuiiy r<’“«]"iCctiii;^ 
tlu' state <ii' his tioop or ronipaiiv. 

'ihPiiEsi.Nr, { Vrisi'uli') J I'v.) This 
word is used in various sciiises. Those 
which are more iinmcdiafoly applicable 
to inilitarv usaj^c arc as follow;*— 

Tn riir.si.NT, to olfor <i[u*nly ; to ex- 
hibit ; to wive in ceremony ; as to pre- 
sent, the colours. 

To f*Ki,'0,N T (ti'W^y to hrlnj' tlie fire- 
lock to a oiiaiii picsi'rihtd position, 
for the purpose ot pauni; a nuhtaiy 
coinplinient. See Mam^ai . 

To I’kiskni, to le\(l; to alnii to 
1)1 ipj; the firelock to a prescribed posi- 
tion, for the purpose of d's< haremg its 
contents. — Sec' J*i, v looM E urci^e, midcv j 
MAM7\r.. 'I'he French u'^e the teiia 
TusLut in ahuo.st all the seuse- l!iat ue 
rto. 'rhen is an eu cptioii in lIk* |jhr::sc 
Vrc'ie/ifj i'V/v-Ji, stead of which they viy, 
Joue, Efu. **'iie word ;i/7/c, uluch sij:- | 
ni lies check, boin*;* ''{irLS'-ive of ihepai- 
liculiir position of tin luuso^uf l whuiliie 
soldier lakes aim. It corresponds with 
Tn in tills piirticular < .ise. 

I'lfESKN I’l'iR lea >fniica, Fr. to pte- 
senl arms, to brinjif tlie llreloflv to anv 
posilioii ll'.atiiiay be prescribed in nnii- 
tary exercise, (n the filings it sioniHes 
yfuJee r&uiif/j vr/, r.sci/.b /».■» unavs, 
make ready; ,/o^c, present; r\'Uy tire, 
in the inamiai and (biier exercises of 
the piece, it correspuiuls with our 
term. 

PiiisEN rrn la haio7ic:tc, Fr. to 
chr)rj;c bayonet. 

l^itsEN J cii la bdiontielfe la cava- 
hrie, Kr. lo receive the ''avalry with 
changed b.iyonets; literally, lo present 
bayonet auainst tlie c.i\alrv. 
PHESlDiiNCy,thc seats of govern- II 


nienis arc so distingiiiahed m India. — 
There are four prcaideiu-icsjvi/. Bombay, 
(i’lfcutta. Fort St. David, anil Madras. 

FUKSlDFN'r o/‘ n yrvvraf nr rc^i- 
..n nUd itinri ninrhah Tlie ollicer, old- 
I St in iduik, who in ronjunction 

v^ith other ollle^.l .' 1 , i'or tnt trial of mi- 
litary ollence^ i-* so t alitd. 'I’lie court 
consisiip” of an odd number of mem- 
bers, when tlieir opini«m.s areerpial, the 
pre'.ulent has the ca^Uiu: vote. 

'flic roiiiniaiider in chief for the time 
beiii’z, is, hy virtue of his appointment, 
perp-lual pu-iiilent of the sufireme 
boa.il of the io>al mi I itarv college in 
Giv.it Ih iiain. And the residt nl, go- 
vernor, or, ni his ali’^enee, th.e lieute- 
na;U-‘iov rrno' of (hat c^tahlishiiu ut, is 
I'erpetuai president of *tiie coiUgiate 
boanl. 

PUKSQU’ILK, Fr. Sec Pcninscla. 

PRESS-wan/c?/, money given to the 
soldier when taken or prc'ssi d into the 
service: but as the entranee into the 
Bi itish serv iec is a voluntary act, it is 
now n.oic jvropcrly called bounty or 
inlisliiii; mouey. 

PRES rA'l’iOX dc sernicn^, Fr. the 
taking an oath. 

PRKsrMP'J’lON and VANITY, 
(Pn'soiitidt')fi i f Pfoo/r, Fr.^ Undt'r 
the latter vmuiI Pnilev vi ry justly in- 
(‘lndc.-> eniptine >s, unprol’itablcuc-.s, v ain- 
glorv, and ])>ide; and of all follies, bor- 
ileiiiig upon vice and eiimc, it is, per- 
liap-, the most dangeiiius in a military 
chai.icter. We lument lliat the limits 
of this publication will not allow us 
loom to illustrate the truth of this oh- 
scivation, by transcribing qut of Plu- 
tarch, in the life tif Fabius Maxinm?, 
more than what is given rc-.pecting the 
c^onduet of ]Minuciu'>, who was his 
colb-.iguc, and who fought conjointly 
with him against ITainiihal. We shall, 
however, ijiiotc enough lo exhibit :i 
serious lesson to asphiiig, self-imagined 
heroes. 

After Pahius had been named dic- 
tator, in consequence of the danger to 
vvbicli Rome was exposed by the vic- 
tories of Hannibal; Minuciiis, vvlio act- 
ed under liim, increased that danger, 
during his absence, by presumptuously 
fighting contrary to his orders. Al- 
though Fabius expressed much dissatis- 
faction, yet Metilius, who was tribune 
and a secret friend to Minneius, had 
address suhicieiit to persuade the peo- 
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pie to make Minuciua the Dictator's 
colleague. 

Fabius (to use F'lutarcirs words), be- 
ing under apprehensions that the rash- 
ness ot’ Minuciiis might hurry him and 
the army into some dangerous enter- 
prize, returned hack uitli nil possible 
secresy and speed, and huind jNluiueius 
so eluted ^^ilh his new dignity, that, 
not salislied witii a joint authority, he 
rtvpiiied that lluy should have the eoin- 
niand of the army every other day by 
.turns, rahiiis rejected this proposal: 
and thinking it less dangerous to divide 
tiu- aiiny, and that eaeh gentral should 
eominand his part, took the first and 
fourth legion, and delivered the second 
and linrd to Mmueiiis; each also had 
an equal shaio in the axillary forces. 

JMioiieius, on liCing thus 1 ‘xalted, 
could liol Forbear boiisting, that, from 
a regard to liim, the people had hum- 
bled llie dict.iioriai jiower: to which 
Fabius replied, “ Ceii'-adcr iMimieius, it 
is ITaimihul, and not rihius you arc t<» 
comhut; but iF y'»’i must need?i con- 
tend with your (adieaguc, let it he by 
bliewing, that he >vho is honoured and 
favoured by the pe»>ple, is not less con- 
cerned for their vvelfaie than he whom 
they have treated ill and displaced.” 
But Minucius consideiing tliis as the 
raillery of an old man, immediately 
drew oft' his part of the army, and en- 
camped by hiinselF. 

liannihal, who was attentive to every- 
thing, was n»)t igmnant of wliat iiad 
passed. Between his army and that oi‘ 
the Itomans was an eminence that 
seemed ai^ advantageous post, and 
round it was a large plain, that appear- 
ed, at a distance, perfectly smooili and 
even, though it had, in leality, many 
hf>llo\vs and ditches. Had UaniiJiiil 
thought proper, he iniglil easily have 
taken possession of the above emi- 
nence, but he reserved it as a bait for 
the ilomaiis. Ohseniiig that Fahius 
and Minucius were divided, he, in the 
night, lodged a nuiiibor of men in the 
ditches and liollow places; ujkI, early 
in the morning, sent a small detacli- 
laeut to seize the post, in order to 
tempt Minucius to»di‘^pute the posses- 
sion of it. I’his des’gii succeeded ; 
jMinueius sent out a hoily of light-arm- 
ed troops, then some horse, aiTd at last 
perceiving Hannibal himself advancing 
i4« the a&:,istiiiicc of his foire*, m.irched 


with the remainder of his army, and, 
with great resolutioii^ attacked those, 
posted on the rising ground. The en- 
gagement continued equal for soinp 
tiiiK' ; hut llaniiihal no sooner perceiv- 
ed the whole army advanced within the 
roils he had laid tor ih.iin, than he gave 
the signal, and his men inslautly rush- 
ed out of the ditches and low places; 
and, aUacking ISliiMieiiis^s n’ar, inndt^ 
gieut slanghu r. 'I'lu* lloman army was 
instant ly llirowii inl<j the ntmo-t terror 
and confusion. Minucius, filled with 
amazement, looked loimd on his olli- 
eers, .mil saw that tio!'" Tt\ them couM 
m.iniiain their groiiiul, ihc soldiers 
every where heitan to Hy; luit even in 
this theie was no safely, For the v ic- 
touons Nmnidians, wlio Inul spread 
lh< iiiMlve^i e\' ry way, ml to pieces all 
whom they Found S(‘attcie«! aliont the 
plain. 

in llir nieaiivvhiie Fal in*?, forosei ing 
vvIliI would happen, hud caused lus 
(roojjsio tal.o to their arms; and. From 
an emiyenee near his (::im[), viewrd nil 
that passed; when, observing Minii- 
cius’s army eneompassfal by the cii:niy, 
ami hearing their dislant cries, he, with 
a ileep groan, striking in-. Irmd on his 
thigh, e.Kclanned, “ C> Jlcaveu^! how 
much sooner than T i xpccteil has Mi- 
niicius ruined IniiiselF!” then eominand • 
iiig the ensigns to maieli, ami I he army 
to follow him, he railed aloud, “ Xovv 
lei all wlio rememher iSiiiineius hustcMV 
to Ills a‘ slanee: he is a biave man, 
and a lover oF his cfamiry. IF he has 
been too foiwaid to engagi* ihe ( Mciny, 
we Will ti ll Inin ol‘ it heicafUr,” J’'a- 
hin.s then ina.relu d at the hiad of Ins 
men, cleared the plain oF I lie iS.n 
midians, and falling on those who weie 
cliargmg l’>e llmiians in the icar, mt 
to pines all who opjmserl him: while 
the rest, fearing that they shonlfl he 
iurroundi'd, as Bk' llom-’Mis had bfen, 
MU I’ll tliemseivcs h,»lligl't; (»n whirli 
ITinuilbal, seeing ^tich a sudden change, 
sounded a retreat, ami (Ijtw oft’ his 
men; while llie Itojoans umi. i Minii- 
eius were equally glad to i< liic m salc- 
ty. It is said, tliat on flii.i oeca:Jon 
llunnihal said to hl'i I’lleiifls — “ Did 
not 1 tell you that ihe cloud which ho- 
vered on till*, tups oF the mountains 
vvoulil, one rime or other, come (J<jvvii 
iq on us willi a sioiin ?*' 

Fabnis h.iviug suMcred h;.. men to 
4 \ Mi!0 
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Strip the drad bodies f>t enemies, :i 
retin d lo liis ramp uliliout siiyin:' a ! 
liarsb liiiiii; oi" ids rollfuiuo; who, ; 
liuvint? oiidil*^ side as^emhied his tro<*ps, 1 

ihiis addi*^" ted tliCMi. | 

Never to err, n;v felli.iv soldiers, i:i | 
conrliiciiiii' gieat aiVdi:-, is iihovn the 
pov^er of luiiiiaii iiuliire; h’at to iin-j 
prove hy oor faults is liceoiniu" a tood ' 
and a prudent inaii. 1 have sowi^- rea- ■ 
sons to accuse Vurftuu'y hut [ h*i\c ; 
Jiinny to thank her; for in a few hours ‘ 
she has tauirht me v.luit 1 liad iiexer ht> 
f(pe learnt, t^^at I mn uiiJit to com- 
iiiaiid othff'i, anrl h.i\e nerd of another 
to command me; and tinit we ought 
not to contend for a Mctory over those 
to whom it is «)ur udvan^age to }icl‘l. j 
I'or the future, then forc, lh(^ Dictator 
must he yuur couiinaiidcr : [ will still, t 
however, he your leader, in shewing 1 
you an example of gratiludo, and in ' 
hfing tlic first to obey his orders.” He . 
then ('oinmaiidcd all his men to follow 
him to the camp of Fahius, and on his 
eri’cring it, marched towards ftlie Dic- 
tator’s tent. Fahius came out to meet 
him; wdieii Miimcins, fj'sing his stand- 
su’ds before* him, saluted hnn with a loud 
voice by the name of Faiher, and his 
soldit rs saluted those of Fahius wdth 
the tit'c of Patrons, a name by which 
those w'ho arc made free call iliose to 
whom they owe their liberty. When 
silence being made, Minucius «!aifl, — 

“ You have this ihiy, Fahius, ohtamefl 
a double victory; one hv your valour 
over your iMiemies, utkI atiollK't* <wcr 
your colleague by your humanity and 
prudence: hy the one yon lia\c pre- 
served Us, and hv tlu' other we are in- 
structed. Tlaniiibars \ictoiy oum* us is 
not more disgraceful than voui’^sns ho- 
nourable inid salutary. 1 call yon 
father, because I kinnv no title more 
Jioiiourabie; hut 1 am more (ibliged to 
you than lo my fai.her, for to him I 
am only obliged hJi* mv own life, hut lo 
you I oive my own Jife, a ml the lives 
of all here present.” We should not 
have made our extract so copious, had 
We not been induced to do so, hy the 
noble manner in wliich Minucius made 
atonement for his vanity. Wv press 
tlie bad effects of his ernn*, in the first 
instance, upon the attention of every 
young officer, because we know' that 
there are inanifold occasions to commit 
the one; and seldom or ever an oppor** 


tnnity occurs to put in practice the 
other. 

PIIF.T, Fr. the subsistence or daily . 
pay v/hicli is given to soldiers. The 
French hay, 

Pitycr If. Purr, lo pay subsistence. 

Jtrc/.i’oir le Pret, lo receive subsist- 
cm c. 

Toucher le Pret, to touch subsist- 
eiH'e or daily pay. 

Pret also siLmifies a loan of money, 

PJllil FN Di- It, (prclenduni, Fr.)one 
who pretends to any thing, whether it 
he his own or the property of smother. 
Hence the Pretender, vvlio thought the 
Crown of Fngland his own, on the 
ground of licreditary right; hut whose 
lineal claim wsis aside by*thc Par- 
liament of nreat Britain, in favour of a 
collateral ProtO‘«t.mL brsinch. 

I’ltEThll, Pr. in military tactics, to 
expose, as 

rniTLii soifjlanc a /Vn7ic??«’, to ex- 
pose one’s flank to the enemy ; to march 
m so unguarded a maimer, or to take 
up one’s ground so disadvantageously 
as to stand in continual danger of be- 
ing oiit-IUmlvcd. 

Tfie French likewise say, figuratively; 
prtlvr le Jlanc, lo put one’s self in the 
power of anoihtu*. 

PiiETni /c collet ft qnelqnnn, Fr. to 
fight body to body; or at close qiiar- 
ler'J. 

PRKTOn, (pr{'fcii7\ Fr.) among the 
Romans, the governor of a province, 
who had served the office of Pretor, or 
chief miuisterof justice in ancient Rome. 
The provinces so governed xvere culled 
Pretoria n. 

PliF/fOlUAN, (prctqrinij nc, Fr.) 
appertaining to Pretor; as Freiorian 
Band, the ceiicrafs guard among the an- 
cl&xt Romans. 

PRRTORIUM, (prlfoire, Fr.) the 
hall or court wherein the Pretor li\cd 
and administered justice. It also de- 
noted the tent tif a Roman general, in 
which counci h of war were held. The 
place where the Pretorian guards were 
quartered or lodged, was likewise called 
Pretoriuin. 

PRKVARTCATrON, according to 
the laws of KngUiiul is, where a lawyer 
pleads booty, or acts by collusion, &c. 
It also denotes a secret* abuse commit- 
ted in the exercise of a public office, or 
of a coiTinjission given b} a private per- 
son. The word is unknown in luiliia- 

• j.y 
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ry pliraseolugy, and is only explained 
ill this place to stand as a hind-mark 
to the open ingenuous character of a 
soldier; 

PUEV^ENTR /V«Mew/,Fr. to get the 
start of an enemy, or to antmipatc his 
movement. This occurs when the ge- 
neral of an opposing army has reason 
to supect, that his adversary intends to 
march against him, and tlie former, on 
the contrary, marches first against him; 
or when an enemy endeavours to get 
possession of an open post, and his ad- 
versary gets the start, by previously 
taking possession of it. 

HHE\'OST, Fr. provost. 

PuF.vosT d^uiic armu\ TV. provost- 
murshal belonging to. an uriiiy. 

PRliVOT de FartiUcrie, Fr. an oHi- 
err under the old govcrmiiciit of Francis 
who only exercised the duties of his 
situation during actual service, and who 
always came in rear of the baggage. — 
There were some cases in which the 
pow er of life or death was absolutely 
vested in him; and in other:^, he was 
obliged to refer the sentence to the 
high bailiff bc'longing to the royal ar- 
senal in Paris, as a last resort. 

PURVOT General de la connctahlie^ 
gendarmerie et Marechaussee de FrancCy 
camps et armces du roij Fr. provost-ge- 
iieial belonging to the jurisdiction of die 
high constable of France, &c. This place 
or commission is of very ancient date, 
having first taken pluce during the se- 
cond race of French kings, and Ixungns 
old as that of connelab/e or constable 
of France; with this only exception, that 
the appoUution ofjWforcAnussi ewusadded 
after the suppression of the connctahlic 'wx 
1667. The company, which inmiediate^ 
ly was attached to the provost-general 
and which the coloncfs, or la colvnellcy 
took precedence over all others of the 
same description. Tliis superior ollicer 
was, in his own right, provost-gcncml 
througliuut die king’s camps and armies 
in war time. . An independent company 
always attended the provost, in order to 
execute his orders, as well as those of 
the most ancient Marshal of France, 
wlio represented the constable since 
the suppression 'of tliut title. There 
was also a guard at die marshalls head- 
quarters, which w'as constantly mounted 
by a given number of cavalry, and which 
was subject to the orilcre of the pro- 
vost-general. 'file j»rovost-general was 


always present whenever a council was 
assembled by the Marshal of Francx', 
to settle disputes and diirereuces which 
migiit arise between persons of distinc- 
tion, noblemen or private gentlemen; 
and to determine gonerally upon points 
of honour. The sentence or opinion of 
this tribunal was final and decisive. 

Prevot General dcs Mo?inoieSy Fr. 
provost-general, or what we call master 
of the iiunl. Under the old monarchy 
of I'rancej this person was \ csted witri 
tlic same powers that were annexed to 
the title of FrH'ot des Marechaussces^ 
and had a scat at the* council of •the 
Marshals of I'rauce. 

Prevot General dc Fife de France^ 
provost-general of the Isle of France^ 
(so called from an insular sjiot iormed 
by the Seine in the centre of Paris.)— 
This ollicer liad under liis comnisuid a 
body' of horse, divided into eight bri- 
gades, which were distributed round the 
neighbourhood of Paris, to secure the 
country round from t lie depredations of 
the capital. He had, like the other 
prevots, a separate tribunal of his own. 
It were devoutly to he wished that* 
among our maniibld imitations of the 
Germans, we could c«>ndcscend so fsir 
to imitate the French, as either to em- 
ploy some of our useless cavalry in aiid 
about the skirts of J<(nidon, or to form 
some specific body of men, whose duty 
should be to palrolc within the bills of 
inovtulity at least. In time of peac<^ 
this plan might easily be adopted ; and 
wc could point out a corps, which might 
be rendered very servit ftable. Put wo 
think such an establishment ought to 
be carried on a large and liberal scale. 
The comimiuity would bo beiieliUid by 
it; and if public iiioni'y is to be ex- 
pended, in time of peace or in time of 
war, bow can it be more rationally em- 
ployed than for the safety of those wlu> 
contribute towards the public jviirse? 

Phkvois O'enewav.v dcs AlurUfians^ 
sees, Fr. jirovi^sls-gnieral of tlie dill’c- 
rent marshalsies of I'Vancc*. Under tiie 
old gnvermneni, provosts of tliis de- 
seription were distributed through the 
difiTerent jui i'jdictioiis of the kingdom. 
It was necessary that each should liave 
been previously employed under the 
provost'gdtieral, and have had tlie cotn- 
iiiaiid of a troop of cavalry, with subor- 
dinate offic ers to co.nduct it in L.heir ab- 
seiipe. These officers consisted of one 

lieu- 
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lieutenant, (wlio Cf)minaniJed in their 
absence,) a certain proportion of* ex- 
empta, hrigadjcrs, and f>iih-brii;adlers, 
and tliere was besides a tribunal, called 
the provost’s tribunal, to which delin- 
quents, &c, were amenable. These 
troops v\cre drafted out <»f the gen- 
dunnes, and were under the controul of 
the Marshals of France. 

FlilCKS Co 7 nmissions. See Regu- 
lation. 

FIllCKFiR, a brass-wire, used for 
deariiig the touch-hole of a musket, 
tic. a light horseman was formerly so 
called. ^ • 

To FRICK outy an expression used 
among ciigiin ersjiS^c. signifying to mark 
out the ground where a camp, tie. is to 
be formed. 

To Prick 01// /Ac live of cirewnraffa- 
(ton. This is done l>y the chief engineer 
and quarter-inastcr-gencral whenever an 
army entrenches itself before a town, or 
takes possession of any given lot of 
ground, and begins to hut. 

PRICKING, among mariner^, to 
make a point on tlui plan or chart, near 
about where the ship then is, or is to be 
at sucli a time, in order to lind the course 
they are to steer. 

PR I ES'r\s C AP, (bonnet de prefre, 
Fr. See Fortipicauo.v, and Bon- 
net. 

PRTMF., a word of romnuuul used in 
the platoon exercise. See Manual. 

Prime and load, a word of roinmaiid 
iiacd ill the exercise of a ha 1 1 aliuu, com- 
pany or squad. Sec M vnl ai,. 

Prime /;em/c, in fc’iiciiig, is formed 
by dropping the point of your sword to 
the right, bending your elbow', and 
draw'iiij' the buck of your sword band 
to within a foot of your forehead, in a 
line with your left temple, so that your 
blade shail earry the thrust of your an- 
tagonist clear of the inside or left of 
your position. 

Prime thrust, a tlwust applicable af- 
ter forming the above parade, and deli- 
vered at the inside of tlib antagonist.-— 
To obtain an opening for this thrust, 
it is necessary to step out of the line to 
Ibe right as you parry, or else to o|)- 1 
pose tiie sword of your mitagoni^t with j 
your left hand. The first method is 
most eligible. • 

Prime Han^inff Guard, with the [ 
broadsword, a position in which r' e i| 
hand is brought somcwhsit to the ku, jj 


in order to secure that side of the face 
and body. Sec Bhoadswoud. 

PRIAIING, in gunnery, the train of 
powder that is laid, from the opening 
of the vent, along the gutter or chan- 
nel, on th& upper part of tlie breech of' 
the gun, which, when fired, conveys the 
flame to the vent, by which it is further 
communicated to the cb.iige in order to 
discharge the piece. This operation is 
only used on ship-hoard, at the proof* 
and sometimes in garrison ; for on al* 
other occasions, tubes are used for that 
purpose. 

Priming, or prime of a is the 
gunpowder put in the pan or touch- 
hole of a piece, to give it lire thereby, 

PinMiNG-c/AC, a small tin about 
the si/e and shape of a cartridge, for 
^hc purpose of keeping a certain quan- 
tity of gunpow'der, for j3riniing, con- 
.staiitly ready and dry. It is to be liopcd, 
that tins rational and ceconomk'ul in- 
vention, wdiich has been seen by the 
commander in chief, will be universally 
adopted/ 

pRiMiNCf positiojt* See Platoon 
crcisc under Manual. 

pRiMiNC-mVc, in gunnery, a sort of 
iron needle, employed to penetrate the 
vent or touch-hole of a piece of ord- 
nance, when it is loaded, in order to dis- 
cover whether the powder contained 
therein is thoroughly dry, and fit for 
immediate sei vici*; as likewise to search 
the vent mid penetrate the cartridge, 
when the guns arc not loaded with loose 
iiow der. 

PRIMIPILARIT, PRIMOPITAUTT, 
or PRIMIPILARES, among, the Ro- 
mans were such as had formerly borne 
the oflice of Primipulus of a legion. — 
The Iniiiucr was entrusted to his care, 
j Among other privileges which the Pri- 
' inipilarii enjoyed, they became heirs to 
what little property was left by tlie sol- 
diers who died in the campaign. 

Primipilaire, i'V. See Primipi- 

LARII. 

PRniIPULUS,tbe renUirion belong- 
ing to the first cohort of a lemon. He 
had charge of the Roman ea-le. 

PRIMITIVES, FV. Priiiiiiive colours 
are distinguished by this lenii among 
tlie French. Tlicy are, ilio "ellow, the 
red, and the blue; white and black be- 
ing tb*. cxt.enies. 

PRINClPlvS, (princis, Fr.) Roman 
soldiers. Thby eousisted of the strong- 
est 
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Cht ond nn>'4t Jictivciueu in theiiitantrvy 
:iiid were armed like the liastati, with 
this (iitrerence, that, the t’oniiei* had half- 
pikes iubtead of whole ones. 

PltliXCIPAI., in the militia, a per- 
son ulio has been regularly* ballotled 
for, and is cho^oji to sci \ e for a limited 
period. 'J he act direct's, that every such 
peison shad be enrolled (in a roll to be 
prepared at a sid»divisiou assembled for 
that purpose) to serve as a private mili- 
liii-mun for a limited period. But eve- 
ry peison so chosen by liallot may pro- 
duce for Ills siihstiiiile a man of the 
same coumy or lidui^, or of home ad- 
joiiiiiiu; county or riciinLr,ahle and lit for 
service, who shall not have more than 
one clikid born in wedlock, and who 
slFill be approval by any two or more 
deputy lieutenants. The necessitif.'i ot^ 
the times have icndciud a expedient to 
deviate from the siiict letter of the law 
with respect to subhiiLuti's, Any able 
botlit'd man, Welch, Kn|j,lj‘'h, Scotch, or 
irish, Pnjtcstaut, or iloman Catiiolic, 
may serve for a principal who I*as been 
rcmilurly elioscn and bal lotted for.— 
That part of the oaih, winch confined 
the services of the individual to an ex- 
clusive acknowledgment of the esta- 
biishod r<'liu,ioii oi* Great Britain, is now 
wholly omitted. The oatli runs : — I A. 
B. do sincerely promise and swear, that 
/ will be faithful and bear true alle- 
f^iance to his Majesty Kini:; George, and 
I do swear J am a Prale^intit, 6 iC. By 
means of this omission, (whicli is done 
by courtesy, and ought to he sanctioned 
by law) persons of all persuasions may 
join their, country’s standard. Princi- 
pals in the militia, who have served live 
years, may claim their discharge; but 
feubstitntes are obliged to continue as 
long as the militia remains embodied, 
receiving one guinea at the expiration 
of the term for which they originally en- 
listed, viz. live year'*. 

I*RIN C 11 *LE, according to the schools, 
is that from wdiicii any thing is done or 
known. 

Prikciple also denotes the founda- 
tions of arts and sciences. 

Military Principles, the basis or 
ground-work uponnvhich every military 
movement is made, and by which every 
operation is conducted, 

PRIS, Jr, This word is variously 
used by the French, in a ligurative and 
proverbirj sense. C’fsf au^nl dc pris { 


sur rennemi. An expression, signifying 
that some advantage, at least, has been 
gained. 

IJnc Villc Prise, Fr, a town which 
has been taken, 

PiiiSE r/cv dehorn dhine place, Fr. 
'flie taking possession of an enemy'tf 
out-works. 

PllISAGK, that share which belongs 
to the king or admir.il out of such mer- 
chandises, \c. as are lawfully taken at 
seu. 

1*11 IS F dc possession d*a?ie place con-- 
quise pat' Ics antics, Tr. the taking pos- 
•'Cssioii of a place which has been cfm- 
«|uercd by force of arms. \V hen a town 
suiTCnders under tlie^c circumstances, 
the walls of the place, and a l)cll bc- 
lojiiiing to each parish, heconie the pro- 
perty of the coiicjuerfu’. The bells are 
intended to replace i he damage which 
111113 have been done to the ordnance in 
Cairviiigon ilu' sii-ge; but tlie inhabi- 
tanis arc alwavs ul Jibeity to redeem 
tliciii, by paying down a stipulated sum 
of incyiey. 

I’nisE dc corps, Fr. arrest. 

Prise sur soi, Fr. Tlie Frencli s.ay, 
donner prise sur soi, to let another take 
the advunta"'* of one. Ignorant, pre- 
sumpluoiiN, and iincxperienivd ollicers, 
are much exposed to this fatal eiuor. 

Prise, Fr, The French say, lachcr 
/ 177 .SC, which literally means to lose one’s 
holtl. This expression is used, w-heii a 
general of an army who, from his forces 
being either not siilliciently strong, or 
from having himself omitted to take the 
best advantage of grountJ, cVc. is ob- 
liged to give way. Whenever this haii- 
peiis, it may he said, w iili much trutiv 
tliat such a general ought not to be en- 
triLstcrl with tlie command of an army. 
'Flic circumstances must be very pcai- 
liar indeed, which could exculpate him 
in the eyes of military men. 

PIUSES, Fr, See Prizes. 

Prises sur Pcntfcmi, Fr. every thing 
taken from the enemy is so called. 

PRISONER^ roar, those of the 
enemy who are taken in or after a bat- 
tle, siege, &c. they are deprived of their , 
liberty at large, until exchanged, or sent 
on parole. 

PRISONNIERS de guerre, Fr. pri- 
soners of wAr. 

Fain dcs Prison niers, Fr, the bread 
which eacli state furnishes fur the sup- 
port of prisoners of war. 

FV 
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I'KIVATK, a tenn used in the liri- 
ti»h ice to express a runuuon sol- 
dier. Thus, though a corporal consti- 
tutes one of the rank and (ile, he is not 
u private; but every iiiaii under him is 
so railed, 

J*RivATE is likewise a word frequent- 
ly placed at the corner of a letter to 
di&tiiij^uish it from a mere official docu- 
ment ; or rather to coniine tlie conirau- 
nication to the perusal of one person 
only. 

Private, f/rnw,rr.)not open; secret. 

ri;iVAiE CoNvi RSAiTOx, conluleii- 
tial* comm unictfl ion with one or more 
persons; any thing said whieli is not I 
to he iiuulc public. It also signifies, ar- i 
cording to Johnson, fuiniliiw* discourse, 
chat, easy talk ; oppostd to a formul 
conference. IJcnct, to repeat jnivate 
conversation has, at ail times, and h\ ' 
all civilized persons, been reckoiu'd <i 
gross breach and violation, not only of 
good manners, but of every puncij^le of 
rectitude and honour. 

, PRIVILEGTi, is any kind of^ right 
or iKlvaiitage which is attached* to a 
person or employment, exclusive of 
others. 

PfUVILKGK'^. Among the diflerent 
privileges wiiich prevail in the British 
army, we ought to notice, that the 
Life Guards receive their |)roiiu>(ioiis 
direct from the king, willioiit passing 
throLigli the cominaiider in chief, ns all 
other corps do. The appoiiitmeiiL of 
colonel in the life guards gi\es the ho- 
norary title ol‘ Gold Stick, and the field 
officer of th« day is the Silver Stick, 
through whom all reports, &:c. are con- 
veyed to the king. Although there is 
a lieulenunt-general of the London dis- 
trict, the foot guards have the privilege 
of reporting to Isead-cpuirters tlirect. — 
Tlie loot-guards enjoy the piivilege of 
ranking, from the ensign, one .'•lep higher 
than the line. A lieutenant, for in- 
stance, ranks as capital ii, and can pur- 
chase as such into any marching regi- 
ment without having waited the regu- 
lated period; and a captain, having the 
^ brevet rank of lieulenant-i'olonel, may 
leap over all the majors of the line, by 
getting appointed to a marching regi- 
ment. The promotions of the guards, 
ammg thcmselvei^^drCy however, extreme- 
ly slow; and the only h idem n ideation 
they have must be at the expeuce of the 
line. 


Privillges des rigimeuSy Fr. certain 
privileges attached to regiments. 

PRIVY CouncUy fcouKeif privPyYr.) a 
council of state held by the king in 
person, with his counsellors, to concert 
matters f<?!’ the public service. 

Privy ii seal which the king 
uses previously to such grants, See. as 
arc afterwards to pass the great seal; as 
also in matters of less consequence, as 
payments oi‘ iiumey, ike. which do not 
pass the great seal. 

Lord PnivY Sra/, the lifth great offi- 
cer of the ciow-o. He is a lord by of- 
liee, and a member of the pi ivy couu- 
cil. 

PRIX drs emphlsy ou thurfivs 
tairesy Fr. the price of commissions, or 
military cinploynicots. Jluiing the luu- 
iiarchy of Fr.'ince, a cj>mj)any in the 
FriMicli guaids sold for 8t),000 livres, 
8250/. 

A company in the six first regiments 
of infantrv, went for 75,000 livres.— 
The six following, exclusive of the 
ment (in roiy went for 55,000 livres. — 
One in the rcgi'iieiil of Poitou, and as 
far dow n as the Pent hiev re, 40,000 li- 
vres ; in the IVnthievre, and from that 
to the last regiment inclusive, 30,000 
livres. 

A company in the Scotch gendarmes 
cost 180,000 llv res ; in tlie English, the 
Bourguignon, and Flanders, 150,000 li- 
vres. The other companies of gendar- 
merie went for 135,000. 

Tlmsulwlieutenants in the gendarme- 
rie paid 10(',000 livres, ami those in the 
light horse, 95,000 livres. The ensicns 
and first cornets, including the guidon 
belonging to the Scotcli gendarmes, gave 

62.000 livres. 

The guidons and second cornets, 
.30, 0^)0 livres. 

There was no specific regulation for 
the purchase of a regiment of heavy ca?- 
valry or dragoons. Appointments in 
the etat-inajor, or stall belonging to the 
cavalry and tlie royal regiments, (hs 
roi/aux) sold for 100,000 iivres; in the 
dragoons, from 100,000 to 120,000 ii- 
\ res. 

The troops or companies in cavalry 
regiments, in the r«yal corps, and m 
the etat-inajor or statf, were fixed- at 

10.000 livres, and the rest at 8000. 

A troop of dragoons sold for 7000 li- 
vres. No company or otlier appoinU 
I ment in th£ i^fautry, was allowed to be 

bought 
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bought or sold. It will strike the niili- i 
tary reader, that although the purchase ! 
of commissions was, in some degree, 
sanctioned by the old French goveiii- 
ment, it was nevertheless extremely li*- 
mited, and confined to the ii}/)3cr ranks. 
The edicieut part of the ann), which is 
aertainly the infantry, received its com- 
missions gratis. 

PUIZE-FIGHTER. Sec Glapia- 

TOR. 

PilTZE-wunp?/, officers and soldiers 
of the line doing duty on board ships of 
war, are entitled to prize-money as ma- 
rines. 

share of, ( part de prise, 
Fr.) the proportion which is paid to the 
several, individuals belonging to the 
navy or ariny, who, on the capture or 
surrender of a place, &c. become enti-^ 
tied to the produce of what is seized 
upon, accoriling to the laws of war. I3y 
a late Act of l^ariiament, it is reiulcretl 
illegal for any person to alienate liis 
prize-money, in the same munnei', that 
no half-pay officer can dispose oJ: his al- 
lowance. 

PIUM, I?id. a sailing vessel is so 
called in Indiar 

PROBABILITY, (probahiUte, Fr.) is 
nothing but the appearance of the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas 
by the intervention of proofs, whose con- 
nection is not constant and immutable, 
or is not perceived to be so ; but is, or 
appears for the most part to be so, and 
is sufficient to Induce the mind to judge 
the proposition to be true or false, ra- 
ther than the contrary. 

PROBLEM, (proOiemc, Fr.) in the 
general acceptation of the term, a doubt- 
ful proposition, which will admit of se- 
veral solutions. 

PROCEDURE miUtairc, Fr. jnili- 
tary process. It consists in the investi- 
gation of all crimes and offences com- 
mitted by soldiers which come under 
the cognizance of a military tribunal ; 
ill contradistinction to the authority 
which is vested in the civil magis- 
trates. 

2V> PROCLAIM, (ptoclamer, Fr.) to 

} )rotnufgate or denounce by a solemn or 
egal publication. • Hence, to proclaim 
peace, which is used in contradistinc- 
tion to the term to declare, which de- 
nounces war. Both French and Eng- 
lish say^ declarer la gt^erre^ to declare 
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war; proclamcr la pair, to proclaim 
peace. 

PROCLAMATION, an instrument 
which is published by the king, with the 
iidvicc of his privy council, whereby the 
country ut large is advertised of some- 
thing, and whereby the people are some- 
times required to do, or not to do cer- 
tain things. A proclamation has all the 
efficacy of law, because it is supposed to 
be in concord \\jtli the law already in 
being. 

PROCI AMATION of pmee, a de- 
claration of the king’s Wtll openly pub- 
lished by the herald at ai^ns in the inflst 
public places of London and Westmin- 
ster. 

PROCONSUL, among the Romans, 
a magistrate who was scut to govern a 
province with consular nulliority. 

IMiOCU RATION. See l^iivcr of 
Attorney. 

PRObrnON. Sce TnrACiiERY. 

PHODUC K , } ( prnduif, Fr.) effect, 

PR01)U( I r, i fruit. In arithmetic, 
it is the rpiantity which grows out of 
the inultipllcation of two or more num- 
bers or lines, one by another : 5 for in- 
stance multiplied by 4, w'ill give the pro- 
duce 520 ; and the produce of two lines, 
multiplied one by the other, is called 
the rectangle of these lines. 

PROFILE, ill draw'iiig, side-ways, or 
side-view. A picture in profile repre- 
sents a head or face set sitleways. 

pRorrLER, Fr. the act of profiling, or 
designing with rule and compass. 

Pau>ile, (pro/?/, Fr.) ill architecture, 
the draft of a building, fo»tification,&c« 
wheiein are expressed tlie several 
heights, widths, and thicknesses, such 
as they vtould appear were the building 
cut down perpendicularly from the roof 
to the foundation. It serves to show 
those dimensions which cannot be re-* 
presented in plans, but are yet necessa- 
ry in the building of a fortification ; 
they are best constructed on a scale of 
30 feet to an inch. It is also called 
Section, Ortliogitiphical Section, and by 
Vitruvius, Sciagraphy. It is sometimes 
used in opposition to Iclmography. 

PROFITEU, Fr. to take advantage • 
of. 

Profiter de la retraite d'un ennemi, 
Fr. to take Advantage of an enemy’s re- 
treat. 

PROGRAM; (programme, Fr.) it 
4 Y vvord 
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'ivord derived tVoin the H reek, sillily iiig 
any public edict, nolirr, or dcelavation. 
Any puper which is stuck up for public 
iiifortiKition. The Trench iiiiike use of 
the word on occjibioiif; of nutioaid cere- 
mony. 

JUvOmiF.S, Ft\ progress; which 
Badey thus renders, a proceeding or 
going forward in any undertaking; also 
a /journi’y taken by a prince or noble- 
man. Tn a military sense, it signilics a 
scries of coiupiesls or advantages gained 
over an enemy. The Trench sav, cc 
fioicrnl a fait dc grands progres dans 
cMte gnerrcy •that general Ii.is made 
much progress, or has gained inuriy ud- 
vantiures in this war. IL a art etc fes 
pJOgri;i dt'S enneiiijit, he has stopped the 
progress?, or checked the movements of 
the cnciny^ 

PTlOJ/TCTILKS, Cprqicctj/eSy Tv.) 
are such bodies as, being put in motion 
by any great force, arc tlien cast oft*, or 
let go from the place where tlicy re- 
ceived their (jiiantity of motion ; iis a 
slicll or shot from a piece of iirlillcrv, a 
stone thrown from a sling, or an ariow 
from a how, This line is common- 
ly taken for a parabola, and the ranges 
;ire computed fro;n tlie properties* of 
that cm VC. 'f'ho asainnpt ion would be 
just, in case the ball, In its motion, met 
with no resistanrc : but, ihe resistance 
of the air to swift riiutioiKs iJc-nio voiy 
LTcat, the cur^e described hv the shot is 
neither a parabola, nor mar it: and by 
reason of the rt;sistanco, the angle wliicli 
gives the greatest amplitude is not 4.1 
degrees, as •commonly supposed, but 
.something Ic'^.s, probably 4d{, Ilonce 
ihe sublime mathematics arc absolutely 
iicccssary in the investigation of the 
track of a shell or slmt. in the air, 
Jknown by the name o*‘ orlfilury pi'njtc- 
iiies. 

Gulilaco having discovered tliat bo- 
(lie.s, projected in vacuo, and in au ob- 
lique dircctam to the hoir/on, do always 
describe a parabola, he coiicliulcd tliat 
this doctrine was not suHicient to de- 
termine the real motion of a military 
projectile; for, since shells and shot 
tnove with a great velocity, the resis- 
tance of the air becomes so great, with 
respect to the w'cight of the projectile, 
that its ♦‘ffect turns the body 'O'y consi- 
derably from the parabolic tract; so that 
all calcui.it ions grounded on the nature 
of tins curve, arc of little ure on these 


occasions. This is not to be wondered 
at, since Galilieo, in his enquiiy, paid 
no regard to any other force .acting oil 
bodies, than the force of graviiy only, 
without considering the lesistuacc of 
the air. • 

Every body, moving in a fluid, suffers 
the aotifiii ot* two foices : ihe is the 
force of gra\ ify, or the w’cig'.t of the 
body; and it is to be observed, tliat this 
weight is less than the natiu.d weight 
of llic body, that being li'imuislied by 
an equtd i>iiik of the fluid m w ich the 
body moves. Tlie other foicc is that 
[ of llio resi>laiico, which is kiiw vn to be 
proportional to the sfjiuires of the ve- 
locity of the body; and when the body 
is a globe, as is eoinmouiy s^ipposcd, 
the direction of this foiec is dicunetri- 
cally oppo.site to tliat of the motion of 
'the body. 'J’liis force changes continu- 
ully,hotli inrpiantity and direction; hut 
the. lirst foice remains constantly the 
same. Hence, the point in question is, 
to determine the curve which a body, 
projected obliquely, must desei ibc when 
acleil upon by the two forces just now 
iiiejitioncd. 

Although this rpicstion is easily re- 
duced to n problem purely analvtieal, 
the grt at New Ion, notwithstanding his 
ingeniiais enileavours, did not arrive at 
a complete solution of it. He was the 
first who attempted it, and having suc- 
cecih'd so well in the supposition, that 
the resist anee is proportjonal to the ve- 
locity, it is almost inconceivable that he 
ditl nut succeed, w hen the resistance is 
supposed iiroportioiial to the squares of 
thcvelocitv, after solving a number of 
questions incoiiipurithly more difficult. 
The lute Miy John Bernoulli gave the 
first solution of this problem, from w Inch 
he ^Irevv a constnielion of the cun’e, by 
means of the quadratures of some tran- 
scendent curves, whose description is 
not very difficult. 

J'his great problem was, therefore, 
very well solved long ago; yet the solu- 
tion, however good in theory, is such as 
has hitherto been of no use in practice, 
nor ill correcting the fidse theory ground- 
ed on the parabola, to which ihe artil- 
lerist is still obliged,to adhere, notwith- 
standing he knows it to he insufficient. 
It is certain that that solution has been 
of no real advantage towards improving 
the art of gunnery : it has only served 
to convince the student in Uiat art, of 
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tiie error of his principles, drawn from 
the nature of the parai)oia, althouj;h he 
is still to abide by them* It is indeed 
somethiiiji; to know, that ijie common 
rules are erroneous; biu unless we kn,;w 
how much they err in any ciiscj the ud- 
vantage is \ery little. 

One may think it a work of infinite 
labour to establish rules for the flight t)f 
cannon-shot, agreeable to the real curve 
which a body (lcs<'ribes in llie air: for • 
aliliough, according to the hypothesis 
of Galilav), we want only the elevation 
'of the piece, and the initial velocity, 
and it is therefore not dilficult to cal- 
culate tables to show the greatest height 
of the projectile, an<l the point where 
it must f^ll in any proposed case; yet in 
order to calculate similar Cables, accord- 
ing to the true hypothesis, care must be 
take'll, besides die two purticulurs al- 
ready mentioned, to have respect as well 
to the diameter of the projectile as to 
its weight : therefore llie practitioner 
will be reduced to the necessity of cal- 
culating tables, as well for the diiwneter . 
of ca<;h projectile, us for its weight; and 
the e\ecution of such a work wotild bo 
almost impracticable. We therefore , 
refer the curious to Mr. Euler’s True 
Principles qf Gunnen/f translated, with 
many necessary explanations and re- i 
marks, by the very learned and inge- 
nious II ugh llrowm. 

PllOJkCTIOM, ( project ian^Vv,) in 
mechanics, the action of giiing a pro- 
jectile its motion, it is also used to ' 
signify a scheme, plan, or delineation. I 

PkO.FKT, Fr, a rough draft; a; 
sketcii gr pbn of fortification, w ith its , 
relative works. A prejet, or rough 1 
draft, is distingnisiicd from a real plan, 
or one that is to be put in execution, | 
by a wash made of Indian gum, whi<:li 
is tlie only colour used on these occa- 
sions. Tiie term is also used among 
French engineers to express what works 
are reqnirf'd to be made for the inward 
or outward defence of a fortified town 
or place. It likewise signifies, in diplo- 
macy, a plan nr statement of terms and 
cnnditipns, which one country makes 
to another, for a final adjustment of dif- 
ferences. • 

Cu/i/rc-pROJtT, Fn a rescript or an- 
swer to terms proposed. 

PROLONGATION, (prolongation, 
Fr.) an extension of leave of absence, 
«i* a continuation of sen ice.* Militia- 


men, after having served their five 
years, arc entitled to a frcfili guinea, for 
prolongation of service. When a truce 
between two armies i.s prolonged, it is 
called prolongation iVunc trcvc, thepro- 
iomcarion or exlcnsion of a truce. 

PROIX)NGFi, Fr. a long thick rope^ 
which is used to dreg artillery ; hence 
called a drag-rope. 

PROMENADE, Fr. walk; walking. 
Sec Grand uuwaiivre de gnerre. 

I’ROMENEK, Fr. to walk or move 
on leisurely. 

PuoMRM It iiff citn^al, Fr. to walk a 
hor-e up and down. * * 

Sc PuoMEM’.R d chevalf Fr. to go out 
riding. 

PROMONTORY, (promontoire, Fr.) 
an elevated piece of la nil. or a high rock 
^wliich hatigs over the sea. 

ITtOMOirOV, (piyuiMiov, Fr.) this 
word signifies, in inilitaiy matters, the 
elevation of an individual to some ap- 
pointment of greater lank and trust 
than the one lie holds. 

PRO )l()l) VOIR, Fr. to promote. 

PROM U, 2‘V. promoted. 

PROOF, ill arithmetic, an operation 
whereby the truth and justness of a 
calciilaiion arc. examined and ascer- 
tained. 

Pnoor of (IV I i Her if and sinnfl arms, 
i.s a trial whether they will stand the 
quantity of powiicr allotted for that 
purpose* 

Government allows 11 bullets of lead 
in the jjouiid for the proof of muskeesj 
! and lit) in tw<) pounds, for service; 1? 
in the pound for the proof' U( carabines, 
and liO for service ; 28 in the pound 
for the proof of pistols, and 34 for ser^ 

I vice, 

‘ When gtins of a new iiiclul# or of 
- lighter construction, are proved, they 
1 are then, besides the common proof, fired 
! 2 or 300 limes as <|uick as tliey can be, 

I loaded with the cuiuinon charge given 
ill actual ser\ icc. Oiw light 0-poundcrs 
i have been fired 300 times in three 
hours, 27 minutes, loaded with Jib. 4oz. 
wdrhout receiving any damage. 

Proof of pvredtr, is the trial of its 
goodness and strength. I'lnre have 
Viccn difl'erent in\eniions projinscd and 
put in practice heretofore, for the proof 
of pc^w der, S«c G unpun tlcr and Eprvu^ 
vettc. 

Proof of tannon, is made to ascer- 
1 tain their b< ing well cu'^t, ihtir having 
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no cavities in their inetal, and, in a . 
word, their beini; fit to resist the ef- 
fort of llieir eliarge of powder. In 
xnulung; tins proof; the piece is laid up- 
on the pround, supported only by a 
iecc* of wooil in the middle; of about 
ve or six inches thick; to raise the muz- 
zle a little; and then the piece is fired I 
against n solid butt of earth. 

Tooh to PROVR cannon are as foUo:c, 
viz. Stutrchevy an iron socket with 
branches, from four to eight in number, 
bending outwards a liitlc*, with small 
points at their ends : to this socket is 
fixed a wuodefi handle, from eight to 
twelve feet long, and 1 \ inch in diame- 
ter. This searcher is introduced irto 
the gun after e;ich (iriiig, and turned 
gently round to discover the cavities 
within : if any are found, they are 
marked on the outside with chalk ; and 
then tlie 

Searcher with one point is introduced, 
about which point a mixture of wax and 
tallow is put, to take the impression of 
the holes; and if any arc found yf 1-9th 
of an inch deep, or of any considerable 
length, the gun is rcjcclctliis unservice- 
able to governmrnt. 

Reliever y an iron ring fixed to a han- 
dle, by means of a sock<?t, so as to be 
at right angles: it serves to disengage 
the first searcher, when any of its points 
arc retained in a hrile, and c.innotother- 
wi^e l»e got out. When guns aic re- 
jected by the proof-masters, they order 
them to be marked X which the con- 
tractors generally alter to W /’, and 
after such jfiteration, dispose of them 
to foreign powers for W’oolwicli proof. 

A most curious instriiiiu nt for find- 
ing the principal defects m pieces of ar- 
tillery, has been invented by lieutenant- 
general Desaguliers, of the royal regi- 
ment of artillery. This iiistrnraent, 
grounded on the truest mechanical prin- 
ciples, is no sooner inlroiluced into the 
liollow cylinder of* the gnu, than it dis- 
icovers its delects, aiul more particularly 
that of the piece not tieuig truly bored; 
which is a very important one, and to 
wiiich most of the disasters happening 
to pieces of artillery, are in a great mea- 
sure to be imputed ; for when a gun is 
not properly bored, the most expert ar* 
lillerist will nut be able tc^ make a good 
shot; 

Proof of jnorUm and howitzers, is 
made to ascertain tiieir being well cast, 


and of strength to resist the effort of 
their charge. For this purpose the mor- 
tar or howitzer is placed upon the 
ground, with some part of its trun- 
nions or breech sunk below the surface, 
and resting on wooden billets, at an ele- 
vation of about 70 degrees* 

The mirror is generally the only in- 
strument to discover the defects in mor- 
tars and howitzers. In order to use it, 
the sun must shine; the breech must be 
placed towards the sun, and the glass 
river-agaiiist the mouth of the piece: it 
illuminates the bore and cliamber sulli- 
ciently to discover the liawx in it. 

Proof artnoiiry armour hardened so 
as to resist the force of an arrow, a 
sword, or other weapons in before 
the discovery of gunpowder; and some- 
: times of shot itself. 

Proof chargCy the quantity of gun- 
powder which is used in trying the seve- 
ral pieces of ordnance, 
j PRC )Pl‘!lt, in military matters, stands 
j as a reduplicative, serving to mark out 
' a thing more expressly and fonnally, 

I viz. 

i^ROPi:» front of a battalion. The 
! usual coiuiimity of line, which is given 
ti> the formation of a battalion, and 
which remains unaltered by the coun- 
termarch or wheelings of its divisions; 
or if altered is restored by the same 
operation. 

Pttopr.R right, tlie right of a batta- 
lion, company, or subdivision, when it 
is drawn up according to its natural for- 
iiiatiuii. 

Proper pivot flank, in column, is 
that which, when wheeled up to, pre- 
serves the divisions of the line in the 
natural order, and to their proper front. 
The otlier may be called tlie reverse 
dank. In column divisions cover and 
dress to the proper pivot flunk ; to the 
left when the right is in front ; and to 
the right when the left is in front. 
PUOPLASM. See Mould. 

PROPORTION, (proportion, Fr.) 
the relation which parts have among 
themselves, and to the whole. 

PROPORTIONS, {Proportions, Fr.) 
in architecture, the several relations 
which all the works>have to their parts, 
and w'hich every one has separately to 
the whole edifice. 

PROPOSER tt»eper.?onnc pour une 
charge, Fj'. Co recommend a person for 
a situation*. 


PROPO- 
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PROTOSITION, (Proposition, ¥r.) 
in geomecry, the declaration of a truth 
ivhich is proved by dein'bnstration. Such 
are the propositions in Euclid^s Ele- 
ments. Propositions are divided, into 
Problems and Theorem, * 

PROPREFECT, among the Ro- 
mans, the prefect's lieutenant, whom 
he commissioned to do any part of his 
duty in his place. 

PROPRETE d€» solJats, Fr, clean- 
liness required in soldiers.— See Ser- 
jeant. 

PROPRETOR, the same in his re- 
hitivc capacity as proconsid among the 
Romans. He was a magistrate who, 
after having discharged the office of 
pretor at home, was sent into a province 
to act in the same capacity. 

PUOQUESTOR, among the Ro> 
mans, the questor^s lieutenant, who dis- 
charged his office in his stead. 

To PROSECUTE, to carry on.— 
Hence to prosecute the war. 

PROSECUTOR, ( accusateurf Fr.) 
the person who exhibits charges^ against 
a delinquent. When the king is con- 
cerned, the advocate-general assumes 
that diameter. 

PROSl*ECTIVE, appertaining to 
viewing. 

PROSTYLE, any building having 
pillars in the front only. 

I'ROT ECTOR. This word some- 
times denotes the regent of a kingdom. 
Oliver Cromwell assumed this title on 
the death of Charles the Firat. 

FROTECTORES DOMESTICI,— 
body guards, which were iustituted 
about thQ decline of the Roman Em- 
pire : they did duty both on horseback 
and on foot. 

PRO'l'ESTANT, an appellation first 
given in Germany to all who adlfered 
to the doctrine published by Luther, in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. 

Protestant religion^ the established 
religion of Great Britain. 

PKOTOSPATHAIRE, tlie principal 
officer in tlie guards that did cluty over 
the Emperor of Constantinople. The 
guards themselves were called Spa- 
thaires, on account of the long sword 
with which they were constantly arm- 
ed. 

PROVEDITOR, (PrffDcditeuTj Tr,) 
The Venetians had two appointments of 


this description before the Revolution 
occasioned by the French. — One gave 
the supreme command of the armies on 
shore, the other that of the fleets. 

Of these proveditors, there were three 
who had the direction of matters rela- 
ting to policy throughout the Sigiiory. 

pROVEDnoR-^fiwcrrt/ the sea, an 
officer ill Italy, whose authority extended 
over the fleet, when the captain-genei*al 
was absent. He had particularly the 
disposal of the cash. 

PROVISIONS, are projierly those 
articles of food and sustenance which 
soldiers receive from tfie public, and 
which arc paid for by deductions from 
their pay. On the 6th of February, 
1799y a warrant was issin^d from tlio 
waiMiffice, declaring the deductions to 
be taken, under various circumstances 
of service, out of Great Biituiii, and 
ill general hospitais, at home and 
abroad, from the full pay of non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers. By 
this warrant the regulations, which are 
specified in the schedule annexed to a 
warrant of the 5th day of July, 1707, 
and in any subsequent ones issued from 
the office of the commander in chief, 
or secretary at war, are cancelled, and 
it is ordained, that there shall be taken 
a deduction of sixpence a day from the 
full pay of every serjeant, corporal, 
trumpeter, drummer, fifer, private man 
of the life guards, horse guards, dra- 
goon guards, dragoons, foot guards, in- 
fantry of the line, militia, fcnciblc in- 
fantry, and companies of invalids, when 
serving out of Great BAtain, on sta- 
tions at which provisions are supplied 
by the public; also when embarked in 
transports, or other vessels; (exce[»t 
while serving as marines, or during 
their passage to and from India at the 
expence of the East-Indin coinpaiiv;) 
also when prisoners of war, and imiiii- 
tained at the expciicc of Great Britain; 
and likewise when 4n general hospitals, 
either at home^or abroad. A deduc- 
tion of three-pence halfpenny is like- 
wise to be made from the full pay of 
each serjeant, 6rc. when stationed in Ja-^ 
maica, in New South Wales, at Gibral- 
tar, (the lr>ss by exchange at the latter 
place continuing as bet’ore) and while 
on their pstssage to and from India at 
the expellee of the East India com- 

These 
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Tlicise tlfcdiictioiis commenced, in re- 
gard to the troops at home, on the 2oth 
of Fehruaiy. 1799; and in regard to 
the rtoop^ ahi'oud^ on the 25th of April, 
1799. 

' PHOVJSJONAL, (pro-cisionely Fr.; 
teinpoiarily established. 

PROVISIONAL Cax'drtfy a kind of 
militia cavalry, lirst raised by act of 
parliament in 1797; each county or 
clisliici belli;; divided into classes of ten 
householders in each The person on 
whom the ballot fell was constrained to 
find a man and horse, iki\ I -ike the 
mifitia they weiV coniiTian(l<;d by oHicers 
having commissions from the lord lieu- 
tenant of llie county. 

PJU) VISION A LLY, {proumramnt, 
Fr.) by way of provision, yr temporary 
arraii;;einent. This word is fiHMjuent- 
ly used, both in French and English, to 
ciistingui^li the exercise of temporary 
functions from that of {icnnanciit ap- 
pointments^ ; 

PUOVOCATOll, (Provoqnenr, Vr.) 
a challenger. Among the Komans/here 
was a particular gladiator of this appel- 
lation. lie was armed with a sword, 
shield, head-piece, and cui^sarts, made 
of iron. 

PUOVOQURlI,iV. to provoke; to 
draw on. 

Provoqm'.r au combaf, i'r. to pro- 
voke or challenge to battle. 

VROXOCiVVM a ar hfdtrc, IV, to pro- 
voke any liody to light. 

VRU\’()S'l-Marsii( I, of an army, is 
an otficer appointed to secure desert- 
ers, and ail other criminaK: he often 
to go round the arinv, hinder the sol- 
iliers from pillaging, mdict. oifenders, 
execute the sentence pronounced, and 
regulate the weights and measures used 
ill the army, when in the ticld. lie is 
attended by a lu-uteiiniiVs guard, has a 
clerk, and an eNecutioncr. 

PROWESS, valour, bravery in the 
field, military galJaii^ Y. 

PRUDENCE (Jm Prmlencr, Yr.) 
Wisdom in managing And (Conducting 
affairs. This quality of the mind is, 
jserhaps, us. necessary mi ingredient a^ 
the whole collective assemblage of ta- 
lents and acquirements which consti- 
tute the character of an able general. 
It was an old saving anioRg the Uo- 
iimns, nullum nvnien abed si sit PrU” • 
ienthy every divinity is with you, or 


no divinity is absent, provided there 
be prudence at hand. 

PRYL[J3EiS, a mi litury dance which 
was practised among the Greeks. 

PRYT^VNEE, Pr. from the Latin 
prytanciini, and ongiiiuliy iVom an in- 
stJiUtioii at Athens for the support of 
those persons who had deserved well of 
their country. The name of the Ecoh 
MUiluire was altered by the Em- 
peror Napoleon, when he was first 
consul ol Frauce, to that of Pr^- 
tanie. 

This instituticn is situated in the 
Rue St. Jacques, in the Fauxbourg St. 
Muiv:ek The grand building, which 
may be seen in the maps of Paris, 
serves as barracks for the flying artil- 
Jory. 

The Prytanee, as m establishment 
for the education of military cluirac- 
ters, is remarkable for the liVieraliLy of 
its regulations with respect to religions 
tenets. Protestant as w ell as Catholic 
boysj^tc.ure received and educated there 
without being molested on the score of 
religion. 

P’SF.NT, an abbreviation of the 
word pirstnt. It is used in platoon 
iiriiigs. 

PSILOl, light armed men among the 
Greeks, who fought with arrows and 
darts, or stones and slings, but were 
unlit for close fight. I’hey were in ho- 
nour and dignity inferior to the heavy 
I armed. Next to theses were the l*eltus- 
tai, a middle sort of foot soldieia be- 
tween the Iloplitai and the Psihn, being 
armed with spears, but fur inferior in 
bigness to those of the lieavg armed ; 
their name is taken from their narrow 
shields, called Pelt/v. Poller’s Greek 
Antiquities Vol. IF. C. 3. 

PT.I:R0PII0R1:S, heralds nr mes- 
sengers among the Romans who brought 
tidings of a decliiratioii of war, of a 
battle having been lost, or of some 
check sustained by the army. They 
generally wore feathers at the end of 
their pikes. 

PUHLICANS persons who keep 
alehouses, ike. for the accommodation 
of travellers. Troops upon the march, 
or in quarters, may j be bii letted on 
them, under certain regulations. 

PUCKA, hid. a puti id fever, gene- 
rally fatal ill twenty-four hours. 
PUCKAIXIEIS, hid, leathern bag» 

for 
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for carrying water. Tliey are placed 
on tlie of oxen. Tlie word is 

aliO for \Mitcr-rarriprs. 

VUULAYS, pieces of stuff to do the 
office of lever*^ or lunukpikes. 

PUGILISM, tlie art 

of homing, which held m high re- 
pute among the (i recks, laul was con- 
stantly jiractised hy tlu'm. lixeept hi 
England, this art is not Unowii among 
jipxiern nations. Witli us it has had 
Its pailiaincntary advocates. 

PUIllUl O///, lud. watches kept in 
the day; of which there me four; a 
similar nmiiher is kept in the night, i 
called l^uhur rat. 

PU [SARDS de soiirct'a, Fr. openings 


lMJi\[lCE-«/«>//e, a spungy, light, 
crumbling stone which is cast out of 
inonnt .‘Ktna, and other burning inoim- 
tains. It IS used in gravinjr, polishing, 
&c. 

PUMMEI.— See Pommel. 

PUMP, ( PompCy Pr.^ a well known 
engine used in llic elevation ol* water, 
PUNCH, (pohi^onf I’r.) aii instru- 
ninit fur irinl.ing holes. Every aerjeant 
of a company, atIoa‘«r, and indeed every 
corporal of a s((uad, should be provided 
with a punch, as tliere is frO(|ucht oo- 
ca' ion to fit tui the cross^bcU^, , 
PtJXCTO, the point in fencing. 
l*[^NK'lv, Er.J from pu- 

nicus, of Pomi, the Carthaginian'^, who 


or drain wells which are made in die were reckoned a. jierlldions jieoplc. 
earth, for the purpoae of collecting water PU N ICK-^t//^//, ( In Joi puvupir, Fr.) 

from the different source's, and of lodg-* falshood, treachery, perjurv. The iia.- 
ing it in a reservoir; from wdionce it dern IVench have thought pro))pr to 
may be convoked, by rnec.ns of an aque- attach this term to honest ohl haigland; 


duct, to the several spots that reo^uire it. 

PUlSAN'f, Fr. a well hiiilt of dry 
stoiK’s, or made in a wall to serve as a 
re'-ervoii for water. • 

PUISSANCE, Fr. in algebra and 
geonietry, powers of lines and quanti- 

tlC*'. 

PUTSOIR, J*V. a copper vrs.scl which 
is used in making saltpetre. 

PIHTS, Fr. u w'ell. / 

Pvns de mmenv^ Fr. a perpendicular 


and, ill order to prove th<j absurdity 
and injustice of the a|)plicali()u, ha\c, 
in e\erv act, (especially tov.ards their 
prisOiittrs,) cxcinplilied the adage them* 
selves. 

PUNISIIMP^XT, in the army, in 
general, signities the execution of a 
sentence pronounced by Hcourt’martiul 
upon any delinquent; but in particular 
it means (hat kind of puni.dnncnt which 
is often used by inilicling a certain nmn* 


opening, about four feet which | her of lashes upon a rc'duced non-coin- 

js made in the earth for miners to let j ini.'*sioned olbcer, or prii ate man. There 
themselves down, as iieeji as may be I arc various methods in different conn- 
judged expedient, in orilcr to push the | tries which have been adopted for the 
siibtcrraneons galleries beneath the co- 1 puuislimciitof oHicers and soldiers, witlh- 
vert-way, or under any other works ; out ultimately depriving the public of 
constrnctc;! by the besieged or besieger. ! their services. Tliose in the British 
i*ULK, a tiihe, a particular body of ; are simple, and ni general very sum- 
men, This word i.*» diiefly used in j inary; esjiccially wiih regard to officers. 


>{nssia; as a Pufk of t\i‘'sacks, 
PULVEHIN, Fr. priming powder. 


In some foreign services it is usual tu 
send an oiHccr from his regiment to do 


* was ini’! B V 1 1 V 

PULVIS Jut/nwans,i\\e same us pou- duty in a garrison town, during which 


dre Julndnant, the thundering powder, 
a mixture of tlhce parts of saltpetre, 
two of tartar, and one of brimstone; 
ail tincly powdered. A small part, 
even a single drain of this being put 
into a shovel over a gentle iire, till it 
melts by degrees and chimges colour, 
will go off or explode as loud as a mus- 
ket. But it will not do any injury, be- 
cause its foi'ce tends chiefly downward. 

PULLEY, in military meclninics.^ 
See Mechanics. 

PULWAR, Ind, a light boat for dis- 
patches. * 


pcijod lie loses all tlie advantages of 
I pruniotioii. -IJciicc Hie crivot/cr en gar- 
nisoiiy to be scut int^i garrison, implies 
I a species ol' igilirary chastisement. 
J^erhaps the method, which is adopted 
in our navy, of putting an officer at 
the bottom of the list ol' his own rank, 
might be bciii'ticial in the army. 

PUNITIONS corporeffes, Fr. cor- 
poral punislimenfs. In the old French 
service, military punishments or chas- 
tisements, which were not of a capital 
nature, were of two kinds. The picket 

vial 
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was for the cavalry, and the gaunte- 
lope, or passing through the rods, for 
the infantry. The rods, or baguettes, 
(which properly mean small' sticks, or 
switclies,) were generally osier or willow 
twigs. Previous to the execution of the 
bCMteiice, a corp(jraI, with two privates 
of the company to which the culprit be- 
longed, were sent to get the rods. These 
they brought in a bundle to the guard- 
house, or to any place of security whicli 
was near the spot where the punish- 
ment was to be inflicted. The criminal, 
under an escort of two serjeauts and 
iour grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, 
went for the bundle, and as he passed 
through the interval of the line which 
was laced inwards, each soldier drew 
out one twig. I'lie grenadiers at the 
bead of the line took off their slings, 
whicli they used instead of rods. When 
the culprit reached the end of the line, 
he undressed himself Jiaked to the wui;»r. 
The right and left openings of the double 
line, faced inwards, were closed by tlic 
grenadiers that had escorted tha prison- 
er, viz. two with one serjeant at the head 
of the right, and two witli ditto at tlie 
head of the left. It sometimes hap- 
pened, that a Serjeant or corporal 
marched backwards in ordinary time; 
keeping the point of his pike directed 
at the chest of the man who received 
the lashes. The culprit was, however, 
generally allowed to make the most of 
Ins legs. Whilst he was receiving his 
punishment, the drummers of the re- 
■giriieiit, who were equally divided and 
stationed behind the grenadiers that 
had formed the escort, beat the charge. 
}f a French soldier was convicted of 
theft, or any flagrant dishonourable 
pi*actice that injured the military cha- 
racter, he not only underwent this pu- 
nishment, but he was conducted, in 
the most ignominious manner, to the 
outward gate of a frontier town ; there 
expelled the coiSiitry, and cautioned 
never to be found within its limits under 
pain of suffering death. The nicety of 
military honour and reputation, among 
French soldiers, used to be proverbial. 
They never survived a blow, even among 
themselves, nor would a private soldier 
exist under the disgrace of having been 
struck by an officer. * 

When a girl of the town, or a noto- 
rious prostitute, was taken up, and or- 


dered to be punished in a camp or gar- 
rison, she went through the same pro- 
cess; the drums beating the marionnetes^ 
a sort of rogue’s march, during the exe- 
cution of the sentence. 

In the life of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, it is observed, that he whs re- 
marked for being strict to his ollicers 
and mild to the private men. It was a 
princi))le witli him, that even a com- 
mon soldier should rarely, if ever, re- 
ceive corporal punishment; fully per- 
suaded, that such a disgrace cast a 
damp afterwards upon liis vivacity, and 
agreed not will with the notions which 
an high spirit ought to entertain of ho- 
nour. It was his idea, that a man of 
bnivery would sooner Ibrgue a. sentence 
of death, inflicted upon him by a court- 
martial, than pass hy the scandal of 
corporal chastisement. His general 
rule, therefore, was to degrade or ba- 
nish, — Kssay oil the Military State of 
Europe in the former part of the Ifth 
century; vol. 1. page (3, life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

1* tr N 1 T 1 0 N s JVI i Utaircs, Fr, See Pcc- 
NX MUitairest. 

PURCHASE. Although the sale 
-and purchase of coinrnissious arc comi- 
tenauced by government, and the prices 
of those commissions are regukited by 
the king’s authority, yet there are va- 
rious ways through which young men of 
fortune and connexiorts may get over 
the heads of veteran olhcers. Notwith- 
standing the avowed existence of this 
deplorable system, it must be acknow'- 
ledged, that its abuses liave, in some 
degree, been jirovidcd against by a spe- 
cific regulation, which says, that the 
names of llic othcers who intend lo pur- 
chase shall he regularly transmitted, 
upon the back of each regimental re- 
turn, every six months at least, to the 
commander in chief, in order that the 
same may be laid before his Majesty. 

Purchase and sale are terms unknown 
in the navy ; and wc arc happy to prog- 
nosticate, from the laudable exertions 
of the present commander in chief, 
that in the course of time, the word 
purchase will be erased from the vo- 
cabulary of military terms; as far, at 
least, as it regards the British ser- 
vice. 

Highland PURSE, from Jthe OaeKc 
Sporafu and sometimes called Check-- 
^ pursif 
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pursCy is a part of the Highland diess, 
which claims great antiquity. Some- 
thing similar to it is to be found in the 
early Iiistory of tliose nations that inha- 
bit the temperate regions. 

The purse v.hich is at prcsoiit worn 
by our llighlund regiments, consists of 
goat skin, and the tassels hanging from 
them arc of the long hairs or hristlcs. 

The Highlanders seem formerly to 
have displayed great ingenuity in making 
their purses^ both with regard to the 
pockets, and to the diHerent lieads of 
'animals with which they decorated the 
fronts. 

Purse, (with the grand signor), a 
gift, or gratilicntion of 500 crowns. 

PuRsV. of woiifi/, (in the ].evant) 
about 112/. sterling. It is so called, 
because all the grand signor s money is 
kept in leather purses or bags of this 
value ill the seraglio. 

Punsr-proi/d felloxc, (^ros ric hardy 
Fr.) a term in common use among the 
generality of mankind, but seldom 
known in military life. A cmiture 
whose only value is his weight of gold» 
PUllSEVA^^T, PUllSUlVANT, 
from the French poursuirant, a sort of 
seijeant at arms, wlio is ready to go 
upon any special occasion, or to carry 
any special message. His general oflice 
is to apprehend a person who has been 
guilty of an offence. 

PU RSIN Fi5S, ? ( pousscy F r.) a dis- 

PUIlSIVFiNESS, J ease in horses ; a 
shortness of breath. 

' PURSUIT, (poutmite, Fr.) the act 
of following witii hostile intention. 

PURVEYOR, a person employed in 
the quartet-master or cominissary-ge- 
neral's department. Likewise one be- 
longing to a military hospital, w ho.se 
duty it is to provide food and necessaries 
for the sick. 

2b PUSH, (pousscr, Fr*) to make a 
thrust. 

2b Prsxt bach, to force an enemy to 
retreat. 

A Push, ( un coup, Fr.) as a push of 
the bayonet. Un coup de la bayonnette, 

PUSILLANIMOUS, cowardly, want- 
ing spirit. 

To PUT a horsey in horsemanship, 
sigiiities to break or manage him. 

To Put a horse upon his haunches, 
to force him to bend them in galloping 
in the Manege, or upon a stop. 


PUTT'ING-STONE, a great stone^ 
which fonncrly was laid at the gate of 
a laird in Scotland, and by which he 
tried the bodily strength of each man in 
his clan* 

PYKE, Ind, a person employed as a 
guard at night. 

FYRAMIO, (Pyramide, Fr,) This 
word is originally derived from the 
Greek, and takes its name from a re* 
semblance to the spiral asrendancy of 
fire. Jt is the same as obelisk. 

Geometrical Pyramid, a solid stand* 
ing on a square basis, and terminating 
at the top in a point ; or^a body whose 
base is a polygon, and whose sides are 
plain triangles, their several tops ineetr 
mg together in one point. 

Pyramid, (in architecture), a solid, 
massy edifice, which,’' from a square, 
triangular, or other liase, rises in gra- 
dual diminution to a vertex or point. 

pyramidal numbers, (in arith- 
metic,) the sums of polygonal numbers, 
collected after the same manner us the 
polygfin nnmbors themselves are ex- 
tracted* from arithmetical pi*ogrcssions. 

Py'r AM i DA I, ? appertaining to, lik«i 

Pyramid rcAf., J to a pyramid. 

FYRAMIDOID, from the Greek, h 
what is sometimes called a parabolick 
spindle, and is a solid figure formed by 
the revolution of a parabola round its 
base, or greatest ordinate. 

2Vic PYRAMIDS of Egypt arc enor- 
mous piles of building, within tlirec 
leagues of Grand Cuiro, and are called 
one t)f the seven wonders of the world. 

' The pyramids of Oi/a, tjie largest of 
which Was originally built by Cheops, 
arc supposed to have been erected about 
14 years after the bniiding of Solomon’^ 
temple, about 20(51 years ago. The 
pyramids are known by various naineS| 
viz. 

Pyramids of (five in nimibcr) 
which are those already mentioned, 
and near which the French established 
a camp in 1709. * 

Pyramids of' Sticcara, (ihrea in num- 
ber), These stand in the pl^tin of 
Mummies, and are about 600 rccthlgh* 

Dashour Pyramids, six in number, 
stand in the same plain, and appear 
somewhat Idwer. The French General 
Friant, in 1299, purMied Muritd Bey 
across this plain, leaving the pyramids 
on his left. 
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The Southern, or Great Pyramid. — 
This [jyramid has been called by Bruce, 
the traveller, the False Pyramid. It 
stands in the plain of Mummies, and 
appears to be about 600 feet 

Pyramids, in ruins. Two pyramids 
of smaller size, which stand near the 
Fiaume Mountains, close to Joseph’s 
canal. 

Battle of the Pyramids so called 
from haviiij' taken place close to the 
large pyramids in the plain of Mummies, 
at Waardam, within a few miles of 
Grand Cairo. A previous engagement 
Had been fought on the 1.5th of July, 
1799, between the Manialukes under 
Murad Bey, and the French army,c:)m* 
manded by Bonaparte in person. The 
second battle, called the Battle of the 
Pyramids, put the French in possession 
of liOvver C^pt. The fillowing short 
extract from tiie Epitf>me of Military 
Events, may not be uninteresting. 

" Tlic French army, which, during 
its last marches had siifTered excessive 
fatigue, halted at Wuarduin, i^ order 
to recruit its strength, roiiiomit the ar- 
tillery, and clean the muskets that were 
so subject to take rust from the moist va> 
ours of the Nile. On the ^Ijit of July, 
799, the second hattle, odlcd the Bat- 
tle of the Pyramids, tvus fought.<— Ge- 
neral Desaix, with his advanced guard, 
at first made a corps of Maiuaiukes full 
hack ; the order ot battle of the other 
divisions wiis nearly the same as on the 
Idth, being drawn up by echcllr)nh, so 
as to ilank theniaelves between each 
other; and *che line of battle, whicli 
was itself Hanked by tw o vilitiges, Fjach 
division was concentrated into a com- 
pact body, and formed a scpiare, having 
it$ baggage in the centre, and the artil- 
lery in the intervals of the battalions. 
This formidable disposition presented a 
double fire in flank and in front, and 
opposed an hivincible obstacle to the 
impetuous, but unconnected charges of 
Murad Bey's cavjilry. To return to the 
action of the 21st, General Desai.\’s 
advanced guard, and Regnier’s division, 
formed the right wing of the army, and 
were at first cluirged with tlie greatest 
impetuosity, hy one half of the Maiiia- 
luke cavalry ; the other half having re- 
mained to support the iuti\:iicbnicuts of 
the village of EmbabL 

Notwithstanding this deterjiination 


to anticipate the attacks of the French 
columns, the rash valour of the Mama- 
lukes again failed against those compact 
bodies, bristling with bayonets, and 
keeping up, within half musket shot, a 
most galling fire. While these charges 
were taking place agimnst his right, and 
the Mamalukes w'ere retreating in dis- 
order, Bonapurt6 directing the two di- 
visions of his center against theintrench- 
ments, ordered tlie village of Embabe 
to be turned by means of a ditch which 
masked this movement, and thus cut to 
pieces, or rather drove into the Nile, 
1500 of the enemy’s ca\^alry. In a map 
lately publi^thed by licathes, the num- 
ber is stated to have been 2000. The 
attack, which w^as extremely warm, was 
conducted by General Maiinont. — 
Forty pieces of cannon, the camp of the 
Mamalukes, their rich spoils, together 
with upwards of 400 camels, fell into 
the hands of the coimucrors. See pages 
119 and 120 of the Epitome, of Military 
Etrnts, 

In the year 1801 a detachment of the 
British forces in Egypt defeated tho 
French close to the Pyramids, and took 
possession of Grand Cairo. This bat- 
tle decided the fate <jf Egypt, and res- 
cued tliat country out of tne hands of 
the French. 

PYUOBOLY, the art of gunnery, 

Ac. 

PYROBOLIST, (Vyroholiste, Fr.) a 
maker of fire ball.-’, Ac. 

PYROETS, in horsemansbip, are mo- 
tions either of one tread or pist, or of 
two treads or pists. 

Pyroet.s ot one tread, pr what the 
French call de la life d la ^ueue, from 
the head to the tail, are entire and very 
narrow turns made by a horse upon one 
tread, and almost at one time, so that 
his head is placed where his tail was, 
without putting out his haunches. 

Pyroets of tw^o pists, are turns of 
two treads upon a small compass of 
round, almost of the length of the 
orse. 

^ PYROIECHNIC, of or appertain- 
ing to Pvrotechnv. 

PYROTECHI^IE, Fr. See Pyuo- 

I’ECIINY. 

PYROTECHNY, in military mat- 
ters, the doctrine of artificial fireworks, 
and fire-arms, teaching the structure 
and service, both of tliose used in war, 

* for 



for the attacking of fortifications, 
as cannons, bombs, grenadoes, gunpow- 
der, wildfire, &c. and those made for 
diversion, as serpents, bt. Catherine's 
wheel, roChCts, &c, 

PyRFUIICA, a dan^e inv^nf^d by 
King Pyrrhus. It was performed by 
the soldiers striking tlicir shields toge- 
ther and in cudem e, so to rehemblc 


the noise and action of a battle. This 
amur<cinent was practised by the Greeks 
and Romans; on which occasions, the 
men and women were armed with wood- 
en swords. 

PYXIS NAUTICA, (Boussoir, Fr.) a 
mariner’s compass. It was invented by 
Goja of AmalphiSf m the year lUOO. 



QUADRANGLE, 


?a square 

QUADRANGULAR, S figure 
having four right angles. 

quadrant, ill gunnery, an instru- 
ment made of brast> or wood, divided 
into degrees, and each dcgiee into ten 
parts, to lay guns or mortars {o any 
angle of elevation. 

I’lie common sort is that whose radii 
project the quadrant about twelve 
inches, and whose plummet suspends in 
its centre, by means of a fine piece of 
silk ; so that, when the long end is in- 
troduced into the piece, the plummet 
shows its elevation. 

The best sort has a spiral level fixed 
to a brass radius; so that, when the 
long end is introduced into the piece, 
this radius is turned about its centre 
till it is level : then its end shews the 
angle of elevation, or the inclination 
from tlie horizon; whereas the first 
shews that angle from the vertical.— 
See Level. 

QUADRATE, or to quadrate a jgj/n, 
is to see it duly placed on its carriage, 
and that tlie wheels be of an equal 
height. 

QUADRATE, a square having four 
equal and parallel sides. 

QUADIIATICK Equations, ore such 
. as retain, on the unknown side, the 
square of the root, or' the number 
sought. 

QUADRATllICp, IV. See Qua- 

URANT. 


QUADRATURE, Fr. quadrature. 
The French pronounce this word kadra- 
turc. 


\ Quadrature, (quadrature, Fr.) a 
square, or the squaring of any thing. 

Quadrature of the Circle , in ma- 
I thematics. See MK^, ■duration. 

1 QUApRlLATERAl^(Qt/flrfr»7o^Vr, 
Fr.) having four sides. 

QUADRIU.E, IV. This word is 

{ >ronouhced Cadri/ie, Small parties of 
lorso, richly caparisoned, &c. which 
used formerly to ride, &c. in tom nu- 
inents, and at public festivals. The 
quadrilles were distinguished from one 
another by the shape or colour of the 
coats v\ hich the riders wore. This word 
is derived from the Italian QuadrigUn, 
or Sqiiadriglia, being a diminutive of 
Squadra, a company of soldiers drawn 
up in a square. 

QUADIUVIAIi, having four roads 
or ways, meeting in in a point, 
QUAISTORES PROVINCIALF-S, 
Idit. olliccrs in high trust among the 
Romans, who always accompanied the 
consuls and the pnetors into the differ- 
ent provinces. Their immediate busi- 
ness on these occasions, was to supply 
the troops with provisions and money. 
QUAISTOKES URBAN!, 

These were also officers of high trust, 
among the ancient bomans, who not 
only received foreign tributes and do- 
mestic imposts, but also took charge of 
the Roniun Eagles, which were lodged 
in the public treasury. Whenever the 
consuls undertook a military expedition, 
the standards wei-e delivered to them 
by the Quasiqres Urbani. Foreign am- 
bassadors vrere likewise provide with 
appropriate places of residence 
4Z 2 ! 
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tiifiir direction, and afterwards person- 
ally inirod tired to the Iloman Senate. 

QU/ESTOIU'S CANDIDATI, Lat. 
Durinj; the reijin of certain Roman 
emperors the Qu^estores Candidalij who 
were officers tliat always alteiided their 
persons, stood proxies for, or delivered 
the sentiments of the consul, when the 
latter did nut chusc to attend the Se- 
nate. 

QU/t'-STOKlUM, tlic Exchequer, 
among the ancient Romans; also the 
tent, pavilion, or' head quarters of the 
quttUor^ It \^its th(*re likewise that the 
military chqjt belonging to the army 
%\aB deposits 

QUA I, Fr, Sec Quay. 

QUAICIIE, or CAICIIE, fr, a 
decked vessel, a ketch, 
QUALIFICATION, that which 
makes any per->oii or tiling fit for any j 
thing. Jt is a term particularly used 
with respect to tlie militia of the three 
united kingdoms; the lords lieutenants, 
deputy liculenants and oftirers belong- 
ing to that ebtublishinent being directed, 
under a specific penalty, to give in their 
set end qualifications, as far as they re- 
late to property (landed or personal, as 
the case may he), within a prescribed 
period. For particulars sec MUifuty 
Fin(incif, 

Quulificatiaiu required to constitute 
an efficient soldier, are — bodily sti-eiiglh, 
activity, hardihood, active courage, pas- 
sive courage, dexterity or skill, steadi- 
ness, discipline, watclifulness, elcnuli- 
ness, good conduct (in which is included j 
sobriety), eftthiibiusu], and contempt of 
death. 

To QUALIFY, to fit for atiy thing. 
To give in the neccssiiry qualilicatioiis 
for the exercising of a civil or military 
employment. In a general acceptation 
of the term. To qualify doe» not mean 
to give proofs of mental abiiitv. 

QUANTIKME, Fr. a term used 
among the FrrneK to signify, pot only 
the day of inoiitli, quunti^me da 

mois avom nous)^ wiiat is the day of th^ 
month? but likewise the numerical or- 
der in which an individual stands upon 
a muster roll. Sec. viz. Le guanliartc 
1COUS daM cotnpai^nie*^ How 
do you rank in your compiiny? or, of 
what standing arc vou? ** 

QUANTITY, the amount; bulk; 
weight; that property of any thing 
which may be increased or diminished. 


QUARANTINE, {Quarantaine, Vr.) 
the time whicli persons, suspected of 
having any contagious disorder, are 
obliged to remain without mixing with 
the inhatiitants of the sea port or town 
at which they arrive. It takes its name 
fioin quaranlninc, the term of 40 days, 
QUAllRE, Fr. Although this nord 
is iv.itten with a Q in all the French 
Oiflion'U'ics, (cxcopr. in that published 
by tlio academy at Paris,) it ought nc- 
verthfli ss M stand Carre. In the first 
hiiriy of oiir coinpiiaiion we omitted to ■ 
nolire this error, so that hattaillon 
cam d'honn/irUy signifies a square hatta-* 
lion. 'J'he French say, Varlic carrccy a 
parly consiibling of four people. See 
Squaul. 

I QUARRKAUX, Fr. Darts or aN 
rows which the bowmen anciently u^ed, 
and wliirh were so called from the iiiui 
at the end being wjuare, with a sharp 
point. 

QUARRKT/', in a military sense, are 
disagreements hetwceii individuals of 
that sfirions nature, as to produce chal- 
lenges, duels, Sic. In Section the Vllth, 
Alt. l\'th of the Articles of War, it is 
specified, Thtit all officers, of what con- 
dition soever, have power to quell all 
quaryels, frays, and disorders, though 
the persons concerned shoidd belong to 
another regiment, troop, or company, 
and either to order ofiicers into arrest, 
or non-com missioned officers or soldiers 
to prison, until their proper superior 
ofiicers shall be made acquainted there- 
with; and whosoever shall refuse to 
obey such ollicer (though of an inferior 
rank) or shall draw his svvoikJ upon him, 
hhall be pnnibhed at tlie discretion of a 
general court-martial. 

(}rA H lU'X, ? an arrow with a square 
! QUAftUY, S head. 

I QUART, Tr. a fourth. 

! Qi aki de Cercle, Fr. a quadrant, 
sucli as bombardiers use when they take 
the aiiirics, and give what inclination 
they tlmik necessary to a mortar. Also 
the fourtli part of any given circumfer- 
c;ice containing ninety degrees. 

Qu.viit de conversion^ Fr. a military 
movement by which a bo<ly of armed 
men are made to tfescrihe the quarter 
of a circle round tl\c leading tile of the 
riffht or left flank, and which becomes, 
of course, the point d\appui to the rest. 
See Quarter-wAct/ing. 
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Drwi-QuART dc cotiversion, Fr. half- 
quarter-wlieel. 

QUAIITE, Fr, in fencing. Sec 
C.\ RTE. 

QUARTER, in war, sig^ufies the 
.sparing of men’s lives, and giving good 
treatment to a vnnriuislied enemy. — 
Hence to ffive qifartir. 

To QUARTEH U PON, f /n^er, Fr.) 
to ohMge persons to rect'ive boidlfrs, 
tS:c. into their dwelling houses, and to 
provide for them. 

QUARTERS. Military stations are 
so called; ns head quarters, hoiiieqiiar- 
lers, regimental quarters, &e. 

Quart LRS, at a siege, the encamp- 
ment upon one of the most pi inripal 
passuges round n place hesieged, to 
prevent relief and convoys. 

Head Quartf-Rs of' /rti army, t\\% 
place w here the ctnnnr.iiidcr in chief has 
his quarters. The <juarters of gener*als> 
of horse are, if possible, in villages be- 
hind the right and left wings; and the 
generals of foot arc often in the same 
place: hut the commander hi chief 
flihould be near the center of the army. 

Quartkus ql* rcfres/ment, the place 
or places where troops that have lieen 
iniicli harrassed are put to recover 
themselves, during some pan of the 
campaign. 

Quarter of assanhli/, the place 
where the troops meet to march from in 
fi body, and is tlie same as the place of 
rondezvous. 

Intrenched Quarters, a place forti- 
fierl with u ditch and parapet to secure 
a body of troops. 

Winten Quarters, sometimes means 
the space of time included between 
leaving the camp and taking the held ; 
but more properly, the places w here the 
troops are quartered during the winter. 

The first business, after the army is in 
7L'inter quarters, is to form the chain of 
troops to cover the quarters well : which 
U done either behind a river, uiulcr co- 
ver of a range of strong posts, or under I 
the protection of fortified towns. Hus- 
sars arc very useful on this service. 

It should be observed, as an invaria- 
ble maxim, in winter quarters, that your 
regiments He disposed in brig^es, to be 
always under the eye of a general offi- 
cer; and, if possible, let the regiments 
be so distributed, as to be each xinder 
th^ pommand of its own c^Wf. 
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Li Quarters, within the limits pre- 
scribed. 

Out o/’Quarters, beyond the limits 
prescribed. Officers, non-commission- 
ed officers, and soldiers, who sleep out 
of quarters, without leave, are liable 
to be tried by a geiiei’al or regimental 
court-martial, according to the rank 
I they .severally hold. 

(iuARTER-7wnstrr, is an officer, whose 
principal bu.sine.ss is to look after the 
quarters of the soldiers, their clothings 
bread, ainmimilion, firing, &c. Every 
regiment of foot, and urtillcry, has a 
I quarter-master, and every troop *of 
horse one; who arc only warrant-offi- 
cers, except in the Hlues. 

(.ivxKi'TAK-ymtsto'-ffenfral, is a con- 
siderable officer in the army, and should 
he a man of great judgment and expe- 
rience, and well skilled in geography ; 

I his duty is to mark the marches, and 
I encampments of an army: he should 
! know the country perfectly well, with 
its rivers, plains, marshes, w'oods, moun- 
tains,* defiles, passages, 6lc. even to the 
smallest brook. Prior to a march he 
receives the orders and route from the 
commanding general, and appoints a 
place for the quarter-masters of thearmy 
to meet him next morning, with whom 
he marches to the next camp; where, 
after having viewed the ground, he 
marks out to regimental quarter- 
masters the space allowed each regiment 
for their camp: lie chooses the head 
quarters, and appoints the villages for 
the generals of the array’s quarters : he 
appoints a proper placd for the en- 
campment of the train of artillery ; he 
conducts foraging parties, as likewise 
the troops to cover tnem against assaults, 
and has a share in regulating the winter 
quarters and cantonments. 

Quart ER- s/q|7J (hSton d deux bouts, 
Fr.) an old military weapon, made of 
strong even wood, bigger and heaiier 
than a pike : it is feet long betw'een 
the ferrules thaj keep fast the two pikes 
of iron stuck into the ends of the staffi 
Quarter, in thamanege, as to work 
from Quarter to quarter, is to ride a, 
horse three times in upon the first of the 
four lines of u square; then, changing 
your hand, to ride him three times upon 
the .second; and so to the third and 
fourth; always changing hands, and 
observing the same order. 

Qvar- 
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QvAnttTL-whrdwfr is the motion by 
vhich the front of u body of men is 
turned round to where the flank stood^ 
by takinn! a quarter of a circle. 

QUAUTKRING troopg, is to pro- 
vide (hem with rpiarters. 

QUARTKRON, (one, Fr.) a quar- 
teroon ; one born of a white man and a 
mulatto w'oman, or of a mulatto man 
and a white womiin. 

QUARTIDJ, Fr, the fourth day of 
the decade according to the distribution 
of the French republican year. 

ARTIER, Fr, For its general 
acroptatiou se^ Quarters. 

Quartiku de cant(mnem€nt,Vr, any 
spiice or extent of country in which 
troops are cantoned. 

Quartikr de precaution, Fr. a camp 
which is establislied on one of the chief 
roads or leading avenues of a besieged 
or masked place, for the purpose of 
iutercopring any succours or provisions 
that might be brought to relieve it. 

Qvartikr d*an sicf^e, Fr. a station 
taken, or uu encampnient made in one 
of the leading avenues to a besieged 
town or place. When the quarlier dhm 
tiege was commanded by a general ofH- 
cer, during the I'rencli monardiy, it 
wtts called quarlier du Rui, the ting’s 
qoartei $. 

QuAKTirns dc siige^ Fr. the differ- 
«fit spots or placi'^s within the lines 
which are orcuniotl Ijy troops that are 
encamped under the firders of a ge- 
neral oflicer, subordinate to the com- 
mander in chief, Tliese quarters must 
be on the flihiks or wings, and on the 
center of the lines. 

QUARriER des vivres, Fr. the park 
(sf stores, provisions, &c. anyplace where 
the stores and proiisions of an army 
arc deposited. 

Qvartiisr d’Aiwr, Fr. winter ouar- 
ters. Count dc Turpin has written [ 
largely upon this subject. Sec Essai | 
imr tArt de la Gucm ; likewise, Suite 
de ia Science de la Guerre, torn. iv. p. 
170 . 

Qvarticii de rafraichmemens, Fr. 

, those places are so called in which 
fro^ are permitted to halt and lake up 
their ipiarters for any |>eriod, during a 
eampiugn. 

Quartisr defourrage, Fr. foraging 
||(tajrtier8. When the active operations 
of a oampaigu are necessarily inter- { 


rupted by the inclemency of the season, 
means are adopted to lessen the heavy 
expencesof w'inter quarters, by leniain- 
ing a certain time in foraging quariei s. 
A wise general will take care to live as 
long as hd can upon his enemy’s coun- 
try, in order to draw as iittie as possi- 
ble from his ow'ii. 

Quartirr du Roi, ou du General, 
Fr. head quarters, or the spot where rhe 
king or commander in chief resides. 
When an army takes up its ground in 
low marshy places, &c. the royal or 
head quarters are marked out in the 
most advantageous manner, so as to 
have the king’s or general’s person se- 
cure. When an army went into action 
or stood in battle array, it was custo- 
mary among the French to say, Lc quar- 
lier du lioi eet partout, the king’s sta- 
tion is every whore. Nevertheless it 
w‘as always judged prudent not to ex- 
pose the royal person, or the com- 
mander in chief, too much. On this 
principle, head quarters were always 
established in a place which was sur- 
rounded by the best troops, and w*as 
supported by epau laments on the right 
mid left, with the addition of a rear 
guard. Since the revolution these ur- 
rmigemeiits have been much changed. 
It cannot, however, be uniutere&ting 
to give a general outline of what was 
practised during the monarchy. The 
quarlier da Roi or head quarters, w hen 
a low'll w'as besieged, were always lixed 
out of the reucli of ordnance, and in a 
village that was w'ell secured by en- 
trenchiucnts. Before the cannonade 
commenced, it was usual for the be- 
sieged to ascertain the exact station of 
head quarters, that their (ire midit not 
be directed towards them ; nor did the 
real iissault of the town take place from 
that direction. Wherever tlie king, or, 
ill ins absence, the commander in chief 
took up his quartei's, tlie camp assumed 
its name from Uiat particular spot or 
village*. 

Quartier gcniral de la tranclue, 
Fr. head quarters, or principal station 
of the trenches. That spot is so called 
in which th^ commanding ofbeer of the 
trendies tak^s post, aiid tq which di re- 
ports of progress, &c. are, fropi time 
to time, conveyed. ' When the siege i» 
soinewliat advanced, it is usual to fix 
tlus quarter, near the outlet of the lust 
* parallel 
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parallel which leads to the head ot* the 
saps, ill the priucipal line of attack. 

Quahtikr d^assembieCf Fr. the 
ground on which troops assemble to 
coininence their military routes, or to 
be otherwise prepared for active opera- 
tions. 

t/71 Quartier bien retranchc, Fr. a 
quarter that is well entrenched. 

U/i Quartier Fr. quarters 

taken possession of by force. 

Cffficicrs dc Quartier, Ft\ officers 
who were upon duty for three months, 
or during the space of one quarter of h 
year. This term was used in the old 
French service, to distinguish such offi- 
cers from those who did duty through- 
out the year. 

Eire dc Quartier, Fr» to be upon 
duty for three months. « 

Quartier gtntraux, Fr. general 
head quarters. 

QuARTiER-»ia//re, Fr. quarter-mas- 
ter. 'riiis term, with respect to foreign 
troops, corres[)onds with nmrcchaL des 
logis in a French infantry coqis.* 

QUARTIER-mai^re, Fr, The situa- 
tion of quartier-maitre amnn| the 
French, corresponds with that of a re- 
gimental paymaster in the Uritish ser- 
vice. Among the Germans he holds 
the rank of captain. The French also 
call him quartier^nmitre tresorier. When 
he is first appointed, he receives the 
rank of lieutenant, and after a certain 
number of years, holds that of captain. 
He never does any sort of military duty, 
or, to use a French phrase, II west pas 
en hatailU, He generally rises from the 
ranks. . 

Quarti ER-M(es^rc-Gc 7 icra/,Fr. quar- 
ter -master -general. Among foreign 
troops the same as mar'tchal general des 
^is in the old French service. There 
is a quarter-raaster-general in the Turk- 
ish service, whose immediate duty is to 
mark out the ground of encampment, 
the instant he has received orders to that 
purpose from the grand Vizir, or, in his 
absence, from the seraskier, who is the 
general in ordinary, and who is always 
with the army, whether the Grand 
Vizir be present or not. 

Quartier, Fr. * This word is also 
used by the French in many other sig- 
iiilicatioiis, viz.— 

Mettre, donn€r Valarme au Quar- 
tz ru, Fr. to give the alarm yi quarters. 


This is either done by the enemy’s ad- 
vanced posts, or designedly contrived 
to keep sbldiers on the alert. 

Vonner Qua rt i er, Fr. to give quar* 
ter. See Reprisaillcr. 

Prendre Quartier, Fr. to take 
quarter, or to surrender at discretion. 

Dtmander Quartier, Fr. to ask 
quarter, or to throw one's self on the 
mercy of a conqueror. 

Ne point fuhe dc Quartier, Fr. to 
give no quarter, or to put to the sword. 

Officicr dc Quartier, iV. the officer 
who, during tlie old government .of 
France, did duty for three months in 
the French guards. 

Promettre Quartier, Fr. to pro- 
mise quarter, or to spare the life of an 
onemv that surrenders at discretion. 

QUATRE, Fr. four. 

To QUELL, to crush, to subdue. 
Military force is sometimes resorted to 
by the civil magistracy to quell riots^ 
tcc. In which case, the riot-act must 
be read by a justice of the peace, and 
if the* rioters or insurgients do not dis- 
perse, the magistrate may order tlie of- 
ficer to do his duty, by firing, &c. upon 
them. When military law has been 
proclaimed, there is not any necessity 
for this preliminary caution. 

Vider nne QUEHELLE, Fr. an ex- 
pression among the Fren^, which is 
used when tvvo peraons meet to detep- 
mine their quarrel by fighting witb 
sword or pistol. They also say prendre 
quereile pour quelqu^itn, to take up the 
cause ot another man, and to fight it 
out against those who may have injured 
or offended him. 

Querelee (TAllemandy Fr. an ex- 
pression used among the French, to 
signify a drunken quarrel. 

Querelees, Fr. quarrels, feuds, &c. 

To go in QUEST of an enenn/y to 
send out vedettes, patroles, &c. for die 
purpose of ascertaining an auemy’s mo- 
tions. • 

QUERRY.— S^e Equerry. 

QUETE, Fr. This word iiuans life* 
rally in quest. In the days of ancient 
chivalry, the different journies whirli 
were performed by knights newly re^ 
ceived, 'either on their way to or from 
some grand tournament or grand festi- 
val, which ^s connected with the or- 
> der, w^ere said to he made quSte. ft 
also signified (in our opinion more ap- 
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^propriately), the excursions which were 
unoertaken by the knights, when they 
went in quest of sonic brother knight 
who had fallen into the bands of an 
enemy. The whole dress and ti*avelling 
equipage of one of these knights were 
very plain, and their manner of living 
extremely frugal. They were also re- 
uiarkaliie for their sobriety. All their 
ainbitKNi went to the discovery of the 
object for which they were in quest, 
J'iiey were sometimes a whole year on 
one of the^e adventurous excursions; 
at the expiration of wliich they rctum- 
eef and gave & faithful account, at a 
meeting of their brother knights, of all 
they had seen or done^ The Frcncli 
writer, from whom we have extracted 
this article, concludes it in the follow- 
ing curious manner. 

** There are still men to be found 
who make it their business to go in 
dialler en quite ; but their object 
IS to rob and murder on the highway, 
by stopping iiioifcnsire travellers. There 
are others again, who insinuate them- 
selves into the good graces of iiuncst 
and industrious indlvUluals, for no 
other purpose than that of plundering 
‘ them eventually. Hence tlie origin of 
Chevaliers d* Industrie, But to return 
to our authority, the knights describf'd 
in this article, neither plundered coiu- 
jQUiiity by infesting the public roads, 
nop murdered for the sake of gain.” 

QUEUE, from the French, which 
signilies tail; an appendage tiiat every 
British soldier is directed to wear in lieu 
of a club. Regimental tails are ordered 
to be nine indies long; uiuoug the 
guards they are fourteen. 

QUEUE D’ARONDE, a corruption 
of Queue d'Yronde, It signiliesu piece 
of wood which is so made that it ri;sen> 
bles at each end a swallow's tail. 

Queue d*Y/ondi\ ou d^YroJidclle, Fr. 
See Swallow's Tail. 

Queue d*u7i b^aillon, Fr. the rear 
or serre-iile of a battalion, when it is 
countermarclied by iilis; the front liles 
passing to the veap* 

• Queue du Camp, Fr. literally means 
the tail or exti'einity of the camp. It 
is the line which is drawn in the rear of 
the camp, and whidi is directly oppo- | 
site to the one in front, cabled the liead 
of the camp. 

Queub dt JPaon, Fr. literally means | 
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a peacock's tail. It is used in architec- 
ture, to signify the diiferent compart- 
ments or spfices which, in a circular fi- 
gure, spread gradually from the center 
to the circumference. 

Queue*^ d queucy Fr, one after ano- 
ther. 

Eire d la Queue, Fr, to be behind, 
or in the rear. 

Avoir t'ennemi cn Queue, Fr. to have 
the enemy close at one's heels. 

Queue dc la ti'anchcCy Fr. that part 
wdiere the opening of u trench first 
commences, and where the men are co- 
vered from the lii-e of the besieged. See 
Tail of the Trenches, 

QUIBEUON, or Quihron^ a small pe- 
ninsula of France, in Bretagne, in tlie 
bislioprick of Vnnncs, and to the north 
of Belleisle; as also a small island called 
the Point of Quiberon, separated from 
the peninsula by a channel, and tlm sea 
nvxt it is tailed the Bay of Quiberon. 
This spot has been rendered remarkable 
by the expedition which took place in 
June, XPJb, Upwards of JOOO regular 
troops (composed mostly of Ficnch emi- 
grants that had served abroad, with the 
ill-juilgcd addition of some French pri- 
soners, taken out of Englisli gaols) were 
landed upon the coast. Tills force was 
intended as a co*-operation with the in- 
surgents of La Vendee, and was after- 
wards to have been increased by the de- 
scent of an Fiiiglish army, under the 
command of the Karl of Moira. Ills 
lordship had, indeed, already been in- 
structed to detach a covering body for 
that purpose; but the British did not 
land, having been driven from tlie 
French coast by stress of weather. We 
tliink it right lu observe, on this occa- 
sion, that a direct invasion of France, 
by the Brilisli, was not w'ithiii the plan 
of this unfortunate expedition, nor with- 
in tlie intentions of liie worthy noble- 
man, when he volunteered a .service, 
which ultimately cost him so many per- 
sonal sacrilices. 

QUICK, with celerity. It forms the 
cautionary part of a wrord of command 
when troops are ordered to move in 
jquick time ; as Quick— March. 

QUICK Step, or jHiiick Time, is 108 
steps of 50 indies each, or 2T0 feet in a 
minute, and is the step used in all filings 
of divisions. 

QUlCKEST-5/fp, or Quickest Tune, 
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is lao steps of 30 inches enoh, or 300 
feet ill a inimite. In this step all wheel- 
ings are performerj* as also the doublinirs 
up of divisions, and their increase or di- 
niinution in front. ^ 

in laboratory rvorhs. 

See Laiiouatojiy. 

QUIKriSM, apathy, indifference. 

QUIETISM K, Fr. the state of those 
persons who did not take an acthepart 
in the French revolution. 

QUIE ITSTE, Fr. a man who did not 
meddle with the revolution. 

QUIETUS, a term used in public ac- 
counts, signifving a complete settlement 
between individuals and the govern- 
ment hy which tlicy have been employ- 
ed. Until this lias taken place, no pub- 
lic accountant can be secure in the en- 
joyment of one farthing he has earned; 
nor are his heirs exempt from the visi- 
tation of an exchequer writ. Nulliwi 
iemptri occurrit rrgi. 

QUILLON, F/;. the cross-bar of the 
hilt of a sword. 

QUILTTNUr ^rape-shot, in fiuflnery. 
See Laboratory, and To make Grape 
Shot. 

QUIXeUNX, (guinmicr, Fr.) an 
ancient order of battle, in whit h the le- 
gion stood with file or more fronts up- 
on different lines, with intermediate dis- 
tances. This formation was somewhat 
similar to a chess-board. 

QUINQU ANGULAR, having five 
corners or angles. 

QTJINTAINE, ? an Instrument used 

QUIN TIN, 3 in the ancient prac- 
tice of tilting. It consisted of an up- 
sight post (Ml the top of which a cro'is 
post turned upon a })ivot; at one end of 
the cross-post was a broad board, and 
at the other a hag of sand. Tiie prac- 
tice was to ride against the hoard wnli 
a lance, and at such speed, as to pass 
by before the sand-bag could strike the 
tilter on the hack. This word signifies 
the same as pal^ poteait, or jaqueJtiart, 
Tlie latter word, according to the Dio- 
i ionnairede TAcadr.mie Francaise, means 
a man iu complete armour. It is also 
used l)y way of derision. 

QUINTAL, Fr. one hundred weight. 
The quintal varies ili different places, 
according as the pound consists of more 
or fewer ounces. The English quintal 
is 112 pounds, and is divided into qnar- j 
ters. 


QUINTANA, Lat, Among the Ro- 
mans, the quiiituiia signiiicd that part 
of an ciicampinenr, where the sutlers 
and camp followers, remained. The 
Tiiiks imitate this mode of encamp- 
ment to this day. 

QUINTE, Fr»' a low thrust in fen- 
cing, delivered at the outside of the po- 
sition, with the nails turned up, as in 
low carte. When this thrust is forced 
over the blade from the guard iu carte, 
it is termed tlancoiuulo. 

QUINTJDI, Fr. the fifth day of the 
decade in the French republican year. . 

QIjTNTTJPLF; fivefold. 

(^UIlllTlvS. In ancient Rome, tli« 
common citizens were so called, as dis- 
tinguished from the soldiery. 

To QU IT, to leave, to abandon.*-* 
•This word is variously Used in military 
phraseology, \ iz. 

7b Q u r r your post, ? to rcti re w ith- 

7b (iuiT your ranks, 3 out having re- 
ceived any previous Order for that pur- 
pose, from a station entrusted to your 
care. Any officer or soldier who, during 
the heat of an engagement, shall quit 
his rank<, may ho shot, orollicrvvise dis- 
patched upon the spot. A sentry who 
quits his post before he i.s regularly re- 
lieved, is ordered to suffer death, or such 
other punishment as may heinllicied hy 
a general court-martial. 

Quit yimr Arms, a word of com- 
mand which is not used, having been 
replaced by that of Vile Arms. It for- 
merly signified to lay down the inus- 
qnel-;; at which order, the soldiers 
grounded their arms, then stood up and 
remained till they were directed to faco 
About, when they inarched clear 
: of their pieces, and disjjcrsed. On the 
! heat of the drum, they ran to their arni^ 

I with a hu/'/a; the ollicers having their 
I swords drawn, and holding the point 
1 upwards. 

! To Qri r the a Place, ( 

1 donner hi Hit^ed^nne Vfacc, Fr.) to leave 
' the (lifibrent posityins which have been 
; taken for the purpose of reducing a gar- 
I rison, in a fortified place, to the iieres.si- 
! ty of surrendering, or of storming it, 

1 and to withdrmv the troops that ha\e 
i invested it. 

! QUITl’ANCE, Fr, receipt, acquit- 
' tance. * 

j QuiTTANcr dr, finance, Vr. a term for- 
! nicrly used among the French, to cx- 
6 A presi 
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press any sum pufei iuro the kiiig^s trea- \ 
sury, for un :ip|W)intnient or place. I 

quirrKR, fv. to quit. < 

QuiTfJsit t\^pccy Fr. figiiralivdy to 1 
leave the profession of arms. ] 

QUrVlsU, a ease lor arrows. t 

QUl vvoc 'f ) Fr. lirerally, who lives < 
Qui va In > there? Wluj goes there? 
Qv I est Id ‘ff 3 Who is there ? lenns < 
used by the French sentries when they 
c:hallcnge. They correspond with our 
word. Who comes there? 

Eire sur leQvi I'irc, Fr. to be upon 
the alert* 

' Qtfi trap* cmhrnsse mnl elreinf, Fr. 
the man who undertakes too much, cal- 
culates badly. It literally sigiiilles, he 
who embraces too much, binds or c(m- 
iiccts badly. This proverb is much 
Used among the French, and compre- 
hends a serious lesson to those u imld- 
he great generals and ollicers, who false- 
ly imagine, that military reputation con- 
sists in rank only. 

A QUIZ, This cant w ord is frequent- 
ly used as a substantive to dQaciibo a 
strange, out of the way character. It is 
a term of ridicule. 

To Quiz. A cant word much in use 
among fashionable bucks or blades, as 
Certain creatures are called. It signifies 
to turn another into ridicule, by some 
allusion t(i his dress or muTiiiers, some 
ironical word or quaint expression. In 
other terms, to lake unwarrantable li- 
berties v\lth the natural defects, or 
harmless habits of unodciidiiig indivi- 
duals. This absurd and cliildish prac- 
ticcj (whirl# grows out of ignorance, is 
supported by privileged assumption, and 
ought to be discouraged b^ cvtrv sensi- 
ble man) has sometimes found its way 
into the Bi itisli army. We need scarce* 
ly add, that it 1ms frequently been the 
Cause of the most serious quarrels, and 
is always contrary to good order and 
discipline. Commf iiding oiHcers should, 
on all occasions, fxert their authority, 
wlicnever there appears the least ten- 
dency to this uninihi.ly, unoiFicer-like, 
and ungeiitleman-like custom. It ought 
constiintly to be remembered, that the 
intliiencc of evil is much stronger upon 
ihe commonalty of mankind, than that 
of good. If an oilicer suffer himself to 


be quizzed by a brother officer, he will, 
by degrees, become ridiculous to the 
soldiers; and if he resent it, as he ought 
to do in primo limine^ by a manly ex- 
planation with the weak fool who at- 
tempts to be witty, without possessing 
one spark of real wit, it is more than 
probable, that much ill blood will be 
engendered between them. The Arti- 
cles of War have, in some degree, pro- 
; vided against this evil. In Sect. VII. 
Art. li it is there specifically stated. 
That no officer, non-commissioned offi- 
cer, or soldier, shall use any reproacli- 
ful or provoking speeches or gestures to 
another, upon pain, if an oflicer, of be- 
ing pul in arrest (or if a non-commis- 
sitined oflicer, or a soldier, of being im- 
prisoned) and of asking paidon of the 
party olfended, in the picsenci' of his 
commanding officer. 

ylQUrZZEll, a creature who, without 
pos^sessing any real wit or humour, af- 
fects to turn others into ridicule, by an 
insolent affectation of tlie talent. Tiic 
generally found among fashion- 
able young men, which (to use u very 
common, vela very apposite expression) 
has more money than wit, plumes itself 
upon birth or connexion, and endea-* 
vours to make up by noise, turbulence, 
and privileged contradiction, what it 
wants ill real knowledge and solid un- 
derstanding. It is sometimes seen at a 
military mess, and about tlie purlieus of 
St, .Tames^s. 

QUO IL, in gunnery, a rope laid round 
ill a ring, one turn over another. 

I QUOINS, in architecture, denote the 
corners of brick or stone walls. 

QUOIN, (^coiw, Fr.) ii wedge used to 
I lay under the breech of a gun, to raise 
or depress the metal. 

I ‘•QUOIT, the ancient discus— an 
Olympic game, still practised in some 
parts of England. It consists in throw- 
ing u large iron ring, to a considerable 
distance, at an iron peg, driven into the 
ground. 

quotient, in arithmetic, the 
number resulting from the division of a 
greater number by a smaller, and which 
shews liow' often the smaller, or the di- 
visor, is contained in the greater or di- 
vidend* 
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R AI3TNET, formerly a name given to distinguished into exterior, wterior, 
a small sort of ordnance between a iique, and right radius. I'he tiiree for- 
• falconet and a base, about one inch and mcr are noticed each under its initial 
, a half diameter in the bore, live feet six letter. The latter is a perpendicular 
inches long, and 300 pounds in weight, line dniwii from the center ot a polygon 
loaded with six ounces of powder, and to the exterior side, 
carrvjiig a shot one inch and three- RAFl’INAGE, i'r. a term used by 
eighths in diameter. the Freuch to express the operation 

KACilAT du pain, Fr. a certain pe- through which saltpetre passes after it 
ciiniary allowance w'liich w'as made in has been boiled once. The literal 
the old French service, to the officers of meaning is refinement; tlic act of 
each cumpany for the surplus rations cleansing any tiling from recrementiir 
of ammunition bread that were left in tious matter, 
the purveyor’s hands. The same rule HA FFl N Eir, FV. to refine, 

exists in our service, when troops are ill RAFFINOIR, Fr. a wooden cask, 
camp or barracks. * or copper vessel in wliich saltpetre is de- 

RACINE, Fr. See Root, posited after it has been boiled once. It 

RACLOlll, Fr, a scraper. It is usually remains thirty minutes, after 

used in the artillery to cleanse out mor- which it is Jet out through u cock hxed 
tars. for that purpose at the bottom of the 

RACOLER, Fr. to entice men to en- vessel, 
list. RAFRAICIITR, Fr. to cool; to 

RACOLEUR, Fr. a crimp, a bringer spiinge; as rajraickir (c canort^ to spunge 
of recruits, one who entices others to a cannon. 

enlist. Men of this description are to Rafiiaiciiir une place, Tt. to sue- 
be found in all countries where military' cour a place by sending in fresh troops 
establishments prevail. ** and provisions. 

RACORDEJMENT, Fr, this word is Rai kaichir des troupe^ Fr, toal- 
derived from worder, which, in French low troops to repose; likewise to sup- 
architecturc, sigiiities to join two piccc> ply them with fresh provisions, 
of buildjng on one surface, or to unite RAFRAICIilSSKMENS, Fr. This 
un old building with a new one. word literally signifies refresliineiits. It 

HADE, Fr. road for ships to ride is used in a inilitury sense among the 
in ; road for anchoring. * French, for cantonments or quarters of 

RADEAITX, Fr. rafters. They are repose, after troops have been much on 
frequently used in sieges, for the pur- service. It also means fresh stores and 
pose of crossing ditches, &c. Chevalier provisions for the army. 

Folard enters largely into the nature of RAFF, or species hf floating bridge, 
these rafters, particularly in his 4th vo- ( radf^uur, Fr.) a lyachine which is rea- 
iume, page (37. See Raft. dily constructed, and is used for the 

RADIOMETER, ( radiomttre, Fr.) passage of troops over rivers or ground 
This instrument is sometimes called that may be overflowed. It consists of 
Jacob’s staff, baton dc Jacob. It is a certain number of planks that arc 
used by some to takb tlie sun’s altitude, fastened together, and form a sort of 
and by others to ascertain elevations at flat deck or barge, upon which men and 
sea. light artillery* may be embarked. 

RADIUS, the semi-diameter of a ijaflts are also used by miners, when 
^^rcle, In fortification, thew radius is the fosses arc full, that they may he 
* • 6A 2 able 
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able to fairy on their works ut the foot 
of the revetf meiit bflomimir to tlie bas- 
tion, Wiiicli they 1 ki\c dll Cf lions to blow 

M. Piiiiipcs made use of rafls with 
cori'-idcrahle adi untni^e in IT'in, w!icn 
he £'iid;!ed the ?.iaiqiiis do (’iu'.ieiet (o 
pass the riier Iser, after be bad been 
forced to ev;\enle Inuelliiiiicn, at tjie 
head of 1'1C)0 men. Wlieii llanml.al 
resolved to cross the iJione, (a Iar..e 
river in France, w bich risiis in Mount 
Foiir.rbe, on I he confines of Sw it zeriand, 
and falls by scver.il jnontbs into the 
Meditcrraiu'iln,)'aiid found it ex[)cdieul 
to take his elephants with him, he cun- 
Btriictcd a quantity of double rafts, and 
f;iFectcd bis yjurpoM'. 

liufli are preferable to boats or 
bargc.s, on account of the case with 
which tliey may I f put together, Tlie 
Swedes, who call thi-se lafts jivaams, 
make ufc of them on every occasion, 
and tliry unite the si’vrral pieces by 
mtans of a frame. Ch(,va!ier Folaid 
does not hesitate to give a preference 
to the rafts, over bridges constructed 
on boats. V'ct the French author, from 
whose work we ha.e extracted this ar- 
ticle, expresses his doubt by saying, 
that a bridge of beats seems to Ijiiu to 
be better calculated to resist the cur- 
rent of a rapid UNcr, thuti any raft can 
possibly be, “ Nevertheless,” continues 
the same authm*, “ the opinion of such 
a man as Chevalier Folard is nnqiies- 
tioinibly great; uiid the example of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who cxceiled 
in every of movement winch as 
connected wiili tlie passage of rivers, 
Ike. is still more powerful.” 

The modern F'rcnch are so convinced 
of the necessity rif these cons* ruction*^, 
(call them rafts, or pontoonv, or by any 
other name,) trial they have esliibfislied 
two regular battalions, for the purpose 
of being employed on that si'ccinc ser- 
vice. Jn the l.ist^ printed clut .idUtairc 
ile or inipeiial ariiiV list, we 

find the following distribution id' a corps 
under the appellation of hatai/hm dc 
pontonnlcrSy or battalion of punioiicers. 
These battalions are divided into first 
and second, and consist each of the fol- 
lowing ofVucrs : 

Chtf dc balaillon, copnnundant, or 
colonel cominainiaiit. 

Quart ier-Muiirc Trhoricrj or pay- 
master. 


uidjiidant-Major, or major, 
j Adjudnnt, adjiituiit. 

Chirurgien Aide Major, assistant 
surgeon inajwr. 

tSous Aide Major, deputy assistant 
fcurueonMiajor. 

y (\i plains of companies belonging to 
the first class. 

B Ditto ditto belonging to the second 
class. 

B 1 jcntcnaiits of the first, class. 

B j)ii«o of tlie second class, 

RAF'rFiilS, (sofivianx, vhevrom, Fr.) 
are pieces of tiinher, which standing 
by pairs on tlie reason (u- lalr-ing-pii'civ 
meet iii an imtilc at ific top, and form 
the roof of a building. 

If is a rule m building, that no raf- 
ters shunid stand lartlier than I'J mehc.s 
from one anotlier: and as to ihclr si/es 
and scantlings, it is piovidid by act of 
parliament, that principal ral'u'is, from 
12 feet fj inches to J4 feet (i inclieslong, 
be 5 inches broad at the top, and 8 it 
the boUom, and C inches ilnck : those 
from ,11 feci f> inches to 18 feet 6 inches 
long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 

7 inehc.s at the. top, and 7 inches thick ; 
and those from IB feet 6 inches, to 21 
i’cet () inches, to be 10 inches broad at 
the foot, B at the top, anrl G thick.— 
Single rafters, 8 feet in length, must 
have 4 J inches, and in their square. 
Those of 9 feet long, must be 5, and 4 
inches square*. 

RAGF.-PDTES, Fr, Tndlan soldiers, 
who, during ilie days of ihe Emperor 
Tumeilaiic, were supposed to be invin- 
cible, According to P. Catron, a l'’iench 
writer, .tfie Haspoutes and Jia^i'pules 
mean ihc same people. 

IIA.IA1I, InU. This word means 
king. The Rajahs are generally tri- 
butary to the Mogul, but are sulTcrcd 
to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment. 

RAJAPOf)TE.S Ind. a tribe of 
Hindoos, hiit of various dcnoiniuations. 
They arc soldiers by piofession, and the 
most warlike of the Hindoos. They 
rank next to the Dramiii.s. See Orme*s 
Ilistorv of the Carnatic, pages (i, and 40. 

RAIE, Vr. jiropeily means u seam, 
fill row, streak. , 

RAlNUKJi, Fr. a groove. 

RATS, Fr. a spoke of a wheel. 

2b RAISE 'irwjw. SecLsvY. 

2b Raise u plan a fortress, is to 
' , measure 
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inea'iure with cords and ,s;ebiUGtrictil in- 'j 
fttrciucnis, the length oi* the lines, and 
the cK|>ririty of the angles, that by 
Iviiuv. ing the length, brradLh, and thick- 
iiCiS of all the different parts of a for- 
tilication, it nuiy be re|nvseipred upon 
p.iner, so as to lliid out its advantages 
and di^dflvantiigcs. I 

RAISON, /»>. 'riiis word is used by I 
the French, in a mathematical sense, to ! 

the I elation winch one niiinlier | 
has to another, ai-d, in general, that | 
which exists between one quantity and j 
another. The term is distinguished into ■ 
raiiion arUhmHirjiLC^ or arithmetical rea- j 
sonim.;^; niid niison geiwiclritjue, or geo- : 
inetiical reasoning. French carpenters i 
likewise use the term, to slievv that | 
pieces of wood, &c. are properly laid, 
VIZ. Des pihrs de hoU en Itur I'aison. 

HAI^LIEMFM, 1>. rallying point.* 
It is sonirtimcb written ralimcnt. 

Mot (k Rai.li KMRN’r, /A*, n word or 
rountpr-)jgii, wlncli is given to out-posts, 
and to seiitricb that are stationed be- 
yond the lines. , 

Point, dc llALLirMr:^/r, Fr. the ral- 
lying point; any spot particularly mark- 
ed out, to which troops are directed to 
repair in cases of discomfiture or sur- 
prize. 

liALIiUMEII, F)\ to light up again, 
to rekindle, to renew. 

HALLY, one of the bugle horn 
soundings. 

, To Rallv, (Rallicr, Fr.) to bring 
troops back to order that have been 
dispersed. 

IIALLYING, ill war, re-establish- 
ing, or forming together again, troops 
broken and put to ilight. 

To HAM, to drive willi violence, as 
with a battering ram. 

To Ham dozen, to force any filing 
downwards, or to lill with any thing 
driven liaril together, ua in the charge 
of fj re-arms. 

Ram dozen Cartridge, ik word of com- 
mand wliicli is used in tlie platoon ex- 
ercise. See Manual. 

Battering Ram, in antiquity, n mili- 
tary engine used to batter and boat 
down tlic walls of places besieged. 

The battering i;am was of tvfo sorts, 
the one rude and plain, 4he other com- 
pound. The former seems to have been 
no more than a great beam, which the 
sioldiers bore on their arms and shoul- 

. 1 • i 


<iers, and with one end of it, by main 
force, assailed the walls. The compound 
ram is thus described by Josephus: it 
ia a vast beam, like llie mast of a ship, 
strengthened at one end with a head of 
iron, sometliing resembling that of a 
ram, whence it took its name. This 
was hung by the middle with ropes to 
another be»m, which lay across two 
po<-t9, and lianging thus equally ba- 
lanced, it w'us by a great number of 
men drawn backwards and pushed for- 
wards, striking the wall wiili its iron 
head. 

Plutarch informs us, that Mark Ati- 
thony, :n tlic Parthian w'ar, made use 
of a ram bO feet long: and Vitruvius 
(ells us, that they were soinetiines 106, 
and 120 feet long: to this perhaps the 
force and sti eiigtli of the engine was in 
a great measure owing. The ram at one 
time was managed by a whole century 
of soldiers; and they, being exhausted, 
were seconded by anoibcr ceiKury ; so 
that it played continually, and without 
any internnssiou. 

The momentum of a battering ram 
23 inches in diameter, 180 feet long, 

. with a head of cast iron of one tun and 
a half, the whole ram, with its iron 
hoops, A'C. weighing 41,112 pounds, 
and moving by the united strength of 
1000 men, will be only equal to that of 
a ball of S6 pounds, when shot point 
blank from a c:-innon. 

Rx^MADAN, Fr. a month so called 
among the Turks, dining which period 
they observe fast days. 

HAi'IASSK, Fr. a sont of sledge, in 
which travellers arc conveyed from tfie 
tops of inouiitains that uic covered 
with snow. 

RAM ASS RR, Fr. to collect, to get 
together. On a rantnr.st lout ce qu^oii a 
pu frouver dc soldalb', they got as many 
soldiers together as they could. 

RAMASSE, Fr. galhered together, 
collected. I'his wprd is likewise used 
to distinguish men that arc hastily 
raised and embodied, from soldiers who 
have been regularly disciplined, viz.— 
Ce ne sont pas des troupes re glees, ce sont 
des gens ramasses; they are not re^ulu/ 
troops, but persons hastily got together. 

Ramassc, Fr. strong, vigorous. Un 
hnmtne ruimssh, a strong athletic man. 
Raznasse, in this sense, agrees with the 
English word tight-built, chick-set, 

RA- 
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RAMAZAN. See Ramadan. 

RAMBKRGK, I'r. an advice boat. 

RAMK, t'r. an our. It is likewise 
called Ariron, 

Ballc Ramet, Ft\ cross-bar shot. 

HAMEAUX (Ic la mine, Fr. branches 
bcioiiKiiip to a mine. See Galleiiv. 

RAMMER, an instrument used for 
driviiia; duwii stones or piles iijto the 
ground in military works; or for beat- 
ing tiic earth, in order to render it more 
solid for a foundation. 

Rammer, or RAMKOixy* a gun, the 
ramrod or gun-slick; a rod used in 
charging a gni», to drive home the pow- 
der and shot, as also the wad, which 
keeps the shot from rolling out. I'hc 
rummer of a piece of artillery, is a cy- 
linder of wood, whose diameter and 
length are each equal to the diameter of 
the shot., with a handle fixed to it, at 
the end of which is another cylinder, 
covered with lujnlj-skin, so as to fit the 
guu exactly, and called a sponge : it is 
used to clean the piece before and after 
it is fired. The ramrod of a miis^iiet is 
one entire piece of iron. The ramrod 
was formerly called scowrer. 

RAMNENSIS, one of the three 
mounted centurite or centuries Mhicli 
were formed by Romulus. Tliey re- 
tained the appellation of the thi ee first 
tribes, consi.sting of the Ruinnusians, 
the Tatians, and the Liu eres. 

RAMPART, {Hamper t, rampier, Fr.) 
an elevated piece of ground, or a great 
massy bank of earth raised about a 
place to resist the enemy's great shot, 
and cover tlic buildings. A parapet is 
rsdsed upon this bank or elevation 
which Irxikb towards the country. It 
is generally about three fathom high, 
and ten or twelve thick ; but this de- 
pends ui>on the quantity of earth wdiich 
imiy be taken out of the ditch, and can- 
not be otherwise disposed of. A ram- 
pert with half moons has advantages 
iroin being low, bqpause the musquets 
of the besieged ciin belter reach the 
bottom of the ditch; hut cure must be 
taken, that it is not commanded by the 
covert-way. A rampart ought lo be 
^sloped on* both sides; that is, the mass 
of earth which composes the lampart, 
ought always to he larger at bottom 
than at top; more or less s<a, according 
to the nature of theeaith: it should be 
broad enough to allow the pnssmg of 


|| wagons and cannon, independent of tho 

S et which is raised on it. As the 
^ , of which the rampart is com- 

I posed, is taken from the outside of it 
(because by so doing the rampert and 
the foss£ arc made at the same time), 
it follows, that their several proportions 
must depend upon one another; for 
since the rampert is made of a certain 
size, the fosse must be dug deep enough 
to supply earth for the rampart, the pa- 
rapet, and the esplanade. Sentinels 
are regularly distributed round the ram- 
parts, and pieces of heavy ordnance are 
planted, at given distances, for the prO'* 
tectioii of the place. 

RAMPE ou Feyitc cxtrhrtemcnt douce 
quontfait le long dcs talus des I'amparts, 
Fr. a slope, or decliviiy, wliicli is ex- 
^tremely irradual along the talus of ram- 
parts. These slopes contain two toises 
in breadth, and arc cut upon the interior 
talus. They are marie, according to 
circumsiancefi and the exigencies of the 
place, sometimes within the angle of 
the rarppart, opposite to the entrance 
into thr^ bastion, when the latter is full; 
sometimes along the Hanks, or at the 
Hanked angle w hen the bastion is empty. 
Pieces of ordnance, ammunition, &c. 
ore conveyed up these slopes to the 
embrasure.i of the* raiufjarts. 

KAMI'S, (Ra/upcs, Fr.) in fortiuca- 
tion, arc sloping coinmu]ucutiQn.s, or 
ways of very gentle ascent, leading from 
the inward area, or lower part of a work, 
to the rampart or higher part of it. 

lift urn RAMROD. See Platoon. 
Exercise under Manual. 

RAMS-llORNS, in forlirication, are 
a kind of low works made in the ditch, 
of a circular arc; they w'cre invented by 
M. Belidor, and serve instead of te- 

liANCHEU, Fr. a sort of ladder 
which is maile of wooden pegs, and 't% 
used on various occasions. 

RAN CON, Fr. ransom. It was 
likewise the name of an old French wea- 
pon, consisting of a long stake w ith a 
sharp iron point at the end, and two 
blades or wings bent backwards, and 
extremely keen. 

RAN ('( INNER, Fr. to ransom. 
RANDOM Shot, in artillery, when 
the piece is elevated at an angle of 45 
degrees upon a level plane. SeeRANCf. 
RANG, Fr. rank. 

Rak« 
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Kang d'^un escadron ou d*nn batail- 
hrif Fr. rank in a squadron of horse, or 
battalion of infantry. Any straight 
line which is formed by soldiers stand- 
iiig ou the side of each other, is so 
called. 

Doubler Ics Hangs, Fr. to form rank 
entire, or to throw two ranks into one, 
and thereby diminish the depth of any 
given number of men, by extending 
their front, lienee to double up, or ex- 
tend the front of any leading line. 

Kang, Fr. the relative rank which is 
observed in military corps with regard 
to precedence, tour of duty, (kc. In 
some instances rang ct grade mean the 
same thing. 

De Rang, Fr. a<^brcast, side by side. 

Paroitre sur Ics Kangs, F/\ to eater 
the list. • 

Eire sur les Kangs, Fr. to be num- 
bered amongst any particular set of 
men. 

Met ire au Rang, Fr. to class with, 
to associate. 

Vaisseau du premier Rang,* Fr. a 
ftrst rate shi]) of war. 

Faisscau tlu sfa)ud, ou trosiemc Rang, 
Fr. a second or third rate. 

Placer par Kang de tailU% Fr. to 
size. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the distance 
from tlie battery to tfie point wiiere 
the shot or shell touches the ground. 

Point-blank Range. When the piece 
lies in a hori/ontul direction, ami up(»n 
a level plane, without any elevation or 
depression, the shot is said to take a 
pomt-l)liiiik range. See Point-blank, 

llANGJI, feE, Fr. the participle of 
Ranger, drawn out or placed iii regular 
order. 

RAN Gee, Fr. a series of things 
placed upon tlic same line. * 

Batuille Rano£E, Fr. a pitched or 
eet battle, in which two armies are 
drawn up opposite to one another. 

HAN GEH, F?\ to place in a certain 
line or ordei*. 

41angek, Fn to place under. The 
French say, Ranger sous sa domination, 
&c. to place a town or province under 
one’s own government, or to make it 
subservient to one’s own laws^ 

Ranger en ordre de bataille, Fr. to 
place in order of battle; to dispose 
troops for action. 

Ranclk la cbte, Fr. to s^il along the 
floast. 1 


RANGEZ vans, Fr. a term in ge- 
neral use among the French when any 
number of persons are ordei'ed to clear 
the way, by drawing up on one side or 
the other of a street or road. 

RANGING, ill war, disposing tlio 
troops in proper order for un engage- 
ment, manoeuvres, or march, &c. 

RANK, range of snbordiimtion; de- 
gree of dignity; the relatiie situations 
which officers hohl with respect to each 
other, or to military things in general, 
lienee reghnental rank, local rank, rank 
in the army, 6ic. 

liy an order from tlie*kine, the offi- 
cers heloiigliig to the life guards are 
entitled to tlic rank of lieutenant co- 
lonel, w hen they obtain, or purchase a 
majority, provided they liavc been se- 
ven years. Their commissions in (liis 
cascnni major and heuteiiaiit colonel. 
Rut if an oiliccr should not have com- 
pleted either of those periods, he oh- 
I tains tlic rank of major only, until its 
I completion. A lieuteimnt colonel re- 
ceives Jthe rank of full colonel if he has 
been seven years major, or lwcnty-on« 
years in the Rritish servict'. Cornet* 
in the Life Guards rank as suUlicuLe- 
Hants in their own corps, and us first 
lieutenants in the army. The English 
fuzileers enjoy the same privilege. Suh* 
lieutenants in the Welsh fuzileers rank 
only as second lieutenants in the army. 
Marines do the same. 

With respect to rank in general, the 
following arc the rules (as published by 
authority) by which the: relative rank 
of the oliicers of llis Majesty’s rc-gular 
forces, militia, fencihlcs, yeomanry c.i- 
valry, and volunteer corps, is to be de- 
termined. 

Odicers of the regular forces com- 
mand the olliccrs of equal degree, be- 
longing to tile other services; with the 
excejitioii after-mentioned : 

Olheers of the niilitiu, fencibles, yeo- 
manry cavalry, anti volunteer corps, 
rank together, according to the dates of 
their resjpective commissions. 

Nulwitiistandiiig the regulation con- 
tained in the tw«) preceding articles, « 
such olheers of fencibics as have com- 
missions dated on or before iho 2.'>th 
of July, 179B, continue to rank with the 
othcers of the regular forces of equal 
degree, according to the dates of their 
respective coinmissioiis : unless when 
t acting 
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acting jii conjunciioii also with officers 
QC,the miiitia; in which case, if the 
commission of the fencible officer be of 
a junior date to that of the militia of- 
ficer, of the same degree, the regular 
officer of equal rank, although his com- 
mission he of a junior date to that of 
the fencible officer, commands both.— 
See General Regulations and Orderly 
page 4. 

It will further be observed, that all 
commands in the regular forces f.ill to 
the eldest ofticers in the same ciicum- 
si^ncos, whether of cavalry nr inhuitry, 
entire or in parties. In case two coin- 
ihissioMS of the same date interfere, a 
retrospect i** to he had to former coin- 
inisbioris. Should it litippi'n, as it pos- 
iihly may, that the original commissions 
iiiterfcre, the seniority of the corps, 
ve piesimie, must iletei mine the pre- 
cedency of ccunmaiid; and if the olli- 
eers belong to one corps, it must he de- 
cided by lot. 

In page 40 of llie Articles of War it 
is laid down, that tlu' ildesl ohi( er is 
to columned when any troops of the' 
horio guards, an 1 the regiment of bor‘-e 
guards, shall do duty iiaiether; or 
w'hen any ol’ the litc gnaids, horse or 
foot guards, shall do duty witli any 
other cor[)s. 'I'lie. regiments of life 
guards, doing duty unmi\( d, are to he 
coiisiilered as one corps; and iheolli- 
<vrs are to take rank nccordiiig to the 
dates of their cuinrnissions. 'fhe 'HUiue 
liolds good with respect to the foot 
guards. Hcmilar otticcrs with whom 
nnliti.i ollieers talc ratilv as youfigent, ' 
command oflicx'rs of equal degree in 
rlie fencihles, yeomanry cavalry, and i 
volunteer coips, whq are to rank to- I 
geihi'i* according to the dates of com- i 
inissioiw. | 

To UvNK :c//A, to hold the same re- 
lative situation with regard to others. — 
'llius postiMptainsof three years stand - 
mg in the niyal navy rank w it h colonels 
in the army; and licitcnaiits in the 
guards rank with captiiiiib in the line or 
regulars. Ollcers in the iiiilitia, rank 
gciieiMlly with the regular forces as 
junior of their respccHie commissions. 
All ensign in the guards ranks no higher 
than an ensign in ifio regulars. 

To Il.vMw roit/iy in a ligurative sense, 
to bo in equal estimation, to bear the 
some characlerfor skill and valour, &c. 


viz. Lord Nelson ranks with the bravest 
seauiaii that liliigland, or any other 
country, has evci- produced; Boiiapart^I 
with the greatest general in ancient or 
modern hjstory, at least with respect to 
good fortune. 

Brevet RA^K, rank without pay, no- 
minal distitictioig which sometimes en* 
titles the holder of it to command in 
mixed service. The brevet rank in the 
militia is cuiifmed to the colonels and 
adjutants of the several corps in that 
establishment. The former receive the 
brevet rank of colonels in the army 
whilst actually cmlxKlied for service, 
and comiiKUui all lieutenant colonels in 
the line who'll they do cluty togedier. 
Adjutants in the militia may have the 
brevet rank of captain, provided they 
Jiave served live years as lieutenants in 
the militia, or in other forces on the 
British establishment. In the line, an 
adjutant, who has tin' rank of captain^ 
inuy command as such when theie is no 
superior officer on the parade, or fur 
duty. *11113 is not the case in the mi- 
litia. No ailjnlant, let his brevet rank 
of captain be ever so ancient, can ci>m- 
inantl tlic vomtgest captain of a com- 
pany. The same dillerencc prevails 
with lO'.poct to the capliiin-lieiitenaiicv; 
which is literally hrevet rank. In the 
regulars, a captain-lieuienant, the in- 
stant ho is piumotcd to a company, 
lakes rank accoiding to the date of his 
lirst commission, and as we have oh- 
served, may be major by bievrt; but 
no captain-1 iou tenant can ever avail 
himself of that seniority to the pre- 
judice of a cajjtain of acoiii[mny in iho 
militia; nor can an officer in the latter 
esiahli aliment take advantage of his 
staiKlmg, vviien he <|uits one regiment to 
serve in another, e\ en in time of war, 
althougli he may have tlic requisite 
qualitications in both counties. 

Brigade majors rank with captains, 
provided tliey Iiave that rank in the 
army, independent of their stall ap- 
pointinent. But aids-de-c’ainp do not 
possess any rank in that capacity with 
regard to the army. 'Llie latter consti- 
tute a part of the general’s family, and 
arc paid out of his allowance ; they are 
in fact the mere earners of his orders in 
the field, and his domestic inmates at 
home, 6iC. The former belong to tlie 
brigade, and arc a necessary part ofits 
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effective force. It has been judicioubly • 
ordained, tlmt br)th the one and the ! 
other should he rei^ular officers. | 

There is likewise a sort of brevet 
rank which exists in the several re.^i- 
inents belon^iiij' to the British* service, 
and is conrined to the rank and file, or 
corporals and private soldiers. .Thus 
a lance serjeant is a corporal who does 
the duty ot' serjeant without the pay or 
etnoluments of* the latter; and a lancc 
corporal is a private soldier who does 
•the duty of corporal. So that Uince^ 

^ which comes from lamqunicty andou^ht 
therefoie to he written lans-serjeant, 
Ike, is the abbreviation of that word, 
which signifies a piivate soldier, and is 
derived from the German ; and when 
put before serjeant or corporal, points 
out, that a private soldier has the brevet , , 
rank of one of those situations. Cap- 
tains of companies appoint or reiluce 
lancC‘Sn;jcaiits or coniorals, according 
to their indgment. 

ll<vNK and Precedence in the anny and 
navy, are as follow : • 

Kngmeers Kank. Chief, as colonel; 
director, us lieutenant-colonel; sub-di- 
rector, as major; engineer in ordinary, 
as captain ; engineer extraordinary, us 
captain lieuteii'iiit; sub-engineer, as 
lieutenant; practitioner-engineer, asen- 
sigii. 

Na7)y Rank. Admiral, or comman- 
der in chief of his Miijcsty’s fleet, has 
the rank of a field marshal; admirals, 
v^ ith their flags on the main-top-inast- 
head, rank with generals of hor-jc and 
foot; viee-admiraU, wfilh lieutenant- 
generals; fear-adrnn-als, as major-gene- 
rals ; commodores, with broad pendants, 
as brigadier-generals; captains of post, 
ships, after three years from tlic date 
of their first commission, as colonels; 
other captains, as coniiimnding post 
ships, as lieutenant colonels ; captains 
not taking post, as majors; lieutenant.*^, 
as captains. 

Court Rank, ilic rank or precedence 
which the British Guards enjoy over 
the line of the mareliing army, is so 
called, by the author of an ingenious 
pamphlet, cntituled. Prevailing Abuses 
in the British Army, 

Rank, is a straight line made by the 
soldiers of a hatuilion, or srpiHdroTi, 
drawn up side by side : this order was 
established fo|* the marches^ and for rc- 
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gulatiiig the different bodies of troops 
and oflicers vvliich compose ini army. 

Doubling of the Ran ks, is the placing 
two ranks in one, which i.*^ frequently 
done in the manceuvres of a regiment. 

Rank and Pile, men carrying the 
firelock, and standing in the ranks, are 
called rank and file. Thus corporals 
are included in the return which is made 
under that head. 

Ranks and Fifes, are the liorizontal 
and vertical lines of ‘*oldicrs when 
drawn up for service, 

RAPI'i, Fr, a rasp, a file. 

RAPJDKS, Fr. Palls*in a river art? 
so called ; as the falls in the river St. 
Laurence, Ikc. 

RAPll'jR, {Rapiire, Fr.) formerly 
signified a lon£r, old-fashioned broad- 
sword, sucli as those worn by the Scolcli 
regiments; but now is understood only 
to mean a small sword, in cunlradis- 
tinclion to a broad sword. 

RAPINI'/, Fr. rapine, |)lniidcp* 

RAPPAREILLI:R, Fr. to set sill 
again. • 

RAPP 1 ''T.FR, Fr. to call back or to 
assemble. This is done by a particular 
beat of drum, when solfliers, arc di- 
reeled to repair lo their colours. 
RAPPOR'r, Fr. reiMui. 

R\i>rouT, Fr. m rnailiematies, a term 
frequently used among the Prencli. It 
hears the sainrj import as raison^ and 
signifies tlic relalioii w/iic/i two quan- 
tities have one with aiK)tli(’r. 'I’lin'i 
the rapport or relalion l.f tween twelve? 
and six is the some as between six and 
thive. • 

HA IMPORT EUR, Fr. in geometry, 
an instriiinent made in the liguie of :i 
half circle, m.d divided into one hun- 
dred and eiglity degrcf It i'i used fiir 
lliepuiposc of ascertal.iin^ the open- 
ings 111 angles, and to take plans upon 
paper. 

RAREFAG ITGN, the extension of 
the parts of a hody,*tw vvliic.ii it is made 
to take up more ^ooni than it difl before. 
It is essentially connected with gun- 
nery; for in proportion lo the rapid 
combu>tioii and conscfjuent rarefaction^ 
of air, profluced by the igiiili.m (jf gun- 
powder confined in the cirniiber of a 
gun, so will be the force of expulsion 
with which \he chaige. is jiropelled. 
j RAS, Fr. I'lverY barge and vessel, 
j &c. which is w ithout any deck or up- 
' .5 B waid 
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ward covering, is called by the French 
bateaux, or halimcnt ras. 

KASAN TIi, /'V. Liffnc rasantc. 

HASAN T, ? in fortiJication, rasant 

RAZAN’T, 3 Hank, or line, is that 
part of the curtuiii (*p flunk whence the 
sln^t projected raze or glance along the 
surface of the opposite bastion. 

liASE, Fr. jjitcli and tar mixed with 
tow for tlie purpose of calking a ship. 

Fr. open Held. 

KASEH une place, ]'r. to denioli&h 
the fortifications of a town or place. 
This is often done by mutual compact 
fcetween contriuling powers; hut more 
frequently on the principles of retalia- 
tion, or by the elVect of bombardment. 
1 fence, Rasci' Ics fortifications a coups 
dc. c/ntflii, to batter or denioli&li tbe for- 
tifications by cannon shot, or by the 
diMdiarge of ordnance. 

llASLE, Fr. Tins word is used in 
some parts of Franco to signify r.iftcr, 
and means the same as clievron* 
'ilA.'SPOUTE, Fr. Father C atrou, lh(' 
.tesuit, in his history of the A foi^ul, con- 
founds this word with ragc-piige. 'I'hey 
probably liotli mean the same as Raja- 
poof. which see. 

HASSEMBJ.EII, Fr. to collect to- 
gether. 

UASscMm.jMi (lea troupes. Fr. to call 
troops or tbn'es together. 

EA.ssnMnfj.li frs debris d'nnr anme, 
Fr. to collect together the broken paits, 
or scattered rciiiants of an army. It is 
likewi&e used with tbe ])ei>oiiuh pro- 
noun, \ h. Tons Ics sofdafs dispci'MS se 
rassenibtercn^ emtour du drupcan, all 
the soldiers or troops that liad been 
dispersed, gathered together round the 
standard or colours. 

B.As.si:Mnr.iJi les fh?r€S d\m chant, 
to put a horse well upon his haunches. 

RASSIE(tER, Fr. to besiege again. 

RASSIS, Fr. stale; as pain rassib, 
stale bread. 

UASSURER, Iv*. to restore confi- 
dence; to encoiiruge; to iinigorate. — 
duelques soli fats coinutdiK^rinil a s\,bran- 
Ifr, quatid f*exetftpfe dc, fear capitaine 
les rassura, some soUliers began to give 
*'way, when tbe exainpleof iheir captain 
inspired them with t’resli confidence. 

i^A'r, Fr. Jitcraliy means rat. It is 
ii.sed in a figurative sense, vk/.. Unearmc 
h fac a pris un rat, a musket huts inia^ed 
firc\ 


I Rai, Fr. a sui t of floating platform 
[ made of planks which are tied together 
I upon two or three masts. It is used 
I in calking ships, &ic. 

\ llA'l'AN, a cane used by serjeunt.s 
I of com Irani ts, &;c. in drilling the men, 
and with which, in other countries, the 
i non-commissioned ollicers, and privates, 
1 are corrected for slight oiVences. 

RA'l'KIIEIl, Fr. a rack used in ar- 
mouries, <S:c. for the purpose of keeping 
fire arms arranged in proper order. 

RATER, Fr. to .snap, to flash in the 
pan, to miss fire. Son pistokt a rate, 
his pistol has missed fire. 

Rater likewise means, figuratively, 
to be unsuecT ssfnl in an application. — 
11 a rate sa rliitrgc, he did not get the 
coiniinssir>n. 

I \( AT of Suhshtni re. See Pa v. 

‘ K-V'UFIC' ATl«-\ , ( Ratification, I'V.) 

! the act of ralifyiiig or confirming, 'riius 
i all treaties whicli are made between 
' coiilracling partio, uliether sovereign! 
! or generals possessing full powers to 
' exec ute, can never be valid until the 
I raliilealioii (jf eacli treaty has been re- 
ciprocally excliaiigcd. 

To RATIFY, {liutijier, Fr.) to con- 
firm ; to render binding. 

RATE ).\, a certain allowance wlficli 
is given in bread, Ikc. or forage, when 
troops are on service,— for an olllcer or 
I .soldier. 


Complete Ration qf'thc mall Species. 
I'lour, or bread - - lA lbs. 

Reef ... - 1 


I Or pork - - . - i 

; J*cas - - - - I j)inl. 

Butler, or cheese - - , 1 o/. 

. Rice _ _ - - 1 oz. 

! When the small species are not issued, 
; IJlhs. of flour or bread, w ith IJlbs. of 
' boei’, or JO oz. of pork, forms a com- 
; plete ration : or Ihs. of beef; or lbs, 
of cheese; or half ajioundof rice, furim* 

< a complete ration. 

j ^I’he deductions to be taken for pro- 
^isiol]S from the pay of officers, non- 
: conimi.ssioned officers, or men, are the 
same fur all ranks, and in all corps, 
j under the like rircuinstances of* service, 
I when serving out of CIreat Britain, ou 
! stations w here provisions are supplied 
I by the public: also, when embarked in 
lAi'iinsports or fither vessels (except when 
serving as marines); also, when prison- 
i Cl'S of war u^e. uiaiiitainedul the c.xpeiice 

of 
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of Great Britain; also, when in general 
hospitals, whether at home or abroad, 
s^ deduction of sii'jte7ur pc?' daij. 

A deduction of threc-pcncc iialfpcttm/ 
from the pay of every lum-cnminisbion- 
ed olficer and private in J.iiiriica, in 
New South Wiilc'^, or (h bra I tar. Non- 
commissioned olliceis and soldiers seiz- 
ing us marines, shall not he liable to 
any deduclion from their full pay oit 
account of provisions. 

Jlation for a horse on home service 
in l?9r) : — 1 1 lbs. of hay, 10 Ih**. of oat-, 
4 lbs. of straw; for which a st<»ppage is 
'made of sixpence. 

The l‘Vench use the same term, viz. 
Hatio'n fiejoi/if a ration ol‘ hay. Double 
ration, double ration. Dc'ni rat ion , a 
lialf ration. 

Ration d*u?i fanfansi:?, Fr. llie ra- 
tion or allovvancf 'aIpcIi is given ton 
fool soldier. Di.rin*, tlic Freneli ino- 


I in the third volume of the piciionnaire 
jMilitaire, page 25 j. 

KATlSSGfliS, Fr. graters used by 
tbe men employed in making saltpetre. 

To XI AW AO \i, {Uavager, Fr.) to do 
all the mischief one can in a country 
by force of arms, or other ways. 

Ha-Vaoi's of IFr//', ihe spoil, plunder, 
or wa'^te, made hy contending armies in 
the thciaire i>f war. 

BAFKIdN, Fr. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

UAVFJJXS, in fortification, are 
works raised on the4*oimtca>earp l)cfor<j 
the curtain of iho pl.iee, and •‘Crve to 
cover the gates of a town, and the 
biidges. * *^1 bey coijmsI of two fai'es, 
forming a salismt ar.gle. ami are defend- 
ed by the faces (>!' the iieiglibomiiig 
^ bastions, 'riuy are tin* most in use of 
*1 all on(-work<, and nve by tin* soldiers 
j| most eommoiily called half morns, or 


narcliy it coiisisCrd ot 21 ounces of am- 
munition bread, one pint of wine or 
beer, Paris measure, one pound of Lu-l*, 
veal, or mutton. • 

Ration pour /<.> ii'oupcs dc la oiatson 
dll ?'oi, Fr. tlie rat ion (or tlit' housluild 
troops, duiiiig the French monarchy, 
consisted of two brown loaves of fwen- 
ty-two ounces each, two pints of wine, 
or two pints of cutler or beer, Paris 
measure, and two pounds and a half of 
beef, veal, or mutton. 

Raiion dc cavalcric, Fr. Each man 
belonging to the old French ca\uh*y, 
received, daily, one ration, coiisistini: of 
thirty-six French ounces of amnumliion 
bread, one pint and a half of wine, e^- 
dcr, or hew, Paris measure, and two 
pounds of beef, veal, or mutton. . 

Ration de dragons, Fr. the ration j 
allowed to each dragoon in the old I 
French service, consisted of lwent \- j 
four French ounces of ainmunitioii I 
bread, one pound and a half of iiieut, 
one pint of wine, Pari.s measure, or one 
pot of cyder or heer, ilitto. 

Ration dQ four rage, Fr. A ration 
of forage in the old French service, con- 
tsistcd of one jioiind of hay, and one 
bushel of oats, Paris measure. 

K\i IONS dcs orders da regiment des 
ga?'de6 F?'ancoises,Ft. Ilations allow ed 
in a regiment of FVench guards during 
the monarchy. These rations diftiered 
icry considerably from those already 
ytated. 'I'he particulars nia% be found 


I diini-iums. 'fhey blioiiid he lower than 
; the works of the place, lhat ihcy iiui^ 

; he under the liri' of the hcMcged. Their 
parapiti, a.s those of all out-vvorks, 
shmdtl he (umnon proof; tliat is, about 
lb leet thick. 

RAVIN, Fr. a hollow road ; a bro- 
ken pass, \c. 

RAVINE, in field fortification, a 
d<*^’p hollow, usiiall}'^ 1‘ormed hy a gicat 
Hood, or long eontimied running of wa- 
ter; fiequently turned to advantage in 
the field. 

RAX'PJ’AlldJ'ir vne place, Fr. to 
throv^ stones, ainnimiltiou, and provi- 
sions into a fortilied place. ^ 

RAY. See Akrav. 

RAYE, iV. idled. 

(mnou Rayf, J*>. rifle barrel. 

RAYON, Fr. in geometry, Radius, 

RAW, in a military sense, unsea- 
soned, unripe, in skill, wanting know- 
I ledge in military tactics, &c. 

; Raw troops, unexperieneed soldiers; 

men who have been little accustomed 
j to the use of arms. ‘This term is go 
j nerally used in njiposition to veteran 
troops. A cool and wise general will 
always know' how to make the most of 
that part of his army which is com- 
posed of raw troops; and a rash, in- 
temperate one will equally miss the 
I proper application of the spirit and 
I manhood, wliieh ignorance of danger, 
! and confidence of success, almost al- 
I ways give. ISoinc of the most brilliant 
' ' 5 J3 2 actions, 
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actions, sonit- ni' tin- jirt'.iti. st \ lO- 
toricb h.ivc bcim and w<m by 

mc.ms of I ii-iL (fai inj^ i.MipetuoLity, whicli 
hiinics raw tmojis uito the ihicKeat ot' 
an enriny. A th jubaml instances ini<;lit 
be iiih.'ucol iVoin ancient and modem 
history, to [) 0 )ve the correctness ortlns 
remarls. Lt may, pci imps, be sullicieiit 
for oiir paipo&e, to refer the curious 
reatlor to the l»old and uncxainpled 
rlur;o which was made ai^aiiist llio 
I'lvnch Lro()j)s in (Icrinany, by Ellioc’a 
new raised Ij^ht horse. Tlie laurcla of 
EmsdorlT are still the t;loiy of the loth 
n’J^iment of (fi-aifoons, and every man 
who has the lioiioiir of Iselonging to this 
disliiiguishcd corps, looks back, with a 
spirit of exalted emulation, at the re- 
corded valour of their raw and uiiex- 
jierieneed predecessors. 

RAZlil), any works or fortifica- 
tions when demolished, are said to be 
razed. 

READINESS, (promptitude, Fr.) a 
state of alertncsa ; a promptitude for 
action. , 

To hold nti€\ self in JIi:adim:ss, to 
be prepared, in coiiM'quencc of some 
previous ordei*, to march at a moment’s 
notice. ^ 

READY, a word of command in 
platoon hrlny, being a conlrucUon of 
Make Ready . — iScc aJamial. 

Rkai>y, (prepare, Fr.) prepared; 
prompt, or im lineil to. 

7h //jukc It i: luY, to prcpaic. In the 
platoon cxerci'.e, as well as in all other 
liriiigs by battalion or conipar.iO>, Ov'c. 
to take the i/ist posture or jio'^ilioii for 
/iriiig. 

It E A F A \ ,( etrn dart roya I den Va noia, 
Fr.) the royal banner or dag of ihc 
Danes; so called from a raven en.hroi- 
dered upon it by King laidbioke’s 
daughter. 

REA Li R, J J'V. the largest or 
Oalire itrALi:, ) principal galley used 
3n Catholic t uuutrit’-., is so called. The 
fust galley belonging tp the pope is call- 
ed Hcale, because it takes precedence 
of all vessels, in the service of tlie dif- 
^ferent Roman Catholic powers. 

REAR, in a gtoieral aernptation, any 
thing situated or placed iiehind another. 
The term is variously used in military 
matters, viz. ^ 

REAR of an army, signifies in gene- 
ral the hindermosc part of an ariny^ bat- 


talion, regiment, squadron, or coiii- 
jijvr.y, iYc. Generally the third compo- 
nenf; part of a larjie body of forces, 
which coiisisrs of an advanced guard, a 
luahi body and a rc.ir guard. 

ui’-Aii^^‘^^if/;7/, a ceilain proportion of 
an army or u gnnent, which iicis, in va- 
rious eapaciiies, according to circiim- 
stance'j, and the extent of military 
opoi alums. Th'n rear guard of an army 
is ofieii tlie rises \e, ^'c. Tlie rear 
guard of a rtglmeut is usually appoint- 
ed for l!ic p:i''pf>sc of picking up strag- 
glers, tkc. d'he old ifi-aud guards of the 
camp, always loim the rca. -guard of 
rlic army, and are to see that every 
tiling comes sale to liicnew camp. — See 
Guaud. 

Ruvn-Z/rtC, of an army encamped, is 
always J 21)0 feet at least from the cen- 
ter line; both of which run parallel to 
the front line, as also Lo the reserve. 

Rcvii rank. \Vlnm a regimenf, 
troop, or company is drawn up two or 
thiec deep, the last line of men is called 
the re.\r lank. 

liDMi-runkfi, all the ranks of a line, 
regiment, troop, or company, which 
aic ranged in order behind the front 
lank. VVhen troops aic drawn up three 
deep, tlie second rank is called center 
rank. 

llrAR rnnk fake open order, a word 
of command which is given in the ma- 
nual and Ollier parade exercises. It is 
likert isc used in marching by the general 
at a review, or on guard mounting, &c. 
Isoe Open Ord^r. 

llv.AK-hal/'-fi/esi, are the throe hinder- 
most ranks of ilio battalion, when it is 
dsr.vvii up six deep. 

Ki:ar /runt. When a battalion, 
troop, or cninjiaiiy, is faced about, and 
stands in that position, it is then said to 
be rear front. It sometimes happens, 
that through overalghi, forgetfulness, or 
ignorance and confusion, troops are so 
clubbed, that, on tlie deployment of a 
coluini), the dilierent troops and com- 
])uiiics not only lose their stations in the 
line of original formation, but the rear- 
rank men stand where the front-rank- 
iiKin ought to be; in the latter case, lli6y 
appear rear-front. This error might bo 
easily remedied, by counter-marching 
the several troops or companies. 

Rear rank lengthening out a line. It 
is observed in Part the IVtli, of the 

Rules 
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Kufcs uiul lloi;uUitions, that auhou?h II of an enemy tliat is advancing against 
a .single biUtalmn may, hy opening ii'^ jj yon. 

compand :unl illes, /Wm it deep form ‘J 71; Ki.fTJvr a general or 7'cviercinf^ 
deep, b> inrrt)duciiig its rear rank into off/ciV, to be drawn up according to 
jiie oiiu'r rwt), \et a con^itlurabie line rtgulaiions which are laid down, for 
poslcd, wlilrli r.) hf l( n'j;ilu'ii'*‘d lo the purpose of paying the compliments 
one or both f niks 1^ ii.s reru* iniik, that are due to the rank of a suyierior, 
iniisi, to gri-i'.er a:l\ ai'.ta_e, pernnin j or commanding ollic('r. For the me- 
Euch opLiaiion, bv Lwh toinpanv wheel- j ihod in which a gj^neral is to be re- 
ingthe siibdivi - 1 'i-s of its u-ar i anl% Iwck- i Ci ived by all eavah y corps and infantry 
wani, and faring to the hand tliey are j regiments on the Itritisli esuhlishinent,i 
toinarcnto; the last ran’; of each com- .See Cavalry Hegulalions, pages 306 
paiiy ch/se.-. up to it*- dr'ji ; the subJjvi- j and 307, and Hales and Hegulations for 
i/ions rf caeh ball. tlioji move up to open I the British [DldiUry, ji.iges 2 j 3 and 
(Ji.-.iancc.'s from tlicir rebpoetivc head* ^ ^ ^ 

ono'i, and from e.tcli of her; o'hcer.s | UKCPlPriOy d^itn ojTicirr dans un 
from the rear ai- appjiialed to coin- corps^ Fr. a eerenionv which was per-» 
niand them; those of each, or of every formed in tl»c old French service, when 
two hattalioii*., being et>naideicd as a an oUicor lir.«1. joined. This w'lis done 
hattalion, they mari li on m column, bv heal of drum in front of the company, 
and prolong tin; line. this mode of* The .ollicer, being diessed, accoutred, 
lengthening out llu‘ line, the two front and armed, according lo regulation, 
ranks remain iiiidisLurbcd, arul they faced towards his men, and as soon as 
jirotecL tlic iiioxtMieiit which is made thvj drums had ceased, took olV his hat to 
unseen behind them. his commanding oil.cor, who di(l.ji]jB. 

HMAHWAHi), the last trpop or same to him, addressing the company 
comoiniv. in thcTollowing terms: — 

llkRKRWAR, LuK Sm.fl ay. I 7)c par It roi. Soldu/Sy vt is reconiwi- 

itEHKJ., any one guiily of rebel- trrz 37.... pour voire caplfaiae, on pour 
lion. lieutenant^ dc la vampapnie, et voas lui 


HFjBELUON^, a traitorous taking obeirez en foul re qti il vous ordonnvra 
up fjf arms against the king hy his own pour It service du 'tvi, en cetle qualilr. 
natural subjects, or those formerly sab- Fioin the king ! or pursuant to the 
dued. king’s will. — .Soldiers, you will ackiiovv- 

HEJJOUND, the act of living back ledge M.... to be captain, or lientenant, 
in CO TA (jnenci- of niolioii impressed and of the comjiany, and you wall obey 
resisted liy a greater power. wiiatever oidcis or commands lie may 

Lc HI'HilUT, Fr. the refuse, the is.sue, in that capacity, for the good of 
scum, bcv. the. king’s seiaice. ^ 

Jx Hliu't du pcuplc, Fr. the refuse, When a colonel or major was received 
the dri'gs of the people. at the he ad of a corps, the w'ord so/diitSf 

RFC FI PT(Bn», Fr.) a \ oiicher, given soldit r.v, w as altered into 7ncssicurs, pen- 
or taken for any thing itc« i\cd or given, ilc/aeii; the latter term including both 
ISoldiers who cannot write subu::rihc oiliccrs and men. On this occasion, the 
their maiks; in which ca*»es the pay- corps of captains and subaltcwis formed 
Serjeants, or some trusty persons, wit- a circle; round 1 hem stood the serjcaiits 
iic.ss the signature. Captains of troops drawn up in the same iiianner, and be- 
and conipaiiics should be particularly yoiid the serjeaiit.'!^ the drummers, &c. 
minute on this head, as illiterate minds The dilfcrent circles being conceiilrical 
arc naturally full of suspicion, and, in to each other. > 77ie lielcl olheer, wfeo 
many msianccs, soldiers liave been was to be admitted or to take command, 
found unprincipled eiiougli to deny stood in the center of the whole, sur- 
their marks, rounded by the principal oflicers of th« 

7b JtFCFIVE,* in a military sense, regiment, 
to wait the approach of a fi lciid or ioc. RECF/ITE, Fr, a trough, which per- 
7b Rloeivu an enemy y to make the sons employed in preparing saltpetre, 
best disposition possible of your troops, 6tc. place beneath tubs filled with bro- 
for the purpose of meeting the attack ken rubbish, ashes, &c. for the purpose 
' ^ - of 
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of refeivilii]; the liquid thiit is filtered 
throuLifi. 

RKC'IIANGK, Vr, reserved; kept 
for occasional need; in store; hence 
des armes de Jicchan^r, arms kept in 
store. 

IIKCIIATIGK, a renewal of the 
charge or attack. 

REcnARGt: ffarmeafeu^ T>, a second 
charge or loading of u lirosirni inline- 
diately after the iirsl has hcen lircd. 
Iii proportion as these charges inrre.?iC, 
the quantity of powder is lessened; and 
V. hen the piece has been tired ten or 
tv^lve times sacccssively, it imi:>t be 
cooled or relVeslicd. 

UECIIAUD, Fr. a cha'.ling didj, or 
au used for variuiH jiurposis, particu- 
irly during a siege. Tin y are hllcd 
nith hiiniing miitcii-ds, and /umi" in dif- 
fevenl parts ol' the nails, so as to iii.-on 
light into the ditches, aii 1 to p/c*;int 
biirpri/es. 

RECUlKUCnKR, Vr. to suk after; 
lo'Voiirt: hence ?•( c/terrh^’r rtdlfu.if'r 
d*tin Prince, on d^nne /»q/’ dta 

Toies honnitir, ef non por '( « 'j'rupifon; 
to seek or court the jilliani'r of a pi nice, 
or of a nation, in a f«ur and iqicn man- 
ner, without having rccnui.-e to the 
base tricks of corruption. 

IlKCRIUTE, Fr. liicrally means a 
second fall; but in fortification it .sig- 
iiilies a greater elevation of the raiupaii 
in those spots where it is likely to he 
coiTimaiidL'd. 

RECIT, Fr. note or voucher gi\cn 
for a deposit. 

RKCirKUR /ioov/w?, to receive the 
w’capon or sword. This cx}ircssioi\ sig- 
nified, among the uiicicnt Romans, the 


sentence of death which was pro- 
nounced, by the people, against a \an- 
qiiishcd gladiator. The instant he fell 
under it, he voluntarily exposed his 
chest to have the dagger plunged into 
liim.^ * 

TIECIPIAXGLT., Fr. recipient an- 
gle. A geometrical instrument, which 
is raucli n.sed among the Frencli, for 
taking the (juimtities of aiiclcs, espe- 
cially in drawing plans of fortification, 
ft consists of two moveable rules, made 
in the shape of a square rule. The 
center of one of its hands is marked by 
a scmi-circlc, which is divided into 100 
degrees. 

‘KECUPJFA'OAIRK, Fr. one who 
ofters himself for any iiflicc or appoint- 
ment. 

RECOOXISCfA’G,an old term, used 
f'V souixT p.'.i!ii:irv wiitcis, sigui- 

l\ing rei’onuoiti iii'j, wliieli see. 

RF-COl li, ( ri •'((/, I'VJ a falling back, 
'i'hc re trof.raile i.iotion made liy anv 
pii'cc of lin’ arnr. on b.eing discharger}, 
which if. a consequence of tlit rarifierl 
an* pre-^sing on ail side.s, in order to 
expand itself wiili fr»»edom. This term 
is generallv u})pli<*’ible to flro-arms, es- 
pecially to jneccs of oulnauce, w'hich 
aie alwavs Milijtct ro a recoil, accord- 
ing to llio si/.('s and the charge they 
(oiitain, iS:c. Guns, whose \ents are a 
little foiuard ui tb(‘ clia.se, recoil most. 
To lessen flie n coil of a gun, the plat- 
forms are geucrnlly made sloping to- 
wards the embrasures of the battery. 

To Rncoic, (I'ccvkr, Fr.^ to fall 
back, to run bac:k in consequence of 
resistance or repercussion. 


The following particulars itre extracted from the Little Bombardier, page 18i. 
» 

Recoil of Field Guns on Travelling Carriages, on FJm Planks^ 


Nature. « 

Charge. 

1 Shot, 
at 1® 30' 
Elevation. 

2 Shot, 
at r>o' 
Elevation. 

C’asc Shot, 
at 3^ 15' 
I'levatioji. 


lbs. oz. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

12 Pr. Med. 

4 — 

12 

25 

.. 

0 Pr. Heavy 

2 — 

7 

11 

tI 

6 Pr. laght 

1. 8 

12 

21 

10 " 

3 Prs. Heavy 

1 — 

3 

5 

3i 


Rccoil 
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Hecoil of Land Sendee Iron AlortarSy 
on Iron Beds^ 

Ft. In. 

1 3-Tiicb, with a charge of 6 lbs. — 4 !2-J 

10-Inch, — — — 3 lbs. — 10 

8-Tnch, llb.9oz.3 10 

ItECOLLECTION, a mode of think- | 
ing, whereby- those ideas sought after | 
by the mind, are brought again to \iew. 
A rctenthe memory, and a cool col- 
lected presence of mind, are necessary 
qualities in every good oliicer ; and mi- 
litary men should often exercise the fa- 
culty of thinking, in order to become 
instantly familiar with what they have 
formerly studied, and occasionally prac- 
tised. For memory, like every tiling' 
else, acquires strength, and is increased 
by cultivation. Menioria, ut in. ctclcrU 
rebus, cokndo au^etvr. 

Ncccssari/ RECJOLLECTIONS for 
the exercise of a liattulion, as laid down 
in the Rules and Regulations, page 8.5. 

It appears, tliat the front of any di- 
vision or body is, in ordinary paces of 
30 inches, nearly 3-ltlis of the nlimber 
of files of which it is composed.— I'hat 
the circumference of the qaurtor circle 

hich it describes, is in w' heeling paces 
of S3 inches, the same as the number of 
files of which it is ciJinposcd. — That the 
number ohtiles being once ascertained in 
each division, the officer commanding 
it must, on all occasions, recollect the 
number of pac<’S that are efjual to his 
front; also tlie number of wheeling paces 
ivhich the flank man must take to com- 
plete the quarter liielc; also the spare 
time, wliich he lias to regulate the 
halt, mcircl'^ of liis division iit'ter wliei*!- 
i»g. 

The field ollicers and adjutants must 
always recollect the number of paces the 
front of the battalion and its divisions 
occupy, in order to take up ground ex- 
actly in all foriiiations. 

To RECOMMEN 13. When a young 
gentleman wishes to <;nter into the Ihi- 
tish army, his first object should be to 
get well recommended for that purpose, 
it is a reLiilation, that none under tiie 
rank of field officer in the regulars, can 
recommend a person So eireumstaiicc d. 
IJe must state, ihalT from his own per- 
s-oiial knowledge, he believes the young 
eaudiilare to be jicrfeclly qualified to 
hold a eiamiiission in his Majesty^s ser- 
vice. 'i i»e perwon who ree,oMiniendg is 
responsible to ‘the eomrnaiider in chief 


for the character and situation of the 
candidate. 

RECOMMENDATION, in a mili- 
tary sense, a certificate, stating an in- 
dividual to be properly qualified foi* a 
situation in the army. This certificate 
must be signed by a field riilicer in the 
regulars, addressed to the commanding 
officer of the regiment, by whom it is 
forwarded to the commander in chief, 
w'lm lays the name of the person recoin- 
mended^before the king. 

Book o/* Rlcommcndatton, a book 
of entry which is kept in^puldic ofticeg, 
and by army agents, for the insertion 
of the names of such officer*?, or candi- 
dates for commissions, as have lieeu re- 
commended to the commamter in chief 
for his Majesty^!? approbation. 

REC()Vi lM^NSKS '/w/7i7ttire.v, Fr. See 

M 1 M I ATt Y liru'urds. 

RE(X)NN01SSANCE, TV. the act 
of roeonnoitci ing. Si'e Ri con noi the. 

RECONNOITRE, Fr. to reG«i,i- 
iioitre. 

Uce.vNXOTTftr. une place, Fr. to re- 
connoitre a fortified town or place, 

RFXOxYNorTRT:, in military affairs, 
implies to ^ ievv and examine the state 
of filing^?, in order to make a report 
thereof. 

Parties ordered to reconnoitre, arc to 
observe the country and the enemy ; to 
remark the routes, conveiiiejiees, and 
inconveiiieneesof the first; the position, 
marc'll, or Ibi ecs of the second. Ln either 
case, they slioiild have an expert geo- 
graplu'i, eajnible of takiiig plans rea- 
dily : he sliould be the bc'st mounted of 
the wliolc’, that in case the enemy liap- 

{ )en to 'scatter the cscortc, lie may save 
lis works amJ ideas. 

All partu s that go for reconnoitring 
only, should be but few in number. 1 
would nevi r choose more tiiaii twelve or 
twenty nu ji. An oliicer, be bis rank 
what it will, e^miioL dceiine going with 
so IV'W under In^ eiunm.ind : the honour 
is amply imide by the iiiiportunce of 
the expedition, frciquciitly of the most 
iiitcrr sting (:orisequen(.e, and the pro- 
perest to rc'eoinmend the }»riidence, bia- ■ 
Aen, and addie^*j, of any officer that 
lias the fortune to succeed. 

It is previously nccossarv lluU the of- 
ficer ordered on this duty should be well 
acquainted with the country, the road^, 
and the disUiuce of the ciiemv. llis 

party 
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party must consist of men of approved 
lidc'lity, port of vvlioin siiouid |je i{i>- 
guised. riii*' detachiuent rmist mardi 
off in Jhc inj;ht. The men must have 
strict orders jiciLlicr to smoke tobacco, 
nuke a noi.^e, nor s()cak. T'lu*. oificer 
ninst be provided with two "iiides, who 
aie ff) be stricily interropjated, but are 
to rr'inain i;»norant of the route you in- 
tend to take. A detaclnnent of this kind 
should be furnished witli sulisisience for 
two or three day?. The liorsc^s are to be 
fed every t.wo or three leagues, for it is 
;^bsolntely necessuiy that they shoubl be 
aUvays fresh and hr for duly. The of- 
iiccr will take caie never to halt, but at 
adislrncc from any roud, and also take 
cvi TV preeaullon to ]»reyent Ins being 
Mirjiriscd, wlnlst bis horses arc feeding 
&r. ! 

ItECOXNOrrmNC;, (!a nrommh- | 
S(nn'(\ i'r.) ordvm <nitl ir.a! rue lions lo hr I 
obarned in. We have been ravuured 
vVry ingenious and intelligent cor- 
respondent, with llio following diiee- 
tiohs, wliicli were diL'isied b\ »lie late i 
Major-geneial Ibiy, I*’. Iv. S. ai'd ! 

and issued as in.^rnetions to be fol- 
lowed by oli'cers and eiigiiK eis in ex- 
amining, (ieseribing, repre'^eniing and 
reporting, any eounlrv, di.-tricl, or par- 
ticular spot of ground. 

First, As the encunipmenS, inarelies, 
and every jiossible nioveinnu, proper 
for an army to make in the field, en- 
tirely depend on a ,just ami thorough 
knowledge of the conntrV, the greatCiit 
care and e^!JLCllle^^ should lie ohsi ivc'd 
in examining miniitely the iKv of tl’ut 
coiiiilry, and from tune to time, to 
make proper' ineinorajulums of e»erv 
variety of the ground; whether the faio 
of the ground is flat and level, or inter- | 
rupted with hollows and deep vales, 1 
always tnentioning the natme of the 
soil ill either, wheLlicr dry or wet, clay 
or sand, rocky, stoney, or smooth, in 
tillage or in grass'; if eneloM'd, the na- 
ture of the fences, aivl largeness of the 
enclosures; where woody, the nature 
of the wood, wlietlicr thick and impas- 
sable, copse, or grown timber, and open; 
the extent of the wood; or if cut by 
'few* or many roads. 1 

If there are any bogs oiMnorasscs, to 
be partieidarly exact in expressing the 
nature of eitbf r, both as to their size 
and extent, from north tp south, and 


from east to xvesl ; if deep and impas- 
sable, or capable of being traversed, 
w'ith very little labour, by foot or horse. 
Where there are meadows, to observe 
the above direcliuns in describing 
them. 

Jii all places, where the country is 
cut by vallles or hollows, to be as ex- 
plicit as possible in conveying a perfect 
idea of the bottom and "banks of the 
said valley. 

Second, Caicfnlly to follow the line 
of the piincipal roads, in the several 
bendings and turnings, marking the 
breadth ; and at every half mile’s dis- 
tance, minutely expressing every varia- 
tion or change that happens in the 
road; if narrow or hollow, the depth of 
the hollow; if linAen or iinpa'-'^ablc; 
leading tlirouLdi or near any road nr 
cover, and how far it may conliime 
tlnough or elo«:i' to that rover. Ti the 
ground on both or one ^idi* of the road, 
will adiTiU of Simnniug theabov'C iiicon- 
vciiinicy, by cpntli.ig the road, ami 
making openhig'' through the neigh- 
bouring fiehl''. 'i o be particularly at- 
tentive to ’.sar!: every laiu , cross-road, 
or coiiimunicalioM, that ('iilier crosses 
the trixat road, or may lead from ri‘rht 
or left of it; im'ntioning the distance 
where they run olf iji riglit or left, with 
what place or places tlu'y eonmmnicate, 
and how far they go. W hen yon come 
to a farni-honse, small village, or eoun- 
Iry town, to be particular and exact in 
de'.nibing the sit mil ion ami extent of 
eillK'r, by mentioning the miinber of 
hoii'-es and barns, and bow supplied 
with water. 

I T’hini, All livers or waters, great or 
small, to be exaaiined with the greatest 
attention and exHCtms*,; marking every 
where llieir breadth and depth, in floods 
ami onlinarv water, nature of their bot- 
tom, height of their hanks, lUiture of 
the soil on both sides, and the aci:ess to 
live banks, if e i«y or diilicult. 

The above directions to be strictly 
obscrvtd in mcntioiiiiig and inserting 
every lord across any river or rivulet; 
and all hiidg' s to be particularly <ie- 
senbed, whether stone., brick, or tim- 
ber, number of arclies, vvitli the width 
of each; thickness of the parapet; if 
the communicniioiis to the bridge are 
free, and on coinimmding ground, and 
the natures of the connn'ind. 

Fourlh, 
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Fourth, Tf the surface of the country 
is nioiintaiiioiis, or only h)roken l)y gen- 
tle heights; to describe nnd minutely 
express the nature of the mountains, as 
to their ascent and height, in what di- 
rection they run, and how fat* ; where 
broken, or cut by hollows and waters; 
where covered by woods or waters, or 
any other obstructions. j 

If the country is cut with rising 
grounds, to be very particular in ob- 
serving tile same mode of describing 
. them. I 

Fifth,In reconnoitring, to never trust ' 
* any thing to memory, but constant- 
ly to sketch and mark memorandums 
with method, and regularly iir travelling 
the road, and from time to time, at 
stated distances, to collect, digest, en- 
large, and vary these meiiiorandnins and^ 
sketches before quitting the ground, so 
that every thing may be as correct, ex- 
plicit, and expre^sne ;i.s possible. Great 
and many are the inconveniences that 
continually arise from not duly attend- 
ing to this prccaulion, and trusting too 
much to one’s own memory, which 
should therefore be avoided. 

Sixth, At first setting out, if possible, 
to measure a long base, and intersect 
the most convenient objects, and as fre- 
quently as the nature of the grotind will 
permit, to make proper measurements 
and {’hcques to llie scries of triangles in 
tlieir proper position. 

In an enclosed country, the only 
exact and useful method to Jay down 
such, is to liace the roads ^Mth the 
greatest exactness and accuracy; always 
reiiicinbervig, that in military maps, 
nothing slioidd ever be represented at 
guess or random ; and that the space 
of one quarter of a mile truly laid 
down, is far more useful, than an •im- 
perfect and loose representation of an 
entire country. 

Seventh, When ordered to survey a 
ground for an encampment, the survey 
should at least contain three miles dia- 
meter; in which ought to be expressed, 
with the greatest minuteness, every par- 
(icular above-mentioned, the advantages 
and disadvantages of water; if easy to 
be come at, if plenty and good, in rivers, 
rividetK, springs, and ponds of water; if j 
clear and soft, or muddy or hard. 

Eighth, To be particularly attentive 
to the produce^ of each par^ of a couii- | 


try, and how inhabited; if abounding 
ill grass or hay, or only for pasture ; if 
chiefly in corn, and wliat quantities of 
hay and straw are generally thought to 
be in the country; of all which parti- 
culars you may be easily informed, 
after some acquaintance with a judi- 
cious countryman. 

Ninth, Fvery representation must be 
laid down to a particular tixed scale: 
when it is necessary to ri present a spot 
of ground, proper for an encampment 
or any particular inaiuvuvre for the 
troops, the best scale is one of 500 
yards to an inch, whicli*is sutlicient fti 
shew every part in its just proportion, 
and to express distinctly the nature of 
the surface. 

General sketches of a country may 
be laid down to a scale of two inches 
to a mile; and when the sketch is fi- 
I nished, the miles must be constantly 
I marked along the roads with red figures. 

I We cannot quit ibis important arti- 
cle without eiideaiouring to impress 
upon ^|ie mind and undei standing of 
every ofticcr in the Ihitisli service, from 
the corimiandcr in chief of an army, to 
the head of n detached party, the ne- 
cessity of taking the most minute infor- 
mation, rcspecling the slate and condi- 
tion of an enemy, before he is marched 
against or attacked. The act of recon- 
noitring requires not only great presence 
of mind, a knowledge of ground, and an 
accurate combiualion of circumstauces, 
but also a daring and unshaken soul. — 
IVcviuus to the assault of a place, it is, 
aboie all, indispensably nftressary, that 
the diflercnt parts of its foriifieations 
should be scnipuloiisly examined. The 
depth of its ditches, and the height of 
its wall'', must be ascertained; for al- 
t hough a hreach may have been cflect- 
ed, It floes not therefore follow that 
the assault is practicable. Had these 
particulars hern attended to in India, 
we should not tiuvi hud to lament the 
uuliiiiely fate of so many brave and 
gallant countrymen, who fell before 
Bliiirtpore. It is not our province to 
enter at large into the operations of 
our generals, but it is certainly our 
duty to point out, to the best of our 
ability, the means which can he adopt- 
ed to furwaAl the biisinc'ss of war, at 
^tlie least expcnce of human blood and 
industry. 

5 c Recon- 
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X)N(ilJ KIMll, I'V. to rticonquer; || 
to rtgaiii; lo retjikr 1)V force of arms. 

7o lil’X'OVKK. annsy a position of 
the firck'ci: wlioii the piece is held with 
the h^c’v equal to the left shoulder, and 
the slind; lo tlie front. The steadiness 
of solihors is fj equontly proved l)y hnng- I 
' irii; them to the n cortv, after the nord 
•present. 

io bf ing tu the iiEcovr.R. See Re- 
coicr A?'ms, 

1{ K(XJUSSK, jF’/*. rescue; help. The 
French make use of this e\prcs>ion | 
when soldieis, contrary to law and tlie | 
rides of war, litne seized upon the cat- ' 
tie, grain, &c. and are carrying their j 
booty away ; in which case, an alarm is i 
gi\cn, and the civil powe rs disjiatch ])er- 
sons after the plunderers to rescue the 
property which lias been thus taken hy | 
violence. 'I’he party sent ou this busi- i 
ness, is said to be gone u In recou’^sc . — 
Hence tiUvr a la rtronsse, Lo gr) out for 
the express purpose of rescuing stolen 
out of the bands of the ina- , 
rauders. , 

Droic de Ui ( ()i;ssi% Fr. a riglit whieb 
is vested in c\erv iruli\idual, to rescue - 
or get back what has been unjustly 1 
taken from him. | 

KECRU rj'S, ( ri’C7'ucSy Fr.) men mis- i 
ed for niilitary purposes on the hrst 
formation of corps, or to siqjply the | 
places of sucli as arc disabled, or have 
lost their lives in the service. For par- 
ticulars respecting the enlistment of re- 
cruits, see Regulations and Orders, jiage 

RrcRuiTi Ao, a term prefixed to cer- 
tain corps and districts, which arc spe- 
cifically established for the recruiting 
serxice. lienee Kecuiiting Districts. ^ 
T^lie recruiting corps, professedly so 
called, and liaving place in the army 
list, consist of O^ds, LofTsy Brad- 
9harc% Nu^cni^s, Sir iVre Hunt'sy Mac- 
doniild\ and Arfnstrong's. There were 
several olhers during the coiii >fe of the 
late xvar, viz. tlie Hon. George HangcFs, 
Slrele'sy &c. ‘ 

'fhe recruits made for the regular 
army of ihis country, are generally eii- 
‘ listed for lile. In almost every other 
service in Europe, men are enlisted for 
a certain number of years. Experience 
has convinced the pow'ers U{k)ii flic Con- i 
tinent, that the system of binding a man 
during the wiiole course of his life to 


military subjection, is contrary to every 
sound principle of (economy, and efiec- 
tive service. We sincerely hope the pe- 
liod is fast approaching, when, in the 
general reformation of the British army, 
the wise method of enlisting for seven 
or ten years will be adopted. 

llEcnuir-ZioisrA*, arc the horses 
brought lip for completing the regi- 
ments of horse and dragoons, &c. 
RECRU l EH, Fr. to recruit. 
RECRUTEUR, Fr. a person duly 
authorized to enlist men. This word 
is used m contradistinction to racoleur, 
a crinif), which sec. 

RECTA \(jLE, Fr. reel angle. 
RECTAXGJ J‘ , I c , 

IIF.C TANfU^l, VIl, Ancli-. 
RE(rriLl(AE, F?. rectilinear, or 
rigbl -lined. 

BECI’ILINEAR, ? after the man- 
REC’ITIAN FOl'S, J ricr, or consist- 


I iiig of right lilies. 

IIECIUT, Fr. a term used in the 
French foundries of arlillcry, signify- 
iiiiT tlic nealing or hardening of a can- 
non-mould. 

inX’UJ. dn c/nion, Fr. the recoil of 
a piece of ordnance. See Rreou.. 

RECUJiADE, Fr. the act of recoil- 
iiur or falling back. 

RECrj.EU, Fr. to hill back. This 
expression is used by the French in a 
figurativ e sense, vdz. 

lli’.cuLr.R mienv sautcr, Fr, to 
fall back or retreat, in order to return 
and advance with more energy. 

Rrculrr ks borncn d'un pays, Fr. a 
figurative phrase among the French, 
signifying to enlarge or extend the 
boundaries of a country. 

RnciTLEPt, Fr. to give way; to yield. 
The French say of a brave man, vv bo 
has often faced the enemy, and stood 
; his ground, il n^a /nmais reculcy be has 
' never given way. On ne Fa jamah vit 
I icculei'y no one has ever seen him give 
1 wav. 


A RECULONS, Fr. backward.— 
Hence travailkr d rcaiionSy to w ork or 
get on by going backward as rope- 
makers do. 

REDANS, in field fortification, arc 
indented works, lines, or faces, forming 
sallying and re-entering angles, flanking 
one another ; generally constructed on 
the sides of a river which runs througii 
a garrison kovvn. They ^vere used be- 
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fore bastions were invented, and are by 
some thyu‘ibt preferable to tliein. They 
are likewise called omrages d scie, from 
their resemblance to a saw. 

RED COA'f, a familiar term for a 
Britisli soldier. 

RKDDtriON (Vune place, Fr. the 
surrender of a besiei^ed place. 

RE]^ Ihl Shol, (boulcta 7'ources,Vi\) 
shot made red hot, and in that state 
thrown ,uiit tjf cannon, ajjainst the ves- 
sels or ma!ii;a/anes of an encnl 3 ^ 

K E 13 1 (J E'JI, FV. to draw out. 

Rrorcra tics mmoires, Fr. to draw 
out memorials. 

REDINTEGRATION, the act of 
restorino; any single substance, from a 
damaged mixed body, to its former na- 
ture and properties. Thus Col. Con- 
greve, of the royal artillery, by the re-* 
(linte^ration of nitre from damaged gun- 
powder, has eflfeoled a vast saving to go- 
vernment ill that article. 

REDOUB'r, ( redout V, Fr.) in fortifi- 
cation, a square work raised without the 
glacis of the place, about iimsk^t-shot 
from the town; having looi>lioles for 
the small arms to fire through, and sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Sometimes they are 
of earth, having only a defence in front, 
surrounded by a parapet and ditch. — 
Both the one and the other serve for 
detached guards to interrupt the cne- 
iny^s works; and are sometimes made 
on I he angles of the trenches for cover- 
ing the workmen against the sallies of 
the garrison. 'Ihc Iciigili of their sides 
may be aliout 20 toises : tlieir parapets 
must have two or lliree banquettes, and 
be about nine or ten feet thick. They 
are soiiictirnes (in a siege) called places 
of arms. 

Rr.DOT’T, is also the name of a s^pall 
work made in a ravelin, of various forms. 
See Foni i vicat ion, 

llriiiounr, castle or donjon, a pbice 
more partieularly intrcnchetl, and sepa- 
rated from the test by a ditch. 'I’here is 
generally in each of them a high tower, 
from whence the country round the place 
may be discovered. 

jyet ached Redoubt, is a work made 
at some distance from the covert-wav, 
iniicfi in the s.vnie mamu'r as a ravelin 
with flanks. Sec Arhow. 

Field Redoub j , a temporary defence 
or fortification, which is thrown up in a 
war of posts, 07 under sudden emergen- 


cies. Field redoubts are highly useful. 
By them Peter the Great, of Russia, 
gamed the battle of Pultowa, w Inch wu.s 
foiiglit on the 8th of July, 1709. 

Ri- DOUBTS cti ci'cmaiUcrc, dilfer from 
all the rest, because the inside line of 
the paiapel is broken In ^uch a manner 
as to iTsi’inble a p^t-hook, or tectli of a 
saw; wluTcby this advantage is gained, 
that a greater lire can be l;i ought to 
bear upon the defile, (ban if only a 
simple face was oppi.srd to it, ainl con- 
sequently the jiassaiie is w iidered more 
diiiiculr, , 

REDOUBTEU, Fr. to bo alarmed 
at. Redoutcr lex annes trun tnnetni^ 
to be alarmed at the strength of an ene- 
my. 

REDOUTES rfc /erre, Fr. redoubts 
tbat.ai'O hastily thi own up, and are 
made v itli earth, for the purpose of sc- 
riiriiig 1 itreiichiueiits, circuiuvallations, 
passage i.f rivers, &c. 

Redoubts de mut^oiincrie, Fr.«L»£!-« 
doubts made of masoii-work. These are 
gcueriBlIv coustnicicd in places where 
an (lUMuy might derive advantage from 
establishing himself; they are likewise 
built upon the salient angles of the 
glacis. 

Hedocjtes casewatces, Fr. casemated 
redoubts. J'licse are; arched over and 
are bomb proof. Those constructed for 
the defence of ( libraltar, and for the 
security of Dover Castle are of this de- 
scription. 

Uedoutfs a machicoulis, Fr. redoubts 
made of buck or slfine^work, which 
are several ftltirics high. 'J'he highest 
story juts out about one foot beyond 
the wall that suirfimids, or fronts the 
redonijt. 

K]'’J3 RES.SER, Fr. in a military sense, 
to recoxcr. To make str.nght again, 
\u. 

Red/rsscz ros acmes, Fr. recover arms. 

Jicdrtssc4 la li^nc, Fr. ledrcss the 
line. 

liedresscr les iorls, Fr. In the days 
of ancient chivalry, tins f vpiession sig- 
nified to n'dress the wrongs of the- op- 
pressed. 'I'lic knigliLs, on these occa-^ 
sions, underwent the greatest hardships 
and faCed (he most imminent dangers. 

To REDj^fLE, to dull again. To 
put a soldier through the lust elements 
of military training. It is observed, 
page % of Geaerul Rules and Uegula- 
5 C 2 tions, 
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tiuns, tluit e\crysouli(r on his reUirn 
from long ahsciirr, must ho ia~(iri*lcd 
before he is iM ninlted to act in the 
ranks of hi^* company. 

To 'C n pin 'c, is to oblige the 

governor to siu rcndcr it to the be. iegers, 
by capitiiliitioii. 

To KEDl'Cr* the Circlcy to restore 
or bring back a battalion or cnuipanv, 
which has been fonneil in circle, to its 
original po.sition in Inu'. 

To Reduce the stjuatr, to restore or 
bring buck a battalion or buLialions, 
\\;hich have bcfii formed in a hollow or 
oblong square, to their natural situation 
ill line or column. In fart the 4th of 
Infantry RegnlatioiUs, S. 189, the fol- 
lowing method is laid down, whereby 
the sqiiAre is to be reduced. On the 
word, Foi m dose column , the hies that 
faced outwards, will come to their pro- 
per front, and tiie file.s that moved into 
intervals will face iihout. At4he word 
March, the grenadiers take one 
pace forwarrl, and the two rear ronipa- 
nies take one and two paces forward, 
and then face ahoutj the files from the 
intervals take their proper phue.'*; «)/ii- 
cers, Serjeants cVjc. will quit the inte- 
rior, move to their several stanons, and 
the coiiipuiiK's that composed the Hunk 
faces, will he coinfileted; the compai/us 
will close inwards by suh-divisions one 
pace. 

'Jo he REDUCED, in a military 
sense, to he taken till’ the esUdjlisliment, 
to cease to receive pay as soldiers. — 
^Vhen a rcgjnieiit I'-y iviluced, the oili- 
•ers, art. geneially put noon Jialf-]>ay. — 
Sometimes the corps uie reduerd, and 
the othcers remain upon full pay. I’his 
happen.^ at the clo-e of a war, when the 
Standing army of the country is conllned 
to u teriaiii miinher of b;Uialiuna>. — 
Hence is tlcrived the c\prcssion ni and 
cut of the hreak. In the htroh, i.'* the 
liability of being rviluced; ouf of the 
break, is the eeriainiy of being kept up- 
on ihc c^itahli.shment.^ 

To be Urnucr.D to the Tlanks, to be 
taken from a hiipcrior appointment in a 
regiment, and to he ordered to the duty 
of a common soldier. Tliis sometimes 
happens, by way of punishment, when a 
Serjeant or corporal misbehaves himself. 
A serjeant, however, cannot at prese nt 
be reilacrd, except by sentence of a re- 
giinejital court-iiinital. Formerly this 


! nci essary class of men was at the mercy 
I of f Hippant. oiliccr that huppened 
I to have the command of a company, 
' without the knowledge or abilities to 
inanaw its interior <vcon« any. 'I’lie ar- 
my is indebted to I lie present Munpiis 

• of 'J^own-^hend, for ins maiily exertions 
' in favour of non-commissioned officers. 
■ According to the Uc»rnlatioiis, printed 
j officially, Ajiril 9th, J8i)0, if a serjeant 

• he reduced to the ranks, his clothing is 
' to be given in for the use of bis succes- 
sor; and ' '.mi.'self is to receive pri- 
vate's ch .. !iig, equally worn (or as near- 
ly as may hc^ with the clolhing lie has 
given ill. 

RF.DTJCT. See Redouiit. 

RK DUC T ION (les tioupcs, Fr. a 
reduction of the armed lorce of a coun- 

JiEDUlRF, Fr, in drawing, to copy, 
to reduce a plan or picture, 'fins ope- 
ration ditfers from that of « balking out. 

; The I'itdqIi use the expies.-ion in va- 
j rioiis .H'nscs, viz. 

I R.hCi ri:E en grand, V\\ to copy an 

• oiiLinal drawing by giving it larger di- 
; nnnsions. 

! JU-.i'uiKi: Cii petit, Fr. to copy an 
I oiiL^inal drawing hv giving it smaller 
i diuiciisions, v\ liich is literally to reduce 

I it. 


RhDi’riJK im plan au petit pied, Fr. 
to make u copy of a drawing, in which 
eveiy part is faithfully represented, 
tijough on a small scale. 

REnuniE iin hafaiHon, Er. to reduce 
a battalion, or to diininish its quota of 
men. 

liFuriREcn potidrCjYv, to icduce to 
ashf-s. \^ lien a town is severely bom- 
h oded, and its diffcri nt editiccs, A'C. 
are do.stroved, it is said to be reduced 
to Jislies, or to dust. 

KEDUlT, Fr. literally means a nook, 
or b>e-place; in a military sense, it sig- 
inlii's a soil ol' citadel, which is ex- 
tieinely inconvenunt to the inhabitants 
of the town, because it takes up more 
ground than those that are regularly 
built, and is, at the same time, uncom- 
fortable to tlic troops, because they 
must be V ery sniicli crowded. This word 
is explained by ah English lexicogra- 
pher, in the following manner : — Re^ 
duct or Reduit, an advantageous piece 
of ground, intrenched and separated 
from the rest of the plAce, camp, &c- 

for 
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for uu army, irarrisoii, to retire to 
in case of surpii/e. Jieduits are some- 
limes made for the purpose of securing 
ditfereiit posts in ti town independent 
of its citadel. These have heen pro- 
posed hy the celebruted Vaubim. 

Rkutii, in urcliitecture, ii recess. 

RLKl), an arrov. ; also a musical iii- 
striinient ’.\Lich has lately been intro- 
duced into this country, and is used iu 
boioe iiiili'.ary hands. 

JUv. UlMKll, Fr. to rebuild. 

lih'-llN J EKlNG an^tc^ in fortifica- 
tion IS that which turns its point tfi- 
wards the centre of the place. See For- 
th rc atton. 

II FFAT'r, 77^7 et rnnis d /V 
querre, Fr. an expression ii<ed among 
French carj)e«iirrp, and by the artificers 
belonging to tt.e lr..Jii, to Signify aiiv 
piece of wood which has been planed! 
and made jicrficiiy -.quare and level. — 
The ingenious eompih’r of the Diction- 
nniic MilitancyUw^ observed under this 
term, tliat ulthougli tlii^, as well as 
many other uouU, whiLh have been in- 
serted, cannot suictly be called military, 
yet they are not to be deemed entirely 
superiluous, when it is considered, that 
wood IS necessarily used in the artille- 
ry, ike. We must oiler the same apo- 
logy for having given [iliiee to many ex- 
pK'ssions and words which may not be 
thought rigorously techineal in military 
matters. 

REFJ'iN I"); Fr. in architecture, a par- 
tition wall, \ \v. Mu?' dv llc/ifid. 

KKFFiRKI’,, (nl\ri\ I r./a person re- 
ferred to. K\erv <*andidciie for a va- 
cant rcgyneiital payiiia‘'Ui‘^lnj) in the 
JJritisfi service, must h:i\r lour referees 
from vvlioni the war-ollie(’ obtains the 
necessary information rcspceting the 
responsihility of liimsclf and his Sure- 
ties. 

RKFIiUX, Fr. the ebb tide. 

liEFONDRK, Fr. to put damaged 
pUM'es of ordnance in the foundery, for 
tiie purpose of melting it down; to new 
cast. 

RKFONTF', Fr. the melting down 
again or new* casting. 

To REl’OI^M, (rt farmery Fr.) gene- 
rally speaking, (in* military aflairs) is to 
reduce a body of men, either by flis- 
bandnig the whole, or only breaking a 
part and retaining the revt. 

liEFOUMf (reformej Fr.) reforming, 


reformation; reduction; u disbanding 
some jrirt of an army. 

To ilcFOiiM, ill a military sense, is 
after sonic maiai'uvre or evolutiun, to 
bring a line to its natural order, hy 
aligning it on some given point. This 
frequently occurs m tiie passage of lines, 
&c. vjz. When a line of several batta- 
lions hath passed another that remains 
posted, by r('tuMting through by liles, 
it may be n formed in the following 
manner : 

To l^r^ol^^t In/ u flank lu/ffa/lany on 
a ctnlnil lull tal ion j in m; oblti/hc /wsi- 
itun. • • 

When by a Hank battalion, the line 
that has passed is flouted in column, 
and the scvt ial piv its a \ drr.scd eor- 
lecflv l.efoi4‘ wheeling up into line. I’o 
this elb ci, tiie eommander of ilie head 
b ittaiioii vmH iiisranilv jiliU'c the pivots 
of his three first platoon's in a true di- 
rection, and Older the oHid'ts of his 
other platoons to line on (hci i; himself 
remaining with the iiead platoon at th€ 
pointjCr.inpui, w ill see that this is cor- 
rectly done, 'fhe lirst battalion tliiis 
steadied, will become a sulhcienl direey 
lion fv>i the second, and every other one, 
to prolong It by tluir adjutants; and 
this operation, though successive from 
platoon to platoon, and from hatlaliou 
to battalion, may be jjcrforined quickly 
and correctly; if the arljutarits arc tiine- 
oQsly (Ictachi'd, and if the head of the 
column is (|nickly arranged. 

7b Ri lORM ajir.\t Um on a central 
hat Id! >00. 

Jn o;ili-r to gi\e the al^LMiruKMit from 
a central hailalion, after halting and 
fronting, the platoon pivots of the given 
hattalioii are hoiii it'. Ik ad to be accu- 
rately luicrl by its coiinnander, in the 
true diiection. 'fliis hattalioii being 
placed, fioin wbieli distances and dr(S- 
."iiigs are taken, the olliers will instantly 
proceed to liiu* their pivot llanl.s upon 
It : thos(‘ that aic behind it, will readily 
do this ; those that aie before it will 
(iiid more dillichlty, as tlicy must take 
their distances from the r(*ar; — to fa- 
cilitate this iiecessai y object, their pla- 
toon olficers will face to the directing 
battalion, anrl will then successively 
take their distances and covering from 
their thru H'ront; as soon as each has 
ac(]uired his true position, he will face 
about and make his platoon join p and 

dress 
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dress to him. I'lie line uill then he 
Toaily to ri)nn, h\ wliulin^ up to the 
pivot (lank. 

To a first: fine, — that has 

fasu'd throug h a srrofid rvhicfi i ci/tuins 
posted^ — In an. oldiijhe ptisUioti. 

When it it> fuuiid necessary that the 
passiii*; hattiihoiis, whicli constitute the 
iirsf line, shoulfl take a new positimi 
jiot purailel to the soroiid, (n' Ici tiudr 
own ()ri;;inal I’onniition, the coirnnander 
with his two leadjii;; platoons, will hrst 
cuter it (i. c. llic now position) and di- 
jcct the others to regulate tln ir tlankr» 
l)y them; and iF sex end hatlahon.^ are 
passint; the second line, the neic aligne- 
Tiioiit is thus jiiudo easier For tiieni. 

It Frequentiy happens, tliat a hei^iht 
in the rear is to be c-roxMied by a rctu- 
ing line. In this ciJse,«:ach olhcer niu.st 
not dress exactly to the platoon that 
precedes him, hut in joining it he must 
halt, and arrange his own in such a 
jiiuiiner, that the slope oF the rising or 
TtWIrtlt can be entirely s( on and coai- 
mauded, which is lu’ie the groat <^hject, 
and would not be ati^uind, iF the truu]is 
were to adhere to a struigiil line. 

To lIJ'J'ORiM, (reformer, Fr.) is 
likewise to reduce a corps oF men, by 
either tJishaiidiiig the xxhole or only 
breaking a part, and retaining the rc'^t ; 
or soinetiiTics by Incorporating them w ith 
other regiments. 

From the Spanisli, 
an nilicerwho, having lost his uieii, is 
eontirmed in whole or lialF-pay. It 
also signilics a viilimleor in a man of 
war. I 

llEFORMH, Fr. the reduction of 
an armed establishment, such as is ge- 
nerally made at the pruclumation of 
peace. 

Officicr Rliormk, Fr. an officer put 
upon halF-piiy ; or seconded according 
to the regulations of the old French 
service. 

REFORM FO-lV/fctr, one whose 
troop or company hehig broke, is con- 
tinued on whole or hali-pay. lie pre- 
serves the right of seniority, and coiiti- 
|iues in the way of preFennent. 

’’ REFOl'LFR, Fr. to ram down. 

REFOUIXIIli, Fr. a cannon-rara- 

HEFUOEE, (refugic, Fr?) See Emi- 

fSAMT. 

To REFUSE, a military phrase, sig- 


nifying to throw back, or to keep out of 
that regular alignement which is formed 
when lioops are upon the point of en-» 
gaging an enemy. This often occurs in 
order to occupy a pariiciilar position ; 
to prf'vei/t the enciuN^s designs on any 
jiarticnlar part ot a line, or at least to 
make him take a greater detour to ef- 
fect his purpose ; or that he may he ob- 
liged to aligne his owm on a height 
which is occupied, and from which he 
may be llanked. When a lirst line 
has passer! through a second, and it is 
found necessary to refuse a wing, the 
several platoor.M of that line must pass 
according to the wing winch is to he re- 
fused. IF the left, For instfiiice, is to 
he posted, and (he right to be refused, 
the platoons may pass From their left; 
the column will thereby have its left in 
Vroiit, will hi! more readily directed on 
the point d\ippni, and the preservation 
of distances will be Facilitated, as they 
will then be taken From the Front. IF 
the right is to he posted, the platoons 
may pivss From their right. 

It may happen wliere tlic passing 
line is to post one Hunk and refuse (he 
other, tluit the olliccrs will have their 
distances to take From behind; the ori- 
ginal remedy For this inconvenience has 
been shew n ; fjmge Sid, Part IV.) ano- 
ther also may he appliofl, which is to 
halt tlu' whole, at any time after pas- 
sing, and (o countermarcli each pla- 
toon, which will then cause the Futui'C 
Foimation to be taken From the Front 
of the colinmi. 

A reiiilng line may also lefuse a 
wing, by Forming in line very soon after 
passing, and then taking up an olilique 
position to the rear, by the eeliellon 
inarch, or some other of the modes al- 
ready pre'.cribcd. See Rules and Re- 
gulations, from page 3o7 to page 360, 
I'art iV. See also pages 287 and 2{)7 
of SaldcriFs Elcmenis of Tactics, trans- 
lated by J. Eundmann. 

Frederic, surnained the Great, king of 
Prussia, who had attentively studied the 
tactics of the ancients, lirst adopted the 
method of refusing a wing in the form- 
ing of an attack. This method has been 
since successful iy Followed by tiic best 
modern generals. It answers to a par- 
tial reserve of a tVirce w liich is always 
. ready at command; and in point of sef 
curity, it is,, the reverse of what the 

French 
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Frencli meiiti in prHcr une uile^ to ex- 
puso ii ur post it in ii precarious 

inuiincr. 1 lie French, durinj; the whole 
of llie action which w'as fought in Egypt, 
on the iilst of March, refused 

their right wing. iN'otwithstanding this 
precaution, tiiey were defeated by the 
British. 

As a correct formation of the line by 
the cchelloii march, whether it advance 
or retire in the picsence of an enemy, 
is genei ulJy resorted to wlien it is found 
necessary to refuse any part of a line, it 
will not appear supeiilnous to siihiuit \ 
the following inode which is practised j 
by the French: j 

Fon/fation of' the line hy the echclfon . 
march of divisions, hy the covering j 
jeants runniuii out to murk the points in j 
the ncic a/i^ucmtnt, for their respect ire»‘, 
cliTisions, 

When the hattnlion changes positi(ni ^ 
to the front on a lixed llank company, ’ 
by throwing forward the rest of the bat- 
talion, the coinniandcr having <h*rer- 
miiiefl tlu! new^ line, and wheeled the. 
riglit eoinpany into tluit line the named 
ninubcr of paces, (say <t) the reinuinii^ . 
*^om[)anies wheel two paces on their | 
right forward into echclion. 'Phe co- : 
yeriiig serjeanL of the second company •’ 
instantly moves out, takes about3-lth 
distance for his company, faces the point 
d’appni, ami places himself in such a 
manner, that the outside of his right arm 
will pass in line with the breasts of the 
men of the rniiipany already in the line. . 
lie is corrected, if necessary, on tlie (Th- 
taiit point of f<jriiuition hy a proper per- 1 
son plareilion the riglit for that pur- t 
post'. On the word march and /enw line : 
being given by the coinniandcr, the co- ' 
\ering serjeaiit of the third conmany j 
runs biisklyout, places himself so as to 'I 
cover the second serjettiit, faces the point ; 
d'apjnii,and takes tlie ordered 3--lth dis- | 
lance, corrected on the distant point hy j 
the person on the right. Tlie ofticer [ 
coiinnandnig the second company, | 
marches on till he secs himself clear of : 
tlie left Hank of the right company^ he I 
then gives the word left shoulders for- | 
u'urd, (his riglit pivot iriarkiiig time) and 
w hen lie observes 1iis company Sf^uare 
with tlie new line, he gives the word 
foncard, runs ninihly out and places 
himself in front of the third left file of 
the first formed company, ai/d when tlie 


men of his company have their feet in the 
air really to finish the last pifce to bring 
them into line, he gives the word haltf 
dress, and dresses his men close to the 
outside of the right arm of his covering 
serjeant; taking care that the outward 
flank of liis coinpanv dot s not siint out 
the distant point of dicsMiig; he tlieu 
gives the word ci/ls front, places him- 
self on the right of Ins division, co- 
vered by hiss s(-M;jcant, who ipiits his 
ground and hriskly passes through the 
interval on the right of iiis division, as 
soon as he hears the vv^ird ey- .v froAt 
frtiiu Ills ofticer. 

Jn tins manner division after division 
arrives, in the new' line; and as the <■»>• 
veriiig serjeants of I'lcli of the oilier 
diVlsioll^ approach within 1.5 or !L'0 [laees 
of the line, they run out to mark the 
points for their rcspiciive ronipanie**, 
face the point d^ippni as already di- 
rected, and there remain rill I he word 
eyes front is given hy liieir ollict'i>,\fl.v«V* 
they quit their places and take post in 
the rc.tr. 

In forming line to the rear, hy the 
oclii'llon inarch, (suppose on a left com- 
panv) the same ojn'iation takes phu’« 
with regard to the coveiing s<*i;jeaiit 3 
running on r, to mark the jioint." of dres- 
sing for their respective divisions; but 
with tills (litli rence, that instead of their 
taking only alioiit .‘Mth dislam e, they 
are t.i take aboiii one j»ace more or less, 
than I he pi oper distance; fact; the point 
of appui. and are collected on the dis- 
tant point, as lielbre, by a > 4 n)])er perMiii 
on the left. The etiiiiinandei s of com- 
panies will, as soon as they st e a profier 
front rank of their ctunpanies l<»ut:li 
that part of the line alreatly ionned, 
give the word halt, front, dress, liach 
otfieer dresses the men ot his platoon 
back till he hiiiigs them in line with (lie 
outside of the left arm of his covernm 
serjeant; he tlien ly\e■^ the word ej/t.i 
taking post on the riglit of liis 
I company, coveie^ b\ his serje int, who 
quits his ground as bclTne on the wind 
etfCsfraiU. 

It is to be ohscPrcd, in ordt r to j>rf-' 
serve tiie proper inierv id, on ihe cove/- 
ing ser/eant quitting his division t;» 
murk tlie point in the ti uc line, tlie ofii- 
cer’s place is to bo inime.iialelv tilled 
I by a supernumerary or other man frunt 
I the rear, wiierc he b to remain till 

rc])luee<J 
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replaced hy tlie otliccr, or co\criui» Ser- 
jeant. 

It is likewise to he ohserved, that in 
foriniiij' liiK to the trout on ii n;;lil di- 
vision, the (lrcssiiiJ 5 is close to, and on 
tlio outside of thci rijilit arm ol* the co- 
veiiii^ Serjeant; and on t'orming the 
line lorwuiflon :i le}*! roinpanv or di- 
visiun, ihe dicssing is close to and on 
the oiir^ide of the lel’l arm. In lorm- 
ii'g line to the rear on a right di*, ision, 
the dressing is oji I Ik; right arm; and 
ill tormnig line to tin* rear «)n u h it di- 
\v ion, the dresfjing is on the left arm of 
lh(‘ Cf)vi’iiiig serjeant. 

In forming line to the rear, the; offi- 
ce rs, or other persons apjiointed to cor- 
n'Ct tile Serjeants on the distant point 
of formation, move along in the rear, 
and correct the sei jeants, as they siic- 
e»'ssi\e!y an ive to mark the jioinls for 
thi'ir ri’‘'peetive di\ ision*'. 

iiv th(‘ fortuning method of sending 
covering sei jeants to mark the 
jjomt in the new lino for their respee- 
li\i' companies, that inaccnracN of dres> 
sini:, which so often takes place wlan 
forming line to iIk' fiont; andthutierv 
great confusion and ineorreeLiie.s«',whieii 
tiio t'u’ipa ntlv occur w hen forming to 
the rear, (partienlarly m), wlitii the wheel 
into eehcllon is m any degree' less 
rh.m ihi; one eighth of the circle or lour 
paces.) are enliiely obiialod. ^ 

/'/•. for it-j applieation ill 
a inilitaiw sense. S’O 'io IIj'M s», 
Rj.iesii;, 'I’his word is useil 

among the I’r^Mieh as a sea phrase, vi/. 

A; vuis*:t'<fii a rtj'usi, the ship lias missed 
tlic wind. I 

Jll'.tjAlX, Fr. in carpentry and ma- { 
«onrv, means the surplus of a piice of ' 
stone or wood when it pro\es too liroad 
ur loo long for any particular i"-e, and 
must of coin se he taken off. It like- 
wise signifies al’ltr-glas^ or math. 

llHUALKIl, i'V, to le\el ur iimke 
oven. 

liKIJAlTA, ( regfiVf Fr.) a rowing 
match; a procession by water. This 
word is taken from the Italian, signify- 
ing a species of water tournament, or 
€\hihiiioii which took place on the grand 
canal, at Venice. Tlie conrjueror, on 
these occasicpis, received prize from 
the senate. 

REGENCY, (rigence, Fr.) the go- 
vernment or go\ernors of a btate or a 


kingdom, timing the minority or ab- 
sence of a prince, by one or more sub- 
jects. Also a ])Ost of dignity with which 
one or more persons are invested under 
Aisitatioiis of disease or incapacity in 
the lawfnf sovereign. A French writer 
sa}.s, on this subjt'Cl, “ That it is a dig- 
nity sometimes more envied than tlie 
crown itself. God knows,” adds he, 
“ it is already too much for any honest 
man to be condemned to w’ear the hit- 
ter r 

also means certain persons 
wlio ari' at the head of tliilcrcnt states 
in Eiirojn'. 

RK('»i'Vr, T'r. sw'itrb. 

libCilE, Fi\ govcriiiiient, adrninislra- 
lion. 

HEGWMENl’, (rPgiment, Fr.).i term 
'‘ipphed to any body of troop*', winch, if 
ravairvt < onsiats of one oi more sfjua- 
drons, eoimnancjed by a colonel; and, 
if infantry, of one or more battalions, 
each commanded in the same maniK'r. 
The sqiiadi-ons in cm airy regiments are 
divided', •'«)mctime> into si\. and some- 
times into nine troops. 'Die butlahon'. 
of Biitish infantiy are generally <li\ itlcd 
into ten companies, two of which arc 
called till* Hanks; one on tlu' light con- 
sisting of grenadiers, and aiiolher on 
llie lell formed of light troops. 'J’here 
is not, however, any established rule on 
this head; as both riivalryaiid infantry 
ri'giments diller according to the exi- 
gciicies of service in time of war, or the 
priiu ijih s of oTonomy in time of peace, 
Wcaie humbly of opinion, that every 
regiment of loot should consist of 12400 
men, making three battalions of 800 
each. The German regiments frequent- 
ly consist of 'it)00 men ; and the. regi- 
ment of iHeardy in the old French ser- 
vice liad 0000. The I’rench made a 
distinction betvyeen the commanding 
ofiicer of a regiment of cavalry, and 
the commanding oiheer of a regiment 
of infantry. 'J'he former was sided 
^Irslrc dr Cawp, the latter Colonel, as 
with us. 

According to llie cstablishinciit of 
the present rrench army, the leriii of 
regiment is eontmed to the cavalry and 
artillery; and the nfime of half biigadc 
is given to the infantry. So tliat ehef 
de brigade, chief of brigade, corre- 
sponds with our colom l ot‘ a regiment 
of infantry^ The deiiominatiun of co- 
lonel 
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loncl ib btil' n'tiiiiicd in tin: Ficncli ca- 
\oJrv. 

With iT^ptct tf> rho (Icrvatioi) of the 
word, ]t appears, lljiil tin-; he^t cryino- 
loiry IS from t!ie French wotd rt'i!u\ | 
iimna;j;ement, Avh'n ii comes tfoiii ihe j| 
Latin n'^ere, to iio\ern. Hence a rc‘;i- || 
ijuiiU if* said lo he :iu\e .ad hv a euio- 
lie!. iM. Ik'in ton, a celcOi.ite 1 FieiicI; 
crYnrilo|;i^t, ilillu '* from this expUiiia- 
tion. lie traei s it from the French r/- 
i if/ic, which .sUMilicfi hvstein, ieii:nij‘'ii, 
.adniinii-rralion, and winch is a ^ain de- 
rived from the Latin rc^wie/i, beaiiii:^ 
tlie same impoit. (n i pliVMcal areep- 
tal ion of the Term, ( umi. rt'^ihu n , ) 

is used to expres.sanv body that is com- 
posed of several other?. Hut this is 
iiicte conjecture on hi^ ]jart. 

lleu,imenl.s were (irst formed in 
I'r.ineo in the year l.ioi*, and in Falk- 
land in the year IdtjO. 

v\lthoimh the several regiments in the 
Th-itish .service have various hu m;;*^, 
and m the esivalrv as well as arliilerv, 
are totally dviferv nt from one aliother 
with rc.'ipecl to colour, they aie never' 
j iieles', (listiiijiuislied hy numbers only. 
I'oimerly, indti’d, tlje militia, belon<;- 
ina to the eity of l.oiulon, was known 
})v t!ie fachiiis of the dilVerent regi- 
ment!'. 'fins eirrninstanee put'> us in 
mind of a laii<ihal)l(' paS'snjio in .'^.imml 
[’’oote\ huiiiorons I’aiee ol the Mayor 
of Cfarratt. :Ma;or Ntiiritenn is there 
marie to say, hn ^ivinir an account of 
tlio sevoa.il promotions hr’ had ”^0110 
throiioh,) tiiat he had seivral unrler 
Jelferv Dnnslahle, kiiiald, aMemian of 
the (!ity Jauuion, and colonel of the 
ycUow. 

.nnrinp; the relielfion in ITl.'i, (wliieli 
ctided in 17 lh, when llie |»rcreiuler was 
cnmplc’tely ovei thrown at liic hiTttlc 
ol‘(hilloden,jthc followinir jiroclamatioii 
was jiasted up tlnoii»i,liout the City of 
i^ondon : 

“ Notice is iierf/ny niven, that every 
officer and .soldier in the six regiments 
of militia, without waiting for heat of 
drum, or any other r.oticc, do imrnr- 
dlately on hearing the said signals, re- 
pair with tlicir arms, and the usual 
rpiantity of powdei* and ball, to their 
respective rendezAOUs; the red regi- 
I'uiit upon Tower-hill: the fireen in 
Gnildhall-yavd; the ;<yc//ozt> in St. Paul’s 
church’vaid; the uhitc at, the Iloyal 


FAchai'. ; fhe /'/«c in Ohi '>h-stnti; 
and iho 01 angc regiment i.i West *SnjiLli- 
Jiehl.'’ 

\\\: must, him ever, make one eveep- 
tloiit.j thi’ ncneial nili observed in the 
servici-, with ix-gaid Lo mimhers, which 
IS till’ ihiid ic'iiment; that corps i.^ 
neriliv c.dleil the ofd /o///'*, from their 
laCiiiL*' henig 01 hull coloi'r. 

Ihi'j./i'iliirif IJ ij.i M '• s i,;u orps raised 
by ill-: I’rei.ch dnrn'.g I'-' p ^i-vy in 
i'’i!Vpl. fhe iiu'ii wv'v II ii litccl IP on 
dromedaries, 'lo fMiiUe ilu *l^ of 
All. iMoner, in hi^ ar eoimt rj eam- 
pai'Miwitli tile Gtl Uiian*-it mv in 
the dromerlaiics er>!i';iO’.m‘j[ t Ins ti ;p 
.ire marie to go lin-i..:gh a mmihvi of 
rvolulinns, !!■■ 1 wljeij alliK kcu’ iliey aic 
fornieri imo a liol!ov\ s([ii,iic- tliev kneel, 

[ ami h^ nuan.sofa cord whir 11 is thrown 
j roui-il oiH’ of iht; kiu’r tl»e\ are pre-' 
vented from L'cLting up, and thus they 
I alford a breasi-woik tor the soldier.— 

I 'fhe s.iine author Osoives in a ijiite. , 
j page .Vd, lliat the most eonvi nient and 
I only \vv of traw'lling in F.gypi is upon 
I drome-. iarie.s. The travi’Ilei iierd not 
enciimk'er himself w it li lood for his ani- 
in.'il, as a very scanty allowance of beans 
.snltices for m.mv ilays’ joinney. Tra- 
vellers rule upon convenit nt saddles; 
ami tiu: animal is so doeilc, that hi' i» 
j gnidr-d only by loiielmi”: him with a 
small stii k on the sine that he is to turn. 

I Jsome; haie a ring through each nostril, 

1 which selves as a hit to a luiilk; f.isien- 
; eri lo iliein. 'I lu-y walk very fast ; and 
• liieir "(jt swd’i, hiiL veiy incoiiv'O- 
. nicnl. • 

i CV//Jr' Ui o I n 1 \ r. We have already 
I nuMiiioned inirhr the ariu !<■ //o'-inoo/s*, 
i (whieli --ee^lliaL a pioposal harl heendc- 
I iiveicrl m to government lo raise, tram, 

; ami diseipliiu. a cert am nmuher of llic 
j oiigiiial mlKihitant.sof till’ (.'ape of Good 
i Hope. This pi*ipr)va!, alter r'oiisulera- 
I hlc dehiy, ami much deliberation, was 
I liiially aeeepfcd ; aiRl .1 few days pre- 
j viuus to the surlden cessation of arms 
iH’lweeii (treat llritaiii ami the I'rcnch 
Kepuhlic, Colonel King received liis 
Idler of service for tliat purpose. — 
The dilTcrent oliicets were ga/etled; 
hut the prospects of the individual 
who conccivcil the plan, and the heiir- 
ficial effects* which must liave accrued 
I to both countries from the civiliza- 
I tion of a hatmless and industrious set 
51 ) of 
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of pieoj)lc, soon yielded to the iinpe- 
rioiis terms of diplomatic arrange- I 
inent. j 

Mahf/s UroiMCNT, a corps which | 
has been raised for the specific pur- 1 
pose of doinj; duly iii the island of ( ’ey- | 
Ion. 

RIHGDIENl'AL, any thing belong- 
ing to a regiment. 

R Lf'. r iM F. N i \ i.-sf af)'. Set; Si a i r. 

RE(jJ IM I'iN TA J jS, the uniform 
clothing of the army ; as a hat, coaU 
waistcoat, breeches, stocks, shoes, boots, 
spatterdashes, ^:c. 

Hf.o I iM i: N 1 A*r . vourU-umriiaL See 
Courts^ Mti rt i n I. 

IlroiMENTAL hand. See Hand. 

HroiMCNJAT. hook. See Rook. 

R KO I M i:.\ TAT. pnrade. See Pa it \ u i:. 

.Hkgimfn iaf orders. See Oiinmts. 

llr.GiMEXTAE neccHsarics. By the 
mutiny act, it is declared, that any per- 
son buying, tlctaiiiiiig, or exchanging 

ij^.artlcles culleil regimental necessa- 
ries, or who shall cause the colour tif 
the clothes to be changed, shqll for- 
feit Td. Soldit'rs selling or exchanging 
them, are liable to military ])uiiisliuieut, 
See. 

IGxjIMI'.xtat. receipts for foraf;c on 
service, \hmchcrs uhicli must be pro- 
duced by (he coiitracltirs of an army to 
aulhori'/e them to have tlieir claims dis- 
charged by the commiss.iry-general, or 
'his tlcputics. It is sensibly obsea’vcd in 
page dii of the Riitish ('ommissarv,that 
inc\ery case tbcie should, if possihio, • 
be only one voucher for one issue. The 
mode of aiVonipli^hing this must be 
8iiu[)lc, and it is adopted by tliose wlio 
reriainly have most, experience; forc\e- 
rv German corps, or German otlieer,\\ho | 
^lrll\v^ foiage, or any otht'r arliclc, iVoin 
the commissariat, semi', a mere- receipt. 
'I’bis pr<'\cnls f.nlhcr vM-it mg nr troubi", 
because iho receipt may be presented in 
the open field,. nid ism iUselt .icoinpleio 
voucher. All thiit is re(|Miie«l, is for 
the regiment to order its* Im.i^u part\ to 
bring back the receipt, il ilie quantity 
be not obtained; and the q’larlcr-mas- 
I ter, or foraging serjeant, to give a re- 
ceipt for what he gets, if only part can 
be had. 

llEOni, Fr. to govern; to manage; 
to take charge of, m/. ' 

Ri\mr dt's soiduts, to take charge of 
^uldiers. 


BEGI.E, Fj\ See Rur.r.. 

Vent: lit ole, Vr. a trade wind. 

BEGIjEMENT. See IIegi't.atton. 

llECIRA'rj’l'lIi, Fr. in architecture, 
to scrape the out.^ide of a building. 

y^nioiig engravers, this word signifies 
to rc-toucfi a jilalc. 

R!’'.(Uir-.AU, in geometry, a regular 
body is a solid, whose surf.icc is com- 
poscfl of regular and equal figures, and 
whose solid angles are all equal. 

Rloot. \ K atfackf, in a siege, arc such 
as are made in form; that is, by regular 
approaches. See A i i \ t kc. 

Rj.gi. t.Mi, when applied to the army, • 
signifu s well di‘'eipljne(l, ami lit fur any 
service, lienee regular troop«, or re- 
gulars. 

REGl TEA BS, ( ironpes return rrs^ 
Kr.j those troops wiioso eomhlions of 
ciirolmeiit are not limited to time or 
place, in contradistmeiion to feiieible, 
militia, or volunteer corps ; called also 
77n- Line. 

To REGULATE, to adjust by rule 
or ine«'!io(I. 

RKGULATINCJ JlaLtalion. See Pa- 
rallelisin of a j\l(irc/i. 

IIEGU LAl'lON, the art of regu- 
lating, or adjusting by vale or method. 

Ri.ot 1 , v rroN, a term geneially used 
ill the Biitisli army to signify the regu- 
lated jaiec at which any cf)imiiissioii,or 
saloaldc warrant is permitted to be dis- 
posed of. These pi ires have been fixed 
b\ llic king. Tor parliciiiars, see Mili- 
tary I’immee. * 

Tv hi. '/ or sell nt the R rr.irr.A riov, 
to give or ri'ceivc for a ('ommis^'ion iho 
exact Mini that, has heen selllcd by 
the king’s authority. M'hcn an ollieer 
IS allowed to retire from a regiment 
w ith jiermis-ion to sell, the one next for 
pu/clu!>e is siqiposed to pay the regu- 
lation pi K'e of Ills commission; but it 
fiequenlly happens, that parties agree 
among themselves v\ ith respect to terms; 
and il sometimes occurs, that young 
men of interest ami furiunc stop the 
regular promotions of ofiieers by over- 
bidding the market. We sincerely 
wish it were within the limits of this 
work to go thoroughly into all the mys- 
teries of .sale and purcliasc; and to 
lay open the secret traffic of military 
brokerage. 

Cavalrp RrcrLATioxs, a book pub- 
lished by authority, so ^culled. It eou- 

taiiis 
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tains specific instructions for the for- 
mations and movements of tlie British 
cavalry; wliicli are, by liis Majesty^s 
commands, to be strictly observed and 
practised by the cavalry corps in gene- 
ral, in the British service, till further 
orders, 'rhe commander in chief has 
further directed, that every otticer of 
cavalry shall be provided with a copy 
of these regulations, and the command- 
ing orticers of corps are to take care 
that this order bo duly observed. Col. 
J^e Marebaut, lieutenant-governor of 
the IMilitary College, has written some 
very judicious elucidations on this sub- 
jeet. 

TuJanfrj/Tir.niJLXTios^j a book pub- 
lished by authority, so called. This in- 
genious system of tactics has been trans- 
lated and compiled from the best fo-, 
reign authorities, and has been adapt- 
ed to the British service by Cencral 
David Diindas, to whose indefatigHble 
industry and porseveraiicc not only the 
government of tlic country, but the ar- 
my at large, stand considerably ilulcbt- 
ed. Ilis Majesty lias been pleased to 
direct, that these Hides and Itegula- 
tions shall be strictly follo\^ed and ad- 
hered to, witliout any deviation what- 
soever therefrom; and such orders be- 
fore given, as may be found to interfere 
with, or counteract tlieii* ellectand ope- 
ration, arc to be considered as cancelled 
and anmilled. As sincere \Nell-wislicrs 
to good ordi’r and discipline, \>c recom- 
mend the fre<|uent perusal of this pas- 
sage to every coiinnanding oHicer in the 
service’, particularly to the consideration 
of those gciiitlernen who may nalurally 
feel a iiule reluctant to unlearn ; and 
we avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
apologr/c fur not having entered more 
fully into the cavalry i I'gulatinns.* Jt 
will, however, be reinendirred, (as Ge- 
neral Dundas liiinsclf tibserves, page. 
281, Cavalry Ucsiulatioi's) that the ge- 
neral principles for the iorinations and 
mo\eine!its of cavalry and infantry be- 
ing in\aiiably the same, their more par- 
ticular exjilaiiation in se\eral points, is 
to be found in llie. Ilegiilations for the 
Infantry; from uliieh we have madeiE- 
cusional c.Miacts, as*ti general outline of 
what we hope hereafter more speeji- 
cal^ to detail. 

General Uecui.ations and OrderSj 
a colltclion c4* certain getieral rules 


which were published by authority on 
the 20th of August, 1790, and which 
are to be considered as the ground-work 
of those instructions that generals com- 
manding districts, and oHicers in the 
command of brigades and regiments, 
forts and garrisons, may find it necessa- 
ry to issue to tlie troops under their re- 
spective cominaiuis. ^I’o use the vi'ords 
of the adjutant-general, “ This publica- 
tion docs by no ineans comprehend the 
wliolc detail w inch the various duties 
and services, and the interior treonomy 
and inanageirient of regiments may re- 
(jiiire,’^ 'I’hey are princi|>ally extraeteS 
from a book, intituled The fiudiments 
of WuVy which was published by N. 
Gonant in 1777, and ought to ho atten- 
tively perused by every Britijsli ofliccr; 
since they are ilirccted to be considered 
as the standing ordiTS of the army at 
large. They cannot be altered, or in 
any sense be deviated iVoin, without, 
the king’s or eoinniander in chief’^an- 
probation.— It is, however, to be la- 
mented, that u book^i manifestly calcu- 
lated for the interior managenu’jit of 
the army, and coiiseijuiMitly a nec essary 
coinpamon to the Rules and Hegula- 
tions, should not fiave het n more spe- 
cific. JMany circumstuiiees, apparently 
insignificant in theins(‘lvc>s, and, of 
course, unnoticed at headH|uartei<?, 
grow into objects of serious discussion 
among the clitfcrent regiments cif the 
service, botli at home and aliroail. — It 
is an old maxim, that he who neglects 
small faults will soon fall into gieat of- 
fences. * 

JIKIATBODY. To re-iinbotlv, is to 
embody again any iTgiiiH iil or corjis 
tiiat has been dislianded. 'J'hns, tlie 
; Toililia is disbanded, and ])arlially reiiri- 
bodied for 28 days in every ^ear duiiiig 
peace. 

IIKIX, (rinCf Fr.j that part of a 
bridle which extends from the bead of 
a lioi'te to the hand.'^of lli(> rub r, (!ye. 

B BIN rOlU.'b^ in founding gun'?, 
that part of a gun next to the breech, 
which is made stronger tliaii tlie rest of 
the piece, ni order to resist the force* 
of the powder. 'I’here .n e generally two 
ineacli piece, called tlu first and second 
leiiifoice: the second is somelhing 
feiiiuller than* the lirsi, upon the supjio- 
silion, that when the ptiwilcr is in- 
llaiiied, and occupies a gicalei* spaces 
5D 2 Its 
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its force is (i ■.lii.j-rhcd; wh’uh is not the 
cas('. — Set (■v>xoN. 

M'oiM I -/ 'riicro arc three 
ill ciicli called the hist, second, and 
thiid: tin ^ are flat inonldinirs, like ilat 
iron |)!accii at llic hicech end uf 

tile /'rst find sr c ind leinforec, |»ro|eetiiii!; 
from the re^t of the metal hy about ^ 
of an incli. 

RKlNFOKCKMEN’r lo (he cimy, 
is an addition of frohli troops to strehi;- 
then an ariiiy, in oifler to enable it to 
^fo on with an enterpn/e, cScc. 

^ JiEJOIN DIsli. Ill nnlitarv eonils- 
jiiartial the jirfsoner i-. entitUd lo a re- 
joinder; that is, wh'^n llie prosecutor 
makes a reply lo the defendant, tlic 
latter inav answer as^aiii. 

To Rlil XS'l’A'l’K, i'r. to place an 
oHiccr or iifm-coninhs'^ioned olheer in 
tlio saine rank and sitnaiion fioin wliuh , 
he had Ijceii removed. 

Lo REJOIN, to in<('t a^ain: to re- 
tui'ti. lie leit Ins u;j:imeiit when it 
broke up camp, Imt ri’iomeil it aj;ain 
bi'foie the army i birched into the cnc- 
inv\ comili V. 

‘UEJ()^)^S,\^('KS puhllijuriy Er. 
|Hii»lic n ji)K'm>i:s or 1llanks<vl^ nips. ( i)e- 
\alier I’ohud nudges a curious and ni- 
tercstmjj; comment relalixe to this sub- 
ject, Ml one of Ins notes iijxm EoUhiiis. 
lie tlieri in asseil'-, that the Tc Dtuiity 
or thnnkspixinp to (Jod, was as rmu h 
practised ainoni]; ilie iieutheiis as iL is 
amoiip (lie modern^. 

RKJ'rRK, t'r, a lonn derived tVom 
tlic Oeriii.in, sipnifyinj' a cuirassier or 
inonnted soTdier; a diapoon. ft is 
used amoiip; the Ereiicli lo express de- 
rision and contempt. 'I’hcy say, for in- 
stance, de (jtwi s'mdse. cc ; it ux lleiire 
(Lc ((nrnir anwitnux a sairtnitv ct (jna^ 
torze (iHS? wJiat can induce this old 
dotard to fall in loic at se\entv-fonr ? 

RKl'i'R EiS, a body of horse, of w hich 
tlie elite of the (icrinaii cavalry 'vas 
formerly composed. 'I'lns corps was of 
inhiiitc use to Eruiii^e duinii; the re- 
j'cncv of Catharine of Medicis. Tlie 
kinp of Navarre liad upwards of i5o, 000 
of these troo|)e in support of the Cal- 
vinists. 

llr.tTur.s, Fr. a body of armed horse- 
men, w'lio came out of Germany, and 
entered into the Erencli ser\ice duriiis; 
the reign of llonry III. They were 
incorporated witli the carabineers. 


llEF.AYliR, Fc. to relieve; to lessen 
the labour of an) particular set of men 
by occabioiially sending fn sli vyork- 
meii. 

RliLATS, Fr. a term used in fortifi- 
cation to signify a space, containing 
some feel in breadth, which is between 
the foot of the rampart ami the scurpe 
of the fosse. It serves as a convenient 
icceplacle for the eai tli that occasion- 
ally cnunhles oil*. 

Vhcval de RELxlLS, Fr. a hackney 
hoi se. 

EELVriON' on JlEiClT, Fr. any 
account or (Uaciiption which is given 
of a war, or battle, or waihkc feat, 

\'C. 

R.ELAV-/fo/.«r,s', in the artillery, aic 
spare iioiso's that iiiarcli with the artil- 
Icry and haggiige, ready lo rr-lieve 
Olliers, or to assist in getiing u]j a hiii, 
or through liad roads, \c. 

RELEASE, Tlie commaiidin" olli- 
cer alone has the preropatn e of releasing 
a prisoner from coniinenient, after he 
has oi.co been duly given iii charge U) 
the guard, with his crinic' or criincs 
staled in writing; or of remit uiig after 
he has been adjudged lo sull’er miliiary 
punishnienl; cxcepi m lases of a ge- 
neral court-mart lal, when liie king alone 
can remit or milig.ire. 

REJ.EVEE, F/\ the afternoon. 

RELEV Elt, Fr. to leliete. Hence, 

Ri.i.i.veu line scnlincUe, Fr. to le- 
lic\c ii sentry, by posting anotlicr sol- 
dier ill his room. 

Rii;i.i:vr.R La ^arde, Fr. to relieve 
guard. 

llr.i.EVKii, Fr. This wqixI is also 
used by tbc Ereiicb to hold, or to have 
a right to. Tlius, le roi nc relH'C (juc 
dc Dka seal; the king holds of God 
alone. 

IlEl.lRF, Fr. an order, given by the 
iniiiisicr at war, to authorize an oilicer 
to receive the arrears of pr.y which hat 1 
accumulutcd during ins absence from 
tlie regiment. 

Relief, Fr. in arcliitccture, means 
the same as the term does w hen used 
in Eaiglish. 

RE LIEN, Fr. the broken gri^^of 
gunpowder which have i^ut 4^bscd 
through the sieve. ^ } 

To RELIEVED the ghard, is to put 
fresh men upon guard, wdiich is generally 
done every 21 houis. t 

To 
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*7« llr.MKVK the trenches^ is to relieve 
the wiiiird ( it’ the trenches, hy appuintinj!; 
thubc for duly, uho luivcuot been 
thoie before, or who&e turn is next. 

7bULLiL\i. ihv sentries, is to put 
fresh lu’en upon that duty •from the 
fiUiird, which is j'euerally dune every 
two hours, by a corporal who attends 
the relief, to sec tlie proper orders ai-e 
tlch\crc‘d to the soldier who relieves. 

ItfUifl'A KR, an iron riiij; fixed to a 
handh' by incaus of a socket, so as to 
be at riiiliL angles to it : it serves to dis- i 
eui;a«;c the searcher of a ^un, when one i 
of Its jioinl's IS retained in a hole, and ; 
cannot he j^ot out otherwise. See 
SLAIltllVfi. ! 

R \\ MfJ 1 0>g, ( In Htligioji, Fr. ) re- ! 
M rcncc, which is awful anil afl’ection- , 
iUc tovxards (iod ; connected with lie-! 
in volence, winch is tlioui^htfnl and ac- j 
tiic towards nian. Religion, in ob- | 
scrvanci'", has dnTcrcd in dilferont com- ; 
immilies, and in ililfcrcnt individuals of 
the same comiminit y. All these are , 
freely toleratid with us; andfhy pro- ' 
Mikimj, c;onv<*rsation to oHImuI ajiainsi ' 
any ol’ them, is nui;( nilemanlike con- 
duct, offendini; also against the articles 
of war. 

Reliilion, like other uecornplish- 
inciits, must be most improved and 
best exprcs'icd by appropiiate labours, 
and by well-comiscllcd rites. Yet, apart 
from ll'iL^i’, liow' finely lias it been ex- i 
prcssi'ii ami ad uiicd by acts not ritual, ■ 
and by collater.d aids! Amoii|^ a mid- j 
titude of otlicr splendid illustration**, ! 
by tlic iilorloiis *.uccesses of Milton and 
Sliakspciy, of Sir Isaac Xevvton and 
Mr. Royle ! by such deaths as Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney and Rayard’s ! Thoui^h the 
cxplrim; worship of the one was no 
more than a silent rapture over Ids up- 
lifted sword, and u cup of cold water 
to a woundi^d comrade, the conclusixe 
bounty of the other ! 

The re'diiious sense may aspire and 
impress under t irciniistances that seem 
untdward, and in actions the most 
.sli‘j;lit; as, in the short convivial soni; 
of (Icucral Wolf, at supper, before the 
battle of Quebec; and in llie favourite 
c^sfty of Sir Uichfird Stei le, so well hit 
olf one day, when he wais on the Tow- 
er-duty, an ciiNiirn, in the innards. 

In (Feiieral Wjilf\ soiijr, what is thus 
L^ood in the 'Id and last stanza, deii’.es 


(but with the comparative weakiu^s, 
too common in descendants of all sorts, 
from urcat lines) from I.ucan and Dan- 
te; for Lucan has this fine thougliL :— 
Anima'que, capaces 

Moj'tis ! 

For the intrcjiidity inspired by re- 
liiiion, there is this adiuirahle expres- 
sion in the best dramatic poet of t}ie 
Fi cnch : — 

Jc crains Vira, Abner — Je nai point 
iCuntre crainie ! 

By the bye, the a (feeling thought of 
Wolf is the same with Dante’s ou lii-i 
own grave* • — • • 

Auelornmine suvm 

It may not be superfluous to add to 
this article (which has been trcm''mil ted 
to ns by a grave ami intelligent divine 
of the church of Knitlam]), that it is 
contrary to the articles of war to ujj* 
hriid any pcr‘*on on the *'Core or ground 
ol’ his religion, birtli, or comiiiy. 

A REMAIN', a firm used among 
storekeepers belonging to I he hoard of 
oidm^nce, tNc. to I’^prcss the acluid 
ipiantify of stores which is foimtl at an 
untjioii, i\*c. wiien a new storekeeper is 
appointed. 

ill MAINS oi* Stores arc ordercil lo b 
taken at all plan's at iiome, ome m 
seven years, as also at the expiraiion of 
a war. [ii foiiign parts a rcnuiin is 
taken only on the appointment of a ni \v 
storekeeper. Sj c Oi- 1 ii k of' Ordnnncc^ 
01 BoAiin of OnhiaiKC. 

To RIsMVND, to send back; af 
when a si^Iilier who liar^bceti brouglil 
out of’ prison, «)r the gaard-Iionsc, for^ 
the purpose of hcmi; examined or tried, 
is sent back w'itiioulany thing final oc* 
lurriiig relatixe to liis ease. 

'To REMAHlv, to take npte of any 
tliiiu:. i 

Rinf \HKS. Army iTliirn**, regimeiil- 
al slatemeiit.s, guaid reports, lNc. Ii.nr 
a cohiiim 'allotted lor lem.uks and oh- 
servalio'js ielali\i.«lo e-i.tranrilmaiy uo- 
ciirrence*>. 

Rb'MR 1-^dl, Fr. to re-embark, 

RI'LMRLM, Fr. eariii colleeud to- 
gclhi r for the purp isc of making a biinjx, 
wax, ^'c. 

ilEMRLAYrdl, Fr. lii (Collect cm th 
together. 

UE.MRD1TKR, Fr. the same as L;;/- 
boittr, to re| lace, to put tijjether. I’he 
iat‘.v.r tern is used i>y the riein b iu 

ai tiller V* 
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artillery and cavalry mainruvrcs. It as 
the con dative to UHnnlcr ; to break 
ctW 

RJ'^M lyi'rjtK, Fr, tA restore, to 
Lriiij; back ai;aiii. It is frequently used 
in a inilllary sense*, vi?, Riwcttre nn 
lafatUon, to restore or brinj; back a 
battalion to its original formation. 

Ith.Mr/iu/ 'iims. This term agrees 
xvlth tilt Ihitisb pbraso — yfs yon icerc. 
iSc llnncUrrj to take a former position, 
lo ret uni to the oiiginal ground. 

lU^Airr, to lessen; as to remit a 
psjrl of a soldier’s punishinent. 

To l!.i;M()Nyi KA J'H, 10 iimkc a ro- 
presentation of a case or eases wherein 
«)ne or more may consider tbeinselvcs 
to be aggrieved. Military men may 
reinonsliate through their superior of- 
iicers; hut where the duty of the ser- 
vice is concenietl, that duty must he 
frsl p<i formed with ehecrfiiliiess and 
edelil \ . 

- li I' 'lOX'I'l', Fr. Si'C Umtoi m. 

RKMON'l'Klv, Fr. to reiunun!. 

U.I atom i,H nfic a)iii(n(iiuh' dr^rava- 
/f/.'f, I'r. to reinoniii a troop of I mu se. 

1^1 MON MU nne riricrry i’r. to sail 
up a I IV er. 

Fr. 'I'liij word is sonie- 
tiuif-s writuii lliinnntj and sioniiies ob- 
stacle, hjiidi'anee. It coines from ihc 
I. atm lirniorn^ a small tish, vvliic'i was 
supposed h\ the aiicieiila lo im])ede the 
progri'ss of a ship. 

UE MOI? A fi, i*7*. an ollieer hclong- 
iiig to a galley who has charge of the 

O.lfs. 

'Jo RI'.MOX I'i, to cliaiige the siuia- 
tion ol' a pcs son. 

A 11 1'l.MOl iSI’, means a supply of 
good anti serviceable horses for the 
whole or p;nt of a cavalry icgiiainl. 
’I’he follow mg instructions have been 
copied Iro n a eoinpilatioii ol‘ general 
and n'LLnm nial orders, vi/. the si/e ot 
the lioi^is lor the heavy cavalry rim<;t 
run tVom 1.*) hands and I inch, to 1.'>, 

; and the age he I o»; .> olV, if possi- 
ble; tin- taking horses coming four inii'it 
h(> avoided as much as can he. No 
horse iiiiist Ije taken for the king’s sci- 
Aict, iii'.k '.s he he very close and com- 
pact m hu'. make, very broad across the 
loins, slioil and straight hacked, dose 
coupled, naiiul harrilled, amlwd! car- 
castd, wide Iclwecii llu* lidcr’s ihigli^, { 
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deep at tlie girt and shoulders, and full, 
ttiough not heavy chested, with short- 
jointed, clean, honey legs, and full fur- 
nished, with strong thighs; the shoul- 
ders must lay well back; the forehand 
rise so as to give the horse freedom; 
and the liead must be mo set on as to 
admit of his getting his nose in. To 
this must be added, action, and good 
sound full fcf't, With ojien heels. No 
horse must be taken with Hat feet, or 
any lameness, or visible defect. No 
heavy, ileshy-leggcd, lumbering horse, 
must he taken ou any account. 

'Fo REMOUNT. "I'o renioinit the 
cavahy or draiioons, is (o furnish them 
with horses in the room of those which 
have been i ither killeil, disabled, or 
ca*>t. 

. Se RK.MI’MI.ER, Fr. to sd/e sud- 
denly; also to make :i })ronipt and 
vigoroiM defence against any sudden 
attai'k. 

»SV UrA>iMUi u iViinvphiee, Fr. to get 
possession of a pi. ice winch has been m 
the hands of the enemy. 

IIF.MF.MIT, Fr. 'I’his word is used 
ligiiiativ(‘ly by the French. They sny 
•^iine 7‘if/e Irts forfe rsl li: ranpart <lc 
foiitr unc Zhotv/cT, a veiy sliong town 
is a rampart to a whole prov nice. iJne. 
siuindr Jit nvc raf Ir rcmptirt Tt'ciproqne 
(Ic (It7i,v souiA ntinetl't, a large river 
serves as a mutual rampart to two 
neiglihouriiig powers. Malta is called 
by the French, (c rempuri dv la Cfi?’c~ 
ftnih',\.\)v rampait of (huislianily ; al- 
luding to Its situation with rt-pect to 
I'ui'key. Wc also say, with tin* French, 
speaking of a beloved irt neral, Ics pardrs 
Ini firent nn ronpurl de It nr.^ corps^ the 
guards made a rampart round him with 
their bodies. For Us military ai count, 
see KAMiMin. 

RKMl’l.iS:>AGK dc wnrailfr, IV. the 
inside of a wall winch is Idled up with 
rugued stone, oi male»'ia!s. 

I JtF.MI’OJtTl.R, Fr. to carry away; 

I to hear away. 

]vr.M 1*011 rr.i; Ic prir dc la course, IV. 
to get tile prize, or Iji; first at ii tour- 
naiiu'iit or race. IJencc rempiuht hi 
victonc, to eairy away thu victor;.. — 
The Fi ench also s:i\ , / c/uporlci nu acan- 
tup^c sur i\nnvini, to gain an aflvantage 
over the enemy, /.f v,i nt'rul Jvt ren*- 
1 porli tout ]‘crcc do conp'^, tout irdde dc 

iaUeSy 
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bdlles, the general was curried otF the 
ht-Ul pierced thr()iit!;li with blows, and 
crip|)lpil with s;iin-sh<>t woiind‘«. 

REXCOiNTltK, P;*. This word has 
been adopterl ainonp;st us, and signifies 
eillier a private quarrel, in v\*lnch indi- 
viduals accideutallv meet and light; or 
gn unexpected aud irregular coinbal be- 
tween two bodies of armed men, who 
b('h)iic; to armit"! that are m hostile'op- 
posiiion to f.ich otlicr. Thus, as m ihii 
former instance, it serves to distinguish 
the casual dctennmiition of a feud or 
dillereuce from the pre-dctermiiicd and 
bctlled plan of a duel; so in the latter 
it marks the dilfei ' iice bet\\< eu a skir- 
rui'^ii, Xr'. and a le 'iii o‘ battle. 

RKN DKli . See So rucn dkr. 

H EN Dl''iZ\ Oh'S, the place appoint- 
ed for troops to assemble at. It like- 
wise means any particular spot that is 
fixed uixni for tuo liueliists to decide 
their quarrel. 

lli'N i)i /voi ? ill a military sense, 
ur:voi s, J the place appointed 
liy the g(Mieral, wheie all thei troops 
tliat compose the army me to meet at the 
time appointed, in case of an alarm.— 
Tills place .slum Id he lixed upon, accoid- 
ing to the siUi'itioii of the ground, and 
the sort of troops (jiiartercd in the vil- 
lage. In an opiai country it is ea.sy to 
fix upon a place of rendezvous, because 
the general has whatcicr ground he 
thinks necessary. In towns and vill.igcs 
the largest stret ts, or market-placc.s, are 
\erv lit; but h'l the place be where it 
Will, the troop*, must assemble willu'ase, 
and he ready for the prompt exceulioii 
w>f on lets. 

IiKXDV, F?’. surrendered, given up. 

SjUuI JirxDU, Fr. This tcTin is 
pseii to expn ss the difl’ercncc between 
:i soldier who deserts l«i the eiieniyj and 
one who la>.s down his arms. In llie 
former instance lie is called Dhi'rliur ; 
in the latter, soldat rendu. It is some- 
t.imes used as a .snh.staiitive, xi/. tin 
rendtty a man who has surrendered. 

RENDRK, Fr. to surrender a for- 
tified place upon terms of capitulation. 

Rknijkk i'efter, le.s annes, I’r. to de- 
liver up sworcl and arms, or to submit 
to the discretion pdul humanity of an 
opponent. 

Se Rkxdue sans coup firir, Fr. to 
give up or become prisoner of war 
without striking a blow*. 


Sc R] NDUE d son poslc, Fr. to repair 
to one’s .staiion ; to join. 

Tf KN F/i A II 1% I a deserter ; any one 

JtEXl'G.ADO, ) who goes over to 
the enemv. 

To RENFAV, (renourcler, I'r.) to 
repeat, to begin al'rusfi. lienee to re- 
new liosi ditie*.. 

RENEWAL, the act of renewing, 
as the rcnr?i'fi/ of luHlilillcs, 

REMONCK.ATENT, Fr. any Iml- 
low space. In fortifuMtioii it more im- 
mediately signifies the opt nmg or pas- 
sage which has been made in the glacis 
of the covcrl -w :iy, for*tlie purpose of 
rendering the communication with the 
traverses more commodious to the 
troops. 

UENFOIU’EMJINT, Fr. a hollow 
place. 

REX FORCER, Fr. to reinforce; to 
streiiglhcii ; ro lorlify. 

R-EXFOlir, Fr. reinrorcement. 

Rr.xM'OiiT, Fr. a ('crtiim part of g can- 
non .so calleib ^ See Rj.fMoar r.. 

RFiXOALM]'. i’’, Fr. lenown; fame. 
Fame, winch has been so bimililnlly 
describotl by V'irgil, with her hundred 
mouth.s, not only publishes to the worhl 
at large, all grt'ut aud good actions, hut 
al.so (sooni'i- or lati'i*; gi\cs an ample dc- 
j tail of all the bad and niisehievous deeds 
by which vicLoiies ulrimiitcly dis- 
graced; ami of all the ( rimes and \iees 
by which liie heioc'S of tlu' ilay are di*'- 
lioiioureil. The testimony she bears in 
both mstaneia I*, so far imiisput.ible, 
that she i*^ hevoud the reaeh of flaMeiv 
or corruption, and con*cqurinly dis- 
! close .■> e\eiy thing she se.es orJicars. See 
R I xow.x. 

RENOWN, or Kepnt of ion, (renom^ 
on rcpnl.fl film, Fr.) the acqniromi-nt of a 
gieat name by m(;ans of great and good 
at tioii.s. An ollieer or .soldier, (for as 
no rank and romlition are oxt mpt from 
disgrace, so likew i.se none are excluded 
from honour and frtir fame,) may secure 
to himself a good name or reputation, 
by, his zeal and |^iinctuulity, and a great 
or distinguished character by extraor- 
dinary feats in war. Rnt it should aV 
ways be remembered, that, although 
brilliant actions must give a lustre to 
the achiever of them, his reputation 
cannot be •perfectly clear, unless his 
character be marked at the same time 
by traits of honour, and good conduct. 
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He will only rcMii/.e w lull our celi^bi-ated 
diflurtir potL has bo vm:I 1 exprcshed in 
vei s<’ 

.^1 r/'/V's n frr/lhc^'y and a rmni'Vs a rod; 
Anfmin'Kf the nui'di 'if rtorkofGod. 

J{KW()i, i‘V*. soiuliiig back; any 
tbiu!; nHuriicd. 

Chamtr d*‘ llr.NVor, Fi\ returned 
or r.Mt hor-'X'S. 

I{ l’ii*A I li. o/'ArmXjdlqwrafion'i d\ir- 
wvre'iy I r.) t!io kt'tpiii.; in coubtanl 
fTood order tlic dilVcrtiil lire-ariiib fjc- 
to a tny)}) or company; mdi 
Ui nui')i]uri«, pi-.l.!i-., d'c. \ «' »lt-veaiJv 
alio .vjiico IS nVfulo Lo the raptains oi* 
troi.ps and rompanles I'or piirpoNC. 
'rijfu- is ul^o an additioual sum of mo- 
lU'v Cunt lo exert'd KKL j’cr annum 
per man) wbich is issiud l)\ tlio IJoard 
ufOrflnance, luuier the nead ot'c-meiv', 
t)il, and crt>cns c\'i\ An opinion bus 
been ha/ardetl by the autbor <d viic 
CamprehenuTC Vu u j rt'^peetinj: tins l.i 't 
allow, nneo: and v\e me ^till per-uatlotl, 
that the public and the diliereiit ic^i- 
Tiients would be bcnelited by a «onst)- 
liilatn)n of the two issuca. See Com- 
frf'kfrtuh'v Vnvv, 

UEPAil A'riONS danry vn Hcgimcnfy 
T'r. rf ])mr of arms, neet's^aries, caiii[) 
t'quiprt«;Pi t'Ve. 

JiEPAIiA'l'IOM d*homi(nry Vi\ a ! 
reparation of bonovr. I aider the word 
htjifiCy in rlic iHonreav Dklionnairc 
MiUteirCy by A T. Ibe.i^ne, we have 
found an ilalunale article reMpeftniii; 
tlie iieMee wbieli ou»bt to be tf ! eii 
when injuries ha\e been root" ivetl, and 
iiisidts olVeretf; This m liele eonelntlts 
with llie followimj; td )st*rvatioii, wlueli 
t'Oinbats the piexailieej; practice of 
dnelliiu;. “ Tii my opiinon, true gran- 
deur of soul IS more shewn ( par une 
riparuliitn pidd'muv) by an luowal of 
one’s w long, ami mi open apology to 
the party aj:grievcd, than by an appeal 
to the sword in private combat. TIiL- 
rule of conduct is' conformable to all 
the piinciplcs of hon^Hir and honesty; 
whilst a deviation from it is contrary 
to all human and divine ii-stitutions : 
so ranch so, that the \erv pci sons who 
lose^ sight of them, run inio dark and 
retired spots for thC|f)u rpo.se ot gratify- 
ing a spirit of revenge.” This language 
is certainly correct; but how tar it will 
be followed, even by those who feel tlie 
justness of it, daily experience must 


deteiiniue. For our own ideas on the 
sulueci, .see IIonoor. 

llKPAREIi IvJurr,Vi\ to apo- 
logi.'se to another for an injury done or 
an insult olferecl. 

REPAlcl’lll, Ft\ to divide; to sepa- 
r.itc; to detach. 

PElMll'rrriOX dcs Tnmprsy Fr.— 
disLiioution of troops in dilTcrent quar- 
ter'*. 

To Rl'VPEAl’, (Tlijdfcr, It.) to say 
or do tlic s'lme ihing over again. 

To Rrvi.AT peter Ics Sig~’ 

i}Hin\ Fr.) to do ovc-r again any sign or 
token which is given for the exeeiuion 
or the eomiimmcalioii of a tbiMg. 1 lence 
the repealing sigiialb ill a Jleet, iSic. 8ce 
Si r. \ .\ I . 

7b Rj PEAT Prlratc Coivcer nation. — 
StC PlllV\ I E. 

ItiaM-.U rORY. See MvOA'/rNT. 

REPbirJl, .sc rrphrry I'r. lo fall 
back; to retreat. In miiilaiy move- 
ments, to take a rear diroetion towards 
any p.niicular part of the line, viz. Sc 
uplirr'inr la (hoUc, to fall back upon 
tla* light. 

ilKPLY ( rcpliiivCyVr) answer; rc- 
tmii to an imsvvor. Alter llio prisoner’s 
di i< I <e belbic a roiu'i inarli.d, the pro- 

( "lor or iiil’oimant mav /ryi///, hut 
Vvii!i' lit noiK'iiig any mmu'r for('ign to 
liie crime or eiimes cxpic's.sed m the 
cliarrc'. 

Jl!dU)RT, Found; loud noi^t’, as that 
made by the diKdiaigc of a muMpirt or 
c j'U'-m. 

Recoet, spf'eific ‘statement of per- 
sons and thing''. Allhonu.h tlii'' word 
may, in sume sensi', be ronsjdercd the 
same us Heturn, yel it so far differs in 
inili ary mutters, that it is le'>s (’om- 
pi<!ienslve, and relates more iiimudi- 
utely to persons and occm rences than 
to things. 

(Jeneral ofticers re^iort to the com- 
mander ill cliir f only. 

The c^immaiivh'r in cliicrs guard re^ 
ports to iiimsclf by one of Ins aid-de- 
camps. 

Reports of cavalry arc given in lo the 
senior generaks of cavalry; and reports 
of infantry, to the semor general oHi- 
cers of infantry. On a march liie field 
olheer of the picket reports to the geTic- 
ral of the day who leads the column; 
and in camp to theMiext smicrior otiicer 
to himself. A provost marshal giver. 
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in his return of prisoners, and reports 
to the general of the day. 

Deputy judge advocates, acting in 
districts or garrisons, send in the 
minutes of courts-martial, and report to 
the judge advocate general, wifliout go- 
ing through any general olhcers. Re- 
gimental surgeons report to their com- 
manding ollicers, and surgeons in dis- 
tricts, &c. to the medical board. 

The life guards report, through the 
Gold Stick, to the King direct, from 
• «vhom they receive the parole. 

The foot guards report, through the 
’ field oiHcer of the day, -to the King 
direct. 

All other troops belonging to the 
British service (the marines excepted, 
who report to the admiralty) report 
through their several commanding ofii- , 
cers, &c. to the adjutant general and 
secretary at war, and to the commander 
in chief. 

Special Report. A special report is 
said to be made when the name of an 
officer is transmitted by his comiftander 
to the general of a district, independent 
of the regular returns; and some speci- 
fic instance of good or l>ad conduet is 
laid before him. It must be generally 
remembered, that every officer on his ar- 
rival from abroad with a regiment or de- 
tachment of troops, must report him- 
self to the governor or commanding 
officer of the sea-port at which he ar- 
rives; and every officer wdio takes his 
passage for foreign service, must do the 
same previous to his departure. 

The senior officer in each recruiting 
ejuarter reports weekly to the field offi- 
cer of the district, the nujnbcr and 
strengtli of the parties therein. The 
field officers commanding recruiting par- 
ties in districts, report to the inspictor 
general, to whom all returns and ix- 
popts are to be transmitted by ilicm, 
and not direct from the recruiting offi- 
cers. General Regulations and Onitrs, 
pages 10 i and lOo. 

Reports are made daily, weekly, or 
moiitniy according to circiimstanres. 

The various subordipatc reports con- 
sist of 

Report of a rearguard. 

Report of a barrack guard. 

Report of a quarter guard. 

Report of the sick, commonly called 
sick-repoi t. » 


Report of a main guard, and its de* 
pendencies, &c. &c. 

In the column of I'emarks which must 
accompany each of these reports, it is 
necessary, for the person wno signs, to 
specify all casualties and extraordinary 
occurrences according to the particular 
nature of each report. The different 
hours at which the grand rounds, visit- 
ing rounds, and patroles went, must 
likewise be put down. 

REPOS, Fr. rest; ease. It is used 
by the French as a word of command^ 
viz. 

Repos, Fr, a w'ord of command which 
agrees with Stand at Ease. 

Quart iers de Repos, Fr. Those 
places are so called where troops re- 
main for some days to refresh them- 
selves. 

Soldat Repose mr rarme, Fr. a sol- 
dier standing at case witli ordered arms. 

' In REPOSE, (en Repos, Fr.) This 
term, which is manifestly lakcn fymx 
the French, applies to troops that are 
allowed to be stationary for any given 
period during an active campaign, ci- 
ther through ^sickness, or from some 
other cause. Thus the 5th regiment 
being in repose, it was judged expedient 
to order the ^8th to advance by forced 
marches. 

REPOSFjR, lamer Rcpvser, Fr. to 
permit the garrison of a place, which 
has l)een closely and vigorously be- 
sieged, to relax from the seventy of 
their former di'-.cipline. The same is 
said of trof)ps, ^Yllo, after having exe- 
cuted all the plans, ordets, anil ineti- 
surcs laid down for the conquest of 
any town, tkc. are allowed to be in le- 
posp, 

R k'POSKZ Tom sur xgs armes, Fr.— 
order anus. 

REPOSITORY, a jilace or reper- 
tory, in w'hicli any thing is picserved. 
Thus the Ro^al Jt cpositoi y, at Wool- 
wich, contains models of every sort of 
warJiktf* stores, weapons, and fortifica- 
lioii; whcilier iiA'cnted by officers of 
the army or civilians, ns well of other 
nations as of Great Britain and Ireland; 
^receipts being given to preserve tbe title 
to the inventor. Tlie Royal Repository 
is indebted to the ingenuity of the late 
General Coflpreve, for some of its most 
useful and importiint instruments of es- 
calade, fortification and gunnery. 

5E REPOUS, 
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llFiPOL’S, Fr. a s«ort of iriorlar, wliich 
!*> iiride of l)nok-(iiibt, Jioie, 

JiKJ'OUSSlUl, Fr, Lo drive buck; 
to repel. 

REPOT JS801 PS, Fr. drivers, chis- 
sels. 

JlrpOL.ssorj!, Fr. a sriuill stick wbiclj 
arliiicers luul tin* workers UbC in making 
fire pots and other v\urks. 

limiENDRE, Fr. to retake. 
llEPRi-NnKi: coura;fCy haleine pour 
vinrchcr de nonvcuu d Veanani, Er* to 
resume cuuraj;o, or take breath in order 
to march afresh against the enemy. 

' REPRESA'!LIJ*Ui, Fr. in a military 
sense, to retaliate, or to subject the pri- 
soners, who may faH into our bands, to 
the same treatiiient which is experi- 
enced by our own troops. When an 
enemy violates or breaks through the 
rigliis of nations, and the established 
rules of war, the vengeance winch is 
taken by his opponent, is called by the. 
the french repr^ail/Cf or retaliation. 
fJr^-at Britain is perhaps, the only 
c«)uiitry in the world, tlie minds of 
whose inluihitauls are impressed with i 
those natural principles of humanity, 
which make them rise superior to the 
dictates of private revenge. During 
the campaigns in Plunders, when llis 
Royal lliglmess the Duke of York com- 
manded the Uritisii army, there were 
seveial instances in which the cicinency 
of tite l iiiglisb character was eminently 
con s()ic nous. But on no occasion has 
it ever a}jpcarcd in so bright and iiii- 
queslioiia[)Ic u light, as when Robe- 
spierre, fronv a barbarous and iiiibtukcii 
p«»licy, prevailed upon the members of 
the iVciicb Coinentioji to issue a de- 
cree, that no quarter should be given 
to tiio British and [Imio\eriaii prisoners. 
This decree, which was forwarded to 
the army under General Pichegru, was 
no sooner known at the British head 

Q uarters, than Uis Royal liiglmess the 
'Ommander in Chief immediately gave 
out the following general order, which 
must ever do him honour as a gentle- 
man, a soldier, and^ cliristiaii. 

" H. Q. Tournaj/, 7 Junt\ 179-1-, 

’» “ Ills Royal Highness the Dpke of 
York thinks it incumbent on him to an- 
nounce to the British and Hanoverian 
troops under his coiumarvl, that the 
iVational Convention of France, pur- 
suing thdi gradation of Crimes and 


horrors which has distinguished the 
periods of its government, as the most 
calamilous of any that has yet occurred 
ill the history of the world, has passed 
a decree, that their soldiers shall give 
no qiiurler to the Britisli and llano- 
veriiin troops. 

His Royal Uigl.iicss anticipates tlie 
indignation and horror which will na- 
turally arise in the minds of the bravo 
troops wlioni he addresses, upon re- 
cel\in<r this information. 

“ Ills Royal Highness desires, how- 
ever, to remind them, that mercy to 
the vanquished is the lirightest gem in 
a soldiers character, and he exhorts 
them not to sutler their resentment to 
lc‘atl them to any preripitate act of 
cruelty on their pari, w liicli may sully 
the repiiralion they have acrpiiied in 
the world. 

“"llis Royal Highness believes, that 
it will be dilficiilt for brave men to con- 
<‘ci\e, that any set of men, who aie 
themselves exempt from bharing thv' 
dangtJi-^s of war, should be so base and 
cowardly, as to seek to aggraxatc the 
calamilies of it upon the unfortimate 
people who are subject lo their orders; 
it was, iniici^d, reserved to the present 
time, to produce to the world the proof 
of the possibility of the exisionce <>f 
such atrocity and infamy ; the pretence 
fur issuing this decrco, oven if founded 
ill truth, could justifv it only lo minds 
similar to those of the members of the 
National Convention, that is, in fact, 
too absurd to be noticed, and still less 
to be refuted : the I’l'cncli must tliem- 
selvcs sec througli the fiimsy artilice of 
a pretended assassination, by which Ro- 
bespierre has succeeded in procuung 
I that military guard which has at once 
] established him the successor of the iiii- 
I fortunate BQuis, by whatc\er name he 
1 may choose to dignify Ids future reign. 

I “ In all the wars, which from the ear- 
liest times have existed between tlie 
I English and french iiucioiis, they have 
been accustomed to consider each other 
in the light of generous, as well as bi-ave 
enemies; while the llano\eriuiis, for a 
century the allief of the former, ha\o 
shared in this reciprocal esteem, hu- 
maiiRy nnd kindness, which have at ulL 
times taken place the instant that op- 
position Imd ceased; and the same 
i.cluuk hus frequently becu^secu covering 
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the wnuncled enemies while iiKiisrniiii- 
nritely conveying to the hospitals ot’ the 
conqueror. 

“ I'he Ih'irish and Hanoverian armies 
will not believe that the French nation, 
even under their present intHtimtion, 
can so far forget their rliaracter as sol- 
diers, as to pay any aireiition to a de- 
cree, as injurioub to themselves as dis- 
graceful to the persons who passed it. 

“ On thi^ confidence his Hoyal High- 
ness trusts, that the soldiers of both 
.nations will confine their sentiments of 
resentment and abhorrence to the Xa- 
* tional Convention alone, persuaded 
tliat they will be joined in tlicrn liy 
every Frenclirxiaii who possesses one 
spark of honour, or one principle of a 
soldier: and Ins Royal lliginiess is con- 
fident, that it will only be on finding, 
coiitrary to every expectation, tlial the 
I’rench army has rclin(|ijished every 
title to the fair < liara(?rer of soldiers 
and of men, by submitting to, and 
obeying, so atrocious an order, tliat the 
hra\o troops under his corninanH will 
think themselves justified, and indeed 
under the necessity, of themselves 
adojiting a species of warfare, for 
which they will stand acquitted to their 
Own consciences, to their couiitiy, and 
to the w’orld. In such an event the 
French army alone will be answerable 
for the tenfold vengeance wliicli will 
fall upon themselves, tln'ir wives, their 
<‘hil<lren, and their nil fortunate country, 
already groaning under every calamity 
which the accumulated crimes of un- 
principled ambition and avarice can 
heap upon their devoted victims. 

“ His Royal Highness desires, that 
this order may be rend and explained 
at their successive roll callings.” 

RKPRfiSAlLLFS, Fr. reprisals.* 

J)roit ry<? Rkpu i. sa i l cr.s, Ir. letters of 
mark, such as arc given to pri\ ateers, iSte. 

Rl'U*RIMANDj ( rKprhmmdt', Fr.) 
a slighter kind of punishment soine- 
Hmcs inflicted on oflicers and non-coin- 
niissroiied officers. It consists in repro- 
ving nr reprimanding them at the head 
of their respective regiments, tr»op, or 
company, as the cases may be. A re- 
primand is soiuetinaes inserted in the 
orderly hooks. 

RFiPRlSR, Fr. renewal; often re- 
peated. Lfs troupes Ic sont hattiirSy a 
filusicurs rcpriiifs, avtc a charnementy 


the troops engaged again at repeated 
intervals, with rancour or redoubled 
fiiiy. 

ilErRrSF.S d'armesy Fr. the taking 
lip arm‘< again for the purpose of going 
into ac tion. 

Ri iMiisr.s d'hoiitiiitcSy Fr. renewal of 
hostilities. 

RFPUIirJC, (rcpuhl'ujur, Fr.J a go- 
vernment wherti dcniocracy has the as- 
cendancy. 

TtKPUTAl'ION, (reputation, Fr.J 
Sec Rfnow'x. 

RFQUJSJTIOX, (requhition, Fr.;, 
a term pcH'iiliarly used By the French* 
during tjie course of their i evolution, 
and applicable to most nations in its 
general import. It signifies the act of 
exacting thither men or tilings for the 
public serviev. lienee — Dcnrccs, mar^ 
chandheit miscs eit riquiaitum ; ncccssa- 
lies of life, good-), &c, put in a stale of 
rc(|nibilion, or subject to be disposed of 
for the common good at a lived pric^, 

Jciwcs gens dc la Rkoutsi iion, Fr, 
Young yicn required or calle d upon to 
serve in the army. 

JlE(iUISlTl()xVNAIRE, Fr. a per- 
son liable to be put in a stale of requi- 
sition. 

RrsF.nvE, ( corps de reserve, Fr.J any 
select body of troops posted by a general 
out of the first line of action, to aiisw’er 
some specific or critical purpose, in the 
<lay of battle. The French likewise call 
that body a corps dc reserve, which is 
composed of the stall’ of the army, and 
moves with the commander in chief, 
from whom it receives tiffe parole or 
w'ord; but in every other respect it is 
governed by its own general. 

RlvSlGNA’l'ION, (resignation, de- 
mission, Fr.; ill a military sense the act 
of giving up any thing, post, or situa- 
tion, vfiluntarily. I'lic French say, 
donner sa dhnission, to resign, or give 
in one’s resignation. Fecevoir sa de- 
mission, to be dismis^vd, or to be forced 
to resign. Although it is in the power 
of any officer to Jbnd or give in his re- 
.signation, (which must always be done 
through his commanding officer), he is ^ 
not released from the service, or its in- 
cumbent duties, until his Majesty’s ap- 
probation has been notified to him 
through the Commander in chief. This 
holds good wiili the militia. See Index 
Regimental Coynpaiiion. 

A E 2 RESIXE, 
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RfelNK, Fr. rosin. 

2b RKSIST, ( rmstery Yr,) to with- 
stand ; not to ^icld or give up. Ilonre, 
to resist an illegal command^ is to re- 
fuse to put an order into execution 
which is contrary to the known and 
established laws of the land. The ar- 
ticles of war expressly say — You shall 
obey all lawful commands. It hjllows, 
of course, that a person ought to resist 
all illpiral ones. 

RE8ISTAN CE, ( rhktnncc^ F r.) the 
^t of opposing, resisting, or w ithstand- 


ing. 

RESOLUTION, in algebra, the so- 
lution of a problem. 

Resoluiion, (rcmhition, Fr.J an 
indispensable quality of the mind, whkh 
every general of an army should possess 
to its full extent. It is the advice of all 
wise men, leisurely to digest plans, and 
to deliberate calmly upon them ; but 
when once it becomes necessary to put 
them into execution, the person en- 
trusted with cummand, should he 


I 
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prompt and vigorous. 

REJSPEC'r^ Fr, respect ; regard ; 
awe. The French say of a forliiied 
place, ctfNc place (h rre tievt i*umc- 
mi cn respect, that town or fortitu'd 
place kcej)s the eneni» in awe, or checks 
ills opera tions. 

RESOOM, /wf/. fe< ^ or dues. j 

A Rl'.tSFriT% a term used in iiii.'i- ! 
tary account^, si|irnif>lug a feriuln '•um 
of ninney which is directed to he with- 
liolden from the is.-ue of pay, in ordi r 
to make up tlie several stoppages in re- 
gimental dtftributions. For a more 
^ccillc explanaiion, sec licf;i»icntal 
Compavion, vol. 1. page 4G7. 

To RrsPirr., to suspend, to delay; 
from the French Mciipttcr, 

To he lUiSPlTEl) on the ?rnistcr roll, 
ko be suspended from pay, ^ce. during 
which period all advantages of promo- j 
tion, pay, cSfc. are stopped. It is origi- | 
nally derived froqi respite, wliieli sig- | 
nifics dcla\, forbearance, &c. Thus in . 
i Marendoii*s history of the civil wars we j 
read, that an net passed for the satisfac- j 
tion of the otCccrs of the king s army, ' 
by which they were promised payment 
in November following; rill which time • 
they were to respite it, and be contented, 
that the common soldiers land inferior 
officers should Ije satisfied upon their \ 
being disbanded. At present to respite j 


means to deprive an individual of all the 
advantages attuched to his situation; in 
which sense it signitics much the same 
as to suspend. 

When an ohirer has exceeded his leave 
of absence, ami has not. sent a satisfac- 
tory account of hiniSLlf to \\h coinmaiid- 
iog olhrio*, lilt; latter leports him, in an 
especial in.inncr, to tIk geiieial of the 
de.trict, by v\hom he is ictnrnetl absent 
without leave. It sonu tunes liay pens, 
that the colonel or Citii'.mandin'j: oli cer 
(liiecrions to ha\t him noted on the 
mnstei-i dll of the idgnm iit ; in winch 
CISC lie i^ to bt‘ itspiicil or depiived 
of pay. This is tlic lirat sirp towards 
suspeiiMoii from rank and pas, winch 
ultinintely rt'rmiir.nes in nlotal d\i In^ioii 
fiom the serxice, hy the olfei.diiig party 
being peicmp'dirfy superseded. 'I'he 
nail eol the |ier‘>on is laid l.e fore his Ma- 
je.‘'ty, who d’rtcis the rommamk-r in 
chief to Mrike it r*lV ri’t* list of the army. 

The* money vvliich is lesjnicd np-m tliC 
musifi-roll Is acconiited loi hy ilu- inus- 
ler-mi'ster-geneiai, and placed to the 
Cl edit of the public by the pnyiiiiijicr- 
Kfciuriil. 

1! )X.SI HT Li rV, (nuronMit't, 

Fr.) the ‘‘t.ile of i.eing answei.tble. All 
jjuhlie ollici rs, civil or inilitaiy, are in 
a ''lati' ot iC'ponsibihiy with respect to 
national ronct'rn.s. 

1 1 !•> I ’( ) \ ST 1 iL F*!, answera hlo ; ac- 
coniilable; lialde to be called upon. — . 
CiiloneU tifiegimcn is are responsible for 
the elolhing, \'c. of their men; and 
eaptaiiis fur the interior ceconomy of 
their companies. 

ItESFONSlON, Fr, a term used by 
the Fremdi, in inilitaiy orders, signi- 
fying the same as charge or redevancCf 
charge or si-;r\ice. TIjus each com- 
niaiidery pays a certain stiiii called 
Somme de Responsinv, to its order in 
proportion to iis value. 

JiESSFTlUEll, to hem in; to coix-^ 
fine, line gurnkon fort resserrie-, a 
garrison narrowly watched by a be- 
sieging army, and kept within its walls, 

ilESSORT, Fr. spring; elasticity. 
This word is used in various senses by 
the Frt nch, viz. 

Dernier Ressort» Fr. the last shift. 

2v^(tgir que par Ressort, Fr. to d® 
nothing of one's own free will ; to be 
influenced, to be acted upon by 
others. 

Manquer 
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Muriguer de Ressort, Fr. to want 
energy, vigour, 6lc, 

XJn caructlre gui a du Ressort, Fr, 
a firm deteriaincH character. 

RKSSOURCE, jFV. resource, shift, 
refuse. • 

Uti homme de Ressoupces, Fr, a man 
that has resources within himself. 

Un homme plein de Ressouaces, Fr, 
a mail full of rcbources, full of expe- 
dients. 

REST, the third motion of the fire- 
lock ill presenting arms. The French 
present in two motions. Perhaps our 
uielliod IS tlie host, if we consider it as 
a mere motion of parade. 

To UhSr arwSy to bring the firelock 
Co the same position as in present arms. 

To RrsT upon reversed arms. At mi- 
litary funerals the arms are reversed. 
The soldiers helonging to the firing* 
party rest noon the butt ends <*r their 
firelock*., ulnlo the funeral service is 
perfonntal, leimint' with their cheeks, 
so as to look lowaids the corpse. 

Ursr v})og mmr firehi'ks n vtJ^ed! is 
the woitl ot eommaiul now ordered to 
be used at nnliLiiy funerals. 

RE8'rAN'J\ Fr. the remainder; 
what is left. 

RE8TE, Fr. remainder, viz. le rcste 
des truupeSj the remainder of the 
troops. 

Eire rn Reste, Fr, to he in arrears. 

JIESTER, Fe. to reirialii behind. 

RETAIJLIU, Fr, to restore or to 
bring back. Hence, rHnhIir la disci- 
pline, to restore to good order or dis- 
cipline. It is wisely observed by a 
French writer, that the maintenance of 
good ordeft', among troops, is far more 
easy than the restoration of it from a 
state of relaxation and indiscipline. 

RETAPEIt, Fr. to cock up a hat. 

HETENTIR, Fr. to resound; to 
rc-cch<> ; to repeat. 

RETENTISSEMENT, Fr. the act 
of i*i-sounding, hr. 

KE FENUE, Fr. stoppage; any thing 
kept back. 

RETIAfRE, Fr. See Retiarius. 

RETIARIUS, a kind of gladiator 
who fought ill the amplii theatre during 
the time of the Romans. He is thus 
described by Kcnnett, in his Roman 
Antiquities, page 274. 

The Retiarius was dressed in a short 
coat, having a fuscinu or trident in his 


left hand, and a net, from which he de- 
rives his name, in his right. With this 
he en<ieavinire«l lo entangle his ad\ei^- 
sary, that he might then with his tri- 
dent easily dispatch him : on his head 
he wore only a hat tied under his chin 
with abroad ril)bon. 

RET1R.\DR, or coupnre^ Fr. In 
fortification, a retienchmcnt, which is 
geucrnlly made with two faces, forming 
a rentrapt ungte, and is thrown up in 
the body of a \^<M■k for the purpose of 
receiving troop«, who may dispute the 
ground inch by inch. When the first 
means of resisiunce liav^ been destroy* 
c(l, others are substituted by cutting a 
ditch, and fining it with a parapet. The 
jctirade sometimes cijiisists of nothing 
more than rows of f.iscines filled with 
earth, stulled gabions, barrels, oi*' sand- 
bags, wirli or v\ itliont a ditch, and either 
fenced with palisadocs, or left without 
them. 

Wliciiovcr it becomes absolutely ne- 
cossaiy to quit the lieacl or side fkf a 
work, the whole of it must, on no ac- 
count,* he abandoned. On the con- 
trary, \Hiilst some determined troops 
keep the enemy in check, others must 
be actively employed in throwing up 
retirtuks, wliicli may Hank each other, 
and in culling a ditch in front. It is 
particularly incumbent upon the en- 
gineer oliicer to assist in works of this 
sort, aiui every officer and soldie.r shduld 
zealously co-operate with him. A .slight 
knowledge of field fortification will, on 
these occasions, give a decided advan- 
tage. The body of a regrade should 
be naised as high as possible, and se- 
veral fougasses should he laid beneath 
it, fur the purpose of blowing up the 
ground on which the enemy may have 
established himself. 

Rkiiraues, us practised the an^' 
cienls. These were walls hastily run 
up behind breaches that were made by 
the battering rams. The able coin menta- 
tur upon Polybius observes, that in no 
instance did tli£|skill of the great men 
of antiquity appear in so conspicuous a 
light, us in the various chicanes to which 
they resorted for the preservation of a* 
town. Their ingenuity and resolution 
increased in proportion as the danger 
approached^ Instead of offering to ca- 
I pitulute, us the moderns generally do, 

I wlicn a practicable breach has been 
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opeiird by s\ besieging enemy, the an- I sortie, and fi>rced the enemy to raise 
rieiifs in thnt emergency, rolJect(»d all the sie^e. 

their vipjour, had recourse to various! UKTfRED 7<i^V, a list on the marine 
stratagems, and waited behind their re- I cstahiiahinent, upon which superannu- 
tirarles or femporarv retreats to give the i atod othcers are placed. 


enemy a warm and nhstinate reception, 
dajsar, iii his Coiiirnentarics, has‘;ivoii a 
minute description of the manner in 
wliicJi these rctiradcs wcreconstrueted ; 
and nc find them inenlioncdby.losephns 
m Ills history of the war of the Jews 
aijaiiist the Romans. 

Tlie intermediate periods, since the 
flays of the (jieehs and Romans, and 
•before the modern ora, fiiriiislied va- 
rious examples on this head. In I'LMIb 
Genghis Khan set all his battering rams 
to work, for the purpose of efl’eeting a 
breach in the walls ol'OtIrar; but, to 
bis great surpri/e, he no sooner entered 
the. town, than he found a fresh line of 
entrenchments that had hcc-n tlirown 


I Officci'^ Tcho RFJ rui; iv fhv Ea.^f Tndia 
service. I’he India ( ompany have re- 
solved, that an otrieer, (iirhis military 
I capacity) after twenty years actual ser- 
vice in 1 ndia. coming to Kurope on lea\ e, 
will h«' allowed to retire on the pay tyf 
his rank, provided he signifies his iriien- 
tion of so doing within twenty months 
alter his arrnal. Oliicers on leave who 


are desirrms of n tiring, and who de- 
clare their intention to that eiTcct, 
within twelve months from their ar- 
rival, will be permitted to retire on the 
pii) of tlie rank they may he enlilled 
to at that period. An ollieer liaving 
: ‘ completed years actual residence in 
i India, will be allowed to retire on the 


lip in the very heart of the city, lie 
saw every street cut nhunder with tem- 
porfft-y ditches, and every house pre- 
sented fresh ohstaeles; sonnich so, that 
be experienced more diilieiilty iii'snhdti- 
ing the inhabitants after lie luid foreui 
the walls, than had occurred in prac- 
tising the hrearh. 

When the l anperor (Charles V. laid 
siege to Ment/, in irir»2, the Duke de 
Guise, who was governor of the town, 
instantly adopted the necessary preeau- 
tiohs to defend it to the last. He built 


I 

I 




full pay of his rank, directly on his leav- 
ing India. 

IlF/riRKR, Er. to retire. lienee 
rrttjri\(hi scrvicCy to retire from the scr- 

V ICC. 

Rr.TTTiKR sous ujfc plucc, Fr. to take 
np a position u’lder some tort i lied place, 
for th(‘ purpose of being entrenehed. 

RF/roi’RSf/#’ /</ mine, Fr. returns of 
a mine. See G vij.rnv. 

IvKiorits <ic fa franc fu'Cj Fr. returns 
of a trench. In fort Ihcation, t lie sev eral 
windings and obrujiic diniaiions of a 


a new w'ull heliind the one against winch I, ticncli, which arc drawn, m some mca- 


the principal attack was directed ; and i 
when the breach was made, the besiegers ! 
found themselves obstinately opposed j 
afresh, within a short space of the ground 
they had carried. In consequence of 
this unexpected check, the enemy’s 
troops grew disheartened ; and their 
want of confidence soon convinced the I 
emperor, that the place could nut be i 
taken. The siege was iineNpectcdiy j 
raised, and the preservation of the town I 
was entirely owin^ to the wise precau- • 
tions that had been adopted by the Duke ; 
de Guise. f j 

111 17 -IQ, Marshal Broglio, Vieing close- 
ly besieged in the city of Prague, threw I 
*up retreiichmenis wiihiii the walls, and 
prepared to make a most i igorous re- 
sistance. An occasion, however pre- 
sented itself, of which he,i:ook avlvun- 
tage, that rendered any further precau- ■ 
tions useless, lie made a vigorous ; 


sure, parallel to the sides of the place 
I attacked, in order to avoid being enfi- 
I laded, or having the shot of the enemy 
scour along the length of the line. ( )n 
account of tliose dilVeicnt Veturns, a 
consitlerable interval is opened between 
the head and the tail of the trench, 
whieli, (were the linos direct,) would 
not he at ain great distance from eacli 
other. 

RETRAITK, Fr. See YbUniirAT. 

Rktr.viti', (/nn^/fs niontafsneSy Fr. tho 
act of falling back or retreating niiiong 
the mountains. 

Faire kf.iuaitk, Fr. to retire; to 
fall back. 

Battre fa rctrai rv, Fr. to beat the 
tap-too. 

Se battre en RinuAirn, Fr. to main- 
tain a running fight. ' 

Hctraite, Fr. certain appointments 
which were given dining the Fvcnch mo- 
• ' narchy 
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nairhy to iiitautry ollicers, vviicii they 
retired from the iictive duties of their 
|irofessioii, Kj idford them means of sup- 
port. Tile })ensions which were settled 
upon cavalrv ollicers were likovvise dis- 
tint^uibhed hy the s»ume term. * 

Heiraitl, Ft\ See Rllais. 

IIETRANCIIE, Fr. eatreuehed. 

UETRANCIIEAIENS, i>. See He- 
TRENtHMr.N'JS. 

Hei ranch j:mens particuliers qu^on 
fait suf' La Ute tien hrcckes d^une place 
• assicf^i^, Fr. purlieu lar retrenchments, 
^ which are made in front of breaches tliat 
have been elfceted in tlie walls of a bo- 
we&;ed to^wi. 

It is always necessary, tliat retrench- 
ments of this description should have 
the hgures of rentrant angles, in order, 
that tliey may not only rlank the 
breaches, but be capable of defending 
llieiiiseU'e& 

A besieging enemy, seldom or ever, 
attempts a breach at the tlaiiked angle 
ol a bastion, because it must be seen by 
tlm two daiiks of the neighbouring bas- 
tions, and be perpetually exposed to the 
fire of the cuscniates ol the town, ^^e- 
vertliclcss, sbouhl the breach be uctual- 
Jy effected, retrenchments might be 
tliiuw'ii u|j, in the same nianncr that 
born-w orks arc constructed, for the pur- 
pose of il.uiking it. 

If the breach should be made in the 
face ol the bastion, (which usually hap- 
eiis, because that quarter can be seen 
y tlie garrison from one side only) re- 
trcuchiuenis in the shape of rciitrant 
angles must be constructed. 

Ureachc'^ure seldom attempted at the 
angle of the epaulemeiit, because that 
part ot the hastiou is the mijst solid and 
compact, and the most exposed to tlic 
tire from tlie curtain to that of the op- 
posile flank, and to the reverse discharge, 
or fire from the rear. Add to this, that 
the storming party would be galled in 
flank and rear, not only from the sim- 
ple bastion, but likewise from the case- 
mates. If, however, a breach should 
be effected in that quarter, it w'outd 
become neceshary to throw up retreiicli- 
lueiits of a saliant and reiitraht nature. 

In constructing <hese different re- 
trenchments it must be an invariable 
rule, to get as iioar as possible to the 
f>arupet<> of the bastions and to their 
in oidei to batter thosp ia flank 


and rear, who should attempt to scale, 
iuid at the same time to be out of tha 
reach of the besieger's ordnance. 

When the head of the breach is so 
much laid open, vliat the besieger's can- 
non can scour all above it, small mines 
must be prepared beneutii, and a re- 
trenchment be instantly thrown up iu 
the bofly of the bastion. 
KKTRANCHER, Fr. to entrench, 
ilf/ruANCiiER un raj/tp^ V\\ to throw 
up w'orks before and round a camp, in 
order to strengthen it, and to keep the 
enoniv in chcckv ^ , 

To RE'J'REA'r, to make a rctrogriido 
movement. An army or body of men 
are said to retreat when they turn their 
hacks upon the ciuiiiv or aie retiring 
from the ground they (»ccupicd ; hence, 

I every march in witlid rawing from the 
enemy is called a retreat. 

TImt retreat which is done in sight of 
an active enemy, who jiursues with a 
superior force, is the one wc particukrly 
alhulc to in this place ; being, with rea- 
son, locked upon us the glory of the 
profcsbioii. It is a inamcuvre the most 
delicate, and best fitted to display the pni- 
I dciice, genius, courage, and address, of 
; an officer who conmumds. The records 
, of all ages testify it, and historians liavo 
, never been so la\i-s!i of culogimns as on 
the subject of the brilliant letreats of 
their heroes. If it he iiiiporlaut, il? is 
no less dilliciiit to regulate, on account 
j of the variety of eircunistauees, each of 
I which demaads different piiiiclples, and 
alinust endless detail. Hence a good 
retreat is esteemed, liyexpi rieneed oil:- 
cers, the master-piece of a gem rul. I le 
should thcrefoK* be well acquainted w iih 
the situation of the couiUiv through 
which he inlends to make it, and eau- 
ful that iioiJiing is omitted to iiiake ii 
safe and honourable. Oeuer.il MoicanV 
retreat in lT9(i, has lendeivd fits luuiie 
iinmorial. The three most et Icbiatcd 
retieuts of modern •limes liau; ht cii 
— liie one already inciitioiif-jl, that nt 
Prague, and that of (General *Muc<lonald 
in Italy. 

llKnirAT, is aEo a beat of the drum, • 
at the lirtijg of the fvenmg-yim; at 
which the drum-major, with all the 
drums of the battalion, exient such as 
are upon duty, heats iVoin the camp 
colours on the riglit to iboheon the let t, 
ou the parade of uicampincnl. the drums ' 
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of all ihe guards beatalso^ the trumpets 
at the same tiaie sounding at the head 
of their respective tn)Ops. This is to 
warn the saldiei-s to forbear hriiitr, and 
the sentinels to challenge till the break 
of day, wlien the leveille is beat, 'fhe 
retreat is likewise culled setting the 
watch. 

C//fY/wcm/RLTRF.AT, ( refraUe en hhi- 
Fr.) it is so called from the sevc- j 
ml component parts of a line or hiitta- 
Jioii, which alternatelv retreat and face 
in the presence of an eiieiiry, exhihtiing 
.the figure of jfie chequered squares up- 
on a chess board. 

Til part the fourth, page 3o3, of the 
General Rules and Regulations, it is ju- 
diciously observed, that all mameuvres 
of a corps retiring, me iiifinitely more 
diflicult to he performed with order, ( 
than those in advancing, 'fhey must he 
more or less accomplisliod hy chequered 
uiovements ; one body by its numbers 
or position, I'.ajn'i; and jnotcctiiig the re- 
treat of another; and if the enemy 
presses hard, the whole must (X'obably 
front in time and await ium : as the 
ground narrows or favours, dilVerenl 
parts of the corps must double; mouths 
of defiles and advantageous posts must 
be possessed; hv degrees the dilferent 
bodies must diminish ihcir fronts, and 
throw themselves into coluiim of niurcli 
wlAiii it can be done with safety. 

Tlic chcqunrdrctrefil by the alternate 
battalions or half battalions of a line 
going to tlie rear, while the others r<'- 
main halted^ cover them, and in their 
turn retire in the same manner, is the 
quickest mode of refusing a part of a 
corps to the ci'cmy, and at the same 
time protecting its movement, as long 
as It contiiiuen to he made nearly pa- 
rallel to the first position. 

In the cht\juu'cd rvtuiat^ the follow- 
ing rules must be observed: The bat- 
talions of the divi^i(>n nearest to the 
enemy, will form iFanks as soon as there I 
is nothing in their front to cover them; | 
but the other divisions will not have | 
any flanks except to the outward bat- 
L talioii of eacli. The battalions always 
pasb by their proper intervals, and it is 
a rule in retiring, llial the left of each 
lliall always pus*, the right of the neigh- 
bouring one. Whalev er lulvantages the 
ground otfers, those advantages must 
be seized without too critical an ob- 


servance of intervals, or minute ad'* 
herence to the determined distance of 
each retreat. The division next the 
enemy must pass in front, through the 
intervals of the division immediately 
behind, and any battalion, that finds 
it necessary, must incline for that pur- 
pose. The retiling division must step 
out, and take up no more lime than 
what is absolutely rc(|uired to avoid 
confusion. The division nearest the 
enemy by platoons standing; the 
Hanks of its battalions only fire when 
the enemy attempts to push through the 
intervals. When that division retires, it 
fires on, skirmishes by men detached 
from its light company, if present, or 
from platoons formed of rear rank men 
of one or two of the companies, and 
placed behind the flanks of the bat- 
talions. But should any of its bat- 
talions be obliged to halt and to fire, a 
shorter step must then he taken by the 
line; and should the enemy threaten to 
enter at any of its intervals, besides 
the fii^'e of its flanks, such platoons of 
the line behind it, as can with safety, 
must give it support. — See from page 
3J3 to page 35T, Ralca and Regular 
tions, 

JIETRENCHMKNT, in the art of 
war, is any work raised to cover a post, 
and fortify it against an enemy ; such as 
fascines loaded with earth, gabions, 
barrels, &c. filled with earth, sand-bugs, 
and generally all things that can cover 
the men, ancl stop the enemy ; but it is 
more applicable to n ditch bordered with 
a parapet; and a post thus fortified, h 
culled a reltirni'hcd post, ov strong pout, 
RrtreneJmerUs are eitlier general or 
particular. 

General Rf.tiii-.nciimen'ts, are a 
kiiuT of new ilefeiice made in a place 
besieged, to cover the defendants, when 
the enemy becomes muster of a lodg- 
ment on the fortification, that they may 
be in a eondition of disputing tlie 
ground inch hy inch, and of putting a 
stop to the eneiny^s progress, in ex- 
pectation of relief. Thus if the besiegers 
attack a teiiaille of the place — which 
they judge the vvcake>t, tilher by its 
being ill flanked, ^ or coniinuiided by 
some neighbouring ground — then the 
besieged make a great' riYicnr/oMi ;i/, 
inclosing all that part vvhicli they judge 
in most danger. Thest should be for- 
tified 
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tified with bastions and demi-bastions, H 
suiToiinded by a good ditch counter- [\ 
mined, and higher than the works of the ; 
place, that they may comntand the old ; 
works, and put tlk‘ besiegers to^iiiiinitc 
trouble in covering tliemselves. j 

Furticular IiETRKNCHi\IEXTS,or 1 
Hctrf/ichmmts H'ithin a bastioii, ( Re~ 
if (ini' ht' mem (Inns uii bastion, Fr.J Hc- 
tmichincnts of this description must < 
rtiach fiom one flank to another, or iVoin 
one casemate to another. It is only in 
■full bastions that rotreiichinonts can bo 
.thrown up to arl vantage. In empty bus- 1 
lions YOU caFi only have recourse to r<*- . 
tirades, or .'emporary baiTica(lo<‘s abu\c ! 
tlie ramp'i. ts. Th(? assailants may ea- 
sily carry them by means of hand gre- 
nades, lor these refrenohments never ! 
flank each other. It is necessary to j 
raise a parai)Ct about five or six feet j 
thick before every retrenchment. It j 
must bo five foot high, and the ditches I 
as broad and as deco as they can be ' 
made. There must also be .small mines | 
run out in various directions, hu* the ! 
purpose of blowing up the assailants, 
should they attempt to force tiie re- 
trenchments. 

RETURN5>, in a military sense, arc 
of various sort.<<, but all tending to ex- 
plain the slate of the army, regiment, 
troop, or company; namely, how many 
capable of doing duty, on duty, sick in 
quarters, barracks, infirmary, or hos- 

f )ital ; prisoners I'bsent with or without j 
eave ; total effective ; wanting to com- | 
j)lete to the establishment, &c. | 

In Section V. of the Articles of War, j 
page 14, it is expressed, that every i 
officer who shall knowingly make a I 
false return to the king, io the com- | 
mandcr in chief of the forces, or to uliy . 
his superior officer authorised to call for ' 
such returns, shall, upon being convicted . 
thereof before a general court-martial, I 
be cashiered. | 

Whoever shall he convicted of having | 
designedly, or througli neglect, omitted | 
sending such returns, shall be punished > 
according to the nature of the offence | 
by the judgment of a general-court- ! 
martial. ! 

ileturns are to be*niade in the same • 
inauncr of the forces in Ireland to the 
chief governor or governors thereof; 
likewise of the forces in North liritaiii 


l| to the officer there commanding in chief ; 
j which rLlunis are from time to time to 
be transmitted to England as it shall ap- 
; pear best for the service. 

Exact returns from Gibraltar, &'C. 
and regiments stationed abroad, are by 
i their Ie^pectivc governor or command- 
ers t/irre 7'esiJiu^, by all eonvenieut 
opportunities to be iransinitted to the 
secretary at war, in order I hat the same 
may be laid before the king. 

The hi'e and foot guards do not make 
any returns to the commaialor in chief, 
or secretary at war, but to the king^ 
direct through their scverif! field oJficeis. 
'J'his privilege is attached lo tlu*m upon 
the principh‘of being hou-i(‘h(>ld troops. 
Upon the same p.inciplc ihev have 
always, when briiiadi d, a in nera! of tia ir 
► own atUiched lo e.ieli hrlgatk-; on w hie h 
account likewise, no other niililary ho- 
nours liian those tlonc to tlu ir own bri- 
gade general are to he pa id by I hem, ex- 
cept to a branch of the rojJjJ laiml)^ or 
to a coinmainler in chief. 

Ki.rniiNs o/\t mine, are the turnings 
and windings of the gallery leading lo 
the mine. ScoGALLi:nv. 

liLiuRN.s <7/‘ a trench, the various 
turnings ami windings which form the 
lines of the trench, and are, as near ti.s 
they cun he, made parallel to the place 
attacked, to avoid being enliladed. — 
These 7r^W7v/5, v>hen followed, mak^ a 
long way from ihe enil of the tieneh to 
thcliend, which going the straight way 
is very short : but then the men are ex- 
posed ; yet, upon a sally, the courageous 
never consider the <langer,*l)ut getting 
over the ticneh v\ltli sucli as will follow 
them, take the shortest way to repulse 
the eiit my, and cut off tlieir retreat, if 
possildc;. 

l» I'VnMlX, ill a military sense, to 
insert the n.mies of such ofiicers, ^kc. as 
arc present or absent on the .'•luted pe- 
riods for till* ideiitifi<*alion of their being 
with I heir regiment.*, on detachinciit, 
or absent with or without leave. 

To he Ur/rualKD, to ha e one’s 
name iiiserlod in the regul.u mui.thly, 
fourteen days, nr weekly slai« (»f a re- , 
giment, according lo ( ircmnstai'ces ; as 
to be returned absent ail houL lutie*, to be 
reported lo th6 cominuuder in cluLf, or 
to any superTor oh.cci, as bring ahstjat 
from the duty of the corp?; either iiom 
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having exceeded the leave given, or tVoin 
liaving left quarters without the neces- 
sary permission. To be returned upon 
the siirgoon^s list as unlit for duty^ &lc. 
from illness, he. 

Every ollicer commanding a regiment 
or detachment, will, on his arrival from 
abroad, transmit to the ad jutant-geiie- 
rafs ollice, and to the war-office, a ilis- 
emharkation return, a duplicate of 
which he will also deliver to the general, 
or other officer commanding at the port 
at which he rliseinl>arks. 

Crirntnanding olliccrs of regiments in 
^outh Britain^arc regularly to transmit 
to the adjutaiit-goiicrarb office the fol- 
lowing returns : — 

A montlily, on the Ist of each 
month. 

A return of officers, on the 1 Ith of 
each month. 

A weekly state, to arrive ou Mon- 
days. 

To I lie war ollice. 

j^nionthly return, on ihc Ist of each 
month. 

A return of jihsent officers, *on the 
14th of each month. 

Every offi('/‘ p commanding a regiment, 
or dctuclimcnt, on niilr.irlving for a fo- 
leign station, uill transmit an omhaika- 
tion rernni to the adjntant-iieiKTaf.s of- 
fice, and to the war t)!!'co, a dujiiirato 
ot which he will deliver to tin; general 
or ftHicx'r c'oiimianding at the p >it from 
which he embarks. 

On a regiment cinhurking, the com- 
irianding officer is to transmit to tln'ad- 
jiitant-gcncrijl's office, a retnrn of the 
recruiting parties he piirfioses to iem e in 
Great Britain, or Ireland, specifying 
their strength, tlieir s^itioiis, ainl the 
officers by whom tliey are commanded; 
A duplicate of this return is to be 
transmitted to the inspector-general 
of the recruiting service in the Isle of 
Wight. 

All officers belonging to rcgiim nts on 
foreign stations, not actuiiUy employed 
on the recruiting service, are to report 
their arrival from abroad, and the cause 
of their absence, at the adjutant-genc- 
•rafs office, and are to leave their add ress- 
e« with their respective agents, and in 
case of their changing their places of 
residence, are immediately V> notice the 
same to their agent : any officer whose 
address is not with liis agent, will be 


considered as absent without leave, and 
guilty of disobedience of orders. 

Officers upon half pay are, in like 
maimer, to leave their addresses at the 
war-office; particularly so if theysliould 
leave the united kingdoms; and officers 
belonging to the militia are to le;t\c 
their names, &c. with the several ad- 
jutants of regiments. 

Commanding officers of regiments are 
to trausmiL lo the (juaiTer-mubtCT-geiio- 
ral an half yearly return of quarters, on 
the 1st of Diremher, and the 1st of 
May, agreeable to the printed form; 
likewise a report of any ruirch per- 
formed by lilt: corps under tlieii* orders. 

All returns, report**, and papers, 
pundy of a military and public nature, 
whirli are to be sent to tlieadjutanl-ge- 
neral, aio to he addressejl *‘'l'o the Ad- 
jntant-Geneial of the Forces, Ilorse- 
giiards, J/>ndon,*' wuthoiiL adjoining 
Ins name. 

All ollirl.il letters from general or 
other uliicers in command, vilncli are 
di‘^igir:d to be laid before bis royal 
highness the commaiuh r in chief, are 
lo he signed by the general or com- 
manding ollicei*» tlieinselxf s. ' 

All oflirial letters, miemli d for the 
dcpuij-adjiit.int-geii' i al, or oiiu'r olTi- 
<< is belonging lo rhuib jiar^uieiir, are to 
be ininsmiricd, under covers, a Idrcssed 
a*, abow, lo I be ad iutant-go'icral. 

d’o picveiiL an impinper c\ pence of 
posLage, all official leiUMs and returns 
sviit lo the qiiarter-mastcr-geiieral, or 
oilici’rs in bis €it partiuciit,are to be sent, 
under covers, addressed “ I'o the right 
liouonralile the Secretary at War, Lon- 
ilon;” and oii tlie outside orthe cuverji 
, is lo be written, in legible characters, 
‘‘ Quaiti r-mastur Generafs Depart- 
iiieift.” 

Ur. \'V UN ED nc vt for purchase. When 
vacancies occur in regimeius upon fo- 
reign or domestic stations, the names of 
such olliccrs as intend to purchase must 
be inserted in the muster rolls : they are 
then said t o he. ret urned nertjor purchase. 
This serves as a government to the seve- 
ral agents, and prevents the introduc- 
tion of persons into a corps with which 
they have not don^ duty, to the dispa- 
ragement of those who have always mi- 
lowed the colours. The present com- 
mander in chief is particularly scrupu- 
I ions m this head. Every officer that is 

returned 
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returned next for purchase, must take 
care to apprise his agen( that the money 
will be lodged for that purpose. 

RETURN bayonet. This term is 
sometimes used, but it is not technically 
correct, as the proper word V)f com- 
mand is urifix bayonet. 

Return pistol. See Pistol. 

Return ramrod. See Manual. 
Return srvords. See Sword. 

Rfe V EIL, ou DianCf Fr. See Reveil/c, 
REVEIlv-;wafin, double canon, hrise* 
.mur, Fr. an ancient piece of ordnance 
which is no longer in use ; it carried a 
* ninety-six pound shot. I 

REVEILLE, is the be^t of a drum, ' 
about break of day, to advertise the ar- i 
my that it is day-light, and that the 
sentinels forbear challenging. ’ 

REVERIES ( reveries, Fr.J loose 
musings; irregular thoughts; desultory 
reflexions. The celebrated Marshal 
Saxe has given this title to a collection 
of military ideas, which, in many in- 
stances, have proved tlie most correct 
principles in war. • 

'Jbe three following reflexions, but 
most especiiilly the first and third, are 
maxims which have been corroborated 
by the exj)eriencc of ages. With re- 
gard to his buckler we can only say, 
that although the Marshal is supported 
by so great a name as that of Morite- 
cuculli, his reveries ha\e hitherto been 
peglected. 

New raised regiments I am alto- 
gether averse to; for unless they are 
grafted upon old ones, and coiuTnnnded 
by good ofbeers, eight or ten campaigns 
generally destroy them.” 

['I'he Marshal might have said less 
than half that number would do it.] 

M. Saxe, speaking of his legions, 
says, “ the men arc like^^ Ise to be tVr- 
nislied with bucklers of leather pre- 
pared in vinegar, which will be attend- 
ed with considerable advantage; for 
they are not only of use to cover the 
arms, but whenever the troops are to 
engage standing, they may form a kind 
of parapet with them in an instant, by 
passing them from hand to hand along 
the front; two of them, the one upon 
the other, being musket-proof. My 
opinion, in regard to this piece of ar- 
mour, is supported by that of Monte- 
cuculli, who says, * that it is absolutely 
necessary for the infantry.” 


" The Romans conquered the world 
by the force of their discipline, and iu 
proportion as that declined, their power 
decreased.” 

REVERS, Tr. behind, in rear, at 
the back of any thing. 

Eire vu de Rev e us, Fr, to be over- 
looked by a reverse commanding ground. 
When a work, for instance, is com- 
manded by some adjacent eminence, 
or has been so badly disposed, that the 
enemy can see its tcrre-pleiue, or ram- 
part, that work jiiay be said to be over- 
looked, etre vu de revers. The same, 
term is applicable to a French, when 
the fire of the besieged can reach the 
troo])S that are stationed within it. 

Revlrs de la tranvhee, Fr. literally 
means the back part of the trench. It 
is the ground which corresp«md.s with 
that proportion of the border of the 
trench that lies directly opposite to the 
para|>et. One or two banquettes are 
generally thrown up In this (piartci^ in 
i order that the trench guard may make 
I a stand, upon the reverse when it hap- 
pens to be attacked by a sortie of the 
enemy. 

Revers de VOrillon, Fr. that part of 
the orillon in a bastion which looks in- 
wards, or towards tlic main body of a 
fortified place. Sally-ports are gene- 
rally constructed in this quarter. 

Revers, Fr. this w^ord also signiSes 
a back stroke. Hence, ahattre la tete 
' d*un revers, to give a blow on the head 
with a back stroke, 

RrvKRS de forfunc, Fr. reverse of 
fortune; clisappuiiilmeiits, 

Prendre des Rf.vi'.rs, V/\ to take up 
a posiiion so as to be able to lire ob- 
liquely into the fear of an enemy. 

REVERSE, a contniiy; an oppo- 
j site; as tlie reverse or outward whcel- 
; ing Hank; which is opposite to the one 
wheeled to or upon. — See I^ivot. 

Reverse likewise signifies on the 
back, or behind: so •we say, a rtvase 
commanding ground, a reverse battery^ 

6cc. I 

RFiVERSED, upside down; as arras 
revel sctJ. 

Reversed arms. Anns are said to 
be reversed when tlie butts of the pir'ces 
are slung or held upwards. 

REVETEMENS passxigers, Fr. tem- 
porary revetements. 'i’liesc works sel- 
dom last more than three vears. 

5 F a ' REVETE- 
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IIKA'RTKAI KN'l', (rerelcixent, Fr.^ 
in tbrtifii -iM '!i, :i .stroini liuilt on 

the c)ntsi«ie of't’u' nnd parapet, 

to su, I'oit ihc (.OFth, and prr\c-nt its 
rollim*, into tiic «liLcli. 

ItTivni r Mi.NM' dn rnnmnrf^ Tr. reve- 
tcinniL Ik'Iom*;!'!!!: to I he rampart. 

0(7//i-ULVi: I r.M e.nt, Fr, a rcvdoraciit 
>\hicli IS inacie Irom the outward slope 
‘ of the Ibsse to the cordon or terrepleuie 
of tlie rampart. 

IIlvki KMEM de snnctsso/is, Fr, a rc- 
vetement nhioli is hastily thrown up 
during; a si:'5:r hy nicaiis of saucissons, 
I, especially wli^n hiTaclu's have been ef- 
fected or pniclised in the outward 
work-. lle'cioiiKMits of this sort arc 
also formed of pointed fascines, ike. 

HFVKTIK, /'V. to line, tocoter, to 
foitify. 

Kevetir, Fr. to throw up revete- 
ments. I’hc French also apply this 
term in the same general .seiist' that we 
use the word hivcMy as apjilicable to 
coiBmifision, power, authority. Hence, 
rvvHir d*niic commhsion; d'nn f)ouvoir; 
d*un ordrv important; to iinC'.V or en- 
. trust any person wilh a commission, 
with certain powers, or \Mth any iiu- 
portant charge or order, 

IIKVII’AV, (rvviip^ Fr.J in the mili- 
tary acceptation of the term, an insjicc- 
tioii of tlie ajipoarance, and regular dis- 
position of a body of troops, assembled 
foP tliat purpose. 

At all rrvicrc'i, tlie officers should bo 
prn])('rly armed, and ready in their e\- 
ercj'^e; they should salute well, in good 
time, and witli a good air. The men 
should be clean and well tlressed; their 
accoutrements well put on; very Well 
.si/ed in the ranks; the sei joants ex- 
pert in their duly, drummers perfect 
in their beatings, and rhe lifers play cor- 
rect. 'rhe maimal exercise must be per- 
furnied in good time, and with life; aud 
the men must carry their arms well; 
march, wliool, and form with exactness. 
All manomvres inhst be performed with 
the utmost reguIariU’, both in quick 
and slovv time. 'riuMiiteiitnm of a rc- 
r/Vrt' is, to know (he condition of the 
c troop:», to see that they are complete, 
and perforin their exercise and cwolu- 
tions well. —Sec MovementSy likewise 
Jnsprctkm ; am I for a specific explana- 
tion of what is directed to be observed 
throughout the British army, w itii re- 


gard to the formation of a battalion, 
hte Rnirs and Ke^utalion'i. 

To HEVISJC, (revisory Fr.J to re- 
view; to re-examine; to re-consider. 
This term is frequently used in military 
mutters, most especially in those which 
relate to the proceedings of a general 
or regimental court-martial. It some- 
times happens, tliat the members arc 
directed to re-assemblc for the purpose 
of r€viswfi[ part, or the whole mass of the 
evidence that has been brought before 
them, and of maturely weighing afresh 
the substance of tlie proofs upon which 
they have formed their opinion and, 
judgment, (ircat delicacy and discre- 
tion arc required in those who have au- 
thority to order a revision of this sort. 
A court-martial is perhaps the most iii- 
dcpciulcnt court on earth. Interest, 
prcjiulicc, or partiality, lias no business 
wiltiiii its precincts. An honest regard 
to truth, a sense of the necessity of 
good Ollier and disci[)line, and a stub- 
born adherence to facts, constitute the 
code of military Jaws and stalute*^. 
(Quirts, quibbles, and evasions, are as 
foreign to the genuine spiiit of imirlial 
juri.ndiction, as candour, manliness, iind 
re-olute perseveranre in uttering what 
he kmnvh to be the fact, are iiimiliar 
to the real soldier. The king has the 
power of ordering the mcinbers of a 
general court-iuartial to revise their 
sentence; but lie cannot oblige tlicni 
to alter it. The same aulhoritv, subject 
to the same limitations, is vested in the 
coinmanding ollicer of regiments wdlli 
ie.specL to regimental conrts-martial. 

JlKVDCABLl*', (rcvocuhlcy Fr.J— 
that may be recalled. Tins, conimis- 
sions in tlic line, granted daring the 
reign of one king, and commissions in 
thq militia, granted during tlie life of 
a loid lieuleiiaiitof acouiitv, or deputy, 
are not revocable at tlie death of the 
grantor. 

IIEVOLT, (rcvolt.Fr.) miilinv; in- 
burrectioTi. 

UEVOL'rEH, one who rises against 
lawful authority; a deserter, &c. 

Se EEVOLI'EH, Fr. to revolt; to 
rise in open rebellion. The rreiich 
also say, rerottcry to raise a rebellion. 

TlEVOL'l'KS, ¥r, rebels. 

REVOLUTION, (revolutiony Fr.) 
a change in guvernineiit, as the French 
Revolution, With us it denotes that 
particular 
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articular cliange which was produced 
y the adiiiissiou of William and Mary. 

The most iiiemorable revolutions 
which liave occurred within the last 
three hundred years are: — In Kngland 
ill 1608; Toland ITOI-, 1709, and 1795, 
when it was divided by trederic the 
Great of Prussia, the Emperor of Ger- 
Hiany, and the Kniperor of all the 
Rusbias. Turkey in 1780; Persia in 
1748 and 175.5; Russia in 1668, 1710, 
and 1762; Sweden in 1772; America 
ill 1775; and last, not least in the 
rotary wheel of fortune, France in 1788, 
178?; 1792, 1798, 1795, 1802, and 
1801 ; when Jlon.iparte iihsorbed them 
all 111 his own person and family. 

Jardin de IIevoi.ltion, Ir, revolu- 
tion garden ; a name vvhicli was given 
to the garden belonging to the oi- 
devant Rilais Royalc; and which was. 
Called Maiwn £^'rt//ZJ,oreqnality-house, 
during the paroxysm of the French ile- 
voluUon. This garden is situated in 
Palis, and formerly belonged to the 
Ihike of Orleans. 

Place dc Uevolction, Fr, ‘revolu- 
tion sijuui'C 01 place ; a name given to 
the spot of ground on wliich the Pas- 
lile stood. 

IIE\'( ll^UTIONNAIRE, Fr, a friend 
to tlie reiolution. 

Ilr.vor.i;! lON.NATP.r, Fr. an adjective 
of two genders; any thing belonging 
to the revolution. Hence — 

j 1 nmr 1 1 fc vo n ; t i o a i r i:, Fr. a re vo- 
hitionurv army; such as appeared in 
Fraiue dniing the bloody reign of Ro- 
besjiierre, when the troops were regu- 
larly accompanied by travelling guillo- 
tines — dL'*k isuillulincs amimfantes. 1 

REVOLUTIO.NXER, IV. to revo- 
lutionize ; to propagate principles in a 
country whicli are subversive of ex- 
isling^government. 

REPS.SITE, Fr, issue: it also sig- 
nifies sncce.ss. Under tlie first ineuii- 
iiig (\iz. issue), a Freiirli writer has the 
following remarks: — “ A good general 
ought never to he disheartened, al- 
though the issue of his plan should, 
at first, prove unfavourable. He should 
iilwavs recollect, that great succes.s, in 
warlike undertakings, is seldom con- 
fined to one persoiT, or attached to one 
measure. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more capricious tliaii dame Fortune on 
thc'C occasions ; and if I may compare | 


great events with little ones, her con- 
duct in w'ar is often similar to that 
which she observes in games of chance^ 
where the must skilful player is some- 
times outdone hy u feeble and unexpe* 
lienced adversary." 

REVUE, Fr, See Rcvifav. 
REWARD, ( recompemcy Fr.^ a re- 
conipcnce given for good performed. 
Twenty shillings are allow^ed by the 
mutiny act, us a rewind for approhend- 
iiig deserters. 

Militari/ Rewards, ( recompenses mi’- 
lUaireSy Fr.^ Tlie original lustiiiices of 
military rewards are to be loiind in 
Grecian and Itoiii.ni histories. 'J’lie an- 
cieiiis did not, liowcver, at lirst recoin- 
pence iniliiary ineiiL in any otlier way 
than by creeling st:itucs to the mnnory, 
or presiMiling tin m wiili Inninjilial 
crow ns. I’lio wariior‘» of that age were 
more eager to deserve public applause 
by extraordinary feats of valour, by 
teinperanee and moral virtue, ilian to 
become rich at the ex)a‘iu e of tlit^itatc. 
They thirsted after glory; but it was 
after Jtlial species of glory wliich v\us not 
in the least tarnished by the alloy of 
inodeni considerations. 

The services which individuals ren- 
dered were distinguished by the kind of 
statue that was elected, and its accom- 
panying rlecorations; or l>y the materials 
and particular forniiitioii of the crowns 
that were pn seiiU cJ. • 

Jii process oi’ tunc, tlic state or civil 
gfwennnent of a country, felt the pro- 
jiricty ami justice uf sccLiiiiig to its de- 
lenders soinetliiiig more suhstaiitial than 
lucre liiow and unprofitalJle tiophie-j. — 
It was considered, tliat imn who had 
exposed their lives, and hull been 
wounded, or were grown infirm throntrh 
age, &c, ouglit to be above want ; ami 
not only to have those comforts vviiieh 
through their exertions millions w^ere 
enjoying, but to be placed in an inde- 
pendent and honourable situai ion. The 
most celebrated oi* their wai riors wei c 
coiiseqiieiilly pmvided for at the public 
exjieiice, and tfft:y had regular claims 
made over to them, which were an- 
swered at the treasury. ■ 

Triumphal honours were likewise 
reckoned among the military rewards 
will,! the ancients voted to their hist 
generals. IVibius Maximus, Paul Knii- 
iius, Cumillus, and the Scipio:, were 

satisfied 
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ftfitisfied ^v^h this recornpciice for their I 
services. With respect to old infirm | 
soldiers, who were invalided, they were 
provided for by receiving, each a lot of 
ground, which they cultivated and im- 
proved. Lands, thus a))propriated, 
formed part of the republican or na- 
tional domains, or were divided amongst 
them in the conquered countries. 

'I'he Roman officer was rewarded for 
his services, or for particular acts of 
bravery in three ways : 1st. By marks 
of honour or distinction, which con- 
sisted of two sorts, viz. Of tliat which 
was merely nr^aiiieiital to their own 
persons, or limited to the investiture 
for liie; and of that which may be 
trailed remnnorative^ Such as statues, 
^c. Tile latter descended to their pos- 
terity, and gave their families a certain 
rank in the republic. Cidly. By peti- 
si<nis or allowances; and ^dly, by a 
giant of lands which exceeded the lots 
given to private soldiers. 

Tlfi French, who got possession of 
the country which was formerly occn- 
fiied by the Chiuls, hsid, at first, no other 
jnethod of recompensing their generals 
than by giving tliem a certain propor- 
tion of land. This grant did not exceed 
their natiiial lives, and sometimes it 
wa.s limited to the time they remained 
in the service. 

These usages insensibly changed, and 
by <?egrees it became customary for the 
cliildicn of .such men as had received 
grants of national territory, to continue 
to enjoy them; n|!on condition, how- 
ever, tliat the. uctind ims.sessors of such 
lands .should he liable tf» niililary .ser- 
vice. lienee the origin of liefs in 
Franco, and the consequent appellation 
of Milicc dcs or militia, com- 

posed of men who held their lands on 
condition of hearing arms when called 
upon. The Frcmch armies were, for 
many year«i, constituted in this manner: 
and the cnstoin fif rendering military 
service in cijiisideration of land tenure, 
only ceased under CliaiVes the Vllth. 

In process of time, tiiose lands which 
liiul been originally bestoweil upon men 
• vf military merit, descended to their 
children, and were gradually lost in the 
angregatc lots of inliciitnblc property. 
Other means wttc consri|iiently to be 
resorted to by the state, in order to siv- 
tisfy tliejust cliuiiis of deserving officers 


and soldiers. The French, therefore, 
returned to the ancient custom of the 
Romans, and rewarded those, who dis-^ 
tinguished themselves in war, by ho- 
norary marks of distinction. 

Under the first race of French kings 
may be found several instances of men 
of low condition having, by their va- 
lour, obtained the rank and title of 
Count, and even those of Duke. These 
dignities, of themselves, entitled the 
bearers to places of high command in 
the armies. The title of Knight, most 
especially of Knight Banneret, gave 
very high rank (luring the reign of 
Phillip Augustus; and in the reigns of 
one or two of his predecessors, it was 
bestowed upon individuals wlio behaved 
in a distinguished ninnner in the field. 

This species of reward did not cost 
*clie public any thing. It was bestowed 
upon the individual by the general of tlic 
army, and coiisistcil in nothing more 
than a salute given by rhe latter on the 
held of battle, by which lie became 
Knight Banneret, and was perfectly sa- 
il.** In d with the honour it conferred. 

This mode of rewarding individuals 
for great actions or long services, con- 
tinued until men enlisted themselves for 
money, and the aimy w^as regularly 
paid, according to tlic several ranks of 
lho.se wlio composed it. At this period, 
however, it became expedient to have 
rccour.se to the second method wliicli 
w'as adopted by the Romans to coin- 
})ensatc individuals for ser\ ices rendered 
to tlie state. The royal treasury w'as 
cither subjected to the annual claims 
of individuals, or to the payment of a 
spocitic sum, for having distinguished 
themselves under arms. Notwithstand- 
ing this, honorary rewards continued to 
be given; and knighthood, conferred 
ill the lield by the kiss or salute of a 
general, which the French stile accolade, 
w'a.s practised until the Kith century. 

It w'us usual, even during that cen- 
tury, to reward a soldier, who did a 
brave action, by some mark of distinc- 
tion, that was given on the spot; by a 
crown made of grass or other verdure, 
which was plvwod upon his head by his 
comrades, or hy a gold ring, wliicIi his 
commanding officer put upon his finger 
in the presence of the whole troop or 
company to whicli he belonged. U 
sometimes happened, as in the reign of 

Francis 
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Francis the Fijst, that this mark of 
distiiictinii \^as gL\ eti by the general of 
the ariiiy. 

Several bi ave men have been distin- 
gliislied with titles of nohility and ar- 
niorial bearings, which were Conferred 
by princes, in consequence of some 
singular feat or e\plc)it. There have 
been instances reenrdod in ih.e French 
History of extrao III inary actions having 
been riiwarded upon the b[)oV kings 
who coinniandcd in peibon. A soldier 
. of merit was peeuhaily liononred by 
Louis the Xlrli, for bravery and good 
* conduct in the held, 'fhat monarch 
took the collar of a niilitary order oil* 
Ills envn nei;k, and placed it ri>und the 
neck of Laiinuy Morvillier, us a reward 
for great prowess ami intrepidny. 

Ik'sidcb the graimncons crown and , 
gold ring, wliicli v^ere thus given as 
marks of honour and distinction, the 
. private soldiers were fretiucntly re- 
warded by small sums ol‘ money, when 
they periiirmcd any particular feat or 
act of hra\eiy. I’hey were likewise 
promoted from the ranks, and made 
serjeants or corporals. 

Honorary rewards and compensations 
for H-'rvice were not coidiiied to indi- 
viilual odicers and soldiers. Whole 
corps wore frequently dislinguislicd in 
the same manner. When several corps 
acted together, and one amongst them 
gave signal proofs of gallantry and good 
conduct, that one fnquently took pie- 
cedence of the otlieis in rank, or was 
selected by the sovereign to be his per- 
sonal guartl. Sometimes, indeed, the 
king placcfl himself at the head of such 
a corps on the day of battle ; thereby 
testifying hi.s approbation of their con- 
duct, and giving a proof of his confi- 
dence ill their bravery. 

It is now' usual, in most countries, to 
confer marks of distinction on those 
corps, that have formed part of any 
army that has signalized itself. Thus 
the kettle-drums, under the appellation 
of Nacaircs, were given to some regi- 
ments, as proofs of their liaviug behaved 
gallantly on trying occasions. 

The military order of St. Louis, 
which was created by Louis the XlVtli 
ill 1693, and that of Maria Theresa, 
as well as many other orders in differ- 
ent countries, were only instituted for 
the purpose of»rewardiug military me- 


rit. The establisliment of hospitals 
for invalids, such as Chelsea, &c. owc^ 
its origin and continuance to the same 
just sense of what is due to deserving 
ollicers and soldiers. Hence, likew'ise, 
our invaliil companies and retired lists. 

No such iiisrances, however, are to he 
found in ancient history. The Greeks 
and Romans satisfied themselves witli 
hdiiorary rewards, or occasional com- 
pensations. Tile inodcnih, parlicularly 
the French and English, have placed 
iiiiiiturY claims upon a more solid foot- 
ing. The gratitude of lly:* ]»ublic keeps 
pace with the sacrifices oi individuals, 
and permaitent provisions are made for 
those who arc. wuuiuled or rendered iii- 
tirm in the service. 

The Alheiilaiis supported those wlio 
I hud been wounded in battle, and llio 
[tomans' riTompcnsed tliose tbac bad 
seiv'v'd duiing a given period, 'j he 
rreneh kiiej'^ ri'scrvcd to jiicmselvts the 
privilege of providing for indiviikiiilsJ 
who had been maimed in action, 
giving them ci'riam monastic allowuiiccs 
and lodging, ^'c. in the diftereiit con- 
vents of roval institution, l^hilip Au- 
gustus, king of France, first formed the 
design of bnildmg a college for soldiers 
who had been rendered inlirm, or were 
grown old in tlio service. Tyiuis, sur- 
named the Great, not only adopted the 
idea, but com[)leled the plan in a gictnd 
and magnificent stile. Charles the se- 
cond, on ins restoration to tlic crown of 
Great Britain, established Chelsea, and 
Janies the. second added considerable 
iinproveinenls to this royal institution. 
During the present reign, military meric 
has been rewarded with titles and pen- 
.sions; hnt, what is still more creditable 
to tiie gov V rnineiit, and reflects honour 
upon His Royal llighiiess the Duke of 
York (for his co-operation with those 
who originally suggested the idea) old 
and inci'iiorious soldiers are taught to 
expect a secure retrekt in the decline of 
life ; and every rtmk is provided for ac- 
cording to the clamis and services of in- 
dividuals. 

REZ, Fr. a preposition which .signi- 
fies close to, adjoining, level with. It 
is never used except with pied or terrcp 
as reZ’^pied, rez-terre, Dttnolir les for-- 
McationSf rez~piedj rez-lerre. To' level 
the fortifications with the ground. 

REirde^chausace, Fr. the ground-floor. 

This 
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This tciin pn)j'crly rrnans th« surfiicc 
or rtfjor oi’ any huildiiii; A^hlch is even 
with the irrouiul on wiiich it is raised. 
It \v()iil(i he inron-eet to say rtz-ffr~ 
cknvi^cc (Vunc Cfive^ on do p/nnier' i 
d^Huc /nai'iottf I he ^roiiiid iloor ot' a cel- 
lai', or of the first story of a house. 

Ill[/V(^()0N, J/i/7. tile twelfth month 
which, ill some respect, corresponds 
witli l eiiniary. It follows the month 
JVrauh, which a<^re(\s with January. 

Ill 1 [ N ]'i( j 1 1 A V !•', ( rh inffravcy F r.) 
the Count Palatine of the llhiiic. The 
judi;cs and *;rvernors in the se\eral 
towns situated on the hanks of the 
Illiine were formerly so called. 

IllirNKLAND ror/, is a measure of 
twel\e. feet, used hy all the Dutch en- 
giiircrs. 

lUlOMIUTS, (rhowhc,VT>^ in geome- 
try, an ohliipie angled pnrailclogr.ini, or 
« ({uadrilateial ligiire wliose Miles are 
equal and paralli'l, hut the angles iiiu- 
quaf’; two of the opposite ones being 
obtuse and the other two acute*. 

HI HAND, (rnUnule^ rulnnu Vr.) 

this word Is MniictniR^ written liltou. 
A narrow wch of silkwliith is worn for 
oniiiiiient. 

lin»A\n CocIcnJt’, I'hc cockadc’> 
which are worn hy flic Jhiluh ollieers ( 
iirr inadi* of iilacl; riband. I'he iibattd 
cneJutdr wlfu’h is given to reennts, is 
eoiimionly’ calls’ll i olours. Xo deihic- . 
fi'T! is to be iiiiide fioin the bounty or ' 
siihsi-ioiue of the recruit on this head. ' 
PIlbAri), 1'^, /*'/■. irregular, noisy, ill* . 
lu.irmeied. cflns teini is likevvibe used \ 
a substantive, vi/. I 

L'n Kill VI D, Fr. a noisy, ill-manner- i 
ed fellow. It is an old rrench word, ; 
which at present is seldom s])okeii in ' 
tiic upper circles of life. In former j 
times, as late imieed as during the ivigii • 
of IMiHip Augusiuh, king of I’rauee, it ; 
was enrrc’itjW ithoiit carrying along with | 
it any pin tieular rejn oaeh, or mai^of j 
infamy. The foot-giiards, who did du- 
ty at the palace weip generally called | 
ribandyji'rnu I he looseness of their mo- I 


I I hands, or the king of thieves. Till* 
iihrase prevailed until the reign of 
i Charles VI. 

I UiRAun, Fr. adj, likewise means 
I lewd, deUniichcd,&c. 

1 (/« /inw;wc 11 1 iJA CD, ? Fr. a licen- 
! Unr ihn me Mm AVi'ihfS tious man; 
i a lirenlious woman. 

RlHAliDEQUIX, Fr. a warlike ma- 
j chine or itisLi miienr, winch the French 
[ anciently used. It w.is madj* ii*t the 
' form of a bow, confJilning twelve or lif- 
' teen f<ct ill Us curie, aud was llxed 
upon the widl of a fortilied town, tor 
I the purpose of casting out a jnodigious 
j javelin, wdiich boineiiines killed several 
I men at om e. 

i Accoi»iiig to Moiistrelei, a French 
I writer, rdmudcqnin or rthtmderin, sigiii- 
;'fie(l a sort of gannent winch was worn 
! bv ihe soldiers when they took the 

I ‘'‘‘‘*** . 

I A lirc-arm containing one ]voimd of 
hallsor shot, was also formerly so called. 
See A’ittmau Dicfiouinmr Miblairc. 
lUHAUDAlLJiK, /’/•. a term of rc- 
! proach which was formci ly attached to 
the character of a poltroon or cowaidly 
soldier. When IMnlip of Valois* went 
to war with Edward king of England, 
he took into pay twelve thousand (ie- 
noese arrhejs, and placed them in the 
front. Dining their inarch, these men 
had ncglcctcii to secure their bows 
ajaiu-)L the iuclcmency of the wealhcr 
and when they came into action, they 
found them entirely useless, and were 
j obliged to receive several Hriiibli llightB 
I of arrows, without being able to return 
I a single one against them; in so much, 

; that they were forced to give way. I’hi- 
j lip, imagining he was betrayed hy tliii'se 
• meiK'riiarv troops, exclaimed to the 
• French, el lut^ Inez rettr ribundaUlc 
qut nous empevhe la void kill, withoat 
■ loss of time, this dastardly gang, that 
I only stop the vvay ! 

1 UlBl J'ill, Fr . lo ramble, &f. was fnr- 
: merly the verb, and ribJerie, the act oi' 
i rambling, &cc. the suhstant’vc. Both 


rals; wlui'ii by de!;rees grew so verv terms are now obsolete, except among 
‘ corrupt, rh.it ife icnii (harniless perhaps the lower orders. 

Ht tiisi) w.^^ iu^(ilsihiy ap|)licd to per- H IBL EX UlS, f>. vagabonds, debauch- 
sons guilty of dk-'Ucuiourable acts. Hence cd fellows that run about the streets, or 
pick-pockets, thieves, ehe»ts, Xc. were spend their nights in disorderly houses, 
culled ribands. On which account the ^^o^dicrs who give theniselvt's up to pil- 
provosC of the hold or town-house in lage, Xc. in war lime, are likewise called 
Faris, was popularly slilcd rvi dcs ri- rre/fars, by way of reproach. 
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lllCOCHFJl, JV'. to ricochet, to bat- 
ter or tire at a place \^ith ricochet shots. 
'I’he author of a very valuable work, en- 
titled Essai General de Fortification^ et 

Attttijue ct D^etise dcs Flacts, ob- 
serves, in a note to page 8<), vot. I. that 
in strict analogy, we should say rico- 
4iheter; but use, which is above all rules, 
has made ricocher a teciinicai term, 
whenever we speak of the ricochets of 
caniuni-shot. 

Unc face HICOCHEE, Fr. tlie face 
.of a fortihcalioii, which is fired at with 
ricochet shots. 

RICOCHET, literally means a bound, 
a leap, such as a flat piece of f*t<»ne or 
slate makes when it is thrown obliipiely 
ahjiig the surface of a pool. 

Ricociict, ( ricoclictf Fr.) in ginnery, 

when guns,' howit/ers, or mortars, are 
loaded with small charges, and elevated 
from five to twelve ilcgriH's, so that 
when lired over the parapet, the shot 
or shell rolls jflong the opposite rampart. 
Tt is called ricochet firings and the Imlte- 
rtes are likewise calleil ricochct-buMcries, 
'Flic method of firing out of mortars, 
was first trictl in at the military 
i.chool of Strnshurgh, and witli success. 
At the hattle of Rosbach, in IT/iT, the 
king of I’rnssia hud several fi-im h mor- 
tars made with iriuiiiions,aml mounted 
on travelling carriages, which fired ob- 
liipiely on the eni'iiiy'n lines, and ainongst 
their lioric, loaded with eight ounces of 
powder, and at an elevation of one de- 
gree liftei’n minutes, which did great 
4'\ecution; for the shells rolling along 
the lines, with hiiriiing fu/os, made the 
stoutest of (he ciieiuy not wait for their 
bursting. 

Ricochui firing is not confined to any 
particular rharge or elevation; each 
must vary according to the distance 
uml dilfeience of level of the object 
to be fired at; and particularly of the 
spot on which it is intended tlieshotshall 
make the first bound, 'i'he smaller tbean- 
gle, under which a sliot is made to rico- 
chet, the longer it w ill preserve its force 
and have effect, us it w'ill sink so much 
the less in the ground on which it 
bounds; and whose tenacity will, of 
course, present so much Jess resistance 
to its progress. In the ricochet of a 
fortificalion of au\ kind, tlic angle of 
elevation should seldom be less than 
10®, to throw the shot overajiarapet, a 


little higher than the level^of tlie batte- 
ry. li‘ the works should be of an o\- 
truordiiiary height, the piece must be 
removed to such situation, and have 
such charge, tl:at it can attain its ob- 
ject at this elevation, or at least under 
that of U>® or 14®, otherwise the shot 
will not ricochet, and the carriages will 
suffer very much. 'Fhe first iiiin in a 
ricochet batlcry should be so placed as 
to sweep the whole length of the ram- 
part of the enemy’s work, at 3 or % feet 
frimi the parapet, and the rest should 
form as small an angle with the para- 
pet as possible. For th>» purpose the* 
guns should he pointed about 4 fathoms 
from the faL« of the work towards the 
interior. In the ricochet of ordnance 
m the field, the objects to be fired ac 
being principally infantry and cavalry, 
the guns should seldom .be elevated 
al)Ove 3 degrees; as with greater angles 
the ball would be apt to bound too high, 
and defeat the object intended. Vor 
ricochet practice, se e the ilillerent pieces 
of ordngiice, as gun, moilar, and how- 
it'/cr. Sfcc also the Rom hardier and 
l^ocket Ciuniuir, p. 185. 

Battre en Ricocicki, Fr. to put a suf- 
ficient quantity of gunpowder in apiece 
of ordnance to carry the ball, with ef- 
fect, into the works that arc enfiladed. 
This sort of firing is generally practised 
along the whole extent of a face.. or 
flank. I’he celebrated Marshal Vuubaii 
first invented the mode of firing r/Vo- 
rAr/-shots, lletricil the exjieriment at 
the su'gc of Alb, in 107tb 

Unth'C vn rewpart ii RfroruKT, Fr, 
to batter u ntinpurr with ricochet shots. 

R1I)F.AU is a rising ground, or emi- 
nence, coiiiiiiandiug a plain, sometimes 
almost parallel to the works of a place; 
it is a great disadvantage to have rideaus 
near a fortiiication, which terminate on 
the couiiterticarp, especially when tli^ 
enemy lire from afar : they not only com- 
mand the place, butiiucilitutc the ene- 
my’s approaches. 

RIDER, in artillery carriifges, a piece 
of wood, which has more height tiuiii 
breadth ; the length being equal to that, 
of the body of the axle-tree, upon which 
tlae side-pieces rest in a four-wheel cai> 
riage, such as the ammunition-wagon, 
block-Kirriaffe, and sliiig-wagon. 

Rough Uinr.ii, See Rocoij. 

IIIDIXG, in Yorkshire, Lite militia 
5 G regiments 
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which 

hour the n'linc ; of tlu‘ -jCvmmI counties, 
are (listiu^iu-Ii'vl in Voiksliirc hy the 
word riditi:, v hirii, jiccordinrr to Dr. 
Jojui'jon, j ^ ;i C'ji’i of \rilhivg; 

but, iicoMliii", (o (ilhers, is taken from 
or^oMTurneiits. liadt 
in Cell ic, t-iLiinfics nilt r, or proxincial 
iniiii.-tcr. j\ c(fiiii'>el!or of state was of 
old called lutadl ; ilic council v\ as st yled 
///(■ Uaatisf. 'J 'hence whoever laid’ the 
ciipilul influenco in <'ouncil was said to j 
rule tlie ntudd , or in the prcH iit pro- j 
ininciaLion, In ni/r Hic rnaat. 'J'he iat- j 
fer inlorpielalrfSii dificr, from JolniMin, 
who says roa-L pt ihaps comes from 
loi'it, a tininiiJ:. 'i’he pio\incial eorps, 
which arc parlicnhirly known hy the 
suldition of Jlidimj:, c of the 

and 'id West Itidinii, the V’ast liidlnir, 
and the iSortli llidin;^ rc^^iment^. 'these 
regiments are likewise di^timj^uished 
fVoiij wicli other in the iVorili hy an al- 
lusion to lli('ii* facings. Hence trc*n 


the rmlit hide of the breech, terminates 
on the left at the. muzzle; by v\hich 
means the liall acquires a rotary move- 
ment, rev-ohinj; once and a Iialf round 
its own axis before it quits the piece, 
and ih^ :i ‘boring tliroue;h the air with a 
spnal mniion. it is well known, that can- 
non htdi', aiuUliotont of common bar- 
ic i-*, aic impelled in adilfcrent manner. 

'.the rilled barrels in America, durini; 
li.e last w'ar, contaiiU'd fnmi 10 to tO 
iays<u- tin earls; some had as few as 
i.inr. Some persons ha^o iinapiiird, 
that 1 ho'^e of 1() rays w ci c the best, from 
a siijUKisiiion, that hy tlic air rollap-sinj; 
in the several srrooves, the hall obtained 
more volocliy. Mr. Ilohins, however, 
1 seems to ililler in opinion, particularly 
I w ith respect to the, depth of tlie i;rooves. 
j^Iie observes, pa»e .S:V.) and iUO, in his 
'Vi:u ts on Gunnerv, that w hatever tends 
; to diminish the fiiction of these piccr’s, 
tends at the same time to render them 
more complete; and conscriucntly it h 


rrr//af, w'hich aie the Island '>d \Vtsi|j a deihu'tum from hence, that the less 
Jtidinji; regiment; tin' Bnrrlvyt />/r//s*, .• il;e rilfes are indented, tlie better they 
which are the liasf; and tlii; i^.W/v | arc; provided they are just snllicicnt to 
(’////.<, vvliieli arc llic Aurtli Yorkshire I', keep ihc ludlel from tiirnmg round the 
Jiididfr. 

1111)1 ’S 0-0 o/i/f in the cavalry, an 
olHcor whose duty i^ is to instniel the 


pa ce. It likewise follows,Lhat the bul- 
let oneiii to he no Imtitr than to he just 
pressed hy the rides, j’oi* tlu‘ easier ihc. 


ollieirs and soldieis in the inana;^cnicnt !) hullei moves in the pu'ce, siipposim; it 


ol* their lmi>r 

'/hill rid-', to plunder; to rob. 

Urn r, iIf* ilni'm', ray, or line, made 
ill a mild ti.niel. ‘ || 

J 1 1 !■ I , e o i/ // , a Hjn chii / ujft r, 1 ' r. i 
Jlii j.i n ;)>. i e, ^a f-ri’-arm winch 1 
Urn i.n i^ffrrr!, ) Ins lines or oxi ^n- I 
ous canals within its ban el that run in | 
a vcriiiicuiar (l.icetion, and arc more or I 
less nn.'jf , ii: , c.r moic indented, ac- 
cording to the mney ol’ ihe artiticcr. — 
V/ith .^ ‘.e.ert t » tin’ wmal iisdf, it does 
not .'ppi nr to e iii niv other analogy to 
our common ace. ptaiion of Uievtrh, !| 


in»r t«> shift its position, the more vio- 
I lent and .lecnrate will its iiiglit lie. It 
is ncct ss iry, tint the sv eep of the rities 
should he in eacli ))air e.xactlv parallel 
to each other. See Kohins on Gumiery, 
page 3'2tk 

Varades, a gnnsniith, at Ai\-lc-Chii- 
licllc, who was reputed to hf veryinge- 
iiiou-* ill ilic eonstinelion of rilled har- 
rch , used to coinpresb Ills barrels In tlie 
ct liter. 

in i: I d-' \ll'N,c\]'erienrcd marksmen, 
,armcd wiili r'/ies. 'Ihey binned tin; 
iimst formi'lalile enemies dnrmgthe last 


than v.’lu.t may lie V nlgarlv ajiplied to Ij war in A meiicarbciiig posted along the 

Ameiieaii ranks, and behind hedge.*-, 

' tor the purpose of pieking otV the 
j British otticers; many of whom fell hy 
j the rill(' in our contest with that coiin- 
I try. dUey proved equally fatal m 
j the hands of llie French during the late 
I war, and they liivve. been wisely ad- 
! ded to om* establislnneiit. Con.sider- 
lays v.liieliit i^i'a!. ‘ted. 'riie.*.e 1| able improvemenrs are daily made; and 
thieadsaie.-ii'oei ones cui m si'chii man- Ij we’ shall liojie to see not only ad- 
nei, that tiiC ii;ie which commences on 1 dilioiiai cqrps of rillemcn, but light in- 

[1 faiitry 


the eonimou pracueesei rilleinen. It is, 
on the cohli.u’; ■ * inmiediiitelv coii- 

lUMed, in .'^v-jiis.- ■. .idtiguib.eation, with 
an ohl oIf. le\*v.-.a’d tn ray: tostieak; 
, wlmdi ( f- jin il’.e t n in e nii/i r . — 
The .iiieo i.aritl p'»-se‘ nuiiiyadvaii- 
fagt s ov< I lia i-oni^i.tin one; which ad- 
veutUL ' o\ .t' n' ailed to tile rhreatls or 
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j particular body of iiieii in a ruil- 

I ous or mutinous niauner. 

To lli\o, to nialve a sharp rcvcrbc- 
raliui' iiciH*. 

IliNC Ramrod, a word of command, 
wliicli is soiiu liiiics ummI at privati* in- 
speciioiis, to try the boLLoiu (jf the bar- 
rel of a mus'juel. 

F/. a strong iron bar 
wliidi is used in t'orin"!. It liLcwisn 
means a thicl; pole an iron Ibriel, 

RlNCl IIAVi'., f/.p \nLiU>onbree('lics. 

UIOT and 'L'lumJU se-Iiimu, civil in- 
surrection, disturbance, ivc. A bre ich 
of the pvsu i‘ ( onninllcd i/\ an a^scinbicJ 
muiti'iide. It IVc'iUCiClIv happens u[»oii 
bi'C iking out of riots or <nlici vlisiur- 
haiices, at a di-^tance iVoin liio ahodj of 
any ma«.-istnite, lli.ii the niilcois cmii- 
uiaiidina troi>pi<, have e\jTes‘,cil doubts 
how far, and uiuiei w luit cvLinnslanee', 
lh»*y '“liuidil ho jis.'-tl fil'd in oroc edingto 
I suppress hiic'i jiots :uul d .sturhaiiice:>. 


\ 

faiitiy hattalions, like the chasseurs of ; 
the Frencli, form a considerable ]>or- I 
tioii of the British army. Tliis has j 
been called a murderous practice, and ; 
sumo persons have (|ue9lioned how far 
it ought to he admitted in civihzed war- 
fare. 

A Corps o/'RIFLKiMEN", a regiment 
in the liritish Service, which v\as raised 
at the close of the late war. Oeiicral 
Manuiiighaufs battalion, or 9otu regi- 
ment, is of this d< scriplioii. 

MaunicU UrrurMry, a corns of rifle- 
men ill the British service, diessed like 
hussars, and inouiileil on horseback. 

RiGIIT, that which is ordered ; that 
which justly belongs to one. 

To the JliOMi AROU f, four d 

droite, Fr.) make a half facL to the i ight, 
blip the right foot hack, so that the ball 
oi‘ tlie righc toe is in i ondict with the 
heel of the left fo'-r: •li-jiiily holding 
with the riLhl hand the cai (Ouch-bo\, 
and on the word /hcc, come lo llieW^/u | 
r//>u?<^,.lhaL is, let your front i»e where \ 
your leur was. i j 

Hir.ii rs,((/A;.'As, Fr.) Certain, unaliena- | 
ble claims ainl priv lieges, winch eveiy in- , 
div idualeh ilas v\ella.i iiiihtary,pobs( sses | 
ill legidafed cuiaiuuiiitv. Although ihi re | 
is nut any specilic iiuMition nnule of these j 
iiplii*! in the Ailleles of War, Cwhich I 
constitute the nnlitaiy code i/f Great | 
Britain) yet they are manifestly known | 
to e\ihi, from the eircu in 'stance ol' a 
mode being pointed out, wheieby an j 
oHicer or soldier who thinks himself 
wronged may lind rcdicss. See WiioNos. 
JStf aUo Bill 1 fsii Fay. 

RIGGL, See Cuici.i:. 

RINCr, circle, an orhicular line. 

Ring of an AriLhor, that pari of an 
anchor to whicli the cable is fastened. 

}IINGS, ill artillery, are of various 
uses; such as the lashing-ringa m tra- 
velling carriages, to lash llie sponge, 
ranimer, and iadle, as well as tlie lar- 
pauling that covers the guns; the rinas 
fastened to the brecching-bolts in shijj- 
ciirriages; and the shaft-rings to fasten 
the harness of the shaft-horse by means 
of a pin. 

Rings of a Gun, circles of metal, of 
which there are fivc^ viz. 

Jiasc-rirtfr, reinforce-rin^, trunnion- 
rinfi, cornicc-ring, ami muzzle- ring. See 
Muller’s Artillery, page 30, for a full 
explanation of*the several rings. 

RINGLEADER, tlie head of any 


without the diii'Ctions of a miigisirif^e, 
or .siicli other peace olhccis as arc spe- 
cilk ii hi the Riot Act. 

Ill couscijuencc of these ilnublx, an 
opinion has l>een lukon upon the follow- 
ing case, which was laid lielbrc the At- 
loiney General, on the Isr of Apnl, 
Idol, by ordor nf His Iloyal llighncbs 
the Connnamiv'r in (Jiief. 

Gave. — Vuur opinion is rt'qucstcd 
wlieiher in cte-e of any sudrh n rai/i or 
thsturlnincc, a eon-’.iblc or peace 

oilicer, hein:: nn.\ . the deyiee ul‘ those 
described ni the Riot Act, can call upon 
the niilittiry to siipprcbs such ji»»t or 
difclurbancc; or how far iri the ahseiice 
of any coijslahle, or other ])cacc ollicei* 
at all, the military would be lU 'lllied in 
proi:ecdmg to suppress any riot which 
iniglit ineidi out? 

Opinion. — I understand the distur- 
bances here meant to be such as to 
ainoiiiil to the legal description of i iots, 
'I'he word dislurhanet has no legal and 
appropriate mcainug, biyond a mere 
breach of tlie peace, wliii.li is not, how- 
ever, the seiibe in lvhich the vvorvl is used 
in this case; the case plainly importing 
a breach of liie ptaco by an a'^scfliblcd 
multitude. In ru''C of any such suddt ii 
riot and disturbance as above supposed, 
any of His iMajestv’s subjects, n-ilhoui 
the presenci* ol‘ a pe.ice-officer ai an i/ de- 
I scripliou, iniiy arm themselves, and of 
course may use ordinary means of force 
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tr> suppress such riot iuid disturbance. 
—This was laid down lii my Lord GIrief 
Justice Popham’s Reports, lii I, and 
Keylyiiv 70 , as having been resolved by 
fill tile Judges in the ,39th of (^uecii 
Eli/aiieth to lie good law, and lias cer- 
tainly been recognized in liawkins, and 
otiior wi iters on the crown law, and by 
various Judges at different periods since. 
And what Jlis JMajestvS subjects may 
do, tliey also oii^lit to do for tiio sup- 
pression of public tumult, wlien an exi- 
gency may require, that such means be j 
resorted to; wliafever any other class 
of llis Majesty’s subject.-* may allowably 
do ill this particular, the military may 
iinquestiunably do hImi; by the common 
law, every description of poswe oHicers 
may and ought to do, not ouly all that 
in liiiii lies towards the suppressing riots, 
but may, and ought to coiiimaiid all i 
other persons to assist therein. 

However, it is by all means advibea- 
bl^to procure a justice of the peace to 
ftttend, and for tlie military to act un- 1 
der his ii HUH 'diate orders, ivlieii such at- | 
tendance and the sanction of such orders ; 
can he obtained; as it not only prevents t 
any disposition to unnecessary violence 
on the part of those w lio act in repelling 
the tumult, but it induces also, from 
the known authority of such magistrates, 
a more ready subniissiou on the part of 
tliQ rioters, to the measures used for that f 
purpose ; hut stUl in cases of great and I 
bitddcii cinergcncv, the military, as well ; 
as all other individuals, may acl without 
their presence, or without the presence 
of any orhei*- peace officer whatsiicver. 

(Signed) Kdwahu I^aw. 
(Now Lord ICllenhoi-ough, Lonl Cliicf 
J ustice of the Court of King’s Bench.) 

JJncohCs Jnn, lut April, 1801 . 

RI()'l-Jc/, an act of parliament pro- 
hibiting riotous or tumultuous assem- 
blies. This being read by a magistrate 
or police officer to the mob, if rliey do 
not in a given time disperse, or if they 
commit any act of violence on the pro- 
perty or persons of oLdiers, the soldiery 
may lire on them, and reduce them by 
, force of arms to quiet uiul obedience to 
tlie laws. 

RIOTERS. Disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace ; persons acting in open viola- 
tion of good order; raisiilg or creating 
godition, ^:c. Soldiers ui^ nut to lire 
on rioters until the. riot act has been 
read by a magistrate, or peuce-oiheer. 


unless martial law is proclaimed ; or in 
extraordinary ca.sos. See III or. 

RIPOSTE. Fr. A parry and thrust. 
It likewise signifies in a figurative sense, 
a keen reply, a close retort. 

RIPOI 3 TEII, or HISPOSTER, Fr. 
In fencing, to parry and thrust. 

IllSBAN, Fr. In fortification, a flat 
piece of ground ii)>on which a fort is 
constructed fur the defence and st'curity 
of a port or harbour. It likewise means 
the fort itself. The famous Kuthun, of 
Dunkirk, was built entirely of brick 
and stone; having within its walls e\- 
rcllcnt barracks, a large cistern well ' 
supplied w'ith water, magii'/incs fur 
store.s, provisions, and ummufution. A 
ready commimication was kept up with 
the town by means of the jettre, which 
corresponded with the wooden bridge 
that Joined the entrance into the fort. 
The rampart was capable of receiving 
forty-six pieces i)f ordnance, which were 
disposed in three different aligneinents 
or tiers, owing to the triangular figure 
of the fort; so that a fire could be kept 
up on all sides. 

To R 1 SE. To break into coinmotioos ; 
to make lUbiirrecuons. 

To In a military' sense, to 

make hostile attack; as thcsoldicisruse 
against their ollicers. 

[ To RiSL. To obtain promotion, 

lb RISK /m/I the ranAs. To obtain 
promotion by degri’es, after having biit*n 
in the ranks as a private soldier; a nr- 
cunistuiice which lias happened to some 
of the best generals in the world. 

if ISK. Increase of price ; as the rise 
of cunimissions in tlie army upon the 
prospect of peace. 

RISE, devout. It. A word of com- 
mand uinuiig the French, when troops 
|my homage to the consecrated host.— 
See Sacrament. 

RISSALA, or RU^AULA, Ind. 
An independent corps of cavalry. 

RISSAJJJAR, Ind. The commander 
of an independent corps of cavalry. 

RIVAL^ one who is in quest of the 
same thing which another pursues. A 
competitor. 

Rxv.\l Powers. Nations are so called 
when their relatk'C situation and re- 
sources in men and money, &c. enable 
tliem to oppose each other; as Great 
Britain and France. 

lUVALISER, Fr. ‘Tovie withano- 
Uier; to*^ rival him. Rivaliser de 

, • courage 
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courage^ de cclcrite, Tr. I'a vie in cou- 
i‘ae;e, in swiftiiess. 

IUV^LITE, Fr. See Emulation. 

{Hivicre, Fr.) A land cur- 
rent (if water bigt^er tlnui a brook.— 
Vessels used upon iuivigal»le rivers may 
be impressed in cases of eniergcncy by 
a warrant from any justice of tiie jieucc. 
jSee jMntini/ Act, Sect. 46. 

Fo/dable ItlVKH. A ri\er which 
may be passed without the assistance of 
any ftoatiiisi machines. In order tt> 
«oii!id the ford, and to ascertain the j 
btrite of it, men on horscl>uck uie first 
ordered to cross. By that means you 
will Ije uhle to know, whether any ob- 
^Uujlos ha\ e hccii tlirowii in the way by 
the enemy; for notliiog is more easily 
elfcctCd. 'J'he passa‘;e of a ford may 
be rendered impracticable by throwing 
l^'hole trees in, by tables or platfurmfi 
coAcred with nulls, and by stakes. The 
two latter impediments are the most 
dangerous. — But stakes aie not easily 
fi\cd, ami arc c msequciitiy seldom used. 
W'iieii fonls are embarrassed by thcan, 
it re»piirc-» M>me tune and trouble «u 
clear ihc rher ; ami it is equally diili- 
rnll to get rid of the inconvenience 
tii:it arises when wells ha\e been sunk. 
Wheiieter there is reason to apprehend 
such ohslaclcs, it is ulwa\b best to reach 
the ford at lUisk. 

When the prince of Conde in 156f, 
resolved to cioss tJic river Seine, the 
royalists, who were on the opposite side, 
endeavoured to pre\eiit his passage by 
throwing quaiuiiics of luadriers or thick 
plniiks that w<‘re nailed tiigclher, iron 
hoops and water-cats into the ford. The 
Huguenots or proUstanls, however, 
were not diverted from their purpose. 
Auhigue, a French writer, says, that 
on that occasion they placed 400 Arque- 
busiers upon the hank to protect the 
men that raked the ford. 

This was certainly a singular method 
which was used to clear a ford, nor 
coidd it be done without iiniclidinicully, 
and a considerable degwe of danger'. 
I’he chevalier Folard has proposed a 
luuch safer, and a much easier way, by 
means of grappling hooks, tied to lung 
ropes, which might be thrown into the 
ford. Yet even in this case, observes 
the writer, the object could not be ac- 
complished if the river were broad, un- 
less the persons employed in the undcr- 
ti^ug be under the cuver of so heavy 


a discharge of ordnance and musquetry, 
that the enemy would not be able to in- 
terrupt them, even from an inti'eiiched 
position on the opposite bank. 

Willi respect to caltrops, the removal 
of them, when properly ilistributed at 
the hot tom of a ford, must be attended 
with great dillieulty ; fur they must ren- 
der the pii'ssage absolutely iinpraiuicable, 
unless they were to sink very deep into 
the mud imd amt, and thus become 
uselc'-s. The men that first enter are in> 
this case the only persons im*omnioded, 
hut the re.sl may follow without much 
lai/aul. • • 

ll sometimes happens, that the hot-* 
tom of a stream or rivulet is firm aiul 
gruvelly; when thib occurs, tlie greatest 
precautioiiii must be taken to escape chtt 
elfects of caltrops, which w'ould he ex- 
tremely hurtful to any persons that 
might attempt to cross. In order to ob- 
\i:iLc their mischievous qpiisequences, 

I and to riiider them in a maimer useles^, 
a good stock of hurdles must Te pru- 
\idcd^ The soldiers will hand thcbe to 
one another, force them into the water^ 
and then cover them with stones. 

AV hen one or two fords in a river are 
so situated, that several huttulions can- 
not cross them upon emc front, it is 
then highly jirudeut to throw a bridge 
oxer, either above or below the ford; 
for a swell may intervene and render it 
otherwise impa'^suhle ; add to \vliicb, 
you have the uox.iiiUige of getting a 
gi'catcr number of troops over at once, 

la order to edect a passage for his 
army over tlie river Se^-e, Cirsar gave 
diicctiuns thatdiiciies, thirty feet broad, 
should be dug in such parts of the hanks 
as might with case receive the water out 
of the stream, and render it fordable. 
Having acromplished this object, he 
found no ditiicully in reaching Petreius, 
w ho, being in the daily fear of wanting 
provisions and forage fur his men, was 
on the eve of quiving his position and 
inarching forwards. 

The passage t>f the Granicus by Alex- 
ander the Great, is likewise mentioned 
in history, aa an instance of bold enter- 
prize. But however celebrated that act 
may be in ancient records, we shall not 
be thought partial to the moderns when 
we state, •that the passage of tlie river 
llolowitz by Charles XII. of Sweden 
was equally bold and well managed. 
Tlie passiige of the Tcgliiuciiti bj 
Bonaparte, 
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Bonnparlc, dm in" lnscampjii;;nin Italy, 
is tluj most folclji-jlcd of tiic present 
diiY- 

til VERA INS, Fr. Persons wlio in- 
habit the hsmhs of livers. By a rei;n- 
latioii, which was in force duriii" tiie 
3‘Vonch monarchy, all persons, so situ- 
ated, were obliged to leave a space lf5 
fei t broad at least, between their boasts 
or Inits, and the banli, for the conveni- 
ence of nmipation. A set of men, 
called lialisiurSf weie jiaid (o see this 
rtgulation sti icily complied with. 

JilVE'r, a rasicniiig pin clenched at 
lihlli ends, so aK. to hold an intermediate 
snlistanee with more firnnicss. 

RIV KlTl N ( '-plati s in ^i^im-carria^cs^ 
small sf|uaie thin pieces of iron, ilirough 
wliich the einls ol' the holts pass, and 
arc riveted upon them. 

lU/AAH:yAJ{, hnl. an onicercorn- 
nianrlni" a small body of horse. 

iiO, Int!^ In Indian music means 
ipiick. 

IK/AD, (r/n ////«, Fr.) For the man- 
ner in which roads should be /ccon- 
iioitrcd for miliairy purpose.^, see Re- 
coNNOi iiii?hO, also ]>ago i.’;}] of the 
Linim BoMii viujiku. 

Miiilurtf I’oads, {Cfu oi Ins fait s pout' 
la murchc th".i irtntpes, Fr.) Hoads which 
are made of a certain brc.nlth, .md 
tliroiigh a rounJrv, snsccptilile of de- 
tente, for the comeiiieiicc of troojis 
tipon tlie marcM. 

R()iiE-cu///7i% Fr. literally means a 
short gown. Provost-marshals, umler- 
bailid's, vice-scncscha!s, tlicir lieute- 
nants, and Mwiouh other jiciaons, who 
are occasionally employed in camps and 
gariisons, to assist thcinilitur} in main- 
taining internal good order and disci- 
pline, are called in France OfJiLUJS dc 
ttobc-vouH r. 

HOC, t'r, A rock. 

Roc dc lance, Fr. In tournaments 
the \voo(len part of a lance is so culled. 

ttOCIlER, Fr. y.A large rock; de- 
rived from 7'oc, and generally bearing 
the same import. 5 

Hocue d felly Fr. a solid composition, 
vyrhich gradually consumes wdiLn it lias 
been lighted, but which emits a very 
broad and lively llame^ and is nut ex- 
tinguished by water. 

ROCKET as used in India. Bee 
Fougelte. 

' ROCKETS. See LABORAioav. 
ROD. See Measuring. 


HODS, or rammevH, instruments either 
of . 1*011 or wood, to drive home llie charges 
of muskets, carahincs, and pistols. 

Ron.«?. Slicks fastened to sky-roc'kets, 
to make them rise in a straight line. 

ROpOMON’r, Fr. A ‘bully. An 
uiimilitarv character. ^ 

Faire Ic JIodomoxt, Fr. To bully, 
to talk loudly, without possessing the 
real spirit of a man, or soldier. 

ROl>()MOX'rAL)E, />. Rodomon- 
tade. The act of bullying, vain boast- 
ing or arrogating to ourselves qualities 
vvhieli wc do not po.ssrss. A French 
writer lias very justly observed, that 
there c.iimol be a greater detect in tlie 
character of tin ollicer th^iii an over- 
weeuiug di.^phiy ol’ real or lictitious ta- 
lents. I’hew’oidis (h iivcd from one 
Rodumoiit, the hero or piintipal cha- 
'racter in an old romance, who inakt;^ 
liimscl fcuuspieuously ridiculous in this 
way. 

ROGUF/s March. .See Marc ii. 

Roll I J. LAS, Ind. A tribe of Alg- 
hans mhabiling the rimnlry noitli of 
the Canges, as far as the Subii of Oude 
to the e.istward. 

ROi, Fr. King. 

ROI d\tnifcs, Fr. Sec Ki^o ax' 
Aum-^. 

j i.e Rot If/, Fr. 'fhe king will 
I roiKsidor. [{;, tlu^se words wriuen on a 
! l-ili pre.-^ented to the king by the parlia- 
ment, is understood his ab-^olute denial 
I ol ibai kill in civil terms, aiui it is 
ihcieby wholly made null and void. 

Lc Jlof (c vcat^ Fr. The king is wil- 
ling. A teim in wliieh the royal assent 
is signiiietl by the cleik of the jiarlia- 
meut to the [mblic bills ; l-iv nig autho- 
ritv to those, which befuie were of no 
fo.ee or \ irtiic. 

J/c Par /«■ Jbn, Fr. A ^tn titular 
form which alw.iys preceded plHrial 
jripers or dcclaiatioiis, that were issued 
during the Frciicli nioiiarchy. The ex- 
pression was not coiilinod to acts wliu li 
; came, directly fiom the king, but was 
ij frctjucntly used by persons sulionlinare 
Ij to him; as iJe Far son AlUsse. Bona- ' 
! jiarte has revived the term, with the ad- 
dition of Emptreur ; us, dc pur fEm^ 
pt reur ct Rot. 

ROKER, Tnd. Cash. 

ROLE, Fr. A muster-roll, state, 
or return. The word Rd/e is used 
among the French ind]si:riiniiiuiely to 
signify, either the effective force of an 

army, 
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army, or the rtual quantity of' stores 
Mid ammuiiiiion which the magazines 
iv^ntain. 

To 1101 L in duf f/. An old term whicli 
h seldom used ni present, although e\- 
tiviucly appi op'-iaie, and w'liiMi eorre- 
f»|joiuih wirli flic rifiich term Houle?'. 
It signifies intake one’s turn upon duty, 
and to liO snliject to a fixed loster ac- 
cording to I'jink and precedence. When 
oiliecinor the same rank take their turns 
upondnfi', pnrsiiniit to some established 
• roster, as cajjtainii with captains, and 
Mibaltcrn.s with snh.dU rns, and com- 
" iinind accordiu'i: to the seniority of their 
commissions, llie> are said to roll in duty. 

2 \) itor.L. To continue one unitorm 
beat of the drum, without variations, 
for a certain lengrli of lime. When a 
line is advancing in full front, or in, 
euhelloiis, for any considerable distance, 
the music of one regulating haltalion 
may, at intervals, he permitted to play 
for a few seconds iit a linn*, and the 
driini'f of the other hatlaiions may he 
allowed occasionally to ?y;//; ‘•drums 
likew’iso roll when troops are advancing 
to charge. 

Z.fn/«'-iioi,T,. A boat of drum by 
which troops are asstmhled at any par-* 
ncular spot of rendezvous or parade. 

Muaf ei'-noi r, is a return, given 
by paymasters, on which are written 
the names of lioth odicers and soldiers 
of the regiment, ti'0(;p, or company, 
wlili their eomitry, age, and service. 

Sf/uifd-KOi.i.. A list containing the 
t»aint s of each particular sijnad. K\ cry 
non-coiiimissioncd olllea’i' and corporal, 
who is entjasted with the care and ina- 
jiagement of a squad, must fiave a roll 
of iLia kind. 

iSize-viii.i.. A list eoiUaiiiinj^ the 
names of all the men belonging to a 
troop or conipaiiv, vvirh the height or 
stutnio of each sperific.il ly marked, 
livery serjeant keeps a regular size-roll, 
and eiery captain ol’ a rrofip or corn- 
puny ought to have one likewise.* 

lioi.r.-C«//. The calling over the 
names of the several men wh<» compose 
any partot a military body. 'J'his neces- 
sary duty is done by serjeants of com- 
panies, morning aifd evening, in every 
.v.ell regulated corps, lienee Morning 
JloK-Cally and Evening Roll-Call. On 
( ritical oecusious, and in services that 
rctiuirc promptitude and cxvrlion, fre- 
quent roll-cails should he made. 


TlOTJiKIl. A small wheel placed at 
the foot of the hummer of a gun, or 
pistol lock, in order to lessen tlie fric- 
tion of it against the iiummcr or feather 
spi-ing. 

UoT-r.rR likewise means a long piece 
of wood whieli is rounded and made 
taper to suit the regulated size of a mili- 
tarv tail. 

In surgery, a long and 
broad liu'iiiiie, usually made of linen 
cloth, for himliiig, sniToinidiiig, and 
containing the p.u'ls of (he luimaii hodv', 
and kcejiing ihrm in i.lu ir proper sitiiu^ 
tion, theri'hy disposing Them to a state 
of health and n diiitrcg.ition. 

HOLIjIyKS, are round pieces of wood 
of about nine inches diamcttM’, and four 
feet long, used in moving pieces of ar- 
tiliery, from one place to another. 

ROM A INK, Fr. A* steelyard or 
balance for wt igliing things of varioiis 
vveiglils by one single weiglii, as from 
01)0 single pound to 1 1:3 pounds.^* 

HOMAN'S. Before the establishment 
of tlic-imss at the Horse Oiiaids, vvhieh 
was formerly paid out of the king’s 
privy purse, and is now' t barged in the 
extraordinaries of the army, (lie captain 
of the guard at St. James’s, kejit a table 
for till’ subalterns attached to tlint cliity. 
In order to enable the capUiiristo sup- 
port these expcnces, a certain mimher 
of men were allow c-d to work in tlietne- 
tropohs, on condition that they hut their 
pay in their ollieers hands. These men 
were railed Ronmns. 

RU.AIAN Cu! holies. A name given 
to all such ehrisiMiis as acknowlcflgr 
the Pope’s siiprem'iev. Tiu- Knglishand 
Jri.ili Roman Carliolics were formerly 
suhjei'leii to very severe restrictions on 
I ai eimnt of their religious opinions. TJic 
penal c alc has, however, been gradually 
relaxed in tlicir favour during the prc.- 
sem ri igii; so much so, that persons of 
that persuasion may not only enter into 
tlic navy, andinlisl*in the army, without 
swearing, as lie rcto fore, that tliey arc 
protest ants; hutnhey iiva\ hold cotnmis- 
sioiia in eitlier estahiishment, he called 
to the bar, and participate v^ith theiv 
fellow countryincn in all the rights and 
privileges of Englisli or Iii^lmuMi, with 
the hare, exa’ption of reju esentmgotlicrs 
in parliament, or being represented 
themselves. 

KOMPKE, Fr. To lircak. 

IlOMPtLSt 
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]lr)Mi>RK uu huflai/lon, I’>. In mili- , UONDl'-LLl', br. A small round 
tary evolutions ta break a liattoiioii into I sliicld, which was Formerly used bv lis^ht 
:i "I von II umber ol parts for the purpose arinoH infantry. It likewise means a 
of cloliles, tVc. ' part of the nirriatre ot‘ a "uii. 

\iii}Aviih tH Colon?iCf Fi*. To break KOMDKJ.IFKS, Fr, Soldiers who 
4nto coluiiiii. i weie ariifed with roiidollcs, or small 

ll()\ I^ACJIIK, F7'. a sort of shield ; wooden shields, coveied with leather, 
which the I'Vonch tornicM’ly used, and ; v^cre uncieiitly ‘■o caJlcd. 
wliicfi is still carried by the Spaniards. 1 IJOOM. Space; extent of space, 
liONUrJi, in JnrfiJu'ufioti, u round : ^rrtal or small. Any parLid’a building 
tower, sometimes erected at the ftnit of j for liie accoiiiniodation of individuals; 
a l>a<'tinn. j ju. liarrark room, orflerly room ; vi/« the 

ItONDKS, Fr. .See Hr.r nos. orderly room at .Si. . I inru V s. mess room, 

^ ItoMii: A/rtyoc, Fr. Town-inajoi\ lmiukI room, officers* room*!, soldiciV 
round. So called Ironi the town-major ; rooms^ and store-iooin, for the duly of 
visiting the dilfereiit quarter.'* of a gurri- . the reMimeiu. 

son during the night. 'I'his round, in ftOOMS, in a military seii'-e, are 
some degree, corrt'''poinU with our ^ timse parts of a buiiding or barrack 
grand round. | which by specilie iiistrnerions, tin; dif- 

UoNDCs rot/fanfes, lioiindsthat ^'enn( barrack niasieis must provide, 
are made by (tlficers, •herjeants, or cor- ; afvl furnish, for the acr'ommodation o4’ 
poruls, over a ccrlani jaui ol the ram- ! the king’s tioops m (ireat Mritain or 
parts. These agree with our visiting } elsewhere. The srbedule, as published 
rounds Hi'* Frtneh .say, Quf ra la hy aiiilioiiiy, d(.*«ciil)e'» the number of 


Who goes there? ttchiiicaliy with ii.s, 
Who comes tiu re ? • 

Rom)e rfV///V/cr, Fr. Oificei’s round. 

Chcinin <k'H lioNDi.s, Fr, A path 
marked out for the convenience of the 
rounds. 

UoMu; f/c/foi/rwmwr, Fr, I’he go- 
vernor’s round. 

The Frond 1 method of .af-certaining 
thefiatiire of the scveial rounds is by 
cimllenging in the same iiuiiiner that we 


«lo, vi/. Qui- vn Who go«s there.? i| two dilto, 


r'loins allowed in barracks for thocom- 
niis^ioiit'd, wan lint, and non-coinriiis- 
sioin'd olliuers, and piivatc men, to be 
as follows : — 

Cavu/iy I'tHtms. I'li'ld oflicer*!, each 
two rooiiKS; rapiams, each one ditto; 
subaherus, slalli and quarlCT-inastcis, 
each one ditto : llu- ^el■jeallts <d’ eat h 
troop of diagooiiv, and the eorporaUof 
each tro(ip of horse, one ditto ; eight 
rank and file, one ditto; olhetr’s ines'. 


This must ho said sufficient ly loud for 
the main guard to he ar, lie is iiisiuntlY 

ijV-../.. .1 # • ■ 


[ hi/nntry room. Fu'ld officers, eai li 
1 two ditto; captains each one ditto; 


answered— RfWc r/c jgii/n.* crtc///-, (io- two snbaUeiiis, one ditto ; start*, caeli 
veriior*!* rounds; Homiv iMojor^ •Major’s one ditto; twelve' noii-(*ommii^ioiicd *»f- 


fonnds, or grand rom'.d, aiid so on, ac- firers, mid private men, one ditto; oii.- 
cording to the nature of the rounds, rer’s ine.ss, two ditto; serjeant-major, 
*l’he sentry, who stands po.stevl luar the and yuai ter-master serjeant, one ditto. 
gimrd-h«)iise, after having cried out — \V lien there are a sulWient mimher of 
Demrure /a; stop there; or, a.s we sav, rooms in a barrac!,, one may he allowed 
slop round; cries out lugam, Voporaf tv) each siiballern of inl’antr, . 
kora dv. la f^nrdvy Corporal of ihc gu.ird. • ROFK. A cord ; a string ; *i 
The corporal ol tHe guard wiili his arable; a haulscr. 


ftvvord drawn, according to tlu' I'.eiaih | 
eiistom, repeats QtM va la Y Who 
comes there.? He is niiM»ered ro/tdr, i 
wund. He then .siv*-, tirnncc qni a 
Conln'\ let him ad\;inee who h:i> the 
pinoie or Ooimtei.sigii ; or, as we sav, 
adv.U'CO v)uc, and jjive the nniiitei. sign. 

Homik (iva ofiu'nrs dc picy/oi*, Fr. 
Piquet round.-'. 

Komm's / k'S ’rurcff Fr, See Tuu- 

r.v'L \ 


: ROPK. A cord; a string; a halter; 

I H cable ; a haulbcr. 

I Uoi»L of sand. A phrase in familiar 
Use to signify dl.-'iinion, want of adhe- 
.*«io!i and continuiry. — Thus the colonel 
ami the ea plains of a regiment dksagree- 
iiig mav Ijp cidleciii rope of satid. 

R()IM>, arc of furious lengths and 
tinckness, according to the uses they 
a:e made foi ; sin li ai^ drags for the gin, 
tor the siini:-cart and wagon, &c. 

i\i the* artilUrv, by 
which 
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\Ahicli the suUiiers pull the i^nns buck- 
wards or forwunU, both at pract i<*c aiul 
in an engagCMiicnt, are of the following 
tlimeiisions, vi/. — Vor a 24-poiinder, 54 
feet long, with the loop-holcs i’or the 
peg> iucliidcd, :iik 15J inches ii* circum- 
ference; for 13 and 12-poundc-r9, 43 
feet long, and four inches in circumfe- 
rence ; for 6 and 3-poundcrs, 3{> feet 
long, and t-7-cight indies in circumfe- 
rence. For 13 and 10-inch howitzers, ' 
45 feet long, and dj- indies in ciicum- 
feience; for 8-incli howitzers, 48 feet 
long, and four inches in circumfeicnce; 
for all Ollier howitzers, 35 feet long, 
and two inches in circumference. 

P/c/cc/-llopES, See Picket. 

KOSF/rj'K, an ornamental bundi 
of black riband, or cut Icntbcr, which is 
worn both l.v olllcers and soldiers in the 
iJritish scr\ ice, on the upper part of* 
tncir cues. 

Hosivirrs. Two small bunches of 
ribamis tliat are attached to the loops by 
whidi^ the gorget of an oliictT is sus- 
pended upon Ills chest. The cijour of 
tlie ribiind inuslcorr(spr>nd with the fa- 
cing of the uniform. The French use 
the same woid. 

liOSFrbiuls, See Nails. 

KOSIN. Stc rirsiN. 

KOSTFU, ill mUiUnif affairSy is a 
plan or table, by winch the duty of oHi- 
ccis, entire balLalioiw, and squadrons, 
is ligulated. 

IIOS I’ll Vrorevj (Couroiwc llt)- 
stralc, I’r.) A crown whicdi was be- 
stowed upon that Roman sailor who 
should hist Iiap on board an enemy's 
ship. 

ROSTIUUM. A Latin word which 
liteially means the licuk or bill of a bird, 
and figuratively the jirow of a vessel. 
There was in a public jilacc in aiitieut 
Home, a tribunal ornainciited with va- 
rious prov\s of ships, which tlieUoinniis 
had taken from the Aiitiati. 'i'he ora- 
toib who harangued the people in pub- 
lic, mounted tins Rostrum, lienee the 
Homan phrase. To speak from above 
the rostra or prows. 

UOIIAGE, Fr. The wheel-.\ork of 
a carriage, 6:c, 

Bois de Houag^ Fr, Timber to 
make wheels with. 

ROUANNE, Fr. A concave iron 
instillment, which is used for the pur- 
ose of tnlargipg the hollow of a pump, 
t likewise sigiiiOes a mark.* 


ROUANNER, Fr. To bore; also 
to mark c isks. 

ROUE, F?\ A licensed libertine; 
OIK* whose principles of morality arc 
considerably relaxed^ but who is not 
snilicicntly vitiated in liis manners to 
be excluded from society. The French 
make a I'amiliur use of the term, and 
do not alh\ any degree of stigma to it. 
They sav, on the contrary, C\st un 
ahnuhlc Rvuf; he is an agreeable, gay 
telluw. 

Rour, Fr. Wheel. 

Role dc Ft u, Fr. An artificial fire- 
work. Sec .SWci7 Tourmtut. • 

Roi’ft, Fr. A small solid wheels 
made of steel, w'hich was formerly fixed 
to the pans of bliimlcM'busscs and pistols, 
for the purpose of firing the m olt 

A'ifjudnjsis cl l^istolcts a Roti t, Fr. 
RJunderbusses and ])islol^ to which a 
small w heel was attached, 'rheso fire- 
arms are now very little known ; some, 
however, arc still to b e 1‘o utnl in ar- 
senals ; being kept thcrcTTOrelyi^ir cu- 
rl osi tv. 

IRlOGFiS, boulcts Routes. Fr. lied'* 
hol-lmlN. 

R()U(iU Rtdet\ A person who is 
indispensably iiecessarv in every caxalry 
n'gimcnt. He is a sort of non-commis- 
sioned olficcr, and should always asso- 
ciate with the serjcanls ui preference to 
tlie private men. 

linu^b Rnliis arc Ihc assistants ol^hc 
lidiiig master, and one should alwavs he 
appointed to each lnK»p. The necessary 
qualifications, for every Ro7ii;ft Rider 
iindcpcmlrjiiily of a iho^oiigh Know- 
ledge of horseinsiijship) are activity, 
zeal and good coiiduri. 

No Roif o/i Rtdrr ouglit to be an offi- 
ce 's SCI Mint, as his situation puts 
hmi u)>()v<^ the level of comiimii men. 

Roui^li Riders aie generally paid live 
guineas a vear as a compensition for 
j their trouble; they likewise receive lO*-. 

Od. from every oil^ier v\'ho leaiiis to 
ji ride, and from every officer wlio has a 
’ horse broke at tke liding seliool. 'I’liis 
1; money is diviued equally amongst 
j them. 

Every Rrwg/i Rider mmt provide him* 
self with a proper jacket for the riding 
school business* according to the pat- 
tern fixed upon in the regimenf. 

When it IS found absolutely necessary 
to employ non-eoinrnispioned ollictrs as 
5’U Ruug/i 
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Ruuf^h llidns, they must do as mucli 
tio«»|» duty as Hif v can. 

7o JtuL Ojr Horses, a word in familiar 
use amoiiu; tfie dragoons to signify the 
art of' break ing in horses, so as to adapt 
tlu iii to military purposes. 

To UouGii It, a cant word used 
among military men, signifying to face 
every sort of hardship. 

ItbULliAU, Fr, A cylindrical piece 
of wood with iron ferrelsat both ends, 
and with* mortises fitted to the end of 
the lever. 

lloui.KAU (le Cartouche, Fr. A cy- 
lindrical solid ^ieco of wood, wliich is 
used in making cartridges. 

llOUJd‘'AUX, Fr, Jlound bundles 
of fascines which arc lied together. 
They serve tci cover men, when the 
worts are pushed close to a bcbiegcd 
town, or to mask the head of a work. 

110ULEM:NS, Fr, The several 
rolls or rufllos which arc beat upon a 
drum, as prep arations for exercise, 
&c. * 

ROUI.KU, Fi\ To be subjegt to a 
fixed roster according to rank and pre- 
cedence. 

UouLi'.R, Fr, To be in motion ; to 
be stirring. I'he French say figura- 
tively— route, money is stir- 
ring, or in plentiful circulation. They 
also say, speaking of any particular 
point— roulc iiMicssus, that is the 
muni point. 

llOUJdFll. Fr. A wagoner. 

UOUN D. From the Freiicli rondc. 
In miiitarif inatti rs, a visitation ; a per- 
sonal attendance ihroiigli a certain cir- 
cuit of ground, to st'e tiiat all is well. 
A round oonsibts, in the ordinary way, 
of n detachment iVuni the main-guard, 
of an otticcr or a non-commissioned of- 
cer and (i men, who go round the ram- 
part of a garrison, to listen if any thing 
be stirring without the place, and to 
see that the sentinels bo diligent upon 
their duty, and all order. In strict 
garrisons the rounds go every half hour. 
The sentinels are to clmllcnge at a dis- 
tance, uiul to port their arms as the 
round pubses. All guards turn out, 
dliullenge, excliangc the parole, uikI 
present arms, &c. 

llouNos, are ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. 'J'he oi*dinary roumU are three : 
tJie foTCti-fuajfor^s round, the grand round, 
and the visiting round. 


I Manner of going theUouTsua. When 
tlie town-major goes his round, he conies 
I to the inain-guurd, and demands a Ser- 
jeant and four or six men to escort hint 
to the next guard; and when it is dark, 
one of the men is to carry a light. 

As soon as the sentry at the guard 
perceives the round coming, he shall give 
notice to the guard, that they may be 
ready to turn out when ordered; and 
when the round is advanced within about 
20 or 30 paces of the guard, he is to 
challenge briskly : and when he is an- 
swered liy the Serjeant who attends the 
round, Toxon-majot^s round, he is to 
say, Stand, round! and port his arms: 
after which he is to call out immediately, 
Serjconl, turn out the guard! toron- 
majors round. Upon tlie sentry calling 
the Serjeant to turn out tlic guard, the 
•latter immediately draws up the men i|i 
goodoriler with shouldered arms, and tlie 
olliccr places himself at the head of it, 
with hib sword drawn. He then orders 
the ser/)eiint and four or six men .to ad- 
vance towards the round, and challenge ; 
the serjeunt of the round is to answer, 
Toron-innjor's round; upon which tlm 
Serjeant of the guard replies, Advancct 
Serjeant, reith the parole ; at the same 
time ordering his men to rest their anus. 
The Serjeant of the round advances 
alone, and gives the serjeant of the 
guard the parole in his ear, that none 
else may hear it; during which period, 
the serjeant of the guard bolds the 
spear of his halbert or pike at the 
othei-^s breast. The serjeant of the 
round then returns to his post, whilst 
the serjeant of tlie guard, leaving his 
men to keep the round from advancing, 
gives the parole to his otticer. This 
being found right, the othcer orders his 
serjamt to return to his men ; says, Adr 
•Vance, tozon-major's round ; and orders 
the guard to port their arms; upon 
whicli tlie seneant of the guard orders 
his men to wheel back from the centre, 
and form a lane, through which tiie 
town-major is to pass (the escort re- 
maining where it was) and go up to the 
officer and give him the parole, laying 
his muutli to his ear. The ofticer holds 
the point of his s^vord at the town- 
major’s breabt while lie gives him the 
parole. 

Grand Rovnds, The rounds which 
are gone by general officers, governors, 
* commandants 
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cuminandaiits, or field ofllccrs. When 
there are no uUicers ot' the day on 
picket, the officer of’ the main guard in 
garribon may go to the grand rounds. 

Rovndsj. Hounds gone by 
captains, subalterns, and the ftjwii-ma- 
jors of garrisons. 

I'he grand rounds generally go at 
midnight; the \isiting rounds at inter- 
mediate periods, between sunset and the 
reveille. The grand rounds receive the 
j.'urole, and all other louiuis ghe it to 
tile guard. 

n'liere are also a species of bastard 
rounds, (if wc may be permiltetl the ex- 
pression,) which are gone hy a corpond 
and a file of men ; and wliicli arc in 
reality nothing more than a patrole. 
\Vlicn challenged they answer, Pat, 
Hounds, i. c. Patrole Rounds. 

*N. B. The governor of a garrison can 
order the rounds to go as often as he may 
judge expedient. I’xlraordinary rounds 
are resorted to wlien any particular 
event i)r occui fence is expected, and in 
cases of tumult, iSlc. • 

'Pho going the rounds, tlmiigh grne- 
rally considered among tlie int’eriur du- 
ties of military di.scipiiiic, ought to be 
most scrupulously attended to; and we 
are sorry to ha\c the opinion of many 
good oilicers with us when we assert, 
that a specific legulation is wanted up- 
on this head. It will hc' observed, that 
\vc call tlie duty when done by the 
town-major, Ike. round, not rounds, us 
is erroneously practised. 

Purkish JlouMis. The Turks arc 
in the habit of going the rounds like 
other nations, fur the purpose of ascer- 
taining, whether sentries are alert and 
vigilant on their posts. They call the 
rounds roL I'hcy scat t from the guard- 
house, and the person w ho goes \tith 
them has no other weapon of defence 
than a stick in liis liand. He is accom- 
panied by a corporal who carries a Ian- 
them, lie observes whether at bis ap- 
proach the sentry instantly cries out, 
J^dgtr Allah, which signifies Good God. 
If any sentry should be found asleep, 
or be backward in crying out Jedger 
Allah, he is put into prison, and there 
severely bastinadoed- The Turks ne- 
ver .give a parole or countersign, in 
camp or in garrison. 

The design of rounds is not only to 
\isit the guards^ and keep the sentinels 


alert, liut likewise to discover uit 
passes in the outworks, and beyond 
them. 

lionxD-il/ff/or, ( rondc-mqjor, Fr.) the 
round which the town-major giics in a 
fortified place. The officers of llie guard 
receive him with two inus(|ueteers, and 
give him the w'ord once, when lie goes 
that round. 

When the governor of a town goes 
Ills round, the ofbeers turn out the 
guard without arms, and send four mus- 
keteers to receive, linn at ten paces 
distance, and give him the word as 
often as hc chuses to (J(^nand it. All* 
other rounds, witiiout exception, are 
obliged lo give the w ord to llic corporal 
of the guard. 

Rou N i)-Paradcs. See Pa ii a des. 

ilov Kii-Robin. A compact of ho- 
nour which olliccrs enler*iiiio, (when 
they have cause of coinjilaint against 
their superior officer) to state their 
grievances, and to rndci\j;gj^‘ Jo^btaiii 
redress, without subjecting one more 
than ayuther lo the odiuiii of being a 
lender or chief mover. The term is a 
corruption of liuhan road, which sig- 
nifies a round ribon. It was usual 
among French ofiicors, w'heii they signed 
a remonstrance, to write their names 
in a circular furni, so that it was im- 
possible to ascertain ulio signed first, 
llencc to sign a Round Robbin aguiyst 
any person, is for any specific nmniicr 
of men to sign, one and all, a remon- 
strance against him. Colonels of regi- 
ments liuve been somctiiues treateil in 
this manner, (/rcatJudgAiciii, operat- 
ing upon motives grounded in strong 
fads, should always influence on ihesu 
nice occasions. 

Rondos in firing ordnance or rnus- 
quetry. A general discharge of cannon 
or fire-arms is so called. The French 
use the word suhe on this occasion; 
7'0,ude being confined to the act of vi- 
siting posts, &c. • 

R0U1*1K, Fr. rupee. An Indian 
coin, equal to tvfjp shillings and three 
pence British. 

ROURA, Ind. A term u«cd to ex-, 
press Lord, Sir, Master, Worship. 

ROUSE. One of the bugle-horn 
soundings for duty. It is derived from 
the Oermar/ word which signifies To 
turn out. 

ROUT, ( dbroutc,, Fr.) confusion of 
5 H 2 an 
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ail army or bo'iy oi iiicti flel'cattd or 
flihjit‘1 •'fH. 

To lloi.T, /'> Houi. I'o 

drfcjii, to iliro.v into coiiliiiion, tScr. 

KOU I'J*', ( rout I ^ Kr.) a Irn'in in 

niilitMiy inaticrs to llic dcsinia- 

tjoi) fd' onc' or iiioi ( 1iod)c.s oi'sirmed men. 
Thc‘ dt.'jiiiianoii of tlie trof;i»s ori.;inalcs 
ill ilu; ('aiiuiet; tfu ir >|.teilic ino\e- 
ment^ arc [jlaniud liy iliO ‘]Uiirter-inM ?- 
tri-p;pncr!d, who makes miii ites tlieic- 
of I’or ttie sccietarv at war, tlie laMer 
giving the stamp of ofVc”, and v iidiu,', 
them into eirciilal mu : to hi.ii ftilK tin: 
la‘-k of acconiTijiio; to parliaiiHut fn- 
tlu‘ cxneiuTs of military iiiovemrius in 
(Jreat liritain. "rim loute, or onler for 
a if-!jiincnt to man h, is c oi: i '.‘»cd in the 
fulh>wing inanm r : 

Ir is ills Alajcstv's ph as'sro, that — 

Wlmroiii ihe (hvii M !j. *trat( and 
all ^itllL’rs r,*)n« caaied, arc to ho us'»i’il- 
iiig in providing; <jnailiis, impiessii'.j; 
c arrtiU'V'*--* iheie shall 
be oi\ asion. 

Ci'ivenut. the War Olhee, this#— — — 

day of 1*5 

By Ills ]Ma)r'^tY‘'s ro*»nn;md, 

St'cuJarv at \V"ar. 

In like mainmr (he \>ai <k'[iaitinen( 
has tlie sLiperinreiidanro tif ih; nnlit.iry 
in the colonies; and h af it niav he of 
use to buy, that Ictle:*- in tlse in- 
i:t« arc, (unless tlie pai i'>(’nlar atldu ss he 
well known,) for theVX i.i:l\\,.rd I'-land.-^, 
(Dcuicrary and tlie eoiupuaed Dnudi 
roloiiies <'\ceptedj, inu-'l he stnl to 
iiaihadoes; tor the heeward to .hi- 
iiiaicu; for * the Medittaianean to 
Gibrultar; America, Halifax; ami tor 
the East Indies, to the chief phn es of 
the respcciue pn-sideia n-s. 

AJfirchf Hooii:, route of marcit. 
The Flinch use this teiiii m coniradis- 
tiiu'tioti to nituchv mannuiri, iiuircli in 
inaiKrnvrini;. 

Tux ih Jlor ir, Vr. steopliig at case, 
or inarching with t4ic least piissihle le- 
btriimi. 

lUJU'riEU, iV. a rut tier. The 
french say (ijjuraMM'ly, eV.vt loi rttwr 
^'outler^ he is an old stager, 

UOli'riEilS, ) Tr. Routier sig- 

miABANCUlNS, f tiifies, hteraUy, u 

CO TE II FAUX, ) luttur, or u man 
constantly plying npon the\oad. lion- 
tiers^ accordim; to the author of the 
iVuurcau Dictionnuut JJiti/atrr, were 


r formerly a ^-ang «)f advent are is or haii- 
' dilii in B.ahaiu; w ho, hy d»*'jiees, form- 
ed tiiern‘'elves into annrd troops uml 
1 computiie'', and were hlu- 1 hv those 
who puifl them Tlm^t. Jiruhu'i- 

^iois were calhd Cofrrcuvr and Kim- 
tii'f 'i, heraii'>i they vve.e coii-^Uintly liirk- 
; i'lg alioiit tlie slants and heights, i\f. ot' 
j| p!a<*cs, and in tin- liiLhways. 

UOl.’ ri\E, I’f . I his woid has horn 
I ad ipti'd hy iia in the same s>'nsc- that it 
li Is faiinil.irly u^ed l>\' the FrCiUdi. l*- 
j| Mumhes (-.viaunv, or tlie fai olty t>f ar- 
I langhiL:; a certain ini thud in Ini'-iiie'*, 

[! civil or iiiiiitaiy, which is latlw^r ac- 
l‘j *iniii‘d l,v hahit and p'a'tn-e tliaii hy 
I! K'fMla*" aiul iii'e. We sa, 'aaii- 

|| li.oh the H>!ifine of hiiriii*"'^. 
jl fl()U\ h'iMN, FV. hurtle iron, such 
4 asds l.ieak* v\ ia n it is c■^)lnnntt^ d to 
.1 tin joi o\ ♦ 

j! liOW \N\ \ or Ind. a 

p.issjjuU or 1 1 rtilleali* fioin llie collector 
i| of tlie <*'tsi .alls. 

jl now Li ,, f /iV, I'r.) the ptfnitcd 
• part 0*1 a h'ir-einan's spur, whieh is 
,1 made in a eneiilur foiin. 
j llovvi ! , in siirgcrv, ('-o'/o;?, Fr.) a sort 
ef i-sue wlmli IS made .11 man orhoist', 
i»/ tiiav. ui'i a skein of silk or ihiead 
itnoiiL'Ii tile nape of thi nei k. 

l»OX V\ V, lutL an Indian form, 

I viprc'^'ivi of gieat m.ignillev. nee, re- 
' s^.h ruIiMiee. 

a hM», lud. a Himloo piince. 

•j liUY AL, fEef/a/, I'r.J hclonging to 
ji a king ; kini;ly. 

jl IbiiAi, usstnty the assent of the king 
I'l to an act whieh has passed both iiouses 
j: of Ikirliamciit. ^ 

!j The torni Ktn/«/ is likewise apydied, 
!j l»y way of distinction, to corps and es- 
!i tahlj'hiiiciiln, \ I/. 

I Uo'iAi 'I'raiii of -\rtillcry. Royal 

I Wag'goii Train. 

I llovAL Armif^ an army inarching 

j w ith heavy I'une.tjn, capable of besieging 
I u strong forliticaiioii, \c. 
i Rolf VI. StaudiLi it. See S tan dard. 

1 Rovai. parapet-, in fortification, a 
I bank about tlirie loises broad, and six 
I feet bigli, placed upon the brink of the 
!! rampurt, towards the enemy: its use is 
, to co\c;- those who defend the rampart, 
.j Royal Acadeuof. See Academy. 

.j Hoy AL iMitita^y School at Taris. See 

1 School. 

jl Royal Poverty, Ac<9ording to Bai- 

U ' ify> 
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lev, a iiutdern incknunie for t^enevu or 
geiievic*, vulganlv cii!ic.cl gill. The epi- 
thet royal is alllxi d to it, because, 
when beggars .ire lirunk, tliey thiiil; 
themselves as gieat :is king's, 'riiere is 
uo doubt but lhc> aie niueli*luippi(T, 
when under the iiiduence of lh.it in- 
toxica; Iiig lii|nor. 

JlOY'AlyS, ill artil'r'ry, arc a Kind of 
F-ni.dl luorlars, \^Ilicll carry a shell whose 
dcuieicr is 5. 5 inches. They are mount- 1 
ed on bed-i the same .i-. otlar luort.U". 

* TIIK ROYALS. This lerni i-. ap- 

^ J)lied to the 1‘irst Regiiiioiit of Foot, 
whieli is liken I'C MinietiiiU'S called 
Rnval Scott^h .iiid /i.y; It is s 'p. 
posed to be the o!dt"^t icL'uhu* e»ji ps in 
l'iiro|U‘. 'I'lie men on>:i:i:il'\ wtulout 
of Sr >lland and entered ml ; the I'lein li 
.•servile. They .aflern aids rt turned to, 
KliLdand in Jd.'Ul, rlui’i.ii: the r< ign of 
(diuiles tlie I'irst, an ! luto sliled, The 
First, or Jbival licLimrut of Foot. A 
rur:o»:-) anecdote is n lated resixiting 
the pfiTcdc ju \ (laimed b\ tins mips 
over the Ib'gjiiK'iit d<' Fic iidu , in point 
of standing, Ilaviiii; had fit'pjent ar- 
guments on the subject, a wag belong- 
ing to the Uoval Scotch, (who called 
tluMii'i-lves Foiitius I'llol’s (juanis on 
siccoiint of their lioasied anli<|uiry) oh- 
servi d, that hi-? own corps must be ini'- 
takeii, for Inni (he Kovals done duty at 
the sepulchre, the holy hmly never 
could have left the spot; iinpiynic, tliut 
the. Kriiibli seiiliiu Is would not have 
slept upon their posU; whereas those 
uf the Kegiiin lit tie Iheurdie did, 

KOYALISF, I'N IV. brought over to 
rlie roy al ciiiisc; aitaclicd to the Kingly 
dignity. 

IlOYALTSER, Fr. an expression 
vvliich has been iii.ide use of since, the 
connnenccinent of the Frcncli levolu- 
tioii ; It sign: lies to wean the mind from 
revolutionary principlc.s, itc I'liiis Bo- 
naparte is said to have royali^td jaco- 
binism, i. e. to have given to the exi^t- 
ing government of Trance that unity 
of action, which consiitotes the supe- 
riority of monarchy ; and, at the same 
time, to have preserved uU the means 
of » revolutionary system, by flattering 
the ambition amf the thirst of gain by 
yvhich foreign jacnbiiiisni is actuated. 

ROYALISM E, Fr, an attachment 
to the royal cause. The French used 
to say, figuratively, Us senttyit le Toyul- 


ism\ they arc allaehed to tlic royal 
c.iure. * 

J KOYAl.lST, Fr.; one 

who In of tin* KiligL or ipieeirs pmty, 
and w!io muint.iins hi-; or her intere*'t. 
lienee, the French roNali?*ls in La 
Veiuli e. 

KO/.FFNnAR, J/eA a person liold^ 
in«g a ye:irl\ I'eiisisiij. 

ItCiZK\ A 1 ) A K, Jml. one who re- 
ceive'. .ii. .uKivv iiu \' d ii!v. 

K()/IC\AMA, I ml. a dav-booK. 

HLHIVi , ImL a do eimi of the year, 
coni.in.ieg the in-mlh'^ ol’ r7/fo/c or ihl, 
iii jelli, iiom llie tllh 'T Mart li to the 
KJiii of April, iiti tn' or «ttli month, 
tio.n the lull of Vjjil to tlio I Ith of 
I Abiy. left or .Sill nion^li; As^utfU or 
I bill nionlli, from the* 1'.' of .fune to the 
l.'itb ol .filly. Sii/tnn or 7th iiioiilii, in 
soiiu' iiuumer, agrte^ wi^i .Inly and 
Auuu..r. Uiutdoon, or tlie same as It'd, 
from tilt Ulh of Ma', to the I'^tli of 
< .lane. The (nlu r hall m\' itht is 
I e.dhd /vc; 

j Jtr»IM i'.X'l'S. the fiist piinciples, 

^ llu' elements of any particular .science. 

( lienee — 

I KeniMi of flar, the first piin- 
eiples or elemtiits of war; as the drill, 

I iiiuniml, and platoon c.uTcises, rnnrueii- 
• viT'', c\e. iVe. 

I KFE, TV. St I eel. 

I Kl'KK, Fr. tolling; to jirk. • 

Ui iM tlr vniiif/A coups, Fr. to strike 
j lull'd, or with violi'iice. 

JU'FI'LF, ( Koi/lv/ncnf, Vr.) a term 
ijsid .unong the driiiiimcrs of a British 
rc’giiiH iu, lo 'signify a .sort of vihrating 
sound, wliieli i-» made upon a drum, 
and is less loud tlian the roll. 

To hrnt a KrirLi, to make a low 
vihiatjiig nois( njion the drum. It is 
gf iierully practised in paying a iiiilitary 
complnnent to a general othcer, and at, 
military funerals. 

A lieuunani-genc rnl is entitled tq 
thn e rallies. • 

A inajor-L,cncgil to two ruffles. 

A Ijiigadier-iicfieral to one ruffle. 

RUG, ( convert urv. vetiniy Fr.J a 
coarse nappy coverlet used for mean 
beds. Eucn set of bedding which is 
provided for regimental hospitals has 
one rug. 

RUILLTln., Fr. to establish mark.s 
for the purpose of rendering surfaces 
and places correct. 

RUINE, 
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llUfMK, Fr, literally si^tiifics ruin. 
It is used by tlie Ficncli in a warlike 

ftCMse, 

Hat Ire f 71 liurNK, Fr. to defeat an 
enemy in siieli a manner ns to destroy 
all Jiis iricaris oi‘ t^ikina field aj^ain. | 
ifUINKlt un ptfj/hf I'’r. to lay waste ] 
n cvnintry. j 

lU'iMit la rfputntion d*itn officin', 
Tr. to defame, or undermine tlie eha- 
rac’ter of an ofricer. 
lUJINKS, Jr. mins. 
lUJJjK, in !i mi neral sense, ^overn- 
menr, sway, empire. — In a more con- 
*Jintd one, caii^ii, precept, direction. — 
Jlence, lliiles and Itej^iilations for the 
<i()vernineiit of the Army. 

To Ul'M: oytr, to govern* to com- 
inRiid. 

JUILTi, ?an instrument bv wliicli 
.mJLKU,Jline s are drawn. | 

HULKS a fid articles. Under this 
term m*tiy be considered the military 
code of theJIjilisli army. They coiii- 
prehehcl 'iJ sections, divnled into sepa- 
rate articles, uml (vmiuin the siij^stnnce 
of the mutiny act, which pa«>ses an- 
imnlly for the govetnment of all the 
king's forces. | 

Kor rules lelating to courts-martial, ' 
ill cases where llie lih'-giuuds and hor.se- | 
guards, likewise w here the fool-giiaHl^ j 
are conceriiefi, st'e Articles of W//i, | 
page 53; and for the rest of the army, ; 
see page 7 1, Arc. Arc. j 

llui.RS and Re^nlations. Two books j 
SO entituled, whicfi have been indus- 
triously and ably compiled by (ieiieiid I 
David Dundas, from iSaldeni, Ac. and ! 
'which are published hy authority, for j 
the discipline of the British *army. One | 
book spegitically relates to the forma- ! 
lions, held exercises and mov ements of I 
tlie infantry ; the other to those of the | 
cavalry; and both arc ordered to be | 
strictly obseiTcd and jn-actised, without j 
tiny deviation therefrom. I 

HUMB de rcfi^,«Fr. point of the 
compass. 

Rumb or ru7iiy ¥r.f the Iiold of a 

ship. 

^ RUMOUR, a desultory, loose re- 
port of what may, or may not be. 

To spread Jalse HcMoriis, to circu- 
late things without the foundation of 
reality. lb*ports, Ac. are •sometimes 
circulated by means of spies, deserters, 
Ac. for the purpose of covering some | 
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j particular design, or intended operation, 
iluinours of tliis kind should be cau- 
tiously listened to by the commanding 
olheer of the army through w hich they 
are spread. It sometiiiic.s iiappciis that 
individuals, through wantoiine.ss, or 
from some otlier motive, create alarms 
among their own people hy anticipaling 
some looked for or dreaded event. This 
oflcncc is not only punishable by the 
ci\il law, but, being contrary to good 
order and discipline, is rigidly so in 
every army. A singular circumstance 
of this kind occurred at Colchester in 
1797. Dining the alarm which univer- 
sally pievailed at tlrnt time, especially 
along the coast of Essex, a serjeant be- 
longing to a militia regiment, unwit- 
tingly, ribr we know be did not do it 
wilfully) said In the liearing of some sol- 
*diers, that the French ivould dine i^t 
Ipsioich on the Siindui/ following / This 
expression soon spread among the inha- 
bitants of the place, and a foimal coin- 
plain l was made to the general gf the 
district; The olTender having originally 
l)elonge<l to the line, and bearing the 
best of characters, was so far consider- 
ed, as not lo be tried by a general 
I court-martnl; but, for the sake of ex- 
ample, he was oidcrul to be escorted 

10 Uu’ elmrrli nearest to the coast, and 

011 a.Smidsiy to np[)('ar in the porch, and 
there ask pardon of the inhabitants for 
the alarm he had created. "I'lic orderly 
books of the ditVereiiL rcgiment& that 
were then quartered at Colchester, bear 
testimony t(> the accuracy of this arti- 
cle.; and wc insert it as a caution lo 
others. 

To HUN the gantlope^ to undergo a 
punishment wl.iicii has been allotted for 
considerable olfences in some foreign 
couiflries. When a soldier is sentenced 
to run tlie gantlope, the regiment is 
drawn out in two ranks facing each 
other; each soldier, liming a switch in 
each hand, lashes the criminal as he 
luiis along, naked from the w'uist up- 
wards. While he runs, the drums beat 
at each end of the ranks. Sometimes 
he runs 3, 5, or 7 times, according to 
the nature of the olTence. The major is 
on horseback, and tpkes care that each 
soldier does his duty. This punishment 
is not known in the' British service. 

RUNNING-^i/r.— See Fire. 

RUPEE, a bih er coiiu which varies 
• in 
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ill its value according to the part of 
India in which it is current. Rupics 
struck by the English arc generally 
worth two shillings and three pence. 

RUPTURE, a disease wliich disqua- 
lifies a man from being admitted us a 
soldier ; but as some men are capable of 
producing and reducing a rnptiire with 
great ease, they should not be discharg- 
ed in slight cases, us by the use of a 
truss they may be enabled to do duty 
for a long time. 

. Ru PTunK. This word signifies the 
coinmenceiiicnt of hostilities between 
• any two or more powers. 

RUSEj Fr. cunning, trick, ingenuity. 
It is applied to militiu'y matters, and 
signiKes stratagem. 

RUSER, Fr. to make use of strata- 
gems. II cU permisde ruser <1 la guerre^ 
it Js lawful to make use of stratagems || 
in war. 

HUSKS de gncrrcy fr. stratagems of 
war. Sec Strataglais. 

RUSSOOT, Ind. a tribe of Hindoos, 
whose [turticular duty is the cure of 
horses. 

UUSSUMUAR, ImL a person dciiv- 
big a particular perquislle. I 


IIUSTRE, Fr, according to the au- 
thor of the Nouveau Dictionnaire Jli<- 
litnirey a lance, which the ancients used 
ill prize-lighting, was so called. We 
have carefully examined our Latin au-* 
thorities fur its derivation^ but the only 
word that seems to approach its mean- 
ing is, 

IIUTRUM; which Adam Littleton 
thus interprets : an instrument where- 
wilii sand or such like is digged out. 
A mattock, a spade, a shovel, a pick- 
axe, a hue ; also an instrument where- 
with sand is mingled and beaten with 
lime, to make mortar with. Alsu a ' 
strickle. 

JIU'ITIER, a direction of the road 
or course at sea. 

RYAIj, a Spanish coiiij worth six- 
pence three farthings English money. 

IIYET, or Rjjoty liid. a general iiiune 
given in India to the lower order of 
people, particularly the cultivaLoi s of 
the ground. 

Ryet, or Ri/ot Lanttsy incl. lands 
farmed ^out and cultivated by the ic* 
iiaiit. 
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O ABBATIT, the seventh day; set apart 
^ from works of labour to be employ- 
ed in piety. See Divine Service, 

SABI.ls Vr, sand. 

SABLIERE, Fr, This word Sig- 
nifies a pit from which sand is taken. 
It sometimes means a large joist with 
holes in it, to admit sinaller beams in 
ceilings, &c. 

SABIT)NIERE, Fr. a sand-pit. 

SABORI), Fr. a port-hole. 

SABRE, ( mhre, f r.) a kind of sword, 
or scimetar, with a very broad and hea- 
vy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
falcated, or crooked .towards the point. 
It is generally worn by the heavy caval- 
ry and dragoons. The grenadiers, be- 
longing to the whole of the French in- 
fantry, are likewise armed with sabres. 


The blade i's not so long as lliat of a 
small suord, but it is nearly twice us 
broad. Krciicb liussurs wear the cn rved 
ones soincw bat longer than those of the 
grenadiers. The SJine will, perhaps, ar- 
rive when it may be thought advanta- 
geous to the service to arm the Riitisli 
grenadiers with this useful and formi- 
dable weapon. • 

Sabre (co?tp de plat de.) During 
the French monai^hy, it was usual to 
punish dragoons for small offences, by 
giving them a certain number of. blows , 
with llie Hat side of a sword. A coup 
dc sabre iikewi.se signifies any stroke or 
blow, which is made with a sword or 
sabre, • 

Sa n R r- Tasche, from the German sobefy 
sabre, and tasche, pocket. An appoiiu- 

laeiit 
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mciit or |»;»rl of acvoulu iiifut wliidi 
Ims ht-rii mlojifttl ainoi);;^L us Tor 
Ubi: anti couxlmiViico oI' (lr.ii;ooii olii- 
C('iH. I( (;ntisi‘'K of a pocket winch ib 
.subpt'iKi'ul fioiii llic ‘^uoicMielt oil ihc 
lelt Mile, hv three to corrcbpoiul 

with the belt. Jt is usuall^V of an ob- 
loi.^ ^.lKlp(‘, ‘xollopeil at the bottom, 
with (1 cluviee in the eeiitr r, jiutl u broarl 
l.iee round the edi;e. Tlic colour of it 
alwav't t oricspruids with that of the uni- 
form. 'J’he buhre tasche wliich is worn 
ill the loth re^iiuciit of iidil driiLroons, 
coiuiiuiudrd hy ins (loyal Highness the 
Ihiiicc of W»k\s, is of a ro\al blue 
cloth, with an iiuperi.d crown and lea- ; 
ihcrb, the nioito Uh IJini, I .serve; and . 
the hadj^c O. It. i('\eiM‘d. It is edged i 
w'ith wliile .siher lace; the pocket un- 
der the flap of red bather, with leil * 
slings stitcl^pd with hiker, waislbedt of , * 
liic same, with sdver buckles. i 

SyVBHKH, Fc. to eut to puces. ! 

ir. the storming of . 
u tow^. ^ / 

Alflire vve viffe a Ssc, /'V. to give • 
u town up to the plunder ui* riie bid- j 
«iicrs. 

Sac, Fr. a bag. ; 

Sac a poutirvy Fr. a of gttnpow di r. I 
Tlu'se bags are frei]ut nil} used m w..i, ! 
for the purpose of iiitiniulaling an ene- 
my, and of betting tire to places. Tle y 
uij^Mif ililfert'ul sizes and tlunensioiib: 
some to be thrown liy the hand, and j 
others out of a inortju'. A French ; 
work, inlitnled Lr Dondun dicr Fraucoh, 
gi\es a full account of both. 

Sac *i ii'rm'y Fr. u &aiid-hug, or a bag 
filled witli earth. 

Sac a amorct', Fr. a stnall leathern 
nag which is u.sed for the pin pose of 
carrying gunpowder to 'lie dill'erciit bat- 
rci icb to prune the pieces. 

Sac d hini\ J'r. a bag made of, or 
^tiitfed witli wool and other soft mate- 
rials. It is larger than a S4iiul-h:ig. — 
Every army slioiilib be provided witli a 
certain epiantily of llicbc bags, in order 
ro supply the want vf soil on critical 
occuhions. 

Un htivre Sac, Fr, a knapsack. Sec 
*llAVRrSACK. 

Cui lie Sac, IV. a street or passage 
that luib nc* outlet. 

SACCADF., Fr. in th« manege, a 
\iolent check or ju k, which the hor»-e- 
man gives his horse by drawing both the 


rein.s very .iiiddeiily. This is practiscil 
when the hoise bears too heavy on the 
hand; but it ought to be done with 
gieat caution, as the frequency of it 
iiiubtiwentually spoil lliciiorbe's inoutii. 

SA(JliET, Fr. a pouch. It likewise 
sigiiihes a bag in tlic diminutive sense. 
A satchel. 

8 \ cii!.is (fr witrailleSy Fr. small bags 
lilled with grape-shot, which are after- 
wards fired fioio cannon, or thrown out 
of inortaib. 

SvcHETs dc hullcs tie plomhj Fr. bags 
of bullets. 

.SACKS. See Bags. 

SACKFjRS, they who sack a town. 

.SACUAMKNtUJM, the oath which 
was taken by the Homan soldieis,wheii 
they were enrolled. 'J’hib oath was pro- 
nounced at the head of tlio leuion, in an 
audilile voice, by a soldier wlio w^a 
clioscn by the tribune for that purpose. 
He thereby pledged himself before the 
gods, to t\poso his life for the good 
and safety of tlie rcpiihlic, to o^/cv his 
*'Upcii4)r ollircrs, and never to absent 
hiui»'elf without leave. The aggregate 
of the legion assented to the oath, w ith- 
<nit going through the formal ilcclara- 
ticm of It. AnotluT oath was then tcii- 
(iiMi'd, which iv kited to the triluino 
o ily, and which was taken iiidi^Ciimi- 
iiali'K by every person tii.it laid access 
to the camp. Fvery iiiili\idiial bouiid 
limi''clf by o.ith, not to lake away any 
thing, and to carry to the tiilmuc every 
arlicie that might fall into his bandit 
during the campaign. 

SACitFi OM k>W;'L7, Fr. a name for- 
merly given to pieces of ordnance that 
carried halls of 4 to olb. wciyit. Eai'h 
pieie weighed from two thousand five 
hundred to two thonsuiid eight hundred 
poiMils. The same as Saker. 

SACllEMKNT, i'r, holy sacra- 
ment, or consecrated host. According 
to Builey, a sign of an holy thing, con- 
taining a divine mystery, with some 
promise annexed to it ; an outward vi- 
sible sign of an inward spiritual grace. 
In the ucceptatiiuiror the French term, 
and in conformity to tlie tenets of the 
Roman Catholic j-eligion, the holy sa- 
cnimcnt, or consijcratcil liobt, js the 
symbul containing the real body and 
blood of Christ, and taken in remem- 
brance of his crucifixion. 

As a sense of religitMi, (to use the 
‘ -words 
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wonl-^ of the translator of the Tactics : 
and Discipline of the French army,) is 
the very best foundation of discipline in ■ 
any country, we shall, in this place, 
transcribe the article which desciibes 
the military honours that ar£ paid to 
the holy sucranicnt, or consecrated host, 
in France; lo:i\ing to casuists the solu** 
tion of those points which have occa- 
sioned the diflcrence between the Pro- 
testant liOrd's Supper, and the Roman 
Catholic’s belief in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

In page 414, Vol. II. we find Uie fol- 
lowing particulars : 

“ If a body of men is baited in line, 
at any time when the consecrated host 
approaches towards them, the com- 
manding oificer will order arms to be 
presented. He will then order kiieel^ 
(^cnou d. terre^) on which the drums 
will beat mix champs^ to the field. 

“ If the corps is marching, the com- 
manding ofiicer will halt and wheel it 
into Ifnc, so as to make front to the 
consecrated host. He will thch order 
arms to be presented, and tlie corps to 
kneel; on receiving the word kneel, 

( genou a terrv) the three ranks are to 
assume the position directed to be taken 
by the front rank when firing. 

** Should the body of men consist of 
a regiment or battalion, all the officers, 
not only captains of companies, but the 
officers als(» in the supernumerary rank, 
must salute with their swords; the 
bearers of the colour.s must salute with 
the colours, at the same lime that the 
troops present arms; and they are to 
kneel .iiso»along with the general body. 

“ All iioii-coinmissioued oPiceis, 
whether covering serjeaiiis, or belonging" 
to the supernumerary ranks, and Jike- 
wise those attached to the guard of the 
colours, are to present arms, and kneel 
at the same time that the general body 
kneels. 

“ The colonel will take post at the 
distance of six paces in front of the cen- 
tre of his regiment, and eacii lieute- 
nant-colonel at the distance of six paces 
in front of the centre of his battaliuii ; 
they will face towards the consecrated 
host, after giving th£ word kneel, ( genou 
d terre,) they must salute with their 
swords, and kneel afterward.«, if they 
are on foot. 

" The adjutant-major aud adjutants 


stationed in the rear of the wdiigs they 
respectively belong to, are to salute and 
kneel, at the same time that the batta- 
lion kneels to which they are attached. 

“ When the consecrated host is pas- 
sing, tlie olficers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and soldiers, are to bow their 
heads. 

“ The consecrated liost having pas- 
sed, the commander of the troops will 
direct the drums to cease beating, and 
be will order attention, ( garde d V07JS,J 
the odicers, non-coiiimissioiied officers, 
and soldiers, will raise their heads.— 
The conunandunt of th5 troops will im- 
luoJiately <»rder rirtO, ( ikknity) upon 
this word of coininand, the officers, 
non-commissioned otlirei s, and soldiers, 
are to rise up. The non corniiiissionrcl 
officers and soldiers arc to resume the 
position of presented nri:»s. The offi- 
cers ami bearers f*f the colours will 
keep, the former, the j)oints of their 
swords, and the latter, 
spear of the colours, lowered, or in the 
saluliiiig position, until the commandant 
gives the word shoulder arms, ( poriez^ 
voa urwes,) When tlie corps has risen 
from the kneeling altitude, the com- 
niandant will order arms to be slioul- 
dered.” 

SACRTLEGK, on piirfunalioriy Fr. 
sacrilege or profaiiation. In the old 
French service this crime was reck(»«e«) 
capital. Ily an order which was i^siied 
on the 1st of July, 171/, n was decreed, 
that every soldier who should bo found 
guilty of having robbed u clnircli in 
time of peace; or who,* in wartime, 
should be proved to have taken away 
churrh property, such as chalice'*, &c. 
from any consecrated place within the 
kingduin, or bolnnging to the enenn’s 
»:ounlry,was to be bung or strangled to 
death ; and if the tin ft w'as accompa- 
nied by an act of profanation, such as 
drinking out of the chalices, and using 
irreverend expressions, &c. the culprit 
or culprits wert^condeiiuied to be6ar»- 
ed alive, » 

SADDLE, the seat which is put upon 
a horse for the accoinniodatiun of tltf; 
rider. The saddles in the British ser- 
vice arc reckoned better, both in quali- 
ty and for service, than those of any 
other nntio*ii. TJic Austrian saddle has 
been lately adopted in some dragoon 
regiments. 

5 1 Sapdl^ 
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Saddlk ivcoiimifiKJcd by Marshal perly planted, will supply Ibod lor one 
Saxe lor tlic use ol' cavalry regiments, hundred for that period. 

« The bow is to be made of iron, SAGUM, ii woollen garment, which 
strong and ucll fempered, and fixed w as f’ormerlyworn by the Homan soldiers 
upon a pair ol* cloth or ieiitliern parmels, when ^ley took the field. It is safd 
stiitK'd witli cither wool or hair; to the that the Gauls adopted the use of it. 
end of which must be fastened the crup- SAII, Ind. a hanker, 

per; over these must be placed a lilack SAiiKB, Ind. master, Sir. 

sheep-skin, or one of any other animal, SAIIOGKKH, Jnd. a merchant, 

which will serve at once for housina, SAICK, (Sais^i/e, Fr.) A sort of 

and as a covering for the paiinels: this merchant-ship, used chiefly in the Me-* 
skin is to he brought across the horse’s diterranean ; as also among the Turks, 
chest, and will have a graceful elfect; SAIGNEK du Jobsc, Fr. the act of 
nndernealh it also must g«) a surcingle*, drawing off the water which is in the. 
which, in thA position, can never g-ill ditch or fosse of a town or fortified 
riificr the horse or his rider, wfio, at | place. When this has been executed, 
the saiiid tiiiie, will hiive a very close clays or hurdles covered with earth, or 
and easy seal. I'lic stirrups arc t<i be bridges made with reeds, must be 
the same as iho^e use d in the riding thrown upon the miui, to establish a 
school, fastened at the how of the sad-, linn footing. 

die, and capable of being sbort ened or Sak.nee du saucifsony It. the acfof 

lengllieiiod at pleasure, cut r nig off a part of a linen saucisson, 

.Saddli>c/oM, Fr.) See Ft r- which is tilled with gunpowder, for the 

N I'j UiLg.Jx— purpose of int rodiicing the inoine or cy- 
Saddli: horses let to hire, maybe ini- lindrical lube, in order to set lire to a 
pre«;sed by wuriaDt of a |iislicc*iii eases mine. 

of emergency. See Ml iiny Ac i, sec- SAIGN’F.H unc pit<e, Fr. an expres- 
tion *16. sion used in artillery, when a piece of 

SADDLF.UY. v^ec lieqmcntal Conh ordnance, thnl is mounted on a carriage, 

pan/on, page llht, \b)I. If. has its breech carried away by the vio- 

SAFJv a security which is leiicc of the explosion. ThU soinetimrs 

given by the king, under the broad se:d, happens when the di?chargc is madedi- 

or by some other pervm in aiithoiity, ivcily downwards, or from top to bot- 

U' any indi\ idual, for his quiet corning tom." 

inio, or passing out of, the realm, it JSaioxek viie rivih'v, Fr. to turn the 
ifi also given by govermus of fortilied ciirici'it of a nver, by partially drawing 
places, comniimdiiig <irticers, cS:c. off some of its water. VVe also use the 

SAFE-p««/■r*^ A protenion granted word Stii"?irr as an English word in 

by a prince <5i* gcinsral, for some «jf , the military matters ; hence Suigner a mote, 

enemy’s lands, houses, persons, Ckc. to t‘j empty or take water t»ut of it by 

preserve them from being insulted or conveyances under ground, that it may 

plundered. Sec < ^ i? Viii). be passed over, alter hav ing laid hurdles, 

SAFYNAM \, hid. u rortificatc or i &i\over the mud, 
writing, specifyiiigany matter ofdispuie, Saio.ncr du nez, Fr. literally, to bleed 
which it IS found necessary to liavo set- ; at the nose. This is said by the French 
tied or cleared up. of a piece of ordnance which is fixed in 

SAG I r TAL, belonging to an arrow, such a manner, as to carry away its 
SAGl rfAHIlJl^, o/* SAGITTARY. breech. This happens when the cylin- 
See Arche It, Bowmv^-.^ cler becomes crooked or bent, from the 

S.VGO, J«</. a iretf or the palm spe- piece having been fired repeatedly, 
cies. A flour is made troiu this tree, without being cooled or refreshed, 
.which, formed into bread and fresh SAILLANT, fV. saliant. ^e^Saliant 
baked, eats like hot rolls; when it grows single, 'ibis word, as' well as Soillie, 
stale it becomes hard, and requires to signifies generally any part of a biiild- 
be .soaked in water beh)re it can be ing that does nut run up pcrpendicular- 
used. Tliice of the trees are found suf- ly from its base, but projects or slopes 
firient to give sustenance for one man out. 

during a whole year; and an acre pro- • *5^, GEORG E’a 
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St, (jEORGF/s Guards a guard of 
the 1)1 oad sword or sabre, used in wiird- 
iiig oif blows dirocicd against the head. 
See Broadsword. 

SAlSlK/if?s appointemens des ojjicicns, 
Fr. tbe sequestr.uioii of ofliceiV pay 
and cnoliunents. If, in consequence 
of any part of their pay beiiii; retained 
by the captain of a troop or company, 
the soldieis belonging to llie old French 
service, imlemnilicd iht^rnselves liy rais- 
ing C(iiittibutian«, and the fact was made 
tnown 10 the war-oll'.ce, llie payj&c. of 
^uch captain or capt..ins was directed 
to be stopped in the hands of the trea- j 
surer-general belonging to that depart- 
ment; and the connnissaries of war were 
ordered to make good the stn oral exac- 
tions, and to repot t the n unes of all 
such oliicers to the kiitg, that they might 
he* instantly c.ishierCd. This reuiila- 
tion was issued on the 7 tli of Fcbiuary, 
1661. 

SAISIIl, Fr, to take sudden poses- 
siori ofUiiy thing, To sei/e. 

SAKETl, an old word for cannon.— 
It carried a shot of live pounds and a 
quarter weight: the diinnetor of the 
bore was three inches and 9-16lhb; the 
length eight or nine feet. See Can non. 

SALADE, Fr, this word literally 
means salad. It likewise siginlies a 
head piece. The French use it fre- 
quently ill a lignrntive sense, \i/. 

Donner vne Sai.adk a tjuclqiCiniy Fr. 
to give any one a good dressing. 

Ktgu/icnt dc Salade, Fr. a term of 
ridicule \vhich thcFiench frequently a|)- 
plied to small new-raised corps ; such 
as our iridopendeiiC companies winch 
were levied for rank only. 

The meq belonging to these corps 
were also vulgarly called ?n(tng€nrsi,de 
sa/adCy salad-eaters, 

SALAMANDRE et serpens, Fr, In 
the Nouveau Dictio7inaire MilUaire, 
published at Paris, in 1801, by A.T. 
Gaigne, this article is thus described : 
Brittle vessels, made of earthen compo- 
sition, are filled with these venomous ani- 
mals, care having been previously taken 
to let in the air by small apertures. 
When a storming party is on the point 
of ascending the breach, these vessels 
are suddenly thrown down, and being 
broken, the enraged and hungry in- 
paates are scattered among the soldiers, 
to tlieir no small surprize and discom- 


fiture# In order to render them inno- 
cuous, the assailing party should have 
salt ill their havresacks, l»y the applica- 
tion td‘ which upon the serpent’s back, 
he is immediately benumbed, and is ul- 
timately destroyed. 

SALE, state of being venal ; price. 
of Commissions. The sale and 
purchase of commissions, though not 
unknovMi in other services, is of general 
usage in the British; the navy, the ma- 
rines, and the royal artillery excepted. 
Commissions in the British army are 
sold for various purpose^; sometimet , 
to indemnify individuals lor their origi- 
nal purchase; sometimes as rewards for 
gallant mid meritoiious actions; some- 
times as provisions for the widows or 
cliildreii ol* deceased oliicers; and some- 
itimrs for tlie relief of an indigent gen- 
tleman or lady. Such midliplibd ciiaimcU 
for the disposing of an article, which is 
always cal led fur in a country abounding^ 
ill young men of fortune^: 
tions, must naturally produce all the 
speculative commerce of bargain and 
sale; and as London is the graiidein- 
poiium of every species of trallic, oAi* 
cial or otherwise, it is nt)t wonderful 
that a most lucrative system of broker- 
age should branch out of, or rather bo 
spuriously connected with, the regular 
agency of regiments: Nor can it be 
prevented, so long as the partial agenej 
of coips is sulfcred to continue. In 
Vol. 1. Cth edit, of the Regimental Com- 
panion, a necessary caution is thrown 
out for the beiiellt of youu;[]f purchasers. 
We wish it were within the fiiiiits of this 
uiidertakiiig to en^er at large into the 
subject. 

VVe have already had opportunities of 
expressing our full sense of the impro- 
priety of sale and purchase, and our de- 
cided opinion, that not only the wliole 
system ought to he abolished, but, that 
a general agency board should be esta- 
bbshed, comniunicatrng with the dilfe- 
rent paymasters corps, and being ao- 
countahle. to the pfiy-otUce for the re- 
gular distribution of public monies.— 
Even in tl^c event of the sale and pur- • 
chase of coiiiinissions being continued, 
(which God forbid they should) we do 
not scruple to say, that not only the 
service, but the several individuals who 
embrace a military life, would be con- 
siderably benefited. Wc humbly pre- 
5l a 'sume 
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surn/^, fhat w/a ;k v( i siirh a board shall 
lie e-, jihiishul, i» 'vill liavo directions to 
fMcivc voiirfjcr- tr.;m the rommaadiiiji; 
ortircrs of tin* rfiiph to winch the c.in- 
didiite-i lor vaciint coii]|)nnies, ^'c. bc- 
loiii'. slatidis through the conniutridcr in 
c'liiid*, oi srciriury at war, tor his Msi- 
jc‘'t\ s vatisl'ti'-tion, their iihilities to do 
(iistK r to ilic sen-ice. jXnrl to this end, 
we hliall hope to sec a school of theory 
rstahli'tlnd in each Ihitisli rei;iiiieiil, 
to corniminicaie wiili the Royal Miliia- 
ry ('ollei:;e. 

SAIJAN J*ricsts, twelve persons, 
amoiiw; the Homans, whose particahir 
duty was r<» (al e care of the ancjlium, 
or sacred sliield, which was Uliexed to 
liave hecn sent hy llai tjods to Nuiiia 
Pompilius. 'I'lifsc priests were aiteiuU 
erl hy u cert air. ninnhej- of maid.'., who 
were calie.(f the Salian virgins. It is 
further said, in tiadition, that when the 
shield fell fro m Heu\en, a voice was 
hcar(mfl^tl^'’,“*‘ Umne shall be mistress 
of the world, as lou^ as she remains 
possessed of this shield.’* At flie com- 
Tncneenicnt of the moiitli of March, in 
every succeedinj; y<-ar, three festival 
days* wore instil uted, durinu; which pe- 
riod, no biniiKss could be transacted 
of any sort, nor any functions of a civil 
nature be pcti'ormed, 'fhe author of 
the I^ointUnf DicUonttuirv ^(•hfairc, 
(Trorii wlijtli v.c laac clncdv extracted 
this article) <»l»sei'\c.'*, that iiiaiiv writers 
have inemioued anciiium as «i javcim. 
“ But 1 liaxe saiistird myself,” ccuiti- 
nues the sa«ie author, “ by a reference 
fo many idd established authorities, that 
the anciiium wa*, a shield which was 
worn hy a psii ii*'u!ar sort of mil. tin call- 
ed Ancilistip, that thicw javelins, 

SALIENT III fortitirati«ii, 

that whose points turn from the center 
of the ydace. See rouTiFicxi h>n. 

SALLE d'Arwes, Fr. A fencing 
school. ^ 

S\i.i.E d'urmes davs nn maganin tm 
arsena^j Er. an arr^iry. A parrirutar 
place (as in the 'I'owVorat Woolwich), 
where arms of all descriptions, tor ut- 
fensive nr defensive purposes, are kept 
in stoie. 

iSAJ.LL.'^'KK, lurL arbitration. 

S-\LLIS, ht(L an nrbitK'itor. 

»SALLY'. t'ce SiLf.F. 

SAtL\-;»u^ ts, or posttrti~g:atcSf as they 
arc soraciiines called, are those under- 


ground passages, which lead from the 
inner to the outward works; such as 
from the higher flank to the lower, to 
tlic tenaillcs, or the communication 
from tl^^ middle of the curtain to the 
i.'tielin. When they are constructed 
lor the pa'?‘*.igf* of men only, they are 
made witii steps at the entrance, and 
outlet. They are about six feet wide, 
and right feet and a half high. There 
is also a gntu-r or shore made under 
the sally-poits, that arc in the middle 
of the curtaln.s, in order that the water, 
which runs down the strecM.s, nuiy pass, 
into the ditch; hut tliis can only be 
done when they are wet ditches. — 
When /illy ports serve to carry guns 
through them for the outworks, instead 
of making them with steps, tliey nnisc 
have a gradual slope, anil he eight feet 
wide. 

J?y\LMANAZKR, Ind. the saluta- 
tion of \ictory. 

JSA LOO'J'KR, Ind. a farrier. 

S.yxlOTLUEK, bid. the business 
of a fn riier. 

SAL'nU'^THR, a salt, out of which, 
by means of a chemical prepaiatioii, 
a tixed alkali and a volaiileucid maybe 
l yiaiied. These constitute the prin- 
cipal ingredients or propertie.s that dis- 
liiiguisli siUju'trc from other salts. — 
'rins salt is collected IVoni the surfaces 
ot the earth, out of cellars, vaults, sta- 
bles and other places, above and under 
ground, which are covered in, and are 
impregnated with animal and vegeta- 
ble particles, and to which the air has 
access. Saltpetre is used in the com- 
position of gunpowder aftlrr its third 
concoction or boiling. 

SAUriNCl Boxes, in artillery, are 
bwies of about lour inches high, and 
tu'o indies and a half in diameter, for 
holding inealed powder, to sprinkle the 
tu/es <j 1 shells, that they inav take tire 
from the blast of the powder in the 
chamber; but it has been found, that 
the fuze takes fire without this operas 
tion, so that these boxes are now laid 
aside. 

8ALPRTRE, Fr. See Salt J»etre. 

SALEE/rillfel^F, Fr. a particular 
spot in an aiscnal where there are pits, 
Ac, tor tile purpose of making salt- 
petre. 

SALPETRIERS, Fr. men employed 
[ 111 making si.ltpctic. 


SALVE, 
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.SATA^^E, Fr. a vollev. It ‘generally 
means ii discliarj^e ot‘ licaxy oulnaiice 
and other llir-ainis in conceit. 

S ALIJFAI ilr hi // /V, Fr. to 

fire a volley, or a discliarj^e * 01 ' uius- 
qnctry only*. 

SALCi.il dll vanoHy Fr. tf) salute by a 
di-5(‘ljjirj;e of ordnance. 

Sat i Lu ih’ fa roixy Fr. to liiu/a; to 
cry out, as p'iw fc Ixni.' (jod save the 
Kui«;! Five hi jlLpiiidiiiiic, boiiit live, 
the Jlepubliclv! Tins inLiuncr of sa- 
lutiiii:: ;_,e:ierally appertains to the mob 
of a country, which lai'ishes its ap- 
plause upon (Acrv man that happens to 
succeed. It has, ho\ve\er, been eu*»- 
toinary, both In Faijrlaiid, France, and 
other countries, for whole battalions of 
fioldiers to salute li rivr vn/r, or by e\- 
eiiiinai '(Ml, in which they ^(‘ueralK'* 
liikc otf rlieir hiits, and !;iv(‘ three hu/./as. 

ISalilu du puiif/ouy Fr. to salute 
with the colours. 

•Sai,ui’K ii hoiilt’f, Fr. to salute with 
ball. 

8AIiI7T, Fr. the salute, 

Salct du i>ponlon, Fr, the spontooii 
salute. 

Salut dc Cipicy Fr. the sword sji- 
lute. 

Salut dr, inci'y Fr. the deference and 
respect which are shewn at sea by ships 
of inferior force, to those of superior 
rate. '‘I’his done by lowerinj; the lliit;. 
The British flaj^ stands parainoinit to 
all others, and is always s;d tiled by fo- 
reit;:! shifis at .sea. 

SALUTAl’OllKS, courtiers, saluters 
or person^ wiio pay Jioina^e or obei- 
sance to others. The following article 
is from a publication (viz. Dictioiniaire 
Militairc) which made its appearance 
in 1801, and has been extant in France 
during all the stages of her unprece- 
dented revolution. 

“ It has been customary (says its au- 
thor), iVoiii time iiniiHMuoriul, to cast a 
ridicule upon every species of attend- 
ance on person.s in superior stations, 
without any reflexion being made, tliat 
such mi intercouise must eventually be 
productive of considerable advantages 
to all parties. The custom itself has 
existed from the earliest times; and I 
am confident, that the very persons 
who, but a little while back, condemned 
the practice, lire at this very moment 
sedulous in their attentions to some 


I man in power; and they ate so, not 
through accidental cl icu instances, but 
from their own rclicxions, and Iroui 
inentiii acwpiiesccncv. ibunan Sol- 

diers dill not scrii[)lo to follow’ the e.\- 
ainplc of courtiers. When they were 
CMicaiupcd, llicv went c\cry morning iii 
a body to pay their re.>pcrts to their 
cciituiion. The CL’nturi«)u w’aited upon 
the tribune: and after Lluit, the tri- 
luinc, together with other court ier% 
went to the gciicrars tent, 'riii* only 
ohjcctiou (obsi'ncs our author) which 
I can lualvc to llii.s ceremony, is in th» 
visit of llic soldiers to their centurions. 
Y('t those haughl\ eiti/ciis of Jlomc, 
(who looked upon kings as their iiile- 
iiois) carricd^lhc system of paying lio- 
luaye to a much greater extent. They 
.spent a certain [lorliou of^lhe fort'iioou, 
ill wailing ujKiu those ol their fellow 
citizens, whose votes or gtmd will could 
contribute to their attaimneut of any 
place, or situation, in tTaj‘‘iTe[Tal)llc. — 
Sorne,^ out of rospeet aiiii defoieuee, 
reiinuiKMl in huinhlc attendance in the 
anti-chamber; utheis stood in the \cs- 
lihiilc; and when their patrons came 
fortli (jii order to go through the same 
ceremony theiu'^elves elsewhere), these 
saluters or courtiers very submissively 
crouded round their httias, and accom- 
panied them to the sjiot, where they 
alighted, paying fresh revereneo as Ihe 
concluding homage of the morning. — 
This atteiulauce becanic, atlast, a heavy 
tax upon the several classes of depen- 
dent cluzcns; for they fuJl severely the 
consequences of the slightest neglect to 
their superior-^. The mere empty pa- 
rade of a court must he contemptihle in 
the eyes of all thinking men; but there 
is certainly a middle tract which may 
always be adopted. Whereas the tto- 
inaiis (with all their pride and ap[)arent 
iudcpeiidciice) went into two opposite 
extremes. They ^affected to despise 
kings, and yet aliiinst every one amongst 
them cundcscei^ed to play the part of 
a menial, and dependent servant. 

8ALUTK, a discharge of artillery', 
or small arms, or of both, in honour of 
some person; also the ceremony of pre- 
senting arms. The colours sajute ii>yal 
persons, and generals commanding in 
chief; which is done by lowering the 
point within one inch of the ground, in 
thefieid^ when a regimeot is to be rcvi6w- 
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cil \,J tljr kiliLSor Ijis f^rneral, tlic (Ii iims 
Lrat a iiia.'.'i as lie [ja'^scs aN>ni; tlitt 
liiK. ai.il ll»f‘ oli'aus saiiiU' loj^eflicM*, 
|}(>atliM|4 i^Mjr .s'Aiiids (iu%'vit\Vcir(l.'). Ihc 
fiiM'j/is <!<> ''O likt*wisc, J)y lowering 
tlicii coliMits, wlic'u lijs Majohty, or any 
()i flu io\al lainily, :uo jni’sent. Wht ii 
lljr- wfiid of coimnaiul, slmu filer anna, 
L'lvi II, thn oH'OiMs rcrov(>r tlu ir 
.sw'ords, and I lie ciihigiis raibC the co- 
lors togcllier. 

S \i,u r I . This coriftifcts in the 
lunge ol’ twenty-one pieces of <)rd- 
n.iiu i*, and is gTven on the approach of 
his !\i:iiesty at ia*vicw days; and on so- 
?e:aM oi ea^ions, whcu'in their iMajesties 
ap{i« ar. 

'Tlu- Ollier salutes are — 19 pieces to 
ifif* eoininandcr in chief; 17 to a gene- 
lal; 15 to :it lieuteiiiiiit-geiicral; 13 to 
u major-general ; 11 to a hi igadiei -ge- 
neral. 

The^l^jiiitiat are answered by one 
gun k'5S fr(»ni the body sainted; where 
iroojjs, iS:c. approacli one anullici. 

S A M ATA . See ( ' i i n \ss. 

SAMlilK/lhS {Surnbui^uc, I’V.), an an- 
cient musical instrument of tlie wind 
kind, resembling a (lute, ft probably 
derives ifi> name from Sainbuciis, the 
Kldor lre('; being made of that wood. 

Samui'I I's was also the name of an 
uiKiienl engine of war used hy Marcel- 
hisin besieging S\iacu«o. Plutarch re- 
lates that two ships were required to 
carry it. A minute description of this 
engine may be seen in Polybius. 

SAMPrr, Sn instrument or weapon 
w bicli is used by the inhabitants of the 
island of IJorneo. Tiicy sometimes 
com ei I it into a sort of rross-bow, from 
uliicli they shoot poisoned arrows; at 
olhri’s, into a juNelin; and frequently 
into a bayonet, which they fix at the 
eiul of a firelock. 

S.‘\]\lPC)l)*Vlv, hut. a treasurer or 
cashkeeper. • 

MAND, fine gravel. ^The best sand 
for good mortar, is that whose grain is 
not tun small, and which is clear of the 
earthy particles. Sand found in livers 
is esteemed the best, as having a coarse 
grain, and being free from earth aud 
uuid. Mortar. 

Sand See Bac.s. * 

oANG, i'r. blood. This word is 
Used among the Trench in many senses. 
They say, figuratively, Se battre au pny 


mur san"y to light (as duellists do) uii- 
lil blood is drawn on one side or the 
other: Mrffre an pnr/s a feu ct d 
to conmiit tnery sjjecies of enormity iii 
a countty by litsUi^ynig the human 
race, aud burning tlieir habitations: fie 
/hire la guerre d fen cl d san^, to carry 
on the war with fire and ^wold; or 
w'lthout the least regard to huiuaiiity. 

Sant, /'mV, I’r. a certain state of the 
mind, in which it is not ruflled or agi- 
tated. It also bigniiics cold hlood. 
Hence, // f\i tuc de sinif^ fivid, he killed 
him ill cold blood, or w ithont emotion. 

SAj\(i[A(.‘, a'J’urki.sh dignity, which 
entitles the |;t‘rson, who isin\t>ted with 
it, to ii.ive a hoisis’s tali Ciirried before 
him. The Saiiglac is governor of a 
^pro\iiir«', ;md next in aiUlioiity to the 
Pcglebcrgs, who are viceroys in thut 
country, and iinc the name of Jie^lcr- 
iuil or Hiiih thiy to a niilitia which they 
suppoit at then* own cxpeiice. vSaiigiuc 
also iiHMiis u standard winch is used by 

lIlC 'fill h*.. 

S.ANCjLAXT, Fr. bloody. Combat 
san/*lanf a bloody contest. The Trench 
also say, Injure^ olfcnsc sav^lante, an 
outrageous injury or oifencc. 

S.ANGLK, Fr. a girth. 

iSWfJLT.K, IV*. to gird. 

8AN G U 1 AllY, ( Sftnguinairfiy Fr.) 
one who loves blood, and delights in 
deeds of sanguinary devastation and 
spoil. A sanguinary ctiicf iiiny have 
his name meiiiioned in history, and be 
marked lor extraordinary feats in war, 
but the tradition will only serve to hand 
him down to posterity as an object of 
horror and detestation. 

SANS Culottcy Tr. a revolutionary 
tern^ which was first given by the 
French to the most indigent class of 
the people, and which Uobespl^rre, and 
other furious demagogues, endeavoured 
to convert into an honourable title.— 
It means, literally, a man without 
breeches. 

SANS-ctt/otterie, Fr. the class consist- 
ing of what are called Sa7is Culottes. 

SANs-cM/oHidt’s, Fr. a name given, for 
some time, to the five complementary 
days which were sldded to- the twelve 
months that form the revolutionary 
year of the French Republic. 

SAP, {sapcy Fr.) in sieges, is a trench, 
or an apprq'ich^iade under cover, ten 
or twelve feet broad, when the besieg- 
ers 
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ers coinc near the place, anti the fire | 
from the tiairisuii trows so iLinj^eroiis*, 
that they mo not uhfe to np'piouch mi- 
covei-cd. 

Tlieix; alv several sorts of ^apF : the? 
single, which has only a single paiapet : 
the douhle, luuing one on i\tch side; 
and the flyiiP^ niade wiih raljions, \r. 
In all sapiy traxeiaes arc leU to co\ ti- 
the men. 

Double Sap, (Sape tUmhky Tr.^ Ts» 
that which has two sidt^', ^yid wheie 
the men worL hetwecii two parapets 
The double sap is uiulri tukcn in ni-ios 
of iiiiiiiinent daiigcT. ]3y way of pje- 
cauiioa, a picket or slake, wliicii rises 
from 18 to 30 inches uhtive the hip, 
must be lived in each gabion, tor the 
puiposc of kcepii>git him and upiight, 
when the gabion is filled. A beim uit 
s*niitll path, about seven inches wide, 
must also be leir at the foot of the ca- i 
bion. When tfie gabions luivo been [ 
filled up wiili earth, a ftiscine nuisi he 
laid o*n the borders or eilges of^it, and 
another aliove through wljicli the picket 
or stake is forced, so .is to shuid some 
tiiclies higher titan the gaiiiom After 
this the whole is to be co\orcdwuli 
earth in order to form u parapet, wdiicli 
is sloped tuwaids the ponii of attack. 
A trciich, properly so c.dted, is iilwavs 
from 3 I’VeiicIi, or 4 feet English dtep, 
and 10 to 12 French, or 11 to t:j her 
English broad. Every sp.ras of 
work, which leads by way of coinuiu- 
nication upon these diineiiMons, to a 
fortified place, is c.ilkd a Ircncli: tluit 
which fronts the place, is e iled the 
parallel of place of arms heloiignig to 
the trench, and is u«ed tor the iodu- 
ment or distribution of iroop'’. 'j nc 
articles which arc indi'pensatily iveces- 
»ary to form or work u sap, coinist 
of gabions, sand-biiLis, iron piieli-forks, 
poles with iron }iook«, s^'krN, pick- 
sixes, spade?, iiiiilietN mantelets. The 
chief of a brigade in a sajiniiig party 
or detachment, or tho h-;t'biig Mipper, 
should be pariicuUrly caieful to pre- 
vent every appearance tif r.itoKic.ilion 
among the workmen. For ihe maimer 
in which saps are conducted, see Sap, 
3nd edit. Bomba r. Dim. 

SAP-^pin^t (Stipe volt/rifc, Er.) When 
a flying sup is undertaken, it is not ne- 
cessary to fill up the gabions; these 
are merely conducted upon»the plan or 


scale which the ?ip c:nbrares. Fhing 
Mips aic resorted to accoidiiig to cir- 
eiiiiistaiiees, during the night, and when 
ilic danger of being uitaclvcd is not im- 
meiiiale. 

Hay Sap, (Demi-Supe^) I’r. A 
ticiK'li whieli is sunk by degrees nn.ir 
siane foi lifted place, and (luting itioex- 
eri.!iou of wi.icli, the workiiieu aie 
eoxeved by gabions, sand bag*^, and 
nvintli^ts. d'he diik fence lietweeni 
wo.king ill :i (h'liii oi it df s,i|), and at 
a ttencii, collsi^t^ tn tlieom^ bcitigdone 
HI open d.iy and to a ^considct^tble ew. 
tent, where.is theoriu r accouiplishcd 
Under clr(‘iiuistatices of piruhiir cau- 
tion, and on a veiy coiitmed scule. 
'Ibere are six sotts of ".iijs vi/. 

Slnpfi' Sap, iSapr sijnph\ Fr.) That 
wiii(‘h has a siii>d(^ par.igi t, on account 
of the v.oik bi'i.iu on Oiit? stiL* only. 

Covert'd Sap, {Sope vouvcriCy I'V.) 
Tlu‘ colored sap (oiistsis of a gallery 
that is sunk into the if.it means 
of whieii soida ts may s('(‘teiiy appioacti 
the w’hik lltt y ha\e ordeis tt> surpn4P. 

Sapi:, F/\ I’lic Flench miv 
couniiuude pour hi aapVy to be* i.i orders 
for lhe^ap; ch'v dr Juury uUer t\ la supe^ 
to bvoilitcr .if ilie d iv, to be tjii duty for 
llie s.ip; pousM ?•, r )u till tier la \apCy to for- 
waid, to j',.‘t on with, or conlimie, the 
•*5»p; eoaiu.jiidi'r Ift sapCy to gt\c orders 
for th3 opining or c minicnccnient a 
sup. 

Sipi i;, Vr. 'Ik) s.ip or undtinnine. 

S.picn, I’r. A Slipper. See Sap, 
ill tije 2nil cil.'. of tlie ilUilEU, or 
Ihv M 1 l/C.N.\rn. 

SAPFJ'dbS, {,S,tpe/irs, Fr.) are sol- 
da rs b. luiigniL^ to till* urtilicers or eii- 
gjimi'f!,, wiiii.^c bn->inpss it is wtirk 
at l!u- sap-., and for which they liiivo an 
extraoidinui v p.iy. — A In igade of .wp- 
/•c,"! L'”nci,.lly Ci/ns.'.is of eight men, 
di\ 'di'd c(|ualiy into two pat lies. Whilst 
one of these pirue'i is ad.*aiieiiig the 
sup, the oilu’i' Is itiniiahiiig (he gabions, 
f.isCHies, and ♦tiar iicccssury imple- 
ments; they r(;*ic\e each other ultcr- 
Hiitfly. 

bARAT. The breaking up or elid- 
ing of the r.ii..-., i-,si) culled m India. 

.SAKOKIt, Jal. A Chief, 11 leader. 
bARbS>iA. A wcripnii ot** oflence, 
which was tirst used by tlie Macedo- 
iiidiis, and ufterwMrfk by tlic Grecians. 
It was longer than the iiioderii pike, 
measuring 
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measurmj" iVoni twelvo to fourteen feet 
ill length. I'he .'soldiers that carried 
this \tc;i|)oti were in complete armour, 
and wlu;ii they went into action, tiiey 
wore a shield on their left arms, and 
foiK^ht with the surissa; to the end of 
which v\us attached a sharp culling 
bl'Kic^ made of iron. 'J'he president | 
lanclfet slates, that the inhabitants of ( 
Flanderj^^ u^t'd ihi<s oftiensive weapon, j 
which th^ called gndejihoc. He fur- 1 
thcr adds, that hy means of tins long | 
pike, the Coimts of Artois and 
# Saint Pol, wer^ completely routed and 
ovei turned in a deep ditch or ravin, 
close to Courtray, in 1311. 

SAUK. A small island on the coast 
of Normandy in Prance, subject to 
Great liiituiii. The mutiny act ex- 
tends to that island in various in- , 
btuncos. Seb Mumny Ari-, sect. 78. 

SAJlllAU, P/. A froclv made of! 
coarse linen or Russia duck, such as is I ^ 
general l*y peasants, wagoners * 
and carmen, ike. It moic particularly | 
signilirs a loose coat, nilh a <5uif and I 
cape of a ditfercnr colour. Of iliisdc- ! 
soription are the (X'ats and frot ks of ! 
.our nriillery drivers, and other camp i 

follow (M'S. i 

SARII ASIXP, /V. See llrijsr. 1 

SASCK, Jntl. The moon. I* 

SASH. A mark of ilistinction, which il 

in* the Bririsli service, is ^aicially || 
made of crimson silk for the ollirors, !j 
and of crimson mixed with while cot- || 
ton for the .scijeanr*?. Jt is worn 
round the wyist in most reciimMits; in j: 
some few, particularly in the Highland ;| 
corps, it is thrown across the shoulder. M 
Sashes were originally invented for the i 
convenience and case of wounded o(h- • 
cers, \c. By means of whu'h, (in case ' 
any of them w'ere so badly wounded, as I 
to render them incapable of remaining 
lit their posts,) they might he carried ulF j 
^vith the assistance of two men. They 
are now reduced to a very small si/e, 
nml of course untit foe tlio original pur- 
pose.— Both the sasliF and gorget, iii- 
dppci, must he considered as mere marks ! 
lit' distinction, to point out otlicers on ! 
duty. In some instances tliey are worn | 
tt^etlier : in others, the gorget is laid 
aside, dffid the sush only ^'orn. The 
Briti^i cavalry tit; the sa^h on the right, !| 
the infantry on the left, side. The ij 
sashes for the Imperial army, are made || 


of crimson and gold ; for the Prussian 
army, black silk and silver; the Hano- 
verians, yellow silk ; tlie Portiigueze, 
criin-ion silk, with blue tassels. The 
modem P'reiicii have their sashes made 
of three colours, viz. white, pink, and 
light blue, to correspond witli the na- 
tional Q.ig. Tor order resjiectiiig sashes, 
see .Sash, in Index to the IIegimen- 
lAL Companion. 

SATKJJT'l’K, {Satellite, Fr.) A 
person who attends on another, either 
for his safety, or to be ready to c.\ecute 
his pleusuic. 

SAl'KidATFS, Fr. Certain armed 
men, of whom mention is made in the 
history of Philip Augustus, king of 
France. The word batellilc itself, which 
we frequently hnd in aiicient historians, 
signifies a guard or attendant about the 
pt ison of a prince. It is derived frf/in 
the Latin word sateltes, which comes 
from tlic .Syriac term for a companion. 
The satellites of Philip Augustus were 
men selected from the militia of the 
country, who fouglit on foot and horse- 
back. The servants or batmen who at- 
tended the military knights, when they 
went into action, were likewise called 
satclhles, and f iiiglit in their defence, 
mounted or on foot. 

SA'llSFAC nO V. When an oflicer 
or other person goes out to light witli 
one whom he Ini'* olfended, or by whom 
he has been otlcnded, he is said to give 
or take satisfaction. — lienee to demand 
satisfaction is tautainount to challenge, 
to call to account, &c. 

SA'J’BAPA, (iS«^raptf, Fr.) The chief 
governor of a province in Persia, and 
m other parts of India. These men 
are commonly very rich, cxtiemcly 
haughty, iiiiich addicted to pleasure, 
and generally inhuman. The French 
frequently apply the term satrupe, by 
way of irony, to the understrappers of 
a government. 

SATIIA PY. The jurisdiction or go- 
vernment of a Satrapa. 

SAUCTSSE, 7 ill mining, h a long 

SAUCISSON, J pipe or bag, made of 
cloth well pitched, or sumeiimes of lea- 
ther, of about 1| inch diameter, tilled 
with powder, goin^from the chamber of 
the mine to the entrance of the gallery. 
It is generally placed in a wooden pipe, 
called an anget, to present its growing 
• ^ damp. 
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<3ainp. It sems to give fire to mines, 
caissons, bopib cliests, &c. 

Savcisson, is likewise a kind of 
fascine, longer than the common ones : 
it serves to raise batteries, ai)d to re- 
pair breaches. Saucissons are also used j 
in making epaulemeiits, in stopping pas- | 
sages, and in making traverses over a I 
wet ditch, &c. 

Saucissox de bruloty Fr. A machine 
made use of to set fire to the^different 
, compartments in a fire-ship. 

Saucisson (Tartijice, rr. Saucis- 
> sons used in artificial fire-works. 

SaCcissons volam, Fr. Flying sau- 
cissons : a species of sky-rocket. 

SAUVE-towdMi7e, Fr. A pass. This 
Word among the French signifies not 
^i»nly safe-con duct y but also a letter of 
licence; such as creditors frequently* 
give to individuals ' vho have failed in 
business, &c. 

SAUT, Jnd. An hour. 

SAU'I', Fr. This word is used in 
hydraulics to signify a cOiisideraJ>le full 
of water, such as the fail of Niagai-a, 
ike. 

S\UT, Fr. This word is often used 
among the French, to signi^ that a 
soldier has suddenly risen n-om the 
ranks to the situation of lieutenant or 
captain. We also say, in the same 
sense, to leap ov'er ; hence to leap over 
the heads of older oilicers. I 

SAU rER, Fr. To leap. 

Sau'ilr d r arbor dage^ Fr. To leap 
upon the fleck, or on any part of an 
eiieniy’s ship, for the purpose of board- 
ing her. 

Sauter, Fr. The French also say, 
Fairc sauter un hastioriy to blow up a 
bastion, or cause it to blow up ; Jaire 
muter la cervelle d quelqiCuriy to blow 
a personas brains out, or to lire a pistol, 
at his head. 

Sauter d la GorgCy Fr. A figura- 
tive expression among the French, 
which signifies to rush upon an enemy 
with rage and fury^ 

Sauter un fosse, Fr. To leap a 
ditch or fosse. 

Sauter en selle, Fr. To get. on 
horseback. To jump upon your saddle. 

^ SAUVE-^arde, Fr. Safe-guard. Pro- 
tection. 

Accorder des SAUVE-garder, Fr. To 
grant protections. 

Envoyer une garde en SAUVE-garde, 


Fr. To send out a party for the pur- 
pose of escorting persons, or of protect- 
ing any particular quarter. 

Sauve quipeut! Fr. Let those es- 
cape that can ! This expression is fa- 
miliar to the French in moments of de- 
feat, and great disorder. 

Sauver, Fr. To save. Hence sm*‘ 
ver la vie d quclqiCun, to sai^^^ a per- 
sonas life ; .sourer une viUe.^c. d*entrc 
les mavts dcs enuemiSy to rdicue a toviTl 
out of the enemy’s hands. 

SAW, a dentated steel instrument 
with which wood or niqral is cut by atr 
trition. Each pioneer is provided with 
one. 

SATON, Fr. A kind of course habit 
in which soldiers were formerly clothed 
among the French. 

SAWN, lad. The name of an In- 
dian month, which corresponds with 
July. 

SCABBARD, {Fourrean, Fr.) A 
case commonly made Iff hlsVe’K icuther, 
with a ferrel at the end, in which a 
swurdii* sabre, &c. may be sheathed. 

Bayonet Scar bard. A leathern 
sheath made in a triangular form to 
correspond with the shape of the bay- 
onet. 

2b ScATftjATiD. To punish with the 
scabbard of a bayonet, infantry sol- 
iliers are sometimes scabbarded under 
the sanction of the captains of compa- 
nies, forsl’ght olTouces committed among 
themselves. A comt-rnartial is held in 
the Serjeant’s room or lent, to ascertain 
the culpril^s guilt; it lurung been pre- 
viously left to him to abide by the judg- 
ment of his coiniades, in this manner, 
or to be tried by a regimental court- 
martial. 

ScAiiDARD-^i/^ioTZ. A bmss button 
or hook by which the scabbard is at- 
tached to the frog of the belt. 

The word scabbard has been some- 
times used, in a figurative sense, to dis- 
tinguish those persons who have ob- 
tained rank andTpromotion in the army, 
without seeing much hard service, from 
t^ose who have fought their way through 
all the obstacles of superior interest, 
&c. Hence the favourite expression of 
a decea.sed English general— rise 
by the scabbard, and some by trie sword ! 
Which means more than we are at li- 
berty to illustrate, but which may be 
easily applied to cases in point. 

"5 K SCALADE, 
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iSCAi.ADK, from the French Esca~ 
ladcy a furious attack upon a wall or 
rainpail, cuitrary to form, and with 
no ir^/ulaiity. 'I'his is frequently done 
hy iiitaiis at' ladders, to insult the wall 
by open force. 

.S(,’AliK, u ri;;ht line divided into 
equal parts, representing miles, fathoms, 
jniccs, feel, inches, &c. used in making 
platKs upon paper; giving eaclr line its 
true length, 6cc, See also Hulanccy Es- 
caftiflt'j Ki\ 

SCALFNK, Z'V. A term used in 
j^eomeii v to express a triangle whose 
three hides and Chree angles arc unerpial 
to one another. 

S( ^ A I il i\ ( f -ladders. See li \ n d it u.>. 

StlAlil.OP. any segment of a circle. 

*ro SdALt*. To deprive die hCiiU 
of its niteguincnts. A barbarous cus- 
tom, in praolicc: umong''t the Indian 
warriors, of taking olV the tops of the 
.scalps of the enemies skulls with their 
hair nn j^csei ve them as tro[)hies 

of their victories, and are rewarded by 
their chiefs, aci'ording to the ivKuiiher 
they biing in. In Anieiiea it is \ul- 
garlv called ^^cufpinsi. 

'in S(’AiMlM'Jl, {Esauiqn I'y Vr.) To 
run away proeipitalely. 

SklAltF. See Sash, 

SCAUFd'/r, the prevailing national 
colour for the dress of the Hritish. 'Hie 
artdhuv, and eavalry, are elotlied ehiedy 
in blue: rifle corps in green; and the 
cavaliy for foreign service, in light blue. 

SfATlPR. S<’e hl)icurpe. 

S(.’£N 0( il^A I*11Y , (Scaiographey Fr. 
The representation of a building, town, 
6iv, as it appeal's in prospective or from 
without, uilh all its dimensions and 
shadows. 

8CHRD11LE. An inventory, a list; 
also something referred to by numbers 
or letters ; ns the oaths of the recruit 
and niHgistrate, marked A and i* at the 
end of the mutiny act. 

SCHOOL, (rco?t’, ^Fr.) A house of 
discipline and instructi^m ; a place of 
literary education; an University. It is 
a more general and comprehensive term 
tlaiii college nr academy. The Freiiili 
have made a great distinction on this 
heud with respect to their military in- 
atitiitionar- Thus the gi*caC receptacle 
for military genius was called L'ccolc 
Mifityire de Pans; the military school 


I of Paris; whereas the subordinate 
I places of instruction and the prepara- 
! tory houses, were termed colleges, vi/. 
Colleges de Soreze, Bricniie, Tivon, 
Rebais, Beaumont, Pont-le-voy, Veil- 
dome, Eliiat, Pont-a-Mousson, Tour- 
iion. 

Royal Military School. Sec Col- 
lege. 

The Royal Military School of Pa- 
ri$, ( Kcok Royale Miiitaire de Paria, 
Fr.) Tliis celebrated establishment, 
which so many year.s supplied France 
with superior talents and abilities, and 
to whicn Boiuiparte is indebted for the 
solid ground work of that military 
knowledge that has astonished and con- 
fouiifh'd iMiropc, owes its origin to 
lleiirv 1\’. who first erected a public 
Juiildiiig in Anjou, for the free educa- 
tion of the children of poor nobicmcfi; 
it was calhxl the college of ha EUchc, 
wiienin one hundred young boys of the 
above desf ription were supported, &c. 
at the king's expencc. They were there 
taught ‘iiatm and the liberal arts by the 
.lesiiits; whose leunmig, and aptitude 
at teaching others to learn, have been 
so deservedly admired in every quarter 
of the globe. Tliis order, however, 
having been banished out of France in 
17 ro, by J„ouis XV. under the flimsy 
pretext, that the members interfered 
with the government of the country, 
(wliiJbt all their crimes consisted in be- 
ing too virtuous to countenance the de- 
baucheries of that weak monarch; and 
in being too independent in worldly 
circumstances and religious principles, 
to submit to acts of degr'vdation ;) the 
direction of the college was entrusted 
to the secular priests, and the number 
of students was increased to 350. On 
this occasion it was distinguished by a 
particular mark of roval favour, and 
was called The Royal tollegc. 

In addition to this provincial esta- 
blishment, Louis XV. instituted the 
Royal Military School in the ncighbour- 
bood of Paris, where 250 young lads 
received a regular education under the 
most able masters ; particularly in those 
branches which contributed to military 
knowledge. Duriifg their vacations, 
and at periods of intermission from 
j classical pursuits, they were attended 
{ and instriicred by experienced oiHcers. 
They generally remained Imtil the age 
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of 18, and were, after that, distributed 
among the diifereiit regiments with ap- 
propriate commissions. Tiiey were 
then distinguished by being permitted 
to wear a cross, which was tied to a 
crimson piece of ribon, and Ifung from 
a butlon-liolc in their coat. The cross, 
on one side, represented the figure of 
the Virgin Mary; and on the other, 
there was a tropfiy adorned with three 
fleurs de lis. They had likewise an an- 
nual pension of 200 livres, (about Bl. 
stdrling) which was paid them without 
doduCtiuii, until they obtained the rank 
of captain ; provided they had a certi- 
ficate of good behaviour from the stuff 
or etat major of their corps. They 
received moreover, when they quitted 
the school, a small kitt of linen, a hat, 
sword, and an uniform coat. They were;, 
r^^laccd in the military school by an 
equal number of youths who came from 
the college of l^a Fleche, for that pur- 
pose, at the age of 13 or 14-. 

Both these establishments underv^ent 
a considerable alteration duriiigThead- 
iiiinistration of tlie Count de St. Ger- 
main, in April 1770. This minister 
persuaded Louis XV i. that great public 
benefit might he derived from increasing 
the number of these colleges, and ad- 
mitting youths from t'very class of his 
biibjects. When these alterations took 
place in the Hoyril iVii lit ary .School, all 
the ymiiig men rliat were IB years old 
were incorporated with the regiments of 
gentlemen cadets. These enjoyed all 
the advantages which their predecessors 
hud possessed; with this e\(:eptioii, 
that they did not wear the uniform of 
their corps, nor the cross. Those lads 
that had not reached the period in ques- 
tion, were placed in difl'crcnt qprps, 
and several remained in the military 
school wlio were afterwards provided 
for on another footing. The number 
of young men w'us gradually increased, 
not only by fresh arrivals from Jja 
Fleche, but by the admission of several 
others, for whom a yearly pension was 
paid by their parents. The latter w^ere 
not, however, entitled to any advantage 
or indulgence beyond what was gene- 
rally allowed. 

On the 28tli of March, 1776, the 
king gave directions, that ten colleges 
should be established, over the gates 
of each of which was written— Ca//c^e 


Royal Miiitaire; Royal Military Col- 
legk These Colleges were under the 
immediate care and instruction of the 
Bencdiciine Monks, and other religious 
persons. 

The secretary of stale held the Mmc 
jurisdiction, over these colleges, that he 
possessed over Lu Flet he, and the mili- 
tary school of Paris. 

There weie always 50 at least, and 
never more than 60 youii!: men placed 
for education in cacb of tli<'.->c colleges, 
at the CKpcncc of the King; amounting 
annually per head to *700 livres, uhou| 
30l. sterling. For this sum each stu- 
dent was snp}dled with a blue coat with 
red cuffs, and white hiittons, a blue 
surtoiit or great coat, two while waist- 
coats, two pairs of black breeches, 
twelve shirts, twelve haiulkarrhiefs, six 
cravats, six night caps, > two dressing 
gowns, tw'o hats, two pair||Of shoes, 
combs, and powder-hag. Tliesc articles 
were, in the first install***-*', to he provided 
hy the young inaiiN parents or friends, 
and wJieii he quitted, he was furnished 
with the same articles at the expence of 
thceollege. Travelling e\ peaces, postage 
of letters, ^:c. were defrayed by the* 
patents or friends of tiie different stu- 
dents. The secretary of state/s letter, 
conveying the king's ap))robatioii, was 
the voucher for admission ; hut no child 
could he. received unless he had previ- 
ously learned to wriiu and read. Can- 
didates for adiiiission underwent a 
close t-xaminalion on the very day they 
arrived, and if they were found defi- 
cient ill any of the necessary qualifica- 
tions, they were sent hack to their 
friends, with directions not to return 
! until the year following, provided they 
! got properly mstiucted during that pe- 
riod. ' .No person could he admitted 
who was lame, or otherwise deformed; 
and certain proofs of nobility were to 
he established and given in, as well as 
proofs of properly; vouched for by tw'O 
gentlemen who dived in the neighbour- 
hood of lha applicant, and confirmed 
by the intendaiiC of the province, or hy 
tfie governor. And in order to afford 
the parents ample time lo collect the 
necessary vouchers, the preliminary 
consent of the king was fofDtirded to 
them six months before July*; announ- 
cing that their children might be pre- 
6 K 2 sented 
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scntcd to tin on llie 7th ot’Sep- 

Icmhf-r m\t 

Thv* kiii 5 j;> &Ll^l(^llLh, or those younf; 
laJh tor \vlioiii 700 iivrts were aniiujilly 
paid our privy pur'sc, were tauwliL 
in the Subordinate colleges, ns in the ini- 
litui'Y !>riiool at Paris, every tiling that 
coulil lie useful to a military character, 
besides music and other accomplish- 
iTtCnts. 'I’hey were, moreover, regu- 
larly supplied with foils for fencing, 
and with mathematical and musical iii- 
slruiiicnts. Tn order to excite emula- 
tion, prizes and -rewards wore distri- 
buted uccordinjM to merit; and an al- 
lowance for pocket money was made in 
tliu following manner -‘ jO sols, or lOd. 
English jier month, to each hoy under 
twdvc; and 40 sols, or iiod. to all 
above that age. The royal pensions 
and allowanq^s were paid everv quar- 
ter, comi|^icing on the 1st vt April, 
1776. TIrese payments were regulated 
by specific i;etur^, which w'ere regularly 
forwarded on tne 5tii of encii mojitli 
preceding the cx(ilration of the 
to the secretary at war, and were siguetl 
by the heads or supciiorsof each colh’gc, 
accompanied hy an t:\jict muster-roll of 
all the students, lly ducction of the 
.^ocrelHry at war, c\ cry ^ pccies of ne- 
cessary fuiitllure and utensil that was 
found for Ea I'leciie, and the luditary 
bcivvol of Paris, was distiihiited, in 
equal proportions, arnong tlic subor- 
dinate colleges; a preference, ho\v(,ver, 
was iiniforndy given to flu calls and ne- j 
ccssities of those two ^^tahli^lmu•nts. 
The colleges '^that were appointed to 
pass’the tinal cMiininatmii of srudeiit<, 
recaiicd a double quantity of each ar- 
ticle. 

Every student who was admictod into 
any of tlie subordiimlc co'lcge.^ at eight 
or nine Years old, was uhligrd ti# rcmaiii 
there six years before lie could appe ar 
at the final cxainiiiations; that period 
being thought ncccswiiy to complete hi» 
educittion. With respjet to tluise who 
were entering into theiijitcnth or eleventh 
year, and even those who were oiphuns, 
they were not forced to till the term of 
six years insiiructioii, providtul they had 
already Hcijuired suHicieut knowledge to 
entitle (^^.n to a favourable report froiu 
their suptriors. ‘ 

The king directed that tlie pensions 
for 50 students upon the establUhmeiit, 


should he paid three months in advance 
to the several colleges, for the purpose 
of enabling them to complete the ne- 
I cessarv buildings, &c. Each of those 
students was allowed a small separate 
apartiTien^, with a key to the door. 
They were distributed in a particular 
quarter of the building, that they might 
he moie eusiry attended to; having no 
other communication with the hono- 
rary pensioners, or those who had an 
allowance from their parents, than what 
was absolutely necessary to carry ou 
the public instruction and discipline of 
tlie place. 

Tile college of Bricnne, a small town 
in ('humpaanr, was fixed upon for the 
admission of the young lads whose pen- 
sions were paid by their parents. The 
latter likewise defrayed the expencesof 
Vie journey; but they were entitled to 
the same indeiiiiiilieat ion that was ufter- 
I wards granted to the king's students.-— 
The same rules ami nu lhod of instruc- 
tion w’erc pursueil by tlie riifferenjt col- 
lege isi uider that all the candidates 
miglit be brought together at the same 
lime for examination. This exumiiia- 
ti(jn was mode in the presence of the 
principal, and under inspector of tho 
schools, and of other literary men, who 
wcic appointed hy the secretary of 
stole for that pm pose, ami received 
1'200 livres, or 50l. sterling, ns a grati- 
lication for their attendance, besides 
bo.u’d and lodging at the king's expence. 
The K’ofuourSy or meeting for examina- 
tion, took pl.ice every year, and lasted 
from llu* 1st to the 15 tk of September; 
the original one coinmeiiciqg in Sep- 
tember, 177H. The young men that 
passed the exaininaiion to the full sa- 
tisfaction of these gentlemen, were 
plnced in diiferent regiments, and re- 
ceiveil commissions accordingly. 

The four best informed and most able 
of the young candidates, received pen- 
sions or temporary allowances in the fol- 
low ing raumier: — ^The two lirst got 150 
livres, between 61. ami 71. sterling; and 
the two next 100 livres, equal to 41. odd 
peranuurn, until they were promoted to 
companies. They were further entitled 
to wear the ancient cross of the military 
school. If any of them quitted the ser- 
vice before they iiad obraiiied the above 
rmik of captain, the pension ceased.-*- 
TJicy likc\yi 5 e received^ (in common 
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with all the other students that lett the I chase ot* books, that were equally dis-i 
c-itahliblmient) liOO livici!, betuecu 8l. trihuted ainoii^ the different colleges ; 
and 9l. on ibeir becoming lieutenants | each ol' which had a sepirate library for 
in the army. the convenience and improvement of 

The young men that were nut found die students, 
eiillicieiuly inslriicU'd t.» jiiin 8^ regular The king left it to the discretion of 
corps, asgenrleinen ciuU-is, remained at die different religious orders, to select 
the Collt^e dc ConcoitrUf or c<dlege of such persons, as were best calculated 
cxamuiuiion, until the following year, to undertake the direction of the col- 
when they weic again questioned as to leges, and to chiise the different inus- 

every particular which j-egarded a mill- teis and professors. Ho reserved, how- 

tary education. But, (let their success ci er, to himscif, the power of displac- 

. on tins occasion be what it might,) they ing any of them, if, upon mature and 

ceased to be entitled to tiiosc marks of correct representation they were found 
* distinction and temporary allowances inadequate to the trusb * 

which were given to the first successful The four proie(<sors, belonging to 
candidates. Those boys, who were the colleges in winch the four success 
brought by their parents, and for whom ful candidates at the general exainina* 
a pension was to be paid, lost all pre- tion had been educated, received four 
tensions to the notice of government if golden medals, each worth 150 livrea, 
ti\py failed to give satisfaction at thisP about 61. as a testimony of his Ma- 
final hearing. Proper representations jesty*s approbation. The king’s iike- 
of their incapacity were made by tlieia- ness was on one side of itie fncdal, and 
spector of military schools to the secre- on ihe other was engraved, FrLv de bon 
tary of state, which representations Imlructcur ; the able^ teacher’s prize, 
were formally attested and corrobu- With ^the laudable view of collecting 
rated^ by the opinion uiid judgment of the best and must able masters, various 
the superior of the college of Brienne, rewards were imagined, and occasionally 
in order that an accurate account might distiibuted among the different persons 
be given to his Majesty, and that the employed in the instruction of young 
parents might be otticially directed to beginners. 

send or come for their children. The different vacancies, which occur- 

The superior, or head of each subordi- red in consequence ^ tlie public ex- 
nute college was directed, from the Isl ainination that took |nace once a y^or, 
of July 1778, to send, under cover to were regularly filled up at that periflil. 
tlie secreijuy at war, an effective return I'he secretary of state transmitted to 
of those students that had finished the heads of colleges a list, containing 
their course of education, and were the names of the young men that were 
prepared for examination. An order to succeed. • 

was then issued from the war-office for T^uis XVI. exclusively of the 600 
their attendance at the college of Bri- students who were placed in the differ* 
eniie. cut colleges pursuant to the new regu* 

The heads of colleges were enjoined lations, restored die ancient foundation 
to transmit, annually, to the secritary of La Pl^che, which had originally been 
of the war department, an analysis of established by Henry IV. for the benefit 
the various elementary tracts which of 100 poor hoys, who were of noble 
they liad pei used, accompanied by blood, and whose parents had rendered 
c'oinments and observations thereon, some service to tke state in the civil, 
together with original suggestions of military, or ecclesiastical line. They 
their own. 6000 livres, or 5^501. ster- were educated ajpeording to the bent of 
Jmg, were allowed out of the uiinuai their talents and disposition, and fitted 
revenue of the military school of Paris, to any of those professions; provisions 
for the specific purpose of rewarding and regulations havins been made in 
those writers who jsnould publish the the college of La Fli^che for these, 
best treatises relative to the military purposes, that differed fro»j»the ge« 
education of youth; and when this neral sy stein pursued in the other imli- 
intent was fulfilled, the surplus or the tary colleges. ^ 

sumentirewa^ appropriated to the pur- Those boys, who at 13 or 14 years 

old, 
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^>ld, discovered a partiality to ci\il or ; 
ecclcsiantical I miction', left the subnrdi- j 
Date colleges, and j f'paiu’d tri l^ii Fleche. i 
Thrip iinrriher uas liniitod to five, who ! 
ini‘i;lit aiiiinallv he admitted in coiiac- I 
#]ui'ncc ot an order tor that purpose iVciin ■! 
the M'cnlarv at war; which ordi-r was . 
ohl.niu’d Iw I In ir paii nts, on a roprt- i 
sentation hein^ made to him of their (a- ■ 
Icrits and disposition, coniirmed airl ■ 
voiu’hcd for hy the ii!>prrtor-:ieneird, i 
and hy the heads <ind •>!ij)Ciiors uf tach | 
codeine. 

Aticxtniordinary allowa nre was made | 
\)y the kin*; to dhable these ftml^nts to | 
anjuirc a knowlod*^^ ot law, and to he- ' 
come '.wtpuiiritcd with cnery &p( t ies of , 
throlojiical Iramini!. 

The.se stndeiits were ne\er pennltti'd •' 
to leave <;olh'*;;e under a pret(’xt *•<* sjh- Ii 
in^ their- friorids or parents; h<»vM‘\tT | 
near the residence ol‘ the latter nuiilit t 
Le. ^ ‘I 

The heads o^.superiois of each eol- j 
le^e tiitiistnilted every (Quarter to the .s“- ' 
creliiry of .state for the war dejiuatnjent, 
nnd to the inspo*’tor-i;en<Tal of schools, | 
a minute account of the uelnal state ot i 
the college, and of the progress uhicli ’ 
each student had inadi* in the several ! 
branclu's of edneation. It' any extraoi- | 
dinary oecurrenee hajipeneil, these eoni- ■ 
innriications wei%to he made forthwit.h, | 
and at broken periods, without waitniL; ) 
lor the regular t:\piraiJon of tlint ; 
nionths. They were likewise iiistnictcd , 
toeoiuimiiiicat*' w ilh th(' parents ofsin li ‘ 
chiTtlreii, as w'ere p:ti*l for hv th«m; • 
giving an aecoiint ot ilieir progress, m ; 
edurutimi, and btalnig what they had 
written on th.il suOji c l to the secretary 
of state. 

Th(* inspeeti'i and under in^peetor- 
geiieral went eveiy yar to the diilerent 
colleges, to exaiiiiiie personally into 
every thing tluu concerned ihcinauagc- 
ment of each iasliliilion, and to ieport 
aet'ordingly to his M.iiesty. 

The secretary of star^' for the war de- 
partment was diiectcd/iy the king to be 
present at the niiruiai distnhuiioii of 
|)vi’/cs, wliieh were Li'en in each college, 
In order to give every aid uiul consc- 
fjiienee to these puhlic m \rk» of royal 
Attentioi» 111 case of the secretary’s* 
death or sic'kncsF, the inspeAor-gciieral 
oi' the bchooKs attended for the same well 
judged purpose. 


On the 21st nf January 177(/, the fol- 
lowing regulatmii appeared for the bet- 
ter rnaiiageinent and adv'aniage of the 
st'idents belonging to the royal military 
.school : — 

It wasfordaiiied, that the privilege of 
being rLceiveil .is members of the mili- 
tary orders of Noire Dame, of Mont- 
(‘iirincl, and St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, 
which had been hiiherto given, wdthoiit 
disiinrlion, to all the .stiidcnrs of the 
diffen-nt college^, .should, m future, be 
cori'fideied as the reward of peculiar 
merit, and be rriidercd the means of 
exciting emulation among the gentle- 
men f adds of the royal nnliliiry school 
only. 

'I o this end tlio seciefary of thci war 
deparimeiit was insriiicied to give in a 
I list nf SIX .stiidf'iits wdio should have 
parsed an esamiiiation before the ui- 
spector-gciicral, with a miiuile accoimt 
of iheir progicss in the ditferent arts 
uikI scienccft, as well as of their general 
' uood conduct, luitund disposition, tVc. 
iTOiiitliis iiuiiiker, three were .selected 
hy the grand master, and were made 
knights of the. order, wjtl) permission 
to wenr the cros.s according to pre- 
serihiMi i tih-s and u gulations. All the 
students that were so distinguished re- 
ceived fnun the riveime, or funds of 
the Older, an annual allowance of I0t> 
livros, iqiuil to about l/. Ikv. 2f/. Kiig- 
iisli; winch sum was paid them, exclu- 
sively of the 2(X) livros, or 8/. ()*•. -L/. 
wliieli they got from the royal military 
school, 'rhe’v continued to receive lh<^ 
aiiiinul pension as long as they remameil 
III the service; and if they were under 
the necessity of retiring through sick- 
nes-*, or wouiuL, il was continued to 
tlien^ during their imtiiral lives. 

AVhenever a student, who had been 
placed in a regiment, and was enlitlcdl 
to wear the ero.ss of the royal military 
school, distinguished himself on service 
by some brilliant aeiioii, or gave an ex- 
traordinary proof of militury knowledge, 
he was recommended to the grand mas- 
ter, and on the attestation of the general 
commanding the army, countersigned by 
the secretary at war, he was instantly in- 
vested with the ordtr of St. Lazarus.-— 
Thus the re-nnion of the‘<€ two crosses, 
(which could only happen in cases of 
singular merit, and under the circum- 
stances ali^ady stated) would always 

bear 
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bear undeniable testimony of the ser- lai* marks of disjtlnction, &p. which 
vice rendered by the individiud. The were thereby granted to the newly ad- 
peiiJiion, ill fact, would neither incur the initted. 

suspicion of partiality, by having been The French hud likewise a nianne 
a mere sinecure, nor the honorary mark, school, (ccole tic ^mirinc), which was 

the imputation of undue inflmilice, and kept at the exponce ot government, and 
ill-applied patronage. was regularly attended to, in one of the 

In conseijiieiicc of tlic king’s appr(»ba- departments. There was also a shipj 
lion, tlie fidlorting specilic regul.itiun, distiiiguislied by the name of school, 
relative t«) the orders of Mont-C'armel, ( rco/c^ which was regularly niiUincd and 
and St, Layarus of Jerusalem, was is- eijuippcd for the instruction ol young 
sued on tlie lilst of Jamiarv 1770, by marines. 

• Louis Stanislaus Xavier do Franks, hro- There were several sehciols ot artil- 
ther to his Majesty, and grand master lory, tve/ex cli-strihiited in, 

*of those orders. different parts of iheT kingilom, and 

It was therein stated, that, in future? supported it the public c\p»iu’e. The 
the order of Notre Dame du Mont-C’ar- five piiiicipal ones were at La 
niel should he reserved for such stii- lih’fZy (irt' 7 wh/i\ Stj asbu7’^/i, and i\7’- 
tkiits belonging to the royal military ' 
school, as had been approved of in 
evtry |•(‘spt■ct, eonlbrmaljly to the pre- 
scribed instructions on that heatl, for 
the purpose of lieing admitted knights 
of t^. order. The mark by wliieh they 
were distinguished consisted of a small dinaiy and v'Ntraordinary coiiimissaries 
cross similar to the one uhcafly dc- iKlougfug to llie artillery, ot otlicers 
scribed, which was formerly worn i»y the who had the immediate dirv'Ction ot the 
students. The candidates were obliged Jevclling and pointing pieces ot ord- 
lo prove four degrees of nobility on the nance, and ot voliinti er cadets, 
father's side, and to produce the certi- 'riu.se m liooK wi ie open throughout 
ficatos required by the diHerent col- tliejeai; advimrage being taken ot oc- 

legcs. Three out of the '•ix received eadonal line wa ather (iuring the winter 

the cross, and became entitled, from tin* inontli" to jiiaelise and cyerci.se the r’a- 

day of their adniis''ioii, to an annual al- <lel'^. d iiev were divided into scbools*ol 

lovvance of 1(J0 livrcs, or V/. lU. C//. Lheory, i'ro/e.s* »/r and into schools 

Knglish; which they continued to enj<*\ of practice, ci olvs dc pratique. 
as ioiig as they reiiiuiiied in tlie service, 'The theorelical establishments were 
and alter they quitted it, provided they | for the iimneiliale inst rut^ioii ol all olb- 
retired from the causes already stated, j cers ia.Ion'dng to the tiiginuer and the 
If a knig]iI>of tlie order of Notre Darne : artiliv rv de[»!o tmenf.'s. 
du Moiit St. Carmel did any siniriilar ' Ttie ])r:H'tical schools were open iudls- 
acC of bravt’i'v, or discoverttl talents ot ^ ei iminatclv to all officers and soldua''. 
superior iiiilitary knowledge, on a 4110- 'I'livie wa^ also a parliciilar school to: 

per attestation being produced of the ‘ tin nitnrmatioii of those persons who di- 
sainc, signed b\ tlie general under | r<’< led their attention to niining and sap- 
vvlioia he served, and countersigned by j ping; tliis school was called tjccolr drx 
the minister of war, he became knight ] Sapeurs. ^ The miners’ school. Tlieio 
of the order of St. Lazarus, and by thus was likewise a scln^l cstallishcd at ha 
uniting the two orders, preserved an lu- Fcrc, to which n^ne hut artillery olficcis 
coiitestible proof of the service he had could be adniittt'fl. The students con- 
rendered. sisted of one company, whose nuiiib<T 

This regulation, however, did not in- , never exceeded /i®. They had the rarfk 
terfere with the ancient foi ms and rules 1 of sulj-licutenants, and received ^ 
of the royal military school, as far ^s monthly subsistence, amounting to forty 
they concerned those students who had French livrcs, a little more thffi^l^ !■'»<. 
already been received into two orders. Eiifilisli. 

It only went tq restrict the number of The school at M^zi^res, which wis 
»uch as might lay claim to the particu- established before the additional one at 


pt‘//ran. 

They were under the diMcrion of an 
in*'[M‘(*tov-gcin'ral, who h:i^ tlie rank ol 
a iiciittaianr-gcneral 111 the army. )*'ach 
school v’us supcrmlcmied by three com- 
mandants, and was cnunposed of or- 
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I A F4re, for the exclusive use and ad- 
vantage of the artillery, was calculated 
to receive 30 otHccrs; and those who 
went from La Fere ha4 the rank of se* 
coiid lieutenants, v^ith 60 livres, some- 
thing more than 2l. sterling, as monthly 
subsistence. 

On the 26lh of July 1783, an order 
appeared, by which the king directed, 
that the young gentlemen who, by a 
former regulation could only be admit- 
ted into the royal colleges between the 
ages^of eight and eleven, should be re- 
•ceived from of seven to that of 

ten. Orphans aloiu* could he a^hnittid 
as lute as the full compU tion of twelve 
years. The patents of such childic ii as 
had been approved <jf by his Majesty, 
were, without delay, to send in proofs 
and certificates ol' their nobility; in 
failure whereof, one year after their lU)- 
inination, they were deprived of the 
situation which had been dcsiiucd for 
them. 

No family rouM solicit a letter of ad- 
inissiou for more than one cbiTd at a 
time; and when it was giaiiU-d, no nj»- 
plication could be made in favour ol' 
iiiiotlier child until the first bad com- 
pleted his education, and was piovidcd 
for ill a regiment, or clscwlicre. 

The wisdtmi of this regulation is ma- 
ni^st. It was ruUuinU’d to pi ( vent 
every species of partiality and undue in- 
fluence, and it kept the door open for 
many a iiicritonoiis voutii, that might 
otherwise bcdepiived of the advantages 
of this useful institution. Like every 
other sys(em, however, of that ill-fated 
monarchy, the principles were gradually 
perverted; and whai wa^ intended as a 
general good, became subservient to the 
intrigues of Versailles, the seciet views 
of inspectors and commissaries, and the 
venal pliancy of individuals that acted 
under them. This evil was noi coii- 
fliied to France. Jl has existed, and 
does still exist, in other nations ; let us 
hope tliat the jndicLOLi^ arrangements of 
the military school in England, may 
aigve that infant establishment from an 
early visitation of its baneful and insi- 
dious spirit, ^o strict, indeed, was the 
regulat^^ in France to prevent any mo" 
uopoly of interest or patMnage, that 
particular instructions were issued to 
commissaries to repivir into the different 
provinces in which the several colleges 


stood, and to see that no students were? 
sent to the general examination at 
Bricnne, w'ho had any brother or bro- 
thers under the same establishment. 

It willnatarally strike every observer, 
from these several establishments, which 
were all supported by government, and 
warmly patronized by the different rcign*> 
iiig monarchs in France, that military 
science constituted one of the chief ob^ 
jeets of French policy; and it is only 
bare justice to say, that their encourage- 
ment was flot fruitlesly bestowed. The 
only public military cntahlishments in 
this country, (which may be said to have 
, sound theory and practice for their 
groundworks,) arc the Royjil Academy 
at Woolwich, and the infant iiistitutioit 
of High VVyconibt. The lurks have 
‘a military school, culled the .School for 
the Agemoluns, or young men attached 
to the corps of Janizaries. I'liis in- 
s‘itiition was crealed by Arnurat, for 
tbt' purpose of enuring a certain Aim- 
b('r )U[)crson-» to every possible" hurd- 
‘liip of militarv service. 

I'cncih^ ';00T, ( hole iParmcs^ Vr.) 
Kvi »y Fu ndi legiineiit, tvben in bhr- 
n.ckb or otiarwi^i' couvcuiently <iuai- 
li'rcvl, iae a iM«mi alloilod for the exer- 
of the -m.dl sword, the «padroon, 
j i\c. .Suim ch ver .^4T)eanl or sol- 

j dicr is authoji^^ul lo^i ia h In', comrades, 
and to derive what beiietit he can from 
giv ing lessons abroad. We need scarcely 
add, that sonic internal regulation ot 
tlie kind would be higlily advantageous 
to Jlriti&li otlicers, 

SCI AG K, (hiHsdc Scitfge^ Fr.J saw- 
ing. Wood that is proper to be sawed 
in planks, (*r to be made lit for any us(* 
ill carpentry. 

SCIAGKAPIIV, (Sciugrap/ic, Yr.) 
the profile or section of a building to 
shew the inside thereof. 

8(HE, Fr, a saw, 

SCIENCE, any art or species of 
knowledge; as militaify science, &c. 

S(HENCE of zinr, (Scit^nce de ta 
Guerre^ Yr.) According to the author 
of the Nouz'can Dictionnaire MilitairCf 
the science of war, or the knowledge of 
military tactics up<)n an extensive scale, 
is, perhaps, the most compendious ope- 
ration of the human mind, and de- 
mands the full exercise of all its pow- 
ers. To be equal to die multifarious 
branches T>f this unbounded art, the 
• strictest 
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strictest aUei)tion must be given to mili- | 
tar}r discipline. The best authors, both j 
ancient und modern, must he resorted ! 
to tor inturmation ; and when theiiiiud 
has been well stocked with the sound 
principles of theory, practice and ex- 
perience must follow, in order to con- 
firm what has been carefully selected 
from the tirst authorities, and maturely 
dii];esred. Cuui*age, zeal, prudence, and 
discretion, must liLewise be the con- 
stant companions of those persons who 
would clistinjiiuish themselves in war; 
and it ought never to be forgotten, that 
a scrupulous adherence to morality, a 
rigid ubser\ance of every social duly, 
and a manly subjugation of the many 
passions by which ditforeut men are dit- 
fereiitly agitated, must constitute the 
character of a real warrior. These are 
tjic (lualifications by which the sciciu^* 
of war is dislinguislied from every other 
pursuit in life; and without these qua- 
lihcations, a conqueror can neither be 
called a hero nor an able general, but 
only a lucky soldier. We haven indeed, 
our military colleges and institutions, 
and so liacl the Grecians and the Per- 
sians, not only for the instruction of 
^he privates, but also for the education 
and formation of those individuals who 
were destined to be oflicers. These 
colleges and institutions were under the 
supeniiteudaiice of persons who had 
established their reputation by a know- 
ledge, not only of the theoretical, but 
also of the practical branches of their 
profession. Nobody could be admitted 
m the capacity of master or professor, 
unless he^had previously undergone se- 
veral examinations respecting the sci- 
ence of war, both as to offensive and 
defensive operations. These professors 
were called tacticians, * 

SCIMITAK, (Cimeterre, Fr.) A short 
sword, with a convex edge, more or less 
bicurvated. 

SCIRITES et sguirites, a body of 
cavalry which formerly made part of 
the Macedonian army. The men, who 
chiedy composed it, came from a small 
town in the neighbourhood of I^ceds- 
piun, wrhicli was called Sciros, 

SCITiE, SETIE, Fr, a small 
decked barge with Levant sails. 

SCOPETIN, Fr, a person armed 
with a scopette, which see. 

SiC 'QPETTE, Fr, a fire-arm, resem- 


bling, ill shape and make, a small blun« 
derbuss, w'hicli was formerly used by 
the gens d'armes under *Henry the IVtli 
and Lewis the Xlilth of France. It 
carried from four to five hundred paces. 

SCOKPION, ( Scorpion f Yt.) a sort 
of long thick javelin or arrowy which 
was used among the ancients. For a 
specific description, see Vegetius aiuL 
Justus Lipsius. The G retans are sup- 
posed to have invented the scorpion. 

SCOTLAND, once a kingnom of 
Europe, conipiehe iding ilie north part 
of the ishind of Grear Eritain, and 
hence culled North •Britain. It wfts 
united to Enghuul in the reign of t}ueeii 
Anne, so that both countries, with tlie 
priiicipalitv of Wales, form one nation. 
Ireland has beeit added to tlu-m, during 
the present reign. 

Scotland has tlie sea all sides, ex- 
cept tlie south, on which it js separated 
from Eiiglnnrl. It is about SttO miles 
long, and P)0 broad. Exclusive of (he 
main Uiiul, there areTiboiit 1)00 islands 
ill its^ vicinity. 

There are some laws respecting mili- 
tary matters which are peculiar to Scot- 
land. Ollic^rs and sohliers, fur in- 
stance, can only be (|uarteied there, as 
they might have been quartered by the 
laws in I'orcc in Scotland at the time of 
the uniuii. No officer or soldier, how- 
cv'^eiv is obliged to pay for his lodging, 
when he is regularly billeted, except 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh. 

Carriages are to be furnished there in 
like manner as by the laws in force at 
the union. * 

When any troops, or parties upon 
command, have occasion in their march 
to pass regular ferries in iiicotland, it is 
law fill foi* the commanding officer either 
to pass over with his party us passengers, 
or to hire the ferry boat entirely for 
himself and his party, debarring others 
for that time, in his option. VVhen he 
takes passage for*him.self and party as 
passengers, he is only to pay for him? 
self, and for ^ach person, officer, or 
soldier, under his command, half of 
the ordinary rate payable by single per? 
sons at any such ferry; and when he 
hires the ferry-boat for himself and par- 
ty, he is to pay half of tJir« ordinary 
rate for sftch boat or boats; and in such 
places where there are no regular fer- 
ries, but that all passengers hire boats 
“ 5 L . at 
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at the rates they can agree for, oflicers, 
with or without parties, must agree for 
boats at the rate as other persons do 
in like cases. 

To SCOUR, (Battre d toute volccy 
I'r.) This term is frequently used to 
express the act of firing a quick and 
heavy discharge of ordnance or iiius- 
quetry, for the purpose of dislodging 
an rnerny. Hdice, to scour the van*- 
p.irr, or the covert way. It likewise 
signifies to dear, to drive away, vi^. to « 
scour the sea.s, ecumvr In mn's^ Fr. to 
scour the streets, ecumar ies rwpv; also 
to run about in^ loose desultory man- 
ner, as to scour the country. 

To SCOUll a linCt is to flank it so 
as to see directly along it, that a mus- 
qiict-ball, entering at one end, may fly 
to the 4)ther, leaving no place ot .se- 
curity. t 

SCOURER, the ramrod was so called 
in old limes. It firnuTly made a part 
in the exercise^ of the firelock, as, 
Drato forth your scourer ; Return your 
scourer. • 

SCOUTS, are generally horseincn 
sent out before, and on tlie wings of 
an army, at the distance of a mile or 
tw’O, to discover the enemy, and gi\e 
the general an necouiU of what tlu'V .see. 

SCUAINIASAXRS. According to the 
author of the Nouveau Diclionnaire 
MUitaire, the Scranin.sa\ei» was an otFen- 
sive W'enpon, iiiadv in the- shape of a 
sword, hut not so long. Gregoire <le 
Tours observes, in the ‘21st ehapier of 
ihe fourth book of his history, that 
Tredi^onde cTaused king of 

Austrasia, to be assassinated by two 
clrunken valets, wliu were arinea with 
this w'capon. 

SCHEVV,rE.verow,Fr.) one of the 
mechanical jmwers, which is defined a 
right cylinder cut into a furrowed spiral. 
Wilkins calls it a kind of wedge, that 
is multiplied or continued by a helical 
revolution about a*cyliiidcr, rccehing 
its inoiion, not from^iny stroke, but 
from a vec'tis ot one e«d of it. 

Seui-ws, in gunnery, nie fastci^cd to 
liie cascable of light guns and bowit- 
WTS, by means of an iron bolt, which 
. goes through a socket fixed upon the 
center 4iNinsoni, to etevqce or depress 
the piece with, inster'd of wedges. 

SriiEW of direction, de Point- 
Mge, Fr.)' The screw^of direction, used 


in the artillery, is formed, of a brass ho- 
rizontal roller, placed between the two 
cheeks of the carriage. The trunnion^ 
of the roller move upon two vertical 
iron pivots, which are fixed against the 
iultnor s?dc^ of the cheeks. By means 
of this screw, the direction of pieces is 
cither r.iiscd, »>r lowered, with a regular 
movement, and in the smallest space. 

The .crew of direction, or Vis de 
Poinfagr, is equally used for howitzers 
as well as for heavy pieces of ordnance. 

[ It has heen m vented by the French, and 
serves in lieu of the Coins d CremaiU 
the, or indented coins. 

Lock S(.ui,\YS, small screws which 
are attached to the lock of a musquet. 

SCULL, ( petit baieuUy Fr.) A small 
boat. 

^CULLCAr.-See Helmet. 

SCIJIJ/ER, (Bateau d un 
I'r.) A small boat with one man or a 
boy to row it. 

.Scurvy, (Seorlmtf Fr.) a disease 
; to which soldiers and seamen are«pecu- 
[| h.irly dkposcil, from eating salted meat 
I and drinking had water, A'c.&c. 

1 S(TJTE or Canot, Fr. any small boat 
I which is used in navigation for the ac- 
’ Ctimmodation of a ship. 

JiCUTUM, the Latin w'ord for a 
liiicklcror a shield, \Vitli which the Ro- 
luau soldiers were Ibrmerlv armed. — 
It also signified a target. The scutum 
didbi'cd from tlie clypcus, in as much 
that the fonucr was oval and the latter 
round. That which was used nmong 
the Grecians, was sometimes round,, at 
others .square, and not unfrequehtly 
1 oval. The scutum, or buckler, which 
the Jjaceda’iDonians used, was so large, 
that the dead and wounded were car- 
ried, on it. 

SEA-BOAT, commonly called Life-- 
hoatf a floating vessel of a particnlar 
{ construction, made for the prescnatioii 
'■ of persons. 

j The iiew-int^ented life-boat was 
' built by Mr. Tow'ill, of Teignmouth, in 
Devonshire. It is considered bv those 
who have tried experiments with it, to 
be well calculated to answer the pur- 
pose it is intended for. She is buoyed 
up by ei'j;ht cases* four on each side, 
water tight, and independent of each 
other, ^^'hen men are saved from a 
wreck and landed, the bpat may return, 
and some ions of goodk may ^ put in 

the 
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tlie cases, if the sea will admit of their 
being tdkeu Qut of tiie wrecked vessel. 
Ill a storm the boat is dismantled, and 
rowed by 14 men, who are all fastened 
to their seats. As the sea breaks into 
the boat, it immediately runs out at her 
stern ports, it is impossible to sink 
her. She has fourteen life-lines, the 
ends of which float with cork, by which 
lueii that are washed off the wreck may 
hold, before they can be taken into tlie 
boat. She brings before the w'ind, or 
nearly so, upwards of one hundred men 
at a time from the wreck. She is as 
manageable with sails as any other 
boat of her size. The rudder is on a 
new principle. She has fourteen grap- 
lings for a wreck, a room ten feet wide, 
water tight, with copper ventrilators.-^ 
The whole of her construction is entire^ 
iy^new. 

SEARCHER, an instrument used by 
the founders to discover any flaws in the 
bore of cannon, See. See Proof. 

To SEASON, {AccHmatcry Pr^) In a 
military .sense, to accustom, to enure. 
Sohliei s are frequently sent to Gibraltar 
in order lo he seasoaed fur a hot cli- 
mate. 

Sr.tsdVFD TroopSy troops that have 
been accustomed to climate, and are not 
•■o liable to become the victims of any 
eadeiiiical disorder, as raw men must 
tuiavoiclably be. Tlie French use the 
word acclbmtcr, to get accustomed to 
a chancje of climate. Hence troupes ao 
cUmatecSf troops that hu\e been sea- 
soned. 

SJiAT of War, the country in uhich 
war is carwiiig on. 

SECANT, (sicant€jYr^ a line which 
cuts another, or divides it into two 
parts. • 

SiiCANT of an archy in Irigoiiometry, 
is a right line drawn from the center 
of the circle to the extremity of the tan- 
gent. 

Slcant of an angle. Supposing an 
angle to be teriiiiiiated by abase that is 
perpendicular to one of the sides, and 
tliat the smallest side of the angle be 
taken for the radius or whole sinus, the ; 
greatest of the two sides of that angle 
will be its secant* * 

SECOND, ( second , the next in 
order to the Jirst, The ordinal of two. 
The next in dignity, place, or station. 
The French use the word seewidj In mi- 


litary matters, somewhat different from 
the English, viz. 

Compagnie en Skcond, Fr, this lite- 
rally means seqond company, but ac- 
cording to the old French r^ulatioiis it 
sigiiifies a company which consists of 
half the number of men, that other com^ 
panics arc composed of. This was how- 
ever, applied to the cavaliyr only. 

CapUainc en Siicond ou refonne, en 
pied, or Lieuienant en Secok d, ditto, Fr, 
are ofllcers whose companies have bcea 
reduced, but who do duty in others, and 
arc destined to fill up first vacancies^ 
Webave borrowed the expresbioi], and 
say, 7(1 he seconded. 

When an oflicer is seconded, he re- 
mains upon full pay, his rank goes on, 
and he may purenase the next vacant 
Slop, without being obliged to memorial 
in the manner that a liAf-pay olbCer 
must. Siiould the latter have taken a 
difference, he will find much diflicuUy 
in getting upon full ^ay, ami he can 
only avail himself of his standing in the 
army dhen the last object is ucoom- 
plished. So that a seconded oilicer stands; 
in a more favourable light. lie is be- 
sides likely to be appointed to the va- 
cant commission of the regiment iti 
which he is seconded. 

Prendre pour sonSneoNO, Fr, to take 
for a second. ^ 

Lcs StcoNDS de cM et d* autre sc 
sont tuts, Fr. both the seconds were kill- 
ed, or the seconds on each side killed one 
another. It was very usual among the 
French for the seconds 4o make com* 
nion cause with their principals, and t6 
fight upon the decease of the former.— 
The practice is out of date. 

7b Si.coND, (seconder, Fr.) to aid or 
assist, to support. 

Slcond covert^zoay, that beyond the 
second ditch. See Fortification. * 

Second ditch, that made on the out- 
side of the glacis, \^'heii the ground is 
lo\v, and there is plenty of water. See 
Fortification.* 

Second F/«nc,*Fr, See Flank oblique 
in FonririCATio.v. 

Le Second, Fr, the second beat of 
the drum, when troops are to move.— 
See la Genirale, ^ 

SECONDE, Fr, A thrust*in fen- 
cing, whicli is delivered at the outside 
of the body beneath the ann, with the 
nails dowiiwaid. 

5L2 SECOURABLE, 
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SKCOURABI-iE, Fr. time may be re- 
lieved) or have suceourb thniwri in. The 
French say of’ a fortified place, which is 
invested at all points; or so blockaded) 
that there is neither egress nor ingress, 
qiCvUv ti^nt pas sccmtrahhy that it can- 
not be relieved, or have succours thrown 
in. 

SF.COURIR une place, Fr. to throw 
succours into a besieged town or place, 
[t sometimes signifies to force an in- 
vesting or attacking army to raise the 
siege, 

SK(!OURS, JR:. See Succour. 

SECRECY, a quality of the mind, by 
which incii are enabled to keep to them- 
selves anything reposed in trust, or de- 
signs intended for execution. In the 
second volume of Polybius, page 184 , 
the followingisensible observations oc- 
cur oil this head : 

Among the many precautions to 
which a cuinmander should attend, the 
first is that of observing secrecy. That 
neither the joy which springs t\om an 
unexpected prospect of success, nor vet 
the dread of a niiscarriuge, that neither 
irieinlsliip nor nirection may prevail iij>- 
on him, to communicate his design to 
any persons, except to those alone with- 
out whose assistante it cannot be car- 
ried into execution: and not even to 
thuse, till the lime in which their ser- 
vices arc severally required, obliges him 
to disclose it. Nor is it necessary only, 
that the tougue be silent, but much 
more, that the mind also make not any 
t 1 iscovei*y. Fftr it has often happened, 
that men who have carefully restrained 
themselves from speaking, have some- 
times, by their coimteiiance alone, and 
sometimes by tlieir actions, very clearly 
niaiiifcbtcd tlicir designs." 

Jii militaiy ceconoiiiy, this quality 
is peculiarly requisite. It signifies fide- 
lity to a secret; taciturnity inviolate; 
close silence. Olhters, in particular, 
sliouid be well aware o^' the imnortance 
of it, as the divulging ^f what hns been 
confidentially ^‘lm*us^ed to them, espe- 
c«illv on expeditions, might render the 
whole prqii'Ct abortive. The slightest 
devialion from it is \ery justly consi- 
fioied an**? breach of honour, us scanda- 
lous conduct, uiibecoiniiu: art officer and 
a gentleman. In oilicial mutters, the 
person, so offending, is liable to the se- 
verest punisliment and penalty. 


The following authentic anecdote 
cannot be uninteresting to a military 
reader ; 

A lieutenant in the Prussian service 
having iuOTatiated himself into the con- 
fidence of the late king of Prussia, (when 
he was crowned prince of Prussia,) Fre- 
derick the Great sent for him, and ac- 
costed him in the following manner : 

"Sir, I am very happy that my nephew 
has made so discreet a choice, as that of 
selecting you for his friend ; but there is 
a mutter m which you may oblige me es- 
sentially; and tluit is, to make me ac- 
uainted with the particulars of his con- 
uct. I'liis will gratify me much, and 
I will take care of your promotion.’^ 
The lieutenant bowed very respect- 
fully, and nobly rejilied, “ I am sensi- 
We to your majestv's luark <if approba- 
tion; but it would be dishonourable, 
and, of course, it is impossible, for me 
to betray the prince’s secrets.” He was 
then retiriiiir, when old Frederick, in an 
altered, tone of voice, exclaimed, 

“ Mr. lieutenant! as you do not 
know how to oblige me, [ will now 
teach you to obey me. To Spandau !” 

The young oflicer was immediately 
secured, and confined in a prison of 
that name, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Bei'liri. 

Wc lament, that so great a man 
should have tarnished the splendour of 
fiis character, by descending into the 
low temper of a prying courtier. 

SECRET, (Secret, Fr.) Under this 
vvord may be considered the caution and 
circumspection wdiich every good gene- 
ral should obsen^e during a ^campaign ; 
the feints lie may think proper to make 
for the purpose of covering a projected 
attack; and the various stratagems to 
which he may resort to keep his own in- 
tentions concealed, and to get at those 
of others. 

Secret, kept hidden, not revealed.-^ 
Hence secret expedition, sec ret enter- 
prize, &c. Secret articles of a treaty, 
being the correlative words to patent 
articles. 

Secret, Fr. The French use this 
word ill the sauig seiisc that we do, 
which signifies figuratively, a certain 
skill or aptitude in one gencial, to dis- 
cover and penetrate into the latent de- 
signs of a neither, who iiiuy be oppc'sed 
to him. This also holds ^ood in poli- 
• tics. 
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lies. Hence, h plus grand secret de I 
rort militaire et de la politique^ est de j 
satoir bien etudier^ et bien pend very les 
actions et les desseins de sou adversuire; 
the greatest secret in war, as^ AveU as 
in politics, consists in being able to study, 
with corrt'ctncbs, and to penetrate, with 
certainty, not only the actions, but also 
the designs, of an adversary. 

Sec KM’, Fr. the spot chosen by the 
captain of a fire-ship to apply the sau- 
cisson of communication. 

Secret Kxpedition. Those are often 
called such, which in fact ai*e known to 
the enemy before they are put into ex- 
ecution ; they should never be commu- 
nicated to any other than the comman- 
der of the troops, and the first naval 
oilicer, until they are in absolute rea- 
dyicss to act, and but a few hours be^ 
fore the enterpriee is put in execution: 
no oiHcer being allowed to open his in- 
structions until he is either at his de- 
stination, or at sea. See Expedition. 

SECRETAIRE, Fr, the clcik bt- 
longing to the Swiss regiments in the old 
Trench service was so called. He acted 
likewise as quarter-muster serjeant and 
was styled musterschrkher. 

Skcrktaire geniral d'artiUeriey Fr. 
a place of trust, which, during the French 
iiionarcliy, was in the nomination of the 
grand master. 

SECRETARY at W'r/r, (secretaire 
de. guerrCy Fr.) the first civil oilicer next 
to the minister of the war department. 
All military mutters that are of a pecu- 
niary nature, rest with the secretary at 
war. 

^Secretaries at War, 

March 24tii, 1701, Right lion. I.ord 
Barrington, Right Hon. Charles Town- 
^hend. • • 

February S7th, 1763, Right Hon. 
Welbore Ellis, Hate Lord Mendip). 

July 2i)th, 176o, Lord Barrington. 

June, 1778, Charles Jenkinson, now 
Eiirl of Liverpool. 

May 30th, 1782, Right Hon, T. Town- 
fibend, late Lord $ydnev. 

July 10th, 1782, Sir 0. Yonge, Bart. 
fC. B. 

April 9th, 1783, Jlight lion. R. Fitz- 
patrick. 

Jan. 6th, 1784, Right Hon. Sir G. 
Yonge, Bart. K. B. 

July 11th, 1794, Right Hon, William 
Windham. • 
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Feb. 20th, 1801, Right Hon. Charles 
Y,orke. 

June, 1802, Mr. Bragge. 

In 1803, Right Hon. W'illiam Dun* 
das. 

Military Secretary, at the horse 
guards, a confidential person, who is at- 
tached to t)ie commander in chief of 
the British forces, and who does the 
oificiul business of the army, as faf a$ 
respects the rank and precedence of 
ollicers, &c. It is his duty to receive 
communications, memorials, and othet 
documents nppertaiiiiDg to the execu* 
tive branches of the service, and to lay 
them before the commander in cliief, 
without favour or aflecMon. He hus 
also fixed days and hours for the recep- 
tion of military men ; whose cases he 
listens to with rantluur, and to whom 
ho behaves with the becofnhig firmness 
of a soldier, without deviating from the 
conciliating manners of a gentlemuii.— 
A military secrctary*should be well 
\ersed in every sort of military reading, 
thiiroughly conversant u ith every spty 
cics of military duty, and capaule of 
the most ready comliination of theory 
and practice. All memorials, ike. to be 
addressed for the cunmiander in chiei^ 
are to be sent under cover to his public 
I or otlicial secretary, at the commander 
ill chief^s olhee, Horse Guards. ^ 

Si’.eiii.TAUY and aidrdc-campy the con- 
fidential aid-de-caiiip of a commander 
ill rhief, or general officer, is usually so 
called. 

Sreiir.TARY ^ StmtCf (secretaire 
d'etaty Fr.) This officer, indc}>cndent 
! of Ills civil capacity, has so far an inti- 
! mate eoimexion with the adniiiiistration 
of the army, that many of its essential 
branches must necessarily pass through 
him. It is his duty, in particular, rxi lay 
before tiie king the names of all per^on^ 
recommended to hold commissions in 
the militia. He^inust likewise cause 
copies of the several qualifications, 
which have be^ transmitted to him by 
the clerks of tne peace, or their depu- 
ties, to be annually laid before both 
houses of parliament. This clause, we 
believe, has lately been dispensed with, 
as well as a foregoing one, v^iph enacts, 
that the clerk of the peace of every 
county, riding, and place, shall enter 
the qualifications transmitted to him 
upon a roll, and shall cause to in- 
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serted in the London Gazette, the dates 
of the commissions, and names and 
rank of the offiaTs, together with the 
mimes of the othcers in xvliose room 
tlicy arc appointed; in like manner os 
commisbioas in the army are published 
iVoin the war-oUice. The cxpence of 
such insertion, in the Ga/ctle, for each 
commission, is likewise directed to be 
charged to the treasurer of the coun- 
ty, 1 ‘itling, or place. Tor particulaia, 
see the last edition of Regimentul Com- 
panion. 

, To SECREl'E, to hide ; to keep pri- 
vate;’ to harbouf; to conceal, isce . — 
ISy the Articles of War it is provided, 
that if any person shall harbour, con- 
ceal, or assist any deserter from his 
MajestVs service, knowing Inin to be 
such, the person, so oflfiiding, shall for- 
feit, for everytsuch oflcnce, tiie auiu of 
five pounds. 

SECTION, (section^ Tr.) from the 
Latin word which is derived from 
seen, to cut, a part of a thing divided, 
or the division itself. Such particularly 
are the subdivisions of a chapter, calletl 
also paragraphs and articles. Sometimes 
we Und the term section divided into 
articles; us in the Articles of War. I’hc 
Rulee and Regulations for the discipline 
of tlie British army, are divided into 
arts, and each part subdivided into 
eads or sections of explanation. So 
that when an ofiiccr reads the higher 
tactics under Battalion and Line, and 
wants any specific cx()laiiation, he must 
lefci* to the sctjtion. The Drill, or in- 
struction of the, recruit, is explained in 
forty sections, whicii constitute the 1st 
part. The instruction and various 
operations of the Company arc explain- 
ed in 26fi sections, wtiicli form the 2d 
part. 

Tihc several operations, &c. which be- 
long to u battalion when it acts singly, 
or ill line with others, are explained m 
108 sections, which torin the .Sd part. 
And the principal circumstanceb rela- 
tive to the movements «f a considera- 
ble line, are explained in S2 sections, 
wifich constitute the 4rh part, or the 
line. Ail of which have been compiled 
and arranged \^irh much skill ana ac- 
curacy b^f ticnerai Sir David Jlundas. 

Sectiok, (bcctwiiy Fr.) a certain pro- 
pprtion of a baiudion or company, 
when it is told olY for iiiilitury move- 


menCs and evolutions. It is stated in 
the Rules and Regulations, that a 
section should never be less than five 
files. This rule, hox^cver, is not al)- 
solutc, as ue find in another part of the 
Regulations,' that a section may consist 
of four iilcs. This relates to the infan- 
try; the cm airy ib not told off into sec- 
tions, but into ranks by tlirec’s. The 
I'rtnch use the word section for the 
same purpose; but tlicir sections are 
stronger than ours. We generally di- 
vide a company into two sub-divisions, 
and each sub-divibion into two sections; 
and for the convenience of marching 
througli narrow ground, these sections 
arc frequently reduced to three or even 
two files in front. The French form their 
companies into platoons, and divide 
t^ieir platoons into two sections, so that 
their sections arc equal to our subdivi- 
sions. 

SECTOR, (sLCfcttr, Fr.) a mathema- 
tical instrument of great use in finding 
the proportion between quaniilies of the 
huiiie kiiid, as between lines and lines, 
sill faces and surfaces, &c. for which rea- 
son the French call it tiie compass of 
proporli'jn. 

The great advantage of the sector, 
above common scales, icc. is, that it is 
adapted to all radii, and all scales. The 
sector is founded on the fourth propo- 
sition of the sixtli book of Euclid. The 
sector consists of two equal legs, or 
rules of brass, &c. riveted together, 
but so as to move easily on the i ivet ; 
on the faces of the instrument are 
placed several lines; the principal of 
which arc, the line of equal parts, line 
of chords, line of sines, line ut tangents, 
line of secants, and line of polygons. 

Tu, SECURE, in a military sense, to 
preserve, to keep, to make certain ; as 
to secure a place, to secure a conquest. 
In tlie management of the firelock, it 
signifies to bring it to a certain position, 
by which the locks are secured against 
rain. Hence. 

SECURE arm! a word of com- 
mand which is given to troops who are 
under arms in wet weatluT. To bring 
your firelock to lire securib; 1st. throw 
your right hand briskly np, and place it 
under the cock, keeping the piece steady 
in the same position. 

2d. Quit tW butt with jbe left hand, 
and seii^e tln» firelock with itat tlie sweU, 

bringing 
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bringing the elbow close down upon 
the lock ; the right hand kept fust in 
this motion, and the piece still upright* 

Sd. Quit the right hand, and bring 
it down j'oiir right side, thrn^\ing the 
firelock nimbly down to these£iire; the 
left hand in a line with tiic wuist^helt. 
In order to shoulder from the sernre, 
you must 1st, bring the firelock i/p ton* 
perpendiculur line, seizing it with the 
right hand under the codk. 

Qd. Quit the left hand, and place it 
strong upon the butt, 

» 3d. Quit the right hand, and bring 

it smartly down the right side, 

StcuKK armSf now forms a part of 
tlie new muiiual. 

SECUTORrS, or Srguutores, a cor- 
tain class of gladiators, {imoug the an- 
cient Romans, who, being armed witlib 
a helmet, a shield, and a sword^ or a 
leaden mace, encountered the retiarii. 
'I’he latter stood always upqii the defen- 
sive, and only watched an opportunity 
to throw a net over their antagonist, in 
order to destroy liim with a pitcli-fork ; 
which was the only weapon tiie Ketiurii 
used. 

Sfdentaire, Fr, Stationary, 

Troupes SeJentaireSf Fr. Stationary 
troops. Thus the national guards in 
France, who do duty in the several 
garrison towns, are culled gardes natu- 
onales sedentairesy in contradiction to 
i’oUmnts mobileSy or moveable columns. 
The latter are sometimes called, troupes 
r7i aefivite, troops on service. 

SEDITION, revolt e, evirufr, 
Fr.) Mutiny, strife, popular tumult, uji- 
roar. • 

Solon, the celebrated lawgiver among 
the ancients, made a rule which_ren- 
(lered all persons infamous who stood 
neuter in a sedition. This good and 
wise man thought, indeed, that no in- 
dividual ought to be insensible with re- 
gard to his country, nor value himself 
on providing for nis own security, by 
refusing to share the distresses of the 
public ; but in the defence of a just 
cause, he judged that a good citizen 
'should bravely run all hazards, rather 
than remain an inactive spectator. 

SEER, Ind, A weight nearly equal 
to a pound. 

SEF^SAR, IniL The dewy season. 
SEEARISH, Ind, A recommen- 
dation. • 


SEEPEEVA, J7id. A: triangle to 
which culprits are tied to be flogged. 

SEFFY, hid, A dynasty of Persia. 

SEGBANS. Horsemen among the 
Turks, wlio have care of the baggage 
belonging to cavalry regiments. 

•SEGMENT, a Hgure contained be- 
tween a chord and an arch of the circle, 
or so much of the circle as is cut off by 
that chord. 

SEJA, Tvd. A fenced terrace. 

SRILLURE, {SillagCy cau, houageou 
oniuvhc, Fr.) Terms used among the 
French to express the^vay a ship makesf 
it corresponds with oiir naval word 
Wakey which is also called Euht, 

SEJOIJR, Er. A haltnig day ;^sucIl 
as is usually markerl out by the secre- 
tary at war, when troops are on their 
march in the interior of a country ; or 
by.tlic general of an art/ly, when they 
are in the field. In a naval sense, it 
signifies the time that a ship remains in 
port, • 

SEIN, Fr. In the midst. The 
French say figuratively, porter la guerre 
dam le seiii d'un Toyauwc\ to carry a 
war into the heart of a kingdom. An, 
sein de srs soldats ; in the midst of his 
soldiers. 

MEING "Manuely Fr. Sign manual. 

SFJy, b'r. Salt. Before the revolu- 
tion of 1730, the French troops were 
allowed a sperifir quantity of salt, wH^ch 
was regularly accounted for at the back 
of the muster-rolls. 

ScL, Fr. The salt used, in the ar- 
tillery is lixivial,, and of 9 fixed quality. 
It is extracted from saltpetre, and must 
be thoroughly washed, us no saltpcti^ 
can be good which has the least saline or 
greasy particle about it. 

SELF, {Soi-mime, Fr.) One’s own 
person. 

SvL^-conJident, See VANtry. • 

Szi.i -sufficient. See Vanity, 

SJiLFlSllNESS^ A narrow, mean, 
and unmanly regard for one’s own in- 
terest only; tp quality incompatible 
with the fine fcdiiigs and the high no- 
tions of an odicer. 

SELtCTAR. A Turkish sabre. ^ 

SELION, (Sillony Fr.) A ridge of 
land which lies between two furrows. 

To-SEL^. To dispose of for a price. 

To SELL cut, a term generally used 
when an officer is permuted to retire 
from the smire; selling or disposing 
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of com mission or commissions. It 
is the word corrclathc to Awv in. Ol- 
ficcrs ijave |)Uicli<i.-:cd or bought, 
ure allowed to seli. But miudi 

depends uptiii the interest or good luck 
of the iminiduaJ, with respect to the 
advantages whirli are derived from this 
trathek. ft sometimes happens, that 
an othcer, who has only perhaps bought 
one commission, and has risen to the 
top f)f the regiment, is permitred to 
get the aggregate value of all the step>; 
and he is forturiate indeed, if the step 
he purchased was the iir^r, and conse- 
quently the ch(5dpest. iluring the ad- 
jninistratiun of his Ri*yal lUghneas the 
Duke of York, a great check has been 
put to the enormous abuses wlneh »verc 
practised at the beginning of the late war. 
But it will require more than llerculeun 
laUmr to l^ep this military Augean 
stable clean, so long as the system of 
luirgain and sale prevails. 

To SLLi. at llc^ulutioH. To re- 
ceive the regulated price of a comini.s- 
sion. — A coniini^sioii is somelyiies al- 
lowed to be sold at the Wegulation for 
the benefit of an iiulividual, whose 
children have fallen in the service ; and 
Xt soructimes luqipiM'.s, that individuals 
arc obliged to (|'.Mt the arniy vvitliout 
being able to take ad vantage of the 
market. Thus some oiiieersat thecom- 
uieiiceineiit of the present war, were 
ordered by his Majesty to refiie fraiii 
the service, taking ilu- regulated prices 
of their several eomniissious,on account 
of their political opinions. 

SKLJ iA imperaiorid vet castrc7isis. A 
chair of stale, made of carved ivory, 
which the liuinan generals used in the 
^ield, and which was afterwards con- 
certed into the Imperial throne. 

SETilJil, Fr, A saddle. — See Boute^ 

salle. 

Selle rascy Fr. A saddle without 
,il bow. 

Sei.'LE d ar^on, Fr. A lam-saddle. 

SEMBLAULKS, 4)’. In geometry, 
similar, alike, e((ual.* fins term is ap- 
plied to any two figines, the sides of 
yiiie of whicli corresptmd with the sides 
pf the other, luid Tire always in the same 
ratio. So that semhluble or alike, 
only iirdlfms in tliis sense equal. Two 
cirpleg, though unequal ih their sizes, 
may ^ill bv^ idike, tliat is, their several 
parts may agree according to a certain 
1 ratio;. 


Les SE]iIELLFS, Fr. The axle- 
trees belonging to the carriage of a 

SEMESTRE, Fr. This word lite- 
rally signifies u term of six months; 
hut it is generally understood toexpress 
any teiin of leave of absence w'hich i.s 
granted to ofiieers or ' soldiers. With 
respect to the latter, it means fur- 
lough. 

SEMESTJJIER, Fr. This term 
comes from the word Se?nesl7'e, and 
signifies tlie person who has leave of 
absence, or who goes on furlough. 

SEMICIRC.’LE, part of a circle di- 
vided by the diaint-ter. 

SEMIDJAMETER, half of the line 
which divides a circle into two equal 
part 

.SEMIORDTNATE. .1 line drawn at 
right angles to he bisected by ^-he avis, 
and extemling from one side of the sec- 
tion to the other. 

SEX AU, Fr. A small skiflV or tender, 
cairn luted for quick sailing. 

SEIn:]^X'KAL, Fr. This is the most 
ancient of all the titles or dignitie.s 
vvliich were attached to tho.se mdivi- 
dwals that undertook tl‘.e command of 
armies, when the Kings of France, be- 
longing to the second race, ceased to 
go in person. The &7icckal was se- 
lected by the .soveieign from among 
those vassal.^ and subjects, who were 
highest in ntihiliry, and were most dis- 
tinguished for their rank, wealth and 
taleiiLs. The title of grand SiHCc/ial of 
I'rance was first created by Lotjiarius, 
in <>38, and conferred upon GeoflFrey, 
count of Anjou, surmunejl G7isef:m^ 
nelte. This rank or situation, conti- 
nued to be attached to the title of 
Copnt of Anjou, until the reign of 
Philip Augustus, in whom it was ex- 
tinguished when he ascended the throne 
of France, in 1131. I'hc grand se- 
jH-ehal likewise exercised the functions 
of Jjord Steward of the KingSi house- 
hold; having under him several subor- 
dinate senechals, who also held places 
of considerable trust. These were 
called Se7iechaux (le France^ or Sene- 
chals of France. 

SENECHALEV Fr. The seueschars 
wife or lady. 

STL’i^S-dissui-dessous, Fr. Topsy- 
turvy, ' 

Scn&k. 
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^j^^n^devanUderrQre^ Fr, Wrong 
waj. 

SENIORITY, in military matters, 
is the difference of time betwixt the 
raising of two regiments, whereby the 
one is said to be so much senior to tlie 
other. All regiments take place ac- 
cording to seniority. The diderence of 
time betwixt the dates of two commis- 
sions, makes the one senior to the 
other; and all ollicers of the same 
rank, roll by the seniority of their com- 
missions. 

The seniority of a regiment or batta- 
lion supersedes the standing of an indi- 
vidual in the armv, being wholly dis- 
tinct from each oilier witli respect to 
rank. A regiment, for instance, may 
have three battalions, and be thus com- 
manded ; — 1st biutalion by a niajorf 
general, ^d batlulion by a lieutenant- 
general, and the third a^ain by a full 
general; or to make the case as it 
reidlv existed during the late war, the 
lirst sfiifl second battalions shall be coni- 
nmuded by a major-general aiifl a lieu- 
tenant-general, the latter having the 
youngest battalion. Should the second 
battalion be reduced, the senior olheer 
with I'esfiect to rank in the army, goes 
to the right about, and the junior re- 
mains full I’oloiiel of the standing bat- 
lalioii. It must likewise be observed, 
that in the line of battle, ollicers are 
posted according the seniority of their 
regiments. So that, in the case ad- 
duced, the lieutenant-general would be | 
coiiMiianded by the inajor-geiieral. 

^^LaTENCE. Decision; deiermi- 
iiatioji, ll^ial judgment. There is an 
appeal allowed from the sentence of a 
legiiuental court-martial to the opinion 
of a general one. • 

To sentence a thousand lashes. To 
judgment upon a man, by which 
le is liable to receive that specific num- 
ber of lashes. When the .sentence pro- 
cteds from a general court-martial, tfie 
king only can remit the punishment; in 
regimental case^ the total remission, or 
mitigation, rests with the commanding 
ollicer. 

SENTINEL,? From the Latin sen- 

SENTRY, S tiOy or, more piopcrly 
f urn the Italian scnlinilla, is a private 
soldier, placed in some post, to watch 
the approach of the enemy, to prevent 
suipiizes, to stop such as^wouid puss 


without orderj or being discovered who 
they are. Sentries are placed before the 
arms of all guards, at the tents and 
doors of general otficers, colonels of 
regiments, &c. 

All sentries are to be vigilant on 
their posts ; they arfe not, on any ac- 
count to sing, smoke tobacco, nor suf- 
fer any noise to be made near them. 
They arc to have a watchful eye over 
the things committed to their chaise. 
They are not to suffer any light to re- 
main, or any fire to he made near their 
posts in the night-tini^; neither is an^ 
sentry to be relieved, or removed from 
his post, hut by the corporal of the 
guard. They are not to suffer any one 
to touch or handle their arms, or in 
the night time to come within ten yards 
of their po&t. 

No person is to strike er abuse a sen- 
try on his post; hut when he has cotn- 
liiitted a ciimc, he is to be ‘ relieved, 
and then punislied eccording to the 
rules and articles of war. 

A ^ntinel, on his post in the night, 
is not to know any body, but by the 
countersign ; when he challenges, and 
IS answered, rcUef\ he calls out stand, 
relief! advance, vorporal! upon which 
the corporal halts his men, and advan- 
ces alone within a yard of the scurry’s 
fire-lock (first ordering his paity to port 
arms, on which the sentry does ^he 
same) and gives him the same counter- 
sign, taking care that no one hears it. 
JSec Tb)u \DS. 

.SENTINEJ.LE, Fc, Sentinel; 
sentry. This word is likewise used to 
express the duly done by a sentinel. 
P'airc snitincl/e. To stand sentry. 

SEMi.M.r.Lc pa due, Fr. A sentry 
posted in a very advanced situation, so 
as to be in continual danger of surprire 
from the f'liemy. • 

SEPTANGULAR. Having seven 
angles. 

M:PTF.NTR,irJN, Fr. The north. 

SFl‘AUAR,.i«rf. All olheer of the 
rHiik. of brisaditr-genernl. 

SEP AH E, hid, A feudatory rliiefy 
or militaiy tenant. ' • 

Sl'd *J I A RUY, ]nJ. A fternoon. 

SEPOYS, Jttd. Derived from S<> 
phayc. Natives who have entfeted them- 
selves into the .service of the East India 
Company, and are attached to the in- 
fantry. These troops have both native 
5 M and 
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aii<l iiUro|)r:iii olticers; but the Euro- duced to one hundred and and 

peans at nil tunes command. The So then agaiu to one hundred. During 
poys mala? excellent ioldiors, are re- the abbence of liis father John, who 
inarkfibly c lc:ui, and feci a natural pre- was a prisoner in England, Charles 
djlcetioii for MI m-*. the Fifth, regent of Traiice, reduced 

MCPTEMliHlSADE, Fi\ A term them to* six individuals. And since 
used to cx|)rcbs the ffcncnil uiassucre the reign of Charles the Seventh, the 
which took place in Paris on* the 2d nergens iTannes have not been spoken 
and 3(1 of September, 1792. of. 

. SliFTEM BRISKR, Fr. To Sep- SERGENT, Fr. ^ See Serjeant; 
iciiihrise. To Massacre. SEUor.NT noblvf Fr. A post of ho- 

SKPi'EMBRlSEUR, I'V. A name nour which existed during the first pc- 
giveii to those who were concerned in riods of the French monarchy. The 

the niassucres of September, and to French compiler, from xvhose work 

those who wcre'buspoctcd of having we have occasionally translated much 
aided and abetted the perpetrators of matter ri'Iative to the military history, 

those horrid The latter were also iVc. of France, has the following pas- 

callecl Sa/ilrntbristcs^ sage concerning the term itself. We 

SKPTIDI, Fr. 'flic seventh day shall give his words literally: — “ This 
in the French Tlcpiibiican degrade. j term does not come from servienSf as I 
SElTJLATERAli. Having seven i have imagined in common with inatiy 
sides. I other F<tyinologists. Monsieur Beiieton, 

SlvPriJPI.E. Seven-fold. j in In'* Hiatoire de la Guerre, says, that 

SFRAKILUIiy 1ml.) Natixo oili- I ihe ^erjeant who seemed to think he 
SERANO, \ cers who au' could trace the origin of his title in the 

emplo}cd in the arlilltry, and onboard latin word servivns, was a gentleman 
.ships of war. 1)\ birthj who during the prevalence of 

JjERASKI FiR, (Srra^njtticr, Fr.) A- military fiefs, was liable to do mililarv 

inong the 'Furlts, tlie next in rank to service, in couscqiUMice of the feodal 

the \'i/ier, in whose absencr’ he com- tenure, called Fhf de Sergcntcnc, by 

iimiids, but to who.se orders he is con- | which he held his laud, llis superior 

stantly subservient. i oliicer was called Suzerain, the func- 

Sl'KA.SIvUlt, Jud. Thi. word is |; tions of whose situation corresponded 
bomt nines written Meraskier, and signi- j with those of a modern adjutant. Jl 
fit\sthccomniaiHler in chief of a'Fiirki.di was the business of the Sergnit Nublr, 

urmy. • or gentleman serjeant, to assemble all 

tSERDANS. ('oloiu'ls in the Tur- the vassals of the Suzerain, for the 
kish M'nicT are so ealled. I purpose of incorporating them under 

SF.RF, SE1?.VE, Fr. A buiuhuan. | one standard, and of rendering them 
bondwoman. Forini^rlv, tho^e only ' lit for war. 


were called boiidinen aad bondwomen 
x\hose pi'rsons and |)ioperty belonged, 
uticon(iiii(inally, lo some lord of a ma- 
nor, to whom tile }n*operty devolved in 
d(;luiilt of lineal inheritance. A hoiid- 
iiiaii or serf was, in fact, a slave. 
All the peasants in Poland are of this 
class, as well as thoifc in Ku'^.>iu. 

SElUiKXS D’AKHES, Fr. A di.^- 
tiiiguished class of luiiitary mi'n, that 
constituted the body guard of Philipe 
jUigiiste of France. Under PhilipiMc 
Bel, they only did duty every (jiiartt'r, • 
at the psdMcc. Their weapons coiisi-ited j 
of the moviC iCaifttes, or mace, and the j 
arc or. bow. The company of screens I 
if antics was, at first, composed of two j 
hundred men ; afterwards it was rc- 1 


j SEiior.NT de bandc, Fr. Serjeant iii 
the coiiimou acceptation of the term.-^ 

I The etymology ol this word is diiVereiit 
from that ol* Sergent Noble. It evi- 
j dently conies from the French Ar/e- 
! gens, or men that close or lock up, 
the same as serre-liles ; shew iug that 
this non-coiiiiiilssioned ofiicxu' was placed 
to take charge of the rear tiles, whilst 
the commissioiied uiie was in tiie front. 
It was his business to see, tliat the rear 
conformed itself to the orders which 
weregixeiiin the front; to make the 
; fih'S lock up and divss, &c. 

bF.ui.KNT de*hataiUc, Fr. Field ser- 
jt^iit. This was an aupuiiitment of 
I considerable trust in tlic old I'rench 
I armies. ')*hc Screens dc but ail le held 
I coinmands. 
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commands, and did the duty of inspco 
tors. They ranked next to a field mar- 
shal, or martchal lic hutailU\ The sir- 
gens de bataiUe^ or field ‘'erjeanls, ex- 
isted under Francis the First. But these 
field Serjeants were only at lliat lime 
sergrns de bandy's, or train serjeaiits. 
There were likewise, undtr tlu* &uine 
king, sergcfts ^hn'/aiii dv hututlU\ ge- 
neral field serjeanls. I'hcsc wr:*(‘ oth- 
cers of rank, and did the diit) of a 
modern major-general. | 

There were also olVicors of the same 
description in the reign of Heiny IV. 
'J'his appointiiient apju‘ars to havchren 
droppeil after the peace of the Pyremes. 
The author of the llUtoirc de la Milice 
yrancoisCf observes, tliat the appoint- 
ment and (lujy of the difterciit otiicers, 
railed inarsliaK, or field serjeants, va- 
riad according to the will and pleasure* 
of the French king*, ami their war ini- 
nisters.^ He aerets with us, tfiatthe si- 
tuation of field serjeant was originally 
of grgiit consequence, but that it gra- 
dually declined, and was even tiialK made 
subservient to a «'Unerior oiV’cer, who 
was called Mantfiar de b(itui/l(\ whose 
duties corresponded with those of adju- 
laiit-general in the present times. 

J'lierc have been oflicers qf thp same 
deiiuiiiinatiou both in Spain iiiul (ler- 
inaiiy, who did the duty of Marechmix 
de Tamp; another term, we picsunie, 
for ninjc/i-geiuMal. But the general field 
SCI jeaiits ill those countries were diviiled 
into two clas&e.i ; one class w as eotifined, 
in its functions, to the infantry, and 
the other to the cavalry ; ami both acted 
independcptl) of one another; whcrcub 
in I’rance tliey acted together. 

According tti tlie present establish- 
ment of the Fi'cneh army, thcie is a 
serjcant-niajor belr)ngiiig to each com- 
pany. The srrgcm majors d'un rcgi~ 
fnent, ou d\enc jdacCy of tlu? old French 
service, were what aie now simply called 
Viqjors, majors of regiments, or town- 
majors. 

SEllGENTEll, A word fre- 
quently used by the French, in a figura- 
tive sense, signifying to press, to im- 

J iortune. Oa naime point ii itre sergentt', 
)ne does not like t* be pressed ; or as 
we familiarly say, to be dragooned into 
a thing. 

SETillUD, Ind. A boundary, or 
frontier. • 


SETI.TEANT, 1 In rear, is a nou- 

SEFIGEANT, 5- commissioned or 

SEUGENT, Fr, ) inferior ollicer in 
a company or troop, armed with a pike, 
andappointed to see discipline observed ; 
to leiuli the private men their exer- 
I CISC ; and to order, straiten, and fqini 
I ranks, files, \'c. He receives the or- 
1 ders from the serjeaiit-major, which 
he coimiiiniicale^ to his oibcers.-r- 
Each company has generally three ser- 
jeanls, in the British service. 

SEK.fEANT-iVfa;or. 'I’he serjeant- 
major is the first non-coinmii.sioiied oiii- 
; ccr in the regiment IMter the quarter-* 
; master. He is, in fact, an assistant to 
the adjutant. 

It is his peculiar duty to be perfect 
master of every thing which relates to 
drills; and it is always expected, that 
he sliould set an examplp to the rest 
of* the non-comniissioncd oJlicers, by 
his manly, soldier-likt‘, and zealous ac- 
tivity. . 

He must be tlioroughly acquainted 
w'irh .*41 the details vvhicli regard the in- 
terior maiKigcmeur,and the tiisciplincof 
a regiment. For this purpose he must 
be a good penman, and must keep re- 
gular lists of the serjeanls and corpo- 
rals, with the dates of their appoint- 
ments, ns well as the roster for their 
duties, and rosters of privates orderly 
duly and rominand.s, as far as relaies 
to the iimiiber which each troop or 
company is to furnish. He is in every 
respect responsible for the accuracy of 
these details, lie must look well to 
the appearance of the nibii, and order 
such to drill as he sees awkward, slo- 
venly, or ill any way irregular. If it 
be meant as a punishment, he specifies 
the time for which they are sent to 
drill; if only for awkwardness, they 
remain there until their faults are 
moved. 

When he has occasion to put a non* 
commissioned odioer in arrest, he must 
report him to tl|p adjutant. 

In most regimf nts the serjeant-major, 
under the direction of the adjutant, is 
directed to drill every young ofticer who 
comes into the regiment in the manual 
and platoon exercises; he is likev^ise 
to* instruct him in the slow«ind quick 
marches, ifl wheeling, &c. fie is piid 
for his trouble by each officer wnom 
he instructs. In some regiments, es- 
5 M 2 peckiUy 
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pccially the cavalry, one guinea ami 
a Imli', and in others one guinea is 
given. 

He; reports regularly to the adjutant 
the exact state of the awkward drill > 
&c. 

It is scarcely necessary t6 observe in 
this place, that the good or bad ap- 
pearance of a regimenr, with or without 
ariiib, depends greatly upon the skill mid 
activity of a seijeant-uiaj/jr; and that he 
has every inducement to look foivvard 
to promotion. 

Cowmw^^-SERJEANT. A noii-com- 
'/nissiuned oflicec, who during the ex- 
ercise of a buLtalion, regularly stands 
or moves behind each ofilrer, coininand- 
ing or acting with a platoon m* coni- 
jviiriy. Wlicii the ranks take open or- 
der, and (he ollicers move in front, the 
covciing scrjeaiUs replace their leade r?; 
and vvlien the ranks *iiie closed, they 
fall hack in their roar. 

liriff Si.n.Fi AN r. An expert and ac- 
tl\e iion-e.(nrnne>sioncd oflicci, who, 
under the innneiliale (Huciioii of (he 
:jerjra;jt-rna*;or, instructs the t«iw re- 
eruitft lif a Kgi*nont in t.'ic fr^'t prin- 
tlples of iiiihlarv e.MJCise. \Vhcn 
itvvkwaid, or ill-behaved, men arc 'ent , 
to drill, (licy arc usually phaed imilcr I 
the c.irc of the dril!-ser,cam. 'li)is‘< 
iioii-eoinriiishioncd ollicer v»ill flo well I 
to^bear consiautly ill itiind (he billow- 
ing observat'ons from page \ol, r. 
of the luff’chtcnst pour C inj\intertc 
I'nminivt’. 

Jn tcaciiing young iTernits their first 
duties, the git atest caul ion musi be ob- 
served viot to give them a disgust to the 
service, b\ harsh treatment, angry and > 
juijKitieiit words, ami much Jess by | 
blows. '^J'he utmost mildness must, on | 
the contrary, be shewn, in order to en- 
dear the service to theiii; and the se- 
veral parts of exereibe must be taught 
them by degrees ; so that tlic^ become 
insensibly ui'quaiiitcd with tlic whole 
of the discipline, uiilioiit having been , 
disguoited in the ucquir^'inent. Kiistirs i 
and strangers must ffe used with ex- j 
trpme lenity. 

Pa^F.n’jEANT, An honest, steady, 
non-ooniiriissioned oflicer, (who is a 
good acc^fjiiitnnt, and writes well) tliot 
is selected by tlie captain o^a company 
in the infantry, to pay the men twice a 
week, and to account weekly to him, 
or to Ills subaltern, (us the case may 
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be) for all disbursements. He likewise 
keeps a regular state of the necessaries 
of the men, and assists in making up 
the monthly abstract for pay, allow- 
ances, &C. 

Qmrtqr-nwUer Serjeakt. A iion- 
conniiissioned officer who acts under 
the quarter-niiistt'r of a regiment; he 
ought to be a steady man, a good ac- 
coiiutunt, and to bewell acquainted with 
the K'sourccs of a country town or vil- 
lage. 

LanceSv njEAVT, A corporal who 
acts as serjeant in a cotnpany, but only 
receives the pay of a corporal. 

|I^V/a7<’-Si‘h.i CANT. A term of just 
iidici;h‘, in the British sc'rvice, wdiich is 
applied to those ladies, who, taking ad- 
vantiuic of the uxorionsiiess of their 
liiisbaiuls, neglect their household coii- 
verns, to interfere in mililarv matters. 

8erj rAM-wZ-yirm*. An ollicer ap- 
pointtd lo attend tin* persi»n of a King, 
oiiC'.t ir.ntoio, aod persons of (pudity 
oth ndmg, ami to attend the lord stew- 
ard waeii he sits in judgment oh an) 
L.ath r. 

f V.llMKMk Fr. Oaili. 

Ni.rmem, F?\ To take an 

oatii, 

8mimi NT i)E SoLDAr, Fr. The sol- 
diei's oail., or oath of fidelity and pas- 
sive oht (lienee, as far as hnvful coin- 
liKimls exlrnd. For llie oath which 
was lal.eii amor.g the Ruinans, sec Sa- 

rilAVUN 1 11 Til . 

SKUl'F, Fr. A bill book. 

.Sr.RPE iVimucs, Fr. An offensive 
weapon; so called from its rcsenibJance 
to a lunluing bill. 

SKKIM'INS, Fr. See Stihinwndre. 

SRRPKN'J'EAU, Fr. A round iron 
circle, with small spikes, and squibs at- 
tadi&d to them. It is frequently usc’d 
in the attack and defence of a breach. 
It likewise means a fus^e, which is 
filled with guiipow'der, and is bent in 
such a maimer, that when it takes fire, 
it obtains a circular rapid motion, and 
throws out sparks of light in various 
diiections. 

Serplkteaux et serpenteMue hroche-^ 
teSf Fr. A species of fusee, which is 
garnished or loaded upon a stick or 
spit that is a third of the length of the 
cartridire. 

SERPENTTN, Fr. The cock of a 
musquet or firelock. 

* SziiPENTiy, 
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Serpentin, Fr. Ai\ old piece of 
ordnance, which resembled a cannon, 
but is no longer in use. 

SEllllE-Fiic, Vr. The last rank of 
a battalion, bv which its depth is ascer- 
tained, and W’lilcli al\vavsfoin|s its rear. : 
When ranks are doiibied, the battalion | 
resumes its natural tbnnation by means i 
of the serre-files. Serre-tile literally 
fiiirnifies a «* 1 o.sit up. Perhaps the term 
aurrt-jUe would he more appropriate 
than iiiperttuineraty, as both oilicer and 
Serjeant are posted in the rear to keep' 
the rear-i anks* up. 

Svni\i:-dciui File, Fi-. That rank in 
a battalion which deterndnes the half 
of its depth, and w hich marches before 
the clcmi-lile. 'flius a battalion stand- 
inj; six deep, has its serre-Ji lui jilc in 
the third rank, vvbicii dettM'inines its 
depth. • 

Capita} nc de ST.iinr- Filths, Fr. The 
officer v^ho conirnands a rear-j^uard 
when a rej^iment is on its iiiavch. 

SERUER, Fr, To ckise up. Serrez 
VOS rangs. Take close order. , 

Sr iuiiift/rt hriile^ Fr. To pull in the 
bridle. 

Seiirer la bottCf Fr. A term used 
in cavalry niO\emcnts, wlieii drai;roons 
are ordered to close in, knee to knee. 

Seiuiek /Vyxrn?, Fr. To push l he 
'Tpur home, wlien tbe horse is required 
to ^o full callup. 

SERUryj la laasse, Fr. A word of 
command in tin* Fieucii service, signi- 
fylng — Form close column. 

Serrkz VOS raags, Fr. Take close 
order. 

SI' RRURE, Fr. A lock. 

SKRRPRIER, Fr. A locksmith. 

S EH VANS frartnt'S, or Chevaliers 
Servans, Fr. Persons belonging to the 
third class of tlic Order of Malta 'Jrc so 
called. They are not iiohlenieii, al- 
though they wear the sword and the 
cross. 

SERVANTS. In a military sense 
arc soldiers taken from the ranks, for 
the purpose of waiting upon officers, 
and of accompanying tliein when they 
are with their respective corps. Among 
tlie Standing Orders for Prince Wil- 
liam’s regiment, of ploucester, namely, 
the lloth, which were printed during 
the last war, we find the following par- 
ticulars respecting this class of nien. 

. Tlie officers’ sen'ants to be taken 
from the rear and center ranks. 


No soldier to be permitted to act S 
an officer’s servant, that is not perfect 
in his exercise, and whose conduct is 
not good. 

Recruits, on no account w'hatever, 
to he siiiTcred to attend ollicers as ser- 
vants. 

No soldier to bt* taken as a servant, 
without the consent of the command- 
ing olliccM* of his company ; and if l;e 
is of a (lillLroiit company than that tu 
which the olhcer belongs, be is to have 
the consent of botri capliiins or com- 
manding officers. When n soldier is to 
be employed um a secant, by an olli* 
cer who does not belong to the same 
compunv, bis cornuiaiulmg odicer will 
cliuse out of the c(uiip;»ny to which 
such servant is tramsterred, another 
man in exchange, from the same rank, 
as that in vviiu h (he servant Jius been 
acrustonicd lo s(*r\c. * 

It is 1^0011111100(1011, that every soldier 
who shall attend an officer in tiui capa- 
city of asvnani, iifty be allowed no 
more wages tbun one shilliug British 
per wHk. 

.Servants to constitute, invariably, 
part of tbe detail with ihcir musters 
on duty. 

Tb(‘y are to be punctual in their at- 
tciulaucc, at llic lime the non-com- 
missioned officers and men uie ordered 
for inspection. 

No (dliccr is, on any pretence w'fiat- 
ever, to netilccl reporting to the com- 
inuiuliug olllccr instantly, when he dis- 
covers any act of di.^llonf•sty, either in 
his own servant, or in 4 :hc servant of 
any other office i of the regiment. Any 
soldier, employed by an otlicer in the 
character of a servant, who edther him- 
self robs, or knowingly suffcr.s others 
to do so, from his master, or from any 
body else, let the articles be ever so 
trilling, shall be brought to a coi/lrt- 
martial, and if found guilty, be pu- 
nished for a breach of the Standing 
Orders of the regiment. VVe humbly 
presume to ^u^cst, that under so se- 
rious a charge as that of theft, the de- 
linquent should be tried for a breach of 
the specific article of war, before* a 
general court-martial. 

Whenever an officer disr^sses a sol- 
dier from acting as his servant, such 
soldier is lo return to his company 
complete in regimentals, necessaries 

and 
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nt?, without any c\penre 
; aii.'l it’ lie is disci lar^rd 
jf dishonest y, or inct»ii- 
^ In,. .uiy kmd, such .servant is 

not after »..irds to he ein|do 3 ed hy any 
other f)Hirer of the rcninienl. 

]ii arifiiMoii to tlies*- older'*, Wf* taVe 
the libel ty to observr*, ('since the ar- 
tkh’ of war, which sriys expressly, 
tKit no solfJirT sh.ill wesir a lixery, is 
throiugh iiej^lect and tiy custom, hr come 
a dead letter,) that if orticer-^' servants 
were to be plainly dresned, with a cniV 
and cape to corrcspoiul with the fa- 
‘cinjrs of the so'^^r:d iei;iinenls, niueh 
ridioulous parade and sliew would bo 
avoided. 

To (.Srrvir, Vr.) In a mili- 

tary sense, to d<j duly as au olUccr or 
soldier. 

7i> Scuvr. f p/V(V, C stn'iv vve pnVe, 
Fr.j in the arlilleiy, to Inud anri tire 
with )3rompti(ude and orr rctiH -s. 'I'he 
Fiviich use the tyriii in the ':i:ne seii.se, 
viz. Vartil/crie Jut hitrn st n tr a ce 
si?ge ; the artilh ry was well* served at 
this siei;e. 

SKIIVIOK, (Srrrirc, Ti.) In a pe- 
ncral sense of the w(jr<l, as far as ^t re- 
lates to war, ev('ry specu'^ of luilitarv 
dnty which la done hyau inferior under 
the inlliKMiee and eoninuind of a .supe- 
rior. It lilievvi^e mcjms exploit, a- 
chitw cinent. It also points out the p!tr- 
ticulur profession to w hieli a man be- 
long?, us land service’, sea service, and 
the depree of know U i!i;e which he may 
have acquit ed by practice, vix. He has 
^cen a preal ddM of service. 

.Sf.kvjcs. lilvfwi.-e means the. period 
during which a man has done duty, or 
followed the military profession in an 
active manner. 

To see Service. To be in actual 
coqtact with nil enemy. 

7o be on Service. To be doing ac- 
tual duty with a corps, oi detachment. 

To enter into the iivn e. 7’o pur- 
chase, or receive withyiut purchase, a 
commission in the arinv. In either c.isc 
the individual must be recommended to 
thf* commander in chief, nr to ihe se- 
cretary nt war, (us the case may bej 
stating him to be fully qualified to hola 
that situalLMn. This is done for his 
Majesty’s approbation.*— Srt: Recom- 

31 END. 

Tif retire from the Service, To 


quit the army, or resign with or with- 
out the arlvaiitape of bring henclited 
l»y the sale of one, or more comuiis- 
sion**. 

No ofljcrr can resign hi.s commission, 
or retire “^Vo III tlie mm vice, witlmiit hav- 
iut; pi'CM iuii-.ly obt.timMl Ins ]Ma]esly*s 
pel nii‘'Nioii through the eoiinuinidci* in 
rhietj or the accrciury at ucr, us the 
case may he. 

To ret ire f) (/hr the SiiH^rrE, Ircptnn 
one\ rnvh. It bus stuneliines happened, 
that an oltirer has obtained permission 
, to quit the army, keeping liis rank ; 

I by which nic.iiis lie has been enabled 
I to return intc» the service, inid to take 
j advantage i^f hi<i original staiidlin:. A 
j v€‘ry n;enronoii.s oit’ter, of high rank 
at pHM Tit, was peinntred to retire in 
this m;mni‘r. There have been in- 
>lanees of ofliters rctiimg, not oe’y 
with their rank, hut with u certain al- 
low anro fiom the legimeiit. None, 
h 'wi vcr, of any description have o«*- 
cuiicd since the manngeinent of the 
army fell to the present commander in 
chief, who i.s deeidi. diy tn erse to every 
thing of tlu: kind. 

lufnnivh SniivicE. Service done by 
b;ot snidieis, 

Crvairv Sv\\v\c\ , Service done by 
solclieis on horsehatk. In the difl’eii.nt 
exchaiige.s and promotions which take 
place, the sliictest regard should he 
pan! to the particular braucli of service, - 
111 which the iiidnidiisil has been trained. 
For it would be liHieuloiis to bring an 
officer from (bhraltar, after ten years 
residcMii’e, to take the coiiuiiand of a 
troop of life-piiiinh, or lighpdragoons 
in Uyde-I*urk ; and it would be equally 
absurd to see an old cavalry officer sud.- 
denly undertake the mamigenient of an 
iiifaiftry regiment. Rut the absurdity 
is more "hiring in the first instance, than 
in the tatter; and weaie hapyiy to learn, 
that among otlior Siilutuiy* regulations 
which have taken place, in consequence 
of his Royal Highness the commander 
in chief’s attention to the real interests 
of the Rritisli army, there is u specific 
iiiFtiucnon given to all colonels of ca- 
valry regiments, to be scrupulously mi- 
iiiitc on this head. - 

General Seuvice. This tenp is 
. applied to troops that are liable to be 
sent to any quarter of the habitable 
globe. Hence men raised for general 

service. 
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service. Regiments coiupo^d of \o- 
lunteets from tlie milifiuitre not of tins 
description ^ nor Iiave the otticcrs who 
came from that estublislnncnt, pro- 
gressive rank in jhe annv. .Stars are 
allixed to iheir luniiea ni ftie cU'iny 

J letter nf Si'uvicr., see Letteh. 
llouM' .ShJivicr. In a military sense, 
ninl with ns, the duty which is done 
within tlie liinits of liie three united 
kingdoni.s, and the adjacent islands. 
This term is frequently used to ilistin- 
giiisli ^uch troops are not liable to 
serve beyond specified liinits, from those 
that have been raised for generid ser- 
vico. j 

Forcif'ti Si'RVirr, military duty, or 
^rrvire done abroad. j 

Sec/ct Si:Rvicr, any service per-,| 
frJTmed by an individual, in a claiules- 
?im* vrcict manner. It likewise nieaiis 
intelligf'iice, or infoimation given by 
spies vvlu'u countries are engaged in 
war, for which tiiey receive peciimury 
rompeiisation. 

Secret 81.11 VICE monn/j the reward 
or coinperisalioii which is given for se- 
cret intelligence. 

Hard SiAWicw This term is used, 
smioiig the Hritidi, to signify the exer- 
cise of military duties in the preseneo 
of an I'lU'in v . we say, he lia:» .seen 
Wifch hard ^eriice\ Vvineh the ricncli 
I'xprcis thus ; // a htatuvap unh 
SiT.viirs, {jevuiiiai} disl)iir'-ernciits, 
or payiiienrh whicli aic made for inili- 
laiy purposes. 

Eire dc Si.KVicK, Er, L») he on duty, 
i/c* See VICK c//r„' It roi, I'r. to 
do duty at the palace. 

Serz'icc hkevMae means tour of duty, 
or routine of service. • 

Sciiviei. de l^inJunterU eti tvarchCf Fr. 
the regidai duties or routine of ser- 
vice which an infantry regiment goes 
through when it receives orders to 
inarcli. These are tlie general, /u 
ntmle on le premur ; the assembly, 
Ca^icmblte on Le srea/n/; the troop, le 
drupcauy on le dernier. 

Service des places, Fr. the regular 
dutv, or routine of service, which is 
pei foniied in fortified town.sor places. 
Of this (le'>cription are garrison duties. 1 
See l^flssai sue Ij science de la guerre, | 
par INIoiis. le f^roii D'Fspagnac, tom. 
^iL p. ^55f and les Elemens Alilttaires, | 


tom. ii. p. 1 16, where specific regula- 
tions on this head may be seen. \Vo 
likewise rcconimciid to the perusal of 
every engineer and artillery ollicer, a 
late valuable publication, cntltulcd /’)s- 
sai GcainUe dc Eortijuation ct 
tuque, ct Dtfense ties places, 

Seuvii i-. de Canipa^ne, Fr. field du- 
ties. This .snhjcct Ikus been ably trea^ 
ed by several French writers, and 
among olheis hy the author of Ees 
jnens 7^1Hitams, tom. ii. ]). 1, &e. and 
in tom. iv. p. (>«, &c. We likewi.se re- 
coiinnend to Ilritish ^ilicers in general^ 
a small treatise whicTi has lately bi'oii 
puhlishoil at the Military Library, rela- 
tive to tiie duties of an ollicer in the 
field, and priiicipully of light troops, 
wlielher cav'alry or infantry; as con- 
tauimg much u-><'i'iil information, and 
piepaiatory knowledge. • 

Avoir da Sr.uvicK, Vr. a vulgar tonn 
used among the French to signify, that 
a man iias heen in various situation^ 
witliont much ciedit to liiiiisclf, or 
benefit to others. It is particuhiriy 
plied to a soldier wlio lias l>een in dif- 
leront service’s, or who has deserted and 
got into two or three difterent regi- 
ments. 

Si iivicT dc Grand id cat pas kcritupr, 
Fr. an expression used among ihu 
Flench, winch signifies, that atteiulance 
on the great seldom produces any pci- 
tiiancnt advantage. Every individual, 
who has talents, should, of course, de- 
pend upon his own exertions. 

Faire son Service, Fr» to go through 
the functions or duties of a place or si- 
tuation. 

SPLRVICEABLE, capable of pci- 
forining all iicce'>sary inilitary duty. 

SEitVlR Ic canon, Fr. to serve the 
cannuii, or bring it into action. 

Serviii Id artillcrie, Fr. to serve die 
artillery, or bring it into action. 

SERVITEUR, I'r. The Frencfi u^c 
this woid in the same way tliut we do 
servant; Henrt*, bon strviteur da 
Prime, de CUaP, de la Patrie, a good 
servant of his prince or sovereign; a 
good servant of the slate, of the couTi- 
Cry. By which is meant a rule of con- 
duct marked By zeal and asj^duity, to- 
gether vvitl^ unshaken fidelity; all of 
which arc essential ingredients in the 
military character. 

To 
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To SET a sentry f ( poser une senii- 
TteitCf Fr.) to place a soldier at any par- 
ticular spot for its security. 

To Slt on, (ottaquer, Vr,) to at- 
tack. 

To Si:t at (lijUince, ( dtficr, Fr.J to 
defy ; to dare to combat, &r. 

To Set up, (dresser, !?>.) to make a 
mail fit for military movements and pa- 
rade. It is observed in tlic Kules and 
Ilcgulaiioiiii, that too many methods 
cuimut be used to supple the recruit, 
and banish tlie air of a rustic ; but 
*that excess of sming up, which stiffens 
the person, and tends to throw the body 
backward instead of forward, is con- 
trary to every true principle of inove- 
ineiit, and must tlicrcfurc he most care- 
fully avoided. 

SETENOy, huh the militia. 

SETTER, in gunnery, a rouiul stick 
to drive fu/es, or any other cornpusi- 
liuiis, into cases,iruidc of paper. 

SHAFT-W/i".s‘. Sec Urxos. 

SEUIU Tr. a threshold. , 

Sf.uil d^ecime, Fr. a thick piece of 
wood which Is laid cross-ways between 
two stakes at the bottom of the water, 
for the purpose of supporting the flood- 
gate. 

Seuir. de pont /ti /.s*, Fr. a tliick piece 
of wood with a groove, whh h is on 

the edge of the cuunterscarp of a fosHii 
or ditch, in order to bear the weight or 

{ )re8sure of the draw-bridge, when it is 
owered. It is likewise called sommicr, 
a summer, or principal beam. 

SEVIH, one of liie chief knights of 
ancient Rome, being six in all, and one 
to each ten ; also a captain of a regi- 
ment of horse. 

SEWER, (epoul, Fr.) a drain, con- 
duit, or conveyance, for carrying oft’ 
Witter, soilage, &c. It is necessary, 
that every building have convcniencies 
for discharging its refuse water, and 
other useless and OiTensive miitters. — 
These are obtained by^digging and lay- 
ing sewers and drains 4 it proper deptiis, 
and with the neoessary (gullets. The great 
cere is, that they be large enough; "that 
they be placed suHicieiitly deep, and 
have a proper descent; that they be well 
arched ovV’r, and have so free a passage, 
that there be no dviiieer of their choak- 
ing up ; the ch aning iliein being a work 
of trouble ami expence. j 

Instead of nuikiiig the bottom of the | 


sewer a flat floor, it should be in the 
form of an inverted arch, answering in 
part to the sweep of the arch above. 
Every one knows that the freest passage 
is through cirf?Mlur channels; and these 
might easily be constructed so as to wear 
that form ; they vi'ould resemble so many 
water-pipes of a circular base, and there 
would be no danger of their filling up. 
The perpendicidar walls would not ro 
tain any thing, because there are no 
angles in their joining; and the bottom 
being round and free, all would run off. 

SEX-ang/ed, having six angles. 

SEXTANT, (Sextant, Vi\) in ma- 
themntics> an instrument which serves 
to measure angles. It is the segment 
of a circle, or an arch of 60 degrees, 
which makes tlie sixth part of a circle. 

‘ SEYMAR-Bas.^, or first lieutenant- 
general of the Janizaries, an oflicer 
among the Turks who not only com- 
mands tlie Janizaries that are called 
Seymenis, but when the Aga, (which 
signilioj chief guardian, and Aga-si, 
chief or guardian of) takes the Jield, 
who further assumes the title of Kayme- 
kan,ur his lieutenant at Constantinople, 
lie is authorized to put his ow n seal upon 
the differeiit dispatches which he sends, 
and takes rank of all the surdans or co- 
lonels in his jurisdictioi). lie is like- 
wise entrusted w-ith the entire direction 
and managtmen); of all that concerns, or 
relates to, the intci ior government of the 
Janizaries. 

SKXTIDI, Fr. the sixth day in the 
French republican decade. 

bKXTILE, Fr. In the French re- 
publican almanack, a year is said to be 
sevtih', when it contains t)66 days ; in 
which case there is a sixth cuniple- 
incntary flay. 

islIAKEE, Ind. a small coin of the 
value of about three-pence. 

hllAKER, hid. city. 

SlIAi r, Ind. bridge, embankment. 

SHAFT, an arrow; u missive wea- 
pon. 

Shaft, in mining; a narrow', deep 
perpendicular pit. 

SiiArrs a carriage, are two poles 
joined together with cross bars, by which 
the hind tmrse guides the carnage, and* 
supports the fore part of the shafts; the 
hind part turning round an iron bolt. 

Sii A n-ftar 9, are two pieces of wood 
to fasten* the hind ends of the sliafts 
together, 
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together, into which they are pinned 
with wooden pins. 

SllALLlE, Ind, the same as batty, 
whicli signihes rice in the husk. 

SHAMROCK, the Irish ^aord for 
three-leafed grass. It is worn by the 
Irish in their hats on St. Patrick*s day ; j 
as the leek is by the Welch on St. Da- 
vid’s, and the thistle by the Scotch on 
St. Andrew's. 

SHANK, the long part of any in- 
. strument 

SIIAROCK, Ind, a silver coin, equal 
' in value to about one shilling. 

SHAUMIAKIS, Ind, a canopy of 
cotton cloth. 

SHAW, Ind. a king. 

SHAWZADA, Ind. the king's son. 

SHEED, Ind. a witness. 

SIIEICK, a chief of a tribe among* 
the Arabs. Mr. Morier, in his account 
of a campaign with the Ottoman army, 
relates, that in IBOO, a fanatic sheick, 
who pretended to be inspired, headed 
the Fellahs, (the lowest class of inha- 
bitants are so called among the Arabs) 
of the district of Demcnhor, and 
caused a detacliment of 80 Frenchmen 
to be put to death in the night ; this 
was effected by first securing the sen- 
tinel. 

SHELL g/* a sword, (plaque d^epte, 
Fr.) a particular part of a sword, which 
serves as a shield to t|}e hand when it 
grasps the hilt. The regulation sword, 
which is directed to be worn in a cross 
belt, has its shell so constructed that 
one side can fall down, by which means 
the hilt hangs more conveniently. 

A Spri/zg-SKELL of a Sword, (plaque 
d*epie d resisort, Fr.) a shell, which, by 
means of a spring, can lie flat against 
the hip, when the sword is worn *iu a 
cross-belt. 

Shell, a short jacket without arms, 
wliich was worn by light dragoons, and 
in some instances by the infantry, be- 
fore the new regulations totjk place, 
respecting the clothing of the British 
army. At the commencement of the 
late war, some militia colonels derivcdTi 
no inconsiderable emolument from this I 
mode of dress. • 

Shells, in gunnery, are hollow iron 
balls to throw out of mortars or howit- 
zers, with a fuze-hole of about an inch 
diameter, to them with powder, 

and to receive the fuze; tb^ bottom, or 


part opposite the fuze, is made heavier 
tlian the rest, that the fuze may fall up- 
permost; but in smuU elevations this is 
not always the case, nor is it necessary; 
for, let It fall as it will, the fuze sets 
fire to the powder within, which bursts 
the shell, and causes great devastation. 
The shells had much better be made of 
an equal thickness, for then they burst 
into more pieces. 

ilimagc-SuELTB, are nothing more 
than howitzer shells, in the inside of 
which a letter, or other papers, are put; 
the fuze-hole is stopt^p with wood or< 
cork, and the shells are fired out of a 
royal or howitzer, cither into a garrison or 
camp. It is supposed that the person 
to whom the letter is sent, knows the 
time, and accordingly appoints a guard 
to look out for its arrival. 

To find the weight of a Shell. Rule^ 
Double the difference of diameters of 
the shell and hollow sphere, and T times 
the result gives the \fbight in pounds, 
cutting off the two right hand hgui'es of 
whole numbers. 

Eramplc. Let the diameter of the shell 
he 13 inches, and that of the hollow 
sphere 9.5. Then the cube of 13 is 319r, 
and that of 9. 5, is 857.351 ; the difler*- 
ence is 1339.(>(25, its double is 2679.^5, 
which multiplied by?) gives 18754.625; 
and cutting off two places in whole 
numbers, the result is i87lb. or 1 cwt. 
2qrs. 21 lb. tlu; weight of the shell. 

SIIEKISCHER WAR, Ind. A word 
which corresponds with Saturday. 

SllERlSTA, Ind, WVii otiicer; a 
registry. 

To Slllin.', In a military sense, to 
cliunge place or station. Hence, to 
shift zjuavlers. In tlie exercise, &c. of 
a battalion, officers commandin^^ di- 
visions are, upon particular occasions, 
.such as marching past, &cc. to sfrift 
from the right to the left, to conduct 
tiie heads of tilc!^ or the pivot flanks, 
in column or echelon. Whenever offi- 
cers shift, they Ynust pass briskly by the 
rear, and never* along the front of the 
division. The covering serjeautsalw^s 
move with them. ^ 

The SHILLINGS, a phrase in fa- 
miliar use among army bro]^ers, to ex- 
press a certain profit or per centage 
which they gain m the sale, purchase, 
and exchange of commissions. The re- 
gulated price of > a company in any re- 
5 N giment 
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fSiijifiit of loot 1.300/. only, that whoac diameter is i^ivTii; and the coii- 

Miiii can ho iod^od at an aj'ontV, or a irary. J{///f\ Double the cube of the 
banker’s; but if tlio coinpany bofuliat ilianieter in inches, and multiply it by 
ih calledj in the inurkot, the broker who 7 ; so will the product (rejecting the 2 
tiansaots ilit; bnsiiioss, receives one shil- last or ijight-hand figures) be the weight 
iiiig in tin' pound, uiid in order to )n‘o> ni pounds. 

duce tins })ieinunn, the pinehuser gives Kxamplc. What is the weight of an 
I sUO gnineiis, out of winch the shillings, iion shot of 7 inches diameter. I'he 
amounting to 75/. aic paid to the bro- cube of? is 3 13, whicli doubled is (386, 
ker, leaving the nett regnlation un- and this multiplied bv 7 produces 4802, 
touclu'd, which, with the right hand figures re- 

J[ni(/-ip<arlcr SIIJI*, the ship on jecled, gives 48 pounds, tlic weight re- 
which the coinniaildcr in chic'f <d* an r\- rpiired. 

• jM'dilioii is einlji^rked, and from uhirh N. B. This rule is siuTiriently exact 
iignuls arc made for the coimuanding for practical uses. 

ofiicers, ucl|uiiint?, \c. of corps, tout- To fnni the diameter of ihh. Shot, 
U'iicl. w hen the weight is given. Rule. JVJul- 

Uosiiild/ Sme, the ship in which liply the rnhe root of ihc w'uight in 
till* sick and woMinh'd soldiers, vVc. au* poimrK by 1.923, and the product is 
taken care of on CApeditions. and duiiiig tlie diameter in inches. , 

.sea vnyag'A.* j F.i‘jmplc. What is the diameter of 

Prison Ship, a ‘hip appropriated for ) an iron shot of .52 pounds.^ The cube 
the iHiceptioii of prisoiursol war,i\e. j loot of 52 is 3.732, which, mulLipIiei.1 
SIIOOC A, i/ift'. any Utter wi lUeii b} , by 1.923 gives 7.177 incJies, the dia- 
the king. j meter rfefjuircd. 

SllO()KI?V.'.V VB, !n<L u word wbich Rn/e hy lo^mithms. 

< ovrespnnd's \> nil Ihiday. 'f'o l-3d of the log. of .52 0..57200t 

SllOO'l 1 N(3. N<' anti Add the coiistaiiL log. 0.28.3979 

Projrctde. And tlie sum is the log. ? Ao*'»n'*o 

SlUllM'KN your br/d'c, a wuni of of the diameter 7.177 3 

command U‘'ed in caaliA, To fithl the diameter of a Shot, from 

1st. Seio' the up|i<.i end of llu’ leiii^ the impression or cavity it makes by 
of the luKih, winch is u» he on ll»e sinking a brass gun, or other object, 

njjht side of the h()i.''(', with the light Rule. Diiiile ihc .srpiaie of the ra'dius 

hand. of ihe cavity by the rleplh of it, and 

2<1. Brlni; it up as iegli as your f hiii, add the ipioticiiL to the depth; so will 

keeping your imht. elhow vm a Um. 1 the '-uiu be the diameter of the shot rc- 

wirh the shoul'lei. rpiired. 

3d. Slij) you.' lelt faoal along ilio /'Uw/p/c. A shot having struck upon 
reins of tlie brnl!<\ and i.tk»» hold of the a bryss gun, iiiudc 'a cavity of 1.49 

loop or button, winch is near tlie u[?[ier inches deep, and 4.94 inches diameter; 

end of the ivm^. what was the si/.e of the shot.? Tiiera- 

Itli. Slip the loop down with tlie left dins’ of the cavity is 2.47, and its 

hand as low as the pummel ot the sad- sipmre is 6.1009, which divided by the 

tile. depth 1 40, the quotient is 4.1, to 

.5tli. Bting the riglit haiul down with which, adding 1.49, the sum 5.59 inches 

life on tlio right hoUter-cap, rpiilting is the diameter requiied, answering to 

the reins of the bridle with both hands, a 21-pounder. 

Sll()R,T“/n//. See S»i;*\Ars. Siior, a .soi’t of shot which 

SHOT, a dcnomiiiaffioii given to all runs loose, with a shackle or joint in 
kinds of hulls used for artillery and the inidille. 

iiit!-urms; tliosc for cannon being of Spherieiil Oov-Siior. Case-shot is 
iron, and those for guns atid pistols, cScc. so termcrl fi oin the^wdiole char ge of the 

of lead. gun being ctjiilaineil in a tin case. The 

Grape T ^ tin case is cylindric, in diameter a little 

Chain ^Siior. See LAiioa.iToa^'. less than the calibre of the gun or how- 

Cu^c ) itzcr. It i.s filled with iron balls, so us 

To find the teeight if un iron Shot to make ii|> the weight of the .shot. 

These 
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The se balls are seldom less than l-J o/. ij 
in ’vvei>;ht. Biif litUe effect is to he o.\- j 
pccted from tiring casi* allot beyond dOO • 
vards. fioiii the very iiieat divergency 
of tlie balls. I 

SIIOI'LUKU; the upper part of tlie 1 
blade of a suoril is su called. 'I’he 
.«lioiilui i.s of u'giiiietilal svvcnd-blade*', 
ibr the inr.intry, arc directed to be one 
inch bioarl at lea'.t. 

Siioi 1 nrrt of' a hastio/if in foitulca- 

SteKiMUii. 

Siroi 1 so called hrcaiise it 

hangiove'r tlu‘ shoulder, to cany the 
hayoiicl or sword: it is made of strong 
bull* leather. 

To Siioci nr.R, in a military souse, 
to lay on the shoulder, or to rest any 
thill" against it. IlcncCj to shoulder u 

lUUb^lllCt. fl 

r'liouiniR nnnx, a word (»f <‘oni- 
inand which is used in the Jhitish scr- 
\icc. See vxi'AJ.. 

Suoi' LDMiS /JoT/ anl, ? Two 

Left SiinuT.nriSs /h; // «/ (/, S ^ Icrius 
of coiuinaiid in the British sen kv, when 
a eolumn of iinireh (,‘mi order to follow 
the wi3:dmgs <;f Us route) ehiuiiii s its 
diicctioii in tcneral, less than the ipiar- 
tcr of the circle. Sec Sections ‘iV and 
,'h) of the Jtidcs and llegiilutioiis. 

SllItOF, Jutt. a banker, a moiies- 
changei', or one who keeps a '•hop lor 
thf fu . oiiimodalion ol’ the pidihc in pc* 
ciiniitry met ter", and vTho derives con- 
sidcrahlo advaiiiage fn»m tlm circu- 
latinir mc<iiiim ol’ oilier pcojileb pro- 
perty. 

SllROl'Fl^f^, Ind. tho act of e.\- 
nmimii" arid soiting money. 

SllUMSl'UTKKKriTr; [fid. avowal, 
acknowledgment, coiiti ssion. 

To SIlO'l', to close, to inukoi itot 
open. 

STUJ'r pnn^, a word of command 
uscfl ill the m^pecLion of arms. Blace 
the inside of your fir.trois ajiainst tlic 
back part of the tiammer, and bring it 
biiskly to ill one iiiotioii. Jn ojieniii" 
pans, you place the thumb against the 
inside of the hammer. 

SHUlT'RNArL, Ind. a sort of ar- 
vjiiebiiss, which is lixed upon the back 
of a camel. * 

.SK:K and Hurt,ii board so called, to 
which the? agents, commissaries, he. be- 
longing to tne*sevei'al military hospiuills 
in Great Britain, >are responsible^ 
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Sinr.-p/Ve».v, of guii-carriagcs. Sco 

CAj:iil Al.i-S. 

Sun ill a held rarriage, aro 
llal iron hands which go round tlie siclc- 
pietcs, in those places where the wood 
Is cut .naoss the gi.iin, (o sircngllieii 
thciii mar the ceiiior and the* liail. 

SlliGK, (Mt'.ge, Fr.) the pi-sitioii 
which an ;m my t:ike-, or il.s eiieaiup- 
iiitMii hel'oic a foililicd town, nr place.’, 
for thc‘ purpose of icdiieinL!; it. I'lie 
term comes froiu winch signilies 

scjiit, chair, i\c. lienee, to siL down 
befoio :i plai e. Mgniiic'j, m a imhiary 
'•eiise, to eh’i-e a posiiiiui from which 
\ou may e/Uijiiu- iiee the' iii'ct s**ary opc- 
lations to all.ielv .iiid get pifsbc^sion ot 
U. 'J'he rrcnch tey‘ the word geiici ally 
a-» we do. 

To iniderftn\c ///e Si I’.or, of a /o/c?7, 
( eat ft i>n lohe te s'eue ti'nur ’ dle^ I’r.) to 
invest It, to Ibrni imcs of c ircmnvalla- 
tiiin, lo open trenches, \e. 

7b tin/ Sji'oj: to ib^ ton fly (/(lire fc 
d^nne \ ill(\ I*'r.) lo draw your forces 
round ft town, lor tlu^ puipobC of attack- 
ing it. 

7b ear)'}/ tni a Sna.i, (eoniiuun' vii 
.vn' Fr.) to persevere by legular ap- 
protiehcs, iS:c‘. in gtiming groiiiul upon 
the gaii Ison. 

7b An/ dose Sine i, ( presaer le aie^r^ 
I'V.) to a[»pioarh close lo the' walls lor 
rlie purpose ot inaMn" a In each and 
“hinniiiti, Ol Ol’ staiMUtr, out lliegarii- 
soii. I or a full and scKniUu* explana- 
tion of th(’ (ijliei’Cnt met hods, which are 
adopted in iiiodern liuic^s, for the at- 
tack and di leiu c of pl.ui s, particularly 

of sH L’c s, see 7'S.sa/ (7i //</«/ de L'oitl/l^ 
catioiiy d^tttufjiie, et di/tnae de places, 
loin. 1. paiic 6J, he. h(\ 

Sr hnfSijtn-y Fr. an expression used 
ainoii" tlic; l''reiich to '•ignify the pronipL 
and niimcdiatc movcmeiit of a hcjicgiyg 
army, against a forLilicd town or place, 
without w-uiliiig for the regular lorma- 
tioii ol' hues, iVc. Ifi this case tiie troops 
make a vigorouskaii su k iijionall the out- 
works, and endeavour to make a lodge- 
ment upon tlici counteiscarpc. When 
they liave .succeeded, they iii‘-tiinUy 
throw up temporary lines, he. bcdiind 
them, ill order to st3Ciire a retreat, should 
the garrison forwi them to' quit tlitir 
ground. 

Sir or., ill the art of war, is tho act 
of surmiinding a fortilied place with 
5 N 2 uu 
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an ariiiy, and approaching it by passages 
made ill ihe giouiul, so as to be co- 
vered against the lire of the place. 

The first operation of a sic^c is in- 
vesting. The body of troops invt ating 
a town slioiilil, at least, be as strong 
again as the garrison ; ^o as to be able 
to divide itself into several partie-s, in 
order to lake possession of all the, ave- 
nues leading to the place. Uyday they 
should keep thcinscUcs out of c.iniioii- 
sliOt; but as soon as it is dusk they 
must approaeli much nearer, the beit.er 
^ 10 he able to sumi|orle!ieli uliieij and to 
stiaiten the towm • 

Udntrul p/im.s7.v an. I term used at a 
Si 1 r,r. «/r, viz. 

'To hesiffre a piucr. See Sir.r,r.. 

To accefcjutc the Si jot, (aecUirtr 
le Tr.) is when an army can ap- 

proach so n*ar the jilace as the covert- 
way, without breaking grouiiil, under 
favour of some hollow roads, rising j 
grounds, or cawties, and there begin ; 
their work. 

An ntlnvk, is when tlic besieging army 
04111 approach the town so lu ar as to take 
it, without making any considerable | 
W'orks. 

To form the Sir.i.r, ar hnf siV^c to a 1 
j)!accj (nieflre le sitp^c d vne plueCy I’r.) | 
thore inns! he an aruiv suthcu iit to fur- 
nish five or si\ reliefs lor the trenthes, * 
pioiieers, guards, convoys, escorts, iS:c. 
and artillery, with all the apparatus 
thereto belonging ; nuga/nies furiiislicd 
with a huflicieiil <juiuilir,y uf all kinds 
of warlike stfjcs; and a general hospi- 
tal, with pin sicians, suigeoiis, medicines, 
he. 

To raise the Si ece, (h ver le si?^ey I’r.) 
is to give over the allack of a phice, 
quit the wnrk.s thrown np against it, 
and the posts foiinec! ahoui. it. If ihere 
h§i no reason to fear a sally from the | 

S lare, the sie^e may be raiseil in the 
iiy-tinie. ‘Juo ...tiilery and amiiiiini- 
tion iiiusl liavo a srftmg rearguard, lest 
the besieged should uyt'inpt to charge 
the rear ; if there bw any fear of an 
enemy in front, this order must be iil- 
tui'cd tliscreriuiuilly, as safety and the 
vaUwe of v\\e couwxvy w\\\ admit. 

To turn //n Siege into a blockade, 
(convertible en bloc us, Fr.) is to 
give Old* the attack and chdeaiour to 
take It by famine; for which purpose 
nil the avenues, gates, and streams, 


leading into the place, are so well 
guarded, that no .succour can get in to 
Its relief. 

To insult a uork, to attack it in a 
sudden aiid unexpected manner, with 
small ari^is, or sword in liand. 

Surprize, is the taking a place by 
stratagem or treason. 

To escalade a place, is to approach it 
secretly, tln ii to place ladders against 
the wall, or rampart, for the troops to 
mount, arul get inio it that way. 

To petard a place, is privately to ap- 
pro..ch the gate, and fix a petard to it, 
so as to break it open for tlic troops to 
enter. 

J.oir if ch'cwnvallatimi, is a kind of 
fortilic..ti()n, consisting of a parapet, or 
bieast-wrirk, and a ditch before it, to 
j coviT the bcsiegcis against any attempt 
of the enemy m the field. 

June if eoanlcrTullution, is a breast- 
work, with a ditch l»el’orc it, to cover 
the be siegers against any sally from the 
garrison, in the same maimer that llie 
line ol'tircumvaliation serves to protect 
them ill the iield. 

Luh''', are works made to cover an 
army, so as to command a part of the 
c«»uniiy, with a breast-work and aditch 
bit.’ uc It. 

Jlctrenchmcnt, a work made round the 
camp of an army, to cover it against 
any surprise. 

IJne (f court ier-approach, a trench 
which liie besieged make from the co- 
vert-way to the right and left of the 
besiegers attacks, in order to scour 
tlicir vvoiks. This line must lie per- 
fectly enfiliulcd from the oovert-way 
and the half-moon, \’C. that it may he 
of no service to the enemy, in case he 
gets , possession of it. 

! Batteries at a siege, cannot be erected 
! till the trench is advanced within reach 
j of the camion of the place; that is, 

I within what is generally understood to 
I be a point-blank range, which is reckon- 
ed about 300 toiscs, or 1800 feet. 

I Cannon is made use of at a siege for 
I tw'o diilcrent purposes; the first to drive 
I away the enemy from their defences; 
I and the second, to dismount their guns. 
I priiduce these Vvo effects, the bat- 
teries should not be above the mean 
reach of cannon-shot from the place: 
therefore there is no possibility of coii- 
I structing ^licro, till tne first parallel is 
, formed ; 
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formed ; and as the distance of the first 
parallel from the second is generally 
300 toiscs, the batteries must be on 
this line, or beyond it, nearer the town. 

The construction of hatteries belongs 
to t!ie olficers of the royal artitlery, who 
generally consult with the eni'im er that 
iisis the directum of the siege, ns well 
about their sliiiation as about the num- 
ber of their guns ar.d mortars. They 
must be parallel to the works of the 
town which they are to baiter. It is 
customary to place the iiiortur-batteries 
and giin-hatteries side by side, and in 
the same line, to the end that they may 
batter the same pans. Tlie use of both 
is to demolish the enemy's works, to 
dismount their gni's, to [leiietrate into 
their powder inaLni/inct, and to drive 
the besieged from tlicir works and dej 
fences; as also to luiii and destroy the 
piiiiclpal buildings, by setting fire to 
the town ; and to fatfLoie and distress 
the inhabitants in such a immner, that 
they •shall press the garrison to surren- 
der. 

To saNi/ at a is to go privately 
out, of a besieged town, fall suddenly 
upon the besiegers, and destroy part of 
their works, spike their cannon, and do 
every other possible damage. 

A sall^, u secret movement wliich is 
made out of a besieged town or place, 
by a chosen body of troops, for the pur- 
pose of destroying ^in enemy's out- 
works, &LC. .Sallies are seldom made 
when the garrison is weak; furalthougii 
they molest the enemy, and keep him 
on the alert, yet the chance of losing 
men rciiricrs it prudent to keep within 
the works. 

Saps in a siege, are trenches made 
under cover from the fire of thctplace, 
behind a mantlet or stulfed gahiun : they 
are generally ten or twelve feet broad, j 
This work differs from the trenches, in 
u^> much as the latter arc made uncover- < 
ed. The sap has also less breadth; but 
when it is as wide as the trench, it 
bears the same name. There are va- 
rious sorts of saps, viz. 

Singfe sap, is that which is made on 
one side only, or, which is the same 
thing, has only orfe parapet. 

Double sap, has a parapet on each 
side, and is carried on wherever its two 
sides are seep from the place. 

sapp is that in which the be- 


siegers do not give themselves the 
trouble of tilling the gabions with 
earth: it is made where the workmen 
are not imich exposed, and in order to 
accelerate the approaches. 

Sup-JaggotSf are a kind of fascines, 
only three bet long, and about six 
inches in dm meter. 

Saiumons, are anolher species of fas- 
cine&, from 12 to 10 feet long, and 
from n to 10 lllche^ in diameier, and 
are used in inaking butteries, und re- 
I pairing the l)je«»clies. 

I Sortie, SceSAiLv. . 

Tail, or* rear oJ^The tjcnch, ( Queue 
de la trancbcCyVr.) is the lipst work the 
besiegers make when lliey open the 
trenches. 

'Tambour y is a kind of traverse, at the 
upper enil of the trench, or opening 
made in the glacis to conanniiicate with 
the arrows. This work hinders the be- 
siegers from being musters of ilie arrow, 
or discovering the iii*dc of tlic place of 
arms belonging lo the covei t-way. 

Trtivcrsr, in a siege, a kind of re- 
trenchment which is made in the dry 
ditch, to defend the passage over it. 

Trenches, are pa:>sages or turnings 
dug in the earth, iu order to approach 
a place without being seen from its de- 

fcMlCPS. 

IVmd-’parks, used in a siege, differ from 
sand-bags, in this only, that they •are 
much larger, and, instead of earth, they 
arc idled witli wool. They are used in 
inalving lodgments in places where there 
is hut little earth, und (or other similar 

{lurposes. They are about Hve feet 

ligli, and 1.5 inches in dianicter. 

Rear of an attack, is the place where 
the attack begins. 

Fro?it, or head of an attack, that part 
next to tile place. 

Mantlets, are wooden fences, rolling 
upon w'heels, of tw'o feet diameter; the 
body of the axle-tree is about four or 
five inches sr^uar^, and four or live feet 
long; to which i.s fixed a pole of eight 
or ten feet long, by two spars; upon 
the axle-tree is fixed a wooden parapet, 
three feet high, made of d-inch plsfhks, 
and four feet long, joined with dowel- 
pins, and two cross-bars : this parapet 
leans soinewhat towards tfic pole, and 
is supported by a brace, one end of 
which is fixed to the pole, and the 
other to the upper part of the parapet. 

ManOets 
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Mantlets are used to coxer the sappers I; works that lie close to one aimthcr, or 
in front against nin^kei-shot. !' with rentrnnt anslcs, which would rx- 

Maxims in Siiors, tst. The ap- posc the attack to the cio*s fire ot‘ the 
j>rcxtcl»es flhoiiliJ lie made without beinii; cneiTiy. 

seen fj'otn the town, enhtr diiccily, ob- Stores ra^nired for n month*s Sifoi, ar^ 
IkpicK, or in Hank. ncarhi as folfoa ' : — 

•},. No more w/)rks should he made Pow dcr, as the oarri.-.oii 

than arc necessury tor approaching; the ismnu or lrs> stroni; or 000,000 Ih. 

place Vitthout beifinr SfCn ; i. f>. the ho- . 5 “ 0000 

SK‘ji;crs should cany on ilu n appi'^iiK hos ^ oT a h s>i r ^'Oi t - 'JO, 000 

the .slu»rtesl, way p*)->sihle, r (ni''HU‘P.t Paltf'ruii; r rtiiiion - - ttO 

Vfjth being covered a;j;aiusL da* enenn’a raiinons of a le'-fr soit - 40 

fire. • j Small field-pav i ^ l or 

t r». All the pa* ti^tu ih#* ii cnehr's -honid ! doicndiiaj: tiu hia s - JO 

mutually support each »)tlu i ; a>n! ^ , .■ » S “^hePs J‘li 

whicii are hirtlirst advariccrl, djould he | ^ f stoia-s 1 ' 

di.-itaut from those that detvi.d thrm Shells f'oi moi t.u •» - I."} or 10,000 

about tJO or lOO tuisC', that t , ’.xithni j Ilaiid-greikalc-i - - - 10,000 

mtiski-i-shot. j Kca-lui hiilli'ts - - t 8 o ,000 

4. 'I'hc |)«ra!!c!-s, nr ])l:Kes of arms i ftiaU lie-, in hrarcs - - I0,00t) 

the most distifnt from the town, dioiild ! riinfs for musket*', host sort 100,000 

b»v€' a grtalcr extent than iIom- whieh Platini ms rom^ilele fur wuns lOO 

ure the nca lost, that tlio h(*.'.i r.'« may IMniloi ms fm* mortals - 00 

be able to take the enemv lu flank, r c.in ire e for guns - 00 

should lie i'c.-olv 11 to atLa.ok the m.ucst ^ ^ I mortar-hc'd.x - bO 

pitrallels. * | sjmuiies, r:munci> aod 

5. The trench slioiild bo opi nod or ^ hullo, in s<*ls - JO 

begun as near as pos^ihlt tn the place, Tools to work in treuolu s - -10,000 

without exposing ilu* tro ops ton murh, Several Imiul-j.icks, j^uh, uling-eai ts, 
in order to acoelorate 'ijid dmmusli thi* tr;m ll i»g -^nd other enizim’s 

C|H'rMlicmv of the siege. p.nip.vi ioimim auii c ai rv lu avy InirdtMH; 

ti. (’are -^liniihi he la-t'ii to jom the '•jMre inidu-r, ami all sorts of miner’s 

attacks ; tihat is, they should htuc <'<uu- too'Is, manth i ’, ^tutted gabions, fascines, 

mu n lent inns, to the end that tlu'y may pi«*krf> and iialiiori'. 

t>e able to siippoi I each other. MhiNS, /*>*. trio j>lural of sicMi, /</v, 

7. Never to adiimcc a xvork, unless Arr's^ or U/ic’.s own. 'i his worct ts used 

it be well support<*d; and for iIih rca- among the F.eiich, to signify the -iuiiii 

son, tn the iuli# vul hetween tlie 2d and as men, pmple, soldiers; \ i/ iv 

9d place of arms, the hesieecr.s should giUirat fat afmm/oino’ par trs sonis^ Fr. 
make, on both sides of tin trenches, that geneinl was iibumlonid hj his own 
smaller places of anus, extending jO or soldu rs. 

50 toisea in length, paiallel to iluiothers^ .SIFN’l’,, an instrument, xvhich by 
and constructed in the smiie inanner, nicaii^ of han, lawn, or wiic, is capa- 
which tvill sene to 1 ndge ilie sohluj\s hie of M'paiMimg the line from ifu. coaise 
ii>,*vxho are to protect the works dc- parts of ai.y powder. — Ste (iivMHAV-* 
signed to reach the third place of arms. nr.K, T-av.oi' mouy, t\:c. 

B. Take rare to pl.icc the hattt ries of SIKS nr Ml I AS, Ind. a tribe of pco- 
Ciumon in the contmuafioii of the faces pie in the N. West of India, 
flif the parts uttarked, in^u'der to siUnce SIFFLFAILXT, Fr. literally means 
4heirfu'e; and to the eiM that the an- the noise of a whistle. It is used to 
proadies, being protected, inav advance evpress the •'Ound which a ball or bid*- 
witfb greater safety and expedition, let makes when it cuts tlic air; as sj^/c- 

0. For this reason the be'-.iegers shall tuent des annci it fra, tlie wlustling or 
always embiaee the whole fpmt attack- whiz/inc noi^ie of li re-arms, 
ed, in order to' have as iTiucl| space as i SIFFld'lT, Fr. a whistle. The 
is requisite to pkice the butterit’s on the I French make use of the whistleon hoard 
'^jixjduced faces ut lUe workia atiacWd. U iWu '\v\ maviitet as 4o% 

Vi* >\qX, 'dXVixvNi. NivCpyAx answers the same purposes at sea. 
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that Ihc (h'liii) riiui truinpct du on ^^huie. 
'I'hc l>oiit's’.\aiir'j v\lii<3tle all 
up, :is otca>>n)ii m|uiit's in a shiji: and 
the dniin and tniinpet collect troops 
le^etlu'i- 111 camp, gal■l■i^on, # 01 * else- 
Ti/iere. 

sr(i, an old ^luon word, inl[>ortill^ 
vi'torv. 

(La MiiTy FrJ a small 
piece of brass or iron which u fi\ej near 
to the mn//le ol‘ a luiibquet or pl^tol, to 
^er\e as a point of dnection, and to as* 
sisi the eye in lovelliii!;. 

SlG>i', a scnsihli' mark or character, 
denoting soiiieihintr absent or invisible. 
As the trace of a foot, the liaiid-writiiii; 
or mark of a man; also the subscription 
of one's name. 

Sms ]\LiniMfy the kind’s •jiLMiatui’e is 
so called. All commissjons milieu-* 
pidaranny of (ircaf Jinlam, army war- 
rants, tftc. bear tlu‘ M'ln manual. 'I'iic 
appoiiiLnirnts of officers in the \ulun* 
teers Juive been so disiiiii;uislic(i dnrinj; 
the present war. AdjmaiiLs fniiy in 
theimlitiu have their coumii^ssions 
cd by tlie kin*:; tlioise of the held ufli-' 
rers, captain^ and Mibalterns, 6lc. arc 
siL!;ncd iiy tlio lords lieutenants of 
l ounlies, or by their ileputies for the 
time hcinir, sanctioned liy a previous 
iiuinialioii iVoin the secretary of stale, 
that the kin«; does not tlisappro\e of 
the names which havcibceii laid before 
him. 

SIGN/M., (Sii'?7al, Fr.) Any siL*n 
inaile by sea or land, for sailing, march* 
mg, fighting, ^:c. .Signals are likewise^ 
given hy rjie short anil long rolls of the 
tlnini, during the cxcrrJse of a hatta- 
iioii. 

SlGNATi, in the art of rear, ccr- 
Ifiin sign agreed upon for tlie l onvcyiiig 
intelligence, wlune the Mace cannot j 
reach. Suina/s are fiiMjiieiitly given tor 
the ht'giiniing of a hatlJe, or an ailack. 
Usually with dunns and lrsjm])ets, aiul 
sometimes with flky-rocket-i, 

•SiGN'Ai. o/' attack or wfuui/t^ (Signal 
(Tune attatjuCy ou (Tan a^^aal, Fr.^ — 
This signal may be given in various 
\^aYS. ily llie discharge of u lighted 
shell, by sky-:-ocl:ors, i>y coluiir.s di-;- 
played from a conspicuous spot, 6cc.— 
in 1747, iMarshal Low endal made use of 
lighted shells or bombs, wlieri lie laid 
siege to the town of Kcrgeii-op-zooin.— 
During the consternation of iheiiihabi- 


taiits, which was excited hy acontinual 
(|j'>charge of these signal sliells, tlu; gie- 
nadiers entered a practicable bitach, 
and took the town by storm. 

SiCfNAi.-;//flig, in ancient mitiliti'y 
tt rijy was a gilded shield hung out of 
the admiral's galley : it was sntnctiniei 
a K'd garment or haiiiier. During ibe 
elevation of this the light continued, 
and by its depiessioii or inclination to- 
vxaids Hie right or left, the rest of tlie 
ships were ilnivtcd liow' to attack tiieit 
eliemics, or rot real from them, 

.SioNAi s.n///^/e ^Iic colours; of att* 
Mst/n/y (Si^nattv t/rs Llmci^ncSy 
1 he ancients had recourse to all the va- 
rious meihod> whuii could be useii by 
signals, to i'\pi( ss tlu- particular situa- 
tion ol' affairs, anil to indurate mea- 
sures that should be adopted. If, dur- 
ing an engageniLMit, victory sceiiicd in- 
clined moie to one side than aiiotlier, 
the colours belonging to the victorious 
party wcie insrantly^iciit towards its 
yieldii^ antagonist. This signal was 
conspicuous to the men, and excited 
llicm to fresh cllorts. They imbiiH.d 
the most lively hopes of success, and 
eacerly piessetl forward to I'cap tlie 
advaninge^ of bravery and good Con- 
duct. 

When an army was liaid pressed by 
ifs enemy, the t'olours of the foriijvT 
were raised Ingli in air, and were kept in 
a perpetual lintier and agitation, for llic 
purpose of c:oiiv eying to the soldiers, 
that the issue of the battle was still 
dou))tfnl, and that nothitig but courage 
and j»»’rscveianee could determine the 
violoiy. If, in the lieat «)f action, any 
p.ulicular legnnent seemed to waver 
and give way, so as to cause an apjire- 
lieM'>ioii that it might fmally be broken, 
its coir>urs were instantly snatched out 
of the bearer’s hands by the general 01 
Commanding olTicer, and throw 11 into 
the ibickcftt of *jiie enemy. It fre- 
quently bajipened, that the men, who 
were upon the point of yielding groiiau 
and flying, received a fVi*sh impulse 
from this act, rallied, and by a desye- 
jate ffl'oit of courage recovered theco- 
io'jr.-^, and restored the day. Tins iiu - 
thod ot re-auimating their 'egions was 
generally i^^sorted to by tlic Rorndii'^. 
We hav e had inslances in modern timcri, 
wliere the fortune of the day has been 
wholly decided by some sudden and uu- 
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expected iict ot' an individini). In the 
rei^ii uf Louis \1V', a piivate soldier 
threw liH IihC into the midst of the 
enemy, during a hard fought and doubt- 
ful biiUle, i‘\prcssirig thereby that fresh 
stic'cours were arrived to strengthen the 
French army. This circumstance, so 
apparently trifliitg, produced the dc- 
s»reJ Llfect. It threw the enemy into 
confusion, gave the I'rencli fresh spirits, 
and iinaliy determined the victory in 
tiieir favour. We read of various in- 
stances in which signals have been used 
to express the f- rsonal danger of a 
king or general, who was iightiiig at 
the head of a select body of men. 
The knowledge of the critical position 
in which their leader stood, excited 
fresh courage in ilie rchf of the troops, 
and drove them to acts of the greatest 
intrepidity. In the course of the pie- 
sent war some examples of the same 
sort might be adduced, liotli on the side 
of Austria, and o*h tiral of France. The 
bridge of Lodi, the passage of the 
Teiglementi, 6cc. would illustiiite any 
observations wc could make upon tho 
subject. 

iSor arc the advantages, which arise 
from the nse of signals, conllncd to 
these particular cases. Varion> cir- 
cuinstaiiecs grow out of the flesultorv 
ii;\turc of military operations, to render 
flags of coiiiniuiucurion indisj>eii.sably 
necessary. The vast .scope whuh is 
given to modern tactics, makes it iinpos- 
biblc, that the human eye or voice 
should take in* all the critical inaiuvu- 
vres or evolutions that occur, nhem 
an extended line is actually engaged. 
The right wing may be giving way, while 
the left is gaining ground, and the cen- 
ter might be in danger, while the two 
flunks were rapidly advancing with ap- 
pitrent security against the enemy. 
Under these circumstances, a genera), 
by means of comivunicating signals, 
would be enabled to provide for every 
contingency, without ^losing time by 
sending his orders verlially, Aitiio’igli 
sit^ual flags, in modern engage ineirs, 
have been generally lahl aside, tlit i- 
use has been acknowledged in ;1 k 
adoption warlike ir'»Lriiments, v\Mch 
by the vanct-, -i ti' -n- sounds convey 
the ner.tsaary dirociions to an enguging 
army. 

The ancients hud signals which they 


called Mutt SignaUy (Signnuj muetSy) 
— ^'I'hesc consisted in certain actions or 
signs that were made by a general; 
such as waving the hand, braiulisliing 
a stick ,or sword, or by exhibiting to 
view any part of his dress, accoutre- 
ments, &c. Instances of the same kind 
have occurred among the moderns. 
Under this denomination may likewise 
be classed the different signals which 
are made for the movement, marching, 
and nianceuvring of troops, in and out 
of quarters. 

When troops are scattered or sepa- 
rated from one another, it is usual to 
column nicate hy means of fires lighted 
upon i ininencts, during the niglit, and 
hy smoke, during the day. 

Informer times, large pieces of wood 
Vere hung above the towers of cities .or 
Ciisrles, winch, by being drown up or 
lowcieil, ga^e inlclligeuce oi what pas- 
sed. 'fills method has been .succeeded 
by the invention of telegraphs, winch 
answer every purpose of cfimiminica- 
tion, when they can be c.stalilislicd 
Uirough any extent of count ly. Be- 
sides those Signals, there are otliers 
winch may be oalkd vocal and c/mt- 
I vocal, 'flic vocal signals are those of 
I llie human voice, wliicli consist in the 
1 necessary precautions that are adopted 
to prevent a guard or post from being 
.suipriscd, to cijouiice words of coni- 
luaiid ill action, \c. Of the lirst de- 
scription arc paroles and countersigns, 
which are exchanged between those to 
whom they are iiitrn.sted, and which 
are fiTcjuenlly altered, duiiiig the day 
and night, to prevent the enemy from 
receiving any inloriuatiun by means 
of spies. The deiui-vocal signals are 
conveyed by military instrumenls ; the 
different sumuliugs of which indicate, 
instantaneously, w'liether an army is to 
halt or to advance, whether tr :.jps arc 
to coutimic in the pursuit of aa enemy, 
or to retreat. 

The demi-vocal signals, directed to 
be observed in the British service, as 
far a.s legards the raanocuvnnn of corps, 
«\.c. consist of signals for the govcin- 
-» rat of light iiifauMy, and of cavalry 
regiments, squadrons, or troops: the 
latter arc properly called soundings. 
Light infan try signals are to give notice, 
— to advance ; to retreat; to halt ; to 
I cease tiring* to assemble; or call in all 
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piirt'-ts. In the regulations, printed by 
authority, it is observed, that those 
signals arc to le alwavs considered as 
Jixed and deteriiiified ones, au(i are 
iJL'Vcr to l)C chaimeil. Tlic hugle horn 
oi' cat'll coTtipniiY i^> to inake»hiiiiself 
perfect 111.1^11-1' of them. All signals 
arc Co he repeated ; and all those sig- 
which arc made fioiii tiic Imc or 
coiimin, me to convey tlie intention of 
the coinmandiiig olheer of the line to 
the otliccr ronmiaiidjiig the light uifaii- 
• trv, wh(j will coniiiiiinicalo them to tl*e 
Mn cral companies or detachments cither 
'by word or signal. 

Signal Sluff. In matters of military 
parade it is usual to li\ a red llajj:, kuiic- 
w hat larger than a camp coloui, to point 
out the spot where the gciuu'al, or oHicer 
coininiinding, takes his '•■tation in front 
of #1 line. This is called the signal 
.'vtalf. 

SICXAM'.MKNT, Fr. 'riuMlcscrip- 

(ion of a nianV per-ioii, his a[»pr ruaiico, 
iVc. Ijlaviiig omitted to rnciitioa the 
riiiglish teiiii under its appK^priaie Ici- 
tcr J), we s-hall glvcit uiuitr the I'leiich 
word Si^maltwnitj winch Mgnilies not 
only the description of a nianV tignre, 
but an exact and specific detail of such 
jhaiks and prominent featmes, that by 
coninarmg the copy taken on paper 
with the original, the latter may be in- 
stantly recogm/td. It is the custom 
in all well legulatcd amiies for every 
regiiin lit to lime an exact dcbcriplion 
of each man that b<’longs to it, speciti- 
cully drawn out in the ad)utant’s book. 
So that wlicii a soldioi' deserts, a cop) 
is instantly taken, and forwarded to 
those place.s to whicli he is most likely 
to resort. 

SIGNUM. A standard, an ensign, 
n streamer, :i flag. In the early <lays 
of Home, the military ensign or stand- 
ard consisted of a wisp or handful of 
straw', which was fixed at the end of u 
pike. It was then culled Mariipuius 
f'ti'ni, a bottle of hay. JBy degrees, the 
iiomuns adopted more respectable 
marks to move by. I’lie wisp of acruw, 
or bottle of hay, was changed into a 
piece of wood which lay crossways at 
the end of a pike, riid underneath the 
traverse hung diH'crent small figures 
and representations of the gods, In 
latter periods, the likenesses of the dif- 
fjtrciu iiuiperurs were suspended in the 


same iiiaiiner. The ^talT, in these cases, 
was made of solid silver, so tliat it re- 
quired uncommon strrnglli of body to 
be able to cairy tlie When 

the armies wcrc^ encampiMl, each legion 
lutd its signiim erccieil in front of the 
pretorium; which was always close to 
the gciierarb tent. 

8 1 G X i; M Ml /it a rr. The watch-wo^d 
which wuh given among tlic Koinuns, 
to the trioures tiiat were on guard. 
The signuin ii’ .ium; was ch uiged every 
t iiioiiiiiig. 'I'hc watch-word of the piv« 

I trftlc was also ciilied /c.vsc/v/, whicli Mg- 
Jiificb a sigiK'd in wai , «any private sign 
or token. 

.SiGNi'M Prof'n Tlu*. signal 

for mau'hing, ubn:» was given among 
the ancient itoinaii^, w.is so called. 
It corrtsjiond't with our bf?iit, tlu* ge- 
' neral. 

8 fCNiM PugUiC. The signal for 
bjifilc which was ii'^cd .imong the aii- 
j cicni lioinans. Wlien this Jiuppcned, 
.( ltd coat nf linns was displiiyed above 
tlie gcupral’s tent, attcr wbicli, all the 
dilft'icni warlike inslruincnis sounded 
together, and jirocliumcd the signal of 
altai k. 

SKiUlUillAT., Iml. A feudal te- 
mnc. 

SlGGhyri'K, Fr. The same as 
cavesson, a sort of noselmud, some- 
times niadi' of iron, and sometimes pf 
Icatln r or w«>od; somef lines Hat, and 
sometimes hollow or twisted ; which is 
put upon tin* nose of a horse, to I’or- 
ward the suppling and breaking of him. 

8 J I JiN (.’ !•', (Silcucet F.».) This word 
is used by the French as a caution to 
soldiers to prepare for any part of the 
military duly or exercise. — The Frcm h 
have likewise another term which cor- 
responds with our word attention— 8 ce 
Garde (I VDNS . — We use Attention iii 
both instances. 

SILllA'rAHIS, Fr. ScoSrAifis. 

SIJ.LADAlleS, Ind. Armour-bear- 
ers btloiiging to the IMahiatta [niners, 
wlio are obliged to furnish a cerlaia 
inimber of men, composing the second 
class of their cavalry, 

SILLAGE, Fr, The wake of a ship ; 
the trace which 4 vessel leaves astern 
when she moves forward. 

SILLON, in forlifieation, is a work 
raised in the middle of a ditch, to de- 
fend it when it is too wide. It no 
5 0 par- 
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jmriK ami is ‘ omciinics m:tdr :! matter of fuel. This sianifiaitioii like- 

•!vUh Ipiie h;i:*':*)iis luilf-iiioons, ?iul !| wi&e readies every species ot aiialybis, 
rt’rinn'“T :iieli»A\cr than the works • \i*. 

of the nl:i( ( , hut hiuhor than covert- \\ fn oiHor to plare the ailvantages ot 
way. 1; Ml. He fieqiicntly ciillcl ai- |, sirnplilicaliori in the iMeiire^t point ot 
Te/o}>r. will, h-ce \\if w', w^; siioiiiit the tullowiiieemiine- 

SI Mil- Mi- are such as ^ ration ol ihe u (u-rli ut conimaiul wliieli 

)ia\e th(ir 'i!i‘j!.,s st:vcrally C‘f|nah ainl N\erei;i\eii in loiv), and m.iy he icad 
:he sulc* about ihose aiiLi^lts propoi- •' in an Ihmik * Miioilt'e the i^rrj'nlion 
tioiial. " I, of M'fitanf ht^'f/ihfo' /ifrrfin lo-ursh 

’ Snuji/e SOLlhST, t'r. A piivatc l| tutfootl^ as /u (■ hn'jinnd ond 
soldier. !! ircloii t, .Sie, io li'O lachiUrwu't Sou/* 

S\^]VUVU\\TH}\JSi>up/irafifioo, !l i/i^r\s (io'diti Tnosunf of Knna/cd^c 


IV) 'I’lie .let oT M'uJ.riiii!: plain, < le ir, ji 
and simple. «•!' anv linn*; 

that is in.ide piai'i and "in.'iile. 'Tins ’• 
subshiiittve, liL»' llie v( rh, ss evidently i| 
borrowed iVoiii the I'KMieli; wfio say 
faniilinrly, 'fiatuiiU r ii tj sL/np/tfn ohon 
if lUiC affairs \ to i'lideavoin* lo make a l 
matter plaip and coiispleuous. 'I’hc t 
xS'iiriplilication of aiiny ueconnts ])er- . 
haps one of tlie most dei-irahh ohjeet'^ f 
in finance, cspeeially during u war, ' 
when so many hniiielus <'f service ren- , 
flcr them iiiiavoidahly e»;n!i)lieaied. It 
is, however cnrhius i«i remark, that j 
Miicc the siniplifieation of army iie- 
rouiits IS said to have taken place, by j 
the tiholit^on of ai rears, tVc. tvery re- 
giiTieiital rank of ( onnuHsioiied olltccrs | 
(hifai.ti-yO ha^ ic.isoi. to i4 joK'e in the i 
opporiuiiity lhat is i/iveo for the c\- : 
Ci'cise of ant Inner ical powers ; nor I 
has the contrivei of it Icsn i .msu to lie I 
proud of the ingenuity disjilaved in | 
proporlionahly dividing the lowest silver | 
coin, so as to leave some hnikeii figure, !' 


to beralciiiatld and adapted to a square j. 


jj /// the /h f of Moling vi.z. — - 

;| 1 Ma.v..e'refM-"', leave a rare of the 

>i exempt, aiul carry yonr arms well. 

1 1 u Kay your i'.‘di» hands on your 

nniskets. 

.S Poise your mil"!' ell 
j 4 Re:L your nni-ket'^. 
t r> (aick’your lausket.-.. 

I h ( Iiiaul your miislvCU, 

I 7 Prcient. 

' a I'ire. 

9 Recover your arms. 

' 10 i.'aif heud your muskets, 

j lit '.lecin your pans. 

1'^ Handle your primers, 

Prime. 

1 1 Shut \onr pans. 

I i,‘» I)!ow’ oil your h>0SC corns, 
i l(j Cdast about to ehargo. 
j 17 Hanale your (hargers. 

1 IH Open them with your teeth. 

I 19 i’harl^ewl^h jiowder. 
j oo Diaw fi/rili ytmr scovvrers. 

I iil Sliurten rhein to an inch. 

[' 2*1 (’harge with bidlet, 

i! Ixani down powder and ball. 


II. It is nor. le.ss curious to oliserve, ] 'Z^ vVnhdraw viur scowrci". 

t of the four ilidii'ent ranks inuler j 25 Shorten them to a linndtul. 


lhat of a eommisMoupd olheer, three 
reecive pay, ihi; daily rate of which is 
II fractional part of a halipenny. The 
following two instances will prove our 
a*sserMon, vi/. 

lieut. Colonel 15s. 1 Id. per diem. 

Major - 1*4iS. lil. ditto. 

C’aptain » 9^, 5d. ditto. 

Lieutenant 5^. 8d. ditto. 

Ensign « 4s. 8d. ditto. 

^NeijtMMt - Is. (>Jd. ditto. 

C'orporal - l.^. ditto. 

*J)rurnmpr - Is. Ijd. ditto. 

To M5UTJFY. This word has 


olheer, three || 2(> Return yoin scowreis. 
ly rate of which is i' 27 Poioe yoiii miisKCl''. 
a hairpenny. The ' 28 Shoulder your muskets, 

ces will prove our , 29 Order your muskets. 

SINE. Ill geoim'trv, a right sine, is 
5s. 1 Id. per diem. a right line draw n from one end of an 
4s. 111 . ditto. arch pcrpendicidarlv upon the diameter 

O'!, 5d. ditto. drawn fiom l lie Ollier end of the arch. 

5^. 8d. ditto, SliVIiE. Fc. An iiisti ument so caU 

4s. 8d. ditto. ed. See P\N rocii vpii. 

Is. djd. ditto. SINECURE. Ur. Johnson calls a 

!.•». 2id. tliuo. sinecure an ofliee which has revenue 

Is. Ijd. ditto. without any eiiipU^yinent. Of this de- 

Tlns word has scriptiou, m a military sense, are those 


been adopted amongst meii^'of business appointments which admit of deputies 
and arrangement, from the French sm- 1 ujK»n deputies; so that the original hol- 
whidi means to relate the bare der receires the public tooney without 

doing 
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doing any pulj'ic hcrvice; an abuse that 
has been wry justly reprobated by the 
select cuuiinittee of the house of com- 
mons. 

SINKW. See the article Aiicfnt. 

SINGJ.K combaly a contesL'in which 
not more than two are engaged. 

SINUS, Fr. See Lin i: for its geo- 
metrical acceptation. 

Sinus, in Kiiglisli, signifies a bay of 
the sea, an opening of the land; any 
fold or opening. 

SIJSUSOIDK, Fr, A gcoinetrical 
curve, which has lu'en imagined by 
Monsit.ur Bclidor, for ibe jiurpose of 
bhlancing or preserving the cipupoisc 
of a draw-bridge. See Saenu- iUa Jn- 
I'iHUJits, /it;, iv. See likewise the ‘«pe- 
ciiic eoiistruetion of this curVe as ex- : 
plained by tlie Maieuis de rilopUal,^! 
in*a book entituled, jlcfa Kifnlfiortifn, 
piibli>3iied at J.eipsick, in 1695; and de- 
inonsiraled by Si. Benionilli, who dis- 
covered, lliat this curve uaj* imtluiig 
inure-tliau the epicycloid, wl'icli see. 

SIPIKJN, (St^pho7i, likewise Siphotiy 
Fr.) In hydraulics, a crooked tube, 
one leg or braucli whereof is longer lliaii 
Mil! iythir. It is used in the raising of 
iluids, emptying of \cssels, and in va- 
rious hydrostatical experiments. 

SlRKAll, Ind. The go\ernraent. 

SI HOC. IVom Sinus, the df»g-star. 
I'lie wind, wlncli we call south-east, *.s 
So c.illi (1 ill I t4ily. 

•SISTUU'M. A iniisica] instrument 
which was u^ed by the hlgypriaiis in 
their arinii s. It ahosignilii s, I'enerally, 
an mstnimcnt u^«’d in battle mstiad of 
a trimipet. Jjikewisc a bia/en or iron 
tirnbiei, nuudi like to the keliliMli uin. 

7h SIT, (as*.srt«r, Fr.) In u military 
fseiise. Intake a .starionary po'-itioe; a.s, 
7e &tt Irforr a /'ot'tijuii place ; to hr 
encamped for the puv|,ij*r of berietring 
it. Tfie IVtiicb use the wojil tis.uofi’ a> 
an aerne vcib, with res))eet tii irnlii.iry 
TtraLler.', \i.\ usscoit uii camp, to pitch a 
camp. It asMt sun t.imp hors de la 
portcc du canon de la ullt. ; he niiebtd 
his camp out of the laiige of the town o 
cannon. ^ 

SITUE, Fr, Sirualcd; placed; 
pitched. The Fieiicli say, an Lamp 
(mri situc, a camp well situated, or 
pitched. 

SIXAIN'. Sixth, Sexage-na, in war, 
«!! ancient order of battle, wiurtin mx 


battalions being ranged in one line, the 
second and fifth weie made to aihanee, 
to form the rin guard; the first and 
sixth to retire to form the rear guard ; 
the third and fourth lomaiiiiiig to furiii 
the main coips. T!ie word is derived 
from the French, winch signities the 
same thing, 'i'he sixain order of battle 
may be foi ined with all the battalions 
whose number IS produced by the nuiu- 
brr six. Twelve battalions, for in- 
stance, may be ninged in »)iderof bat- 
tlp, by forming two SiA'nins; and cigh- 
icen battalions, by torming lliree siruinSy 
and so on jA“Oin' Mxeiy. 

7 b Si/ K. i n a mi i i t ary sense to lake 
tin hcigliL of luui for the purpose of 
plai'ing liiem iu milhary ariay, and of 
roiideniio tlicir relaiive statures mure 
clfcMive. Jn all reginirnts the* sizing be- 
gins Irom fi.inks to o nti", the tallest 
men tufing placed iipim I lie right and 
left of the several con'pames in the 
boat rank, and llic» shortest m tlie 
center and lear raiikH. 'flic fiunlc 
tiou)»s*of a squadron must be sized in 
the lollowing maimer: — Thai of the 
right flank, irom light, to left; llmt of 
the left tlaiil:, frmn left to right; the 
center one born center to flanks : llui 
tallest man must, of iouim’, be always 
in the part wlioie the MZ-ing begins, c.\- 
ct’plmg the corporals, one of whom 
must be on eaclwhink of the front ra.ik 
of llic frooji, coveieiJ by a cli\ei* so! 
dier in the itnr rank. If tliere l-c’oiilv 
two troop-* in a ’'Me.ulion, lin y size the. 
right fioin the Icfi, tin* lelt iVom the 
liglit Hank. A nue-iiion lias anseii 
among miiirary men, espi ciaily among 
tlioM who iias .seen si. rvjce, ic.spccliiig' 
liie piopiiety of pi. icing the shorn sc 
infaiitry nicii in the centre und rear 
rank'*. 

SK MT, SL'iic, or ScAifc; ShiJor, 
Swedish; »S 7 :n/, T''lain{ic ; 6 ‘t?.abbn, 
S i-\on i S/'icr, Noiwegian; JUtfin, Fr. 
j A soil of shoe iir sandal nnide of wood, 

1 ieel armed witl» nun for .sliding on ice. 

1 Skatr.-' aio un ci Ijy tlie iniiahitants of 
|! all Norllii iii iMiioiir, eithtr for expe- 
|! dilioa in travtllnn/ or amusement, 'i'* ey 
|l are made of wood and iron, fastened 
ij to the feet by si raps of leatlier or by 
j 8C1CWS. 'I'he Daic.h wcic p.obably the 
original iin ciitoj's; but the Kiij.iisli b.'i\e 
I greatly impiuveii upon ilicni, for by 
I c-jinp-iring them to^jCiIici, the prcfti- 
5 0 2 cm o 
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cnrc uJ’JSi be clvdi to die bitter. 

%Acll liiiowji, that it iiecd- 
k'ss to de^ciibe tli( in. It will he iie- 
cc^silry liowevcr, lo reinarl:, that the 
•)iijch sl»:i*es arc very long in die iron, 
of ii IbiL hio.t(l hurfiKc, to eiuil>lo tlieiu 
to run over rough ice with ease and cx- 
pciiition, while those that are u'^crl hy 
llie Knglish are short and rirciibir, so 
that not above two inches of it touch 
the ice, and all that is required, is for 
the skater to keep his body in a proper 
C(|iiilibriuiii. It hiiM another advantage 
over the Dutch, jdir friction on tlie icc 
is considcrahly dimlr.'shefl. Tn Hol- 
land, it is not so miicli a diverMon a> 
nn cmployiiieiit. Wonirii as well as 
men, practice it for the purpose of go- 
ing from one jilacc to another, niul car- 
rying provisions to market. But it is 
ill KnglancK tliat skuiiiig has been 
brought to the hiitlic.st pi*rf< ction. An 
artillery olViccr, about :i(l or 40 years 
ago, pulilisl’ed K very iiigciiious trea- 
tLse on it, \^hi<•h W/.rk is now selduiii 
to be met with. In it he lay^ down 
rules for the art, which is still capable 
of great improvement. 

In Norway, a kind of skate is used 
for travelling upon land. These arc 
formed of plaiikr> of wood as broad as- 
dic band, and nearly of the tliickinss 
oi the little linger, the middle iindei- 
iibatb being liollowi'd to nreveut v.icil- 
lation, and to faeililale tlie udvaiiciiig 
in H liireet line, 'i'fie pUnk faslcin'd 
under the left foot ia ten ftcl in length; 
fhai inieniled, fur the ijmIiL i** only m.\, 
or tliereabi'uts ; both of them are bent 
upwards at the extiemitics but higher 
before than behind. Tiie\ are la'^lciicd 
to the feel with leather straps aciuciied 
to the middle of them, and for this 
purpose they are formed a little higher 
a’ui stronger in tliat part. 

The plank of the light foot is gene- 
rally lined below with the rem deer's 
s»kiii, ijr at least with bkin of the 
Kea-wolf, so that in ^drawing tlie feet 
.successively, in right 'or par.illel line«, 
with >.kat(s thus lined with ^kin, and 
Vfry slippery in the dirccliuii of the 
hair, the sKicMer or .skater fin(l-> them, 
Jirveri licii-ss, (‘apable of iosistance, by 
wllordiiig kind of s|Ming when he 
would support liiinself, witlu>iH* foot, in 
41 contrary direction, as liy ninth ino\e- 
he raises up the hair or brisllv 


part of the skin. With skaits on this 
pban, it is astonishing, (however loose 
or compart the snow may he,) to wliat a 
distance a Norw egian will travel in a day. 
la Canada, the Indians and other m- 
iiabilaiits, make use of what are called 
sn()zc-.\lto*is, for a similar purpose : these 
I are shaped something like a pear with 
! a stalk, 't hey are made of a hoop of 
w'uod hi nt to that form, and fastenetl 
at the narrow end by the sinews of deer 
or small thongs ot the skin of the 
same animal. Two cross pieces of 
wood are placed, one about tin ec inches 
from the broadest end of the snow- 
shoe, and the other the length of u 
man’s loot from it. The.sr pieces are 
lixed into the outer frame. Between 
them a kind of net work is made from 
r small thoiig-i of deer skin, snincthing 
like a racket. On this net work the 
feet aic pbiccfl and fastened by a ph’- 
able strap of smoked deer skin in a 
, very simple manner* so tluit tlie feet 
• may bo extricated without untying the 
I ''trap, w’hicli is sometimes necessary, 
))articiilarly when the tia\ellcr ucii- 
i dentally falls in dorp snow, or strikes 
' his feet against tiio slump of a trei' 
During the American war, the king’s 
j troops were practised in the use ol 
' these shoes, and could walk or run 
with them, as well as the natives. All 
the scouting parties sent out from the 
frontier posts, fiiiring the winter, were 
I equipped with snow shoe?, to enable 
! them to travel throiigli the woods, where 
■ the snow is frequently of astonishing 
, depth. 

' In Norway, there is a regiment of 
' two battalions of skaters; one stati- 
' oned in the North and the other in the 
1 Souch. 4'he corps consists of 960 men. 
i The uniform is a short jacket or wai>l- 
coat, a grey surtout, and grey jianta- 
louiis The arms are a carbine, which 
ill hung in a leather belt, passing 
over tlio shoulders, a large couteaii de 
chasse, a staff of three yards and an 
half long, an inch* and a quarter in dia- 
mjEter, to the end of winch is affixed 
a piece of ii on, whicli serves principally 
to moderate Ifn sueeil in going down a 
liill; tlie skaiter then puts it between 
Ins fert, and contrives to draw it in 
tliat manner, or lie drags it by bis side, 
or uses it to help himself forwards when 
he has oiv:asioii to ascend a hill; in 

shoit. 
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^}lort, Ire makes use of it acct»rdins; to ; 
tlie occasion and to the circulns^iulces i 
ill whicii he inav he placcfi ; this staff, ; 
besides, affords a rest to the firelock ■ 
^vhcn the skater wishes to diuclnirjte j 
its contents. In the ordiifiirv ! 
ter exerci>e, the skaters draw up in ! 
three ranks, at the distance ofthiee 
paces Iretwei n each file, and ri{;ht paces j 
between each rank; a distance v\Iiich 
tUev keep in uil their movements, 
/'v\lieno\'cr they do not disperse,) in' 
order that they may not Leinciimniodcd 
ill the use of their skate*;. When thcif ‘ 
is occasion to fire, the second and 
thiid ranks advance towards the fir^t. ‘ 
The bagira^ij of the corps (kettles, bot- 
tles, axes, ^'c.) is com eyed upon i 
sledges, or rarri.igcs fixed upon skates, ! 
and easily drawn hy men, by the hel|^ i 
of a leather strap passinir t'nnii the rigliL j 
shoulder to the left side, like tiuil of ' 
a caraliiiicer. In ('anada, wlit'n the I 
indians travel in the winter, they make I 
use of a similar convcNancc, which is 
•jenerally drawn by tfie sy^^^v^, liy | 
mraiis of a broad vtrap across the fore- . 
liead iliat passes the shoulders. The 
Norwegian skaters are <if great use 
in w'lnter campaigns, as from their ve- 
locity, and form of their skate-s, they 
arc enabled to move, in every diiec- 
tion over liglit or tleep •^iiow, rivers or 
creeks covered with tliiii ice, and wIktc i 
cavalry or otber iiifAitry cannot act. i 
I'lieir use in hanassing an enemy, in • 
reconnoitring, or performing the otlice ' 
ol‘ couilfis, iiiiist be obvious to cveryr j 
one. ft may be conceived, that they i 
rind greafc dilHculty in turning, on ac- , 
count of the length of their skates: this, ; 
however, is ni<t the ca.se; they make a 
iTirogade motion with the right fvot, to ; 
which th<‘ shoitCst plank is attached,.' 
and pul it vcrliially against the left. — ' 
'J'hey then rai-e the left foot and place ! 
it parallel to the right, by which iiio\(- ■ 
meat tliey have made a half face ; if . 
tliey would face about, they repeat the , 
motion. i 

We have give:; these particular--, as I 
f..irni»hed to us by an oflicer who has | 
served in Canada, because* wc humbly 
conceive, that th^ knowledge of the 
a;t might be of use to our troops in 
America. 

SKATER^, (Pati/ieu/s, Fr.) 
l^KEAN. This word sometimes ; 
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written skeent*, skc} ne or skainc. It 
signifies a weapon, in tlie shape' of a 
small sword or knife, which was an- 
ciently used by tlie Irish. 

SKkiTVrON. This word is frefjuciit- 
ly applied to regiments that ai-e extreme- 
ly reduced in their innnhcr of men.— 
'J’hus a regiment that went out to .Sr. 
Domingo jooo strong, and icturned to 
Kiiglaiid with '20 or ;>0 men onl\, was 
called a skeleton regimcni. 

Skkj KiON phin. .Sec OuTLiNi:. 

^ NKEJCll. .'Set- ditto. 

Ski.k ( I Ai'tr ii\ squiitsc thauc/ie, 

Fr.) In the J.itrle Rom-* 

hardier, i%c mul ilic following parti- 
culars' rt'Iar'oe to tlie use winch may bw 
mad»* of .1 skcuh-book, m mililary rc- 
connoiii ing. 

ncforc :in officer m’*s onf to rccon- 
Moiirc a <‘oniifrv, he shtwld trace out, 
liom tie' mil}) he can rn-oenre, its 
pimcipal fcaturc‘ 1 , wdncli will serve limi 
us a giiio'e, 111 his pro^^ie.ss through tlip 
principal p.nis that me to In' llic sul>- 
)» ct id his observations, anil will enable 
liim to C()nm et, the wliolc into one 
grand plan. His ob'^ervations should 
be c'xpressed by written remarks, and 
by sketehes. For this }Hirposi‘, be must 
be provided w'ith a skctch-hook, on tlie 
right lianil page of which he may ex- 
press the apjiearance rif the country by 
'ikctelms ; and on tlic Icl't, tlie rcmiw'ks 
111 . '(If on pMiticuIar parts, w'ith tlio 
names of the towns, their distances 
Jisiiii'ler, Nic. with proper references to 
the ski'telic's. 'J’lic .scale host adajited 
to this pMi}>ose, is two indies to a mile; 
if rlien foie llif skelcli-honk he made 
.*-i\ Indies wide, and the leaves divided 
hy lim s into three Cfjuul parts, cadi di- 
Ai'.ion will be one mile, wliieh will be a 
‘•ul'icifiit .'•calc for the purpose." 

.SKfEL, knowledge in any particular 
ait. — As, 

jM / hi an/ .Ski;, l. ( Ilahilife militnirc^ 
Fr.; M. RelleislP, the Frendi gerieia), 
after the cxai^jilc of Xtiiophoii, the 
(h'cek, niidrrU>ok in tla* month of 
Deceiribn 17‘iy, to willidraw the 
French army from Prague, whf*r.« it 
was at that tinif shut up, and to march 
over the enemy^s country through a road 
of 3y leagues, ujiwards of^24. Tsngli^h 
miles, covered with ice, and over mmiii- 
taiiis whose precipices were concealed 
under the snow*, having, besides, an ai« 

11)7 
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iny of lifitvveen n^^litccn and twenty 
th(>u::>ai(l men, lUidur the eiMiunund of 
Prince l.()blvf)\MU, to fii:hl vvitli. For 
the iiarricular^ ni this ♦amons retreat, 
in winch was c\iiicrd su i.nch niilitury 
slvill, and which, ni Count Turpin’s 
wonK, dfi*cr\es to be written by Xe- 
in»|iiioii liiiiihelf, see paj;,e '2, \'oh 1, 
ol Ins Alt of VVar, 

SKINS. Sheep-skins are made u‘;e 
ttf to cover the luoitars or lio\vit 7 ers be- 
tween ilrinj;, to pre\eul any wet or 
(luiii|)ness eettint' into them. 

SKIRMISH, in war, a loose desul- 
tory kind of cornftu, v,v‘, eiwamuter, in 
presence of ti\o iinnies, lietwtam small 
parties who miv.uice trom the niani bodv 
lor that purpose, aiul invite U> a ireneral 
tij;ht. 

SKIRMISHKI^S, d< tached pm ties of 
lifflit liorso styit out in iVoiit ul a batia- 
liun, iSce. 

SKIRT, in u t?,ei*(‘ral aeccptaiion, 
cd‘;e, border, exju'uie paiti A-» the 
skirt of a I'ountry, file .'.kiri>. tjf\i wood. 
It also bi‘;nilies llieloo.'-e (w han;;uc‘ part 
of a coat or j;annnit. 'l’!ir w hole nf ilu 
BnlisU army foriniily wore sknis i., 
their coats. The non-eomnns'-inio il of- 
lieers and soldiers now j^.eneMlIy wc.u 
jackets. 

SKl'J'A fiK, Jr. iiccnnfm^ Jo l!ic Ac^- 


olHccrs dressed tbeniselvcs like savaj^es* 
entered hi.s bouse whilst he was sitting 
with his family, danced round the table, 
and suddenly puliin*^ him back upon 
Ills chair, (j-ut otf both his ears. They 
iiistantly disappeared; nor was the 
deed di-icovi'reil until ul’ier their depai- 
* tine Frtmi this circumstance, and in 
I consequence of various intrepid actions 
j wli'ch the aSlh performed du'iiig the 
I course ol tiie wai, the men obtained the 


iiuine ()f S!ftsliC7S. 

SL4'I”K, in inililarv arcliitectnro, a 
kind of bluish fossile stone, very sole 
when dug out of the qnaiiy, and there- 
fore easily slit, or sawed inli> thin long 
I sfjiiares, to seive instead of tiles for the 


co\ering of all kinds of mihiaiy build- 
inns, 6cc. 

SLAUGHTIsR, destruction by the 
swoid, bayoiu t, and lire-nrms. 

SLl'iDOK, or iS/cd/rr Uanuuvr., (ftroa 


! 7}m)tLUUy I'r.) a smitlfs large iion-iie.ul- 
li ( il haiiiuii r, to be used whli botii liaiids 
<; ui iM.ilingout iron upon the amik 
1 Si 1 04. i , ( trtiiut'tuty Fr.) a sort <>1’ ear- 
. riiige without wheels, upon which a 
; plough, or other weiiihly things, may b^ 
, i.nd. It also sigmlies :i iiKi«:iniu, on 
I; ii tr»titois me UMially drawn to the 


r pkaeuf I'xemjtion. h means hkewjst' u 


f ^•‘iittci cani'ii.c v\»Ji(mt v. lierK, which 


Tcau J)icliOfuiti(?'C jMi/rtai7f'f a or j u-'rd by the nohiliiy nml gmiiy in 
stick of disliiietiiiii, whicli was liAfd 1 m • '/Id eiiiiiales, to dui'ic iheiiiselvis ni 


the Jjaretl.iMiniilan geneitds. ! wmicr ujuai the snow'. Likewi'-.e a 

SKY-R()CKKI\ l:?ec Rotui.r. !. Jia.i'ljiiie wli.di is hiitd bv iravellers in 


bLA^dl, a cut; a wound ; uIm* a c U | 
in doth. It is iise<l to espic^-. the | 
pieces of tape orworsud lace wiiiui are 1 
upon liie arms of nuii-cominisrioaed of- i 
floors and eorpore.ls, to distiiiguish them ' 
from llio pi ivafc's. 

ISLASIll'd), cut ill stiipe> or Iine.s. 
lienee s/c\//( (/ -leevcsimd poekeis, which 
arij peculiar to the Rritisli cavalry, when 
llir otlici'is or men wear Imii: coal'*. 

.SljASni'^lJS, a iiickiMiiie which was 
gi\eij, diirini: the AiiK iican war, to the 1 
yrttli icgiiiiciit of ldof,jjiiid winch took j 
its origin from the loilowlng rijcimi- { 
siaiici;: — One Winker, a inagislrale, in 
(_';Uja<l.i, h.n iiiv!, diiNin: a set ere wime;-, 
with, great inhiinniinty refused to gito 
coiiifort.d)'e billets to the women he- 
Jon»mg to ii'u' u*Uh, aiul Miiiie of them 
bax iiiL, pel i-'lied m i-on^tqiiiMce iif tlie ; 
iiic-i nu'.icx of tiu" se.i'*on, so giear w\is 
the asenliiieiil uf the coips, that soiiie j 


. liie North of ICuiujje. 

I t'liEKlM'.KiS, liie umleiniost liinbei*;: 
of a gnu or iiirnt.ii-batU'rv. Sin. ill 
joi'iU Ol b'eaiiis (»f wood, wliiuli me laid 
; over a foiimfalioii, for boaids, ^\:c. to be 
: placed upon ihein. Ste 1‘iAiiORM. 

I s^w:vs, me the parts of a inorlar 

going fioni the cliamber to the iruii- 

. iiions, to strenglheu that part. 

* SJ^lI>L\(i, (ruu/fi/ity J'V.) p.'issing 

without dilhcidly or obstiucLiou, easily 
removed. 

■ Sl.Il^I^C/ of Con'afuCj an obsolete 

term, signifying easily d.iuuled. 

Si.ioi.xo Kuiif {7iau'J coifiduty Fi.) 
a niiiniiigkiiot which is made in u rop^, 
for the purpose of being stopped when 
required. i 

Sliding K//^c, ^ Mathematical in* 
Sr JOIN G ScaU'y S .‘‘•inmeiits lobe used 

wilhouc coiupasscJ) m gauging, 

i i t> 
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SLIDINC-Xif/. This is ail improvt*- jj 'I'iKMuas Smith, Midler, 15l>, Now 
uiciit in ‘jlnp-lnnidiiiLS Tor \^liich we are ij Bond Stuet, is made m the lolluwin^ 
indrhted to tfie skill and intienuity td* I nuiniu r . — 

('aptain John Sh.itdv of the Uovul Xti- ;! Ihe eoiisisis throe straps ol 

vv; an olheer v>hfi, durii)!; tlio Aiiur’i- jj leatlu r, vi/. one of tour I’eol si\ inchcb 
can and late \Mir, i;Mve prowlV ol' his !l lonj, v.uli i!ic Imadlh atrtiahle to oi- 
coiiMiirifnate ta'enr.s, tor invention and dor. k is pomted and pniiched at one 
i;e*‘onreo, <in many oocasioio. X'esi^els t'nil. aiui ha> a hiicUe and loop at the 
ot* thi-j kind have eiuh thiee oihei ,uhi( h M‘rv es to i-hoi ion <>i length- 


made nio\<-uiile la a trunk or ueU, so 
as to he drawn up or let down in slioul 
vv.iKi. By nieaijs of the^e keels tliey 
jtol tiisLer, steer t.i.jier, and tack and 
wt .ir qini'ker, and in le.-s room; tl*cy 
ride more easy at anriior; tvko the 
giouiid better; arid in ease ot' ship- 
wreck, sprii'gin;: a leak, or of a tir^*, 
tiny are more sal'i atnl iiitn'i* liU lv to 
b(' saved. Foi llrc'''h]f)S, doa ting-ha L- 
teiu's, {.'uii-lMial", and lial-hottoined 
h#ats lor I'mdmg iioopa, thov are parli- 
c'ul.irlv well adapted. TIut.e vessels with 
these k('f!s h.ivt iicxn built Kor lii.s Ma- 
je<^rv\ servire, vi^, the 'JVial ciiLicr, | 
C^vurjiiri sloo(» of win, aiul the liudy | 
iSelson ot 00 Jons burthen; which hit- } 


icr vosel was tittv’d out fea* a voyaiic of j 
duscoveiy in J8oU, under the toirnii.'i d 
of Lieutenant James Grant, of the ' 

! loyal Navy, who in it arrived safe at 
Now iJouth Wales the following year. 
An account of iliis voiy inteie sting 
vovage, with the origni of sliding keels, 
and vaiious othcial doruineiits of then* 
utility, was lately puVhsherl, to vvlocii 
we lefer our uailers. It may not he 
improper to ohseue, tliat LiouUiKint 
Grant is the ottieer, v. ho, in May, 1804, 
w as taken by the I 'reiieh, in attempt mg 
to cut oqt a vessel in the Weser, in a 
ln)at, with only 11 men, belonging to his 
Afajc ay’s cullrr the liavvke, wliich he 
coinmandod, and in the attempt he was 
wounded in live place's, and .si;veral of 
bis gallant follow eis killed or wounded. 

NL/NC^, a ieatliern strap which is ai- 
! ached to a imisf|net, and serves tosnp- 
p'*rt it across the soldier’s back asorea- 
fciori may require. 

Oi/7i-Slixg, or Bdt. AithouLdi this 
Useful article owe? its inviiiiion to the 
ingenuity of an individual for thci cou- 
rt niciice of sportsmen, it may, ntvtr- 
theless, be sidapudi with so much faiJ- 
tity to military purposes, that a descriji- 
tioii of it cunnut be thought superllu- 
ous. 

The gun-sling or belt, contrived by 


til It us liie si/e ol ilie peison may ro- 
qu.ie; another alum* LweUe inches long, 
and till ee qi». liters of an mcli wi(le,vM!li 
a liMolv lised j!» r»nc i id, ihe lirst being 
'^iwinl ten niche;) tioni tho pointed end 
of the bcU. 'i^’^.-tiap hcinu Imoked* 
up to citliei^i t le hooks in the main 
sbiig, ftums a loop or l»c;ii‘ing simp for 
the buriei of the mnsqiict; and a thud 
three ({Liartcrs ot' an ineh wide, and 
about si \ inches lonir, with an ineh ring 
at one cud, lluout:.li whl^h the belt is 
passed, 'rill- ring run^ eonvciiiciilly 
np aud down the belt, and fully an.sweri* 
oveiy purpose I'oi winch il was designed. 
\ kook is sewed at i!ie other einl of this 
sirup., 1‘hc siiap '» ( iiu: lapped round 
ihe small pait ol the slock of the mus- 
qiiet, and the hook fastened to the ring, 
liioy logtiher form a loop, op bcairng 
stiap lor till hiiti. By these incuiis, in 
adihuon to (ho stiap round the barrel, 
as already inontiontd, the masqiu't or 
nlle can be eoiiVt iiKiiily c.iriied,i)h foot 
or lior.sebaek, without the as'se^tanc^ of 
eilhiT hand. 'J'he inusqueL being ro 
hasid from these resiruinls, aud the 
liook lixed to the slraj), (wuh the ring 
being hooked lo a .snudleyc that is lixed 
just bt.fiue lliegiiaid,) tfie whole is ear- 
ned with veiy little asa.staiice flora 
cither hand, liiid in iiisiantly hiouglit to 
a (inng ])0»ilM)n. I'ht ne\i posilion is 
by hooking the sunie hook to an eye 
that IS h'.id to the stork, about .seven 
inches behind ihe gnaid; the harrel 
being at liie .saiiio tune supported by 
the strap, which is liooked to the main 
belt. The niusqu«t is thus carried with- 
out the ashistu'i^e of citht?! liumi; and 
if there be ticqjsion to lire at u ino- 
iiieiit’s nuiice, you have only to draw 
out the top hook. « 

bi.iNG, a missive w'enpon made by a 
str<tp and two stiings; the stone is lodg- 
ed in tile strap, and throwi* by loosing 
one of the«trings. 

Sli xg hkew ise means a kind of hang- 
ing 
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ill*; liandafTc, in \n1i1c1i u. uciiinilod limb | 

ii/’f n-Aw >LiNO, nil urlirln of rcj.M- j 
iTicnrnl iu ( * ‘-s;u n s \^ h]'‘li i.s ii'.cd ro keep ! 
up ific and whicli iiiUbt he 

paifl for hy the men. 

To Si. I, NO, to hnnp; loosely by means 
of flit- strap heloii^Mi::; to a liiriocl . 

Si-i NO tfutn' Jiirloi k'i, a word of eoin- 
mand fornuirly used in ilu^ i xerci'.e of 

Hrkish ^re-nadiers. I 

Isl. Kriiip; the ■slinj:; with the h ft hand ' 
opposite to the M^lit shoiddi .ind ilio • 
fnelock wiili the n^^ht hand opposite j 
the left shoulder, nfissun; both 
hands at the same tiitic, brin^ioii the 
left hand within the rij:lir, lieepui;i: the' 
mu 7 /Ic iip»ii;lit, the barrel to the left, 
and the nj'ht hand iu^t undei the left 
elbow. 

iiil. Rend the fn clock bark, and brin«; 
tile >liii;; over your hear), placing it |iist 
above your rijifit shoulder. 

.‘hj, j>iuw thc< sling with your left 
band, and let gvi the fin lock with the 
right at the same time, tlial a iiny 
hang by the sling on the light .ihoid^le.-, 
the nm/zlc upwaids, dinpping botli 
hands down by )our sides at the same 
time. 

Hunti/e your Si tNr.^. Ut, Soi/e tb.e 
sling with both hands at tiu .saim' tune, 
faking hold of it with the liglit haiui 
aljtiut the middle, and as low as \ou 
can reach, without bending your body. 

fid. With the left baud bring the butt 
forwards, slipping your left elbow un- 
der the iireloek, by bringing it between 
the firelock and llie sling; taking bold 
of the firelock at. the same time with 
the left hniid, letting tlie stock lie be- 
tween the tluiinb and fore-tinger, the 
butt end poiiiiiin; a iiltlo to the left with 
the barrel upwards. 

ad. liring tbe firelock to lie on the 
frft shoulder, and the sling on tlic nglit, 
the barrel upwards, and the butt end 
pointing directly to *ihf front, keeping 
the tirelork to a true Itjvel. 

SLOPK AruiSy a w erd tif ronmmnd, 
by which the mustpiet rests upon tiie 
s[ir.vuiilei* with the butt advanced. In 
lung marches soldiers are sometimes 
permitted to slope anus. In all other 
Jiisranees ?! is stiictly forbidden. 

M.OPING Su'orth, n poiiilion of the 
fw’orii among cavalry, w lieii the buck of 
the blade rests on the liollow’ of the 
right shoulder, the Jiiit uilvanced. 


SLOPS. See N i ( kss-\ r i fs. 

Sr.ors also sigiiities a sailor’s trowsers. 
The b'rrnch say, cn/ottes de motelloh, 

.SLOW 'rime. .See Ordinary Tnir. 
. SLOGS, Fr.) Cyliii- 

dric, or cubical pieces of metal, shot 
from a gun. 

SLl I If ’ a water-gate, hy which 

a rnuntiv may be mandated, or the 
waK'r excluded at pleasure. 

Sr.TTK'KS, in military architecture, 
are made for xaiious purposes; such as 
to niako I i\f r'» iia\ igable ; to join one 
river to anothe*-, v.lurli is liigber or 
low<’r, bv means of a raual ; to I'orni in- 
I iiiidations upon pail'.ruiar occasinn.^, nr 
j to firani spot.s of g.oimd that air over- 
! riowcti hy high tidi.'s; they ait‘ al'*o made 
I 111 foitressts, to keep up the water in 
j one part of the dilt lit s, wliilst the other 
I Ldry; and to raise an inundation abo.it 
1 the place when tlit're is any apjirehen- 
, Sion of being attacked. 

I .Slck es are made different ways, ar- 
I r.iuiiiu; to the uses for which tliey ait 
, i’Uen«h*ii: w'lit n iliey sri\e for iiavig.i- 
! tiv‘!i, they aru shut with two gates jue* 

I sentmg an angle towards the strciim ; 

I when they aic made near the sea, two 
j pair ol’ gates aic lu.idc, the one [lair to 
, kcej) the \val‘ r out, and tbe oilier in, as 
occasitin ii;.iy requiie: ui llii^ ca-jc, the 
gales tow aids the .sea picscul an angle 
that way, and the otheis tbe ctmtraiy 
way. The space*’mclosed by tlieae gati.:k 
is called chamber. 

When sluices are made in the ditches 
of a fortress to keep up the water in 
some parts, instead of gates, slmttcrs 
are made, so as to slide np ayd down in 
1 gromes; and when they are made to 
raise an inimdaliou, they are then shut 
by means of square tiiiibeis jet dow n in- 
to cuUntSj so as to lie cloie niid lirni.-— 
Farliculiir care must be taken in the 
budding of a sluice, to lav the foiiiida- 
tioii in the seciircat inuniier; that is, 
to lay the timber, grates, and Hoors, in 
sncii a form, that llie weather cannot 
poiieyraie through any part, otherwi*.e 
It will undermine the work, and lilow 
it up, as It has sometimes happened i 
lastly, to make the gates of a proper 
strength, in order *o support the pres- 
suie of the water, and yet to use no 
more timber than what is iieces8ai7.— • 
Those who wish to be^thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this kind of work, may 
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meet with s:itist:ictioii in VAtchilec^ 
turc Ifyh uuhquf, pur M. Belidor ; or 
ill Mr. Millat’s Practical Fortification. 

feJ.MALL mu»*kets, lubils, cara- 
Liiies, pistols, tVc. 

SMA iri'S. The (lilTorent sums which 
arc rccriNcil hy irrruiiiiif; parties uiulcr 
the lu-ad ot‘ Smui t /wurp^ are rief|iifn!ly 
M) called. It is a staiidiiii* order iii most 
lOiiiintMits, that an account <>i* all Siur.rls 
should he kept, and rejiMlarly account e%l 
lo’\ hy the oli’iCi.'i- or nuii-cointirm'-ioned 
oitirer eoininaiidiinr the paitu's to the 
otticer coniinaiiding the leuiitnent in the 
" diirt.-rent ahstrat t'«, that he may j^ixe or- 
ders lor the di^lrihntioii thereot’ when 
the parties join the it i»iin»‘iil»— !^ce 
Monky. 

‘'^^AFFLK, a bi ldle willioul a cuib 

Lit. 

VPlIATsCF. A tirrlock, a pmi ^ 
that tires vxitliout a iriateh, Puulcp . — 
^XAPifA-Vcr:, acctadini; to >iu;:eut’s 
Fiench and En«ii'«h Diciionarv, sijini- 
ties ill J’r each, liuuct (ftmjiir fm.sc. 

isN MV'jACK, from tiro Swedish 
Snapps,u:k, a soldier's haj;; more in^iud- 
ly /> nopsiick. 

SNICK tind SNl'Ii, a cornhuL with 
kiiixt*, ‘.(leh .r‘ llie DiilcIi cairv. 

SOBK i {wbi lilt , temperance, 

Fr.) miieial tc mpciaiicc. In a iiii- 
litary coji‘>nh lation, uh^Mncnce. iVoin 
an irii-rdiiiate ns(> of mi on;/; iirpiors. 
lIi)Wi'ver hrijocn ilie^dcviations I’loiii 
this ;;ieat and uik’ jmuuoii v irtue may he 
lound aiiioni: ?o!dn rs, noilnng can ex- 
cuse or exculpate .m ollieei' who thould 
so far fijiyet hirnself, especially upon 
>>erMce, as to |;r. e the least coimienancft 
U) such e\ces>( ^ umi }»y an occasional, 
Jiiiich les. hy an hahitnal, derehelioii of 
thit; C'-jlimahle ipiaiily. Sobriety keeps 
the liead cool, strt iiatheris the nefxes, 
and renders moderate abilities equal to 
great exertions. Drunkenness, on the 
eonirary, uiitits the man for the com- 
mon functions of life, and makes an of- 
licer not only contemptible to his sol- 
ditM's, and dangerous to the cause he 
has engaged to fight for, hut an indirect 
spur to the enterprize of an enemy ; 
who will soon know howto take advan- 
tage of Ills vice and ^veakiicb>. 

S()t /'V. a machine made of leather, 
which is fixed near the stirrup, to re- 
ceive the end of the standard staff in 
cavalry regiments. It U iike\^ ise called 


bra'/cf, and is used hy tiu* persons wfio 
carry the colours either in mtantry or 
txivahy regiments. In the former iii- 
st.iiici!: it IS iixed to a h'atheiit belt that 
corner o\ci* the sluniUier, or that is fixed 
to the waist. 

•St allies; a term bv wliich thcRo- 
iiiaiis L'^MUTidly distingiMsbed tlioM' kim^s 
and ii.'lions with whom lluy were in 
alliance, or, iiifire jnojie'rh spiaKing, 
whiini lliey conde-tLiided to honour 
with ilu'ir fi lentl-liip. 'I'iie Koma;i«, 
obscives l^Kticu'i, bceaiiie so iiilosi- 
o.ftc4l wiib ib(' p»u\er ibev possessed, 
tliat lliey oUiLfd lu l-jldjoiii mg na- 
tions to })iir#biiM‘ liu'ir iii.’inlsbip at 
the latc of the most iilipx t snbnn^vKui, 
I'heir uiimteri iiptefi sueeesKion ot \ic- 
toiiC'. mad( ihem beliii\<\ towaiaU the 
most powiiliil of their alliei, v uli 
bruial snpen.nitx ; iIiiin ei^ineilmg ibe 
name o\' f)nnd aiirl .v/Zv into a laiiio 
and iiiiqitalil'ed acknow It il j^nieiit of tlu* 
most indiDMUfUd lyr.umv. They weui 
not awaie, that the' gi l atest ('oiapieror 
becomes iirih: and ili baM rl, when bo 
can treat tboM' with conK inpt and ill 
u^age, fioni wIiom' dovMifai and ilefeat 
h<‘ d(#ivt*s all the laurels be poss(*.sMS-. 
'i'be lltnn.ius, liowcvci, (if we may bo 
permuted to adil oiii biimble 4>piiiion 
to lliese oilmen at ions), weicnot slujiular 
in ibi^ pci \ei Sion ol‘ line grainleur. 
Tile modem liaiicb (whose siieci'^S 
upon the coiiiMient has given liieiii and 
tbeir leadcis all the notions of ancient 
I'onu ), liy dilleienl names and by ilif- 
feieiit means, have iiisidionsly brought 
j Iialf Eiuopc* undiT the yoke of trea- 
cheioii'’. aliiliation. 

•MKJKF/r, (hoheebr, Fr.) Oimerally 
means any hollow pipe tliat rccenes 
soiiietliing inserted. 

>>c» Kt'i nfi a bayonet, tlie round hol- 
low part near the bimt or heel of a bay- 
oiiet, into wiiirli the mu/.’/le of a fii4!- 
ariii is re<’ei\ed wlieii llie bayonet is 
fixed. ^ 

SODS, pieces of turf with which 
winks are faeed.^ 

80 HA\, hid.* tlie seventh month. 
It, ill some degree, corresponds with 
July and August. 

.WI, Fr. one's self; it-c*If; one. 

iSoi-d/jr/n/, Fr. pi etended would-be. 
Hence, Soi-^lisant soldaf, a pretended 
or 7could-be sMier\ Soidisant roi^ pre- 
tending to be king, but not acknuw- 
5 P ledged 
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Irrl ifil .It, sti.’li, T.'ms u’Us saiH, hy the 
liiMj'.ii, .ht.iic" tho FM, \v)ii-*n hr 
livc'd .'if ^ . (H -iii.iiii 111 Kj'.iiuv: mill i> 
jv)u sesitft.'l l'\ the I'riMrh i>t' i>oirs 
tlu' \\ llil.., vvh.rtii tlu y i-.'tUM' 1(1 ;»(•- 
lvin>w!«‘.lt;i'. I ju feiin is ii-scd, hy tin- 
ii, l\v 'Vny of railU’i v (n i oiiU nipl, 
;i«>* 1.1 ll)*‘ iiijl.uicr, nud l»y v»;»y of 
(li lion ;i> III tin- >si ( "I'lii'y 
aN * in, SiH-i/i'iirnf hnlfirj'j a pri^'^oii 
v.'hi) jiiviWiids lo lie heir t(j t!n\ uidixi- 
dir.il or ]»io|)t‘ri Y. 

SOI., !u’. soil; L'round. 

SOliVK'*', how men or arrhors fir- 
toiii^iii'f to tho |)T*P^i^il tiijird oh the 
i!;iaii(l •^lL^llO^. 'I mcv .lys sch oi- 

(‘(I tVoin (ho nmsi i'\|»< ri liowim n that 
arc' aiiioM;: the J.mi/.ii i( ?. I’lioir oiilv 
arms ail' lln* t/.ilni', hou, and .irrovi*'. 

SOl.l) V'I'l', /•’/. Ill rariu'i siirhatcd. 

S()1J>. gSe< IN'! , S( iisfsii Ycr., 

SOl.DAX. 'rills vv oj (I Is pionoii'icitl 
Srnuinu. It was loiiiurly c;i\fu to a 
fi^i’iicial wlio (’(piuuaudid the cailiirs 
ariiiv. S.thidm, a nciieral under Naia- 
din, kinp; ot' Damns, ha\!ii^ Iv^lUd the 


, Chailes tlie 'V'UIlh. I.oMib the XUth, 
I'Vancis the T-t, and Henry the IFd, 

■■ made ii^e (if these leii eatiii“rs ilmln*' 

; then* caif'iMiiiii-^i m Judy. 'I'o lelnrii 
! to oiir Inst n.tieie, U is ne\ erthelcss 
i Cl itaiii,^!iat, in Viani'e, bodies of armed 
• men weie alre.idv Ui’ '"n into [>ay imder 
] till' rei::ii ol' ldiili|e Au^^nsie; and it is 
: e^jii.iM' eeitain, that f()i‘t'l«j,nei s oi mer- 
1 ei tiaries ( rnployed, for iro- 

j iieVj hv Pin ipe-le-llel. 7\mon^ tlic 
I Uoinan-, soldu i r, weie distin!:nished nn- 
ill-.- a nnillipiieity ol aj)|)e!latjoiis, which 
, i;reiv out o]‘ i!it‘ ilitssor unirorin of 
each lailieiilar a 'in or corps; xihich 
was ai;am miila*d hy some paiiiciilar 
, seiiice, and [11 ciJiai viOJijMm of oderice. 

! When straiiLCis were tai-eii into their 
I pay, they wi le. c.illi il cfu/Vo// o'. 

Soi II \ i, /'V. a jirivaie, or a 
‘l soldier in the raii!>. * 

j Stmiifc ('A\’ALlli'.l?, Ft\ 11 [nil ate 
' dragoon. 

.Sol i)\r tetom^ I'r. ,Sec Ecitot^L*. 

' .SfiDM' (CoiJonnuncc a Carmic^Vw 
an oi.'^erK man. 


<mIiIV i'aym, iisinped the tliroiii', ai.d 
assnmed the title in lllo; so that he • 
Lecaniethc first .Soldan ot Iv.ypl^ 'I 
SOI.DA'V, I'i . a soldior. Altlion'jli j 
we h'i\(' oliVred oiir oiMi olist'ivatjon^: ji 
respectm*; ilu’ et\inolo};y of this woid, ,1 
tinder .solfliei ; we shall iien iiheli '.s il 


SOLDA'fS ttrtwiicj'^ on wcrcamircSy 
Kr. lor('ii:n or imateiiarv troops. 

Soi h\is (it' tmn Hit's I'r. iMarines, or 
soldiiTh t\ho do duty on board ships 
of war. 

.Nil I) ITS Fr. a desen[)tion 

of nnalid Mihhers, so railed duriiiL' the. 


4),\tract, from oiir riT’iich a'nhoiiiv, ' Fiencli nioiiaichv. Tliev were sr.iiioii- 


w’hat Is siiid upon the same suli|(Ct. tii 
the ^niirciin Diciionvoiu Mihitun: wv 
iiiul, tli.it Sofdutf whu'h comes fiom 
So/dCj si^iiilii's any man wlio venes the 
st.ite for a ^lipiilated sum of momw. 
This (hsimelioii did not obtain ^lound, 
imr was it aelviiowlediroil in I'lance, un- 
til after t!ie reijsn of Francis [. Hnder 
the iei‘j,n> of C'harits ilie VIHthand 


I eil at th(‘ si‘.i-fj!r>rls. 'I'here were ,'H)0 
i| at rouioii, ditto at llochefort and IFrest, 
1 and r»() at H:o'ic-dc-Grace. There 
l| were ht 'idr s nut) m each of the lirst 
|l ihiee ports, wlio recuved half-pay. 

Fatir Soi, DATs, i'V. S^e Fagot; 

P issj 

SOl.DA TF-St^T'K, F?\ -a snhstantivo 
of the eoli(‘Cli\e tcminim'i;ender, winch 


J.'Miis the XI Fill, pt isons who took up • 
the profession of arms, were simply 
ftiled uvt Hint u rs or and ' 

Fx fore w<', cmieinde this article, it will j 
not he thought sn;jrr(hioiii> to remark, , 
that allhoimh many wiiit rs have given | 
varimis inlerprelatioTih to the \\or<l i 
au tilurin's tho toiin'*may he hrouglit ; 
imder a pl.im and htstoiicai explanation, i 
The;e avitilui it rs or ad\enliii'Oi>, were j 
nothnar moie th.in a certain desciiption i 
of soldu i^s or armed men, who were j 
hired hy a iinnibcr of Loitjs. that had \ 
the command of little jurisdictions bo j 
yoiiil the Pyrenees aiui the Alps. | 


sigihtii's private soldiers, vi/. 

/.(/ Htmr^rnisif' {foil ctposic aur in^' 
suites tie itt soitiatestjue ; ilie eiii^cns 
were exposed lo the msnits of the sol- 
diery. — Im so/datcsqite s\st randtic lon- 
ire les ofjieierss the soldiers ie\ultcd, or 
muiinied, against the ollicers. 

.S>i.n\i r.sQrr. is likewise used as an 
adjective, \ i/. (/c.v maiirs suidutesguCy the 
ways or inaiiiRTs of a prnate soldier. 
Vne dispute so/ij/utesgue, a military 
broil, or a dispute uiiionn private sol- 
diers. We bate an adjective, which is 
deiTvcd from the same source, and 
which is frequently used, as soidier-lik^ 

conduct) 
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roiidiict, •‘oldier-like hcluiviimr ; iiusuU 
diei'-likt* beinu; ibu opposite. 

SOLDF., ir. tlie pay and subsist- 
ence, iSlC. wliicli are issiietl to oliicers 
and soldiers are so called. 

Dcmit’-Sfji Di:, Fr. liall-puy. The 
French Wkew isc say, demie huU’-pa) . 

Conipapiica S(.)bl>Kl'>, Fr. troops 
or c»nip.inies reccixiiu: slated pay. 

SObniFK, a piece of inoney ; the 
j)fay ul’ a soldier. Dr. .lolinson derives 
the wind tVoin so/idanus^ low Ijatin of 
S(diiiiis. We t’oneiue it to be iiinn*'- 
diaK'ly taken from the French soldat^ 
winch comes fioin the L.itin sotidafu^. 
rvi^rt. A soldier in pay — a so/iih tfurm 
yfnrrfur. .Some a^ain fiace both the 
Fii^lish and French word to the Italian 
nohfufOf and other'* to llie (lermaii s(d- 
ilot \ stthl m (ierm.in sliiinl’^ in*; pay. So 
t(r*t nri.imally sohin r ineaiit onlv oik'*i 
who il^ud himself to serve a ]niiice or 
state, in eoiisideiatloii of certain daily 
l»ay. 

Soijii ri!, ('.So/^A//, Fr.) Dmlor this 
Iit'ad so ninth ini'JiL be \m itten,«that it 
would become latiiei a (iis'^ertation than 
an article in a Dieiionary. ^Vho is the 
best Soldier^ All the people in Fairope 
have clanned tins iionoui in llieir turn; 
even the "J’ai tar and the Arab are not 
without welI-foiind( d pleteiisioiis. Fer- 
hiips some nations may have itrraltr 
aptitude tor war than others; ImL then 
that very aptiindc is I’v^iintd, streni;th- 
eiied, andevni iieatod, by pailicuiar 
habits, (dm ition, and a et'iLaiii stati; 
ol'soeiclN. 'I'he latiiel on tlie wariiorS 
brow i.s not perennad, btu is liable to 
witlicr and tlec.iy. AlinoU eieiy coun- 
try in Kuro[»e has had Us i,liuie of mili- 
tary renown, at .'Oine jjartienlar p('iiod. 
(jreice, Italy, France, (ieimaiiv, .'Swe- 
den, Spain, Kussia. F.uuia.id, ha^^ all 
to boast fit the bravery of their sol- 
diers, and the skill of their t;enerahs. 
This laficsum oiiLht to diiiimish the 
pride of itioso iiuiions wlio coiisidta 
ihemscKts, at this inonienl, as liie most 
iinlitaiy; and, at the saiiu time, ad- 
Tiiinister consolation to the inliiinily rd' I 
'weaker powers, wlio may yet hope to ! 
have their day, and to be liluinltiuted I 
by the sun ,of wai^ike Ldory. Of ail | 
the puerik' vanities into wiiich national ; 
presunipiioii and nalional picjudiee I 
have caused iiiCn to fall, surely none is i 
ies;i conibouaut* to reusuii, or marc le- | 


prehensilile, than the idle, we inii;lic say 
hlusphemous opinion, that God has cro 
ated one nation In aver riiaii niiulher* 
Gouiaiic, pel haps, depends upon hu^ 
man iiuliuitioiis more llnii any other 
({iiality of the niiiul; and upon those 
stroll;; inipelhnw Liieumsiancis, which 
iiidiieo every indiiidiial to heeomc a 
[laity in the common cause, and to li^ht 
the buttles ot the pnlilie, as if they 
were his ovva. The Kinj; of Ih'USsia, 
(soiiietiinis ,i tifc.it aiillKuity, but at 
otlK'iH a flisjiiij^fiinon ■. rind iiii*<(M'able so- 
ptijstj, has Ueclaicil Ijis »)plnion, that 
soldaas o.ij^lit lo/i . !naelmu\s, I'cliurs 
vMili .Si'iisf ^ . inia'xiii, 1)111 vviiliout 
ieiMiiii* .Mid iindtislaijdiiM' ; born i'or 
Cdiiaiienient, eliaiie^, liMn"er, and drill- 
nr:. Ibis piii.iiph' ina\ do on tlie pa- 
ludf, Jor tnne a soldiei may be an an- 
toinaloii, Lo be mov^si in (lie sink of 
the corporal; but Ins Ihiissian Majesty 
found oiiL I lie folly of tins position, or 
iMiher ol ibis assi iti«ni, (toi he was loo 
i»ie.il a inroi to behefe in it himself,) 
when he lu-i twenty-Inc* fbon^arid nan 
hy di SCI I ion, in tin eaiiipaiLU ot ir7d» 
.'ly.Miist flic Aniliimis. llisioiy nnd 
niilitaiy c\pt:.rjeii( e sn'^dently vindi- 
(‘alt' hmnaii naluie lio.n thi^ st.iin. 
Fcrh.ips soldiers aie so i.ii 1‘in.n helm; 
automatons, that the iiie.iU si successes 
in vvai have de* iv i d ilieir oiinin from 
the mfliK lu'e ot the biiiiiao p:‘"!Oii.'., 
What (lid the Ar.dis, optiatid upon fiy 
an mtisiran! .a .d and reb .Mou'i eiitlne 
siasiii.^ d’lic r.'iw Itvu's of ihe I'lvneh, 
ai the coinineiK ena III (d tlu' fate vvai, 
resisttd and lepnlscd llii’^velcian troops 
of j'anopt'; aiijinated by a inisfakfm 
love ol wbal lluy c I'led liberty, and 
by an lea oiujnrrabie ije't nnmation not 
to suft( r t'Oeijn powu-. lo iiiterfeie in 
their doiiu MIC ( oiii i i i.''. At ollmr 
time'-, hope and coniidi lu'chavr ( nahh'rl 
siddieis to piri'oiiii tin* mosi lilusiiioird 
actiu.vc meni s; hope, im-piK'd by Ioiiikt 
sn((<-% and eon(i(jj.‘ii(*(s omit upon the 
knowledge of lh(' tahnls ami niiiilaiy 
views of a loilinfaM' v«-m ml. li iscti- 
t.iin!y mil , llnit A mistake, which would 
rum a yenei.d ol infeiior imputation, 
has somctiiiK s added lo tin- i.uiu- <>r a 
superior (.nu’. C.rsar and A;eMindcr 
often tempted foilune, and i^ski d more 
tiiaii was p^inUul or ]>( lu'ps piMiliablc. 
The cmifidtiice, with w! ic.i il'cy had in- 
spired lii"ir 6uldicii>; led ibcm unt ol 
5 F e .cvy 
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cv^ry diinrultv. Under such lenderb 
they tliouj'la tfieniselves invincible, and 
they aciij.iljy becnine so. We liave dwelt 
purLiciilarly on this pdrt ol' the subject, 
because ue arc conxiiia d, that the most 
erroneous inni dangerous opinions have 
been adopted upon it. We repeat it 
apain, and we would never cease to rc- 
L‘du> It, till the holciim sound vibrated 
upoii the ear of every Ihitish ollicer, 
tliut a soldier is not an autuniaton, but 
a man, in whose hnnible breast the piil?e 
of ftlory often beats bi;;h, and who 
ru.di'"3, with iiulillrrciice, into the !:e!tt 
and danger of batt4*s. witlienf the hope 
ut iiinie, or tile pro-^p^i .“^f sliaring in 
tiv inward of vu Ioi y. W'lieie is the 
philosophy—- w hoi r is tbercaion of him 
who a:.serts, that in ordi-r to di*!.w forth 
the Ii4-st esertioiis of a man, and to 
make him hero in the cause of his 
country, it is iiec' S'.arN lii st to di grade 
Jinn from the r.ink of a hninaii beinu, 
and to le\el Inin to the stjtndaid of a 
brute? No; on*tlic eontiarv, arm the 
huniJin pasaions m soiii iav/Jiir^ teach 
the soldier to la'lnie, that, ho has an 
infeir-^C ill your e.ui-«e; pity Ifus vveak- 
TICS'', clieri.sli bis go-ai and nobk' ipia- 
liiiis, iicsLil into lii.s hiv U'lt prinoiples 
of lionoiir and uauiuK'; )oii will tiiin 
be iiftineibli, and placi.' •oound \oii a 
wall stronger than hra-'s "liu li tfie ot- 
byts ol no oarililv po\ui slial! e\or bo I 
aide to jieiietr.ite. 'file luiinan ]ia'^.>ions, 
projM rU regulated, aie fin* liuiidiiiaids 
ot trutli; ol’ pme, ireiiiime, inioejuijpi- 
ed natine; tin' stall of urtue; the liai- 
biiiger of vieroiv; tin- jaop, the Imi- 
fre'»>, the iiiain piilai of goxei nineiit. 
Disscrtiilion upon iliv'ortation lia'* been I 
written about the piimulti.'* of the 
body, but not a word ba^ \rt been said i 
upon the moral diseiplie.e of liiv* mind; I 
which eerlainly must ho the essential 
jfart, so long as man is a creature coiii> 
jiosrd of body and soul. Should you 
riG induced to assert, that a soldier is a 
machine, make an appeal to your own 
heart; if y<>u *U‘C not contrailieWid, rt'- 
tirc from tlie profession of ariii'-, for I 
yon are a man without passions, iuid 
consequently without talents. 

Althougli in a former part ol‘ this | 
work (vid^PtfM« miUlun's) we have at- ! 
tempted to shew, that corp^jr.d puiiisb- I 
menf is necessary* nevertheless we 11 
<)i*e not nsiiamcd to eonftss ourselves || 


the feeble advocates of a mild sys- 
tem of military di!»cipline. 'We would 
endeavour to elevate, and not to 
depress, the soldier's mind ; we would 
treat him as an humble friend, and not 
asaslav 4 >: we would abolish that dis' 
1 grace to our service, the punisbinent of 
lliijjgnig. We are asked what we would 
sui)'>titute in its room ? we answer again, 
abolish it; we dare not trust our indig- 
nation to reason upon it, but shall sa- 
tisfy ourselves in the w ords of a great 
aulliority, J'attendis la ’cuu de la 7iaturr. 
qui s'tcrtt' contre wo 'l Montesquieu. 

('iitaiiily this doctrine of the moral 
education of (he soldier, ought not only 
to be iiicLiicnted, but should be acknow- 
ledged and adopted. Wlien you rclicct, 
tlut all the Kuiopcan powers have now 
U4iMjy ilic same anii->, the same coiisti- 
*tiition, practise the s-uiie movements, 
and follow the rules of tlie same tac- 
tick ; to loo!* upon them on a purudo, 
Ol III a li< III of exorcise, the sluides of 
<!i''finr|i(iii between the troops of dif- 
fi I cm •countries are only just porcep- 
i tibic ; so that the superiority which the 
unny ol' one power may have ovi'r that 
»>f aiioiliur, cannot ari>e from practices 
which are snnilurin all, but from cau.ses 
aiisiiiguut of the moral and intellecluiil 
I qualities of man. To give strength and 
j peil'eciioii to those ipiahlies is the great 
■ dcsidv ratiiin, and ought to be the object 
I of our most zealous pursuits, and not 
i the idle iinit.ilions of idle notlNng.s, 
j taken from other set vices; as if it were 
I I lie cm of the coat, and not the 
strength of the arm, impelled by the 
. iiiavnaiiiiiuty of the heart, vvhiili led 
I to virton. Better, far better is it for 
i us to continue good Knglishiiicii, than 
I to endeavour to become bad Germans. 

. Giir* iinlitaiy instilntions are not per- 
j Imps the best possible, but we will adopt 
1 the idea of a great Legislator (Solvit)^ 

. and say, they arc ours, and coiise- 
; qiuiuly the be'-t for us, as far as iia- 
• fionai habit and constitution go. Among 
i ilie aiK'jtiits tlie army of one nation 
j might have had a great and real advan- 
! tage over that of another, from the com- 
paraiivc e.\cellcnce of tiicir itictick, 
and ihe snpciiorit^ of ihtir uiins; but 
in our times llie Kuropean iiiitioiis, 
with the txeeption of the Turks, have 
all ot liu'iii adopted a tai'lick nearly 
sinnlai, if not Uie siune. We do not 
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mean to snVf that there arc not great 
»})ades ot' did'crcncc, and a marked line 
of separation, uhidi cicarly distinguibh 
the soldier of one cluiitrv from that of 
anuther. War is a scieiiee, wliicli, like 
physic, is divided into a multiplicity of 
diliercut brunches; because a man is 
great in the practice of one, it does 
not therefore follow, that he slionld be 
excellent in anotiier. So it is with the 
troops of ditteront nations; they have, 
each, their peculiar qualities and com- 
parative merits. The cool and atcady 
courage, the phlegm, (he uiteiliciire of 
a Geriiiaii, imtke Ai/n excellent in a 
retreat; the natural sagacity, the ac- 
tivity, tlie promptitude of a Frcuch- 
luan, make him admirable in n w.ir of 
posts, and in a country of mountains. 
In a plain, and in a day of goimral ac- 
tion, the British infantry are inferior* 
to none in Europe; theie is a decision 
ill their mind, a holdiu-ss in their cha- 
vucier, and perhaps even aiiiinpaiieiiee, 
in danger, which ever promjits them to 
close their enemy, and to bifiig the 
coiifesl, at oiiee, to a gloriou^ issue. 
Every ollicer, who looks to gr<*at com- 
mand, oiigiit to study the nature, the 
hahits, the constitution, of the diifer- 
ent European armies. This know leilge 
is absolutely necessary, in order t(» be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
strengtli and the weakness of the troops 
of his own country, 4!' its allies, and 
of those wliich are oppo'>e<i to Inin. 
I’licrc is, perhaps, no part of the pro- 
ftssioii which requires more serious mc- 
<litiitiou; to the ue^Uet of it may he 
aririljLitedjnaiiy of the misfortunes of 
the last war. The French lirst brought 
into practice a system of ujieratious 
peculiarly consonant to the lone and 
temper of the mind, the disposition 
and sLate of the troop«^ w hich euinposcd 
tlii'ir armies. ‘^I'lie Austrian generals 
had the weakness, or rather the iiiihe- 
cilitv, to follow them, and to iiiiitute 
a uiodcof warfaic, wiiich their soldiers, 
hy ihiture and habit, weie eminentlf 
disqualified to adopt. They coinmittcd 
the greatest of all possible errors, chat 
iif suifering themselves Co be dictated 
to hy their cuieiLiies,yiiul to wait upon 
their movements, rfaii they sulViciently 
studied tlie constitution of their own 
(ro4ips, and that of the enemy w'honi 
they opposed, they would ha\e avoided 
those inultjpiied atfairs of (ibsu wliich j 


led to their defeat and ruin; on tlie 
contrary, had they ciiiicentinted their 
troops Hiid engaged in nothing but ge- 
neral actions, the ultimate issue of the 
war woLiUi, probably, have been very 
didVrcnc from what it unfortunately 
was. We cannot conclude this iinpor- 
taiiL subject without conjuring British 
olfiLers to consiilcr war as a science, tin: 
coiiuiuiu property of all ; to place them* 

' selves above narrow, little, dangerous 
pre|iufu os; to cease to uvri^rate them- 
! .solves, and to undor-rate llieir eiieiiiies. 

; Elutterv ii> an individual is nieaiiness, , 
■ to a iiatiort wir'.Aliiess; for it is the 
j parent of prFMiniption, tlie polar star 
! of ignorant ininisiers and of thought- 
I less gont'rals, who scorn to caleulalf!, 

I and appear to iinaiiinc, that fortune is 
j enchained to the triiimplial cur of 
I tain, and eoiiAeiiucnlly tlvit they may 
I alt4 nipt any thing with the mobt inade- 
quate fori e. We have heard it said, 

' hy a very intelligLMit ;uid scieniilic olh- 
! cer, that formcily at Itomc, it was 
iiiscril^'d, iu Ictteis of gold, over the 
gate of the Teiiijile of RcKoini, War- 
rior ! if you despise your eiuMiiy, your 
adoration is not worship hut blas- 
phemy?'* TIk' ancicMit Homans obeyed 
the precept of the goddess, and never 
failed to ado[)t the arms and military 
constitution of the nations whom they 
compieiud, when they found them in(A*a 
useful and advantageous than their own. 
It is not permuted to despise y»>nr en€^ 
my, and least of all, an illustrious peo- 
ple, who, in motleni times, have pro- 
duced more gieut generals, tiiun any 
other; who w'cre victorious for sixty 
years in tlie former century, and who, 
111 the latter, over-run half Europe. It 
is ill vain to deny, that the French aie 
u military nation; history and our own 
experience dciiionstrate that the French 
troops have been and are excellent. 

Tlie three great and necessary quali- 
ties of iin army are, marching, abstaining, 
and lighting; iii^ the latter virtue wc 
yield CO none in, the world: but surely 
candour must allow, that the Freiicii 
are lief ter nmrcJiers, and require a much 
less quantity of food to subsist ou than 
an English army of the same force. To 
have contended with such a**iiatioii, so 
superior to*us in population, extent of 
territory, and natural resources for live 
hundred years; to have generally been 
victorious over her, has been the for* 

tune, 
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and now tin* t;U)rv and ijuahL of 
the ]3^ill^ll fiinix*. 'I'iirM' trininpli^ may 
swrll tlj< pnilf' of yoiiililnl and tfion'ilil* 
loss pati iofi^ni ; l)«it they allord matter 
for h^•rioli^ ( (Hitrinpiafion to the cool, 
dispa-'^ionaU’, rclli (.Uij'i military imnd; 
to him, ulio of l.\onf^, with 

jinpartiiililv, licloin's to no paitv, and 
in no ('oiiniry. He who thiri meditates 
on the fate of iia!i.)n>), will make a 
;rielit and a jnsl (hNtmeiion hetvxerna 
eenerul who dielates to fortune, and is 
successful hy his own arran^itmeiits^ 
. ond Imn who owes his L'lorv to the 
failure and ra-.!mess^yiiti|y^s i*tiemy. 'J o 
j;am a victory hy )oiir ll^n cundncl, 
and to acquire it hy ihe misconduct fd‘ 
another, are thlnjis Neiy distinct in their 
own nature, llionj;h tiu'y are c<mstantly 
confounded. I'hlward and Henry were 
had peiierals# for the\ acted' ciintrary 
to all the rii1<'> of war; lVirtmiati‘iy for 
them .luhii and (diaries of I'rance were 
worse. 'J'he liiftQi* pieferreil the eriat 
of battle, (’where they were defeated ), to 
the enjoyment of tin; trniis of \ 4 etoi>, 
which tlu'v held in their hands. 1 1 is not 
a Imlc extraoidinary, that at ( resiy, 
Poitiers, A'jiuconrt, and even in h’iivpl, 
the Kieiich commit teil ihr same eriois, 
and eni;a,s:<'d in ;;eneial luMions where 
thevhhouidliaveavoul(‘dth(‘in. In I'.irvpt 
th( ir ('OJ'diK t wasmoie pardon.dile th.m 
oif the three foimer oeea^ioiiN. 'I’hey 
made, however, it would ajipear, a mi- 
fierahle disposition <if iheir arm\ on the 
iJlst of Miireh. ILid they att.icked the 
left, ill the pla^n, with their tiivaliy, in- 
stead of the nulit, placed in uid'aMuir- 
ahle irroimd, and amon^ ruins, the event 
would have been inoro doubtful, and 
possibly dilVeren!. ^Military men are 
partienlaily honiul to investigate the eir- 
cuiiisrunees which lia\e attended, and 
the dispositions which lisive lurn made 
ill all actions, where the troops of their 
own country hav e been prineipallv en- 
gaju;ed. It may be fi inortiMcation to 
their national vanity, yiit it eaimot fail 
to be uii instrueiion ti^ilieir reason, to 
iind that the enemy often placed them- 
seUes in sueh a siinatiun, and ucteil in 
such a inauiu^r, that it was impossi- 
ble that iliey should not have bteii de- 
fetiied. events to their pi<»per 

cauiics, and then you may 4ic eiiabicd 
todravva just r.melu'^ioii; but wc cannot 
sec bow It can cne you any additional 
powkirb lu be unacipiuinted with the real 


.'I strength of your enemy. As well might 
!{ it be said, that ionoiance is wisdom^ 
li or that because you chose to be iniac- 
|| ipiainted with your ^danger, therefore it 
!• did not exist. 

ll is lit v.im for sophistry to endca- 
voui to .irgiic; practice and experience 
teiudi almost- every thing in war. Ve- 
terans will always be more formidable 
tluiii ;m army of recruits; ollicers of 
j much expcriiaice will ever have a pi oat 
udvantape over those who have litlle. 
It seldom happens, that fihl soldiers will 
not hcdit, and make a rc;sist.ince more 
or less vigorous. Younp soldiers can- 
not be lelied on; they may be heroes 
in the day of battle; but they may take 
it mio their heads to coiiducl ihemselves 
ill quite a dinerciit manner, and to bring 
danger upon tluinsclvcs, which olber- 
I wise wonid not reallv liavo existed- ■'ft 

I is experience in war that leaches an old 
|i soliiit r tiie iianger of running away ; for 

II Lhue is gcneialiy more stciirity m do- 
ji ini: vour ilut Y with tht- greatest courage 
ll and pc*->eMMaiice, than in eiidcavour- 

I lug to ,ivoid it. In many battles llio 

II lojops wliH-h have fought bard, and 
j gu’.iied a VK-iorv, have .sullered less than 
|| thoM who luiM' uhiouloiied their groiiiij, 
j| and betaken themselves to a shaiiu ful 
ji lligiit. At the battle of Leijisic tiie 
j! .Sixoiis did not stand at all, while the 
|l .Swedis won the haltle; and it is well 
! kiiiwvn, that liiCiUiUer did not lose half 
j so maiiy men as the loriiier. 

j A thousand such iiisiauces might be 
I given ; co\vai\lice iiiei eases danger, cou- 
I rage diinimslies it: it is therefore the 
' opiiiiuii of the be.';t military writers, 
tiKii 111 tunc of war you should not add 
above one fomlh to the strengih of an 
ami}". In the lirst year of tin* late 
war, vve raised upvvaids of l'.i0,000 
men; that is, lour lifths of our soldiers 
were recruits. 

W’e shouhl imagine, that this country 
will at lust find it iicce-ssary to have an 
' clleclive .o mv , (it her powers, al lor the 
conclusion of a v\ar, tiuieavotii* loaug- 
iiieiu their troop", and to place tlieiii on 
tlie best possible touting. What is our 
practice? --At a peace wc reduce the 
aiiiiy to the lowest estabiislmieiit ; we 
pay no attention to the i-ecruiciiig : on 
the contraiy, v e iiecleci it in all its dif- 
. fereiit brniiche.N. i he pcMiod of hosti- 
III It'S jilvances; ihe coniibencenient of a 
I vvm' uii'ivtb. Wc Jiavc every tiling t«> 
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again, and a new aiiiiv ta create. \\ our opinion l»y the most c\ pern nerd 
In the exigency «t our Ciisr we are oh- 
Irgetl to have recourhe toale-hou>eb and 


to criinph of the worst doeription, from 
whom we purriiasr (Irfciulcrs by a ruin- 
ous system of eimrmous iHJunfv. At the 
cxpiiatioM (d'six nionilis, we liijd„ how- j] 
ever, these very men thus pnicured/iiia- 
Tiy of whom air feeble in iluir lVaine«, 


and most hiicccssful amongst 

IIS. Whiiievrr ui.iy be right, let ns re- 
tain; whatever may lie vvron*:, let us 
c.ineot. We must particularly keep in 
mir rt-colleciioM, iliat tin- events of the 
last few rivoIviiiL^ ye.ii\> have materially 
altered the po.-fiiioii and relative silua- 
rlon of our natinal '•nemv. Tor us, in 


and vitiated ill their iiimds) transformed ji future, tiu re will l»e no sreurity, but 


into sohlifTs, nav into heroes, by the 
inaiiic touelr oi the drili-corporaU and 
the stroke f»l tiie elastic drum. We smir ii 
the hynm of victoiy before ibe dav of ’ 
battle; we luMV no onr minds with vi- 
SMiis of im.iiiuarv glory; we declare 'I 
flint we possess an army the terror of. 
our enemies, the admiiatioiiof lairopi ! ij 
tlie sticiigt.'i and s(M-urily of Fanjlaiid, j 
tin la>t ho[)e and refuge of est<iblished, J 
gifrermneiits ! What w(' have related is ; 
no c iaggeraiioii ; the wisisl imii have 
adopted this language; political orators 
have doscaiitcd upon it; the press has '! 
t< iMvcrl with sucli cit'nsioas; whilst the ; 
unlettered uniii'ii v leasoiier is struck 
vlu'uh and coMfoniided, but hr is not ! 
ciaivinced; fie bows Ins lu-ad to such j 
great aurhoiiiie^ and begs leave with | 
ifie utmost humility, to bum the few 
books hr* may have perused; to turn a j 
deaf ear to the suggestions of cxpc- I 
vience, bir he has been misled by them; | 
—to set at nought m future the prac- 
tirc and authority of ilio grr atest grMie- 
rah, for they have I>0(’M mistaken; and 


in an army eoiji|)o*>ed of real siildiers, 
and not of unlividuals dies'-ed in red 
coats, arineri with a tireiork and a bayu- 
iir t, and called b\ tlu* name* of legu- * 
lars, iniiitia, voiiniteeis. or what- 
ever appellation yonr fam y may be 
pleased to he'»tow upon tln in. Never- 
thrle>s, l(‘t not r'ii‘.’Ii''hm( ii In* di«jheart- 
eiuil by this k' .iVM iitatioii of our niili- 
tai v st.ite; let liieiii, on tlie CinUrarv, 
remcuilier, that ew i v dav^ln ings an ac- 
ces^nni of sirengrfi to tln ir iiilcrnal dc- 
b’lirc, bv tlic ameliii! a’.ioii of systems, 
wliirdi (tlioiigh not productive rd' the 
discipline ot regular aiinics) are suf* 
ficicnily digested to r('ii(u r die native 
eonrage of ilu' inliabit.mts of these 
islainis snbsei vient to the best plans of 
inililurv disliibnlioii : — 

For Rrilons plac'M on dissolution’s brink. 
Will dare ti> rlo wliat some scaice dare 
to ibiiik ! 

8oi niT a now generally signifies any 
lighting man. ’ 

Soi.niLtT, a iiuni in the ranks; 
one iiudcr ifit^ digrce of a r oiporal; as 


to aekimw lrd<:c lliat a great nuhtary ji disiiimt from tfie commanders. 


principle, Uiongli true, and found so in 
every ritlier country, must bti faUi? 
when applied to Kiighsliiiieii. 

fii this article, we are seiiMblc that vve 
have excee ded the bound'* v»f a diciion- 
arv; wr may have shocked prt jiidico, 
and combated general opmioiis; we 
make no apology. It i^ ilio duty of a 
writer to instruct and not to ll.ittcr; he 
ought to know how to place himself 
above v'ensure and above praise. VVe 
feel, vve know that *vlnt we have said is 
true .— est vU vefttutis ct prexa- 
Ivbit ; We hope so, for the honour of the 
king, the reputation of the Ihiti^harms, 
and the glory of our coiiiinoii country. 
We cannot -coiiolud^j, without seriously 
recommending to review onr military in- 
stitutions; and vve do so with the greater 
confidence, because we are borne out, 
not only by th^ best written authorities, 
but also confirmed and strengthened in 


A ical Soldi I ii, a l< ;m among mili- 
tary iiicri, to mark out one who knows 
and doi*s fiis duty. 

A'o ^OLDiiii, aa expression of fa- 
miliar riirrrney in the Ih'itish service. 
It is siHiietimes used as a term of re* 
proarli, ami soiiielimi'fi of liarrnlcss 
irony; as, yoifui a duly fellow and :io 
soldier. 

Citizen Soldi nn, (So/dnt cifo^en, 
T'r.J III a general ai'ceplatioii of the 
teiin, a citizen ‘jildier sigiiilics any man 
who i** armed fiM- the support and vin- 
dication of his rights. 

y] Jirothcr Soldi cr, a term of nftco 
tioii which is rorrimoiily used in the 
liritish service by one who selves under 
the same banners, and lights for the same 
cause, with another. In a more exten- 
sive signification, it means any military 
man with respect to another. 

SoLDiiR o/' CortunCf (Soldat de For-- 

iunc^ 
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iM/ic, Fi'.} Diiriiiii the f'lTqiiont wsiis 
which nrnnn H in Ital', , lu hire llio n»i- 
litaiy prolc-ssioii b«;t*:*‘nc so generally 
pn valnit in Kiiiopc, it w.is UMial ior 
ijH'ii of i fi> i/i; aiifl repiitalioii to of- 
i'cr their •■t .vn fs to tin- rhliViTiii t-tatos 
that vv( ro * otaitC'd. "J’ltcv v\t re ori»i- 
jially r .tiled t’nmltill/ni, or irurk*rs ot* 
rt'pritatnjfi. They atte. win d^ c'ltt'iidrd j 
tiu'ir sen ires and uiuh r the tuk* (»t‘ I 
of fori uney s«»U'.da for rin|»l<»y- j 
liirnL ill c\ciy c«>unLrx, or ttate, that | 
woulfi pay t hull. I 

, Soi,|)|kh% h'nvnd^ a l< nri in tin* Hri- | 
n->h M’rvicc, Avfiich applied 

to such oliicus a-, p.iv thl^ti u at- 
aiitiini to thur nun; »'raiiiiii<; lluon 
iriisoiiahlc; indiil;;('i)rt -n w ithoiii inpirmj; 
the M*r\u*e; '*'i'ciiii» their wants ri lieved; 
suuh alu)ve all rhinjil'', having; iheiii piuic- 
tnrilly paid, tvid re^idarly m tiled with. 
'There u iniiih conlideiire in file iniilti- 
tn.'le will'll they are justly dealt b\, and 
cveiy soldier lijit^ well linder the ;;uid- 
aiu e of .a soldi! i\ fiinid ! 

.Vn.ii! kii-Om’ii*! /•, a teriii, cewn'i-idly 
n.sed ainoiiy; naval men, to si;:injN any 
oIVk ('r helonv.mj; to jin' hind ‘ervu'e. 
^S<)L[)l!:itM||]>, (m.htr i/r sufthil, 
Fr.) the prolession, I'liarartei, and cpia- 
Ijlies nl‘ a inilitai'v man. 

SOId)I I'.f} Y, hody oi ir.liifary men; 
soldters (olleetiv! ly. .Soidu is aie pro- 
pevly the land foiee.s of a Umutoin, oi 
biate; but in han^land it is against i!ie 
nncreiil law to keep an army of soldiois, 
in time of peace, bv-yoml a rertaiii csta- 
blisiiinciK. ln>, howevcT, in the power 
of the Upishitiire to au'j;nu’nt this esta- 
blishiiiciU, aecordiiv^ to the exigency of 
the limes. Where any soldier that is 
law hilly retained .shall depart from his 
rtiloiirs witliuut lea>(*, he is declarc’d to 
be KUilty of felony by 18 Henry VI. c. 
Pi and every .soldier, who cither causes 
a inntiiiy, or de.scrls the service, shall 
be piiiiislied with death, or oihcrwi.se, 
as a courMnartial skill iliink lit. All 
persons, suspected of desertion, are to be 
appreheniled by cuii.stjbirs, who shall 
be allowed n reward of twenty shillings 
foivcvery sucli deserter, 

lU’ 4 (»eo. T. r, 4, it is ordained, that 
no sidilier shall be taken out of the ser- 
vice by any process in law, unless it lie 
for .some criminal matter, op where the 
debt he owes nniountsto twenty (loiinds 
the least; of wliidi oiliduvit is tu be 


made, ^'C. Soldiers must be quartered 
ill inns .'ind ale-houses only, and not in 
private houses, without the consent of 
tlw; owners, under ct rtain penalties; and 
where victuallers refuse soldiers quai- 
trred on • them, or constables receive 
any reward for i xcii'iiiig their neglect, 
they foilcit a Mim not exceeding fifty 
pounds nor under thirty shillings, by 3 
Heii. II. c. (?. .A pci son, enlisted for a 
vildier, within four days after, is to 1 ms 
cairicrd before the next justice or chief 
tuugi)rr.ite of a town, and is to declare 
ii'-'a«M*m, ilut be lifted voluiitardv.itr. 
blit if he then dis'-ents therefrom, <iii 
Ills retnrninix tiu' moiicv receiv cd, and 
paying twenty sUiliing.s sniavl money. he 
may b(‘ discli.iig*‘d. In I'lse any sub- 
ject of (treat Britain, or Ireland, shall 
list nr entu- himself, or procure any one 
to be enlisted a soldier logo beyond the 
.seas, without have obtained from Ids 
JMajesfy, siu'li pei>oii shall be puni-shed 
a.s a feitui by H and 9 (*eo. l|. 'riieie 
aie acts anniuily made tor puinshnig 
nmtMiv;‘(S:c. of soldiei-, and I’.iUe mus- 
lei'-, and lor the lx tier paynn'.it of the 
army .trH ihur quartc'rs. J)uiin!: tin* 
late vvar, a ^p(eJllC act pas.scd boili 
lioiises of piiriifiment, w liei oiiN all per- 
.soiiswho .sh.dl be discovend to h»i\e 
n^id any art or persii.ision to mdoev a 
soldier to qmi the sen ice, or wlio sh.tll 
otherwise tamper v, iih liiiii, to tho de- 
liiinent of good, order and tli.M ipinie, 
iire declared lo be gmhy of high liea- 

SOll. 

.SOI.DURTF.US, Fr. a term ancient- 
ly iiseil among the I’reiieh, to sliiiiify 
those persons who attached theiiiselve-i 
to some particular geiieial or nulitury 
knight, whose fortunes they followed, 
in cunsecpienee of being paul and sup- 
ported by him. 

.’^oLiiVKi KHs. AfX'ordiiig to the au- 
thor of the Xouxrdu }}iciionuaif€y these 
were intrepid men among the Ciauis, 
who were so closely attached to some 
partiriilar chief, that if he fell in action 
they ftdl also, by contiiiiiiiig to light, or 
destroy iheiiiseUes. Jt is said, in Cla'^arV 
Comineiitanes, that no man of this 
class was ever known to forfeit his 
engagement. 'I'hp wordcrniucs from 
SiiJdurittSy a man ^^worn and devoted to 
his friend, to partake of his good and 
ill fortunes; a retainer to a great per* 
son, or one of hb clan.*^ With certain 
' modbi 
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inudiliciilioiib, the dans of Scotlund ; 
coiiif iJiidr*!' tliib description. 

Hartjuc a SOLE, Fr, a tlat-buttoined 
\eaAd. I 

SOLEFL, Tr.^xnu 

Sol, 1, 1 1 //K, I'r. all aitificiai f re-work, | 
so disposed, lliar alien it laUs lire, it j 
emits a bnihant li^ht iVoiii a fixed ecu- ! 
ter, and reseinblcN the snii at mid day. ! 

Soi.LiJ. lom nant el eouraul aur unc | 
eonle^ Fr. an aiiilicial lirc-uork made in ! 
the shape of the sun, wliieh is so roii- j 
rnved, that it inovis in full illuiuinu- | 
lion, either backward or loiwaid, aliSng 
a rope. 

Soli, 11. vumhmty Fr. an artiilcial fire- 
work, so calltd Iruiii its ascend inp; in | 
full ilhniiniatioii, and scaltt ring fire in 
various cliiiclions l)y ailcsnltory ino\<> I 
nieiit. It IS likewise c.dltMl loiirbUlon I 
dcfli'u; a whirlwind of fire. • 

Sol I iL toin'iiaul i .1 liinmdoU'f Fr. an ; 
artiiicuil iiro-woik, which, when set | 
iiie to, reseiidiies a sini nun iiig round j 
axis, and e\lul)itiMg the figme of a I 
giraiulole; whu'h sec, • 

SOJdO, (>ofidi\ Fr.) that body which 
Jiiis ail the «;eoiiU'tii('al dini(’iis<jij.s. | 
Soli o HasHon , S<, e Fois m i ca i ion, 
SOl.lDAlKE, Z'V. ((msohdaied. An | 
old French legal teini, but now gene- i 
rally used to siguil) a ctjncenli ulion of ! 
jrotid (pialities, &c. 'fliiLs the FiciU'h j 
i’oiiveniioii di'clared— A v anjitts j 
iioidd so/IUmiis de i^/n/n ; tlinl iJie | 
urinies Jiad < oiisoiidaUd llicir glory;} 
ineauiini ther(h\,lhal the \ icttii'ies of 
one paiL of llu* uniiy had heeii added (o i 
the ;u'counl ol' ihe rest. 

SOI J D^A'I Ih*^, the J.alin word for 
soldier, or for am pt isoii who larriid 
anus lor pa>. lleiiie V'r. «.si»//(A» 
<///m mcrctu/. Dr. .lohiison, as we 
ha\(‘ staU'd iiiidu' snhltcr, deiinS the 
latter wind fiojii soltdur’ms. SuluhdHs 
seems more ap|u*o|)riate. 

SOIdDI'j'Y, (sofn/ilt, Fr.) firiniiC 3 .s; 
densiry ; eompacli’ess. 

SDEI'I AL' Uil.lA, (wlUmii’ile% Fr.) 
sacriticea ol tlnee tilings of suiuiiy 
kinds, as a hull, a ram, a boar, which 
were made hy the Koiiians in honour 
of .Mills the god of war. 

S(>L 1 a ji^ist. 

SoLi' 1 liki‘vi>e siLMiilies a measure 
in cai pci.t y. If snj>poscd to Ik* equal 
to three ruble teet. .So that the soiite 
iu Fraiicc is Co the incaaiirc of wood- 


work, what the euhic toisc is to the 
measure of eaiih or hriek-work. 'flie 
solive is divided into six rrcneh feet 
which arc called pu as de. indnr. liic 
foot into l‘J inche.s, called pouers de .mk 
iivc; and the inch into liiie.s, which 
are called fipjn’s de stdiie. In order to 
form a correct idea of the solive, with 
regard to all parts or projuirtioiis, it 
must be consideied a.s a jiarallelipipedc, 
wljo.se hjise is a rectangle contuiniiig-Fi 
inches in hreadili, to six in height, and 
a toise in lengih, the solive being eipial 
tf> .'{ euhic fei't. 

SOLIVJ'^AL', a small joist; a 
rafter. » 

8l)l.S'riCE, ( Fr.) the point 
beyond winch the sun does not go; the 
tropical point; the point ai whieli the 
day is longest m ‘•ininuer, or shortest in 
winter. 1 l is taken, of itself, commonly 
for the sunnner solstice. 

7V/i; Summer Soisiiii, (/e so/sfiec 
d'et i'y Fr.) is when tin* sun is in the tro- 
pic of cancer, anil gives ns the longest 
day. ^ 

'Vhc Wndcr .Soi,s-i n i , (Ic suhfirr. 
d^iire/'f Fr.J is when the sun is in the 
tropic of raprieurii, and gives us the 
shortest day. There is not any solslu'C 
niiiler the e(|ir.itor; theie being, in that, 
rpiarter, vvnhoni variulion, cipial day 
and C'lnal night. 

SOLUTION, (snfuiiini, I’r.) resown- 
tioii of a doubt ; removal of any iiiLcl- 
Icctual ditlii'iillv. 

SOM.\(dJI'k F/’. brackish, salt. I'lio 
luixture of si a and iivcr water is .so 
called, as f ({K stmiue/ii', • 

.S0.\IK-\VAlt, Ind. .Monday. 

.SO A I. M I ’.US, in an ammuaiUon wag- 
gon, are tin iipjX'r siili ‘>npp uU '1 by 
the st.ives enli red into lliim wnh one 
of llu II I'tids, and llu; oilier into the 
side pieces. 

SO.\nilKU d^tn pifid kiisy Fr. .Sdo 
Stud de. pout hr is, 

SON 'VI LLKIc,* |•'r. a tei’ni u«»efl 
am »ng llie diners of nnilts, lo signil'y 
the If ading'aniiiful tiiiii has a bill lied 
to his neck, which they call sonnifle. 

SoNDl’i, Z’V.^ soioidiiig itud; akso ii 
probe, Ol any lii^truiuent used to ust er- 
tam tiie uaMne of sod, Slc. 

SONDEU, Fr, to sounc^ to throvr 
out the lei%l. 

.SONNAN'T, J'V. a participle wliu h 
is ficqufaitly usfcd by llic Frcricii, t<» ex- 
5 U pr*-*55 
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j)rtss ;i sjx'dfin jirriod of time, or the 
li:iLu'-c of .iMV tliinu;. 

A .*> hmfC'i S'>^ \ AN i I-.'', Fr. iit five 
oVIofk |)iL( or as the clock strikes 
live. 

/liyrnf Sonn'vkt, Fr. hard cash. 
Tliis l. iMi was III fiimiliiir use at the 
conmif'iK cmciit ol the KitmcIi revolii- 
tioi., win II It w.M^ found ('speduMii to 
jmv :i .sclccl holly of troops, rallfd the 

thin nil IS, in ready m.)ii(:\, whdst the 
:ii:^ie‘j;.ite of the |iuLioii took jiaper ciir- 
rtMK V, or a-.'iii:iiars. 

S( )N \ l',U, hr. to sound. Simnrr 7ir 
Id ttnnifh'th\ to sound llie fiuin|,et. 

•SON \ I'Vl' I’l''., h'r. a rf7nv limc which 
is used in drivin«; piles of wood into the 
earths a sort of ranuuer. 

SOODI’K, Ififl. .‘lie ionrth, nr lowest 
ol the oii^inal lnl»es of Hindoos, ns 
tliey come jVoni tlie feet of l>rain:), 
vineh spjioilis suhjeciioii. 'l’he\ areoh- 
hi'ed to lahoni, and to sene whtMi called 
iijion. ^ 

SOniv-lllUH, fntl. Vridav. 

S< )( ) ! i Is 1 1 1 V i.M f n(i. statoigcnt of 

SO^^i rAfMJs, Fr. See^vRUAr. 

S()l\l)r'r, \ the small pipe or mouth 

SOKOI \ 1*'^ ^ puT(’ of a trumpet. 

•**i)l?\, a servile tenure in Sc'otlaiid. 
liy wh'eh, iorinerh. a clueftam ini^ht, 
with his follow ers, li\e upon his tenants 
sc fi( e ipi.irtcrs. 

/■'/■, fate; lot; destin'*. 'I'Ik' 
Trenellsa^, sort tie In ^(/c/'rc, llie fate 
of war. 

^ Tirrr an Sort, Fr. to draw lots. — 
F.hr i'ontUtntths juir It Soui, to he eon- 
clenmed in coiisii|Uenee of lots being 
<lraw'n. 

iSOIlHl'i F/iHihurc, Fr. a .sortie 
or sully whieh i.s ni.ule out of a hc- 
Fie^i'd pl ue, nr iiuested ramp, when 
till* lusie^niL' army is at some di.siaiu'e , 
troin the wtirks, and whieh is coiinc- : 
qnenlly lull of uncertain^v and danger, j 
llene*' sorfir dr c/f,{/ rc;i/s’ honiints, a 
sortie or sail) of tivehimdred men. — 
Crundt sorlii, a sm tip or sally made hv 
ft largo psoportioiiof the troops mcaiiip 
ox iiarrison. rt^nrufri/st' aorfir, a \igo- 
roiis sortie o*- viliv. 

SoiiMi, inltfuntc, Fr. a sortie or 
sally whi®li i^ made when the enemy 
gets 1 lose to I ho eo\eri-wnr. 'flii'.soit 
ot .sally is ie.-^s daii'ierons than the for- 
mer^ because ihu rcticaC is more cer- 


tain. The Turks are remarkable for 
their prowess on these occasions ; they 
tiencrally eonmieijce tlieir Miriios at 
break of day, .ind ifit the very beginning 
of a siege. The ancients, on the coii- 
irarv, alrays sallud out, in considcia- 
hle force, at inidniglit. 

SOimF'^jin a siege, parties tliat sally 
out of a town secretly to annoy the be- 
siegers, and ri'tard tlieir ojierations. 

S( )It llNCiC FS, Fr. the »Scilly 
Islands. 

SOlirn?, Fr. to go out. The French 
say, sorlir sur rrtinnni, to rush upon 
the i iKMiiy ; anrlir Tiuer a la maiitf to 
rush out sw'onl in iKind. 

Son 1 1 II dif cnnip, tin jtnrij I’r. to leave 
cam)i; to sail out of port. 

Soul I a d*uti perily I’r. to get out of 
a serajie. 

Sou 1 1 R. !'/(’< bome^t de In. di'ictpftnr^ni- 
: liinttr, Fr. to trespass upon nnlirarv 
discipline, or to go out of military rules 
ami reimlntioiH. 

.SOhMillKVFS'rF, JV. a part i^f the 
old cliKs of a inusr|UPteer, whu'li was 
^om(‘w hat similar to a close jaeket wit li • 

I out sUh^cx, and was hooktd on each 
1 side like a cuirass, 

hor 1 ) \ \ , I'r. .^ee Soi, n \ \ . 
•SOl'DA 1* I) (»// I’r. an old 
Fieneh term, sigudSing sofdn^j or sol- 
d.er. It is oftim used in familiar dis- 
course, wlu’ri tlie subject i elates to a 
pel •on V. Ill) lia.st seiued lor any length 
I of tone. ihnce/«/i li* ux suudnrdj an 
I old soldti'f. 

S()( ' DOVK*^, Vr. from sirndtn/rr, to 
keep in [i.i). This nauu- was uiigmally 
uivmi to a ho«i\ of men who i nliNted 
themsehes iindi r i*hiiip Aiignsius of 
France, on romhiion that they should 
receixe aceitain daily jiav in the wav 
of siih^^istence. Frola-urt l alls all sol- 
dier.s, w ho are iiaal for doing duly, or 
fur iioiiiL^ to xxar, »nndoj/is. 

S()I HIHldiK, Fr. a term of re- 
proach, su;nif\mg a dishonest soldier; 
a \a»uihoi,d, or tiuef. 

SO\ Kl\ F.KiN, supreme in power; 
liming no .superior. In (heat Hritain 
the soxert imi Is bo far liaiitcd x/nli re- 
spu'f to tills evplaniition, that lie has no 
poxxer beyond the Iciii'.'i.iiitie deieiialitm 
or thiir authority by the two ll«)nses of 
Ihiili.imcnt. He has, hoxvcver, no bn- 
perior xxilh reg.iid to the ui’iiiy and 
nax y. 


Sovereign 
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Sovi.iiLiCN von tempt. This expres- 
sion IS usoii to sisiiity contempt iluit is 
bhevMi in the hii^hest^ilt^iriee. 

SOljl''FLE, fV. t|e wind ot* u can- 
non. 

M )l' F 1 J.Kl? tea cmionSy frf to scale 
pieces ol' orilnenee. This is done, l»y 
means of a inodeinie iliaijio of trun- 
jKiVNdor, for the purpose of cleaning 
them. 

ijoi irinn, IV. This word is used 
Fii'-unitively, amoniz; llie French, and siji- 
iiilu's to do any ihimjL nndeihand, or hy 
stv idlh. Hence sonjlier in (Uvhioiiy Ic 
Jtt( (ic id (hsvui lie, to sow tlu; seeds of, 
ol secretly to blow up the cinhtis of 
durord. 

Soi'Fi'Lrii nn fntuicimcnt, Tr. to ob- 
Liim promotion, wilhoiU luivin^ any 
claim fntin personal service or nieriL.^ 
'IViise by niiderluuid or low means. — 
.See Sc vniiAikl). 

Sot I 1 1 I i: li' fund vt it vluiud, I’r. to 
IjIow hr»L <111(1 coM. 'Fills suit of clia- 
raeUi; soim I urn sdis^iaa s niililarv File; 
esjHC'ially within the piirliens of ft eoiirl. 

Soi.i I M il till putiy J’r. a lei III used m 
f.irriei'N, lo siMimy that the piis or mat- 
ter ()(i/ei out ol tlic Clown of a hoise’s 
hriof, ihroie^li the iiair iImI grows round 
it. 

Souj'ria:R uii evploil, Fr. to boast ol 
boine exploit whieli has Jie\er taken 
place. 'File I'Verieh also use tlie word 
/• ill au ahsoliitfisen'i , to signify 
any fniillcss attempt or wild seheine to 
|j» eoine iich, by looking aUcr the phi- 
losopher’s sfuiu', and trying to make 
gold and siher hy ehemi(,.d operations. 
Ht’iiee < 7 ,« dtjuiisv tout son inen a 
houfiivi'y in: has spent or wasted alJ his 
pi’jjpei tv 111 visionary pursuits. 

SOU FFJd'T- USj j*'y. ;i mean degraded 
set of men, wlioget military promotions 
lit the ex pence of neglected merit, and 
succeed ill life hy being siibseiv lent to 
the vices and capiices of iinagiiuuy 
greatness. 

*■ SOUFFRIH, IV. to bear; to sup- 
port ; to meet. lie ncc soujj'rir une 
tcmpetCy to meet a storm. 

Sue 11 ' ill R unc sit^e, Fr. to stand a 
fciegc. 

Soun RiR»tt7/c atf^quCj Fr. to stand 
an attack. 

SOl’Fl.l^IlE, IV. a cavity or hole 
winch IS frequently occa&iuutd wlicii 
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j pieces of metal liava been hagcit m loo 
• intense a file. Cannon balls lo-^e ihur 
I leipiired weight hy llaws of tins sort. 

! SO\ F it !•:, I /■. ' .See St r.r n c r 
1 SOrtUMiDF, FV. guard, ihroat-hiind 
of a gim. A Nemi-i’iicul.ir j>ie( e of liras 
1 winch i" lixi'd iitneaih the trigger of a 
i nius<|net, lo prevent it from going oil* 
b\ aeeult nl. 

j SoM.\ri»i^. Ok II \R(,i VRS. 

j SOIUIORCI', I'r. ihroal-haiid of a 
I In idle. 

I ^SOrixARS, Imi, a general name for 
, bankers. > 

I SOU'UF.l^, IV. to sully; lost iin; to 
. di'liie. ^ 

I Sol I 1 r: ses mains ,it' snnr, !'r. to sully 
I or stum om ’s haiuU w ith lilood. 'Flut 
I author oi' the I'lineh woik, lumi whieli 
i we ocTa^ioiially <‘xtr.ici matrei . observes 
' on this head, dial soldievs, who only 
Ij follow' the di('t,tt(‘s of then duly, and 
I obey the orders of thi ir supiriors, 
j groimdcd in state I'e^a-^.sity, eaiinoL he 
j. sail! to slam or (ieiile themsihes willi 
|| iilood, •lilliongli in tiu' heat of an ae<* 
h lion, they are obliged lo he the liliiid 
ij instimnenls of the most singniiiary 
jl incasiues. 7'//^ 7 only, hi tli(irse\ lie 
J what it iiMy, can b(‘ said to 't.iiii their 
I hands, and to lie inihrued in hitfod, wIkj 
I cause the diath of innocent piisons. 
SOrjdvVFMENT, IV. Jiisiirrec- 
lion, levolr. • 

SOUI.FVF’.K, IV. To stir up, Ui 
, excite to jii^nmetimi. 

iSc Sor I I VMi, IV. 'Fo rise, to re- 
volt, toniurmy; l\umc^ s't'^f stminte 
coii/ie sun fi,i ninth, the arni> rose, or 
1 imitiiiied against its geiu ral. 

SOUMF/F'l’RJ', IV. (As an active 
verb; to siil;dii(‘, to overcome, to reduce 
to subjection. 

»SV Sol .Mi:i riii:, I'r. To suhiintonc- 
' self; to yield. , 

,SOH IV. Snhmi''sion. 

SOUAII.S, «f\ I'r. In fortiMation, 
to lie under, to heTommandi d. Tims, 
one work is said^to be coinmanded, »ir 
j if re scum IS, when it k biwei tliaii ano- 
ther. The same .s]giiiti(*alioii holds 
good with respeul to heights or tlcMi- 
tions. 

SiJUND. Any thing audilde, noise; 
that which is perceived by flic ear. — 
The experhnenls are luiiiieroiis by 
wFiich it has been found, that sound 
5 Q 3 id 
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|)orlnt|)S iiioju su; his pcc'\ish 

and mniosc itiitjjei, if iitii r.luf-rt'd in 
iid'iiiicy, Js s< liioiii iJiL'ii(i(j(l ill man- 
liood. 

sons, \ |jr('|)0'iii(>ii wliirli is 

Ud^'d tu ilciidK* tli(' stilLf or (.'(ilidlttoil of 
one lining uidi u spcct to aiiotlicr wliicii 

ib above If, \i/. 

Soi.s-/fi//^o //^r, rV. .Sidj-taiij:eiir. 

Sons, V'/-. liiidn ; close to. 'J’uo 
Joeiicli hiiy, as do, vawjjtr sous unc 
Vi//r, to ciirMinp uii(i( r a Ujwh ; iV/e 
^OL’s Ic J\ u iCun to lie under 

tin* lire, or exposed to the lire of a 
li.iltalion; /rs MtiUuh sunt 'toi.>, /es #//- 
»Mi, the soldiers an midei''^ti ms; soi s 
in imrier the eoloiiis; soi s 

in ausinci'Sy under the aiispHes; clre 
an sol s-n/*//yT, to he under oidt‘r<. 

r, l*’i . Siih-bi ij^adu r. 

Sor'-/J///r,f I’r. n.idir roof timliii. 

Sous-jifniv/r, I'r. ’I hio.il*h«uiil of a tiuii. 

Soi I’r. 'I'hi oat-hand of a 

tiidle. 

Si)[>\‘^nat/r, A hiidK\ 

Soiis-/i< /t/ena/HV , I'r. I'lidM’* lieii- 
teiiaiil’s plai e or apiioiiif lueiit. 

Sots-/a I'l. Suli-Iieiite'- 

iiaiit. 

So i s-At’f/'i /<///>", J’r. I iider stCic* 
tarv. 

Sors-r r;//; /o <*, I’r. I nder pilh. 

SOI 'Sit Kit, /.>. 'lo niuiei''ij:ii- 

SoisiONE, I'r. 'I'lie uiukr- 
binned. 

SOrSTU.M 1 \ Is, /*/. 'I’o uiihdran ; 
to lake aaay. Tlie l'’reueh sa\, .sa-'/.s- 
imut' (its .snA/<//s ilt uu ii fchiiwatm’ i/c 
iiUtr i'lnmnundant, lo seduce soldieis 
iiom tlieir diilv to their einiiiuaniliuii 
uillcer. ’riiey also s.iy, .sc soustnKrr dc 
ia tt/r(innit\ to net nd lif, or to shake 
oil’ the \oke of tyranny. 

Jjt 8()l‘’l'K, /’/■. Tiic powder or 
bcit'ad-rooiu. 

SOlirnNKl’K, Fr. in a had seiiM*, 
a bully; a bravo; one who aUcinpts to 
carry thing's by iioisc^ and inouaces, in 
opposition to truth and^rcason. 

Souij.KruK, Fr, a Mippoiter; an 
abettor. 

.SOUTKNlIt, Fr, Tv> maintain; as 
boutvnir Ic combat; tu maiiitum the 
light. 

SouitNfii Ic JtH dc l^cnncmi, Fr. 
To stand the enemy’s fire. ' 

SouTKNi 11 /t* .v/V^c’, Fr. To hold out 
in a besieged place. 

Tliib word is also used 


ill the Frencli dull, and signifies to snp- 
poil or balanee the body on the right 
or left foot, accoiil^ig to the triven di- 
rection. 'I'he poiiLt u|joii which the 
htf'l tnrn*^, is called the pivot, (le 
Firtf/. ) r 

.’“Ol J'J'U RAINS, Fr. Subterrane- 
ous passages, ioclgnieiits, ^c. that arc 
bom h* proof. 

There arc se\eral liKlgments of this 
dcMJi[)tion ill the dillhrcut fortifed 
places upon tlic Continent. I’he most 
ri markuhle aie iliosc at Landau, an an- 
cient and stroipj town of Lower Alsace, 
111 Fiance; New* ib isncli, a town of 
Alsace, 111 Fiance, not far fiom Jbisar, 
the aiK'u nt c.ipiial of Ibl^gaw*, in (jer- 
many, and i'lgiiK ros. 'I'hc latter bc- 
loiars to Sptiin, ami is so skiifiiily and 
so solidly eon^trncled, Unit tilt* hoiscs 
of M viaal regiments mav be «iu:iitcred 
:i; I’lfin. 

M)I ’ nUVA RI\, a depend<-ncy of 
the cit \ of London. Ml inusteis of sol- 
dn r*» t.ikin or made in the horough of 
Souihwdrk, must lie in the presence ''jf 
fwopisticis. Sec .Muiiny Aej, Si ct. 

SOI I’lI’X, Fr, a prop; a siippoit. 
If aho .s'Liiifif*'* any work in foilifua- 
tioii, wlmh props or snppoits anollier 
of l.ii{i('rdimen‘'ions, aiul without which 
a*d, It might fall or give way. 

sol \'I’U \i\, h'l . sovereign. 'I’liC 
pcismi m \\liom v'niie'gnty is vcsteii. 

SOC\ LlLMN lii'l'., sovereignly; su- 
pieuuii-y ; Imjlie.sL place ; supiciue 
power. 

S()\f, ill ancient military liisturv, a 
kind of lovered shed, fixed oy wheels, 
under winch the besiegers filled up and 
passed the dircii, sapped or mined the 
wall, ^uiid soaicinncs workid a kind of 
j lam. [t had its iiaine from its being 
• Used for rooting up the earth like a 
swine, or hee.iiise the soldiers iherciii 
were like pigs under a sow*. 

SOWvVU, Jnii,i\ liorseniini. 

SOWOrNO, LuL an oath. 

SPADASSIN, Fr. in familiar lan- 
j guage, a bully. It akso signifies a cut- 
lliro.iL; a fellow wlio is I'tgaidless of 
his own life, and attempts tliat of anu- 
tlier, for the slighti^^t ulfcnte or contra- 
I diction. 

SPADF, (hichc, Fr. an instrument for 
digging. Sec hUixnchin^ Tools, Alining, 

etc, 

bPADROOX, 
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Sl’ADROO^, a sword imicli liiihtiT j Besides these two ti*i*ops of Spufih^ 

than a hro.ul swoid, ami made both to j theie tin* four others in the Turkisli 

cut tii.d thrnsi. j service, wtiieh arc only called upon iin- 

tSr \ II KOON Gto/nl a I'liard sometimes i der eireinnsiaiuvs of extreme pi essnre 
used 'Mill i!ie cm and tin ii-»t swoid, and , and eiiierwenex . 'Hie first is called .sv/^'- 
al.'tM with the liioadvvMiid. ^ consists • r/t ; the si*andaid is red and wiiite.. 
in dropjuo'i: the point (owtinN the rii!;ht ; Tiie second !•< named so/-r/t'si^i ; the 
from the untsule •tiiard, nil U Climes im- j staiulard is wlnle and yellow. The 
del \oiir ad;crs-ii y’s iila.le, lh(*edtre he- ; the thirdisstyle.l fhti ; the stand- 

inj; upv\anls, and yonr w .isL at the same ' an! : and tin- fniirth, 

time i.iisnj. ■ the stand ird is v-lnie. All t\\i"^v Spa his 

SI*A1U, an upper uarment made of iceci\e a daily pay of t.\el\e to twenty 
blue dolls which is vnoiii by the J.nn- .^a’^pres; and llay me Mdijci t to every 
yancs, ill the same niaiwicr lint «t' wear . spC( Ics of ^Iniv. 'riu ie arc Spafns • 
*• a loo^e ;.i;iear coat or 'Niirlont. ' calh d or Titmmoh. JSee Ti- 

.SI*AliIlw\ll-ACi AM, /'V. colonol-i:e- \i\iiiois. • 
m:ral of tin- Spaliis. lb- has the same j M*A111S( I L V\ ? /■. See SmuTS, 

eominand or authoiiry uM‘r them which j Sl*A.\t>ll, a vulgar phrase, iisf>d 

is M'sted m the w lio IS lu ad of the principally amoni; sea-f.inii']; men, to 
Jam/aru's. | bii!:iul\ inouf y. 

•Sl’AllIS, a corps fif 'rnikish cavalry* 1 S!*A\ \ I'K, the lock itf a fusil or 

^^llldl is ki j)t in pav l»v the i;i\uid si^- raralnnc. 

nor. The ►sj.ahis do not p(<sMssiinv SI’AJir M, a kind of d.ii t, whicli was 
lands as the /aiim and rnnarmis .ire. med hy the ancieni* in w.tr, and w'as 
allowed (<> do. 7'liis eorps n composed j shot out ol’ a ciosvbow. 'I'he wound it 
ol twelve or hftn II ilionsaiid irfen, and i oica'itned wasextrc'indy daiu^eroiis, ns 
consists of the w hose slant!- : its pwi.il was irl.m^mlar. hcveral of 

aul or coim i js \ellow,an<l ot the Spu- ' iIicm- il.iits wi rt. diM haiiinl in a volley. 
hi\~(i!nnf\y who have a lecl <jiie, \\ hen I Sb \ rilAlUKS. See riioiosPA- 
t 111 sc troops were tirst toimcd, the lai- ! iii\iiiis. 

ter acted as servants or batmen it> the j. M*A T TRIU) \SIM'’.S, a kind of ctn 
foniicT: they Ixeaine a s( paralechi's or j lennp lor tlie Iclts oI‘ soldii;rs, made of 
troop in consripn iKc ol' ihcir snpi nor j eloili, or eoursr linen wast'd oi rr, and 
eoniliicL on sirviee, and are tiistni- I bnltont'tl liidil; by which tht‘ wet*is 
j^iUMhed ill tills iira*ner : they aie j kept olV: now c.dlctl lojnj ^iutei s. 
aimed with a sabre and a lance, winch I' SPA'ITS, a small stilt of spattcr- 
tliiy call y/ms/flcA. A'iiey hki w ise make | dashc', that itach tmly a lilth; ahove 
n.->e of a loiii^ ilart or laveliii, callcil a ; llu* am Ic, called also lin!,f s^tdler'*. 
pr/it, with ail iron lend at taie i ml, 1 >PK.\KlNd 7/ //////it /, a tininiK t liy 
which iliry throw at till em niv wiili snr- j which the voice may be rainetl to a 
piisiiii^ skill ; anti if tlic'\ >honld happtii j j*ieal distance. It was foimerly used 
to niL'.s tlicir aim, lljcy can iiisianrly | m lar^e ariiiie.s; and t ven s'* laic as the 
bend from their s.iddlcs, and cat^h it sit je of (Ijlii altar, when (htieral J'.l- 
np, wljilit the hoi sc !•» tm full gallop.— ■ lu/lt, l;llierwa»d>^ l.onl I Icathliehl) 
Otliei.T aj^am are aimetl with hov%s and • eau»ed the hii'jade words of eoiiimaiui 
arrow.*., and some have pisiols and t ir- , tfi be tii\en by means of this iiisini- 
bines. When the jfrantl sicmor lakt s ! on ni. 

tlic Held in pel -on, hi- i;mic rally makes Ij .^iM’All, a lan^e, or himj; weapon 
a jirtsenf of five thmisaiitl aspre*, to ' with a sharp p^iint, fortnerlv use/| as 
each Spuhi, 'I’his luimity is e.illcd sv/- a inaimal, or missile weapon. .See 
ttavh-ai'hi'hiasiy or j/ift to enahle each ! J.ANt r.. 

man to pmeha.-t* how s and airow-. ;| Msijor Cartwright, in a late inf/enitais 
W in n the Sp/ihm take rlie; field, they puhlieatioii, has ;;ivcn some rnrious jmr- 
march in leju* of tlyeir standani; but lieniars rcspectmit this wrjyon. See 
they tlo not ob.seive any p.iriicular or- I- *T.;.is publishr.tl hy that ‘leiitrfmaii. 
dtr of route. 'J'hey divide themselves, *1 ■ MMiCl’ J/VT()U. J'his word hud 
on the contrary, into small bo<lies and jj three ilitUieni ineaniriirs umong the aii- 
advuiice in the most desultory manner, jj cicnt iiomaiia. it signilied a tjiy in 

H war. 
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war, or Ji hcnUMfl JMjfi a it also 

cx[j«'C.S3C-.'l a soItJjor wlio did duty at the 
imperial palare; and Mjiiictinics it was 
iiM.d to juark out tin- piTSon who did 
the fiiin inni nt‘a piiMic fsiicMtioniT. 

SI*K( l'LA'n)Ki:s, I'r. Atrordiaj: 
to .Sueloiniis, there was a hody of men 
aiiipn^ the aiKieiit Romans, which was 
callefl i’ali^a spfrif/ai(}nti,( l\\v word ni- 
lip.0 hiiiiiilMn^ a SOI t ol' niiliiarv spatu r- 
cla'jli) wliose duty was to ohsenethe 
motions of the ciieniy, and to he con- 
stantly hovcriii" ahont him. 'I’lie ^pi;- 
cnlatores v\cre hetter paid than other 
soldiers, on accomU ol' the daiiL^ers to 
which they weie exp 'm (I, liiil they were 
not So well cdothed, heiiii: looke d upon 
ns ;i foilorn liopc. 

7<iSI'JsN'0. 'This term is used at 
Wiiof a mast of a slnp; when it i-^ lirokrii 
down hy foni w-eiitlier, it h said to he 
spoilt, ft is sometinn s ns< d in miiitarv 
matters to express the eonsiimptioii oi 
any tiling; us to bpciul all ^oiir unnnu- 
iiition. 

SPKN'r Ao//, (honUt wawA, hufU' 
wcnU'f I'r.) a cannon or inii't(|uet hall, 
ike. is said to be spent, when i( n ;u‘kes 
nil ohjcet without sulfa ient fonx' to 
pass thronp;fi it, or otherwise woiind, 
than hy u contnsiun. .^peiil iuilU, fiou- 
€ ver, me fixf|uenrly fatal in llieir eluets, 
especially when (lu ’3 hit any ol da n lule 
parts. It is on oecasKiies ol’ this ?orl, 
that tin* acil\ily mu* skid <if a held oi 
anihiilalm!; sui:;/oii aie* iii'lisp<'i.Kwh!y 
iiec('s.sar> ; foi winch ica oii a sai'.ca e.t 
Tiniiiher of iIn u' iiM-ltd ati( n<!a:ii.i up- 
on an iiniiN iJiii<;hf .ih-..iAs in M i nnipauN 
the dilli reii! biill.iii. ns lliai III* '» at - 
tion. 'riie I'leneh p.iy the sinc't-t at- 
tention to tins braiu'h ol the movim. — 
*riieir Oyiii^ hospiiah .n\’ not nnlv well 
snpplii-d with all the ruiiiisues for so 
hiiportant an t st.il’hslnnei.:, hut evei s 
dependent jwt is e-pudl) well pn»- 
vided. 

SPIKKI* K, or Spfutna'. SivCr.sii s 

SIMIKIU'., I it loniul body of 

SRII KRIC’AI., J whu’h the eenfer is 
at the same di>tiincc from e\eiY point 
c>l*iiie ciieinui'eienee' as i.s ilie c.i.se 
witli .S/Vo/, .•./o'/’s, iVe. 

Sl*ll]i*j{KS (('artifice^ Fr. iron hoops 
widi in.iLclies stce|M\| in combtisliiuc 
matter, lixed round them. W ien there 
is only one hoop it is ealkd arav ti^ir- 
tijicc; when Uicie wre two or three, 


I one within the other, the assemblaj^e of 
I tliem IS called sphtre d*urt '^ice, from its 
I iTseinblance to thaj| figure. 

I SIMIKKICAL, liuiid. 

SIMIKRDII), an oblong body, ap- 
proacbiiiijilie form of a sphere. 

Jin war, aie persons em- 
I SIR A I.S, S ployed to give intelligence 

of what !h(“ enemy is doing. They 
slamld be well paid: who pUNS them ill, 
1 -’ 111 \ er well serted. They should never 
; he known to any body, nor should they 
j know' one another. When they projiose 
, any llniig xi ry material, their persons, or 
j their wixes and children, should be sc- 
! curid and kept as hostages for thiir fi- 
! delity. If they are apprehended, they 
i iiiiiiic-ili.iti ly siiiVer death. 

I .Sells are loiind in the cabinets of 
! prliire'., in the idnsets oi ministers, 

' amongst the ollieeis of the army, i^ul 
j in ila- I’ouia ils of gencials; in towns he- 
I longing to the eiu iny, and in nionubte- 
j ries. Flic gieatest giiaiiils strongly 
reeoiimund them, whatever expence 
I till \ mi^y occasion ; and mdecil a com- 
' manlier laid better be in want of many 
paitieulais, howexcr neeissirv, than be 
; destitute of spies. N'otbing should be 
ji spared to procure them; and (wen tlio 
j piMini'-es made to them slionltl be ob- 
serv" d with the most imiolahle into- 
I grity. Ik nialdiiga proper use of these 
1 necessaiyi ii'aiiiri’s, tlie most secret do- 
I Signs of an I n»<mv may he diseovered, 
j the positions Ins aimiesareto take, the 
j stations of his tin t®, anil exen the inan- 
j iH r in w !m li the former is to he '»ei'(ired 
I hy uiaski'd haiteiii"^, or l!m latter he 
I; kept Jinn woh ehain moorings as was 
! l!ie eu'C olf Boulogne in 1J»00. 

7h .S|RK i; a ^itn. Tlii'J ti riu isthief- 
Iv ii-i’d at sea, and siginlic.s to lastcn a. 
i|Uoiii with spikes to the iK'ek, close to 
lilt breech of t!ie earriages of the great 
I guns, so that they may keep firm and 
I close to the sales of the ship, and not 
break loose when the slnp rolls. It is 
I likewise used in miiitarv matters to sig- 
, iiify the choakiiig up the touch-liole of 
I a piece of ordnance, so as to render it 
iisi less. See To y!ail. 

I felMKKS, in gunnery. See IIand- 


S!'] \ , or fo spin hni/, is to twist it up 
in ropC'., \ery h.ird, for an expedition; 
hy wliieli means ii is b us bulky, and less 
truublcbouic for the tavuii} to carry be- 
hind 
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hind them. An expert horseman can 
spin five days furage into a very narrow 
compass. 

SPIllAL, (npiraiA Tr.) in mcliitcc- 
lure, a curve lliat^ ascends vvindine; 
about a cone or spire, so liitit all the 
points thereof coiiUnuallv upj)ruai:ii the 
axis. 

.SpinAL Line, (ii^nc spira/t', Fr.) a 
curve line, which nialvcs a circular move- 
ment like a screw, pcrpetuallv diverging 
or going oft’ from its center. 

SPl UAL, ? a line drawn progresbively 

SPfKl^ J round the same a\i^, with 
a distance between each circle; as the 
thread of a screw. See Sf row. 

SPIttOLE, Fr. a small culverin, which 
was so called from the spiial or crooked 
direction that was taken, and the his- 
sing noibc which was netde by the lull 
shfft from it. Tlcnce it was also called* 
serpentine and uii.<l/i\/x, 

POKES, the bars of a wheel that 
pass from the nave to the ft II >. 

SP()1JA, fiom Spnhntn, auumg the 
ancient Romans, spoils; booty (aUeii 
from an enemy. 

Si’OLiA Opinnty among the anrient 
Romans, those s}3oils which a suhahern j 
ofticer took from any oftiixr of distuie- 
tion belonging to the enemy. 
SPONTON, Fr, See Spon toon. ] 

Sfoniovin, is a weapon much like a j 
halberd, formerly used instead of a half- | 
pike, by the ollicers of ^bot. When the I 
spoiitoon was ]>lanU d, llie n'ginieiit halt- 
ed; when pointed forwards, the regime iit 
marched ; and when ptniitcd backwards 
the regiment rclieated. 

To SPRAWJi, to widen out in an 
irregular and uiisoldicr-likc manner, — 
This term is chiefty applicable to the 
cavalry. " ^ 

8PUAWL1XG, loose, unconnected, 
wide of each other. 

.4 SeRAvvLiNC charge, a loose and ir- 
regular movement of cavalry, instead of 
4 close, compact, forward tittack. 

To SPUJXG, to give vent to any 
combustible matter upon which gun- 
powder principally acts by the power of 
explosion. Ilciice to spring globes of 
compression, &r. The latter are fre- 
quciUiy used for the, same purposes that 
sky-rockets, ike. are, vi^. to serve as sig- 
nals when any sudden attack is to be 
made. 

\Yhen the hupressiou^ w'liich ftualiy 


led to ilio surrender of V'aleiioieimps to 
Ins Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
w'us made, the springing of three globes 
of compression was the signsd for the 
attack.. The lute General Sir Rulph 
Ahcrcromlvle coiuiuandcd the columti 
that lushed into' the hup on this memo- 
rable occasion; and we need scarcely 
add, that every thing which Ihitisii va- 
lour and iniicpidity could do was in- 
stantly eft’ccted. The result is a sulii- 
cieiit illusUalioii. 

SiMU-NO, ill a general acceptation, an 
elastic boiiy; a body which when bent, 
or distorted*, lias the power of restoring 
itself to ils^orincr >Uitt'. It is in gene-' 
ral a piece of ti'uipcred metal, wliicii by 
means of its t lastic foicc, is useful in se- 
veral machines to give them motion. In 
a gim lock the springs arc dislinguished 
by various appclluiions according to 
their several list s, vi/. 

Ccar and Ccar Svniyc. The ccar is a 
piece of Iiardi ned ii«)||i or steel in ii giin 
lock, wliich moves on a pivot, and the 
point vf which is received in a notch 
(ut. in the tumbler, and the other end is 
actcil upon by the trigger. 

The ecar spring is a small spring, 
which I brow s the cear into the notcli 
cut ill the tuinbicr of a guii cock, when 
the piece is at half cock, or full cock. 

lent fur .Simij.no, the spring of a gun 
lock hcucath the foot ol the hammer; 
called likewise hammer-spring. 

Mmn SiMi 1 :<(i. The spi ing of a gun 
lock which operates on the tumbler, 
and gives force to the cock. 

^bScHiNo, ill a militury sense, to 
step forward with u certain degree of 
elasticity. 

SiMU.No «/;, A word of command, 
which has bei n occasionally used when 
sections double up. It signifies, in- 
deed, the same us double up, and Js 
somctiincs used singly, as Spring ! par- 
ticularly to liglit iiduntrv men. 

jlbSiMii.No tfiejinduck, 'fo bring it 
biiskly up to any oidi-rcd position; to 
llic recover, for instance. 

SPUNGE, {cioucillon, griffon, Fr.) 
A lung si.ift' with a roll at one ^nd, 
coveied with a siicep's skin, of the 
bigness of the bore of a gun, to scour 
it after bring; and to )hcvvut any 
sparks frotn remaining. It is some- 
I ttincs called Meikin, from its artiticiul 
I tc.\ture of hair at the end of the stuft’. 

5 R J'yro* 
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h/ rot rc It rural SiMrN(;K>. Spimges 
whu li constituie ttu; blsick inatdi urthi- 
iler fhuL is broiit>,lu, from (Jcnnaijy, for 
striking; fire wii'i a Hint and sttrl. Tlit:'*e 
spani^i b :ti<‘ nu* of i li« ljir;:e iiiubhrouins 
or fnnpjus c.\« ii-htmc ca i\liich y;iovv up- 
on old o.iivs, Hbh tiTi s, fii>, ^r. 'riieso 
are drird, Ijoiicd -i' waicr and bfiten, 
and tlan;^put in a Mnn^ lyo inanV of 
saltpctie, and tiftii-'Uidi dried in an 
oven. , 

VnSi’UNGK the finv, (t'rnut IHojicr fc 
rnifOrty Fr.) To rool and elfunse llit; 
bore of a piice of ordiianre liy means of 
a wet s))iin^o aliicli is li\cd to Liic end 
of a long pole. 

Jin^lnig A enriniis spur 

which was worn in the s* \ente«’ntli evn- 
tiiry. Tlic Reverend WaUor ll.n-te, in 
bis ingenious translati</n of the Life of 
Gustavus At!olphns, King of Sweden, 
has furniblicd the following paificularb 
respecting it. IIis woids arc— 

1 have seen one ef tlu’<ie jingling !qmi s 
winch was found in the S/av Park^ on 
the famous Whilr. Mouulaittf near 
Prague, where the bailie was fought 
between the Imperialists and iroopb of 
the Union ; by the event of winch ihe 
T'/lt'Clor Palatine lost the crown of Ro- 
bemia. 'J'he s|jur was lai go and bt rong ; 
it was made ol brass, and had u slioit 
curved neck. I'he box (fioiii whose 
cebter the rnwel.'i came) was as broad 
ns an half crown piece; hollow, ancl 
something more than a (piUrtcr of an 
Jiieh. U was of lull niclal gill, and 
contained ihi't^'; or four metal bails 
about tlio si/c of a binall Held pea. 
The iMwels, whicii were gem’rally four 
nr six, passed through the .-ides of ilie 
box, and lucasurcd near three inches, 
from oppo.-ite point to point. In the 
text it is observed, sic Kssav, VoI. 1, 
Ilagc *10, that it i.s thought, thc-c spurs 
were made to jingle, in older to aiii- 
nuitc the horses ami keep them up to 
tiu ir duty, without tiorlng tlu ir flanks 
immerri fully. ^ 

•SPURS, in old fortiftrathri't^ are 
walls that cross a part of the rampart, 
and join to the town wall. 

Sri'KS. lustrijincnta fixed totheliccls 
of horsemen, with which tliey can, at 
plensur ^ad the horse to action. 

S(RL‘\l). A diminutive of squa- 
dron. It is ii-eil in military matters I 
to cxjucss any suall number of lutii. 


liorse or foot, that are collected toge- 
ther for the purposes of drill, Ike, 

To So TAD. 'Jk> divide a troop or 
company inti) cortuin parts, in order t(; 
dull the men st'pa-‘titely, or in small bo- 
diPb, or to put tl'.eni under tlu; direc- 
tion and rare of some steady corporal, 
or ianeo corpoud. In e\(ry w< lJ regu- 
Kittd tmop or company, the iiiCn me 
sipiiuh d in such a maimer, that the most 
iniimte eoncerji wltli ic-ihcl to the in- 
terior (rconoiny can be instantly iic- 
(Munted for. 

The following di=>ir.ci instructions 
have appeared in print. — 

VVT‘ rpiore them the more readily be-* 
cause tliey not only eomcide with our 
own ideas on the subjocr, but srom per- 
fei tly ('.denial cd to pi(‘>erve good order 
.and discipline, Ttivy lelatc c'hiefl}^ to 
llu' cavalry, but are equally appliCfAile 
to infant I y corps. 

Kach troop, it is ohsened, ought to 
b(' divided into two squads when under 
forty, into tin ec or four when above, 
according to the number, with an equal 
proportion of lum-eominissioned ollieers 
in each ; and w hen the eldest is on duty, 
the charge of th(> sipiad falls on the next 
in the .squad, and so on. First the sta- 
bles must be divided, as equally as pos- 
sibN^, into lhe.->e divisions, and the men 
must belong to the same sejuad that their 
horses do : so that the foot and horse 
billets, and thosufor tlie married men’s 
rooms of a squad, go together. 'I'ho 
squads must be as distinct and separate 
as possible; in short as much so as two 
troops arc ; iiiver ero^sing each other. 
'J'he slabics must likewise be, squadded 
entire; that is, no one stable must be 
ailoiK'd to two sepal ale ^quad^; for 
\vhic|i reason, the proportion of iium- 
\toiiy III each sipiad cannot ;Uwavs bo 
exactly equal. llie squad is entirely 
in charge of its own seijeant, or, in 
his absence, of the corporal who coin- 
inaiuis it, with relation to every quarter 
and stable duty, parades on foot and 
hor&eback. The rpiarter-m.'ister, in 
the cavalry, lias, of coiirac, the general 
Jiispcctiun of the whole. 

^Vhcll a corporal has charge of a 
squad, he must iiqt look ili'tcr his own 
horse at such times as interfere with 
his squad duty : he can generally ma- 
nage to do It at th.e morning stable, and 
in tlie evetpng he can get liiin done be- 
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lure the regular hour. On a inarcli, or 
ut’ier a field davi he cuunot rio it so 
fuijvciiiemlv, andoljcourse orders ano- 
ther niaii to do it. — 'L'lien a detachment 
of an absent troop is in a qiuirteri it 
must bo attached to a particiHur troop> 
which ever may be judged most conve- 
iiieiit. Jt must be cunsiderefl as a se- 
parate and distinct squad, quartered by 
itself, (at far as it can be, consistent 
with the proper quartering of its re- 
cruits,) and under tlie command of its 
own non-commissioned olbcer, unless 
the troop to which it belongs cannot 
s])ure a non-commissioned ofbeer with 
it; in winch case it must be given in 
charge to a non-coniniissioned ofbeer 
of the trooji to which it is attached. 

The same rules for squadding bold 
good on a march, and in all situations^ 
wlAtevcr ; and the list of (piaricrs must 
be made out accordingly. 

The non-commissioned ofiicers must 
always be kept to the same squad, as 
in'arly as they can be. The policy of 
this instinctiou is obvious, as irtey will 
thereby be made acquainted wilii the 
character of every man in the squad. 

Uecruics should always be quartered 
and squaddi'd with old soldiers w ho are 
know n to be steady and well behaved ; 
and those men that are at all irregular in 
I heir conduct, must be separated and 
(listiibutcd ill squads whicli are com- 
posed of gooii olil soldiers. 

^l/iktrard Sqcad. The aukward 
squad consists not only of rccruks ai 
flrill, but of fonned soldiers that arc 
ordered toe\erci‘'e with ilicin, liiconsc- 
oueiK'e of voine irregularity under arms. 
'J’fiii term lias been likewise used, partly 
ill ridicule, and partly in reproach, to 
mark out ihovp otbeers who are negli- 
gent of their duty. A well known in- 
dustrious tactician in the liritish arrn\, 
I'requciuly u.-cs the expression, in the 
latter sense. 

S(^lJADRO>r, (Escadron, Fr.) A 
body of c.i\aliy, composed of two 
troops. The number is not fixed, but 
is generally from 80 to 120 men. The 
oldest troop always takes tlu right of 
the squadron, the second the left. 

The most scieiitifir- and the most ex- 
perienced officers, have always held the 
cavalry in high estimation. The ser- 
vices whicli h.we been rendered by this 
body of HJpu, their innumerable suc- 


cesses, of wliiob so "many records are 

{ ireserved both in niicient and inudern 
listorv, together with the unanimous 
approbation of those autliors, who are 
considered as musters in the art of war; 
all these circumstances sufficiently 
evince, tliat cavalry is not only useful, 
but imlispensubly necessary in war. 
Marshal 'rnrenne was known to say— 
Anc une bonne ctivaitriv, on travaille 
rarntie tie son ennemi par detail^ with 
a body of good cavalry, one works or 
lyirrasses the army of one^s enemy by 
detail; meaning, thercliy, that the de- 
sultory aiiif rapid movements of dra- 
goons, if properly liamaged, are of a 
nature to destroy the best concerted 
plans of an adversary, by banging upon 
his flanks, driving in bis outposts, in- 
tercepting his convoys, and hy taking 
advantage of Cverv opeiiLig during the 
heat of an engagement. The Austrians 
hud a meiiiorahle instance of the latter, 
when the French general J^esaix, at 
the head of a body ot’ horse, deeided 
the fatfi of the buttle of Marengo, lii 
pursuits, the superiority of the cavalry 
i.s unquestionable. 

StiUAliE, (CnmV, Fr.) A figur* 
with right angles, and equal sides. 

The Squaui'.. a jKirticul.ir forma- 
tion into which trooj )*9 are thrown uii 
critical occasiiiiis; particularly to resist 
the charge- of caialry. 

Solid Sou A lie, IS a body of foot, 
where both ranks and tiles are ^qual.— 
It was formerly held in great esteem; 
but when the piiiice of Na.ssuu intro- 
duced the hollow .squuic, tiii.? was soon 
negh'cted. 

Hollotv A tir.f is a body of foot 
drawn up, with an empty s[)ur:e in the 
center, for the colours, drums, and 
baggage, luring every way to resist the 
charge of the horse. 

Ohlojtis Sou ARC. A square which isi 
not Ht right auglc.s, but represents the 
tigure of an oblong, whose sides are un- 
equal. Thus us eight companies of 
equal numbers would form u perfect 
sipKire, ten make an oblong. 

Perfect Sou A lie. A sijnnrc whjisc 
sides are equal and, at right angles. 

The perfect square, in the formation 
of troops, ^ee^nb best calculated formi- 
litary movc incuts and ariangcments.— 
R:.ttalioiis, for iasuiiice, wliicli are com- 
posed of eight coT.qiaiiics, with one huii- 
6 R ^ dred 
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cJred raiilv und file in cacli, arr equal to 
every speclo*) of It is upon 

tills principle, we presume, that the 
J'lTrich have (listributed their fiilantry. 
ilritish regiments, on the contrary, cou- 
Mif often companies, and are so coni- 
that no square of this kind can 
lie formed. This is manifeslly a defect 
ill our system. It is indeed remedied 
by.the grenadier and light infantry com- 
panies being occasionally fletached, 
or east into separate battalions; so 
that the remaining companies, hy beir^ 
told olV, arc brought to .eight equal 
parts. — 'riicticians will perhaps agree 
w ith us, that it would he belter to iiave 
seven eompanies flanked hy a subdi- 
vided one of grenadiers, the whole be- 
ing so equal i/cd as to produce eight 
equal parts. In this case, the hgliL 
companies should he formed into sepa- 
rate bodies of chasseuis or rifleiiieiif' 
after the muiiner of the I'reneh. 

•Shukspeure ustfs the word square to 
signify sijuadrou ; but it is now obsolete. ! 

Stn^AIlK Koo/. In geoincfry, the I 
square root of any mnr.beris that which 
iiiuliiplied by itself, produces the 
scpiai'e; thus 4 is the stpiuro root of 1(5. 

Soi’Aiir. Is'umhcr. In arithmetic, is 
whi'ii another nuiulior, called its root, 
can be found, which muliiplud hy it- 
self, proiluees the square; thus l(i is 
the sqUiue munUT of 4, and 9 the 
&quure of 3, 

8(iUtCJ Ji'lTE, Fr. laterally means 
a skeleton. It is used hy the French, 
as by ns, to sij,-nfy the remnant, or in- 
cuniplele state of a regiment, viz. La 
$q»ckttc (Tun rv^imenf, the skeleton 
of u regiment. 

Si^VKi.i'.TTii, Fr. l.ikewise moans the 
skeleton state of u ship, or a ship upon 
the stocks, which has only her ribs und 
first liinbcis laid in. So that sqmlctte, 
among the French, will apply either to 
the first organizalioji or arrangement 
of the parts belonging to a work or esta- 
blishment, before it (s completed, or 
to the remnant of such a work or cstn- 
blisliiiicnt, after it 1ms been completed. 
In*llie first sense the vvbrd cadrej frame, 
outline, ^:c. hears the construction of 
< 9 Mc/cffCnaniong the French, nh cadre 
iPun corps. When the exijedition into 
Britaimv was planned, there were se- 
veral cadres of this description. They 
consisted of Frencli iiobleinea anil 


gentlemen who were to organize the 
Cliounns, and to receive appointments 
uccordme to thei; several ranks, &c, 
kc. •* 

SQUIRE. An attendant on a war- 
rior was Iforinerly so called. See Ar^ 

\ miner, 

STABLE hors*', Ind. That part of 
Tippoo 8nltaun*s cavalry, wliich w'us 
best armed, accoutred, and most regu- 
larly disciplined. 

STAI)1U]M, (Stadlon, Fr.) An an- 
cient Greek long measure, containing 
t'2.5 geoinen ical paces, or C25 llOnuui .• 
feci, corresponding to onr furlong.— 
This word is formed from the Greek 
term, which signilies station. It is said 
that Hercules after running that dis- 
tance at one hreuth, stood still. The 
Greeks measured all their distances by 
stadia. The Romans had, likewise, 
their stadia, derived from the Greek,' 

I hy which they measured distances. The 
' stadium at Home contained (520 geomc- 
. rilc.il nacc's. Eight stadia nial^ one 
(talian mile. 

'ihc Stadion, among the Greeks sig- 
! nified also a space of enclosed or open 
I ground, (containing tiiat measure,) 
j where the public races were run. 

STAFF, in military aftairs, consists 
of a qnarler-mastcr general, udjutanl* 
general, majors of brigade, aids-de- 
I camp, kv. The staff properly exists 
; only in time of war. — See (^uarieii- 
M \sr£R Gexerai, kc. 

1 Hegimcntnl Staff, are the adjutant, 
quarter-master, chaplain, and surgeon, 
&c. ^ 

The Staff, on home servite, consists 
in general of 

One general commanding a district. 

One iii'utciiaut-gcncral. 

One major-general. 

One adjutant-general. 

One (iiiurter-iiinstcr general. 

One deputy-adjutant, and quarter- 
muster general. 

One engineer. 

One assisumt-adjutnnt, und quarter- 
master general. 

The regulated number of aids-de- 
caiiip and brigade-majors.^ 

One coinmissaiy general. 

Deputy coinmissurics general, assis- 
tant commissaries general, according to 
circumstances. 

One inspector general of hospital. 

One 
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Uue pliyfeirian, surgeon and ajsotlie- 
cary, males. 

The stalT in Tndr> consists of a ge- 
neral smli*, stationj cantonnienL ; 

and gariison stall'; and an hospital • 
stall'. • I 

The starl' in great Dritain is coinpre- ; 
hended uiidev general sLalV, garns»on 
stall', district stall', aiul stall' belonging ; 
to die cavalry depot at Maidstone, ! 
And I he general inl'antry one in the Isle 
of Wight, 'riiere is likewise an hos[‘i- | 
tal stall'. J'or an account of si all's in gc^ 
iicrtil, see PiiEi ACT. 

Si \FF belonging to the Army Depot, 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Oite inspector-general. 

One deputy do. do. 

One assistant do. do. 

One I'ort^niajor and quarter-master.^ 
Tour srailk’aptaius. 

One cliicf paymaster. 

One deputy do. 

One chuplain. 

One principai medical ollicer. 

One surgeon 
One assistant do. 

One adjutant ' 

One assistant do. 

One assistant quarter-master, 
fourteen inspecting lield olHccis in 
England. 

Tour. do, do. in .Si'otland. 
Kigiit tlo. do. in Ireland. 
Si'AfF of the AiiMir of Oeiencc. 

One inspectoi^^eiieral. 

One deputy do. 

One assistant do. do. 

One agent giiiicral. 

One deputy inspector general in 
Scotland. i 

One deputy inspector general in ^ 
lielaiid. j 

Foreign Ilepot at Lymi.vg iox. j 

One caininandunt and inspecting 
field oflicer. 

Cavalry Depot at Maidstone. 

One commandant and inspecting 
field olficcr. 

S 1 A FF of Comwand, See Battoon. 
llammer STALL. A piece of ica- 
tlier, which is made to cover the upper 
part of the lock heloiigiug to a Muisquei. 
It is useful in wet '.veatl:cr. 

STAMP lJuNis. Imposts laid upon 
paper that is used for legal or conuner- 
ciai purposes Proceedings of cuuiis-] 
martial, whether copies or original.--, 
«r« uot chArgeabl^ with stunip-dulies; 'J 


nor arc the receipts given by uilicers lor 
their respective pay or allowances, 

STAND. Tlie act of opposing; 
thus, troops that do not yield or gi\« 
way are said to make a stands 

To Si AND the t'nciitys fire: to re- 
main, with stoaily (iniuiesh, in orderly 
array, without being discomposed by 
the hliot, iN:c. of an opposing enciny. 
British troops arc remarkable for tUcir 
coolness on rh(‘.se occasions. 

'ibSTWD. 'I’o Iiave an erevt posi- 
tion, Focrv K'creit should be taught 
to hohi Ins body in such a inanncr, that 
he feels hifiiseU' liini and steady upon 
whatevt r ^ound he may be placed for 
the purposes of evercisc or parade. 
See PosI UON W I iIIOLlT ALMS. 

7b Si AND u'cll niulcr arnn,' To be 
so ptiiecily master of the lirelock as 
not. to be embarrassed, ''r to be ren- 
dered unsteady by its weight, but lobe 
able to jneserve a correct relative posi- 
tion of the body tbrongli all lliecluingcs 
of the manual anil [d.itoon, iS:c. and 
during the piosciilicd inovi'inenls in pa- 
rade and lleld e.s.erciscs, Soe PuSii lON 
Wnit AKMs. 

7b SIAN n at ca^r. To be allow'cd a 
certain indulgi nce with regard 1o bodily 
poMtion, uiili or without arms. Sec 
Fivsr.— It is likewise a word of com- 
mand, us Si ami at-^En!fr. 

Siam) 'I'lns tiiiii is frequently 
used as a (‘aiilion to some particular 
pait of a line, or colninn. In the first 
of the nii.rteen maim* uv res, for instance, 
the grenadiers aredire'-ted to standfast^ 
while I he remaining com panics march 
from ll a n aiigneiue.nl to form closiD co- 
lumn Ix'inrul them. Wlieii a biittuhon, 
drawn in; in line, is to iinivc forward iit 
front of its original position from the 
light, left, or CL-ntre, the named division, 
subdivisic)!!, or section, s(nndit fusl, end 
the leitiaming oiks, which have been 
wheeled hackwaid into column, inarcli 
towards the inward llank of the stand- 
ing divi.siori, subdivision, or section. 
On rhfi first of the iiioi iiig bodie.s hp- 
ruing at the inward pivot of the stand- 
ing one, tiie JiiUer leccives the vord 
inarch, and tlie foi mer whrcN into the 
ground. The rest successively do the 
same. By this inctliod the leading di-^ 
viaioji is spared tlie trouble of wheeling 
back and rutuiniiig again to its original 
gr'‘und. 

STANDARD 
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•Vi'AN DAlIT), that which ib the test 
or (jiifM'iofi or’ other tliinjrs. 

Stamm » i>. A measure hy which 
meu cnli'.uil into h!«> iMajrsfy’s service 
luive uu* i('v:iilar< ri lu'vh? a^tei tained. 

Acroi'inMi; to the i^.t^Lulatloiis iuid 
Oidr.s ^jiihlishcd hy authoritv, the 
Staiiilard jfU' men, rai'iCii j’or tlu- i eavy 
Cavali y, sl < II l)o live I'ei t se\en incliis, 
ami Tor liio Ii<;hi cavalry and inrautry 
live feet hve inciies; hut no |•ecJ■ull^ aie 
U) he tiikcii, e\< II of those sl/e*-, who t \- 
cei:d thn-ty-fne yi ars ofaj^e, or who are 
not btoiit and wci! iiiiide. Lads lietwci n 
1(> and 18 years ot‘ {i::e, ui^oare \\,*ll 
limbed, and likely to gi'o\<‘, inav be 
taken us hjw us live h-ct sis in* hts lor 
th<j heavy cavalry, and as low us ilve 
feet limr iiicln s for tin- liitht tMvalrv and j 
inluntry. In those re^iun nts which arc 1 
specially it utliyjrised tocnlist hoys, hial- 
tliy lads, under Ih >Tars ol' n*.'.c, w!m> I 
are likely to j;row, may ho lakeii as low | 
IIS five feet one iiit;‘». It will l>o l■^(•(d• I 
lected, that this siandiirri Im for men c?;- ! 
libted dunnj; a war; when ri nis j 
arc put iifioii :i peace < ^lahlibhiiKTil, u li 
lii^lhcr standard isicsorted to. 

Thus by a letter, tlalcd 'itUli Janu- 
arv, 180^, it is ilirected, that the stand- • 
ard for the infantry of the line shall he 
iivc feet sc\cn imdus; that no iitaii ! 
shall he enlisted who is ahoxe y<ars | 
of Af'c; hut ji^rowTiii: lads from 17 to j- 
10 years of ai;e, bh.i'I he taken a» low : 
as live feet five iiiclics. I 

SrvNDAiiD, in av/r, u sort of banner ! 
or fliitf, home as a sii^nal for the join- ; 
inj; toKCtlier of tiie several lroop.’» he- I 
lon;:inj; to the same hotly. I 

The btundurd is usuallv u piece of silk ! 
1| feet square, on which areemhroidt r- ! 
ed the arms, device, or cyplier, of the j 
prince or colonel, it is iixotl on a latin*, { 
eifl;|it or nine feci Iohl', and earned iii : 
the eciiter <d' the lirst lank of a squa- ; 
dron of horse, hy tlic cornet. j 

Standards ln'/oniii/ii!: fo the curahy. 
Standards are pubU-d m the following 
inunner j 
The Kings, with the right sqna- ; 
droiiw * ; 

The second with the left; and the I 
third with the center. 

Ill udvaiu tn the front on foot, (he >' 
advanced staiulanU and llieirScrjeanls 
inubt not blacken their pace, ov deviate | 
from right to left, as the licutcnant-cc;- j, 


loiiel or leading ollicer may liappen to 
do ; but if he he in their way, they must 
call to him, because they alone regulate 
the march. ) 

The btandards must always he brought 
to the paivule hy a troop, vi/,. by that 
which lias its private parade nearest to 
lK‘ad-quarters. They must be accompa- 
nied by as many trumpeterra as can con- 
veniently asm-iiihle with that troop.— 
Swmdb must bo drawn, and the march 
sounded. The cornets parade, of course, 
with that troop to receive the standard^. 
The staiidaids arc reiicivtd hy the regi- 
ment or Mpiadron ut open ranks, witli 
swords diawn, oiliccrs salutinii, and the 
march smindmg hv the remaining trum- 
pcior.^. 'I’licy iimst march oir from hcad- 
quartci5^, and he lodged with the same 
lorm. 

lioyu/-^ r A N D V n w {Orijlrmmr, F r.) 
A bUmd.ird, cairiid when bovereigns 
aci oippanii (1 rh<‘ii' aimies to battle. 

>T V M>A]ii)-ijer/rr»', he who carries 
the "laiidard; a corntt, ensign, ^v. 

Si AM. \iiD-Z/<//, a hill in Fiigland, 
so calli il because W iMiam the Conqueror 
set Dp his standard on it, befoie he 
joined battle with llarohl. 

S r A \ 1) IN O. Settled, establibhed, 
not tUllpOIMI V. 

\MUM> l/y.'o/, 47/r pied, 

IV.; An ani»> wMc li is quartered upon 
a coiiuti V, and i> liable to « veiy species 
of eluty, wiilioiitv any limitation being 
Jived to its service. The life and foot 
guards forma part of the standing aruiy 
of Great Ihi tarn.— Hie militia, hut not 
the volimtccTs, may he piiituilly coii- 
suiered as such; tlicari)iilam, iion-coni- 
imssiuncd oiliccrs am! druiiiniers, being 
ill constant pay, and a third of the 
quota of men, together witli all the olli- 
cers, being c.illcd out once uveur, to 
he evcreisi-d for '.’8 davs. ’ 

Sfandim.. hank; condition. It 
likcwii-o signilics length of lime. As, 
.such an otUccr is of veiy old standing 
ill the army. 

Before a subaltern ran apply for a 
troop or company, la* must have been 
two full years in the lormer capacity; 
and to be a tie'.d olliCer ii i^ iiecessui v, 
that the in.llvidua^ sliouiiV have si^ 
\ cars standing in tin arniy ; imlebs lie 
has been tvvg years captain of a troop 
or coin pan Y, in which case, fom \ears 

btanding 
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btaiuiiiig ill the army will he suHi- 
cieiir. 

JS'lWfM.KS, are Jortij*? of iron, or 
bars and be ;t 'su a-i to h(’diivcii 

ill at Itotli rnd'i. ■ 

ii'V r. A ( m 

Westii»iii'«tLr, so called iVom its roof 
huin^ painted with !;.li ^la^.3. It has 
hcLii reiidi'i'i’d pr-ovta'liialU o^iitiU') iii 
the Kiii^lish nation, on account of the 
encioaclimonts which wca- inadiMipoiL. 
the ooiisnuitjon oi‘ the country duriiijj 
tJie rtin'i of CharU's llie Firs*. 

S’i'A K;/{W, lii /(irlificution. Sc<' 

roii'i and I'uii'i UK v i lux. 
b'iW KOS'n KS, /*;•. Certain tenures 


j( a i;uM*riior of a province, chieliy that 
■ of llollaiid. The author of the DiV- 
j //I'W/OKC J////7c’.”C, says, on this suh- 
i pvt, that Staiholder was soiiietiinc 
j h.icK, (allndiii^ to tlie pciiod hefuietho 
!{ rrciah liiMiMon.) the iiainc of ihehcad 
Ilf the Dutch Uepi'hlic. This title or 
diiKuly hail tank with that of sovcrcii^n 
priiici ii!ihoiii:,h ihc person invtsted 
with it, was -a'oord.siaU' to the Uiiiteil 
St.iK'!, ill the same niciiiner as 'the 
J)n*io of N’enice aef* d under the Se- 
nate. riic I-'iL w I 'icr InriluT adds; 
• t*!ie oi tiio^rapliv of lliu word is not 
j iiiilir, aitlffiii'di 1 havi' followed the 
\ ihctinuna^c (>' i'AcmL'^ntc b'runcoi^ie. 


or fiefs, whicii the kinirs of Poland 
formerly pranteil to the nohilnv and j 
iZLiitiy of the count ly, I'or the purpose ! 
of enahliiig llum to support the cx- 1 
prticcs of inditarv cxpediiious. The j 
pLi'non who leceived, out of the royal 1 
domains, a lief of tins sort, (for the : 
puhlic were not taxed on that account) I 
was called a Siaioste. Staroste tilso 1 
.sip,nilicd a Polish iiohleiium, tfiid Sta- 


ll mii^t hotii he wiiiu'ii and pronounced 
biatlioiiliu* — Stailthoudcr. 

srATlI()Ui)KilAT, J-V. The dii;- 
nity ol‘ the StadUiolder; when such was 
atki'owluh’od in Holland, 

•VIA Ties, {Stafiipir, I’r.) A branch 
of in.nht inaties wliii h considers vvciuhc 
or«;iu\iLy, and rlii'^inotioii of liodici^ 
arising iheu-froni. 'i'hose who deline 
meciiikincs to he the science of mulioii 


rostiso Ins wile. make statics a nKinhcr thereof, viiS, 

STATARIUS, henre stationary, that Tliai part winch considers the motions 
keepeth 111 (us stundm;', and doth nut tif bodies ariNm^ from gravity. Others 
move from one, place to anotiier. statics should be the 

S'I’ATAIUUM ZVa/nin////. That the doctrine or theory of motion, and luc- 
soldicrs cat sUindiii^. This was fre- chanicsk the applietiliun thereof to ma- 
qiienrly done among the ancient Uo- chines. 

liuiiis, not only to save time, hut to S'FATION, in .pcometry, u plftcc 
enure themselves to £vcry species of I pilchi^d upon to make an observation, 
military diipatcli. I lake an angle, or the like. 

STATAlllI excubifojxa. A sl.ind- j Si \i ion. Stel’osi. 
iiiC watch, or sciituuls who w< re upon I STA'l ION AUIUS.^ A sentinel; a 
the alert, aiul did not sit, or he down, 1 garrisou-soldu r. 

but stood jbicady at their posts. ji STA'nUlI Milites. Stationary sol* 

STATE- Condition of any thing; 'I dieis, or soldie'is m garrison, 
as a weekly state of a regiment, iVc. |i .STA'l'lM’M S. According to the 


Srni’ of a (f'tacfimtnt. The (Jili’cr- | 
ence U'twecii the state of a corps or ' 
detachment, and n mere return of the ' 
same, consists in this, that the former i 
'Comprehends the ‘■ptci lie casualties, &c. 
that have occurred; whereas the latter 
gives an ahslract account of the ofli- 
cers and men, in a. more general and 
comprehensive manner. The word ^tutc 
is likewise used to express the condi- 
tion of every ihiijg helongiiig to the 
eipiipinent (jt* a regiment ; as, slate of 
arms, accoutrements, &e. 

S'rATlIOLDEU, Slathoudcry Fr. 
(From the Teutonick Stadthaltcr,) Ac- | 
cording to BaAcy, this word signities j 


author of a kite work, statistics are 
that e<;iiipiohi*nsi\’C part of municipal 
|}hilosopliy, whif'h slates and dermis 
the sitiiation, slrenglh, and resources 
of a nation. eonsiituto a kind 

of polilir‘al al;-'t!taer, by which the 
statesman in.iy he enabled to calculate 
his finances as^well ns guide the o'co- 
iioiny of iii.s govi iinueiit ; and they 
arc U|nal]y iis«fiil in ascertaining the 
imlitarv resources of a country. 

STATIV’A Castrn. Standing camps. 
'J'he ancient Itoinans acciisftnned ihcir 
troops to ■reinam, occasionally under 
euiiva^, both in winter and suininer; 
but these encampuients were of short 
dunitioii. 
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duration. At first they were only fo | 
a siiit'le ami Uiey were then n «nit d 
iodi;rneiils: bat if they l.i'ited several 
nights, lla y were e.ilied Sta'n'u. 

'I’lu* uniter emiips weie always bet- 
ter supplied willi |>i•o^i»lon^, and war- 
like stores, iIkmi llie summer ones. 
^VhJ!.st Koine v.:is govern'd by V'm- 
perois, their armies were constantly in 
the f)eIfl,or encainned ii]ion the frontiers 
of llie empire, both in peace and uar. 
They were certainly less coiisideiahle 
in the lirst than in tlie h.ltnr instance, 
and they always renuiiiiLd in camp du- 
ring the winter, as wi ll as t'he simmier 
months. I’articidar c.tre wita taken ti> 
have these cam[)s well fuitifit<l, and 
ahuiuhinlly prouded v/irh stores and 
provisions. 'J'his piTc.inlion was tlic 
more necessary, hecau?e, in tliosedius, 
there wore not siroiig places enough 
along llie frontiers of tlie Ikoinau ciii- 
iie, to prevent tlic meiirdoiis of the 
arbariau.s into tliv dilleiciit provl’iees. 
lly degrees, fortilicd eam[)s gisnv into 
fortified castles and strong foiii., and 
even into fortilied towns; many of 
v.hich took their iiamoi fiom tlie se- 
veral h'gious that had been encampe d 
upon ibe ground. Stativa likcsvitc sig- 
luHos, generally, f|inu’tet‘». 

S'lA'lOK. One of tin'* standing 
watch. It also signilii d, among the aii- 
cidht Komans, a sei psint, a incssn-.Lei, 
Or any peison wl:o uas always arteml- 
iiig about au (ilhcer, to be naci\ at 
command. The teim, in some degree, 

corn'S|>on(ls uiti* laderiy. 

hJ’ATOKl'.S rfu'loni. A certain 
description of soldiers among ibe an- 
cient ilomaiis, bekniLini: to the Impe- 
rial giniid, who a'wa_\sdid duty ut the 
eniiMiiec of the Ihcioinnn, or geueiars 
juiviiimi. 

»S'rA\'KS, tiscd ill amnumillon and 
other wagons or caii'-, are niimd inid 
flat .sticks between the sommers and 
sidc-jiieces, also in cAnnion and scaling 
laihlers. ^ 

S TAY'^, in trut k rn/rmg'fs, are the 
irons which arc ti\ed one end under the 
ft)r« axle-tree, and tlie other to the side- 
pieces, ill tile foim ot an J?. 

J^TKC'C’A DO, the lists, a place railed 
ill for heliAding a combat or duel. The 
teim is ^paniah. 

SiFcevno, in birliticalion, a sort of 
pale or tence ivhich is raised before ihc 
trenches. 


s T E 

STKKD, a horse eitlier for state or 
war. 

SrE-KI^, particularly applied, it 
means n eapnn or (f /inmr. 

SrKKLYAlU).\iW, Fr.) A ba- 
laiicc foriiveicbing. 

SrKf J ANOG K APHY, (Stefrayw^rn^ 
p/oV, Vr.) tlicaitof secret writing, or 
of v\ riling in eypheis, known only to 
persons conespondiiig. It is much used 
ill W1U-. 

SrKXOGRAPIlY, (Slhtographic, 
Vr.) Sec S 1 L n eoc. r a i* ii y . 

S'l'l'P, ( Fr.^ progression by 
one removal ul‘ ihc loot. It likewise 
signif.es pace. 

Tn Sn e, to move ffirw'ard or back- 
ward, l)y a single cliangcof the place of 
the loot. 

To Sj 1 p only to lengthen your pace. 

Yh S 1 1 p ij/mr/, acvmding ti> the Kf* 
cylatioHhy is to dimimsh or .slacken your 
pace. On the word, step short, the 
foot advancing will finish its pace, and 
afterward*^, each man will step as far as 
the balbi)f his toe, and no farther, un* 
til the word, onlnian/ step, or ortl tun ly, 
he given, when the usual pace uf IlUt 
iiu‘h< s is to be taken. 'Ihis bU'p is use- 
fill wlieu a momentary retardment of 
either a battalion in line, or of a divi- 
sinii in column, shall be rccpiired. 8ee 
Hn/es (i,kI J\< i^iiluthns, part I. paires 
Hand 12. Ditto, page 51, Sect. U). 

'Jo ,Sj n' out, *.({’( ottiin^ to the Rv^u^ 
lalion'i, IS to lengthen the .step to 5^ 
iiiclies by leaning forward a liille, but 
without altering llie cadence. Tliii 
step IS necessary when a temporary ex- 
ertion in line and to the fuont, is rc- 
cpiircd ; and is applied both to ordinary 
and quick time. 

'J'bt'‘se [ibrases are frequently us'd! in 
military movements, when it is fouiui 
necessary to gain ground in front, or 
to gi\e tfip rear of a column, ^i:c. time 
to acquire it.- proper ilist.ince. The of- 
ficer, wlio leadb a head diiision, should 
be parl.enlaily atteiiiixe, when he is or- 
dered to step out, or step slmrt, espes 
cially in tlie didereiit wheelings, not to 
Jo-c thepiceise moment when either may 
he tliought expedient ; and in marching 
ill open column, ej’ery successive. olbcer 
should watcii the'' seasonable moment^ 
after a wheel, uf preserxing his relative 
disuuice. 

YbSrEPq^', in a military sense, tot 

tak® 
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take u prescribed pace iVuin u halted pt> 
111 urdiiiurj ur quick time, in con- 
fbrmitv to some given woid ol' cuin- 
iiiand or signal. . 

Si'kPyhPti'i ti\roh, Fr.) a 
step so calkd from the bod}^ being ba- 
lanced upon one leg, in order to render 
U firm and steady in military nnne- 
iiients, \c. Men at the drill sliotild 
be t’requemly exercised in tliia step. 
The manner in w liich it is executed is 
Us follow s : — 

At tlio word march the left foot is ud- 
vaiiml firmly, but v^illlout a jirk, the 
body is kept perfectly erect, tlie knee 
straight, the cue pointed out, the shoul- 
ders square to the front, and the whole 
weight of the body bearinii on the-riglit 
foot, (treat care must be taken, that 
the foot is tlirow’ii siraiglit forwards, 
lufd that the shoulders do not go wiiil 
It. M'heii the n.en lia\e remained, in 
this position, |UaL long eiiougli to make 
them pcifeclly steady, llic word Itight 
musk i;tven. l/pon which tlie left 
foot is planted firm, the body quite 
stead V. and tlie whole weight rests d 
plumb or perpendicularly upon the left 
foot; the riglit foot is, of (;<iursc, ad- 
\aiiced as the left foot was before, 
and so on ; the feet being thrown 
forward, alternately, at the words 
liig/it, JjCj't. Tlie dull serjouut or 
coipural iinist .see, tliat the toe of 
each man conus la^icr first to the 
ground, that he rests on the flat of the 
foot tliat Is planted, and by no ineuiis 
oil the iiec'ly that butli knees are 
btraiglii, and that his arms arc kepi 
cio.sc* to lys side without I'onstraiiit. 

\V hen a recruit has been reinkncd 
tolerably steady in this step, lie imist he 
iJiude to slaiid on one leg, and mocctlic 
other to front and rear gently; he must 
then bring that leg to the ground, and 
do the same v\iih the other, lie must 
be irequenliy piactiscd m this until he 
becomes quite, steady on bis legs, ami 
has acquit ed a free motion, J'tv/n hi> 
hip», without woikiiig his body. 

Deploy Step; Lock Sti.p, (Pus dt 
vnuna'uvie, J'r,) See Lock. 

The side or <7n.siw^' bi i.p, f Pus deebti, 
vu Pas Fr.) a step x^hich i.-* 

taken in order to \iain ground to the 
right or left, without altering the front 
ut the battulioii, or of closing it to it» 
center, whenever u cbuiiu occurs in 


tlie line .after it has wheeled from co- 
iumn, \'e. According to tlie Regula- 
tions, thib step is performed from the 
halt, in ordinary lime, by the following 
words of coiiinniiid : — 

Close to the Bight — Maid), {Appuyez 
a /adroitc, Fr.) 

Close to the Left — March, i^ylppuycz 
a la gtnuhcy Fr.) 

Hack S 1 EP, ( Pas en arriar, Fr. J— 
a step taken to the rear from any posi- 
tion without any rlumgo of aspect. Ac- 
cord mg to the Regulation*:, the back 
step IS performed in the ordinary tiiim ^ 
aiul lengtif of pace, trom the halt, on h 
given womI of I'ommand. It will be 
generally i< ‘collected, that a few put'es 
only of the back step can be necessary 
at a lmu‘. 

Slip Backf March, ( hln arricre^ 
'Xiarchc, Fr.J a word ,of commund 
which IS given when one or more men 
uri' ordered to lake the back step ac- 
cording to reguiatio^i. 

Quick Sii.p, (Pus accilirc, Fr.J a 
nnliny y step, consisting of ao inches, 
(of which H);i an* to hi* taken in a mi- 
nute, making *.^70 feet m u minute) 
which constitutes what is tidiiiically 
called (juick time m marching. Accord*- 
iiig to the R(‘gul<(lions, the coininuiid 
(jidck — march bung given with a pausci 
lictweeii them, the word (puck is to he 
considered as a caution, and the wkola 
arc to leinaiii pi'rfeclly still ami steady; 
oil the woid muichj they •■tep otf witU 
the left feet, keeping tlie body in the 
same po->iiire, aiuf tlie shoulders square 
to the front; tin- fooT* to be lifted off 
the ground, that it may clear any 
stone.b, or uiher iiiipediiiients in iho 
wax, and to h** thrown forvv.ud, and 
phued finii; llu: whole of the sole to 
touch the ground, and not the heel 
alone: the kiier.s are not to be. beiir, 
neither arc- they to be stiffenrd, so as 
to occasion fatium: or constraint.— 
These instructions can only be conqilied ' 
xvitii by means of a siiJnloiis .itlentiou 
not only in instructor siL the drill, 
hut by a roiistaiit application of that 
solid principle* vxliieli direct.-, thi^t all 
mux erne nt.s of the legs should come 
from the hauiichc-s. I he knees, indeed, 
must bend, and the foie parts of the 
feet inus( im-.ixoalahiy be lifted, but 
both thcbc natuial actions tnuy be done 
in ko correct and quick a luuimcv, timt 
5 S they 
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they will srurcely perceptible. The 
elasticity of tlje instep, if properly ma- 
naged, will always give a firinness to 
the tread, 'i’lie arms arc to hang with 
case flown the outside of the thigh, and 
by no means to sv\ing, backwards and 
lor wards, like so many pendulums. A 
very small motion may indeed be occa- 
sionally j)ernjittc:d, to prevent coii- 
.straint. The head is to be kejit to the 
front, the body to be well np, and the 
utmost steadiness to be presented. The 
<{uick step is the pace to be used In al^ 
filings ot divisions I'rom lino into co- 
lumn, or from column into line; and by 
battalion columns of inaiKeilvre, wlier 


they change position, independently of 
each other. It may oecasifiiially be umsI 
in the coliiniii of marcli of small bodies, 
when the route is .sniootli, or llie ground 
uncinbarrassed, and no obstacles occur; 
but in the march in line of a eon-'lder- 
ablc body, it is nut to be required, and 
very seldom in a column of luancnuvre; 
otherwise fatigue must arise to the sol- 
dier, and more time will be lost b*r' hur- 
ry, and inaccuracy (the natural conse- 
quence of burry) than is attempted to 
be gained by f]uiek ness.*— See ijencral 
Jiu/rs and jiart I, 

Quickeni Si i,e, ( Van pridpite, Fr.) a 
.step measuring .‘)vi inches, and of which 
120, making JOO feet, may be taken 
in t minute. 

This step is applied chiefly to the pur- 
pose of wheeling, and is the rate at whirh 
ull bodies uccomplish their wheels; the 
outward file stepping 33 inches, whether 
the wheel is from line into column, du- 
ring the march in column, or from co- 
luuin into line. In this time also, and 
by this step, should divisions double, 
mid move nn, wlicn lliev pass obstacles 
in line; or when in the column of march, 
tli£ front of dnibions is increased, or 
diminished. 

7b Stkp hctTceen. To interfere. 

ToHTYA\for1h itr fhrward. To take 
an active part in any thing. Thn«, 
when the circle was formed, the grena- 
diers slepprd forward to beg olT tlieir 
connvuJe, iVc. The othcers stepped 
forward, and remonstrated against their ! 
colonel. I 

^ Step is likewise figuratively used to I 
signify proinotioii. As the next step I 
fmm a lieutenancy is a troop or com- 
pany, and from that to a majority ; ex- | 


cept in the guards, who have the exclu- 
sive privilege of going over this inter-* 
mediate rank, and stepping into a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy at^nce. 

To Step over, to^rise above another. 
This term* is generally used in a bad 
sense. As, young men of interest and 
connection frequently step over old soir 
diers. 

Sii.P (Echelon, Fr.) according to the 
Translator of llules and Regulations 
Ibr the field exercise and maiKf uvres of 
the French Infantry, echelon means, in 
a figurative sense, what we imderstaiid 
by a step in military promotion. 
Grades Mi/itaires in the Nouveau Dio 
tUmuaire Milituire, by A. T. Gaignc, 
Wo avail oiirbelvcs of tliis opportunity 
to recommend to the perusal of our 
uiilitary readers the above translation, 
which has been' ably executed by Jonn 
Maedonahl, Esq. F. R. S. F. A.S. 

STJ'il*J*lNG of to vmsU\ In step- 
ping off to imislc, or to the tap ol tlie 
drum, it will be recollected, that the 
word ol' command is the signal to lift 
up the left foot, and that it comes 
down, or is planted, the in‘'tant the tap 
IS given, or the music completes its 
iirst note, so that the time must be in- 
variably marked by the left foot, and 
not by the right; as has been practised 
by the guards and the artillery, until a 
recent regulation. 

STEUi'i, Fr. Si measure for fii-ewood, 
xvhich has been adopted by the French, 
since tiie revolution. The stfre is 
erjual to the cubic meter. It is used in- 
stead of the voie, and is about half of 
that measure. The Corde, imdeciinals, 
answers to 3.335 steres. 

STEREOGRAPHY, (SiMographie, 
Fr.^ Jlie art of drawing the forms, ol* 
solids upon a plane. 

STEHEOMETRY,(Sfcr£ 0 W€fric, Fr.) 
the art of measuring, or that which 
teaches how to measure all sorts of 
solid bodies. 

STEWARD, one who manages the 
niTairs of others. In all well conducted 
messes lielonging to inililary corps, cer- 
tain olhccrs are named to act us stew- 
ards, for some specific period. These 
act, conjointly, with the treasurer and 
pay-master for the good of the whole. 

Stick, the same as Baton, an in- 
strument of dignity, which is occasion- 
ally carried by pei*sons and officers in 

iMgll 
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high situations, particularly by such as 
are in waiting near the royal person. 

Gold Stick, an ollicer of superior 
rank in the life guariU so called, who 
is in immediate aaeiidance upon the 
kiiigS person. When his M.^jesty gives 
either of ins regiments of hfi^muirds 
to an ollicer, he presents him with the 
gold slick. The colonels of the two 
regiments wait alternately inontli and 
month. The one on duty is the«i call- 
ed gold stick ill wailing, and all orders 
relating to the life-guards are transmit- 
ted througli him. During that month 
lie coinmamls the brigade, receives all 
report^, and commnnicales them to the 
king. This temporary coniiiiaiid of the 
brigaile docs not, liowever, interfere 
with tlie promotions that may be going 
forward, as each colonel lays those of 
hi^ own particular corps before liis Ma- 
jesty. l*’ornierIy the gold stii’k cum- 
muiidod all guards about his Majcaly's 
person. On levees and drawing room 
duysy lie goes into the king's I'loset for 
tlie parole. • 

Silier Suck. The field-olTirer of the 
life-guaids, when on duty, is so culled. 
The silver-stick is in waiting for a week, 
during which period all reports are made 
tiirougli him to tiic gold-siiek, and or- 
ders iVoin the gold-stick [>ass through 
him to tlie brigade. > In the absence of 
the gold-stick on levees and drawing 
room tlays, he goes inJPu the king's closet 
for the parole. 

STlCKLliR, a sidesman to fencers: 
or second to a duellist. 

S'ri J ihyr, Fr. see S r i 

STILKTTO, a small dagger, with a 
round blade and sharp point. 

STINKPOT, a firew-ork made of of- 
fensive combustibles, which is ivcd at 
sieges, &c. See Laiioratorv. 

STIPEND, (SalairCj Er.J salary, 
hire, wages, pay. 

STIPEND! ARY, {Stipendiairv, Fr.) 
that serves a foreign power for pay. 
Hence, stipendiary troops. 

STIPENDHJM, wages, or pay for 
soldiers. This term was applied, among 
the ancient Homans, to the money 
which w'as paid, by way of subsistence, 
for inilitaiy senice, and which only 
took place in the year 347 of the Ro- 
man sera. Until that period the Ko- 
inaii soldiers, ,or rather citizens, served 
voluntarily, and without p|iy; clothing 
and subsisting t^^iiselveft until the 


close of the war, in which the Repuli- 
lic might be eirgaged. It was so, like- 
wise, in the e.irly days of Greece; 
among the J^iccda'inonians, the Athe- 
nians, and the Spartans, who never 
paid their soldiers except when the 
camjiaign was at a great distance from 
home, 'riie pay of the foot soldiery, 
among the Greeks and Roman'-, rcbein- 
bletl, in some degree, the snbhisteiicc 
which is given to modern soldiers;' be- 
ing etjually subject to deductions fur 
arms, uccoutrciuciits, nccessiiries, \c. 
llut the cavalry of the ancients was , 
more amply supplied than tiuiC of the 
modern.-* tii cicry respect, and better 
paid. 

Srii'j*,Nrni’M. This word has also 
been used, among the ancient Romans, 
to Mgnily a soldier that had served 40 
ycar-^. ‘ , 

^ STIKATOCRACY, ( Hliraionntie, 
Fr.J a government in which inililury 
power has the ascc-udanc'y. 

STIRRUPS, iron loops, suspciided 
hy St naps, to each side of the saddle, 
ill wiiicli the horseman sets liis feet in 
mounting Or riding, 

S'J'OC.GADG, a push or thrust with 
a rapier. 

s r()LE. See Oanr.R o/‘ ihr Stole. 

STO(JK, the wooden part of a luua- 
jpict or jiistol. 

SjocK, (Go/, Fr.) a part of an offascr's 
ilrcss, w'liic li consists generally of black 
silk or \ id\et, and is worn round the neck 
instead r>f a iieckclolli. "J'lie soldier's 
slock is of black ribl^-d leather, and is 
part of his small momiliMg. Red stocks 
were formerly worn in the guards ; they 
arc still so in some Prussian regiincnts. 

S’i(M.K FuraCy {Masse, Fr.) a certain 
saving which is made in a corps, and 
which is applied to regimental purposes. 
In some corps this fund is so lioiie!|):ly 
managed, that, wirliont cacroachiiig 
upon the public, the most beiieiirial 
cftects an produced : in others again, ’ 
it is so inystciiously haiidiMl in tweeu 
Ctmirnaiiding Ui liters and paymasters, 
tliat it becomes a perpetual soiiiee of 
dis(;oriteiiL and*)crilousy. « 

Stocks /or building Suips, (Chanlier, 
Fr.) Cciiaiii places, on the sides of 
rivers or up creeks, whicR are appro- 
priated tcf the construction of vessels, 
&c. 

STOMPER, Fr. to sketch out a de- 
sigii, or to draw with colours lliut have 
6 S 2 bcea 
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been (Kiiinderl into dust, fiistend of the | dry, porous, gritty stone, which bears 
pencil or crayon, a roll of paper which j the heat without breaking: on account 
IS dijijitHl into tfic rolonrcfl dust, serves of this ^miliry, it is called y/re-.s/o/zc. 
to piiMin the dillcicnt coloip's. j /\ir/;cr/f-.SioNr,^. is a hard, greyish 

S'fOM'S, in inilitnry architecture, 11 stone, and scixe-** chiefly for paving, 
may he di'^riiigni-htd into tuo ssorls ; jj copmg of* walls, m-d for all such other 
that, is, into hard and ‘■oft; hard 1 iim*'* wIkmc strength is rrtjuired, it being 

that v'hich is evj.ris,,.fl lo the open an*, | tin- inc.,t haid and diirvihlc -.tone, except 
Mn;h as T(n;k‘, ami V. hi(,h lic^ h)<>'C upon the I'lvnoc.th jnai hie. ll is found on 
the sill lace of the earl li; *ii>in'i'. •; l^nihri’. idaiid. 

that winch is found in rjuarrli's, jiiyl nil- !i i , is rtf a blnisli colour, 

dcr ground, li i^i iiiuhiuhirdlv truf that 1 and c<»iiunonly n^ed ni pining: butthc|e 
the hardest stom-s make the most diint- ' is a stone called hrnhsh rai', that is 
ble works; but sis ilicie is seldom :i xei \ n-i'lul in building; It splits tery 
siiflicient f|iianiity to buihf the wliole i tasilv, and w l is M i-y hard, 
fortification, the best scr^c m the |i j/*M‘-SM»\r, mrire generally called 

facings of lln; bniidmg, im the fcmmla- j Ft)/ //'uui-afotir : it, is a fine whitish 
tiijiis, and where the works arc, cxposi'd -i(»ne, v. iilmut aii\ \< m-. This stone 
to the violence oi‘ the wa\es. ;! Is Mry si>i*t when it comes out of the 

'J'he stones of some ijuairics arc \crv '! tpiariy, is easy to he worked, anil bc- 
soft, and easily w'orked, when lirsl cut ' coinos very hard in time. Jlencc, it is 

out; hut W'heii exposed for some time ; \erv lit for militaiy works, 

to the open air, become very hard and AhiluiKler^ is a « loar whitish stone, 
durable. • not iinlikc coarse niaihic. It is plrnti- 

j\s there is undoiibledly a kind of | ful in some [larts of Italy: but there is 

«ap ill stones, as well as m timber, by , none to' he found in I'.njiand. It i.s lo 

wliicli the same sort of stone, taken out : be had in great abimdancc in Scotland, 
of the same nuarry, at one season, will i and makes the \eiy best lime, 
moulder away in a few' winters, but, :[ IfV////, or i‘l/iC7 r/m/ ?<7o’/z, is of a grey- 

whrudugnut in anotlier season, will re- 'i ish colour, inlcrniixcti with leins, not 
sist the weather for many ages; stones I unlike coarse marble, 'fins stone is the 
should always he dug in the spring, that 1 litle*'t of any for military works: hc- 
they may have lime to dry hefoic the 1 cause it withstands the weather, and 
cotil weather coiiK's in; for the lieal of. the Moh’nr c of the W'aves, better than 
•he sun will extract tlic irreate''t pait of any stone fomul’in Knglund. 
tliQ- moibiurc, winch otherwise e xpands ; livssiun SroM’, coiimionly called 
in Irostv weather, and causes the stone Asha'stos. I doth, which is proof a- 
to splinttT, alllv>ugi'i it be ollitrwise ^ uainst fire, may be fabricated out id' 
liaid and gootl. |. this stone, when (leconijiosed. It is in- 

Ah stones lie in the ijuarries in liori- , digenous to Russia. 
zontai beds or strata, (that is, they j. t>T()PRAGKS, in a military sense, 

cleave in tliat direetioii) and have like- 1, deductions from a soldier’s ])ay, the 
wise a breaking vein, which is perpeii- ^ bettw to pnnide him with iiecesssirics, 
dicuhir to the former; both these dnec- ^ ^tC. A soldier should never be put uii- 
tmiis must be observed iii clra\ ing, as : dcr a greater weekly stoppage from his 
well as in raising them out of rlieii* beds. ' pay, than what will afierwards leave 
Stones that will not easily cleave must ' Iiiiii a sutlieiencv for messing. Since the 
be blow n up by guiipliwdcr. •abolition of arrears a legulatioii has 

Mftrli/t'y !•> of various sorts and on- ; taken place, by which soldiers are di- 
lonrs; the most bciniiifiil of which is ll rected to he stopped one shilling and 
exported from ahio.id. 1 he nmriilc j. sixpence per week in the infantry, and 
foiiiiil 111 Kngland is Hioj-rly blackish, tj to he accounted with on the Q-lth of 
and so very hard and didicuit tti polish, |i every month. See Military ytnanc^^ 
that very little nuulo of it, ex- '[ pages 72 and 73. ^ 

cept to hurti and nuik(‘ lime. |l STonn ver, for the subsistence of the 

i'//r-S ION I s eonu* fnnrt llcygatr, 1; AcA*. In the Hegnlations for the better 
and serve I'iiiciiy liir cliiniiu'ys, hearths, ji nKuiageiuent of the sick in regimental 
ovens, furn:iccs, and stoves; being a || hospitals, it is particularly laid down, 

under 
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under the head subsistence, page Ki, 
ttiat sufbcieiit funds should be esta- 
blished for the support of the sick 
Avithout any adflitjiuial cluiPie t«> t;o- 
and, atilic same liinc, tliat 
the sick soldier ''houtd be protided with 
every rc-asiaiabie comfort and iudiil- 
ffeiu c that can be adbrfled. The sum 
of four slulliiigs per week from the pay 
^)f each soldier will, iimh'i* proper rc- 
t'ulations, and with strict ir-conoiny, be 
sidlic.ient for this purpose; which sum 
is to be rr laincd by the paymaster of 
llic regiment. 

The siek are to be furnished wllli 
bread made of the fine^^t wheat lloui, 
and fre^li meat, pcrfct'tly goofl and 
wholesome. 

That the Lo calcst o'conomy may be 
used m Jayiiu; out tlie inoru'v for tb^ 
siek, every artielo ou^ht to be purrhased 
by the surgeon, who is reipiirid to keep 
:i book, ill which lie is to enter llie 
amount of the weekly consumption of 
eaelw man aceonling to the dii-t table; 
and this book, with thcdui taftio, is to 
be laid lieforc the eommandiiur olheer 
and paymasK'i* every week, to be ex- 
amined and signeil by each; am! it is 
of the utmost importance to the wcl- 
faic of Ills Majesty’s service, that every 
commaiuiing olhcor, and t v cry regi- 
mental paymaster, should superintend 
the cNpemlirurc. 

STOPIM-'U, a piociPof wood or cork, 
made to fit the bore of a miisrpict bar- 
rel, which soldiers use in wet weather; 
and, on other oecasions, w'u n tlic piece 
is not loaded, to prevent moisture and 
dust from gf itinii!; into the barrel. 

STOlU^/tfcpe/’, 111 xiur-liun’y must 
rake care of the store** in I lie rnairayincs, 
siieli as the provisions, forage, re- 
ceive the same from contractor.*., and de- 
liver them out to the troops. He has se- 
veral clot ks under him, appointtd to the 
dilVerent departments of provi-iions, 
bay, straw, oats, ^:r. In rime of peaee 
lie has charge of all the king’s stores, 
belonging both to land and sea-ser- 

'"sTflinEHOU.SF. See Magazine. 

MUitanf STORKS, are provisions, 
forage, armi, cloiliing, ammunition, &c. 
OHicers, storekeeper#:, or commissaries, 
who are convicted of embe/zling or 
misapplying ayy military stores, are to 
make good the damage, forfeit lOU/. 
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I and be cashiered. — Sec Muthij/ ylci, 
I Sect. (i.». 

I d/ci/vfrt/ Sroni s on hoard Transports. 
j Certain articles of diet which an* put on 
j boaid each traiispuit, aro so called. — 
i These aic Co be eonsidertMl as intemled 
j solely for the use of the sick, or con- 
' vale.seeiits; they are to reinain in the 
1 chariiC of the iiia-.ler of the tiaiisporl, 
j and onlv to be i***)n('d upon demand iti 
I writinir, iiKide by rlie sMiijeon fioni time 
to time as he shall judge proper; or, 
^vhen there is no surgeon, upon demand 
of the eoininaiidjiig ofiieer. /Vnd t‘he 
surgeon or eomininuling olVieer is to givo 
the niastef, al the laid of tli** voyage, a 
certiliciitc llial his ilcmaiiils lor the .said 
iiK'dical stoies hiive Oeeii made only 
upon pioptM* oc: .isions, and have not 
been ( xpeiidid lor any other use, than 
that of ilic snj., nr eonv»l( set iil. 

To STOll.M, (Dojnor r„s.aul, Fr.) 
in mililary maitei'S to make a violent 
assault on any 1‘oiiilird plate, or works. 

SroiiVMNC. i*urlify a seleel body of 
men, •etnisisiiMg generally of the gre- 
natiiers, who {ir»l enter the bleach, 
iicc. 

STHAfiOTd-.US men who wander 
from the line of maich. it is the bu- 
siness of liie rear guard to pick up ail 
straggler'^, ^e. 

.Vril.'Vl*, a narrow long slip of cloth 
or leatluT. 1 1 is dirt'cled, that every 
recruit shall, on his final approval, he 
proviihil with stiajis for ills coat, the 
aiiioiiiit of which, namely yv. Id. is U> 
be stopped out of hi*«!ioiinty. 

S’l'KAlM /'V. a soil of hain- 
inoek which i.s ii*>td in hot countries, 
iVc. Set ll'.vrviotK. 

8'1'li A’l’At H'M, in war, any selu-mc 
or plan for tlu‘ tUt living and surprising 
I mi army, or any body of iiicii. See 
I SciiiMiJsr. • 

j S'lKAiAi.rMS ith ?<«r, (Slrataf'hncs 
dr ffiirnc, l''r.J certain feints wliicharc 
: resorted to by Able generals, ^:c. to 
i cover llicir rea^de.signs diiniu; tlie ope- 
! rations of a campaign, ft i'l iinpo.s.sible 
I to lay down any .s|)eeific lules on tiiis 
I head, as everf general, uceordins to 
! the capacity and activity of his mind, 
makes use of the vaiious^meaiis and 
expedients whicfi glow out of limes, 
circuinstaitrcs, and occasions. Ic has 
been asserted by some w-riters, that all 
sorts of stratagems, (even tiiose which 

are 
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are ff»nriectf(I with treMrfK'ry,) may be 
sul*>|)U.‘rl for ifie arroriiplishmeiit of any 
dfsiiin. maxim ia, however, 

roinhateri a<;iiiiisl by tho^e who 
have vM-iftfii ii[ion the law of nations. 
lV(>!»lly, 111 fia t, and eh'vatirm of mind, 
(winch aic superior to the jiitiful niea- 
sniTs «»f treacherous aHilialiori or inter- 
conni should always bear the ascen- 
iJauey in liutnun action'^, ^i'herc arc 
striit.ijems which may be practised and 
ratiicdoii, witlioiit the least deviation 
from honour and pood failh.— Maii^- 
distin;;uishcd penerals have had rt*- 
course to these; but none ever succeed- 
ed so well as llnnnibal. Wishinp to cr(»ss 
the river Uhoius and bcini; in want of 
111 UK jst every article, that was necessary, 
to ert'ert the passage in the presence of an 
enemy who was dilipeatly w'atchinp his 
motions, he daiised him to imagine that 
it was his intention to keep the ground 
be oernpied. lie ortlered large Hres to 
be lighted up in difTercnl quarters of his 
camp, and directed some of his troops 
to shout and make loud noi.'ics, asif they 
vere perfectly stationary. Dining this 
apparent state of inacliviry, he broke up 
bis camp, marclu'd along the river side, ! 
and crossed it at a place wlieie it. was 
least expected he would make the at- 
tempt. 

^inong otlier good qualities, whieli 
are indispensably necessary in an able 
general, tlmt of knowing bow to con- 
ceal a projected march, and to antiri- 
|»ate the motion of an enemy, is not 
the least importf.iit. 

'J'he army imdcr the command of the 
Duke of Saxe-Weiiaar, having laid 
siege to Brissack in Uirili, the Impe- 
rialists went to the relief of that place. 
The Duke, on receiving intelligence of 
their unproach, instantly marched 
B^inst them, witli a body of i'oi*ceg, 
composed of Swedes and French allies. 
The Imperialists, who luid advanced by 
rapid inarches, had gained possession 
of an cMiiinence, by i^eans of wliicli 
they would have enjoyed all t!u* advan- 
tages of local superiority, had not the 
Coilht de Giu'briant, who was then a 
lientenant-genernl in the Swedisli ser- 
vice, suggested a stratagem to dislodge 
the enemy. The plan was adopted, 
and it succeeded to the full extent of 
his design. 

The drums and trumpets of the dif- 
ferent corps were collected together, 


and stationed in a neighbouring wood, 
so as to draw the enemy's force and 
attention fiom the quarter proposed 
to he carriefl. The Imperialists being 
natiirnlfy led to believe, from the noise 
and ront'iirrence ol' so many military 
in>li umriits, that they vveie going to 
be atlaekeil from that quarter, beat hi 
arms, and left their posiiion rn com- 
plete order of battle. TIu y had scarce- 
ly qilittCRl the eminence, before the 
Duke of Sn\e-\Veimiir appeard in then* 
rear, took possession of the ground 
which they had so imprudently aban- 
doned, and became master of all tho 
udvanlnges which his enemy would 
[ olhervviftc have enjoyed. — An interest- 
ing arcoiml of this ingenious iiia- 
nceiivre may be found in ific History of 
iLe Marechal de. Gncbriaiit. 

.Stratagems of this description have 
been fiequeiitly used by the French 
during the lute war, particularly in 
Italy, Stratagems, in lact, constitute 
one of the principal branches in the art 
of war. ' 'I’liey have been practised in all 
ago by t lie most able generals, and have 
coiitribuux), in a great degree, to their 
nhlit.nrv reputation. Virgil, in his 
.•ryiind, Book M.savs: — 

Dolus an rirtus\ (/uis in Ito^le requimt. 

The history of France abounds with 
instances, in vvhicli stratagems of every 
kind have been successfully practised, 
[l seems the |X'(Hiliar talent of ihe iiilia- 
bitaiits of that country to derive advan- 
tages from well concerted feints, &c. 
ill war, and to secure tlu-ir victories 
more by science than by dovviii iglit har- 
dihood. Nevertheless, far be it from 
us to detract from the lalter. Modern 
Frenchmen seem to have acquired, or to 
have had wakened in them, on shore, 
the courage and perseverance which are 
so remarkably conspicnous amongst ns 
at sea. Perhaps it is out of the natural 
course of things, that they should ever 
reach the naval excellent e hy which this 
country is so singularly distinguished ; 
and perhaps it is equally ordained, that 
we should never be the first in military 
knowledge. France and Fmglaiid nn- 
questiuiiahly hold betv^ceii them the des- 
tiny of Kurope, and of tlie three other 
quarters of the glolie : France, by the 
natural advantages of her continental 
position, added to a predilection for 
arms, whieh is manifest throughout her 
population ; and K>^g!uud by its insular 
situation^ 
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situation, rendered, as it were, iiniiroj;- 
nubie, by un innate courage, and uiM*i> 
vailed ajiritude at sea. Time al(ine,aiid 
the tjxperieiu'c of facts, iiin^t hereafter 
determine how far cAher nation will be 
benciited by a deviation fiom the pri- 
~ inary udvaiitiiiics which nature furnishes 
to each, for the adoption of artificial 
means. For it must be arkiiowlcdi^cd, 
that the true element, in w hich a FrcMicli- 
mun seems calculated to act, is on ^tiore, 
or within the guardian ranine of hi^ at* 
tillery and fire-aiui'i; and that un laig- 
, lishman, though far from being wholly 
• out of his element on land service, is 
thoroughly himself at sea. From the 
increase of our foreign possessions, hut 
most especially from the extent of our 
territories in India, and the armed state 
of Europe, it has been found c\pc‘dieiit 
to <!nlurge the scale of our miiitai y esta>* 
bliahinents, in proportion to the exigen- 
cies of a very desultory service abroad, 
uiid a possible necessity at liomc for 
military operutioiis. Without, ihcie- 
fore, entering into the policy iA' eilher 
country, we shall content ourselves with 
observing!, that as w c have an army, it 
ImjIiovcs e\ery eificieuL character be- 
longing to tliat army, to obtain a tlui- 
rough knowledge of his profession, and 
to study the nice shades of an art 
which, of all others, has principles tliat 
are ilxed and immutable, under circiim* 
.stances of the greatest iapparciu casual- 
ty. It bus been wisely observed by a 
Frencb writer, under the article of 
Sttata^hnes de guerrCf that a chief, 
who is defeated in a general action, 
will someViiiies attribute bis failure to 
fortune, although it be universally ac- 
knowledged, that cliaiicc or fortune has 
u very trilling share in pitched battles, 
while art and sc'iciice regulate the dif- 
ferent movements, and hnally determine 
fheir issue. Whoever, tlierefore, suffers 
himself to be surprised by bis enemy, 
cannot be said to stand wholly excul- 
pated from ignorance or neglect, since 
It must have been in his power to have 
avoided the snares laid for him, by means 
of vigilant spies, and iinrciiiitting atten- 
tion. This remark ap|>ears to us, not 
only to be generally correct, but it seems 
more iiiimcdiately applicable to all gc- | 
ncrals that have secret service-money at , 
comniund. The influence of that coni- I 
uiodity, (upoii*which no eiiil»:rgo can I 


he laid) will be felt in every garriMin 
town, or bca-purt; and those wlio have 
the management of the public pm sc, 
must he dull indeed, if they do not 
feel their way into the secret prejiura- 
tions of an enemy, befoRf they hazard 
an attack against him. 

Besides the dilTereiit stratagems, wliioli 
may be used by an able general, to bring 
about the overthrow of the whole .»r part 
of an army, by leading it into an a’ni- 
buscade, lliere an* various oiu^wbah 
may be praelised against a lorlilu'd 
j^aee. 'J\> t licet tin* larter purpose, 
you inav eofttnve to gel soldn is, m dis- 
guise, tlinffigli liiL galCH at iiiignuRkd 
hours; to mtroduie (hem ihrongh sub* 
teiianeoiis passages, or by any oriier 
moans that may otU*-. Before any at- 
tempt of this sort is made, evi ry part 
I'f tin* fortilieations slioui^J lu' narri»wly 
reconnoitred, and as nuieh kiiDwIedg^s 
be obtained of tlie iiiteiJor siinatioii of 
the plat'C as can be ^luenrcd by means 
of good Spies, or from deserlers. Von 
must, 4 ibove all ibmgs, In; wi‘ll assured^ 
that the garrison is rclaved in duly; 
that the dilfercnt guards are negligently 
utcendotl to; that the soldii'i's wlio 
compose them are in the hal)il.s of 
drinking or gaming; that their ollicers 
miss their rouiub, or go them without 
|i system or regulanly ; that the gates arc 
ill guarded, and liio avenues to ih^tii 
ill watched; iiiui that there are cerluiii 
places, or entrances, whicli are not 
watched at alt; for it is almost im|K)s- 
sible t4> surpri/o any pinco, that lias been 
regularly fortified, while the garribou 
does Its duty. 

If it should appear practicuhle to sur- 
prise a town, by taking advantage of the 
negligence of the sentries, ^c. at some 
prirlicular gate, previous means must lie 
adopted to introduce some soldiers dress- 
ed like market women, or in the garb 
of some religious order. Yon inay then 
contrive to get a ^ agon or cart, ^seem- 
ingly loaded with hay or straw', but with 
soldiers eoiicealfd hciieath it,) so placed 
in the entrance of the gate that ii will 
serve as an ob:9taclc when it ma^ be 
found necessary to shut it. In order lo 
do this effectually, let a ))iii l)e taken 
out, so that the wheel come? ofl*, or the 
axle-tree g(*ts broken. The instant (his 
is done, tlie soldiers, who had cnteied 
the town in disguise, must join the 

drivers, 
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drivers, the iiicii tliut lia\e Ijrcii con- 
cc itlcri ill tiic wu^oii mil then leap out, 
and the whole iiiiist i‘u>li itpoii (he port- 
|;uiinl. Wliilc lliis happens, tlu‘ (mops 
that have hiH-n plat'ed in aiiihusii roitiul 
the I'ortiliuitions, will advaiax* with 
pnanptitude and llrinnrs«4, and e ndea- 
vour Ui i;eL pOh>e.ssioii of the town before 
a sulfu'ieiit force can be collected to rc- 


])el the atrac^h. In the } ( ar 1 7 JV.) a rabble 
from Conrlray took advantft;,c of the 
t'.ireli ssncss of the Imperial troopsj who 
were' ill irarrii^on at ( bind, in Flaiuleiii, 
uiul by ^lei/inl; upon (he ^ale and port- 
"iiard, brou;;lit aboiii a li ihporarv le- 
belliou in the country. indeed, 

ivas done without >tTata<j;eni ; but the 
circumstance proves, that when the 
senti'ii a of a lorlilicd |)lac«' are iie«;ii- 
j^eiit in their duty, a .surpn/(’ is always 
practical lie. ^Weare prccludi'd, hy l!ie 
Jiiiiitb of our uiKlerLakniiz, fiom ^oiiu; 
more fully into this iiiipoiiaiiL hraiu-h 
of military sciencT. N‘\ei:d treatises 
have been written on the sulipci. A- 
iiiong others one appeared m iii^ 

tltuled, tic .4,0/ c/ /r, illus- 

trating, from history, tlu: various strata- 
gems which had been practised by some 
of the ablest generals, during a long pe- 
riod of time, down to the peace of Aik- 
la-Cluipelle. It was published by M. 
Carlc'tde la Kosierc; an oHiccr in tiie 
Funch service, and aeting engineer 111 
tlic Isles of France and liuurhuii. It 
contains iiinch cuiious matter. 

Si II I'l'Ai.i.vf unit force muted. Count 
'rurpiii, page ol. I. iii his Kssay 

on the Art of War, judiciously rc*- 
jiiarks, that when anenemv, superior in 
Ibrce, IS in possession of a pass, from 
whii'h he cannot ho dislodged hut by art, 
stiatagem and force sbould be blended 
togotlicr as often as pos‘-ible. Oiur/aii- 
dor, the (ircik gimcral, scl fire to a 
wood which was ai (he toot of a moun- 
tain in the incmy’s possession, and 
which he vvanled to g.iuver; the llauies 
and smoke forced the cnemv to uban- 
d(»n it, and Ic.oe tiie jiassage free fur 
him. » 

MMTlIMOAir.TUV. Invvar, 
the art of diaw mg ap an army, or any 
pait of it, m any given ccoinotncal 
figure: ami'' of expressing the number 
of nil'll eoiitained m smh .. figure, us 
they stand in order of battle, either at 
kniil, or at any distance assigned. 


Sl itATKCiY, (Str(ite»ie, Vv.) from 
the Cireck Strut eg09, the art or sci- 
ence of niilitury command. In a most 
excellent piihiicatiuii, entitled Idces 
Uaiw7iui:es iiur un'Sj/staiie Gaiiral 
pour itudicr la Science de la Gucrreyfy(\ 
by Aockhern de Sehorn, we lind the fol- 
lowing explanation of this term; andt\s 
it lines not exist in any of our English 
lexicographers, we presume the extract 
must ..he particulurlv gratifying to the 
intelligent olficer. In page 19d, Ym- 
siaoc Pat tie, St.iuo/c Cliupitrcy Suic/ue 
table Mi'thoditpiCf uur author thus con- 
tinues 

“ We arc at length got to the sixth 
iiitr>:ral part of inililary knowledge, 
which IS termed Shahgie, or the art of 
knowing how' to command, and how to 
conduct the dilVereiit operations of war- 
*lhe word is derived from the (Jri_elc 
.SV/v/Zi which sigiiilies thief or go- 
iieial of the ainiy. The term general 
or chnf conveys the same meaning, in- 
deed, (hat constitutes the word ntiiver- 
sal, and, poinls out an oiiicor of supe- 
rior rank, wliose mind is well stored 
with nniitiiiy theory, and who can prac- 
lically lead into active service, all the 
thllerciit arms t>r component bodies lu:- 
longiiig to vvar: such as cavalry, iii- 
faiiti'v, ami artiMeiy. 'i'liis delinition 
clcaris points out the iinpropriety of 
contimiig (he terms gLuend, lit atenunl- 
genet ti/f and mtror-generuly to.aiiy pur- 
ticidar body of armed men: fur what 
Is a general, wln^se skill consists in be- 
ing able to manage a body of cavalry or 
of infantry onlv, w itlioul knowing how 
to conduct others ? A generij^l, vvlitilier 
he be commander in chief, or be utliiig 
in a subordinate capacity to him, niighc 
to know CUV ally, infantry, and urtilleiy 
movements, and possess all tlic brmieh- 
I es of iiiiliiarv sjtieiice. 

>lor are these observations coiiliiicrl 
to tile generals and supeiior (dlicers of 
anuics ; suballerii-olln:ers slioiild he, 
more or less, versed in the science of 
knowing how to conduct inon into ac- 
tion, and to combine the diHerenr, 
operations of vvar; particularly so, if 
their natural ainhition should lead them 
to aspiie to the highest ^ jsts of luili- 
lary piefeniient. 

Strategy, or the knowledge of coni- 
iiiamlmg armies, may be divided into 
I tvvu paits; one conipidiciidin^ the 
' *' higher 
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higher, and the other embracing the 
lower hrniiches of the art. The liist com- 
preliendb ail that a cominuuder in chief, 
and all that his subordinate ^ciictuIs 
should be acnuaiiiid^l with ; and the se- 
cond, (which may also be^ called la 
petite fiuerre, being the diminutive of 
Uie first,) appertaiii's to the stad', and 
to a certain proportion of subaltern 
odicers. 

To be adequate to a chief coimnand, 
it is necessai 7 that the person, so se- 
lected, should possess extraordinary 
talents, and not only be master of all 
the theory of war, but likewise know, 
from practice and experience, every 
species of military operation, lie should 
in fact, to refer to one of (jur own ar- 
ticles, (vide Mind) be gifted with a 
military mind. 

In order to obtain all tliat can be ob- 
tained by study, (for natural genius 
must supply a very large proportion,) 
the intelligent oflicer will first iix upon 
a (li-ainct and clear idea of the part he 
ineaiib to investigate. From fine idea 
he will gradually proceed to another; 
and when the whole system has thus 
been progressively touched upon, he 
will take an analytical view oi the se- 
veral component parts ; examine them 
together; weigh their relative [loints, 
and then look into tiie dilferciit authors 
that ha^e writleu upon this vast and 
complicated subject. • He will peruse 
what relates to the first brancli or 
la grande Strategic, in the following 
works : — 

1. Les Mcmoircs dc Montecuculi. * 

а. L*£*prit de Folard. 

d. Art de la Guerre, par le Mareclial 

de Puisegur. 

4. Lcs cries du Mar^chal de 

Saxe. 

5. L'Essai sur i'Etat de la Guerre, 

par Turpin. 

б. J..es Instructions du Roi de Prussc. 

7. I-e CourS ct le Truite deTacuque, 

par Joly de Mezeroy. 

8. Theoric de la Guerre par le mcmc. 

9. I'eusecs sur la Tactique ctlaStra- 

tegie, par M. de Sylva. 

19. L’Essai geiUiral de "Tactique, par 

M. Guibert. 

The best writing on what is called 
La Petite Strategic i or the inferior 
branches of the art of war, are 

1. Le Pretnier livre 1 tome, 


et le cinqui^lne livre du 2 tome, de 
L’Art dc la Guerre, par M. Turpin. 

'L'liis work has been translated .by 
Captain Otway. 

2. Le 'rraiic sur la Petite Guerre, par 
Grand Maison. 

3. Le Partisan, par Jriiney. 

4. Pnncipes sur la petite Guerre: 
Oiivrage ajoutc aux instructions du 
Roi 4ie Prusse. 

5. La Petite Guerre, par M. le Capt. 
Knock. 

^ 6. Sentiincns d^in OlVcier llessois 
sur i'art dc coiiduire les detacheiiieiis k 
la guerre. * 

7. liO Chasseur d la guerre, ou du 
service des troupes If gc res. 

8. Observations sur le Service de Ca- 
va I orie a la Guerre, par le Chevalier de 
ShonackcM. 

Although these celebrated writers 
ought to be considered by every young 
nthcer as tlie oracles of liis profession, 
he must, nevcrtliciess, guard liis miml 
against that fatal persuasion, which 
niigh^liill it into a belief, that nothing 
more is required than to peruse and 
to digest their rules and regulations. 
When he has made himself completely 
master of their tiioughts, he must en- 
deavour to identify himself, as it were, 
with the auiliors and the gc iicruls them- 
selves. By this method lie will nro- 
bably hit upon some of those liiudeii 
truths in iiiilitary science, froni'which 
many secondary »mes arc drawn ; 
and in contemplating ihccumnienUirics, 
Sic. of grc.Tt gciu ral% he will thscover, 
that they kticw well how to calculate 
dangers, to ap})u;ciatc probabilities, 
and by occasionally deviating from or- 
dinary rules and prescrib'd principles, 
how to move in untrodden jialiis, and 
to obtain signal advantages, where, to 
siipcr/icial mind.'}, nothing but despe- 
rate hazard and di'Minction appeared. 

STRATI )GR A PllY, ( Slrulographie, . 
Fr.) The flt'scnpiion and ilctad of all 
that belongs to an army ; of the dress, 
arms, 6cc. of flic soldiers, and of tlie 
manner of encamping, &c. Vegetius 
has given the 8tratugraphy of i!^ Ro- 
mans. 

STRATOR. Among ^le ancient 
Romans, Strator signified an officer, 
belonging \o the army, whose duty was 
to take care of the military roads ; to 
see that all obstacles to tlie ready niove- 
5 T meat 
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inrilt of Inxips, wtM’c tukori away; to 
]v\v\ iImow 1)1 over rivers, 

cut H(»wii woods, and to exerute all 
the (» dels which tended towai db tuci- 
Iilatiii:: llie iiiaicti of an army. 

Sri{/\\\. .According to the regu- 
lations, iJidjhshed hy anthorily in 
rr!.ili\c to the forage, »S:c. which troopb 
ai«‘ to icn ive in the home cnraniiinient*', 
it IS diiccled, thatbtniw' is to ho allowed 
at the rale of one truss of .‘hJ pounds to 
each paillasse for two men, being a Juft 
Itf'dding; at the cspiraiion of sixteep 
clays to lie refreshed with half a truss to 
each jiaillassc ; and nt the expiration of 

(lavs to Ijo removed, and afresh lied- 
cling of one truss is to ho given, and so 
on every suceceding period of sixteen 
and thirty-two days.. 

For the sick in the liospilal, the straw 
is to h? chaiifrcd fts often as it may he 
deeuK^l necessary. 

Two trusses per troop or ennipany 
arc to he allowed 'for hat men, or ser- 
vants, not soldiers; and tliree trusses | 
j)er troop or eomnany for the vtasher- | 
women, to h(* elianged every siMcen 
daytt, not having paillasses. 

'i’hirty trusses of straw per troop, or 
company, aie allowed on first tul.in<: 
the Held fur thatching the women\s 
lints. 

llegiments, vot havuis; pall/assrXf 
are allowed straw at the following 
rates : — 

On raking the field, two trusses of ;t() 
pounds each to every live men, at the 
end of eight d; ’s to ho refreshed by 
one truss, and at the end of eight days 
inoiv to he refreshed again by the same 
iiuainiiy. At the end of twenty-four 
clay'< the w hole to be removed, and an 
entire new bedding to be given, and 
refi esliod as before, vi/. two trusses fur 
tverv live men. 

I'onr pounds of straw are to be added 
to the ration forage for the cavalry and 
aiMillc^py horses only. 

Six pnmuls of straw are to be al- 
lowed to the general otlicers and staft^ 
in addition to the prescribed ration of 
foi-huC. 

'J'hc straw which is allowed to c:a- 
valry regiments for the bedding of 
tbeir horses, is called long forage. 

For Si RAW, a word ol command 
to dismiss dragoons when they have 
grounded their anus, so that tliey may 


=& 

be ready on the first signal given. Tlic 
French say— d la Faille. See Faille, 

STllEAKS, are the iron bands on 
the outside of the wheel to bind the 
fellies strongly together. 

imih, are those driven 
through the streaks into the fellies. 

.VJ'i I Fit,'!’. See Kncamcmcnt. 

S I R r . 1 1 -firing. See I'l ri no. 

S'lllKlJ'l'/, a Russian word, who.se 
plural number is IStrelitzt/j derived from 
Stjcfotj an arrow, in the same laii- 
enage. An ancient militia, which was 
formerly kept in jiay ninong the Mus- 
covites, both in time of peace and in 
time of war, was so called. Tlie men 
who composed it always served on foot, 
and were originally armed, as their 
name Indicates, with bows and arrows, 
/i'hey afterw arils received mus(|ucts or 
firelockb, and laid aside the bow and 
arrow. 'Fhc icst of tin/ Russian arm}", 
winch was only called together in cas(*s 
of eniergt ncy, retained the bows, ar- 
rows, ami lances; with which each 
bohlicr firmed himself according to his 
* own particular whim or notion. 

Ill theiTinotii periods of the Russian 
em])ire, the Strelitzy were the only re- 
gular body of troops that formed any 
part of the standing army of that 
conn try. It consisted of twenty to 
twenty-four thousand men, who en- 
joyed a inulti])licity of privileges and 
immunities, anu were ipiartered in one 
of the suburbs of Moscow, which is 
still called Strelitzkaia Slaboda. From 
the latitude allowed them, and the pe- 
culiar induigences which these soldiers 
enjoyed, they might well be compared 
to the Pixtorian bands under the first 
Roiiiaii emperors, and, in some degree, 
to t!ie Jaiii/aries of Constantinople. 
They freijueiitly mutinied, like the lat- 
ter, and interfered in the management 
of public aftairs. Their last revolt, 
however, was fatal to them, [t hap-< 
pened in 1G98, during the absence of 
the C/ar Peter the First; who on his 
return into Russia, broke the whole 
corps, erazed its name from the list of 
military establishments, and put his 
troops upon the same footing that those 
of ilie rest of Europe were. 

The estahliblied pay of a Strelitz was 
seven rubles, and twelve comb and 
bushels of corn, every year. 

Corn, even tn these days, is given ag 
a accessary 
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a nt ccssary ration to a i^lls^iull soldier, | 
whicti lie bakes or roasts u|jou tbin * 
plates oi’ iron, and then reduces lo meal, | 
making tlierewkh a sort of dougli, 
calkid Toloqueiuh 4*' very man al\vi\s J 
carries a good portion of tkis subsis- , 
tence about him, to wliicli he adds a I 
small cruet of vinegar. Hy soaking ] 
this meal m water mixed with a little ! 
\inegar, he contrives to make u sort of 
soup or brolii, which the Russians, 
who arc fond of acids, find extremely 
pulaUible; and by giving it the consis- 
tency of ilongh, It '•mi s for In cad and 
meat. W hen the i(ussian soldier can 
procure a few greens, such as cabbage, I 
etc. to mix with his iohyueno^ he j 
makes a complete meal, whitli he calls | 
Chetif. A ic/iarntcfu'l'a, or small glass j 
of brandy, makes up tlie measure of a ; 
fufl repast. It iiiiist Lo at:koo\N ledgod* 
that where soldiers cun be brouglit to 
satisfy the cravings of nalure in this 
uicoimmical iiiaiuier, great advantages 
inusU be derived, especially m long 
marches through an uiicullivaiuil, or do*' 
sort country. Weciuuiot, however, re- 
commend its adoption, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, and on services 
whore there might be a possibility of 
absolute want, from the destruction, or 
poverty, of a country into vvliich an 
army marches. The fare itself is not 
calculated to add vigour and activity to 
the body, or to keep iflive that promp- 
titude and hre winch are required in 
military operations. 

STllENOTII. This word may bo 
variously understood in iinlitury iiiatr 
ters, viz, • 

Stulngtii, Fortification ; fortress; 
strong hold. It likewise signitics ariiiu- 
mont ; power ; force. In all returns 
which are made of corps, strnifith im- 
plies the number of men tiiat are borne 
upon the establislmieiit, in coiiiradis- 
tinction to ejffct ire force, which means 
the number lit for service. Hence the 
strength of a battalion, troop, or com- 
pany, ^c.*— I'lie allowance for the re- 
pair of arms, \c. is issued according 
to the return which is made, not of the 
effectixe fonr, but of the estubiisheil 
strength of*u troop or comoany. This, 
however, must be ('dnsidcred as a tres- 
pass against public (economy, and ought, 
to he romcihc^ on the solid principie, 
that they who neglect small, errors, will 
loon fail into great^fuultb. ll 


.{^riifCT, exact, severe, rigorous; 
the cuiitru' v to leitd, indulgent. Hence 
a strict oiiiccr. Ii is sometimes used in 
a bad sense, to si.inty a petulant, trou- 
bic'^oiim commander. 

7b STRIKE. 'This word is variously 
used 111 military phiaM-ulogy, \ \i. 

Jb sruikL at. To attack ; to en- 
deavour to destroy, diitctly or indi- 
rectly. 

To STiiiKr. nfi] To cra/c; to blot 
out; as to stiike ulV the list of tb(^ 
army. Tliis can be done onl\ by llic 
ting’s orde r. 

To sriiftvi: (I tent, fn c-istramela- 
tion, to ♦loscn ihe coitls of <i tent 
which has been icgiilariy pi'clu il, and 
to have it rt'aily, iii a few iionatc^, to 
throw upon a bal-lim-so, or baggage 
wagon. 

7b SI ill M. terror hito %}i ennat/. To 
cause alaiiii and ap))it •.*-nsion m bini; 
to make him driad (bo edicts of supc- 
pciior skill and val^^ur. 

7b hiiiiivi. « 'To make some 
dccisU’c f*)Vort. 

To bV HI hi. l/tc co/ours. 'This is pro- 
perly a naval term, but it iuay.be ap- 
plied to miliuiry matters on some occa- 
sions. Thus .ll the battle of I'oiitc- 
iioy, when the Hriii''h had drivi ii the 
French out of the ticld, Louis XV'. wlio 
was upon an ( inincuce in ihemigh- 
hourhood vvitli hiw gnaitls, &c. ord^u'd 
the royal standaid to be struch, fioin 
a foil persuasion tluil the day vv.is 
lost. 

STRIFE. Dr. Jolgi'^on cab's a stripe 
a liiieiuy variation of coloin. RegiiMcii- 
tui swoid knots are diiecleil to be made 
of rriiiison and gold in sti1|j('«. 

STJU;C:TUKk, (X7/wc'tor, Fi.)-- 
'The niuinier in which a.:/ tiling is 
built, Vne cutyivc dc (id to ^liadurc. 
y\ij edifice which is built in u u iiidsouiG 
man Her. 

7f» .VTRUOfjJ.E iii/h or ufi ; to 
make e\Tiaoi'<l:ii-^ry I'ACit lolls Uj .iiiict' 
contest with an enemy, oi against supe- 
rior 1‘orces. • 

STL'C’, fr. Stucco. IMasier of Faiis. 

S'l I'C ATJ d? KS, Fi . The li^i em- 
ployed at hiuc(.o work. 

.STUCCO, a SOIL of fine vvhitc mor- 
tar or coiiipo.titioM, whirU^is made iff 
lime inixi^l with pounded niaiblc. it 
is used for the outward coveiing of all 
sorts of works, aud when it ispcrftcily 
5 T 2 dry, 
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Hry, it hns the apj)caraiice of the 6nest 
polisht’cJ btoiif. 

SUIi. A faiuilhir abbreviation which 
is ii^eH ill ilu: Hritibh anny to signify 
subalti’rn. 

.Sb’H-Hr//y«r/itT, an ofTicer in the 
boric-guards, who raii^s as cornet. 

i^VR^Limtenanty an othcer in the 
foyal regirneiil of artillery and fuzileers, 
where they have no ensigns ; and is the 
same as second licuteiiant. 

SUB A, Inti, A province. 
SUBAUAlt, Ind, the governor of 
a province. 1 1 likewise signidcs a black 
ofiirer, who ranks as captain in the 
company’s troops; hat reast^s to have 
any command when un Kuropean otii- 
cer is present. 

SUBADARY, Ind, the appoint- 
ment or ulVicc of a suhadi'ir. 

SUBALTBKNS, {Oljkicn mbalter- 
WM, Fr.) subaltern ofliccis. This word 
is used among the I'leiu'h, ns with us, 
to signify all ollicei«i of a re rtain infe- 
rior ilegrcc, viz. lot subaltcnicSf t!ic 
subaiterus. 

All officers under the rank of major, 
toc'hiiicnily considered, are subalterns; 
captains of troops and compunics, in 
an circotive battalion, under arms, arc 
in 11 snbaltorn station, and subject to 
the word of command given by one 
person; hence siihalteni, — in the same 
nmiiner, that lieutenants, cornets and 
ensigns, are under the conlroul of cap- 
tains of troops or companies. 

SU BARM A UK, iV. A thick gar- 
ment or clothing* which was formerly 
used to secure the body from the haul 
and cold contact of armour. 

SUBDIVISION, the parts distin- 
guished by a second division. Thus a 
comp.ar.y <livKled forms two subdivi- 
sions. Whereas two companies added 
together make a grand division ; except 
the flank companies, which constitute 
grand divisions of themselves. 
SURDUR, Jnd. Cliicf. 

SUBJECT, {Sujetf Fr.) One who 
lives under the domihion of another. 
It is only used in the flrst instance, as 
no one can be the subject of a secon- 
dary power, although he is bound to 
obey his larders, Thus soldiers are 
obliged to submit to the orders of a 
general, but they arc nut liis subjects. 
The French make the same distinct* 
tion. 

SUBORDINATION. A perfect sub- 


mission to the orders of superiors; a 
dependence which is renu later! by the 
riglits and duties of eveiy iiiiiitary man, 
from the soldier to the gem »al. .Sub- 
ordination should b'ficw th»; spnit of the 
chief in all the mcii>bcrs; and this 
single idea, which is manifest ro the 
dullest apprehension, sultiecs lo shew 
its importance. — Without m^^ordiiiution 
it is impossible that a corps can sup- 
port itself; that its motions can be di- 
rected, order estahhshed, or the service 
carried on. In eflfect, it is sn f^ordimi- 
tion that gives soul and oarmony to 
the service : it adds sriengrli to aiiilif)- 
ri^y, and merit to obedience ; and while 
It secures the ellicacy of command, rc- 
flc(‘ts honour iipnn its execution. It is 
suboi dination which prevents every dis- 
order; and procures cveiy advantage 
to an army. 

SUBSIDE, FV. See Subsidy. 
SUB>1DIA. Among the ancient 
lloinans, tiie siil)'»idia consisted of 
troops, that formed a body of rcierve, 
and lemuined in the rear, in order to 
support any part of the line that might 
give way. I'lns corps w'as always coin- 
posed of allies, or snhsidiory soldiers. 
Their post was in the rear of the tri- 
al ii; and until they were called into 
action, they sat upon the ground. 

SUBSIDIARY Troops. Troops of 
one nation assisting t’lose of another, 
for a given sum 'or subsidy. 

SUBSIDY, a slipiilaled sum of mo- 
ney winch one prince pays to another, 
with whom he his fonned an alliance, 
for offensive or defensive pui poses. 

To SUBSIST, In a nnlli?ury sense, 
to give pay or allowance, &c. to soldiers ; 
as n (*aplain of the light company will 
subs'ist 20 men belonging to other cuin- 
paiiie<i, for so many days during the 
march. The French do not use the 
term in the same sense. 

SUBSISTANCE des pihesy Fr. This 
term is used among the French to sig- 
nify the pay or allowance which is given 
to tlie oHicer, bombardier, and men be- 
longing to the train of artillery who 
serve the batteries. 

SUBSISTENCE, (Subsistance, Fr.) 
In a military sense tins word may be 
divided into two sorts, viz. that species 
of subsistence which is found in the 
adjacent country : sucb as forage, and 
frequently corn that is distNbuted in 
pmcels; and that .'vhich is provided at 
a distance 
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a clisrancc, and regularly supplied by 
means of u well conductetl cmiiinissa- 
riat. The latter coiibisis chietly of 
meat, bread, beer, Arc. To these may 
be added wood or^ coals, and straw; 
which are always wanted ii> an arm;'. 
Every ‘genera! w dl take prope r precau- 
tions to have Ins men well ‘supplied willi 
these first iiries''ari« s in life. A very 
sensililc iMMlise has lately made its aji- 
peainnce in this cuuntry, respecttiig the 
systi'in of a British coinini^^arial staif 
in England: it is entitled the Jb'itish 
C’oinmissar\. 

B.irnn d'l'-'pairmic has \vrifre;i ii orc ' 
al large upon this iiiipoKant < • hjeet.— j 
Sie I'Aenicm Mt/iljm v, tom. i. pu';e 
16^*; and lliat wi iter’s :uulr {{c rVlasat 
A//r /a Sen me dc lu Oat rye, tom. i. 

page 0, M). ^ 

ScDsisi F.NCE likew ise means pay or 
allowance. 

BUBS'riTrnTv in the Militia. A 
person who voluiitHrily oilers to serve in 
thc4'Ooiii of aiiutlier tliat has been cho- 
sen Ijy halloi. But if afrei^ urds he 
shouhi hmiseif be chosen by ballot, he 
js not c'tciiijited from serving again, as 
principals aie, within certain restric- 
tions. Substitutes m.iy be provirlpd for 
(jiiakers. Every subslitnle is liable to 
a penalty for not appearing to be sworn 
upon due notice being given ; and every 
regularly enlisted soldier w ho shall offer 
to serve as a subsiitifte in the militia, 
is liable to furieit lOl. or to be iiii- 
prisoiifd. Substitutes who desert are 
to sei-ve the remainder of their term 
when taken. 

SUBS4'1TU riON, Fr, an algebrai- 
cal term u.sed by the French, signify- 
ing to substitute in an equation any 
^nniitiryin the room of another# wbieti 
is equal to it, but wliicli is difi'erciitly 
expressed. 

ilJBTANGENT, in any curve, is 
the line which determines the intersec- 
tion of the tangent m the axis pro- 
longed. 

SUBTENSE, (Stmt emf ante, Fr.) a | 
geometrical term signifying the base of j 
an angle, that is to say, a strait line ' 
opposite to an angle, vv hicli is supposed i 
to be dravvn from the two extieines of 
the section that irii^asures it. J^ikewise 
the chord of an arch; that which is ex- 
tended undei;any thing. 
SLlBVEUSiON, (Suifvertwn, Fr.) a 


state of totul disorder and indiscipline; 
generally produe<<l by u neguct of 
Miiull faults at the U'giiiniii«r, and a 
gradual iniroduclion ot eveiy sort of 
inilii.ny iiisiibordiiKition. 

SUBUJlBS, ( Faurhonriis, Fr.) build- 
ings wiiliout tfic walls of a city; from 
the Latin Snh and Urhicf. 

SUC( I*>'^lON of tunk\ relative 
giadatioii aceoi diiiglo the dates of coiii- 
midsioii'^. 

Sl'ccisSION of' Co/ioirh. a particular 
jvart of the oilu lal arm;.' li«.i i> >o calli d. 
The datt s of the .several appointmeiii.s , 
aie tin i(*mi spi cifled, tiigellii r witli tlie 
iumdu'i s^iuni fatiug.s of llie dilVeicnt 

roL'iiiu lit''. 

vi (\w!>jjis.si!Oi in Si'CCV-SsioN. A 
Commission in which an individual ha.s 
an iidieM'ut piopiiiy from having pur- 
chu'.ed It, nr laiM il inim; or whiilv, 
through iniciest, he is al lihi rty In sell 
10 the 1 ) 1-1 adv .intaL^i', providi d it does 
not go in ihi: legim^nt; in winch cii'-fi 
no more ihan the king’s legulalioii cuii 
he t:il^eii. 

tSUl'C'OUll, in Tvar. Assistance in 
men, stoics, or ammunition. 

iSUD, i'V. Tins word is variously 
used by the Freru h. Itsignilics, m sea 
Imgungo, the south wind, and the 
souiherii regions; and in an ahsolutc 
sense, it means one of the four cardinal 
winds which blows from the south. — 
lienee Ic sud^ the south w’ind; sud cst, 
south east; stmd ouest^ south west. 

SUI FISAN 'LF., Fr. Het: Fassemur. 

SUFl BAtiFS, M. Votes. 

SlJISSIvS, Fr. 'Flic ijvviss soldiers 
who were in the pay Franee previous 
to the lOih of August 179?, weregriie- 
rally so c.dh d. It was also a general 
term to signify stipendiary troops, 
licnee U'nrurntf point deSuiSiCs! 
which agrees with our cant plirast:— 
Nd^ pay, no s(ddier. 

SUITE, or SERIES, Vr. This term, 
Mgnilies genera fly any regular col lec- 
tion and si^’ce^sive distribution of 
tilings. 

This word was also used among t!ic 
French to sfiimfy, that altluflTtih an 
oflicer might be reduced or put upfit) 
half pay, lie was, nevertli^Ies'-, obligi l 
to follow {clre H la suite^ of some gi\< ii 
regiment* or remain stationed in soir:i 
foi tilled place. I’erhaps a regulation o: 
thU kind might be resorted (o wiH'. 

beticut 
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bciH'fil t(> the ‘'firvice, as lar as regards 

tlK: iilJLJ-ll )i:il/-rKjy. 

Oj/icitjrs h la .Sr.ii k, Fr. supernimie- 
rary olllc^ rs att.ic lied ro a rf!;iinent, 
dm 111.; the inonaidiy (» 1 ‘ Tiance, 
who were not requited to do duty 
with It. 

SUIVIIK, i'V. to follow. Tlir French 
say, suivre. la profn^ion^ le metier (Ls 
itnmsy to follow the prof< rtsioii or trade 
of arms; to embrace a milirary life. 

SeiviiE le ckvmin dc la p,loirCy Fr. 
to follow the palli of [;h)ry. 

SULPHUR, or in iinaloney a mineral 
very useful in making gunpowder and 
ariilieial firework-.. 

SUL'I'AN or SUI/rAUN, Ind, king. 
T’ho title which was assumed by Tipprio 
Saib, chief of the Mnsoi-c country, 
lb nee called Tip^oo Siiltaun. l'hl^ 
term goocrall^bsignifies the enipeior of 
the I'lirks; but in that case it is proper 
to prefix the word grand or great ; us 
most Mahometcin iMrinccs, especially 
those of Tartary, assume the title of 
Sultan. 

Sultan Shirki, Ind. king of the 
East. 

SULTAUNUT, Ind, the dos orations 
or uppondagos annexed to royally, 

SUMMARV Arithmelicy the art of 
finding the tiowiiig from the tluxion. 

SUAliMKR-TUKK, in architecture, a 
bcain full of moiLises for the joints to 
lie ill. 

Ta SU M MOX, (^mimery Fr. J to tie- 
mand the siirreiuler of a place. This 
is done either ii^ writing, liy beat of 
drum, or sound of trumpet: it also 
sigiiilies to excite; to encourage; to 
call up. Thus our immortal poet ex- 
claims : — 

When the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 

StWVen the sinews, summon up the blooil ! 

Summon**, ( S'linmofion mifilnircy Fr.^ 
a call of aiithiMity; a citatum to sur- 
render any fortilied fnace or body of 
men. In this east: the governor is in- 
furmed, that unless he y^el^i before the 
Ussanlt is made, the iiiliahitiints will lie 
pul t*h»tlie sw'ord, and Tclieir property 
given up to the plunder of the soldiers. 

81 .M.NUlVllKFdL Ind. a woid, 
anions others, which signilits Satiirtlay. 

SV ' MOOUKR, hid, the sOa or main 
ocean. 

SUMPTER HORSE, (Sommicr; 


I chevaf de Sonimr, Fr.^ a horse that car- 
' ries necessaries on a journey, the same 
us Bat~liorse. 

SUN, Ind. the year. 

SUNA'r, Ind. oU« rupees, on which 
a discount is allowed. Hence Sunni 
Rap res. 

SUN EL RAH, Ind. another word for 
Satiirdnv. 

SUNi'.LUIIIJR, Ind, a word like- 
wise meaning Saturday. 

SUNNUl), [nd. a charter, grant, or 
patent, from any man in authorilv.— - 
When it is given by the king, it obtains 
the sippellaiioii of Firmnun. 

SuNM'D lh‘n'annij,\m\, a grant or 
1 insininienr in w^lrinL^ which entitles a 
i person to fiold land in India. 

SUNSF/r. See Rcrni.w Beating. 

Suns nr, the time at which the cveti- 
I ing gun lires, and the retreat is beatui 
; c'lmp, or quarters, ike. When troops 
arc embarked on board trausporls, or 
, any of Ills Majesty*s ships, the men are 
! ordered to parade at half an houp bc- 
ftire MinscJt, (piile clean as to tbeir ]>fcr- 
soiis. See negu(ulio7is and Orders^ 

. page 178. 

To SUP npf a term used in the I3ri- 
• tisli cavalry, to signilV tbe last duly 
j whicli is perlbiiued under the iiispec- 
! tioii of the (piarter-niasters of troops, 
when the hoiscs are allowed to rest for 
the night. 

. SUi'LRANNUATLn, (Surannc’-re, 
Fi'.J in a luililary sense, rendered uniit 
I’or scrv iee through old age. To be placed 
upon the superannuated list, is to be re- 
commended to the board at Chelsea, 

. for the purpose of being provided for 
on that esiahlishnieiit. 

SU PKRFlCli: S, (Supaificicy Fr.J 
oulhivi’; exterior surface, extent with- 
out depth. The curved superficies are 
diviiled into two sorts, \iz. com ex and 
coneax e. 

SUPLRI NTKNl )ANT, (Surinten- 
, danty Vi\) a person appointed to take 
I charge of any particular district or dc- 
I partmeiil. — Hence Military Siipcrinten- 
! dunt. 

I SUPERIOR, (Snperifury Fr.; that 
jj is above others in aiuhority, dignity, 
;! povxcr, strength, and know ledge. Tins 
' term always implies some rank, title, 

I or situation, by winch one person ia 
placed above another, In miliiiiry life, 
1 as well as in every otlier branch of so- 
ciety, 
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ciety, the iiidi\i(lual whu holds uii in- 
lerior povSt or place, is bound to pay 
due obeditucc aiul re*5poct (as tar as re- | 
gsirds tlie evercise of liis duties or t’linc- ; 
tioii^), to Ins supt'i^or in rank. At all | 
indeed, the h<tter is ftnlilled to j 
a fcrlaiJi degree of deference and at- 
Iciiiioii. 

Sup MM on Officer, (Officicrsiipericur, , 
Fr.) ai'y otlieer of higher rank tliaii 1 
another, or who has prioi ity hi the • 
same rank, by the date of his coiiimis- j 
sion, i\:c. | 

Sl/PKiaOlllTY, (Supcrionft\ Vr.) ■ 
pre-eminence, excellence abo\e others, j 
Altliough incii, in general, viewing; 
tluMii ai)stra(‘ledl\, and with regard to j 
legal rights, may be called, and indeed j 
are, e<jiial; hniiian nature is, lunerthe- I 
less, so e<mstinited, that, for I lie sak^ ‘ 
uf*good order in cImI, and good disci- | 
pline in military life, certain persons ; 
must be sclei'ted out of the mass of • 
community, for the guidance and go- . 
vermiicnt of others, lienee, the origin i 
of intelligenl leaders. The buft»eqiicnt i 
pericrsion of the principle into \u.ik i 
and ignorant chiefs, who have filled the j 
posts of honour that ought to be occu- 
pied by merit only, on no other ground j 
tlian that of hereditary claim, or jiros- 
tituted patronage, has frccpiently pro- 
duced the melancholy consequences of 
abrupt usurpation, or revolutionary do- 
iiiiiiion, ill the iiiidst* of anarchy and 
blood. We wish the limits, or the na- 
ture of this publication, w-ould permit 
us to select what has appeared on (his 
chapter. W’e shall, however, remain 
satistied with recommending, to the pe- 
rusal of those ill power, the following 
passage out of the Liie of Gustav us 
Adolphus (vide page 7, Essay c« the 
Military State, ^:c. Vol. 1.) After stat- , 
ing the Iniiduble methods which were • 
pursued hy that able king, in the form- I 
atioiiof his troops, his ingenious trans- 
lator thus continues: — llenrc it hup- 
peiiecl, that the loss of the coiiimaiid- 
ing oHicers, in some sharp engageiiients, 
rarely discomposed u Swedish regiment 
(a thing frequent enough in other ar- 
mies); for half the coi ps was just as 
capable to take the command as those 
who had given theiiil laws. There were 
but two means of advancciiienr, seni~ 
ority (w hicii wius sometimes sufierseded) j 
pnd merit. Birth, quality, and court j 


fritMids, availed nothing: so that tlio 
woild can hardly expect to see sucli 
uiKit her army but very seldom ; aiiaimy 
formed by a monarch eipially brave, 
moral, and religions; ainl nursed hy 
him for iwriity years, with ail the care 
that a parent cducales a single child. 
Tlic same plan w.is ob'*ervcd, moie or 
kss, by hi-> generals, (ill the coiichisiou 
of llic peace of Westphalia; and this 
hofjy of troops, from the \ear iDl'i to 
16211, had hardly e\cr tasud a single 
pionth's rejiose. 'The rt'LMilatioiis, or- 
<ler, and disiMpliin', of .lulnis (’.I'sar, 
can bear no rompaii-jon with the cor- 
rect tiinRdafions, harmonious adjn^t- 
nii iU, and leiigious ileiviicy, of (ius- 
tavu't.” It is not di'diciilt to eoiirlnde, 
that the 'jroiind-vMJik of this excellent 
military -Mipt rsti'iu'ture, wa*^ snpij'ionty 
in talent^, and not mer# or 

rank m life. 

M I J*EKN ( ' M EllAK V, ( 
vairc, I’r.) bcyoin^ a fixed or stated 
number. [ii a inihlaty sense it 

moaiif the ollieers and noiecomnn-sioii- 
cd oliiciis that arc attached to a regi- 
ment or battalion, for the purpose; of 
sujSplying the places of sucfi as fall in 
action, and for the better iiian^emeiit 
of tile roar ranks when the front is ud- 
\aiieiiig, or ciUiagrd. 

SupcrmiiTiPiary ollirersand nori-com- 
iiii.-Moned ollioeis must always divide 
their grouini eipially in the rear of the 
division they belong to, and pay the 
strictest arteiiiion to theorders which are 
issued foi us exerciser or movement. 

If an Of/icer is killed or wounded in 
action, the supernumerary ollicer of the 
division takes the coiimiaiid, and so on 
to tlic qnurtcr-iiiastcr and Serjeants, fkn. 

'ib SUHERSKDE, ( licmplacer, Fr.) 
See To ItrspiTE. 

To be SUPERSEDED, (Ktrc rtJi/- 
plac€y Fr.) Both these terms arc used, 
by the Freiicli, in the same militury 
sense that we adopt them, viz. to be 
deprived of rayk and pay for some of- 
fence, and to have another put in one’s 
stead. 

SUPPLE A>fT, Fr. a subltttute; 
any person named to do the functions 
of another. ^ 

SUPPLEMENT, addition; augmen- 
tation, in 'case of deficiency. 

Supi'CEMENT, Fr, adrlitional allow- 
ance, or gratification money, given by 

a Suve* 
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a Sovcreij^n to his officers, over and « 
above their r<;^ular subsistence. | 

SuPPiEMLN'i of an arch. In Jieo- ; 
mctry or trigonometry, the number of 
degrees which it wants of being an en- 
tire semicircle; as complement signifies 
w'liat un airli wunts of being a qua- 
drant. 

iSni'FLEMKNT d*un anglc^ Fr. sup- 
plement of an angle. The number of 
devices wbicb are wanting in an angle 
to constitute or make up two angles. 

SuPPLEMENf, Ft', a cermin p<cu- 
niary ailowaiiee, over aiul aboxe the 
ordinary pay or subsi'-tenee, \vhicb was 
given by the king to olliceis 'belonging 
to the old French serviee. 

SUPPLEMENTS 1., ? (Sv pp fatten- 

SUPPLEMEN TA K Y, S latre, I r.) 
additional; such as fills up what is 
wanting. 

SxjppLEMrNTARY MUit'ut. See Mi- 

Lll lA. 

SUPPLY, relief ef want ; making up 
of deficieiieies. A fresh supply of 
troops, ammunition, &r. 

To SUPPLY, to make updcliritn- 
cies; to aid; to assist; to relieve wiili 
soraethiiig wanted. To fill any room 
made vncuiit. Thus co^c^illg serjeants 
supply flie places of officers when they 
step out ot the ranks, or are killed in 
action. 

lo SUPPORT, to aid ; to assist ; it 
likewise signifies to preserve untarnish- 
ed, vi/. to support the ancient character 
of the corps. 

Suppoiii, Fr, •support. This term 
is used to mark any particular woik by 
which another, that is on a larger scale, 
is defended and soeiired, 

Weil SUPPORTED, well aided; 
well assisted. Jt likewise signifies well 
kept up, as a well supported fire from 
ikt batteries ; a well supported fire of 
nuisqnetry. 

SUR, upon, against. It is often 
«sed in the latter senfie by the French, 
as Marcher sur une pluiC, to march 
against a plnc'e. 

SURA PAN, Ind. an honorary dress, 
whiclf 'is given to an inferior by a su- 
perior. 

SURARpiTUE, Fr, an umpire. 

SURPLOMBER, Fx. to slope. 

SURAT Huai, Ind. a state or re- 
presentation of the case. 

SURBAIE, USurbature, Fr.) a 

SURBATlNGjJ bruise under a 


horde's foot, which is often occasioned 
by the loss of a shoe, and by his Cra- 
velling too long in lliat slate. 

SURCINGLE, {Surfaix, Fr.) agirth^ 
with which the saiMle, or any other 
burdcMi, is bound upon a horse. 

SURETY, boiKJ>man; one that gives 
security for another; one that is bound 
for unutiier. Every paymaster in the 
British service is obliged to find two 
sureties, who bind tbeinscives in given 
sums, lor the security of monies en- 
trusted to him hy government. 

SURi'ACE, ill fortification, is that 
part of the side which is terminated by 
the flank prolonged, and the angle of 
the nearest bastion : the double of this 
line wirli the curtain is equal to the ex- 
terior side. 

SURGEON, (Chirurgien, Fr.) a 
slutrollircr, who is chief of the medi- 
cal depart ment in each regiiiieiit, or 
hospital, tS:c. 

Si ]\c,\j\^-Gcucr(il, the first or senior 
snrueon of the army. 

PcirliiMlar instnictioiis to the regi- 
mental surgeons of the line:— 

Eai h regimental surgeon of the line, 
when provided with a chest of medi- 
cines, is leqiiiied half yearly to make a 
return to the inspeiitor ol‘ rcginicntat 
ho»»pitaIs, (under cover to the secretary 
at war), of the medicines used by liiiii 
during tlie, preceding si)t inoiilhs, and 
wlint remain; and this reiuin must be 
accompanied by an utliduvil taken be- 
fore a magisti iiie, tliat none of the me- 
dicines liave^ to his knowledge, been 
convertnl to private purposes, or ap- 
plied to any use hut that of the regi- 
ment, or bonie other iniliUtry service; 
for which lie must produce the special 
orders of the commanding otlicer,- or 
of the inspector of regimental hospitals. 

Sliould a regiment of the line be 
placed in an unhealthy situation ; or, 
from any prevailing disca^e, should tlie 
surgeoifs stock of a particular iiiediciiie 
be exhausted before the next yearly 
supply becomes due, he is to apply to 
the inspector of regimental hospitals, 
(under cover to the secretary at war) 
for a fresh supply; the existence of 
such cause for the extraordinary con- 
sumption of the aiedicints to be cer- 
tified hy the coir.maiulmg ufiicer. 

If a medical otlicer of the line desires 
to use a Dit'dicine not in the dispensa- 
tory. 
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tory, he must prucuie it at his own cx- \ 
pence. 

Whenever wine is necessary lor the 
sick of a rc{-:imeiir of the linc\ a return 
of tlie coriMiniptiun ttiercof is to he 
iniicic weekly to the inh)>cctor of rej:i- 
incnfil lidspitals * I 

The incdical and hospital cxpences of 
rej^imeiits of ilic line, and of tlicir :vi- I 
spective detacliniL'iilh, aie to l;e insert- 
ed ill tlie public accounts of the re- I 
S])Lctive corps, ' * ! 

Everv surgeon i^j to make I 

a repoit to ihe inspector of reginienral I 
liovpitalb, of the situation, M/-e, rent, 
ike. of the ho^piral he proposes to hire; 
and, unless on ^ cry pressing emergen- 
cies, no engagement is to he entered 
into without the pennission of that otli- 
ccr, to whom is to be transmitted half- 
yc**rly, vi/. .Tune 1th, an<l J3e<\ 
an abstract of tlic regimental hospital 
contingent expeners, appiovcd hy the 
comnuuuhng othcer of tlie legiinent, 
accompanied with regular vontheis 
signed and ci’itilieil liy the payjiiaster. 

When a soldier is piinislitd, it is the 
duty of the regimental surgeon to attend 
at ilie execution of the sentence, and to 
S('c that the life of the culprit is not en- 
dangered hy excessive rigour. Il<* is, in 
fart, pinumoinit to the commanding of- 
ficer on this occasi a, and ouglit to in- 
tcrfeie whenever I. a judgiiKiit dictates. 
If any conimandiiig ytlicer should he 
haidy enough to coj'tinue the cluislise- 
jneiU, in spite of the surgeon’s interpo- 
sition, the. I'cspoiisihiiity will ilieii re.st 
with iiiiii. 

Assistant Suugeon, the person who I 
acts immediately uiuler the regimental * 
surgeon. In tlie K< gulatioiis for im- i 
proving the situation of regimental sur- j 
geons and niaies, whieh took plAce in 
179t)J It is expressed, tfiat surgeons* 
mutes in future arc to hcstiled Ansi^t.mt 
Surgeons, and to he €ippoiijtt‘d hy com- 
mission iVom his Majesty, or by generals 
autiion7.td hy him. Fur fartliet parii- 
ciilars respecting sijirgcoiis and assistant 
surgeons, see Military Finance. 

Vfierinar^ Surgeon. See Veteri- 
nary. 

Su R 1 N Tii«r D A N r Fortyications, 

Fr. a place of great trust and consider- 
able importance dinging the old French 
government Uwus his duty to submit 
plans of placeif that were to be fortilicd| 
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or of otiieis llilit wanted ri'pairing; to 
gi\e lii isLimates of the « p« lu'cs that 
w’ould attend the works; and lo state 
to the direetois the degrees of skill ami 
iu‘tnil \, wliicli he had disco\ ered in llu> 
ililleient ciigiiietis v,n.) acted under 
hm.. lie likewise comimniicaled with 
i.K* king on every weighty hruiicli of 
ordnanee. 11 is allowance was fifty 
ihoii'^and livres peranmini, out of wdiicii 
lie ga\e tlioiisiirid or V.lt)/. to 

a hist cleik, wlio leceivi d the like Mini 
from the king for iiiuler cU rk> and sta- 
lioiiarv. 

S c r. I \ 1 N UA N r lit ncral (Us poudres ' 
ct sc/tjn't^is df Fruiici\ Tr. siipei init'u-^ 
danl-gi'iicisii of Lbe p(»v\der anti saltpe- 
tre imiga/int^s of Frantic. Aii appoinl- 
iiient in tlu'old Ficnch ai tilleiN, w'liicli 
was cieatcii m lo3j, and paid the Pau- 
lette. ' 

SriiMKVKU, Fr. founder; a 
term m the French niaiu'ne, signifying 
lo o\ci-iule or o\er-woik a horse, 
Ik nee, un c/nvnl* sunni'nc, a jaded 
Ijorsc^ or one spt>iled hy too iniicli 
wuik. 

Lt.SUIlPFATFS, Fr. the slings or 
straps used in tlu- aitillery. 

Si' RlMi KM)k F /a ^ur>iison d^unc 
Place, i'V to surpri/o tlie garrison of a 
fortified place. 

To SilRlMlIZF, (Snrprrndre, Fr.) 
in war, to fall on an enemy inir\{i.-(;t- 
edly, ill maieinr.-; through narrow and 
iJilheult passes, when one part Juts pass- 
ed, so as not e asily Ui come lo the siic- 
etmrof ll:c titia i ; as in ihc passage of 
rivers, woods, e.'.r.l«;sTtn ', i\:c. A place 
IS surpn/ed by tliains, ( asem.ilcs, or 
tliii issues ol’ rners or canals; hy en- 
cmnbeiing the hiulgt; or gate, hy wii- 
gt)ns metiiiij; ami stopping t'.ieii titliei ; 
sending soldieis into the place, uiider 
pietence of being deseiters, who, on 
entering, surprize tlie giiartl; being sijs- 
taineil liy hoops in amlicsfi ncui ‘he! 
place, tti whom tjiey i>ive eiitrance, and • 
thereby seize it. Soldieis, dressed like 
peasants, incraliants, jews, prii“%!s, tir 
wiimen, are soint fines employed for 
this purpose. , '1 he enemy sometimes 
sends in his soltlieis, as if they were 
yours coining fioin the hospitals, See. 
they also diess their solfkeis in y«uu* 
reginieiitajs, wlu>, piT'Senling llit'iii'^elves 
at your gate as such, arc immediately 
admitted, seize the guardi and become 
$ U masters 
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Tnastlirh of the pi; 
an* set Oil (Ik-, and 


.‘‘■( 1 , a ti.ii' s lioii^fs 11 v»anl lo scourllie mji'ls, and tu pickup 
uliii*sl tin* uai risoii I sf ( 'me is tjik( n 


tak( II to lia\e ic un- 


I’oiiies oiii to e\Mi;:iii'-l il, luMjps wl’.o j di • tend liy thi* pi ejiie of tlie ( omitry, 
lay ill aii.lmsli juaidi iiu iiid si;rpii,i ji iliat llit s(j parties aic (!(. taclied, I'ur no 


the I ()i!u X I s, ( oniiiiandiM* ‘:i..i!d'> 

at tile I Ni.i ijtal tiati ■«, ajel'ii.i! out 
under i.inoiis jMens-' ; ii'. iii rs l>eiM'* 
bo I o-sli tlia! a ;aui iij.-v bi './e iij.‘ 
in V. '.‘Il tl'i'jn. S.;ii-.* - 
!■ i^'vi :• at oi .1 <-ide 'd' 

iiiel I iiU 1 cieiK 

li ..’w ill. It time •*> |ij*> 


Plate in coniin'^ 
iJini s an ah iiii 
llu, i.arreon, v 
at the (it III r, 
o! Il 11 iiei;l(‘i lei*. 

Si I’. 1*1’ 1/1 s, Tr.) ill a 

military M asi', >5..', ( il’iici lollio-'C 

^neasiiKs ulneli me adojiti^l !»*' ore 
army in the field io su. on/e aiiotla r, 
<>r to those wliidi are loJlowtd in thf 
attaid. of idrtilieii | hid.-. — 'I'lie IViindi 
iiiake a dlstinelii'n heliM-in o/</o/srv 
(if Snrimsfs I 

or the s..ij»n/es uIimIi ait* prietdeil 
ai;ain.st an ain.y in tiie t.i'hl, and tlioM* 
wlneli aic e\eiiil(.il a'.'.iiiist fortified 
towns or phiecs’. What has said 

under the arlii le Sf fis of' ir#//*, 
■will (Sjnaliy apjdy to tlie lalii'r in. 

Will'll it is loiiiid I Npi die'it toatti iiipl 
a surpii/e III the lieM, a sulhiienl niiin- 
her ol men must he ( oliei ted, foi the 
piirpidc, not only oi aii\ a'.ieiiiL’: "‘tti 
<’oiill(lenee a^'ain.-t the eiuai;, liet of 
hem;: able to male :.',oo(l a u i,,. li, 
S'llolild he plo\e i?lioill;er til. Ill W.is '•ir- 
lU'eied. 'I'lie ti(;ops tiiai aie '-(k.-teil 
lor tills duty, sIk.uiiI he r.-iiiarhalile for 
their lidi’lity, and lie aiile io uailer.ji 
tile j:reaU*«l i.ili'-j^e. liilelhpiiu ami 
hiirliinl piiuh ijui‘‘t he di.-ti ilmted 
lunoiii: lh'‘ dilK'reiit iiofip'- and eompa- 
ine.s, in (irder to kei p up tla* eouliiioitv 
ol the marrii, and to i i.LilKdeof the 
rear in the riu.hl piili-, shoald the\ 
ha\e dcM.ited from the direct route, oV 
liiV' of maieh. 

Il the di-Uiehnieut or rorp«i, that is 
entrusted with the sirn,r espedilion or 
snrjin/e, he marchnl out of an en- 
trenched ('aiiip, projur piei autions must 
he l.iken, to prmciit afty intercourse 
hetvveLii the enemy and pi rsons cm- 
}>loveiiito send, or j:i\e, iiileliii^encc. To 
do this eUeriually, tlu- instant the rear 
tuaid h.is left tlic camp, the pates must 
he shut, atuS the strictest ordeis he is- 
bued to pn xent ^pies, or dcsei\ers, from 
Ble.iiu’p OMI. Small jiarties of dr.ipoous 
and iitlcmen mubt likewibe be buit for- 


oiiur [lurpo'i' i!i;ui to i^coit some. 
\iau‘'n.-), whiih aiii exp'^'Cted Idr the 
ii'C of ijie :i<iny, to [i.nky, or,app'a- 
1 .mi\, to CM i iite some business ih.d- 
(an iu.il hi r ( leiUe jcaloiijV, nor pi\(5 
mu PsJiU''.-. 

1 Ahoul ail hour after, it must h-o pru- 
l.'m.w d, III and uh'Uil the i :iui|i .ii.d ad- 
j ). I eiit eouMi 1 liial no ol'hcei, ‘-.ilditr, 
■ ‘'iillii, or iiiiiahuaiit of the \ illape-, 
iSlc. nil any atcoiml, nomoie lliaii 
one (jiiarter (if .i h amie Irmn the iirmy. 
Siiiall sd.uii ill': pai til'", wil lithe li*ro\osL 
Ma.slial’s I.eiil ptilioh ', inidt he ih'tii- 
Imted hi yoiid liie.s(' limit-, m older to 
p:cl. up St i.'i'.:'.dt 1 ‘ , and to seaii:^ tlieir 
[ler'Oiis le.-L they dioiiid he the lie.uVas 
of leltci^, \'c. A Lieat iiiM.il er of 
small amhiiM ides, must he laid alom.i; 
the II .ulmj; a\euin s helwi eii ihei iiemy’s 
e.mipaud sour own. ii, noLwitli i.ii.il- 
mp .til tlii.se pieiMiuioii", you siionld 
liiiiii, tliiil the enemy lia- p.mie.l ■ une 
mformation ic^jieetinp sour iiioven.i at, 
a ri|siil iiiii'.L he lu-t.'iiily spre.,il lo 
make him miai;mi, lii.ii sou hase'^omo 
Ollier di si ,1 III ( .i!i:i i!:ph.iio,i. 

1 If, dm mil the a.', a!, nr .n the(our-,('. 

' of llu’day, '•mail 11 ( i.i'.iioii I iii'j pm 1 1 ( s, 

. heloupnij^ to the enemy, should lx* dis- 
I eosered upon tli.* ro id, or uhout it, 

1 one half of your riitnile or scouimi; 

dstacliment, must la' pi icvd iu aiuhut-li 
I .don*: one side of the road, iii oidei to 
j{ take them m the iiar, vsliilsi the oilier 
had aliaiksiliLin iu fioiit, and hy thus 
'^miDimdni': tliLin, pie.seuls any in- 
iclliptncc fiom hemp carritd lo the 
eiii m,’\ 

\N hen such parties consist of a re- 
paiar advanced detadu.ionl fioni the 
eueiuY’s forec"', tliat ehailnipes y on ou 
your a])proach, your ont-Moiits must 
instantly pise the iiamo of ti;e j)imi:c 
or general apauist whot-e troops you are 
marching, or make them imagme, that 
you are rcturmui: from some secret ex- 
pedition which had been uiidei taken in 
Ids f.ivour, or that you came out of a 
111 ighhouring state which isr in alliances 
with him.^ As yoy diaw near, pioper 
nicasiirrs must he adopted to gel upon 
its Hanks; so as ultimately to surround 
the whole guard, and to prevent any 

inroi- 
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iiifoi lUtilloFi flusii IjiiiijT forwarili i to a-.il lln’ proptiiy iliat iiiuy have* 

l)ie mam body id' (iir (lU'my. Tln^ into llie liamU of tlio di'tiichniciil, and 

opc’iarioii cannor tail of sac la ‘N*'. If' yon iImtcIix to ummiI it witli llu ir 

act uilli [jiompnmdu ; ami mo-^t fMmiadi--. I'r.iioU'n bn son I out 

tlall^, if \im 1.11# •:< f >(''.sioii of of il-f i amp, and l.i' jiusird alonj; the 
till* Liii.’my’5 \^.ltLll\^u^d, nt cuunlci'- road or road-, lli.it It ad to llu* piano 

, wliuU b. s lioiii ‘*10 pil/.nd, and >lni:l ni- 

• Sunil am the Inadinir prcc.aiilloim to iiinntionb to top nd sii:i.»._^!c>rs ; a'.idllio 

bi'itiiM'iiid at till loaf oMl‘'iL of an | I'li.irlnr and 11:11 uh.imN of ilin i-amp 

aiiiiy, ulio^i* di-^' n to Miipii/c; il-i j iIm If uut->L m n, th.a. noun riiH r luloio 

«iini)’.\. — Ibil iiii-t am la.r i ll. "A p(.t- 1 th»‘ ili liiiu nt !•» 1 1 >'id.ii I \ o’-iii Ih d in, 

li ( L kn....!id''i of la'll j..' iiiwM 11 n''t I \\ livu an\ :ii(' 'o’.md ‘■,iii'l\ of thi^ uii- 
b:nc I*. 1 1: id.iwj'i' imiiiPiifI; norinnt j.indi.aix p’Mol:. i-, ih; \ ni'>i imi only 
ell ii'i ipi i.ii]*^ of all li'.f p.'l» .iM(l yta- 1 bo s!,ii,|^.! (if ilu boo|\, I ;it ihoy • 

lions, loo. d as \\i.! o'- -o UliM“‘ .m 1 \ 'i;> J ir'i'-i a* o I. •-i . ,/o oinp-lii I, ‘or ilui 

tan I lll-rl il* C .V il.pt’ 111 ‘'Piil I * 1. ;•! I' '.I'l.i ‘d'O'li'I 11')^ 

in, wjili a .''j.'.'M' a* (-.lai.t oi toi 1' l»o a 1 o! w o. < n to 

biidfis, I'oid'. i\('. l.'ii' si.iio i.j la* li.ii na i|u vwiomli ■!. lii. 0.0 ali, n iist 
]Mo\ision-', and oi’ tie iii n* •. I*i> la .*d~ ,I t'l-'O 01 nt. :iad (he \\onM'l<.l l.i pul 
ippulij". , || iipo'i **'. O' lioi‘('«. l»nl li it I'l lo\picl 

If It or 'oiir di‘. :M to anv I: i'* o -ni lo umLc ii'-i'# oi‘ li-o lioi-o, 

M I oiir, Ir lid' , or p.a 1 11 iil.i. I .. . t.i 1 ad ; \ ,0 o. si i |,t n r* !i\ i \ I li“ dis.ildi d 111 

Middinl', npioi d« (.■> :• •* ip, lol's!? ihi bi t jii.n.m i \oni;ni, !>• tali’O'; all 

noiiiiii.u.d, I'l’ 1 .) 1 , 1 1 \ tl'i* 111 . d on • thn h«)i '•i i\ r. urn h in.iv lia\n la ”li 

l!i( ills* wMi inn^i b' niai’t llio- pnad .u ii"‘ pi.M «, \ on li.i\ o -in pi 1 /od. 

loi.'.ddy jn'ijM.anu d \ul!i p'l ilfi :• a wp’p.K** i-.in a. i om- 

(K.s of'j.'iii'd ..! t-nl ihoi*', ll:c iph^h.ihthn roops, i ,lo\( d i!];on lli.it 

Jinnil'roi nan \\ niii 10 o. bi (Uip .xo j -civi-’n, m.i », il p.»--ildi, b« inamli..il 
a'j mist 'on: and, win n \<in h i\o jj bai !. to hi .I'l-nii i: ‘n >, Iiv a dificmnt 
j:aim.d tho nc' -aiy lUioipiul’oa us- |i loid r» t)"' one iIua took v\ ad\:i'*. ni;; 
jioi I mu lla ('inalKis, pai linid a tli” an i lli.- ' m ni\ . Tor it would hi* 
laLlii, \o'i nm-t ii'‘'ind>!o a b.ydy of )• « \m 1.11 ly n.ij.' diu* to rsposn llaiii, 
iH.Lnn aiid /(.dons troop-, w'h(»-o nnia- j- cmii tlioi.jji thi'a iiMi.dx r w'ln a tlmil 
l»nr shall ho om-thiul at ! .isL uri all r jj u«< ator ilmn |!'n( oi’ tho (.‘:in\, to u 
tliaiitli.il oi' I liLM '!• m*, to i \n( iito yur ,j snni.nd ai I’on ^ in .i. r ihi' iijani*' *'t (!.s- 
].!ai). || luh.iiil.t^oA of l>( im'; i.itiLMK'd with tim 

Vfhnn yoin* p.oiiit has bun com- jj 111:01 h, and tlio aii.uk ihry iiad pist 
j)U Ind, y oiMinist ('.ill \onr men fi;;;ithi’r. i| mide, aial ol’ boi'n# cm mnbemd with 
i'or in idl LAjn’dilionsof ihissoil, tlesul- [ llin ho‘)(y, Cve. of ihn pl.n n thi y h:id 
toiy opt r.ni ais am ll^a^oldahly nccc‘- ^siirjol/id. 'lluir mire.Ll mn i bo rl'- 
b:iry, and l!in ijoojis cm|'.o\<d upon ferte d to. imyli 1 lie sh-nl(>^r w.tv bade, 
tiicm, must be dii.peisvd. Should anv f fliit d’ ihiii lioidd be the !tas| . lonnil 
bo I'oiind idis'Cnt at iho loilHvJiiuii »if’ ti/ ii p. « 'a i.d, iIml any at!*-oip‘i inndit 
tbn did’f iLOl foinjianii-'j 01 dela< Iminnts, * be miid« by tin: i n- ;pv to enr tlinm od*, 
it insiy mmoiiablv be pre unud, thai, i» llio fjisf mo\.,;j'a’ mini I '■ upon tlio 
they are niii:uL,ed in ]'lli.'i|;iii'; the place j s;*ok' .- oial lh( ^ i.inr; andtthin nii.lit 
they cntLit’d. In wiili li easn, you nm-a ) a|/pio.a iie<-, the tiooji. I'o-i |.<- mmI- 
s>ct lire to the lionst s, if eaniiot !, dcidv eonnU . ivThImiI, hi mdM- lolake 
Avitlidiaw the frcc-lioolers by any other a diileirnt load, and m :i\oid any ;im- 
nictliod. — Stiict uidei-) should he eiu n biisri that imuJn h<' la’:-! by (he cnemv, 
out, that no Mildirr, or follower f»f the . Umler ll.i t iifar.i-itmecs, c\( ry 
army shall mo\e btl'ore llie detaeli- ■ incasnrc must* lu ein'nvaci d lo^.h cti\o 
inent returns to the main body, after ' the enemy. .Smiie prl-oners may be 
h;i\ inj; circcted tiic surpri/e, or remain . sulTeied to cscuj e, be^by. the troops 
bcbiiul when it iiidicbcs olf. It fre- j bavi’ been ccnit i niaiche<l, in md* r i(» 
fjucnlly happens, that a few irre;;ular : fab^ iniormalion ; some mult s or 

boidiers, 6 cc,«\vill avail tlieinsclves of , liorst;s may 'ne left on the load, and 
the cuiifusion ol* the moment; to con- ainall parties of di’uiimicr.S| ^'c. ho dc- 

* bU U tach^ 
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taclied forward to Ivcep bcariiiji; along 
the first road, as if the whole body 
were ina robing that way, — Fires may 
also be Iightcrl by patrolcs sent forward 
for till- [)iir[)f»‘<t‘. Among other means, 
which may be resorted to, to induce 
the ennny to believe that the original 
line of march has boon continnod, that 
of sending horses and men forward to 
niish'iid ilirni by their footsteps is not 
the worst iinagiiied. 

It is more tliaii probable, that if the 
retreat lar made during the niglit, and* 
through an enclosed or Intersected conn- I 
try, the enemy will scaic'dy run the , 
viftlv of pursuing, lest ainl)usrad<‘s 
should he formed to surprize him on 
his march. 

If, notwithstanding all your precau- 
tions, tiu' enemy slioiild get intelligence 
of v\lial has Intppened, and in e4>nse- 
qneiuT thereof he should liave lime to 
collect his forces t(jgeth('r in order to at- 
tack you in your reljcut; under these 
( ircuinslaiices, afxisitioii must, ho taken 
that is b('st suited to tin' kind of troops 
you have with you, and to their ell'eetixe 
lumihor. 

If there he a ford, a bridge, ora de- 
file, near to the ground iiavt* taken 
up, \vlneh the enemy must uiunoidably 
pass, the greatest expedition must be 
made to get beyond the obstacle, so us 
to have it securely in your rear. Should 
the obstacle be upon cither of your 
flanks, a detachment must he posted 
there to keep the enemy in check, 
w hile your mam bft\ly continues on its 
march. If you cannot conveniently 
send forward your booty, for feat of 
weakening your forces, it must be placed 
ill such a mannor, as not to he in the 
way when you find it necessmy to en- 
gage the enemy. 

As soon as the enemy approaches, 
the whole body must be haiteil, and 
the proper disposiiiors he made for 
buttle. The guard that is entrusted 
with the care of the pir'snners, must 
instantly strip them of their swords, 
bayonets, and of every ,.olVensi\ e wea- 
pon, (supposing them to have had per- 
mission to wear them,) and must order 
them to sit liown, threatening to shoot, 
or cut down the first man th.'it should 
presume to stir. On tliis acenunr, the 
men who compose tlie guard, should 
^ways be ready to do their duty upon 


the least syiiiptoin of iiTCgularity. A 
small cavalry detachment is usually em- 
ployed upon this service, as it would not 
lie m the power of /he infantry to act 
xvith so mych promptitude and activity. 
Before the troops are ranged in order of 
battle, dirccrions must he given fur 
every soldier to take olF his knapsack, 
or hiivrcsack ; for if the men were al- 
lowcfl to retain this load of baggage 
and booty, it would not be in their 
power to act. 

History furnishes ns with various in- 
stances, in which I’ortilicd places, strung 
holds, and gates, have been surprizeil. 
There art* others again in which sur- 
prizrs have been prai'tiscd witli success 
by means of spies, and of secret inter- 
course with one or more of the party 
against whom you are engaged, iln 
1707, several AJiipielct.s disguised them- 
selves as peasant**, enteicd Balvastro, 
and rcinaiiied (;<mccalc'd in the houses 
of .s«ano of the inhabitants, who sup- 
plii'd the, pi with arms to enable tlieiu 
to uUack the gate of Moiisons, in order 
to co-operale with a detachment which 
was advancing towaids that quarter for 
the purpose of siirpri/.ing the place. 
But lhc> did not succod ; for two regi- 
ments, which lay in the town, to guard 
the hospitals and magazines belonging 
to the army, instantly ilew to arms, 
marched againstj.the detaclimcnt, and 
fiiiced them to retreat. Had the latter 
been superior in force, it is more than 
probable, that the stratagem, used by the 
Miipielels, and seconded by the trea- 
chery of the inhabitants, w-ould have 
anijdy succeeded. — In 1580 Count Eg- 
mont surpri/ed Courtray, by ordering 
a iiuinber of determined good soldiers 
to get into tiie town a la dibandadc^ 
and to remain conocaled in the houses 
of the Roman Catholics. — See Strata* 
grmes dc giitri e, Page 1G4, &c. &c. 

For various interesting particulars 
which regard the article we liuve been 
cursorily discussing, we refer our reader 
to La ISuilc de i^Lbsai su:- la science 
dc la guerre, tom. iii. page 250 ; and 
tom. iv. page 87. Likewise Le& (Euicres 
Militaircs, tom. ii. p. 69;«'md to th« 
Strataghnes de guerre, page 173. 

To prevent a Surprize. Turpin in 
his Art of War observes, that it is not 
sufiicientfor the security df the quarters, 
that they afe well distributed; that the 

guards 
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guards of horse are jiuslod on the out- 
side, and guards of foot on the inside, 
and that patroles also arc added to 
them; detachiiien^ must Illvewisc be 
sent out in advaiiA of the guards, in 
order to make discoveries. * 

A quarter should never be imagined 
to be totally secure, whilst theie are 
only guardn before ir : it would not he 
diflicult for the enemy to come close 
lip to them, pariicularly if tiie country 
is enclosed, either during the day or 
night ; and if it is an open country, in 
the night lim^ only. 

Dciaclimenls, in advance of the quar- 
ters, art' absolutely necessary, even wht'ii 
there are guards; they should bt' in- 
creased, according to the number of the 
troops, and in pioportiou to the evtent 
oti country to be guanltd. • 

'riu'Ti’ (lelsH-hmeuts should march se- 
parately ill the fioiil, and they should 
occupy as iniicli country as possible 
upon the flanks; they must muicli upon 
theVoads leading to iheeiieinv. To the 
day time, they must scour I lie liedges, 
thickets, and wootN, tlie villages, the 
hollows, and every sort of place that 
rn.iy serve for an ambuHatie: in the 
night time, they inust draw near the 
quarter, and remain at the distance of 
at least four hundred paces, and even 
further, if the country is open. 

In the night, detachyicnts must march 
very leisurely, not advancing, but cross- 
ing each other; and beside the word 
given out in orflers, they will have ano- 
ther particular one to reciigni/e each 
other. Every now and then, they must 
stop and* listen, in order to discover, 
whether they can hear any thing. Tlie 
oibcers commanding the detachments, 
should avoid fighting till the last "extre- 
mity*; they siiould constantly bear in 
mind, that the sole purpose of their 
being ordered to advance', is to preserve 
the quarters from a surpri/e. 

These detachments should not conti- 
nue out above six or eiglit hours, and 
consequently should never dismount. If 
there are any huzzars in the quarters, 
they should be employed iu tliese de- 
tachments • preferably to any otlier 
troops, as they are |)etter calculated to 
scour a country th&n cavalry, or even 
dragoons: their horses beinv more in 
wrind, and less* liable to be fatigued. It 
is, besides, the sort of war Which is na- 
tural to Hussars. * 


As soon as these detachments arc re- 
turned, others should he sent out for the 
same purpose; the quarters should 
never he uncovered m front. If these 
detachinents hear any thing in the 
night, the commanding oflicer should 
send to discover uli.it it is, and must 
afterwards coiiviiice himsilf of the 
truth oi it; if it should he occasioned 
by troops, he u ill directly send an hussar 
to the commamliiig oiheer of one of 
the guard'', if there are any in the front 
•of the quarters ; but if not, then to the 
comm:iii(kii)t of the fast rjuarter, who* 
vvillappi^/e the geneial. He must con- 
ceal himself ill some place, from whence, 
witluiiit bi'iiig di'^rovcrc'd, he will w'ith 
greater ea-i* hi* able to form a iiidgmcnt 
of wb.it'is inaicbmg towards iiim; and 
wlieii lu' ''liitll be more confirmed that 
they are enemies, be wilt send si second 
hussar to glii' notice to the first jiost, 
who will inform the general ; and will 
always coiitimie ffo observe tl.eir mo- 
tions by mtirehing ('it her on their flank, 
or biTiirc them. See pag(» .Sti, &c, of 
Tiirpiifs Art or War, voI. II. 

For sonic very sensible observations 
respecting siirpn/A's, see Hints to Nou- 
Coinmi^sioned Oflicers on Actual Ser- 
vice, compiled and translated byjCo- 
loiiel Son tag, jiage 68. 

To SUlUlLMir.lt, (Re//r//r,.Fr,) 
to give up a town, post, or other 
fortification, iigi eeably to ai tieles, \’r. 

To Surrender, (.Sc Llniilre^ Fr.) 
to lay dmvii your arms, and give your-^ 
self up as piTSoner^f war, 

SuRiir.NDr.H, ( livddiiiony Fr.) the 
act of giving up ; as the sunemler of 
a town or garrison. 

To SUHUOIJN I), in rortifleation, to 
invest. In tactics, to outflank and cut 
olF the means of retrcMting. 

Su Ruou N o r 1 ), inelo‘*t'd ; invesff d. 

A town is said to be surrounded when 
its principal oi^tlets arc blocked up ;• 
and an army, when its flanks are turned, 
and its retread out off. 

SUHSOLH), the fourth multipli- 
cation, or pou^'r, of any number what- 
ever taken as the root. ^ 

SUHTOUT, Fr. This terra is used 
by the French, to ex)>ress«Lhe elevation 
of the parapet, aniT of-^ie ranqiart, 
which is made at all the angles of a for- 
tified town or place, in order to protect 
the garrison from enfilades and ricochet 
firings. SUii« • 
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SL’IlV'rillJ^ANCK, ¥r. inspcciirui ; !j mortar, when either is lixed upon .its 
supc riiitciidaia'c ; tlie act oF vvatcliinu. . carrini;c. 

Tile siihstaniivi; lanv the Sl’SC-ITEi*, IV. to excite ; tocn- 

I'reiidi, and cuines iVuia to cmiiajir persons to liac. This fie- 

waleli. (piently happens between neighbouring 

SlJIlVJ'iy. A survey is an exaininii- 1 piinecs. 
tion of any place or htoics, ^r. to Ij Fr. A term adopted 

ascettain tlieir litiiess For ibo pinposes li hy the ifiiidtni i’lem li, to sii;inly any 
of war, &('. ij person svibpeetcii of being an enoniy, 

^^UJlVKY^lNO, in luililary iiiathe- 1| or indiilerent to the cause of the Jtevo- 
mabes, tlie art or act iff ineaMiring II Jnlion. — IJinct, Jts Sffsficcf\^ Vr. 

lands; lliat i?, oF taking ilie ilimeii- jj 'J’lic list oF the -iispcc ted. — Jit/wli .sus~ 
sions of any tract oF ground, laying^’: /ar/, Fr. ].ooUcd upon as a suspected 
down the same in a niiip or drawing, j person. 

artd Finds Mi: the mnlcnr or area thereof. J 'in SV’SJ*FN f >, (SuytaidrCf Fr.) In 
SurrvjfiiiiSi railed also s^nata du, is a ll Ji military sense to ilela\, to protract.— 
very aneicMii ust ; it is <\< n field (oha\e .1 Hem e to suspe nd hoslihlies. It is like- 

been the iirst, or priiniti\(, p^n t of i! wiv iistd to e\pi'CS'' tlie act of depri- 

oinctry, and that 'yiiieli gave o« cusiou !| ving an ofmei' of rank aiai pay, in eun- 
to, artd laid the foiin<ijtion oF, all the ;! s,r*|uence of some urt'enee. Tliis soinc- 
resl. * iMinies hapiiens Iiv the sentesice of a 

Survcyiiiir eon-i'ts of lliree parts: the '' Le.K-.al eonil-M‘in'::il, or h\ ihc' simi- 
first is liie t.ikisi^ oi i!‘. i.mcs^.iia iina- sn.sr;. ouhr of In-. .Majesty tluoujili the 
surc's, and in iklnii;, '.he most n. it-^aiy "• eonnii.indu ineliiil*. — Ln holheasf^, It 
olisci'valioiis, on the uromid iis« It'; the i' Is ii-a.d for th*' eoiumanding olfinr of 
second is, Uie la\i:pi down ol‘ the sc* inea- !' tin u nnc nr to itpoil him toihegcnc- 
siirCsK and oh^ I'vations on pajier; and jj ral of ilu* ili-tiict, by wlmm he is.igscn 
tin- third, the linding the an a, or cpian- ll reported t«> the rianniander in chief, ^ 
tily, of grtMiiid thcie l.iid doun. 1 he j* thron di the uiipilaiii-Leneral. He is ^ 

first is v^at ne propeily e.ill .s»/r. < then ilnec u d, fiy lettii to the eoin- 

itfg ; tlic t.cro]id vve c all phdtitfgf pro- ;; inamiing »diieer of the ri'giinent, to I o 
iractiugf ov niaj ping ; and the thiid Ii sU'puidedauteealilylo the nalutcoFlhe 
casting vp. I tr.mi<:r( ‘sion. In a tiilliici case', he is 

iVo first, again, consists of two a only swsjk nded frmn pa\, and is rc-pi- 
p'lrt^, vi/, the making of nhhCTMitin.is ted .leeordmgU upon the m xt miisler 
for the angles, and the taking of inea- i! roll, for llie govennnenl of the legimen- 
ftiires For the distances. Tlie fLM-iner of jj till agent. Bur wiieii the olVenc'e is :‘g- 
ihese is pei forineckVy sona one or other ;! gra\:ued bv palpalile lU iziec t, or obsti- 
of the following iiisli nincnis, \u, the Ij iiaey in not sending u satisfactory reason 
theodolite, ciieuinliMenter, seiiii-eirde, ll For his absence, (whieli can only bo 
plain table, or compass, 'riie latter is j| chnie by vouchers from the Medical 
performed by means either of ibccliuin, •! Bouicl, &e.) be is suspended from bolli 
or peranibulntor. | rank i.nd pay. So that to be suspc'uiled 

'I’he second branch of suiveying is j is either partially or generally to Ivj do 
pci formed by means of the pi-oiVaelor, ! prived of the advantages of a military 
and plotting scale. The third, by re- • appoint menr. 

ducing the several dlvisit ills, inelosures, I To .Sisplno hotililics, to cease 
&c., into triangles, sqiAivs trapeziums, j attacking inu' iiiiotlier. 
parulelograiiis ike. but ^-specially tri- SUSP F.X SION of -dm.?, a short 

tingles; and finding the areas or con- truce which contending pai ties agree on, 
tents of these several figures. See in order to bury tiieir dead, without 
liovc’s Crcoiiasiu; and VVyld’s Practical danger, or inulestation ; to wait fursuc- 
Sarvetfor, cours ; or to receive inscructions from 

SriU'F.Ypil ^ /Ac 0/c/nawcc. See a superior authority. * 

OiiPNAXCK. StvPENsiox, as ■ a military punish- 

SUSBANDE, IV. the ibon band ineiit, was probably intended to ope- 
or plate which rovers the trunnion l»e- j rate as pecuniary fining docs in that of 
lungiug to a piece or ordnance^ or to a (I the coiumori law ; but (to use Mr. Sul- 

' livan'v 
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livaii's words, in his Trfiitise on Mar- soUmhu iiuestii^iitioii of his conduct; 

tial Law) it cun neither I'c considered uppiiciition, indeed, hiiviii" been previ- 

nb dtprivatiun, cm* de;j;rtid iiioii. Ic does ousK iiiade in hi<» name, and he having 

not divest an u.'licer or' liis military rivi- declared hiinselt* w iHinn to ahitic by the 

rarter, though it pij^s liini undera Tlim- deri-iaii of the court. In a word, tlien, 

porary incapacity lo exercise^tlic dulirs it niav, wiihont nskint; too much, be 

of hi*, station : he still s I'.is rank, ass^rud, iliat an otWeer nmler snspen- 

though he dot ;? not re.tp .i.iy iifisiKdluto sita*, may \ii^ i iiftble 

ad\«sin.ii;e tVum It. It, in tact, may be t<> mm ital law un- any iie»pass,urtraiis<- 
loolu (I upon, anil ronsulercd, as borrow'- gres'-nm, be •■bali coinirnt. 'I’lie siiine 
ed I’roai tin* eeelesiaslu’.sl sysieiiuoi* ju- wiiter ol)-er\e*', in a pit red mg page, 
risdli tloii, \\ bic.il Jaliiiiiti d sor,pcn&i'Jii as tb.it siispeiisjon i*, a .-prcjlie pmiish- 
u minor ('^c(m]numlration. iiient Tor a yprcific rriinr ; but it is a 

One stidiborn dililenlty, however, pnnislimcnt wliicii doc> not Tree a iiiuii 
scums to present itbi if from suspension, from bis itiilira*'y obli^iations. On the 
and that is tbe aitieUMn' jruv andalhiw- con«r:srN,«bu is sdl! c-onsideyed as in the 
anee. Tor if an othcer sinill have la en servin'; be bolds juo coniimssion, and 
susjK nded from the esereise of the rm- at the i vpiralion of the teiin of sus- 
thorily anm.\cd to his rank, and Lohte.e ' pension. Incomes a pialeel man again, 
the pay of hisallowtmre afaj siibpeiiried. If theicfoie, dining the contirmancc of 
hc*(eri:imly s(‘< n:s warj.mted lo ple.iil j this eli.e^'lisemeiit, iu‘ shield attempt to 
sneli sii peiraon m har to the prornsl- i g‘» o\ei to ihe i in my, to iJesei t, or hold 
ings of a eom t-marlial : tlieie laing • ireasonalde eom spondenee, iu* cer- 
always an inifiiicd cimtiuct, hc'tweeii a I lainiy i?, in sueii c^ses, to he ilc'alt witli 
soldji r and Ins enijiloycr, that in consi- • aecordmg to maitiai law.— Pages b(i, 
delation of cc rtain pay and a4vaiitages ' Ii7, ai*d del, Thoughts on Maiiial liiiw, 
grtmiid hy tia* one, ilie other shall suh- ’ 'I’he late .Mr. 'ryller, dc pnry jmlge ad- 
mit to milit.iry di^riplinc; and theobli- ‘ MMMte of North ihitani, who has piib- 
galion bijing imitUtil, when one mils in lisbed an Kssay on Miiitaiy Law, ijuotes 
ibe pi rfoiiumire of liis part, be fiees ' tbe <;ase of Lord ( Ii oi ge SarK^IIle,iw lieu 
tbu other fioni tlie o’j'C r\aiu*r of iii- ; , h** Heats of oll.c'us nndir suspen.sion, 
ibunl'oie, when the pay, and oilier ad- mid agrees in e\ciy point with iliefiu- 
vantages^are sn, puma t! by the employer, ' ihor just referre d to. Sns[»( n''ion, he 
the sah|eetion to imliLmy di*»eiplino ' olisei*\es, iliouub it has the elli el of dc- 
w'onld stjciii also suspvndid. Ihit this * pn\ ir.g an odieer, fur tli<‘ tiiiu', of his 
dilliculty is c'cnily icmo\<.d, fioin the rank and puv, and putting a sto|) to the 
ciic'innsraiKt s ot il.e oiheer so sns- oidiiiary lii-i bargc of Ins mihiiirv dii- 
peiidi-d, still iiolilii.g Ills comoiisbioii ; . tils, does not vo^f bis commis'.a.ni, 
and IrOrn Ins snbniiltiiig bimxell' to the amiibilate tlie military cbaiacier, or di^ 
piinisliine,it wbieli liadi been ndlieu d »*ohe that eoiineciioii w Inc ii exists Uv 
oil bis transgression, 'rbe bilitniie of {i Iween him and the .sovcjicigu, of whom 
this piinciplc' haiii c\(n Ik mi seen to ij he is .i servant., He rc^tains his corn- 
go .farther, and under the saiictivn of; inissioii, and i.s, ai all times, liable to 
hiicb antliority, that ('•Incc bis M.iiesty : u cal! lo duly, wlnrli would take oflf 
hath been gracion-'ly pleaded to dim*t, I! the suspeiisioii. Sm Ls.say on Military 
ill cases of doubr, memhers of a court- •• Law', ptiges 131, 1.32. 
inaitiiy .‘'hall he guided hy their con- : Si sj'k.nsion of ^otrfifunenf nrtf pri^ 
sciences, the best of their understand- rUt i'c, 'I’liis ( ah only be coii.sidered, 
iiigs, and tlie custom of war in tbe like . in a miiitaiy point ot view, as alfectiiig 
^cabLs) it may be said to establish a prt^ : such olficcrs, ^ ho, being members of 
cedent, wIhcIi muy with safety be a|}- ! |KirliuinLnt, aie ein rusted witlianv spe- 
pealcd to. Wc here alindc to the tiiid * cilic ajipoiiitm^nt in the ariiij)^ ami 
of Lord George Sackviile, who, at tiic . thereby make tlieiM''rlves liable to the 
time he wu^put upon the judgment of . Mutiny Act, or Articles of W'ar. We 
a general court-ma^iaJ, had (so clear | have had an instance, duiTng tiu* late 
ai-c the Jioriour and reputation of a sol- ■ war, of a'miliria colonel, (who was a 
dicr) neither n^ititnry emptoi/ nor eouh- member of the house of cofiiinons) 
mission under his Majesty ; i^iid yet he j having been put in arrest, tried before 
was deemed entitleft to mi awful and jj a general court-martial, aisiiicred ia 
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const^qiiciic^j ol' tiioss ollciiajs anil inis- 
deineanoiit b, aiul afferwartlb t‘X|Kiled 
the house, ui eoubCMjuoiicc of iniliiury 
fielinrjueiity. Wo do not hesitate to say, 
from the cliar jctt r of llie culprit, that 
if tin; privilege of parliaiuent could 
have heen lakcri advania;;e of, it would 
have been by turn, — Mr. 'I’yticr, how- 
ever, does not speak so positively as 
we could wish on tliis iniportaiiL rpjes- 
tion ; for impoitant it certainly i‘^,\vheii 
we rellcct, that there is scaiccly a ge- 
neral of a district, or colonel of a mi- 
litia corps, but might avail himself of* 
this privilege ; sifice the majority of 
them are memliers of parhaeient. It 
is, indeed, within the personal know- 
ledge and recollection of the compiler 
of this dictionary, that all the Held o(li- 
cers and one captain of a coinpiiny, in 
a militia regiment, belonged to the 
fiOids or ( oiiiinons. 

Mr. Tytler, page 129 ainl 130, writes 
in the following msumer; It has been 
C[uestioiied, whether the priv ilege of par- 
liament prevents siny otlieer, wli*) is a 
menibcr of either house of parliament, 
from being [)iit uiidiT arrest bv bis ge- 
iieral, or tiled by a court-nuirlial. This 
is a tubj^iin of (Jidicult diseussioii. If 
file privileges of parliament were lobe 
considered only in tin; ligjit i»f irnniiiiii- 
fics, or benefits, personal to the indivi- 
dual nlioelaiins them, it might, with 
some ri-ason, be argutil, that a member 
of parliament, hy the aei ejitance of a 
military eoniinis' ion, subjects bimself, m I 
all respects, to rluitiperafion of the mi- j 
litarv law, and renounecs his priv ilege of ; 
freedom from personal arrest; as every ' 
person is eompeteiit to renounce a be- ' 
lietit grunted in favour of biiiiself. Diit ; 
the privili'ges of parliament belong to i 
the parliament as a body, and their dig- 
nity and independonce, being interested 1 
in maintaining them inviolate, it would i 
theiiee seem to follow, that no inilivi- j 
dual mrinbiT lias a ngiit to renounce ' 
any of those privileges, vvitliour consent i 
of the whole body of wli'ieli lie is a part. | 
Oeneral utility, however, demands, that • 
the OKlinaiy course of jusliee should 's 
not he impeded in the proseeutioii of ( 
crimes; and therefore it is an uiiiler- j 
stood point of law', that the piiviiege j 
of parliament does not prirteet from j 
arrests in cases of treason, felony, or ■ 
breach i;f tlie {leace. With respect to j 
luiUtary ciioics; the same political e:&- ! 


I: pediencv ilenianJs, that the course of 
I lustiee should not be ohstructed : but 
1 as the l.iw has not expressly warranted 
! the biUipcnsion of pailiameiitary priv’i- 
I lege, in such cases^ the safest course 
seems to be, tlia^ pieviously to the ar- 
rest of any nicnibcr, in order to try him 
for a niKitary crime, notice should be 
given to the house of which he is a 
I iiu'iiibeiy with a ictpieit, that, for the 
I sake of public pi.-t ire, liiey shoiihl coii- 
1 sent to u iiouncc llie piivilege in that 
j instance, m s«) far as the bod) of par- 
i liament is conerrned; as tbc individual 
lurmbcT is understood to have re- 
iioutiLed it for himsC'lf, by ilie accep- 
tance of a military eoininission.” 

The method winch is here proposed, 
though perfectly etuisonant to the usual 
proceedings in civil cases, anil full of 
licferencc to the legislaliv e body of the 
country, would be attendid with iniiu- 
merablr inconvtincnciesin inllirary mat- 
ters. "j’lie Miviix* would lii: exposed to 
! perpetual interruptions, must especially 
as It wmdd he neccssarv to make a mo- 
tion m pai liament, every lime it should 
he (bund cxpeiliunl to put a privilegi d 
oHicer in ancst. The learned advocate 
besides, did nul probably recollect, that 
the most active peiiod of military ser- 
vice m I'nglanil, except in cases of ac- 
tual invasion, or insuri cction, ix'ciirs at 
a time when parliament is not sitting; so 
that tlic very olivet, for which lie con- 
lend.*', would he lo'st by the eourse of 
justice bcnig coiuulriabl) impeded. It 
must be manifest to eveiy thinking 
man, that nnlitaiy set vice is of such a 
prompt imperious nature, as not to bear 
llie most tiitling siL-peusion, or inter- 
niptiou, in the exercise of its duties. 
Thon^gh, ill one sense, the military bo 
subject to the civil power, according 
to the principles of the Ounstitutioii, 
in eveiy other it ought to be paramount 
to extianeous aurhority; and one sim- 
ple ipiestioii would shew the impolicy 
not to ^*ay the ubsiirility of such an iii- 
teiruplion. A member of parliament, 
who claims his privilege whilst he is an 
otficer, IS, in tact, like the man who 
would, but cunnut, serve two masters 
at once. 

To MJSTAIN. yTo sustain is to aid, 
succour, or support, any body of men 
111 action, or defence. 

bt ’l J.Lll unJ I'ic/imf/er may be con- 
sidered as SYiiouimuus termt^ os far as 

they 
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rt Ijito Id militarv inattcrs ; rno.^t 
cs|K‘<'iallv wlit n an ai my ]!i> encamped, 
or rather take's tile lieid. A -iitli'r ma\ 
be eon&ideri d as one ivlm follows the 
eaiiip, and 'telU all |(Hi'-Df pi(;\iMnn> 
to ilie soldier''. I'l'iereau' al;|D sutleis 
in ;:arri^<»n towns, wlm sei\e the sul- 
di,ei\, and me Mii>|iet to iniina^’ regu- 
lations. 

Amoiiir the rreii' h, areordimr to the 
preM iii I -laldjshinent of their aripy. a 
sutler is a soldier or nif*. nor <*teeer, who 
isanthoii-id to lo|!iiVv he.id^juaiti'is, j 
, and to he eonstanll\ \\lili the eoips to 
•r\hi( ii he is attached, lie i-* pu in. in d 
to "ell tiu iKces'.aries of lile to tin sol- 
iheis, jiihI, miiier cjitain rc"tiieiion", 
to deal 111 wines ai:d spnitnoa" li'jnoi". 

’J ilt- sulh I's are leMallv eliosui lio.n 
the reiiiii.eiits to w hii h I hey heloiie, ann 
ai c'^nhoi diiMte to I lie ipi.n ti r-inastei 
alter ihi v hau' hteii aj poiimd hy the 
ie|.nn( nt.d eoinnwitie, oi eoim< il ol‘ ad- 
ministration. 'IIk \ ri'f(i\e a Ijm ikv 
C' li.'ilihnu; th( m to sill and hii\,whi(li h- 
C(-ii(einnsl lie appiov id <'f in (in. < !nef 
of the I tat iiMjor or st.ilf ut the ilni- 
sion, ill wIikIi lla ei/i'ps i'> slalioned, oi 
under w lii< h ir acts, 

'I’hc sutlers, attemlinii head-(|uartcis, 
m e hcoii-i d l>y the ((iiai tei-masli. r *:( iie- 
i.d. Ill oidei to (hsiingnisli tin m tioin 
adveiiniioiis timelleis (u pedhiis, \e. 

It is wisely ree .imnendMl l)\ L'.nil 'i'lni- 
h.uilt, (aiiilior oi a ti«ati"e noon ihi' 
clmii s 111' Jill < t.iL ni!!|or, or geiieial 
stall I, lliat till \ should ha\i a parii- 
ciilai nuinliir, wln< h is to hi' < nura\(d 
n[ion a tin |itale, and eoiisianilv worn 
by them, ,as a mnk of linn In iiiL* 
lieoiiseil h\ the (jiiai li 1 -maf'U. 1 ‘leinsal. 

\\ lien an Ml my moM-s, tin ; 

eompaiiN the hai:!_M':t. As man\^iir- 
anlari^Kh iiuisl nalmailN glow eiit ol 
this necessar;» evil, tlie eoiiduet ol but- 
lers ouiihr, at all timts, to he nairowly 
watched, and scveie |•tnahlCslo bean- 
iionncod, m general oider.s, for every m- 
sianec of miiawfnl depridalioii among 
the iiihahitaiits, m of uisordirm their 
Lootli!:. It is tiie dnt\ oi' the pii|iic*r, 
at night, to be pailn ularly watchful on 
this ground. 

SI 1 lJtI> A maimer of sewing 
or stiK'hmg, parlic'^larly of stilcliiiig 
wounds. 

S\VAl.LO\VS-/«//. Ill fortitiratioii, 
Vi oul-vvurk, dilVcniig Uoin u single 


ti naille, as its side'* are not paiallel, 
like iho-e of a teiiaillc; hut if pio- 
longed, would mei t and form an angle 
on ilie middle of the curtain; and itij 
he id, or fioiil, eomposcil of faces, form- 
mg a 1 i-cnt( ring ainjie. riiis work is 
exliiiorflinarilv will llaiikcd, and de- 
fend' li hv the w.'iks of the place, 
which dis( o\er all the h ngtii of its lonj; 

sldei,, \c. 

S\N AaLAI I I'S, I, (if. I'agan gods or 

ideh. 

SWA^i!’. S.cAIvnir. 

* S\A \A , liie ■'V aij III svicep of a 
weapon. 4 al.t\ii'. pic,M», a-, uulit.ii/ 
swav. • 

S\\ ]\W-I>in„ of :i wa-oii, that 
v'.hith is tiM'd on tin lend pait of' tini 
foil' gn'.le, :imi omli i ihc imni 

pole, w hn 11 ' iiecs i poii il. 

•'sW r.l "1*1 A Will w lili h 1» ])C- 

I'ldiailv atlachtil to one ol ilie sietions, 
or ehuiMs, 111 ihe Aunhs of W.u, 
iiamelv, the 'Mlh., llci.ce Snupin^ 
( 7 a //VC. 

SwijriN/; iltth /•/• N, (//!(//. This 
eompu livii'ive i lansi' states, that all 
einiKs, not (a|ntiil, and all di'oiders 
smd IK gill ts, winch oiiici IS and boidu rs 
may hi' gniU} o'‘, lo the preindiee of 
good oidci and mililai;. disi'ijilinc, 
tliongli not specified m ai;\ oi' the foj*l'- 
going 1 nil s ami aiiiclcs, ;;ii Oi la taivcii 
cogni/ance ol h\ .i ijeMoi;,!. oi ii L'lnt^'ii- 
t.il, /‘oiii l-liMi i lal, .it > Oil!:, Li ( 1,1 nil- 
(iiri'aiid ih 'jM-i of ihi olunii', and t(l 
he |iii hslied .it tin ir djs« ii tloii. 

'I Ills wisely claica "i rvc'i as 

a < hii I. to the pill M V iMcl, s and lO.ii r- 
fii'jes, \. Im )i aie soon Mw.e-, 1 1 oi li d to 
b\ men w ho III e not ih'i soldieis. 

Il fnoiienlly hiippin-, men among 
olm IT", ih.'ii the si I V , is mill and 
eiiihaii.is-i i| h\ llie iiiL'i iil\ ol iviiMve 
icliaiami", wlio think t 4 '.' v aie swli', 

1 provided ih/y do not glaiiiiLlv lians- 
giess bpiiila; luhb iimi ji jnl.ilioiis. 
AnotiRi advanlatc is hi- ( wi *0 dr i n cd 
from this cl.iO'C ■ It ciiabli - ona / 1 s, at 
a couri-mai lia^ in fjo/ '> win le the rd- 
fi'iiei la mamlestly leit hut cannot be 
hioiighi imiUr'any s|,Mnie .ni^Ie, to 
dojiisiire to the srivire, i>', pnij shnig 
the cic Imrjueiit under an miiisputahio 
cliiiisp. • 

•SWI M MlXfl. In adrliiioii to w'hat 
we have oileied under llic inticle Xata- 
\ Uui^ 
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the l‘ullo\vin«r iuitlienticuled fiwth 
Caiitior hr iK rtiicil '-n|t( liliioiis. 

Ill U.»7, (wlirii (iemrai Keith re- 
trcaieil anr ot' ll.iiieiiuii;, iiui'ini; tin' 
Aiistri.'ui II s <ir Iri-eoi ji-*, v\!i:ch 

itK'OMlIIHxh d tilC IIKjVCIMCMlS t}\‘ (till' 

t)'oo[)s 111 tlic'ir march, t!:< ic :t p:ii- 
tv of ('-routs, v\lif> (witli iiiori; i oiiru<^e 
til III [)ruiiri)r-(\ piittiMw; llu'ir unii^ in 
llircc siii.'ill hd.itS; (iiuw tli<Mn*>c!\( s iii> 
to the lilhe, iifur Istii-, and suam 
across that iivc'r, in oidcr to intoMepl 
n small IjoiK ol' |*i iissiaiis vJn> wire 
rsi'ortiiiL' till* I'.ieL'Uiir. 'I7h: Lt/‘c of 
Oii'^turiis Vol. 11. p;iM*’ '2<l t. 

/•'Ad'o/.s (■!'. I. C(if\. !<>. Ih‘ 

lu’ Mililtiri, speaks m llic’ follov. mtr 
ferm- m 'ipn tini', the f»i r> ^^lly of Iia\ jiil' 
stdiln I s II K to swim. — ij 

iK ii .s ./,( iisHur'j o ' 
tifioihln' /t ill ( oio/isn / (■ ; ntui 

fun,! fionhinis si.vi'/'t." jiunt'nm trini,\t un- 
f {j\ sc//, cf >< / /;/^. /////■//.<, nutavi' 

• oiiilur t) < utii'oh > f^,i ( » Su jtf /•<’- 
y >» nuhi i't ! /{ft so/< /;/ ci- 

tinttan' i/ i:inoni>itiu t^on so- 

hhu iih sv / <!n(in oh //iws </iy/y/s, 

tU^i'nmrn iucunU • Khtujur liouonu 
it/icc.s, <fin>s ht’ htiht if ( of/l niftuta /u- 
ruuhty nil oomr'P i < t hohta? is i j iitln / unf 
«c/t ;//,('./ '/ly )/(,// Lh/W/.7,//,\ icmum i\/hcn 
tliU^i'iuiif: in {fuo j((, i of CJ<r- 

i'tfium nhnonnn^ .s//.''fOv I'nlrrn nniiu 
tiila t‘nf^ itc h/sstf uifi/it i/i ii>/snSy nufnmii 
iuhoi c (ft'/hon n /. Ai/'t \n/nnf onfi m yx- 
Si’i/ K'f t</nifr>:^ i(y//r»s, ml 

ini*(iinluin i \'U\i{ fit / ioni>>/o fn .:/ 1 f nc 
tfoitf tniju in ct im nn h,f^ 

ti'i/i'at, l*a_ue 10, I'.dilio Lniidum lia- 
ti.voriiiii. 

** I ai i v soiinj; m.m oiijhl to he prar- 
li^ed in the ail of sw.iuminz, dmiivj; 
the simimei months; tor t lien* arc not 
uhs.iss hin!m> iioily to iios.s risers 
njAOii; hut an sirniy, nhrtlirr stalioimr> 
4‘r ino\inL% is often under the luvessiiy 
of swiniiniii'j:. Siiddyii iiniiidatioiis iVe- 
«|ueiulY happen, throMi;li a heasy fail 
oi* rain or snow; and a ssantol' knuw- 
ill snimmiiiL', not’ only exposes 
the i<!:norant man tv) iiiunincnt tlanjitr 
from Vl'e enemy, hut also tiom the 
waters tliemselses. On tliis aeeonnt, 
the old ilom.iiis (ulio, from the cxpc' 
rit'iicc of bd many wais, and such con- 
tinued dangers, had hoeoine perfect 
masters of tiie niiiiiar> art) hud their 
Avid of Aims near the bunks of llic 


rncr "J’ihcr; where the yoiuh of tha 
Capital, after having he*'ii practised 
wall arms, might vmi^Ii oiV the sw'eat 
•ind dust, anil get relieved from tlieir 
latigue hy the I'xticjse of swimming. 

Ii I’o not only proper and advantageous 
that loot soldieis, hnt also that the ea- 
. airy, ill?. I the horses rhcniselves, should 
he i.mght to ^v^im, lest, in eases of ne- 
ec^sily, s’liiiii'thmg ha/ardous should 
liappsMi tithe inexpert.” 

In addition to tliH I'stablishod ati- 
ihoriiv, we tliinh ir liglit to give th« 
follow Mig pai iienlais out of a smail 
(laet lately piihhslu'd, and attrihnteii 
to the eelehraleil l)r. I’lanklin. 

“ 1. 'I'hat thoii ji the legs, arms, and 
head, of a liimian hemg solid 

part*', ar<- ■Npeeitieallv s«mictlilng heavier 
than iredi water. \et tiie liimk, pmli- 
't iilailv tive uppv r part, fiom its hollhw- 
iies-, l^ M) nini‘li ii'jlih i- than water, an 
th.it tile whole ol the hodv, taken to- 
gctla r, js lo«) liiihi to "ink wholly under 
w.iter, lint soim part will remain ahovi 
imtii the lungs ht come fil! 'd with water; 
whieh happi'iis from iluiwlng water into 
them instead of air, when a person, iii 
ilie flight, .itt( mpts iireiohing while the 
moiitii and nostrils are under water. 

*• 'That llu li"') and arms aie spe- 
eifieally liglitei ilian salt-water, and 
will bi‘ supported liy it, so that a liu- 
m;m liodv would not sink in salt-water, 
tliongh tlie lung> wne tilled as ahove, 
hut ironi the gie.iier spt odie gravity of 
j the lietul. 

: “ .‘h 'I'.h It theri'ficT fi person throw- 

im/ )mii"i it* on In^ h.iek in salt-water^ 
and extemling hi-^ ariiK, may easily lio 
so as to keet) Ins inouili and nostriU 
iVee for hreathing; and, by a small ino- 
I tion wf Ins hand", may pi event lurinng^ 

I if he vlnndd perceive any tendenej 
I to it. 

1 4. 'riiat in fresh water, if a man 

! throws himself uii his hack, near the 
i Mirlaee, he eaiiiiot long continue in 
j th.it situation, but by proper action of 
1 his htmds, on the water. If he uses no 
I such uclioii, tile legs and lower part of 
j tlie body will gradually sink till lie 
|: comes into an ii[)righl position, in which 
he will continue suspended, the hollow 
• l of the breast kee^iiiig the liead upper- 
I most. 

j 5 . But if in this crert position, tlit. 
L liead is kept upright the shoul- 

H d^S| 
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flers, as wlu-n \\t‘ >iaM(l on the »r‘.unkl, 
the unmoision u‘11, hv l!io u.i^hc of 
thiit pui r of the 1 k:u 1 that i . o.il of 
above rbe inoulii aiul 
trils, peiiuips a lifiA'' aljovc liio c^is 1 
so that a man caimot ioi'); t\tnaiii mis- 
pemU’d in water witii hia hcadgiu that * 

pnMtiiJii. I 

“ ti. I hf Ixiil v eoniiiinini: sn'<>pt‘U«h d i 
HS belbie, and npuiilit, if tlie head be j 
leaiRci fjLiile bach, mi that the* fiee 
looks upward^, all tlie Ijael. part of llie 
lu-ad beiiii, then inider v. atir, ami it*' 
weuliL ODiinOtpi^ .niv in a i;ri’a'„ ineasnro 
snppiati'd b\ ii, ilie late vvill U'luam 
above Wilier <j nri IVee for bn iilliin:.!, 
will riM* .HI meli li<' h{ r everv iti'^pn.i- ; 
lion, and sii'k a mm h (vci v evpir.i- 
tion, 1ml nevi j- so low as tlait ihc water 
mav come (iver liie inm.lh. , 

“7. li’ ili.'ulbre a per>on, miae- 
rjnainUd wiiii swimmiin.', and fidlitiy 
:ic( uiefO'iilv inlo M»c ua»ei', could have 
])re‘'e:;e<> of mind sialieient to a' oid 
SU ui^ilini; and pinn'iioi:, ;*«al to lei the 
bodv tabc* llii> n.iti.ia! pomfion, ia I 
ini}iht eoiitiniie loiij; -^aie lr«»in lirown- 
ilig, rdl pejh.ip'' help would lanne. Foi 
a>i to tile elnalh', (heir a<idiiion‘ai 
wi'i^ht while innm i>ed is vei viiRon- 
siclei.dile, ihi* waUr sn])poilin<; it; i 
thoiiLdi when he comes out of the 
water, he would lind tin iii very licavy 
indeed. 

“ Hnt, as I siiil bclfire, I would not 
advi-'C yon, or au> one, to depend on 
having this p^ stnie of mind on sin h 
an oecasKiii, huL h\irn fairly to swim; 
as f wi>h all men were tauglit to do in 
iheir vouih; iliey would, on many oc- 
rnnences, be the safer for havin*: that 
sivill, and, (111 in.iny iiioro, the liappitM', 
as freer from painful appreheiisiotis of 
danger; to sa) nothing of the onjoy- 
inent in so delightful and wliolesomt an 
f\eix-i>e. Soldiers parlienlarly should, 
incthin^s, nil be taught to swim; it 
might lie of fretpient use eiilier in sui- 
pn/mg an enemy, or saving themselves. 
And if 1 had now boys to educate, 1 
should prefer tlio&c schools (other 
things being eipial) where an o|r[ioitii- 
iiity was atlurded, for acquiring so ad- 
vantageous an art, whicli, once learnt, 
is never forgotten. • 

To 8\VlNl)l.li, (escroqver^ Fr.) a 
cant word, sigaifving to cheat; to im- 
pose upou the credulity of* uiankincl, 


and tlieieh} defiaud the uiivv:#* y, by 
faUe pielenees, fictitiuU'> «^^llmplloU‘^, 
vN:e. 'I bis criminal and umiMiilv piac- 
lit e id'll n time> proves ‘•m-i'i '.stnl under 
the ‘iJiib of .1 iinlilaiv d'ts*, and cha- 
raett-r, ai-d sometnm. muler that ol 
holy oniii'-. — I'lit' iicoids of Itow- 
stred aie liiUd with pscu.loi^nKijors', 
e.ipliiin-'. parson-, \e. 

SWIN , i’r.)a sharper; 

acbi'a*. I liH woul 1 - I \ nifutlv taken 
fi'iin ll;e ( lerm.ni S h-i r, wlmh, 
W*t’ pK ‘'nni(', co.M' i I rnm Sr/ifi im/i i, 
Ciddiiu— uj iIk.mj'w ; Liddv p.iti’. Sec 
J. J. ff< uhtit Ls ui'J Orrotaii 

]}i\ hoirini^ put I!, pn'.'c ini'. With 
le, fnjvievei. it sjimmIjcs a pci son win) 
IS in nc iImu llnmy'it 'i ss or Liiddy. U c 
ai!i\ »o iIk' term the eharacLer of pie- 
\ni dilated rinposiiinn; so ilr.it a swind- 
ler eon.v - nndci* the cnmfnal code, and 
mav he pio-ei nil d aei oidingiv. Swiiid- 
Icis almosi .dwiivs as-mni a nnlitsiry 
n'lmc. I'l'h'ij.s aimv might, in 

*>i>me be ;<-ri'(d from tlie^e 

///»/( /(to / ■», ui'ie It onliiid, lliat no 
oilu cr -li.dl :tp[>ear wiili :niv military 
budge imle-s In* bi* 1 1 ginient.div diess- 
id; and that when so di'(‘s-ed, he shnil 
liavi' the mnnber ol his regiiiumi mark- 
I (d upon ll.e Imlton of Ids liat, iVe. ^ 

S\VI\(j-/rrc of a wagon. 'Ihe hnr 
placed aerosft (he foil guide, to which 
the tiaees are fastened. 

SNVJIM*’, ( li(i>>cnt(\ Tr.) an engine 
wldeh is n-ed to draw up wati-'i ; also 
that part of a drawhiidge* on whiuii it. 
IS swung: it Iikivv^j serves to throw 
grenadf'^. 

SWINT.b, (Pirulti., Ti.) a small 
piece of oidn-.iiiie whuh linns on a 
piv ol or sw n el. 

[ Swiviis, f Totn nitjuct'i dr fir, Fr.) 
comnioidif cttUrtl Lnnjt ntid Stt ixr!^ tnitl 
it nurd and Sft i'»'t I \ two non rings sfl- 
taeiied to a mus(|iiet, through winch 
the slmg passes. ^ 

S\V(>Ivl), a weapon used <iih<‘r in 
eiitlmg, or tliuistmg. 'lln; iiiiial wea- 
pon of fights liand to hand. It also 
sigidlles, liguripivelv, desinictioii by 
war; as by fire and sword; a fin tf d 
stijif', I'r. 

/irwr/ Swonn, an origiir^I vvrapnii of 
Scotland : jt is sonietmii n calU d a JJm k 
Sword, as iiaviiig but one edge: it ia 
busket-h.'indlcd, and three feet two 
inches long. 

if \ 2 Pt'^uluv 
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Ki'lfdfutloa .S\w»iii), ( Dfu'i’ ironlini- lu-r il, ‘nIi )iilil Ik' of Uu* hiiiall swcinl 
rinuu, I'l.; iisv\(mi1 wIikIm'i onit'ic.'l lo Uiul, u iill> )f*uj; lo dn’-") llie li'ad- 

l»c v\om l;\ nijicc ri till <ni|j:lioiit tlu' Hi I- in * \'i-. aiifl <-\U tJiicly portal)lc‘. 

tiili stt'K-c. I'lii. jj! irc or siifh «i I N iriii«i thi'> ‘>iil ;< ••lioii, wo shall 

f5u<Jid, Wi.'h .1 sjniii^l shell and i ni- iiol hi- (*«)ijii.iiliet*‘d wiu ii we ''Jiy, that 

Lo-'^ed hi. id'*, amiMiiits to t hii’e unlne.is. e\<'i\' oJlft'er oii!:hi, lo Know lla- iisC of 

'Iheswoi!, w hieh IS w'»)i n l>y li: .rib'll Ins “woril. I‘eili.ips it may not ho 

oinCeis, iiM\ he |iro|)i-i ly calk-d a lon^i; 1 ihoniihl e\lia\aL.ini lo in-ono-i' a linitl- 
rnl and linii"!. — It is a ni 'nil'esl innla- |' (»1 i-...ii..lioii iii wliat w.is so m nei.iliy 
lion ol' the .\nslii.ni sword, and has 1 |*i..ji’.'ed in Tranee. Vv e im-an ihe ap- 
Ik-i-u inli»)(lu< e<l liiis w.ir. It is nut, pfanfau nt of a ii-nt n'i;-inasier, or drilU 
liowe\er, so (anveiiii nt!v n-id hv ns as sw a ii--’e..tn, I'or e'li} eoinpaiiv of ^nx- 
it Is hv ihe An'tri-m •. — 'ITe lallpi h-n... ;j nadu-.s in tho ‘■tuiie, who should ho 
it;;nt<-<I roniul I'nir waisis, so that it ar.iudwilh s.dj.i^, or l’o^xI <‘nL and* 
liaiiL's, without any oniharrassnuM‘l tii 1| thrn-fs. \\ ith icsjieci to the olix eis of^ 
the; weari-r, close to the IVlY hip or * the Hrili^-h army, foimnoii seii'-e ilic fates 

tliij;!!; wheieas with ii^, it Is siepeiided I tin- pn>j‘i n i n ot llieir hoiii^ skihed m the 

in an uw-Kwai'd diagonal in. tuner from a | art of ii-ni mi:. 

rross l)(-'lt over tlie loms, and is s( areelv j l^nsihna of the SwoiM) at (/j/en ()?'- 

visible ill trout, o\( ept oec .isionally, 'rf(j. W hen an o|]'.i“t'r slands or maieh- 

when it is (h'aw'ii, or i- els hi-lwe^-n the > e-* \'s!ow' inin ),m i‘n»ni of his (ompany, 

ollieer^ Irjis, and somelinies itips him > t\e. the poM'ion •>!’ the sword is diaiio- 
lip, w'lu n olV duty. WiM onld i-M‘nij>llfy \ nalauo-'s ilu- ehisi. At close order, 
onr ideas upon tias snhpet h\ \aiions j or wiu n ihe o'i eer is on the Hank of 
JvnowM oeeni K nees, such as the sword j Ins eomj .uiN, iS:e. (and maielu s - ipiu k 
lieinj; snspende<l so inueh mil •'of ihe | lime) I'm' hilt is close- lo tiu‘ ii*:lit 

f!;iasp of the wi’arei, that hisii;ihl ImiuI , tlnuh, ami the hladi- in llu- hollow of 

has appeared lo lun after Ihe hilt, ! the i n^hl shoulder. Vv iu n nionnti d, lu'. 

hieli h.is as eoiislaiillv evaded Its leai h | can ios it dia^on.dlY amoss the hiidlc 
hythelel'l sid(> heaiinn it oil, in pitipoi- h.nid. 

lion as tin' injit tiirmd lowaids it - hv { W lu n tioops or s(|nadronrt of cavah-y 
nllieers heiiiL' ridiKiil to the nt(X-s.sifv 'aihaiwe. — In the walk, the sword is 
of appiyiinj: lo tlieir seipMiils, i\e. to '(.mud with the hlade rcstini: on llie 
cliaw' ilieir swortls; hut it is not our j pyjii arm, in llie trot and irallop, the 
-wish to turn anv ii'_inlalion into ihIi- ' in^ht hand nms^hi- iti-adied on tin- n!;ht 
rule. — It Is, however, onr dutv, and l!»i::li, the point of the swoid rather m- 
llie ihitv of all men vnIio write for tin- i! ehinu-j; torwaid; ami in thc charge, tlie 
|vnhh(', to point f.'ai praeiieal meonvi-- i hand i- lilud, and llie sword ise.ariied 
ineneies, \e. IVrhaps it mav not he j rather forward, and erosswavs in fiont 
ihou^hl sn))ei lliioiis on lids oeeasion to j of llie head, with the ed<;e outwards, 
remark, that the sword oiis;ht not to j ( Porte cin't\ Tr.) one 

1)1- eoiisidered as a me'e weapon of of- •{ who wears a swoid. It also sij^iiilles a 
fem e or defence m an olneer’*! hand : ! piihvic oll'u or, 

for niilesN that ollieer slinnld he sm«:ly j Sworu-^'' //, (B()iuirie7\ Fr.) ■•a belt 
t^Ufiafiod, wliieh scarcely ever happens iiiaiie of leather, th.it haiiiis over the 
upon service, the very iinlion of per- ii^hl shonhler of an nllieer, iiy which 
&onal safi'ty will lake his mind oil* the j his swoid is suspe-nded on the left bide, 
superior duly of atlendm*: to his men. j W lu n the swoid i> suspended from a 
Ollieei’s, in f.iet, shonlij always hear in . hell round the waist, the French use 
iinnd, lliat they aie cardinal points i the word 

which direct otiieis. 'riicir whole at- Svv()iu>r«//(’7*, f Fuzirtoeur, Fr.) one 
teiiiKF.; shonlil eoiiser|iieiitiy he paid lo who makes swoids. 
ihf'ir men, and not tiu; slii^htesr idea Jrwvoiinrn, nirt w ith a '■wonl. 

must intcft'ere witli respect to them- ^5^vol^l)-A'lm/, ( j^otuf z/V/ur, Fr.) a 

pelves. We are therefore eonvinced, i rihand tud to ilu^ hilt of a sword, 
with due ileferenee to the snpeiior judg- | Swoii n-/»//t>^ aceordiiiii to the rrgn- 
ment of others, that the swords of in- | lation; 'I’his knot is iv.mie of crhiisoii 
fauiry uilict'rs, and of the s»tuil’ in gc- I and gold, and is now sold for ten shil- 
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liii'i;'! suul Tlic •'ii&ii aii<i 1 Ia iliplDiiialK' porM>us, lor tlie 

i>\\« nil- Loot aiiiouiil lu pui p«i'.«* of can > mj; on a secret corrc- 

1(K, (>'/. spoini'. lire. 

S\' fan- L/cc, ( 1 ft Iah (lu jiht'i T’orl, .^VK I l>, or unities mourunSy 1 m*.— ^ 
Fr.) \\ Ik ii a iliuli:: cn:' iiccd, with- quick-'.aml*'. 

not a line icuanl lain; jiliil to NY'-'I’I-iM, (Syslu/i<^ I’r.'t a scliOiiMf 

hlis'K’ti lilies and ioii''0 it is ‘■.liii w liu li n iliiei s inaiu iliiifs inre^iil.irilc- 

*to he laineil h\ ‘v O/ i*r hv llit pciiden e, o*’ TlcM'onf is 
\\ ill nt' t.'ie si ion :i sf. ru 'jiie:it!\ iipplii d to sonu* partii'idiir 

i )- M \\,(, //.e.; JVpr'c, Fj .j ' UIimI** et' jhlllejM i^mi; Il)en Lu 

'J ills wend was romeriv asul M*;iiil\ nt iheui lor m.niii iivies and c\ olid ions, 
a "ni ill r, .i lijliliiii nnii. iJm nl |oe- ' llinee llic I ’rii'-'.ian s\stim, (lu* Aiis- 

s< ii it . ii ralh Mu aiis .1 p'-is iiic 'i'di fri.in -x -li-ia, iVe. 'I'lie Uidi s aiiil llt'- 

iii tl '• ;ii! «'i llfue, a j Ldd.s'inns, wluili I'avc hecii compiled* 

sw fidi^nain. '1 'Ik* I’leta !i ihe ti .iiis | .'iid pahfislu’d l‘\ aalhoiilv diiiiiu^ the 
Jii L'nnrAi\-\ /!/ 1 /e/i'/i . 'I lu inniit i j pn-t it sN^ir, and i on^isi alioosi, w holly 
I-. nioie iiniiiedMlcly app'ii i.l !« l.» a | olix.iails iioio ‘•‘.ddi rn, who wrote 
loan who v.eai.s ,i s\.,nd and pujin modji Ihii-sj.in laclics, coiisliintc the 
hiinsiir upon the < -icu i-*' id' ji : ili* • no!iiaj\ s\^remoi’ (iieat Ihir.nn, witJi 

l^tinr me. Ills a pi'soii I’hn rie«;:i<'’gls j H -jm t lo order and disi iphiu*. Al- 
feneai; schools, and olieii i^viii’^s*. tluni* li w (' sc^'i m, m ji^ns nist.mci*, to 
lniii-i!i in that ait. i imd nidih*<d (o .i l‘.iiei;,n power Jor 

Sw oi. n-/»Ao/< / , a ‘^ladicior; one wiio '! nn n'Mii' i Ii.ioLn’ ol niami iiv ri's and 
fc'iice s piihiii !v. a Molnfmiis, (‘ooinffoii pistue to (he llri- 

\\’\\ a dirty, im*m, urn -I ti* h i hai a('l< r de oi.nids, that we slioidd 


M'linu iK'alum, tliat soiutouis lin.o^ 
its wa\ iMto till aiiiiN, and ts to tin 
I'ai ol .1 snp( 1 KM ohi( 1 1 , loi I hn jMi! jioso 
ol' 11 no. 1 'll in; nu thn ;.nifd ojaM.’o, ‘a loeli 
hoiK'st valour and ojaai inatjli.u/il in.i*. 
liavi* oiitaiiK'd. 

SYIAT, IikL a lonu swoid. 

I'.l'l I. MnH,\ In I. the s\v(;i*d oh 
the kinudoin. ^ 

AIIJOI,, inannlitaiy snii^n, h'uLi*. 
lai'iy ii'unncnt in llui JJriti-Ii mivuc 
J ias its Ijadue. 

/<>. The ridi h inaKf 

Use id' this woici 111 the « nne nv.e 
they ap'ply tlnsn^inr. .•‘wnihole means 
with them, in a inilitai) j-cn-e, what 
b.ului* doe s w irh iis. 

S\ M M 1 VI IIA , ( Syni}/ f /vr, * Fr.) a 
wifril cleriied fioin the (inik. 'J’rnc 
s\ iiiiiit'lrN consi^i^ m a dm propoiiion, 
or in the relation oi' ((jiialitv in tiu 
hiiuht, Icnuthf and hii' idth ot tIu part'>, 
which are i'ef(!iired to ni.ike a In .iiiid'id 
whole, or in an imil'>no;!> of »iie pail 
with icsofft to the w'liole. 

SVMKXTilJVl'M’ In/., (b Ini I r, .S{f/n- 
puthiqiiCj Fr.j 11 Suit ul ink wlnili is 


meifiion a i irein'i''iani e whicli^is not 
.la.illv rico!lM‘te<l, lint whicll we 
h.ive tioiii too nood aulhoiits to lea\e 
nnnoiici*d. We Im\ e hi‘ard it coniiilently 
a^ e.leil, ‘liat the system v.Inch Fri-deiic 
lilt (iicatol ihif-ia In'oiadit inti^iini- 
\4’isd notice, was that v\liiih was piac- 
ti-'id l)V the Ihitisii Hoops imd^r the 
l)’d‘ of M.irlhoroi'uli ; and that the 
t/i’innins, will) wlioin wi* were in alli- 
ance, adopted nio'>t (d lheir rnanu-in len 
tVoni iis. We u,i'‘ the Tact as .slalcd lo 
us fioni tin* hi st^nt iioril \ . 

d/Ji/fO // S\ Ml M, specdlc rules and 
reuniations lor the >'nmenl of an 
aim\ in the liidd, or in ipiaiUrs, 

’'o Nil MS, (Si/\lit/n\y Fr.) in lortilica- 
tion, a parliciilar anan;i;( inent oi ilis- 
position of the ditlercnl jiarts whicll 
composi* the circiniil’erf nce of a Town 
or loi tilled plaec, according lo theoii- 
einal idea oi ^mention of an en;>inc(^r. 
I lie s\ Stems Jiest kiiowni under this 
head, and ^lost I'oliowed, aic those of 
X'anhan, (aaiiorn, De V'liie, 

See Fou'm ^CAiio*N. 
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a siibfcmncoiis niTa!i"C’mriit in 

1 iniMinn; called t'lom its rc- 
SCiuliJaricc to tliiit Icltcr. Sre 'I'l , /'/*. 
TAIJAC, /'V. Loliac ('(>. Dm ini' du* 

inoiian'hv of Kraiu c t^uMf was a .s|u - 
cifn' allow anro in:id(‘ nt ioIj.hto to tlit 
ca\idry and irl}ant^^, nlicn I licv were* in 
rail)]), ijUtirtiTs, or i^iirrison. 'I’la vvM'ie 
lilvt;wjs<‘ sa|)[iliM| by tla* rapi.oii^i of 
troops or <’nmpanit», will) a I’crtaio 
qoanlilv ol tins \ .ilu:ioU‘ lent', winlst on 
tliom-nrU lro»’>> one proxiiicc, ortpuiitei*, 
to anotla'i*. Vx- wash the baiix’ pia<*tu\- 
pr<'vuik'd in th'is eonolry, <'sp(M*ially 
wh< M sohlieri* aio oncaoipc d at tlu'clost* 
nt' (lu* yeai, lie tiiu lv in h.irrac'ks^ or do 
prison dntv. 

*^1' A I h V I { J ), ? <•/)/ /e frt/rwe^y Tr. a 

TjVHICUD, J In ralirs coar; alio a 
»liovt, jju'ki't wiliiouL sh*('\('s. 

'rAflKll, a small drum. See T\- 

DOI'K. 

'rAHIiTi. In military alTairs, a kind 
of r^ii^ister to st«t down iIk- ihnu osions of 
Ciirritij'i's for jimis, inort iis, also 

for tltf’ jiracticv; of arijllciv, charj^cs of 
nfnu's, <\e. 

'lAai.r, in liloratnro, an index, a re- 
pertory, at tin* hejjimiiMLi, or end, of a ' 
book, to (ill ! et llie reader to any })assage I 
in it. *• I 

Croirjit'fl T \i)T,r, in Jirchitcelnre, one j 
xvhieh is covered with a (’ornire, and in 
whieli is cut a Imsso reiiexo; or a piece 
of hkek marble ineiuslrated for an in- 
scription. 

Hand 'FAiiLr, in arehiteetnre, an 
Cinhbssmt'nt in a frontispiece hir tlie 
piitliiii: an inseri])tion, or other urna- 
lueiit. in scuiptnrt'. 

Hitslivafnl Taiii.t, in arrhiterture, 
one winch is picked, whose surface ap- 
pears rouiih, as in eroltoc". 

The Rontid TAiii.n, a 4ablc to dis- 
tinuuish Aiilitarv merit, which was first 
invented by Khij; Arthur, wlio suc- 
ceeded his fadier, Uthcr Pendra^oii, 
Kmi' of the Urilons, xvho was brother 
to Aurelius Ambiosins, and lliird son of 
CottatAuUt^. Arthur wat> the U ll) King 


of r.iiiiland, from the departure of tha 
lloniaii'i, and was crowned about the 
ytar 

Ilavjhi; expelled tlic Saxons out of 
Kni;laiid, confjiK'ritl Norway, Scotland, 
and the iin'ati »t pint of i'l'ance, (where 
at Palis he was ciowncd) this monarclr 
ri turned to his native (onntry, and h\cd 
in so lin'.U leiiown, that man» Princes 
and Knii;iU‘<> ('ame iVoiii all |;arts to his 
court, to i;ive ])roof of their \aloiir in 
llue\eicis( of arms. (Ipoii tin-' hee'rect- 
e(t a fraternity of knights, which cor- 
sisted of iwcntx-huir, of whom he was 
the < liii f ; and for the acjiidiiin contro- 
\ersiis ahoiit precedency, he can ''od it 
round tahU* to he made, I'roni whence 
tlu'V weri' d( noininaiLil Kntiihls of’ ihc 
Round Tiiide, 'I’liis tahle, ai cordins; to 
tiadition, h.m'jsn])in the castle at Win- 
chester, wlieu they nsei) to meet, 'J'he 
Hum of ilioir meeting was at Whilsun- 
tixle. 

T \ lu r, f/cv* ofju A’/ s‘ /L‘»' iih'nu v ct prin* 
i'ipauCf Ti. me^s or table as dnecLed to 
be kept foi thj geniTal and other su- 
[lerior oil ci is of the old Fiencli army. 
During the inonarehy of bVanee, the 
priiH'ipal oihcer.s in the king’s seiwice 
were so liundsoniely provided for, that 
they were en.ihicd to keep a rcsjiccta- 
ble table, not only for llienisclves, but 
likewise lor the aecom moduli oil of so- 
\eral oilicers, to wluisc tiiiances it 
proved extremely beneficial. It i>. here 
proper 'to remark, that certain allow- 
ances were made to geiieial olhcers'for 
ibis express purpose ; and in other in- 
stances it was always understood, that 
a proportion of the oilicers, under their 
command, should uivariably have access 
to their table. This practice, indeed, 
prevails in the Britisli service, but not 
universally; neither is it incumbent 
upon the generals of districts, to 
j provide a table. No allow anc'' is made 
to them on that head; but it is usually 
expccteil, and willi ihe exception of a 
very few instances, the custom is go- 
I neral. The old J'rench ri^gulation ex- 
* pressed^ 
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pressed, that all general ollict’rs, ti) whom 
allowaiiris wero made tor that spcciiie 
purpo^e, sliould keep tnhfe ourertc^ <»r 
0 [K’ii table, tor the coiivcmi iifc of Mu h 
ollleers as stood iiiiiu cd of aecommoda- 
tioii, ami who nii^ht repair i*o it witli- 
ont waiting for a daily imitation, or 
hcini: exposed to the j^allinj; Aipiice of 
ostentations folly. 

It has been observed by a French 
writer, that the custom of kt'epinj; an 
open t,d)le was pecuiiarly conj^enial to 
the character of the nation; and so lit- 
tle was there a lUH'essity of enjoiniii::^ 
it, that a ie;julutioii came not, limiting 
the expellees of the j;emTal olUei-rs, 
and strielly forhiddiii;; them to n''e ' 
sumptuous iitensllj., or to ru h le- i 
pasts. It was specilli “ illy stated, hy j 
order fif his Majesty, that no oHlecr, I 
wTiilst with the aimy, ^lionhl li.i\eaii\ j 
Otlu-r vessels or utensils in ‘.iher, he- j 
•ides spoons, forks, and }j;ob!ets; and i 
that all general othcers, or such as kept • 
opal table, should conjim* tl*( inselNt s ' 
to soup, plain hoiUd and roasted meat, j 
with vegetable's, and one or two side j 
dishes of lagout, <\’c. But they were i 
not, on any acemiiit, to have high sea- I 
ionc'd messes, \c. Their desert was to • 
consist of eheese, stewed pears or fruit | 
in ‘reason, without confecliouary, sii- ; 
gared hiscuits, \'c. The wlioh* to he ■' 
ierved up in loiniiioii plates and dishes, j 
J^)rcelain, china, aiRl <'i\''lal vessek'i, | 
were stiietly fiirbidden. 'I'liese re- 
ftriclioiis grew out of two very rational 
principles, vi/. to prevent uiimrcsNiry 
expciicc, and coiiseipu al em)»drrass- 
meiit, aixl to give those, vsho kept op<“n 
tables, a facility aii/1 convcnaiice in 
nskiiig guests to them. If any general, 
or other superior oHicer, prc^sunud 
to act contrary to this rcLUilaiioii. ami 
the transgression rearlud the. king’s ear, 
lie was ordeied to quit the armv, and to 
remain in a garrison town during the 
campaign. The only niilitary table 
which is regulated in Great Britain, is 
nt the Horse Guards; and that is charged 
ill the extraordinai ies of the army. \Ve 
have already sUL'jicstrd tlie iilcu of ex- 
tending the principle of messing, at i/ie 
puhiic expfncr, beyond the limits of the 
palace. Good ordi.r and discipline are 
intimately connected with a sy-stciii of 
messing. This truth liolils good with 
respect tu tlig buldier, aud regulation is j 


the consequence of its propriety. With 
regal il to the ollicers, it is well kiiovvii, 
tli.it in corps where tliey <lo not mess, 
perpetual bickerings among tlieiiisclvcs, 
ami occa'*u)n d oli«,iiieles to the service, 
occur. V. e rel “i* our re.ifJers to the 
6lh cilipcn et the It, ginu ntal Ghim- 
panion lor a I'ull d. •'Cushion of this im* 
portani N'lhjcct. 

'I’lie FiPiich re‘;ul.itiiin took place on 
the 1st of April iri>o, ami was again 
renewed, wirli adibiion.ii clauses, on the 
S^Otli of .lanu.ii’v, iril, on tlic ist of 
DeCeinlrt'i', 17l(», oii (in* I7lli ot Fe- , 
hriiaiy ami oi: tl'^’ dr!i of March 

17JJ7. '!’lie cuiioi.s aie leteru'd to a 
^VeI:e!l pnhlicalioii, InliUiled, llllimnu 
Mj//7co-. 

Beiiiie the aboliiion of tlie French 
mnnaieliy, it was usual for olhc<‘rs hc- 
lonj/iiig to i!ii> line in rfliat si i vice, to 
iii(“-s io:'(‘tl!er:iccordii5g (o tlieir several 
ranks; tin* (“oloni'l exi't'pled, who liad a 
private table to •vbx h lie oceasionally 
invited the oficers of tlie eorps. A ri^- 
gula# rosLi r was ki pt for this purpose. 
The iieuieiiaiit-eolom'l ami major uni- 
formly me* ^ed with the ca|)Lains; and 
till* dilien nt tables wt're generally eoiii- 
posed of right or ten ollicers, of tlie same 
rank. 'I'lu luMiienants- dined together; 
so did the sidi-lii iitenanls ; e.icli paying 
towards the im“Ss in prnjrirlion to the 
rereipi of daily sidi , f'ait i'. \VliT;ii an 
oincciyof iiidi pendi .ii iik ome or pi ivate 
foi tune, v^ i >iied to t'aii' bet l: r tban tbo>,e 
of Ins owai iinn.exli.iic’ sank, he was ut 
IiliiTtv to join { lu'^'Oju r l.ibk‘, or iiu-ss, 
Tins niotli"d of ims'-ing was eeitaiiiiy 
preferable tii the iiimk' adojyled aiiioiigsC 
u*'. But a nntnoil sidl more prt-l'er- 
able than litbfr mi:ilit be ilcvi^id. 

Tviu.r. te </<* I'aissiaUy Fr. 

a mess or table wbii-li v%.is n gnlarly 
provided at the kiiig/s e\|)eme, fop tilt 
superior eti’reis who serve d on boaid. 

'J’a HI r d7/e/< j I’r. an oidmary. 

Ttntr Taut r. vuvcrti\ IV. to keep 
open liouFC. 

TAnr.Kc/i sulUir^ TV. in arcliitectnrc, 
a tabic wliich^juts init of the facing of 
a wall, oi of a pi flcsl.il. m 

Tvule Fr. that vvliich in- 

stead of being saiianl i*i imlcntcd : iC 
is coiiiiiioidy adorned with a border. 

Taulc ftattente, Tr.’ See JtusTi- 
cateu Table. 

Talll ik marbfe^ Fr. a rnarllc la- 

blv. 
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lilf*. Duriiijr lJu; i[ioii;ucliy '»!•’ rnnuT, '| 'J’.Alll !, I'i Tnuftififia/rs, jiuMic re- 
llu-fc vNMi. U'o riMiiis, or )m I'jtiLc nons, k t'ord*! MMinii'i Roio.in.**, which 

wlin Ii wt , ("illul 'J):h/is(/r Mrirhrry ov . dt po'-iu (I iii thccipirol at IIomk', 
iiiiirijlc OIK- was that oF llie , hv the stxcr.il nciK’iai'.s, dec. wlio h.id 

COM ’fthic, and rlic Man cliuiiS'Ft*, or po- j mule tiiiiuijili.iiiL C'>ilnc>^. TIk^ck- 
lice, Ml' rraiK (•; and ihc ollu r lliat ' roid^. weic.w. il'.on in a sort of pio-au: 
wliM h i;aM' di i rh MIS for tlu' i^sneial I \<rst‘, haMiii^ m-ilht r ini asurc iioi e.i- 
clt-aiini' «;l llic l,jirsls, and llic piinf^- 1' dciicf. 'J'lic l'o!l/»w iij‘^ one was 
iii;; m 1 slaLiianI \..(lcrs. Tlicv me so il hilt'd hv ^\(‘il-kis (jlahiio — Fant/il ; 
called innii ilu mcdiii!; being; UM \ /mfuff pro^ft i dit )tiu linitin ft ^j^ioncii : he; 
roniul a /(uir imuhlt: taltfc, j| pours or upon; lie ])iils lo ilii;lit, 

'I’vni.i. dr 7t uiii<nij J i. an oialiumy, ' Ik* o\crlliioas the iireaUst lei;ioi!S, 
or lo which persona of dillcreiiL I TACllh'., Fr. propcily means job, 

Jiatjoiis and sirualiMUa ui life are ad- {i or a remdar rate for labour. Work- 
initled. 'I'luis .1 table, or nn’SS "here I nn n me thn> huedand paid by the day, 
iIk: oUieei" ol' diii'eieul eoips du v loi»e- ii or bv ihe hiiiiji. 

ther, niay he e.d;e»l a Tuhlv dr riunion. ,t 'rvc'ir also moans preninco, or husi- 
Vmh a' tins d<‘seitp!]ou niav also b** jj iicss, m a general acci'ptaiion of tho 
pl.ieed ihe table wlip li U kepi, tU the I term — as, Fr nrd la idrhr d'un o//i- 
expenee ol the pniiiie, I'orlhe mountiMi, | roe tir tnic dr dotuKr uti !)lt i unman e 
and disnn)unlejb olfu i .s ol his Ala- \ tids UrafC'i dr la inurinr. !(, is not tlA; 
jesiy\ life, ami Ibtit, g,ii.ir<ls. ! pniMiRi*, or linsiiu ss, of a land-oll'ir<*r, 

'rAlJlJ'iAr, /'/. A des(* ipilou, a i; to pubhshadielionarN,j)r \ocahular\, of 
catii!oi;m'. It lihcw is,* sii^.nlies a elnm- |i •'Ca terms.— ^ee Di'^rtnna pi t/innmiirc 
iu*y-pn<‘<*. ! of the new I’lench AJslilaiy Dic- 

'I'Alil Js'ri'h', /'V. a Hat ihm si, one, |1 liomux. 
which Is used lo com r the oiiiside of a 'I* \t'KI,R, thewoapon, orarrow, sIioL 
wall helougiiig to a leriaii', or the boi- ! I’lom a how, was so called hy the an- 
der ol a hasou, tve. j. in nl Welsh. 

'I’AIUdr.U, I'r. VpioM. Ulikewisi‘|! 'I'ACKLKS are more particularlf 
•Isijnifa's an onlsnle e.j\er made lor m- f used fa* small ropes i mining m pullies, 
iiauA''ur, or to puM ul any ihinii. fiom !. the belter le m.m.nie ail kinds of onl- 
beliig; (lainaeed by ihe weaihei. In llu' nane<‘. S’etli\. 

uld riAu’li iiruiv iIh’ keiile-diimis h.ul d TAl'Tir's, a v.tird ileii\ed from tin* 
lwi» of these aprons or eon is; one I' Ibi'ok, sn./iil vini; «M'der. T.u lies cmi- 
Uiado of damask or saini, <»n wlneli |; nj* .( k’lowledge of order, di'^posj- 
werc endiroldc'red the aims of the •; ii.ai, and i'ni ni.ilion, aecordiiic; to the 
kiuj:, or ol’ ihe lierny al to whom ihev ' i \i ;em y of eli'eiiin-l.meis, m w.uhk« 
bi'loiiged, and the otin r of hlac’k Ic ,i- ‘| opi lalioiin. 'flu s.' di ,j)t)>iuons are st> 
tber. ll Is also calU'd t'aldirr dt Fun- | Mially in. ide, or one disposition hdlows 
bulos. I anouier, i>\ mi'ans of m:mo'n\res and 

'I'auiiir dr pout Ir\i'i^ Tr. th.ii lexohuunis. Jleuce the iieeessuy of 
purl of a diaw'-bri»li;e, wlfnli is raided paMin^ he iireaU sl atlenti-oii lo the lirst 
lor the |)iirpose of sliutting a gale, and piiui iples of militarv art; and Iiome 
lo prevent iiei’ess lo ll, and upiai w lut*h die ahsiudiry anti nriioranee of some 
persons pass when the bridg.e is let men, who would pass for gieat and 
down. able taelician'', w itlioiit lui\ iul' gi ouucled 

* TA[»IX)IINS, Vr. 'A word used ; iheiiiseKcs in the elcmiiits of ilieir pro- 
in the iii tillery. ’I Me l!m*k boards or fe^siou. .As well mip,!it a |KTson :is- 
planks that con.slit..te ibi- plalform smiie the ch.irnclw of a complete arith- 
ijpoii wliich cannon is mounted in mot ieian, imder a total ignorance of the 

buiUTv. (list rCtles. 

rAIUn'Il, A small drum, (leiieral tactics arc ii combination, or 

TALlOrUKT, f beat with one slick union, of Inst orders, out t^f wliieli 
TAUOUIUJnK, f to accompany ii oi hers grow, of a inore extensive and 
TAnitl'Vl', ^ pipe, it svab an- eoinplieated nature, to suit the parr i* 
civiitly used m war. I culm* kind of coutes^or which 
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is to be given, or suppurceri. ].et it 
lUit, liMuever, be inferred from this, 
that evolutiuiis and taciic:) are one and 
tlie same. They are closely connected, 
hut there is still a d^cernible dillereuce 
between them. • 

Tactics (or as the French say, La 
^J^actiqu€y tactical ai t) may be %oiTipre- 
iiended under oidcr and dispusirinn; 
evolution is the movement winch is 
made, and eventually leads to pidcr. 
The higher branches of tactics, or la 
grande taclique, should be tluiroughly I 
undei stood by all general oificcrs; but 
it is sudicicnt for inferior ofiicers and 
soldiers to be acquainted with evolu- 
tions. Nut that tiie latter are bencialh 
the notice of general otVicers, but that 
having already acquired a knowledge of 
them, they ought to <lircct their atten- 
tioft more immediately to the former;* 
atrefully retaining, at rhe same time, a 
eh’ar apprehension of every species 
of iiiililaiY detail, and thciehy obvi- 
ating the many niconicmciicics and 
niibarrassinents, v Inch oc< ni ^oni or- 
ders being aukwardiv exjuessed by the 
general, and of course ill understood 
by the mfeiior ollicer. It may be laid 
down, as a ceitani rule, ihai unk^s a 
general oilicer make himself acquainted 
with particular nio\oments and dispo- 
sitions, and preserve the necessary re- 
collections, it is morally iinpossibie for 
him to be clear and eo^ect in bis gc'iie- 
rul aiiiiiigeiiiciits. Of ail nieclianic.tl 
operations, foundLd upon given princi- 
ples, the art of war is certainly the 
most eoin|)t'ii(lious, the most enhirged, 
and the uijjst capable of inijin venuni. 
Aliiio.st every other science and uit arc 
compreiicnded in il; and it should be 
tlie. subject mailer, the eliief slmly, 
and the ultimate object of a g« neiafs 
rejections, lie must not Ije satisfied 
with a limited conception of its vaiious 
branches ; he shouhl go deeply into all 
Its parts, be aware of its muiiifold 
ciinngcs, and know iiow to adapt move- 
ments and positions to eiicuni'^Caiices 
and places. 

It will be of little use to a gencralio 
liuve formed vast projects, if, when they 
are to lie axccuted, there sliouid be 
a deficiency of ground ; if the general 
movements of the army should he em- 
barrassed by the irregukuitv of y>me 
particular corps, by ihtir oveiiappuig 


tacli other, ^c. and if through tlie 
tardiness of a mantriivre, an enemy 
should hav’e time to lender his plan 
abortive by a more prompt evolution, 
A cood general niusL be aware of all 
the^e rontingeneies, by iniiking himself 
thoroughly master of tactics. 

The l*riissian tactics under Frerlmc 
the (Jre.it, had for their jirincipal object 
to concentrate forces, and to attack tlie 
chief points of an eiiemy, not at one 
and the same time, but. oi.e after aiio- 
tliei ; whereas the tactics which have 
ticcii iiiiild'Mily pursued hy ih.e Ficnrb, 
since the c^imim uceiiu i.L of thtir i evo- 
lution, Imvf' hecii toimded upon this 
principle:— To attack all points with 
divided lorcrs, at one mid the same 
time. Wi‘ lliiis see, that the prim iples 
of extension have been as iinicli fol- 
lowed hy the latlc’, as Ijhose of com- 
pression were studiuubly adhered to liy 
the foriiu r, 

'i\\( iM b of I'ltfrqpc. Tin followiiig 
ubservu lions le'^picting the 'riutics of 
F.iin.'p^‘, winch we t'Mi.ict tioin a book 
efiiuided the k'.leim iilarv Ih i.itaph s of 
I'acrics, page Ti?, jnav not be uninlc- 
rcbtiiig to our inilii.n > leadeis. 

In the tiiiK’of the KtuiunH, the Gauls, 
and other nuiioiis on the contiiieiil, 
fought in the phalanx ordei ; it is tllfs 
order which still piev.nls through all 
Knrojie, except ih it it Is d» ficieuF in 
ll'f tidvai'lagi s mid iitilny wliuh Foly- 
liius ji-mhcs l » il, midis iiijiiri d .nirl 
disgr.ici d, b> (knvfs ii::knowji in tin* 
micieat plialai.^. ^ 

In 'rui»nni.’’» d'M«*, lro''ps wcie :ir- 
utngi db derp, lifUlun I\:tiicf. mid (Iit- 
iiianv. '1 hilly \e.ns aJlei , in tin- lime 
Jif I’uy'C'/ii, the lanu'. wiie utimed 
to .5; in the 1 i-'i s war to 1 ; 

and iMiim ly ntui to 

This pa. ( ot tiu: |k!o: k oimi from.tt 
to ;i being known, wc en'-dy < om cive 
huw the flics of the jihul.inx had btdi 
diniiiii'^hi.d from# lb to b in tlie aip s 
jirtceding 'J'nmine. It is to he pie- 
bui'.K:d, that iM-j pih ' con«*id< i cd 
as ^upeilluon :i:.d it was judged ue- 
ctb.sfii) to cm (.'III n, in oidti to*extend 
the iiuiit. Ibovtver, the iiiotioTi is of 
wry litr-'e c..>nst qiu nee, biiite we arc 
now leiliiccd to llirio raftk*:; Jet ns 
there foie iinleavour to find out what 
qualities fd the nhal.uix have been }«ie- 

Y seivtd. 
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served, and what might have been added 
thereto. 

To shciv tliat we have preserved the 
defects of the phaiaiix iii Eurojie, I 
suppose two bodies of troops, one of 
eit^lit thousand men, ranged as a pha- 
lanx, sixteen deep; the other a regi- 
ment of three battalions, consisting 
only of fifteen hundred men, drawn up 
in three lines, after the same manner. 
Those two bodies shall be perfectly 
equal and alike in extent of front, and 
shall differ in nothing but in the depth 
of their files ; the inconvenicncics and 
defects, therefore, occasioned by the 
length of the fronts arc equal in both 
troops, thungh their numbers are very 
different ; hence it follows, that, in 
Europe, the essential defects of the 
phalanx arc preserved and its advan- 
tages lost. 

I^t the files of this body of eight 
thousand, be afterwards divided, ami 
let it be reduced to three in depth, vits 
front will then be fbuiul five times more 
extensive, and its depth five times less; 
we may, therefore, conclude, that the 
defects of the phalanx are evidently 
multiplied in the discipline of Europe, 
at the ex pence of its advantages, which 
consisted in the depth of its files. 

The progress which has taken place 
ill the artilTery, has contributed greatly 
tocthis revolution. As cannon multi- 
plied, it was necessary to avoid its 
effects*; and the only incCiiod of avoid- 
ing, or at least of lessening them, was 
doubtless to diminish the depth of the 
files. • 

The musqiict, likewise^ has a great 
share in the alteration ; the half-pike 
was entirely lakl aside for the bayonet : 
and in order to have no fire unemploy- 
ed, it was thought necessary to put it 
ip the power of every soldier to make 
use of Ills fire-arms. 

Those are, I think, the two principal 
causes of the little (solidity, or depth 
given to our buttalions. 

We have now seen, (^at the defects 
of the phalanx were multiplied in the 
European discipline, aad its advantages 
mid {^rfecrions infinitely diminished. 
Our regulations are, therefore, much 
inferior to*^tie phalanx, and have no- 
thing hut the single effect of fi^'e-arms 
to counter-balance all its advantages. 
The effect, however,' of dremrm's is au 


artificial power, and does not origi- 
nally lieloiig to tile manner of disci- 
plining troops, the sole aim of which, 
should be to employ man’s natural ac- 
tion. ,lt is inui>„ therefore, and not 
this fire, which is to be considered as 
theqiriiicipal agent; and from hence 
we iiia^, I think, infer tliat this me- 
thod is very much inferior to the plia- 
lanx, and still more to the Roman ar- 
rangement, which so far surpassed that 
of Greece. 

The liglit troops of both these people 
were much heavier than our battalions, 
and had more power and solidity for a 
shock, or conflict. However, the Ro- 
muo discipline, notwithstanding its su- 
periority, is not calculated for our 
times; because, as we are obliged to 
engage at a distance, ours, by its can- 
non, would destroy the Grecian older 
of battle in a very short time, and 
would be exposed to a loss much less 
considerable itself, supposing even the 
artillery was equal on both sides ; we 
should then, in order to perfect our ar- 
rangements, endeavour to procure them 
all the advantageous qualities of the 
legionary regulations, as the only means 
of giving them the superiority. 

Many people are of opinion, that we 
imitate the llomans, and that we give 
battle according to their system, be- 
cause our troops are drawn up in lines 
some of which xro full, and others va- 
cant. But I liave proved, that three 
battalions have the samelfront, and the 
same inconveniencies that eight thou- 
sand men ranged in the phalanx order. 
Our lines are formed by brigades, regi- 
ments or battalions, and the distance 
of one corps to the other is equal to 
the rfroiit of one of those corps;, so 
tliat those lines, both full and vacant, 
are composed of detachments equal in 
front and in defects; each has a pha- 
lanx of six, eight, or twelve thousand 
men. Our orders of battle consequently 
can be no more, at most, than a kind 
of medium between those of Greece 
and Rome. 

Maritime Tactics, or mamtuvrei^ 
Sfc, at sea, like those practised on land 
may be considered under two heads. 
The first contains what the French 
term hUtorique or detail, in which are 
included the orders and signals directed 
to be observed by fleets going into ac- 
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tioii ; together with a s|)cciiic account of 
the ditferent manoeuvres which have 
been executed in the principal eiigage- 
inents. Xbe second comprehends a 
knowledge of the liites of ships, and 
of the iiietliod of constructin* them. 

The vessels of the ancients made 
their way by means of sails aifd oars. 
The rows of oars were proportioned to 
the diderent sizes, from what was called 
unus-ramuSf which was the smallest, 
and had only one row : to the quinqiie- 
rami, which had live rows. 

The particular method in which the'^:e 
ships Were constructed, as well as of 
the arrangements that were made with- 
in, ill order that a siilhcieut number of 
rowers raiglit be coniinodiously placed 
to w'ork ' them, is not perfectly known 
to the moderns ; nor liave the ancients^ 
lert*us documents sudiciently clear and 
accurate on tliat head. 

With respect to naval tactics, or the 
art of lighting at sea, it is confessedly 
less ancient than tactics on shore, or 
whnt is generally called land •service. 
Mankind were accustomed to contend 
for the possession of territory long be- 
fore they determined on, or even 
dreamed of, making the sea a theatre of 
war and bloodshed. 

Setting aside the many fabulous ac- 
counts which are extant concerning na- 
val tactics, we shall remain satisfied 
with what has been tfansmitted to us 
by the lOimaa writers of the fifth and 
sixth centurjBbf that republic. We 
shall there find specific details of the 
different manceuvres which were pruo 
tised at sea during the Punic war. In 
tliose times, naval armaments began to 
be regularly fitted out ; ships of dider- 
ent'forms and sizes were constructed, 
and certain offensive and defensive ma- 
chines, that served as a species of artil- 

S , were placed upon them. They 
already been drayvn out according 
to system : (being divided into certain 
proportions which were then called di- 
visions, but are now named squadrons ;) 
and the persons who commanded them, 
exerted all their skill and genius to gain 
advanta^s over their enemies, by op- 
portuneW ^tiiug to windward, by 
seizing tfie tavourablp occurrence of the 
tide, or by mooring in advantageous 
situations. . 

At the battle of Actiiiin> Augustus 


finding himself inferior to Mark An- 
thony in the number of Jiis ships, bad 
the sagacity t«) draw up his line of battle 
along the entrance of the gulph of Am- 
bracia, and thereby to make up for his 
dcficicncv. This naval inuiiceuvre, ns. 
well as that of geiting to windward oi* 
the encm\, in order to l>ear ilowu iipon 
him with more certainty and eficH^r, 
exists to tlie present, day. 

We act precisely upon the snmeprin- 
ciplcb ill both cases, by which the aiici- 
q^its w'ere governed, with the additional 
advantage, in fighting to windward, of 
covering tlib enemy’s line with smoke 
from the iHscharge of ordnance and fire- 
arms. The French call this being in 
possession of the closest line— Oert/per 
ta ligjie de plus prh, 

lu those times, ships were boarded 
much sooner than they me at present. 
Most engagements at sea are now deter- 
mined by cannon shot. Among the an- 
cients, wdien two sliips endeavoured to 
board each other, the rowers drew in 
their oars, to prevent them from being 
broken in the shuck. 

The manoeuvre which was practised 
on this occasion, was for tlie ship that 
got to windward of itsadversary, to run 
upon its side, with the prow, which 
being armed with a long sharp piece f?f 
iron, made so deep an impression in it, 
that the ship thus attiicked, gcnerltliy 
sunk. The voyages which were after- 
wards made on the ocean, rendered it 
necessary to construct ships that curried 
more sail, and wereaiouble decked ; and 
since the invention of gunpowder, tier^ 
of guns have been substituted in the 
room of rows of oars. 

On the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, the Saracens got the ascendancy 
ill naval tactics. They took advnntai^e 
of this superiority, and extended their 
conquests bn all sides. The whole ex- 
tent of coast, belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean, togethef with the ancient 
islands, fell under their dominion. 
Mankind are* indebted to them for 
considerable improvements in naval 
tactics. * 1 

It was only under Charlemogne, that 
the Europeans can be said to have paid 
any great attention to their*navy. That 
monarch k^pt up a regular intercourse 
with the Caliphs of the East; and Imv- 
iog just grounds to apprehend an iuva- 
5 Y 2 siou 
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sion from tfic Norrimiiei, he constructed 
iTssels for the defence of his roHHts. 

Du/ing tile rcigii of the fust French 
h#‘Iorigiiig to the third race, naval 
tactics uere little attended to, on ac- 
count of the small extent of iimritime 
coast which France possessed at that 
period, it v.as I'ls.y in the day^ ot 
IjOiiis the Yoimgor, <uid of J^uis sur- 
jiarned the Saint, thav. we disc.<jvcr any 
traces of a considerahlc fli^x't ; cspeciaiiy 
during the crusades. 

Under Charles the Vtii, and his suc- 
cessor Charles the Vlth, the I'rc'tic-. t-or 
possession of several sea-ports, and hatl 
the cominaiid of a long line of c^^ast. Vet 
neither they nor the English, with w'hom 
they were frequently at war, had, at 
that period, any thing like the ileets 
which are iitled out now. 

Tlie discove^’V of America by Colum- 
bus, and the more lucrative possession 
of the East Indies, induced tiie prin- 
cipal states of Europe to encreuse their 
naval establishments, lor the purpose of 
settling colonics, and of bringingiiome, 
without the danger of molestation, or 
piracy, the wealth and produce of die 
Eustein and Western Worlds. 

The French marine was far from be- 
ing contemptible under Francis the 
fil^t; but it grew into considerable re- 
putation during tlie adiuini'ilratioii of 
Cartiioul Uiclielicu in the reign of l^uis 
rheXTil; mid continued so unlil the 
battle of La lloguc, which was so glori- 
ously won by the English, under Wil- 
liam ill. From th%^ epoch it began to 
decline ; wiiile the English on the other 
hand, not only kept up die reputation 
. they had arqulrcd under Cromwell .and 
hU predecessors, but rendered them- 
suives so thoroughly skilled in naval 
tactics, thiiL they have ccuiuiiied mas- 
lUfS of the sea to this day. In coTro- 
borutiou of what ive ha\e advanced, 
we refer our rradexs to a wry interest- 
ing work, lately pnUished, entituied 
the History of Mariiime Events, by 
Captahi Schomberg, Of the Iloyal 
Navy^ 

TACTIQUE, Pr.‘ 'Tactics, art of 
ilaarshailiiig an army. 

Tactiquc MarUimef Vr. Naval 
tactics, or ISea muneeuvres, &c. iiee 
Naval Tactics. « 

Tactiques, I>. Tacticians. A name 
which v^as iWiuerly givciH itt Jfersia 


and Greece, to those persons who 
taught the iniliury art. See Science 
or War. 

TAGBEERE, fnd. Dismission. 

I’AIGAU, Ind. , A sabre. 

TAlJj the trencht'Sy the post 
where tlie beiiecers begin to break 
grouml, ^and cover tliemselves from the 
lire of the place, in advancing the lines 
of approach. 

TivILLE du soldat, Fr. The size, 
height, and stature most proper for a 
aoldicr. 

TAILLER, Fr. To c\ii.^Taillcr 
cn pieces ; .to cut to pieces. 

I TAHiLOlll, Ft\ Trencher. It 
• likewise sigmlies in architecture a square 
piece of stone, or wood, which is placed 
above the capital. 

I TAIRE, hr. To silence; se tairc, 
io hold one's longue. The French sAy, 
Faire tairc fe canon des ennemiSy to si- 
lence I he enemy's cannon. 

To TAKE. This verb, sis Dr. John- 
son observes, like prendre in French, 
is used with endless inuluplicity of rekv- 
tions. Its uses are so numerous, that 
they cannot easily be exemplified ; and 
its inferences, to the words governed by 
it, 80 general and lax, that they can 
hardly be explained by any succeda- 
ncous terms, lint commonly that is 
hardest to explain which least wants 
explication. We shall content oiii selves 
with giving a Rsw general terms, in 
which the verb take is wed with re- 
spect to military mattci* 4 l^ 

To Take. To make prisoner. 

To Take advantaf^e of. To avail 
oneself of any peculiar event, or opening, 
whereby an enemy may be overcome, 
viz. — He took advantage of the de^ 
bauckeries which were daily commit- 
ted in the enemy’s camp, to surprize 
the army. 

To Take ground to the right or left. 
To extend a line tviwards either of those 
directions. 

!ifb Take up quarters. To occupy 
locally; to go into CAiitonineiits, bar- 
racks, dec. To become stationary for 
inoreior less time. 

To Take up the gauntlet. The cor- 
relative to throw flown the^gauntlet.-— 
To accept a challenge. 

7 b Take up arm. To embody and 
troop together for offensive, or defensive 
purposes. \ye likewise say, to take arms. 
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To Take down, Tq minute; to 
commit to paper what is spoken or 
given orally. Hence to take down his 
words* 

To Take the fi^UL To encamp. It 
likewise means generally te move with 
troops in military order. 

* To Take in, A low plfl*ase, sig- 
nifying to cheat, to gull. Officers, 
especially the junior classes, aie fre- 
quently taken in hv usurers aiiAiiioiiey- 
leiiders, and soinciinie*? by what arc 
called Oid Soldiers. 

To 'r.vKE ooth. To swear. 

To Take '«//). To seize; to catch; 
to arrest; as to Lake up a dc‘'e!ter. 

To Take on. An expression iu«faitii- 
liar u.so among soldiers tiiat liave en- 
listed for a limited period, to signify an 
extension of service by taking a fresh 
Bounty. • 

To Take. To adopt any particular 
formation ; 

Mear ranks take open orihr ) Wonls of 
fyar rank^ take close order \ command 
which are used in the British service. 
Tor the manner in which they are exe- 
cuted, sec Orofr. 

!/'o Ta K E cognismice. To investigate 
with judicial authority. 

TAIXJ, {Talc, Fr.) Isinglass. In na- 
tural history, a shining, squamous, 
fissile species of stone, easily separable 
into thin Jaininse, or scales. 

There are two kiilds of talc, viz. the 
white talc of Venice, and the red talc 
of Muscovy. 

TALE. Information ; disclosure of 
any thing secret. 

Talbv Ind. An Indian coin equal 
to six shillings and eight pence. 

TALEBEARER, one who ofTiciously 
gives ill-judged, or malignant, •intelli- 
gence. 'With respect to the interior (Eco- 
nomy of military life, a talebearer is the 
most dangerous creature that could insi- 
nuate itself among honourable men; and 
however acceptable domestic informa- 
tion may sometimes seem to naiTOw 
minds, it will be found, even by those 
who countenance the thing, that such 
means of getting at the private senti- 
ments of others, not only defeat their 
own endS^ but ultimately destroy every 
^ species of regimeptal harmony. The 
only way to secure a corps from this 
insidious evjj, is for commanding ofli- 
oers to treat those with cqptempt, who 


would endeavour to obtain their coun» 
teriance by such base and unuOicer-like 
conduct ; fov it is a known axiom, that 
if there were no listeners, there would 
be no reporters. 

TAI.ENT. Quality; disposition; 
natural endowment; an aptitude to 
things. 

fount Turpin, in his Essay on this 
Arl of War, makes the following dis- 
liiKUi on between iienius and talent:'— 

I Talent remains liiddeii for want of oc- 
! casioiis to shew itself; genius breaks 
through all obstacles ; genius alone « 
is ihe cAiitriver, talent only the work* 

I iiiuii. • 

Tai.knt (j/* pcrs7tasio7t, the faculty of 
inlhu'nciog ; t(iu act of gaining, or uC« 
teiuptiMg the passions. 

\Vt' find a remarkable instance of 
Lbi»' biciilty in the co^iluet of Jtilius 
CiTsai*, when he not only quelled tlio 
' niiinny of one of his best legions, but 
' also made the deepest impie&ston oW 
1 their minds. 

! When the mutineers appeared in his 
I preseme, they were so struck with the 
' awe and -respect which his victories iii- 
! spired, that even the boldest among them 
could not utter a single word. Then Caz- 
sar, mounti ng his tri buiud, exhorted them 
to speak, and lay their complain t8*bc- 
fore him. Hereupon they took courage, 
and begged him to discharge thefli, a(- 
I iedging their ag(% their wounds, and 
their long service. As Csesar was en- 
tering on a new war, they expected he 
would have couafced them, and, with 
large presents, enticed them to follow 
him. They were therefore thunder- 
struck, when he answered, without 
shewing the least surprize or concern, 
" Four demand is just; 1 do discharge 
you^ and you may be gone^* Ciesar, 
perceiving the consternation and sur- 
prize these words occasioned among 
them, after having kept silence fur 
some time, added— 7 do not, hoTseever, 
design to rob you your rewards; 
these 1 will^iveyou, when I shall have 
triumphed over the rest of my enemies. 
At these wofds, they crow(|pd round 
his tiibunal, begging, that since he in-, 
tended to reward them, he would suHer 
thcin to deserve the prcfniised recom* 
(icnce wHh ih ether services. But Caesar^ 
without seeming to take notice of their 

demand 
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demand — Goy felloxo citisena^ said he, 
return to your houses and f ami Lies, 
'Vhe werd, fellow eilizens^ iiiateud of 
fellow soldkrsy was like a clap of 
thunder in their ears. They all cried 
out tiiut they were soldiers; that they 
had not accepted of their diiicharj»e; 
and that they would follow him into 
Africa. lJut Ciesar, pretending to des>- 
pise both their oilers and their s!ib- 
uiisaidus, turned his back upon thcin, 
suid came down from his tribunal : then 
the legionaries, throwing tficinsohes at j 
Jiis feet, conjured him ratirer to uiilict ! 
such puuisluneiits upon them \is tindr 
insolence deserved, than to disl>and 
them ill so shameful a ninmicr. He 
continued, however, indexible for ii 
coiisidcraldc time; but ul lenglh, pr€> 
tending to be overcome by the impor- 
tunities of his ft^jends, he ascended the 
tribunal once more, and, addressing 
himself to them, told tlicm, That the 
revolt surprized him tbc more, because 
it came from a legion, which he had 
always distinguished above the r|;st; 
tliat, nevertheless, he could not prevail 
upon himself to punish those, whom he 
had once so teiidciiy loved; that, on 
his retani from Africa, he would gi\e 
tliem the rewards he had promised, and 
lauiF;s too for their &ui)9i5lcnce; but 
that he would not by any means suHcr 
them Vo attend him in the expedition 
he was now undertaking, in order to 
convince them, that he could conriuer 
without them. This speech made so 
deep un iiupressiuii their minds, 
that, with tears in their eyes, they 
begged he would rather decimate them, 
than debar them from sinning with him 
the glory of his victories. IVe rvitlfol- 
iow you as volunteers, they all cried out 
with one voice, if you nfuse to admit 
tLS irk the number if your (ei;ions. These 
word^ which were manifestly spoken 
from a true st'iise of their crime, and 
It sincere repentance, t<»uclicd Civsur : 
he could no longer dissemble ; but, 
stiliiig them again, follow ^soldiers, liej 
not only treely forgave them, but dc- | 
dared, th^jlt they should share with him 
both the glory and advantages of all 
his victories. See Appiaii, liirt. Liv. 
Dio. 

Talent, Pr. This word is used by 
the French in the same figurative sense, 
that it is generally received in England. 


We say a man of talents, un homme d 
taU ns ; men of tulcnCs, gens ct talens, 

Un Talen r wanqu'e, demi TALtJiT, 
Pr. A man of mistaken talents, u half 
genius. 

pM/t'i7’cr /asTalcxs, P;*. to buryoiicV 
tulenis, to misapply imturnl eiulow- 
I nients, or bUtfer them to l etnuin inactive 
thrtiugh indolence. 

To JW JJ\, to make use of the pow- 
ers ol* speech. OiV’cers and soldiers 
are strictly forbidden to talk under 
arm?). 

* TALLOW, a well known name for 
the fat of animals. It is used us a com- 
bustible in the coinpusitiun of fireworks. 
Sec l^AROHUoRy. 

TAIX)i\, Pr. in architecture, an or- 
namental moulding, which is concave 
below, and convex above. 

Iai.on renvet'se, Fr. an ornamentai 
niouldiiig whicb is concave above. I'his 
word is^ likewise applied to many other 
things, as the upper part of a scythe, 
6iC. the end of a pike, 6cc. 

Tai.on Cheva/, It, a horse's 
heel, or the hind part of his hoof. Talon 
Incrallv means heel. 

TALOOKDAU, bid, the head of 
any department under a superior. 

TALPATCflES, Pr. a nicknarao 
which is given to the foot soldiers in 
Jlijugary. it is derived from Talp, 
which in the Hungarian language sig- 
nifies sole of a slioft; and plainly proves, 
from the ridicule attached to it, that 
the Hungarians would rather serve on 
horseback than on foot. All persons 
are strictly forbidden to call them by 
this inmie.’ 

I’ALUS, Pr. This word is some- 
times written Talvt, For its significa- 
tion seC^FoRriKIOATION’. " 

TA LITTER, Pr. to give a slope 
any thing in foitiiicucion. 

i'AMBOUK, in fortification, is a 
kind of esork formed of palisades, or 
pieces of wood, 10 feet long, and 6 
inches thick, planted close together, and 
driven 2 or 3 feet into the ground ; sq 
that when finished, it may have the ap- 
pearance of a situare redoubt cut iq 
two. Loopholes are made 6 feet from 
the ground, and 3 feet asundeii) about 8 
inches long, 2 inches wide wichii], and 
(> without. Behind iS a scaffold 2 fei:t 
high, fur the soldiers to gtand tipoiK 
Tliey arc frccjuenUy made m the place 
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of arms of the covcit-way, at the sa- 
liuiit angles, in the gorges, liaU-moons, 
and ravelins, &c.^ 

TAMAooRSjin fortification, are also so- 
lid pieces of earth^hich are made in that 
part of the covert-way thati is joined to 
the parapet, and lies close to the tra- 
verses, being only 3 feet diltant from 
them. They serve to prevent the co- ‘ 
vert-way tVoin being cntihided, and ob- 
struct Ihe enemy’s view towards the 
tra\erscs. When tambours are made, 
tu the covert-Avay, they answer the^ 
same purposes chat works eti cremail- 
Itre would. 

Tambour likewise means, in fortifica- 
tion, a single or isolated traverse, •which 
serves to close up that part of the co- 
vert-way where a communication might 
have been made in the glacis for the 
]!iurpose of going to some detaclfed 
work. 

Tamaour also signifies, both in 
French and English, a little box of 
tijaber-wurk covered with a deling, 
i^ithiii side the porch of certain church- 
es, botli to pre vent, the view of persons 
passing by, and to keep ofT the wind, 
^c. by means of foidmg doors. In 
many instances it is the same us 
porcli. 

Tambour, Fr. See Drum. 

Marcher Tambours baUans ct dra* 
caux Jlottans, to march with drums 
eating aiul colours flying. 

Tambour, F'r. See Drummer. We 
frequently use the word drum in the 
same sense that tlie French do, viz. co 
signify drumtiier. We likewise say fife 
for fifcu; as, one drum and fife to each 
company. 

Tambour Mtijnr, Fr. drum-major. 

. Batteries de Tambour, iV. <he dif- 
ferent beats of the drum. The princi- 
pal beats among the Frertch are — l\a 
g£neral€f tlic general; L\tssemblt€f the 
assemblv ; Ee dernier, the last beat ; Le 
drapeau, the troop; Aujc chumps, to 
the field; ha niarche, the march; La 
diane, the rcweille; Valarme, to arms, 
or the alarm; Lacliamade, the parley; 
happcl, the roll or call ; fascine ou 
h'ilogue, the workman’s call. J«e ban 
it la ritnite, 

Aux champs, ou^ le premier, is lieat 
when any particular corps of infantry is 
ordered to ^narch; but if the order 
should eittend to a wholj^ army, it is 


tlien called La genirale, the general. 
We do not make this distinction in bur 
service, but we omit the Fremier, or 
first bear, when one regiment, detach- 
ment, or company, marches out of a 
camp or garrison where there arc otlicr 
troops. 

Le second, ou Vassemhlcc, is to give no* 
tice that the colours are to be sent for. 

Iji marchc is beat when troops inarclt 
off their parade. 

Biittrc la charge, ou battre la guerrtf, 
to beat the charge, or the point of war. 
This occurs w lien troop.s advance against* 
an eiieniV. Bailee la relraile is to beat 
the* retfeat, to cea^e iiring, or to with- 
draw after the buttle. It is likewise 
used in garrisons to warn soldiers to i-e- 
tire to tlieir quarters. 

Battre la fricassee, to beat tlie long 
roll. — A beat which isipmctised Co Call 
solfiicM's suddenly together. 

Battre la Diane, to beat tlie rf‘vcilif‘. 
This is done in ss camp or garrison at 
break of day. When an army besieges 
a town, the ivvcillt is confined to those 
troops belonging to the infantry that 
ha\e inomited guai'tJ, particuhtrly in 
the trenches; and it is tlign folhnved 
by the discharge of those pieces of 
ordnance which had ceased firing on ac- 
count of the darkness of the nignt, that 
prevented their being properly tHiinted 
against tlie enemy’s works. 

'r A MAO UR de basque, Fr. a tabor. 

Tambour ballant, Fr. drums bcat- 
iiig. 

Sortir Tambour hattant, enseignes 
deplofecs, Fr. to go out drums beating 
and colours living. 

Tam Born, in architecture, a term 
applied to the Corinthian and composite 
capitals, as bearing some, resemblance 
to a drum, which the French cull Tam- 
hour, * 

Tambour likewise denotes a round 
course (if stone, several whereof form 
the shaft of a Column not so high as a 
diameter. 

Vn I'AAreOUUIN, Fr. a timbrel. 

TAMBOUIUNE, a drum, some- 
what rtscmbllng the tabour, Ijit played 
in our military bands without either 
stick or pipe. 

TAMiS, Fr. a sieve, 

TA MPIONS, or / are wooden cylin- 

TOMITOXS, jders to put into 

tha 
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the mouth of the j^uns, liowitzers, and 
tnortars> in travelling, to prevent the 
dust or wet from getting in. They are 
fastened round the muzzle of the guns, 
&c. by leather collars. 

They are sometimes used to put into 
the chambers of mortars, over tiie pow- 
der, when the chamber is not full. 

Tampions, in sca-scrvice artillery, 
are the iron bottoms to which the grape- 
shot are fixed ; the dimensions of which 
are as follow, viz. 


Diameter, 

4?-pounder8 6 6-lOLhs inches 
82 ditto 6 

24 ditto 5 4-10th3 

18 ditto 4 9-lOllis 

12 ditto 4 3-tOths 

Q ditto 8 9-10th8 

6 ditto 6 n-4ths 

4 ditto f 2 9-lOths 
ll ditto 2 1-lOtli 

f ditto 1 4-lOtiis 

TAMPON, Ff. a v^oudeu peg or in- 
struiiient which is used to plug up car- 
tridges, petards, a stopper. 

TAMPONS, Fr. in inuso^i-work, arc 
wooden pegs by which beams and 
boards for floors arc fastened together. 

Tampons, Fr, flat pieces of iron, 
copper, or wood, wliich are used by the 
French on bourd their men of war, to 
stop i]u holes that arc made by cannon- 
bulla during ii naval cngngeiiient. 

Tampons de Canrm, Fr. the apron 
made of cork or lead, which is put over 
the vent of any piece of ordnance. 

TANGKNT, (Taiiflentey Fr.) in tri- 
gonoiiietrv, is a right line raised per- 
pendicularly i)ii ilie extreme of the dia- 
meter, and continued to a point, where 
it is cut by a secant, that is, by a line 
.drawn from the ceiiUT, through the ex- 
tremity of the arch, whereof it is the 
tangent. 

TANK, Ind, a pond or pool of 
water; a reservoir to preserve tiic water 
th:;t falls in die raiiiv seVtson. 


TANNAI)/\U, I /id, u coiimmnder 
of small fort. ^ 

'PAP, sj gentle blow, a| a tap of the 
drum. >. 


TA PATMIRD, Fr, a sort of ciip or 
slniiehed hat; made in the English 
fusniun w hich the French sailors wear. 
Its sichs hang over the shoulcfers, and 
shieUl them from rain in wet weather. 


It likewise signifies a riding-cap, a mon* 
tero. 

La TAPE, le TAPON, oft TAM- 
PON, Fr, the tampion. 

TAPEH ou TAMfONNER un Ca^ 
nofiy Fr. to* put in the tampion ; de- 
taper un Canon, Fr. to take out the 
tampion. 

TAPFVen/, Fr. that part of a swipe 
or swinging gate, which serves to raise 
and let down a draw-bridge. 

TaP£-ci/, Fr. a falling gate. 

En TAPINOIS, Fr, slyly, secretly. 

Se TAPIR, Fr, to lie squat. 

TAPIS, Fr. This word literally 
means carpet, and is used by the French 
ill a figurative sense, viz. 

Amuser le Tapis, Fr. to trifle. 

Mettre une affaire sur le Tapis, Fr. 
to open any particular transaction, to 
move a business. 

TAPPRFi, Ind. an express. 

TAPROBANE, Ind, the ancient 
name for the island of Ceylon. It is 
derived fiom tapoo, an island; and 6anv, 
a ferry. 

TAP-TOO, 1 

TAT-TOO, $ See Drum. 

TAR, a kind of liquid pitch used in 
the coiiiposidon of some sorts of fire- 
works. 

TAllANTHE, Fr, a thick iron peg 
wliich is used to turn the screw in a 


press. 

TAttAU, Fr, vtA instrument which 
is used ill milking the nut of a screw. It 
is a round piece of steel witli a spiral 
shape^. 

TARAUDF2R, Fr, to make a hole 
like that 'which is effected by the opera- 
tion of the Tarau, 

TARD-rcims, ou Malandrins, Fr. 
late-coiners, or banditti: a body of 
men who formerly collected together 
in France, without any order, or autho- 
rity, from the king, or government, and 
who were commanded by a chief of 
their own selection. These troops or 
companies first made their appearance 
in IdtiO. They were professed plun- 
derers, that did a great deal of mischief 
in France, until they made inroads into 
Italy. The author of (he Nouveau 
Dictionnaire Militaire humourously 
concludes this article by obsening, that 
the term U'ojhtU-TenvUy or persons 
coming too soon, would iiaye been more 
' suitable 
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suitable to the oecupatioa of these 
freebooters. 

TARE, Fr, a word adopted by tlie 
French from the English (eriu tar. 

TAREAU, Fr^ a screw-tap. 

TARGE, Fr, * It is genei'dtly pro- 
nounced Targue, fro>n whence * is de- 
, rived the figurative exprcsliun se tar- 
giier^ to plume one’s-self, or to be self- 
sudicient. Le (toltrxm se turgue du 
nmrage de son plrv, the cowarcl plumes 
himself upon the courage of his father. 
— Target. ^ 

Tauge, Fr, a weapon of defence. 
See Pvvofs. 

TAR(tET, a sort of shield, being 
origiuiiliy made of leather, wwuglit 
out of the back of an ox^s hide. They 
were much used by the Scotch. 

TAJKjET, is also a mark for the artil- 
Ifery, Ike. to fire at in their practice. ^ 

Target, a mark set up at certain 
distances, to be fired at with musquet 
and ball. The mark is sometimes 
made in the form of a man, and of the 
silme size; iiiid sometimes itka circular 
form, on wdiicli are coiicentrick circles, 
to determine the distance from the cen- 
tre; the point aimed at. The distance 
of the target, from the firing st^itiou, is 
generally about a lunulred yards, and, 
for security, it is placed at the bottom 
of a hiii, or a large moumi of earth 
is raised, or laggots are piled up to 
such a length or height, ns is deemed 
sufficient to stop all the stray halls, [n 
flat countries the latter securities are 
absolutely necessary: but in many 
places nature points out its glens and 
recesses,, where the target may be 
placed without any aid from art, and 
on the sea side no security is wanting. 
In many places, an old chalk pic an- 
swers the sanne purpose. Accoidiitg to 
the skill of those who fire in a flat j 
country, the mound behind the target . 
may be made of different dimensions ; 
and instead of a large mound, which it 
is 'often inconvenient to raise behind 
tlie target, a few small mounds, or 
piles of faggots, may be raised between 
tim firing station and a small target 
mound, which shall answer Uie same 
purpose. vThus, suppose the distance 
between the tai^t mound and the 
firing station to m a hundred yards, 
and the targ^ mound to be twenty feet 
wid^ and twelve feet high, two po- 


I sitions may be taken, one ten, yards, 

I the other thirty yards, from tlie firing 
station ; and at each two mounds should ' 
be raised, between which, if the ball 
passes low enough, it will be stbpped 
by the target mound ; and if the piece 
was raised too high, the ball wiii^ be 
stopped by a cross bar*of earth, or fa^ 
gots, over the mounds, at one or other 
of the two positions. The width of 
the aperture, at the second position, or 
the position distant thirty yards from 
the firing station, may be thus taken 
by tlie eye. The target is supposed to • 
me fixc(f in the middle of the target 
inoimdf the person standing directly 
opposite at the firing station, fixes two 
rods, or straight lines, meeting in a 
point at the Jieighk of his eye, and 
making such an angle, that, looking 
along- each line, he ju!g sees the extre- 
mity of the target-inounri. In these 
lines, at the distance of thirty yards, 
two iipiight polos are fixed, and the 
space between these poles is the open- 
ing, •through which, it the ball goes, it 
will be slopped by the target-inoiHid. « 
A lino being drawn between the two 
upright poles, and extended on cndi 
side, to tlie distance of six or eight feet 
from each, ifb upright pole is fixed ; and 
if a bull were fired through the spffce, 

I between either of the first fixed, and 
the fuijflcent poles, it would not ffit the 
mountl, but go wide of it. This space 
is, therefore, to be filled up with earth 
or faggots, to intercept the stray bulls; 
and over them be throwti a bpr, to 
intercepttlie bails that would otherwise 
go over the mound. The height of this 
bar from the ground, is found by point- 
ing a gun to the top of the taraet- 
inouiid, whilst a cross pole is raised or 
lowered, till it meets the eye; and over 
the bar at this height, is to be raised, a 
mound of earth, or faggots, tliree,,<}r 
four, feet in height. A ball now direct- 
ed for the target, might either pass' 
through t'lis a|)erture, or be caught by 
the indunds^aud cross bar, or go wide 
of the one, and over the other. At tlie 
distance of tdn yards, from fie firing 
station, two poles are erected, in a 
straight line from the eye to the out- 
ward extremity of each mound, at the 
second position; and there two mounds 
are raised like the fanner, and cross 
them a bar is thrown, whose height is 
5 Z found 
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ibuiDd by pointing a gun to the top of 
the eaVth, over the cross bar at tlie se- 
cond pO!»ition; and upon this bar at 
the first position, is raised earth or fug- 

f ots, to the height of three, or four, feet. 

t is manifest, that a ball direefed to the 
target will, if not taken with an aim that 
must be corrected by a standcr by, in 
a raw recruit, either puss through the 
aperture, or be stopped by its mounds. 
If it 'pass through this aperture, it must 
pass through the aperture at the second 
position, nr be stopped by its inonuds: 
and if it passes through this latter 
aperture, it must either be stropped by 
the ground, or by the target-njOMnd. To 
prevent any ill accident from the hall 
bounding from the ground, dung may 
be raised to the height of a foot in two 
places, which will effectually prevent 
mischief. The^espective heiglua of the 
tari^et, and the other mounds, ns also 
their widths, and the widths of the 
apertures, and of th^ bars over them, 
and the distances of the target and the 
other mounds, may be ascertained ac- 
curately by trigonometry. At several 
places on the continent, it is customary 
for the inhabitants to meet, on the 
Sunday afternoon, to practise firing at 
a target ; and the practice gives a sieu- 
difkCss wliicli would be found very use- 
ful in the regular army. By uii easy 
conCfivance, tlie target is made move- 
able, cither advancing from the target- 
mound, or passing by it, that the eye 
may be accustomed to a moving object. 
This is done by a r^pe, fixed to ewch 
side of the target, and which goes 
^ound two puUies, and is drawn hy a 
person behind the targct-rnouiid ; and 
when it is made to advance, or retreat, 
the target is put on wheels, and the 
Tbpes gping round two pullies on posts, 
between the second position, and the 
target-mound, are drawn by the man 
behind the target-mound, to make it 
'advance; and Tor the Ketrcat, two other 
ropes are fixed behind it, by which it is 
drawn back by the person behind the 
torge^mound. When it is an object to 
save the lead, a sheet <.of lead is sus- 
pended *^behiud the target, which the 
balls perforate; and their motion being 
retarued by the vibrating lead, is 
deadened by a brick wall instead of 
earth behind, and the balls fall to the 
ground. VVe are indebted fbr this ar- 
ticle, to the ingenious author of a Trea-^j 


tise on the Principles of Algebra, and 
of several other useful publications. 

TARIERE, Fr. Auger, wimble, 
gimlet. The French make a distinction 
with respect to the gender of this word. 
When they, expressed large sized auger 
or wimble, they say, Uii gros Tariere, 
making ic masculine, and when they^ 
mean a small sized one, they say, Une" 
petite tarierCf making it feminine. 

Tarij:rc, Fr. likewise bignilies a 
miner’s* tool with wliich he boreu into 
the earth. It is used to force a lighted 
match into the chamber of a counter- 
mine, and to make it explode. 

TARPAULIN GS, are made of strong 
canvass, thoroughly tarred, and cut 
into diilerent sizes, according to their 
several uses in the field ; such as to 
cover the powder-wagons and tumbrels 
(tarrying aminunitionj from rain: each 
field-piece has likewise one to secure 
the uminimitioii-boxes. 

7(1 he TARRED. A cant word used 
among the guards to signify the piuiish- 
meni wlijch privates undergo among 
themselves, when they have been tried 
and sentenced by their own comrades. 
It is the same as being scabharded or 
booted; with this exception, that the 
guards chastise with their cross-belts, 
whereas the cavalry and infantry of the 
line use their boots and scabbards. 

TARTARES, Fr. a word used in 
the French army^to distinguish otficers’ 
servants and bat-men from the soldiers 
that serve in the ranks. Tartare like- 
wise means a groom. 

TARTARS, (TartarcSf Fr.) Asiatics, 
whose principal arms are the b\>w and 
arrow, and sabre or pike. Some few 
have firelocks and pistols. 

Calfffiuc Tart A ns, a free people vi- 
habitinz the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, and the banks of the river Wolgu. 
They are under the immediate pro- 
tection of Russia, and in consideration 
of the security they enjoy, they are 
obliged to serve, wlien calleil upon. 
They consist of wandering hordes, live 
in tents, and are armed with bows and 
arrows. Some have ritleguns, with one 
or two pistols. But they are extremely 
cruel, and worse disciplined than the 
Cossacks. 

TARTES, Ft, 'Bogs. 

TAS, Fr. A heap. When the works 
of a fortification are lined with turf and 
fascines, &c. small beds of earth are 
previously 
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previously preparecir and laid one over | 
another, till tlie necessary thickness is 
obtained ; when completed it is called | 
Tas de gazon on de placage ; a heap ! 
of turf or a plac|ge, which see . — Tas 
is likewise used in a sense 9f contempt 
to signify a croud . — Un tasde faineans; 

, a heap, or croud of parasite 

IJn Tas de mensonges. A heap of 
lies. 

Tas de charge^ Fr. An areh made 
in a particular tnanner. It is generally 
found in gothic buildings. , 

TASA, Ind, A kind of drum, 
formed from a semispliere of copper, 
hollowed out and covered with goat- 
skin. It is hung before from the shoul- 
ders, and beat with two rattans. 

TASSEAU, A small anvil. It 
likewise signilies a bracket. 

•TASSES. Armour for the thigfis, 
so called. 

TASSETTE, Jr. All those parts of 
an iron armour which are under the 
cujrass, and serve to cover the thighs 
ot an armed man. • 

TATi'A, hid, A bamboo frame, 
which encloses an herb called jawasbea. 
Frames of this sort are made to put to 
the different openings of a rooiiv; by 
throwing ivater ngaiiiat them, tlie hot- 
test wind, ill passing through, becomes 
cool, 

TAUGOUR, Fr, A small lever 
which is used for varkous purposes. 

TAUFINS, Francs 'Tauphia, Fr. A 
name which was formerly given to a 
bo^ of free archers, or Francs archers, 
ill France. This body, consisting chiefly 
of countrymen and rustics, were pro- 
bably so called from taupe, r. mole; 
of which there are great i^uaiitities in 
the fields. Taupiii likewise signifies 
swarthy. 

1 AX. A tribute, or duty rated on 
land, &c. 

Tax upon property or income Tax. 
A tribute required from all persons, 
civil as well as military, of the tenth 
part of their incomes^ if they exceed 
601. per annum. 

This tax U peculiarly burthensome 
to British officers, as may be seen by 
the following extract out of tlie regi- 
mental companion. 

The lowest tradesman in Great Bri- 
tain has raised the prices of all the 
commodities liis selJs^ in p|;oportion to 
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the influx of money, and the increased 
value of the several necessaries of life, 
By so doing, he is enabled to meet the 
exigencies of governmenti without ma- 
terially breaking into the capital upon 
which he begun trade. But this is not 
the case of a British oiljcer. The sub- 
altern alone excepted, (and on bins 
the tox does not press so heavily) every 
coiumisbioiied oflicer in the army re- 
ceives the same pay which was given 
in the reign of Queen Anne; when all 
the articles of life coidd ha Imught fbr 
two-thirds le^s tlian they cost now. So * 
that an flidividuul, wlio laid out in those 
days unj given sum for a cumpaii v, cotiid 
live upon his pay with considerable ease; 
whereas, in these davs, he can scarcely 
procure the necessaries of life. We there- 
fore, iiutiibly conceive, tliat before tile 
legi&iuture, or goveriiirtenc, interposed 
with the army on this head, some steps 
should have been taken, to put military 
men upon the same grouua, that their 
fellow subjects stand. Their pay ought 
to have been increased in praportion to 
the rise of the several commodities* of • 
life ; and if the exigencies of the state 
be such, that persons of all descrip- 
tions must contribute, let those at 
least, who make the greatest sacrifices, 
be entitled to common justice. Forw'e 
still umiiitaiii-— without running the ha-* 
zard of being ctmtradicud — tliat to 
tax one class of the coiinnunity, with- 
out considering its relathe situation as 
to others, is a hardship, if not unjust, 
bordering upon i^usiice, F.vcn gene- 
rally considered, it is peculiarly pu;ir 
tiaf; for it operates upon nritishidlicers 
in two uiicoiuuion ways. They pay, as 
we have already observed, not only us 
much as their fellow subjects, out of a , 
property which is two-thirds less in 
value, foil account of tho incrct'Hcd 
prices of die articles Of life, and from 
' the stBlionary- condition of their own, 
resources,) thufl it whs in the reign of 
Queen Anne; but they aie also taxed 
again in thU additionnl charge which 
is made by every tradesman to bear 
him, in some* degree, harml^d uf ilia 
imp<>st. See also British Fay. 

Tax on the use of hu^r povder, or 
poteder Tax. A contribution which is 
exacted from the public, and to which 
all officers in the army, subalterns ex* 
cep^, are liable. The volunteer corps 
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are exempterl, iVoni the private' to the 
Golonef inclusive. 

TCHAllOTCIIKKA. A siimll mea- 
sure of braiuiy, wliich the Russian 
soldier takes with his toioqueiio on ser- 
\ice. 

T6, Fr, a term used among miners 
to express a figiitc which greatly resem- 
bles the letter T, and which cojisists of 
a certain arrangement and dis(K>sitioii 
of the furnaces, chambers, or lodg- 
ments that are made under unv par- 
ticular part of a fortidcation, in order 
, to blow it up. The "Ce has four lodg- 
ments ; the double, 7% bus dglit; uiid 
the triple Ti lias twelve. « 

TKBKT, a sort of hatchet which the 
Turks use in war. It hangs suspeudcii 
oil one side of the saddle. 

TKC UN IC A L, ( Tcchniqucy Fr.) A ll 
ceriiis, or word^ uhich have been in- 
vented for the purpose of expressing 
particular arts, are called technical. 

Mots Tkcumques^ ir. Teclinicul 
words. 

TK DEUM, as far us it coiiQCirns ! 
mlitary mattersy is a holy hymn sung 
in thanksgiving for any victory ob- 
tained. 

. TEEP, Ind. a contract or note of 
baud. 

'JHEFIT.UDA KlfhidL The com- 
missary general is so called among the 
Turk^ 

TEINT, {I'cinfcy Fr.) In painting, 
an artihcial or compound emour, or the 
several coflours which are used in a pic- 
ture, considered as mvra. or less, high 
or bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, 
^c. to give tlie proper relievo, or soft- 
ness, or distance, &c. of several ob- 
jects. 

Teint, which is used to draw a plarty 
Teint d^nt on se sert pour lever an plan^ 
Fr.v Tcint, in geiieruL acceptation of 
the word, means any shade that is given 
to an object wdiich is raised from the 
cauv^ paper, dec. and« placed in per* 
Bpective. 

TELAMONES, a termeused in an- 
cient ar4liitecturc, to express the tigures 
of men Supportii^ entablatures, and 
other projectures. 

TELEGHAPll, a machine by which 
any combinalioii of letters, or #ords, 
may be made known in fine 'weather, 
to a person within sight of it, bv means 
of a telescope. It is made in England 


with tliree .upright beams, and three 
cross parallel beams, which divide the 
space between the four outside beams, 
into six compartments, to each of 
which is a shutter, opened, or shut, by 
means of arstring and pulley. Under 
this machine is a room provided with 
telescopes^ in which the observer, sit- 
ting at a table, can, by drawing the 
strings, open, or shut, any shutter at 
pleasure;, The letters of the alphabet 
are expressed nccoriliug to agreement, 
each by a certain position of the shut- 
ters, and the other positions serve for 
.any signal which has been previously 
determined upon. At proper clistancrs, 
niHchkies of thi« kind are erected, and 
in each, the observer is to keep a watcli- 
ful eye on the two, between wliich he 
is, and upon the signal given by either, 
to‘^take notice. Suppose it to be inad£ 
by shutting all the shutters, Ik* draws 
all the stiings, by which his shutters 
are all closed, and waits till the observer 
at the next telegraph has done the 
same. Ilo now observes, with the td- 
iescope, the new position of the shut- 
ters at the first telegi-apli, which he re- 
peats, and wrires it down in a book, 
waiting also till the second telegraph 
has done the same. In the same man- 
tier, every new position, made by the 
first, is repeated by the middle and the 
last telegraph, and so on by as many 
telegraphs as ihive may be between 
the first and last statipn. The time re- 
quired to convey iiitelligenc'c, in this 
luainicr, may easily be calculated if it 
is done hy letters; each letter is made 
by moving one, or more ropes, and ac- 
cording to the number of letters and 
words, for there is a mark for the end 
of each word, the largeir will be the 
time of making the signals; but thjs is 
so short a tioie, that in live minutes, 
intelligence may be conveyed from 
Deal to London, a distance of up- 
wards of seventy miles. Numbers 
may be made with great ease; thus 
a position is given, denoting, tliat the 
following positions' represent numbers^ 
and then there are nine positions de- 
termined on for the nine figures, and 
one for the cypher; and aiy number 
may now be r^resented in the same 
manner, as with tluf figures in writing, 
The first position stands fpr a figure in 
tlie place of units, the second for n 

figure 
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figure in tite place of tens, tlie third 
fur u hgure ^ die place of hundreds^ 
and so on. Thus supposing it had been 
agreed upon, that the first, third, fourth 
and sixth shutters being open, should 
mean the enein^ has landed, and the 
three first open represent Romney. 
Then it would require elev^ positions 
to say : The enemy h<u Uinded forty 
thousand men at Komnet/f which would 
be known at lx>ndon in ten^ininutes/ 
and every movement of the enemy’s 
troops would be known in London, 
witiiin five minutes after it was made,* 
till the enemy li:id taken possession of 
the nearest telegraph. Telegraphs may 
be made portable tor the use ot arinks, 
and instead of frames, posts with balls 
will answer the same objects. Also 
a sash window with six panes of glass, 
timy serve the same purpose, a piecd of 
pasteboard being adapted to each pane; 
and such is the facility of correspond- 
ing by signals, that in case of invasion, 
by means only of stce[)ies and houses, 
tvith a few Hugs and pastel^ard, every 
movement of an enemy may l>e known 
over ctic whole kingdom, within six hours 
after it has been made. 

Marine Teleckaph, an invention of 
Capt. Sir Home Popham, of the royal 
navy, has been used with great l>ciiefit 
by him at diderent times, and by many 
others. When Admiral Dickson com- 
manded the Nortl> Sea fleet, during 
the lute war, and was lying olf Klsineur, 
Sir Home Popham was stationed off Co*- 
oenlmgen with the Romney man of war. 
To facilitate tlie conveyance of intelli- 
gence, . the latter invented a set of 
^igs to be used as a sea telegraph ; and 
although the distance between these 
places is at least six miles, yvl it was 
coiweyed in five minutes. He after- 
wards practised it while commandiug 
ill the Red Sea, and brought it to great 
perfection. ^On his return from thence 
to Calcutta, he printed at the Com- 
pany’s press there, a small volume, 
entituled ** A Marine Vocabulary ; or. 
Telegraphic signals.” In April 1803, 
he returned to England, and submitted 
his plan to several of the first naval 
characteffs, who approved highly of it, 
and deemed that it might w of the 
most essential service in the royal navy. 
This induesgi him to reprint liis work 


with great additions and iiuprovoi^ 
mciits. » 

It is divided into three parts, the 
second and third not being iii the ori- 
ginal work. The two first parts consist 
of a tiiousaud words alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and tlie third as many sen- 
tences, also arrangftl^ alphabetically 
from a leading avvivi. The first ntiinbar 
of the first part begins with tha 
preceding comprize the letters of 
the alphabet, from A to Z, and num- 
l>ers from 1 to Uo. Piags are made to 
represent these. • 

The words, in the first part, are those 
mostly nuide use of in couversatioa 
and writing. The second part lieguis 
w'ith lO'Jfi, and consists of words next 
useful to those in the first, or which 
have been forgot. The third part begins 
witlrSO^iO, and is ii^dc up of short 
sentences, applicable', to military, or ge- 
neral, conversation. 'i'hesii arc intended 
to save the usi^ of many signals; as 
by one flag a whole message may bft 
coi},veyed» 

It has been already meniioned, ^ha^ 
flags represent the alphaliet and figures. 

There are also the following flags 
made use of:*— A cypher flag, a sub- 
stitute flag, a preparative flag, and 
flags to disriiiguish a 'message fiuiShedt 
understood, not understood, or message 
to lie answered, and a iiuuieriiflll peti- 
iiunt. ' A^ag hoisted alone, or under 
another, represents units; when two 
flags are hoisted, the upper represents 
tens ; when thiaie are hoisted, the up- 
permost is to represent hundrods, Coe 
next tens, anil the lowest units, 
thousands arc denoted by balls of pen- 
nants, as may appear most likely to be 
seen, inferior or superior; superior 
1000, inferior 2000; as for example:— 
No. 1026— Aback. 

No. 3020— Shall I leave off action f 
When the substitute flag is lioistejl 
under other flags, it is to represent t^ 
same figure as the flag immediately 
above it.— 4^or example : to represent 
the number S3, the s^ubstitute flag must 
be placed iftider that repi^sentiiig 3. 
When the cypher is put under otliec 
flags* it represents the cyplier; as 
und^S) it Stands for S9. 

Words, not in the vocabulary, may 
be spelt by the numerical alphabet 
from 1 to 26. When it is necessary tQ 

express 
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express numbers in a inessagie, the nu- 
mericat peimaiit iiiust be hoisted with 
the signal. When it is inconvenient to 
hoist three (lags, and a pennant at the 
«satne place, the two up{ter may he at 
one place, and the two otliers ut atiu- 
ther ; taking places progressively^ os 
follows; lii‘St> hmin; second, fore; 
third, mi/en; fourth, gaft; (iftb, ensign- 
•talF. 

In cases of doubt, n ship is to repeat 
the signal instead of the answering 
eimaut; or when any particular num- 
er ill a message is not understood, it 
is expressed by hoisting the nuhierical 
pennant, with the word, or sentence, 
DCginning from the lirst word. For 
example : if it was the fourth word, 
when the inessagu was linished, the 
numerical pennant (4) must he hoisted 
by the ship not ^understanding. The 
ship making signal is then to repeat 
that word; and if not then compre- 
hended, to change it (or one nearest 
and syuotnmuu& When the cypher 
(lag is hoisted singly, it is to annul (he 
signai iiiade^ or making. 

Sir liouie Pophain's marine telegraph 
does not in any degree interfere with 
the signals established by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, for the use of his Ma- 
jes^ navy. 

The marine telegraph is used by tiic 
ships of the honourable Last India 
Company. 

TELESCOPE, {Tckicope, J?r.) An op- 
tical instrumeut, composed of leuses, 
by means of wliich reinoV!! objects appeal' 
^ if nigh at hmid.' The telescope was 
invented by Galil&eo. 

TELlNuY, Ind, A word used 
upon the Coromandel coast to signify 
Sepoy. 

Ub Tell q/p A term used in mili- 
tary i^jrmatioiis, to designate the rela- 
tive proportions of any given body of 
men. Thus a battalion may be tofd off 
into wings, grand divisiotM, divisions or 
companies, subdivisions or sections. It 
is the peculiar duty of eveiy adjutant 
and serjeaiit-nutjor to be particularly 
expert at 'telling off*. Si^uadrons of 
horse are told ulf by half squadrons, 
4 divisions, 8 sulwlivisions, ranks by 
threes, and hiek right and left. 9 

TEMERAIRE, IV. Hash » heed- 
less of danger. Un fiomme timfraire, 
II rash uuiu, A French author ob- 


serves under this word, (after having 
said the French were naturally rash,) 
that courage is not always an inmate, 
or even' a companion, of rashness, since 
the latter too often exceeds the bounds 
of sober liiseipline. Phere are, how- 
ever, occasions and moments, in which 
a soldier naay be rash; particularly in 
a storming party, and when he mounis 
a breach. 

TEMQIN, I'V. a witness. It like- 
wise sigiiiffes the second in a duel, 

A piece of tinder (is also so called) 
which oorrcsfiouds in si/.e aud prepara- 
tion, with that which a miner lays upon 
the saucisson. Ry means of this dupli- 
cate, he can ascertain the moment of 
explosion. 

Temoins, i’V. In civil and military 
architecture, arc pieces of earth left 
standing as marks nr witnesses in the 
fosses or places which the workmen are 
emptying, that they may know exactly 
how many cubical fatlioms of earth 
have been. ciiri*icd. 

T LMFKlt. A stale of steel or other 
metal, that l>est fits it for the use to 
which it is to be applied. — ^'J'hus, the 
blade of a sw’ord should be so tempered 
as to admit of coiisidurahle flexure 
without breaking, yet so elastic as to 
return to its shape, on the pressure 
beiug removed. 

To Tr.MPFK, In a military sense, 
to form metals to Jt- proper degree of 
hardness. 

TLMFESr, (Tcmpttc. Fr.; Ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, the utmost vio- 
lence of the wind: the names by which 
the wind is called according to the gra- 
dual increase of its force seem to be, u 
breeze ; a gale ; a gust ; a storm ; a 
tempest. 

TEMPLAR, {^Tmplicr, Fr.) See Mi- 
Lii ARY Orders. 

TENABLE, (TenabfCf Fr.) such as 
may be maintained against opposition; 
such as may be held against attacks. 

TLXAILLL, Fr. (This word lite- 
rally means ihcurn.) A military evolu- 
tion which was performed in the times 
of the ancients. In page of Ob- 
servations on the Military Art, we have 
tlie following account of it:— v 

A phalanx, attacked by a lozense or 
triangular wedge, bent its right and left 
forward by a half-quarter conversion, 
each wing on their common center; and 
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when they found themselves opposite the { 
sides of the enemy’s arrangement, they 
each marchea on their own side^ right 
Lefore them; by wl)ich means they both 
inclosed aitd attacked the enemy toge- 
ther, at the satnf time, wliile the head 
was engaged and at blows with the cen- 
ter of the phalanv that kept its 
ground. Such is the description au- 
thors have left us of the design and et- 
fects of this inauccuvre. , 

The teuaiile had considerable advan- 
tage over the triangular wedge; but^ 
according to the Chevalier Folard, it was I 
not equaily efficacious against the co- j 
lumii. The latter could alter the direc- 
tion of its inarch, and f.ill upon one of 
the wings, wheiher in motion or not, or 
detach the section of the tail, or rear, to 
take its wings in dank, while it was oc- 
t^upied in making the rjuarter conversion. 
Thecolnmnand tnmillev/ere formed for 
acting against each other, and could only 
be victorious o\'er one another by the 
superior abilitieb of their conimander, 
f fancy, however, the cohvnn was al- 
ways exposed to less danger than the ^c- 
7iailte, for the latter could not pursue 
the column without changing its order; 
whereas the column must destroy, and, 
ill a manner, annihilate the tenuille, in 
case it could once break it. 

The teuiulle is uiKiuestionably an ex- 
cellent manccuvre, and strictly conform- 
able to a very wise ii.nxim, which directs 
us to multiply our strength and etffirts as 
much as jiosftibh* against one point. We 
sometimes, indei’d, make use of it in w’ar 
without being sensible of its» advantJigcs. 
This, hpwever, does not hinder the ina- 
nmuvre from being well performed ; for 
the nature of the ground not being level 
like a sheet of paper, thccoinnixiidcrin 
ranging his troops, urcurding to the ad- 
vantages of the situation, Hoes not form 
a perfect tenaillcy such as may be drawn 
or sketched out, hut one of an irregu- 
lar kind, which produces the same ef- 
fects ; and this is what should be sought 
on ail occasions. 

Tenailles, in fortification, are low 
works made in the ditch before the cur- 
tains. There arc* three sorts : viz. the 
first are ^he faces of the bastions pro- 
duced till they meet, but much lower; 
the second have faces, flanks, and a cur- 
tain; and llie third have ouly faces and 
flanks. 


Single Ten A IMF, (Tenajlle siwp/e, 
Fr.) is a work whose front is advanced 
towards the country, having two faces, 
forming n re-entering angle: its two 
long sides terminate on the counterscarps 
opposite to the angle of the shoulder. 

Double Tenailj.e, double, 

ou Jlautfuic, Fr.) is a work whose fron^ • 
having 4 faces, forms 2 re-entering, and 
3 suluint angles: its Jong sides are like- 
wise parallel, and terminate on the 
counterscarp, ojjposite to the angle of 
the shoulder. Iloth the single and doa- 
ble teiutilles have this fault, viz. thal^ 
they arfe iiut flunked or defended at the 
re-entaring angle, because tlie height of 
the parapet hirulci's thu soldiers front 
tiisenvering before that angle. There- 
fore tenaillcs should only he made when 
there is not room enough to make horn- 
works. The ramparts^ parapets, ditcfi- 
es, covert-way, and glacis of tenailleS| 
are the same w ith other out-works. 

Tenailli: o/'m p/nce, is what is com- 
prehended heUveeii the points of two 
neighbouring bastions; us the faces, 
flame, and curtains. Hence it is snid,w 
the enemy attacked the wliole tenaille 
of a place, wlieii they made tw^o attack! ' 
on the faces of the tw^o bastions. 

TENAn.r.rs Fr, pincers, nippers^ te- 
nail**. 

TKN AILLKH, Fr. to tear off the 
flesh with red hot pincers. Tliis pu- 
nishment existed in rivilizcd FiUrope, 
until a year or two before the French 
revolution. 

TENAILLOM, Fr. This is some- 
times called, among the French, grande 
lunette. It is a work com|K)fted of twro 
parts, e;ich of which covers the faces of 
the haif-moon; in whose friAit the te- 
nuillou is constructed. 

Uft Tf.naillon, Fr, a little tenaille< 

See FoRTirrcATiOiV. ' ' 

TENDELET, Fr, an awning; such 
as is used on board of ship, and over 
carriages, in hot countries. 

TEND RE, Fr. to stretch ; to spread. 
This word lAis various signilicalions in 
the French language. In military mat- 
ters, it is cornmon to say, ^ 

Tenor F. un piege d auelqvtun, Fr. to 
lay a snare for any body^ 

TA*diie une marquiUy unetente, Fr* 
to pitefea inarqude, a tent. 

T£I^lRi fr. to hold, to keep, &c. 
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Tenir ttte ot queltju^uiif Fr. to cope 
with an> body. 

Ten 1 11 la Cmpagne, Fr. to keep the 
field. 

Tenir, Fr, to hold out, as in a 
wear. 

Tenir, Fr. to coier, as Le Camp 
tient tnnl de tr^rain, the camp covers 
so much ground. 

U7ie Avmtc t'tt rcapccty Fr. to 
keep Uii -army in a constant state of 
alertness. 

Tenir l^te d rcnncmiyl^r, to face 
jthe enemy; to hold up against all his 
attacks. « 

Se T enir, Pr, to remain; te stay; 
to hold fast. 

Se Ten I II hien d chevaf, Fr. to sit 
well on horsehibck, to have a good seat. 

TFNON, (Tciwriy Fr.) any tiling 
that holds or ke^ps fasrt. 

Tenon d^arquehusey Fr. loop of a 
gun. 

TENT, (Tentcy [\) (This word is 
originally (ierived from the LiUiu tendoy 
I stretch; whence tendrcy to stretch.} A 
^ $olc|jeFs moveable lodging place, 
monly made of canvas, and extend^ 
upon poles. , , ^ 

Tlie sizes of tlie oiHcer^. ^ents are 
fixed ; some regiments ha^e tiiciq of one 
six^ and some another. A captain's 
tent and marquee is genei^y 10| feet 
broad, *14 degp, and tfr 't^h: those of 
the subalternf^'ure a foof less : the ma- 
jor’s and lieutonant-cOloncrs, a foot 
larger; and the colwiers *2 feet larger. 

The subalterns of ^ot lie two in a 
tent, flmse of hoVse hut one. 

The tents of private men are 61 feet 
square, 5 feet high, and hold 5 soldiers 
each. 

The tents for the horse are 7 feet 
broad,' and 9 feet deep: they hold like- 
wise; 5 men and their horse «accoutrc- 
WOts. 

' In a common infantry tent, the length 
of the ridge pole is 7 ifeet ; length of 
standards 6 feet>>— Weiglit complete 27 
pounds. « 

Bell Tents, so called from their re- 
semblance to a bell. Tbe^ serve to 
shelter thb (ire^rms from rain. 

Round Tent, a circular tent which 
contains 12 nfiin ; the weight complete, 
with poles, 43 lbs.— Lengm o£ pole, 9 
feet. 

Hospital Tbnt, a large commodious 


tent, which is appropriated for the sick. 
It sometimes happens, tht^ when a con- 
tagious disorder breaks out in a camp, 
or in barracks, the persons infected are 
removed from the hospital and lodged 
in a tent, w^jich is pitibhed for that pun- 
pose, in the neighbourhood. It is usual 
for the commanding oflker of the regi- 
ment tO' order one or more sentries to 
lie furnished to the regimental hospital, 
and the same to the hospital tent, which 
sentries arc directed to permit no person 
to enter but those concerned in the hos- 
’pitai, or belonging to the .stafij and otli- 
cers of the regiment. They are to be 
particularly careful in preventing liquor, 
or anyjthing improper t rom being carried 
into the hospital; nor are they to permit 
any patient to go out (to the necessary 
excepted) without a ticket of leave from * 
the attending surgeon. See pages 22 
ami 21 of Regulations for the belter ilfa- 
nagemenl ef the Sick. 

Laboratory Tent, in artillery, a 
I large tent which is sometimes carried to 
; the held fgr the convenience of. hr^ 

I workers and bombardiers. The weight 
complete, with poles, pins, &c. 3 cwt. 
24 lbs. length of ridge pole 18 feet, 
length of poles 14^ feet. 

Tent hedsteady a small portable bed- 
stead, so contrived us to correspond 
with the shape of an uflicer’s tent. 

Tmi^pinSy pieces of wood, which 
are indented at thevtop, and made sharp 
at the bottom, to keep the cords of a 
tent or nmrquee^tfirm to the earth. 
There are four Urge ones which serve 
for the weather cords. 

TENT-p(>/('«, the poles upon which a 
tent or marquee is supported. 

TKNT-a’fl//«. See Wall. 

Tent likewise means lint to put in a 
wound. 

TENTED, having tents pitched on 
it. Hence the teiit^ held. 

TENTORIA, the tents or pavilions 
under which the ancient Homan sol- 
diers, and, indeed, the shepherds of 
Italy were accustomed to lie. The first 
tents were made out of the branches of 
trees; these were improved into covers 
made of the skins of wild beasts, and 
kept together by meipis 9 f cords. 

' When tlie Romans wiah^ to express a 
distinction between^ a soldieFs and a 
shepherd’s tents, they said of the former 
sub peltibus esse, to be unider skins; in 
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the ' same maiuier tha( we say, to 
under panva& During the winter 
months, the Eomau teuts were made 
of wood. 

XiiliOIDUCTEUR, Fr. from the 
Latin tergiductoPytihe brinjjer up of a 
rear (He of soldiers, or Serrc-fifc, 
Military Trums, (lames gucn'Cy 
Tr.) certain rcclinicalexpi essi on s, which, 
either directly or indirectly, ought to 
be used by every military man, when 
he writes Upon his profession, dir when 
he relates the events of war. 

TKllNIlt, Fr. to tarnish; to soil. 
Tcunir reputation, Fr. to turuish 
one’s reputation. 

TEIU^AN, Fr. a scythe with han- 
dle to it, which the Turks use in v^ar. 

« Tl'LllIlAlN, IV*. This word is some- 
times written terrein, aiul signifies, ge- 
iwrally, any space or extent of grouml. 

(J j 'ncr du Ti:uRArN peu-ti-peu, Fr. 
to iiuin ground little bv little. 

Ferdre du Terrain, Fr. to lose 
ground. 

•^Minager son TmKAiN, Fj. to make 
the most of your ground. It js likewise 
used in a figurative sense, viz. Un homme 
estjhrt quoad il est sur aou terrain, 

A man always speaks uitli great coiili- 
dence when lie is thoroughly master of 
tilt* biihjeot. 

TiiRUAfN da camp, Fr. the ground 
witiiiu the lines of encampment. 

Jjcver U Terrat^, Fr, to recon- 
noitre, to take a sy vey of ground, 
eVi/Vi/nf;* /cTERRAtw, Fr, to dispute 
the ground ; to light it inch by inch. 

Tenir un gmtd Tsrrain, Fr, to 
take up much ground. 

TF.IUIASS. See Mortar. 
'J'KRRASS, ) (Terrasse, Ff.) a plat- 
;TEHHASSE, >forni; a bqpk of 
' TEIIIIACE, 3 earth ; an open rais- 
ed ^alk in a garden, &c. Among the 
ancients a bank of this sort answ'ered 
the purpose of an epaulement in tnfi> 
dern fortification. This bank was raised 
behind iti such a maimer, that it sur- 
rounded the fosse, and served ae a co- 
ver for the archers, who poured in 
showers of darts, white the exterior 
defences of a fortified town or place, 
were ins^ted at all points. The ter- 
•rasses also answered the same end, in 
those days, tliat irenches and contra- 
valtadons do in these times. A terrass 
likewise sigAifiedi in former tiniest a 
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sort of cavaliciv which was ciirned to 
a great height, in order to uverluok and 
command the walls of a town. These 
terrasses were constructed by loeuiis of 
mantelets, which stood very high, for 
the purpose of covering the working 
parties froiii the arrows, Ccc. of the be- 
sieged: Alexander the JLji eat had fre- 
quent recourse ro these terrasses when 
he attacked a ton u. 

(/On^r^?-TEllllASSE, Fr. a terrace,. or 
platform, that is raised abm e unoiher, 

TKIMIaSSER, Fr. to throw doxyn; 

10 rout completely . 

TElHiASSlEll, iV. .This wotd is* 
used uqjong the I'reiich not only to ;dg- 
iiify the person who liiidertukcs to see 
heaps of earth removed, for any 
bpecilic purpose, but likewise the man 
who actually carries it. 

TFiRUE, Fr. earth, ground. 

Jm I'erre, Fr. tlie cd!-tfi ; the ground. 

Ouvrages i/c T erre, Fr. works wliich 
are thrown up with earth. This does 
not, however, iniply, that nothing but 
earth is used; sinoo palisiules, traverses, 
dle^ux de frizes, may also form 
pen^t of the defence. ^ 

A /Terre, Fr, on the cai’th or 
gisound. 

Eire gmoa ii Terre, Fr. to kneel. 

Oc/ion d Terre, Fr. kneel; a vnuti 
of, command used in the French ser- 
vice. ' 1. • 

TERRE-PLEIN, Fr. ’See FqnTii^i- 

CATION. 

’J’ERRER, rsr Tirrer, Fr.) to hide 
under grountl. ^’he French say, de* 
gens de. guerre se sont bias teri'^; nieaiip 
iiig thereby, that they had thrown up 
entrenchments with earth, so as to Im 
.covered from the eiieiuy^s lire. Terter 
une artifice, to cover the head of tiny 
tire-work with earth. 

TERRES-/l//<eiidfe*, Fr. earth* ^tbat 
have liceij used in tlie cleansing of*salt- 
petre. Saltpetre-men call these earths 
'Ferres rtanime^s. 

TERllEUR, /‘V*. fear; apprehension. 

Repandr^la TEURnuii,Fr. to smead 
terror; to cause dismay. Jeter la ter~ 
rear pai*mis /#* ennmis, to ttij^ow terror 
ttiuonast the enemies, ^ l^encli au- 
thor has made a very just distinction 
between caubiiig fear an^ apprehension 
to exist jn an adversar/s army, and oc- 
casioning terror and dibinay, among the 
inhabitants of a country, tnrough ivhich 
G A Hoops 
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troops are obll^^ecl to march. Marshal 
Saxe was particularly cautious on tbit 
head ; so much that he was always 
well received by the inhabitants of 
every place, where he had made war. 
This cannot be said of all conquerors 
or generals. 

Te R R Ei; R pa iiqney Fr. See P;i n rc. 

TEUTIATE, in gunnery, it to ex- 
amine the thickness of the metal of a 
piece of artillery, in order to iudge of 
Its strength. This is usually done with 
a pair ot calliper compasses. 

TERTIA'ITNG a pkct> of ordnance^ 
ss to find whether it Ims its due thick- 
sess at the vent, trunnions, aivl neck ; 
if the trunnions and neck are in their 
due order, and the chase straight, Ax. 

TEUTRE, ¥r. o small rising ground 
that stands unconnected with any other. 

TESSERA . See Si o n o m MilUare. 

TESSERAi Militares, military watcli- 
^’ords or countersigns. Among the 
ancient Romans the military watch- 
word, or countersign, was passed in the 
following manner 

One soldier was selected throughout 
■* ten legions, and was culled tcsscrarius, 
the briuger, or the giver, of a watch- 
word. It was the duty of this man to 
wait, at sunset, upon the tribune of 
the guard, from whom he received, 
•written upon a small wooden tablet, 
Ccrtari ord^ which had been issueil | 
by the genial. This tablet, besides 
the watchword, contained also some ! 
Specific order from head niiarters. As 
soon as the Tesseraj^ius nad received 
the orders from the tribune, he imme- 
diately repaired’ to his legion, and de- 
livered the tablet to the commanding 
officer, in the presence of witnesses. 
This officer transmitted it to the next 
in command, after having inserted the 
particulars in his own orderly books; 
anef as each oOnturion (when he sent to 
the tribune for orders) was obliged to 
•transmit the tablet, containing the 
watchword, after sunset, the latter, 
by referring to the minute's, (which he 
kept of every part of the army), easily 
Hscertaiur^'d every omission or n^lect 
of orders; and if the person, so o£nd- 
ing^ atifected to deny his having seen 
the tablet, Che witnesses were ex- 
amined, as tp the delivering of ^it by the 
Tritsernrius, 

TESSONS, JPr. potsherds, 


*rESTAMKNT, Fr. will, testament. 

Testament Militairp Fr. among 
.the French, a will wliiOmis made in the 
presence of two witnesses only, by word 
of mouth, and is not committed to 
paper. 

TESTIMONY, verbal declaration, 
given upgn oath or honour, before any 
court martial. The testimony of a wit- 
ness shoidd neither be influenced nor 
interrupted, and tlie precise words used 
by him should be written down in the 
proceedings without any alteration. 

TESTUDO, in the .military art of 
the ancients, was a kind of cover or 
screen, which the soldiers of each corn- 
pan); made themselves of their bucklers, 
by holding them up over their hend.s, 
and standing close to each other. This 
expedient served to shelter them from 
darts, stones, &c. tlirown upon* thedi, 
especially those from above, when they 
went to the assault. 

Testudo, was also a kind of larga 
wooden tower, which moved on several 
wheels, apd was covered with bullocks’ 
hides: it served to shelter the soldiers 
when they approached the walls to mine 
them, or to batter them with rains, 

TETE, Fr. head. 

Tete du Cartipy Fr. tho head of the 
camp, or the front ground which looks 
towards tlie country ; also that part of 
a camp which lies contiguous to the 
enemy, and wherj^ the troop biouac. 

Tete de la Sappe, Fr. head of the 
sam 

Tetp de Chcvalemevt, Fr. a cross 
beam which lies upon two stays, ami 
supports any piU't of a wall, Ac. whilst 
it ib in repair. 

Fairi (mi tenir) Tete d Quelqidun^ 
Fr. tq oppose a person^; to keep him 
at bay. 

Avoir qticlqrCnn en Tete, Fr. to have 
any person opposed to one, viz. Turenne 
avoit en tHe Montecuculli ; Turenne 
was opposed by Montecuculli. 

Tete baime, Fr. headlong. 8e prf~ 
cipiter sur son ennemi Ulc bamee; to 
plunge headlong into the thickest of 
die enemy ; to run into danger without 
the least fear or apprehension. 

A /oTkie, Fr, at the he^d of. 

A ia Tete des troupes^ Fr. at the 
head of a body of men. 

Tete <Fune armtCy Fr. > the head of 
04 army. This consists of the troops 

which 



which are farthest advanced towards 
the enemy, or ^ any given point of di> 
rection. " 

*Montrer une Tete, Fr, This phrase 
13 used among the French to signify 
any particular direction tha^ an army 
tulkes. 

, Teie de tranchccj Fr. that part of a 
trench which is closest to a fortified 
tpwn or place. • 

Tetb de Maure, Fr. a sort ^f gre- 
nade which is thrown out of a piece of 
ordnance. 

Ufte (Tun mivruge d corne^ h cou- 
ronne, Fr. that part of a horn, or 
crown-work, which looks towards the 
country. • 

Tete {Tun oiivrage, d'une anme, qui 
assiege une villc, Fr. that part of a for- 
tified woik, or propiirtiun of an army, 
wftich fuoks towaids the country, and 
is connected with tlie line of contni- 
vullation. 

Avoir la Tei k de lout, i'r. to he the 
most advanced. 

Tei'e de polity Fr. that part of a 
bridge which is on the eiietuy’s sicle.^ 
When the bvidge is furtifiod on both 
sides, the French say, deux tiles de 
pont, 

Tkte de Pore, Fr. This word means 
literally a hog*s head. It is used to 
denote a military arrangement of the 
triangular kind. Those mentioned un- 
der the term wedge, «ere composed of 
ranks, greater one than another, in a 
regular progression from theliicisive an- 
gle to the base. 'Hie tete de pore was 
formed of small bodies ranged in lines 
in the same sense, and in the saUTc pro- 
gressinn as the ranks in the preceding 
wedges; that is to say, a small body 
(probably square) was placed at the 
head^ 'another of the same size was 
posted behind it, having two'others, one 
on its right, the other on its left, both 
extendfiig the full length of their front 
beyond the wings of the first. Behind 
those three, five others were ranged in 
the same order, and so on successively 
until all were placed. 

This arrangement is equal to the for- 
mer (viz. that of the wedge) with regard 
to defects# as to advantages, it lias but 
6ne only, which will never be of weight 
enough to gain it aify degree of reputa* 
■tion ; it is thi^, that being composed of 
.flpiail bodies, each hhvinf; its leader or 


commander, all the different parts ar^ 
more or less capable of defence, should 
they be attacked at the time they are 
furmiug or dividing; and if the enemy 
Attempted to form the Tenaille, they 
might tletucli some of those small bodies 
to interrupt tlioir motions, or to attack 
them in flank.— See OhUfn^atwns oh thf^ 
Mi/itarp Art, page 205. 

'I'etes, Fr, 111 the phu-nl number, 
are the. same as men or lives, viz.' La 
prise d^ line place a route bicn des tites^ 
the reduction or taking of a place haa 
cost many lives or men. 

lTiTilF.lt, (/iu/rarc, Fr.) a string by 
wliicii iiersos are held from pasturing 
too wide. Wc say figuratively, ' to go 
tl\e length of one's tether; to speuk or 
act wiUt as much freedom ns circuuw 
stances will ailinll. An oll'cer, who 
has any certain powers^vested in him, 
should he particularly cautious how he. 
makes use of them. 

TKTltAKDROJl, (Titrnidre, Fr.) 
in geonieiry, one of the five regular 
bodice. It is a pyiamid which is ter- 
minuced by four equilateral triangle, 
that are e(|nal to each other; in the 
same maiiiior that tlic tetragon is a rec- 
tilineal figure of four equal sides, wincli 
has four right angles. 

T FiTU A GON A 1 /, square, having 
equal sides and angles. 

TFiTR Alien, a llomaipgoverffor of 
the fourth part of a pifiviuce. 

TnVi'O^siC, {Ttufonique, Fr.) See 
On D Elis. 

TFVTiKTi, J//4 I'hc treasury. 

TFVKKLDAR, Ind, The treiv- 
surer. 

THANK, All ancient military litU 
of honoui. now obsolete. 

To TILXN’K. Ill military matters, 
to make hoiMurablc ixieniion of a person 
or persons, for hat iiig behuvetl galljuilly 
ill ail action, or otherwise rendered n 
public service. 

To be Thankcd. To receive a puhlie * 
testimony of good conduct. Onicers, 
Ike, are genewJly thanked in public oi> 
dcra. 

Tii a X KS. Bu I >I ic acknowledgements 
for gallant uci ions, • 

Vote of Thanks. It has been custom 
nuiry, in all civilized countries, for lb# 
legislature to pay a public tribute of 
applause to those warriors, who hav^ 
fought their country*# battles with suc^ 
6 A 2 ecss^ 
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c^ss, and have otherwise distinguished 
themselves by purticulur feats of gal- 
lantry and good conduct. The French, 
during the progress of their revolution, 
have h id fre^jnent recourse to this mode 
of adding new zeal and fresh courage to 
their armies, of expressing national 
gratitude. , It lias been the good fortune 
of this country, to have experienced oc- 
cashuis of test ifying a higher sense of its 
ohligations to the navy, than can be 
found in the history of any people. 
From the commencement of the wav in 
1793, until the crss^iiion of hostilities, 
cvei y sc-'sion of parliament has had its 
recdtds marked ny the brightdkt mari- 
time operitions; and although the ex- 
ertions of our land fori’cs have not been 
cijualU milliniit in all instdlicd^, yet 
there ;»iv' none in which the innate bra- 
very ot the men has lost one spark of 
its wonted fire and impetuosity. We 
may say, (without the lui^ard of con- 
tradiction, and in direct defiance of 
those llippaiu characters who feel gra- 
tified in every apparent degradutiftn of 
f oifr national character) that whenever 
the llriiish forces have acted as one 
army, without tfie alloy of foreign aux- 
iliaries, their native spirit has, like sror- 
lii^ ore, stood the most searchiiig or- 
deal. Without looking for proofs of 
this insertion in the diiferent pages of 
history, that fire so copiously marked by 
them, we shaU content ourselves with 
the following extract from the vote of 
thanks which has nnauimoiisly passed 
both houses of parliaifient, in testimony 
ol the k^llaut behaviour of the British 
troops in K^pt ; — 

** CWv of tnc. Vote of Thanks from the 
House of Lords, to Mujor-Generai, 
«(w IxiMD Hutchinson* 

Aesotieed, Nemhie Dissent iente, 

^ That the thanks of this house be 
iven to the honourable Major-Gerienil 
ohn Ilely Hutchinson, second in com- 
mand,^ ^JVlajor-Genernrs Eyre Coote, 
.John Frpneis Craddock,. the honourable 
George James Ludlow, ^ohn Moore, 
llichard^Eurl of Cava^ the liouour- 
tthle Edward Finch, Brigadier^enerals 
John Stuart, the honourable John Hope, 
John Di^len Hildebrande. Oakes and 
Aobert Lawson, and to the several 
•hllicers .who served in die army under 
the command of the late Sir Bulph 
Abercromby, knij^t of the most i 


nou ruble order of the &ath, for their 
splendid and heruic exerfions in effect- 
ing a landing on the coa» of Egypt, in 
spite of local difhculties, and m the 
face of a powerful ynd well prepared 
enemy, and in nil their subsequent ope- 
rations, particularly in i resisting with 
signal success the desperate attack made- 
upon them on the 21.st of Mnrch, 1801, 
aud atchieving the brilhant and impor- 
tant victory obtained on that memora- 
ble day.«* 

ResUvedf Nemhie Dissmtiente, 

That this house doth highly approve 
of, and acknowledge the distinguished 
regularity, discipline, coolness, and va- 
lour clispliiyed hy the non-commissioned 
ollicers and private soldicrij of the army, 
serving under the command of the late 
I4eutcnant-(5eiieral Sir Jhilph Abqr- 
cromby, knight of the mdst honourable 
order of the Bath, in the memorable 
and hriiruint operations in Egypt, and 
that the hame he signified to them by 
the commanders of the several corps, 
>*ho arc 'desired to thank them for 
their distinguibhed tiiid exemplary cini- 
i duct.” 

I The surrender of Alexandria, and the 

cousequcMit evacuation of Egypt by the 
rreiich forces, (who in spile of their 
\ettiaii knowledge and perseveiing 
resistance, were obliged to yield to 
troops, certainly less experienced and 
less inured to whr,) suflicicnlly prove 
the uccurucy of our remark, aud ihe 
justness of the tribute, which both 
ijoubcs have paid to national spirit and 
good (Ubciptine. 

TIIANLACHES, Fr. Weapons 
which were used among the Gauls or 
ancient French, of an o^ensive and de- 
fciisiv’e nature. The former were ina’de 
in the shape of halberts or pikes^ and 
the latter were a sort of small round 
shields. 

THEATRE (f War, Any extent of 
country in which w'ar is carried on may 
be so (uilled. The French say Thmtre 
de la Guerre. It siguihesthe same with 
us as Seat of War. According to Tur- 
pin, page St, in his Essay on the Art 
of War, there are but three sorts of 
countries which may bccome'the theatre 
of war; an open country divided by ri- 
vers, a wood^, or a mbuntainous one. 
The dispositions for a taarch must of 

coursh 
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coarse be varied as the situations of 
places diderl 

TimOL \l\CY,(mocrntie, Tv.) Go- 
vemmeni by Gud himself; such n# the 
Jewish form of ffovernmenc wa^ before 
they had an earThiy kiuj:.* It also tiji- 
iiihes the governmciic of the Lnina, 
which was vested in the iliioas, and 
which still exists among the tribes of 
Tartary. 

TIlEOIK)LlTR, a maUicmatical 
instrument useful to eiigitie|^-s and ar- 
tillerists, in taking heights and dis- 
tances. 

TIIEOHEM, (Thcoreme, Ft.) In 
mathernatic.s a prop<j.siti(m which is 
purely S}icciitative, and tends to»thc dis- 
covery i*f some hidtlen truth. 

An nniversat TirKoniKi, in mathe- 
^ matics, is one that extends uniscrsally 
to any quantity w'ithout restnetion; as 
that tlie rcjctainric of the sum, and dif- 
ference of any two qjiantities, is equal 
to the dillcicnce of tlieir squares. 

, A particnhir Tiieouvm is when it 
extends onl^ to a ptirticuUr quantity. 

A negative Tiuop.em is one that 
demonstrates the impossibilities of an 
as-,erti«ni, as, that the sum of two 
biquadratc numbers cannot make a 
square. 

A locai TirF.oftEM, that w'hich re- 
lates to surface ; as the triangles of the 
same base and altitude are equal. 

TIIEGHEJICAL, {morique, Fr.) 
What appertains to tlicory 

THEOHY, {Thcorky Fr.) The spe- 
culative part at' any particular science, 
in which truths are uemunstrated with- 
out bt'ing practically followed. 

School of Theory. In order to se- 
cure to tlie army intelligent and well in- 
formed ollicers, it has been 'R-isely sug- 
liested, that there should be a school of 
Militai^' 'rheory in each tegiment.’ The 
persons selected for this purpose are to 
pass an examination before the profes- 
sors at tlie Military College, whenever 
(he vicinity of the regimental quarters 
will allow them to attend. 

Orrfer^ MARIA THERESA. Ami- 
litary order of knighthood, which wds 
founded and estaldished by the House 
of Austria, on the Iftth of J'dne, 1757, 
and was distii|guislied by the name of 
the reigning queen and empress, b^ing 
called tht Imperial Military Order of 
Maria Theresa. It iiultitated ^th 
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the view of manifesting the sovereign's 
approbation of the merits of the army, 
and uf consigning to the latest posterity, 
a ttietnoriul of its g«KKl conduct. The 
15th regiment of ligiit dragoons having 
by its singular prowess and good con- 
4liict on the 2Un of April, 1794, been 
found worthy of liifiierml notice and 
coiibideration, wc should be deficient iu 
oiir duty to a coiq)s of gallant oibcers, 
dirl we omit an opportunity of inserting 
the principal heads of an order with 
wdiicn they have hwii honoured. 

Theollicc of grand master is pertnv 
nentl)* attached lo the reigning prince 
<»f lift arch-house «)f AiKtriu. 

It is an inviolable principle, that no 

{ lerson what&uevcr shall, on account of 
birth, long services, wounds 
recfiveS from tlie enemy, <ir former 
merits, much less frqin mere favour, or 
the recommendation of others, be re- 
ceived into the Order, but that those 
only who xliaU Iinve signalized thciii- 
I selves by some partied lar act uf valour, 
()% liavc aided the Imperial service by 
able and beuellcial councils, and 
tribuied to their excculioii by distin- 
guished bn^very, shall be admitted. 

Tile order may be conferred upon all 
ofiicers of cavalry, infantry, hussars, 
artillery, miners, and engineers,* froni 
the highest to the lowest inclusive. 

The number is not lin)tt/’d,*und may 
aiwuvs consist of as many grand crosses 
and linights, as may render themselvefl 
deserving t>f them. 

The riumbors of the order are divided 
into two classes, nuiudy, grand crosses 
and knights. All those officers who 
may distiiijrnish themselves uliove others, 
by home hingnlar exploit are received 
us knights: but the grand crosses ars 
designed only for those, who have unit- 
ed valour with such prudence of con- 
duct, ns may have, had a heneheiai in- 
dnence on "the fortunate issue of any 
particular lAilitary enterprize. 

The gi‘and crosses wear pendant from 
a sc;arlei?*tian^-breadth ribbon (liaving a 
white stripe in the middle, and being 
thrown scarf-wise across from right to 
left,) a golden, white enamelled octani^ 
gular cross. 

On one side of the ^utcheon, in the 
centdf, is represented the name of the 
Empei*or and that of the Empress, ill 
cypher within a wreathof laurel ; and 

0|l 
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on the other the arms of the 

^rcboDuchy of Austria, with the 
motto ForlitudinL The knights wear, 
CMi the breast, in a butcon4iolc of the 
coat or uaistcoat, a similar but 
smaller cross, pendant from a ribbon, 
of two fingers breadth, and of the 
same colours. « » I 

This order is not purely honorary. A ! 
certain allowance is given to every iiuli- { 
lidual belonging to it as an augmenta- 
tion to his pay. Twenty grand crosses 
are entitled to an annual pension of fif- 
teen hundred florins each ; one hundred 
knights to an annual pension of sir hun- 
dred florius each; and another hui\dred 
knights to an annual pension of four 
hundred florins ; which several allow- 
ances are t(^ be enjoyed from th^laj^of 
their reception into the order. The re- 
maining members of the order are 
provided for as the vacancies occur, 
and succeed in rotation. 

The privileges and honours, which are 
attached to this order, are very consi- 
derable. The persons admitted are not 
only knights by the fact of their atl- 
ilfha'sion, but they may, upon applica- 
tion for tlie same, obtain the rank of 
baron. . 

In the statutes of the Imperial Order, 
it is prrticiil^ly expressed, that, in imi- 
tion of the rule observed with respect 
(o the Order ^ of the Golden Fleece, 
(namely, that the ensigns of no other 
9 rder can be worn therewith,) the en- 
sign of the Imperial military order of 
Maria Theresa, may be ^ worn at tlie 
same time, and together with the Gol- 
den Fleece, with this exception, that 
no order of knighthood of a foreign 
power can, or shall be worn with the 
military q^der of Maria Theresa. 

The following letter was transmitted 
from Vienna,, on the 7th of November, 
1800, respecting the very flattering man- 
ner with which this order had been con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Germany, I 
imon those oflicers of the 15th Light 
Dragoons, who had distinguislicd them- 
lelvesih the action of Vi Hers .eo Couchd, 
near Cainbray, on the 24tb* of April, 
1794. 

, Si», 

1 liave received from his Excellency 
Baron Thugut, eight crosses of tlw* Or- 
der of Muria Therasa, which the Em- 
peror has been pleased to confer on your- 


self aAd seven other officers undernamed, 
of the 15th regiment of Lighf^ Dragoons, 
who distinguished thernselvlSi in a most 
gallant action, near Villers en Couche, 
on the 24 th of April, 1794. 

Ills Imperial MaJesQr had already^ 
testified the high sense lie entertained 
of the brilli^it and important service, 
which the regiment performed on that 
occasion, by presenting the oiliccrs en- 
gaged with a medal, struck for the pur- 
pose of cmmncmoratiiig that distin- 
guished acRon, and aflbrding to those 
who atchieved it, u lasting testimony 
of his apprubutioii and gratitude. It 
was deemed, at that time, worthy of 
the croiis of Maria Theresa; hut at 
that period, a doubt was entertained, 
whether this order could he conferred 
on foreigners : that diflicully being now 
reincyi^ecl, his Imperial Majesty avails 
himself, with pleasure, of the occasion 
to evince his high esteem for the regi- 
ment, as w'cll as his regard for the in- * 
dividuals, by investing with this distin- 
guished order^,of merit, gentlemen who 
have proved themselves so worthy to 
wear it. 

In transmitting to you, Sir, these 
crosses, to be distributed to the officers 
for whom they are dc;stined ; 1 cannot 
omit the opportunity of expressing the 
satisfaction 1 have experienced, from the 
share w hich my situation here has af- 
forded me, in a tiTnsactiun, which, 
while it docs honour to the liberality 
of his Imperial Majesty, and throws 
so much lustre on the corps, and on 
those who are iimnediatcly concerned, 
reflects, at the same lime,' credit ou the 
countiy tq which they belong. 

(Signed) Minto. 

His Miyesi^r's Envoy Extraordinary 
and. Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Vienna. 

Lt. Col. William Aylett, 

15th Light Dragoons. 

Tho several olticcrs entitled' to the 
order received the crosses, &c. free of 
all expcuce from the Court of Vienna : 
and Uiey have smee been regularly no- 
tified in the British Gazette, after hav- 
ing paid the following fees : 

A. B. late of the 15tli Regiment ofiLight 

1801 Dragoons. 

99. /. s. d. 

To fees due to the register of 
the college of arms for recorcU 
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ins; lus Maiesty’s royal licence 
and perlnisf on that A, B. ot' the 
15th regiment of light dragoons, 
may accept the linpcriul mili- 
tary order of <\Iaria T^ere&s, 
and bear the insignia^ of knight 
of the said military order, ^con- 
ferred upon him by his Irap^srial 
Majesty Francis If. Emperor of 
(lermaiiy, for his share of the 
signal services rendered by jule- * 
tacbment of the 15tli rcgiiaeiit 
of light dragoons, near Villurs * 
cn Couche, on the 24th April 

1791, 660 

Ditto for recording the dociH 
ments of his Imperial Majesty i 

conferring the said military or- 
der of Maria Tlieresu, upon 
• A. B. - - - - lOO 0 

Earl Marshal's fee thereon 3 6 U 
Usual fee to Garter, king at 
arms, for passing the business 5 5 0 
Fee for the royal sign manual 
*at the Dul%c of Portlamys of- 
lire. - ’ - - - - 11 7 6 

Insertion in the Gu/ette 110 
Contingent expenees <*' 2 2 0 

Total £.39 0 2 

TIIERMKS, Tr, Small barges or 
boats ill ^vbich persons fonncrly 
bathed. 

TIIKllMOMETER, (Thcrmmn'dre, 
Fr.) An iiistrnnicnt for measuring the 
heat of the air, or of any matter. 

TllEUMOSCOPR, ‘ {Thermo^ope, 
Fr.) ^Aii instrument by which the de- 
grees of heat are discovered ; a tlieruio- 
meter. 

. TUfEF, any person that rohj another. 
The character of u thief is of so foul 
alcast in a military life, that the least 
iiitputation of dishonesty incapacitates 
either ollicer or soldier from remaining 
in the service. 

Soldier^ THIGH. A well-known 
part of the human frame which takes 
Its peculiar military application from 
the notorious poverty of army men in 
general. Hence SoldteFs Thigh ligura- 
lively t|jeans an empty purse, or, speak- 
ing familiarly, a pair of breeches that sit 
close and look smooth, becauic the pock- 
ets have nothing in them. 

'fUlLL'' The shafts of a wagon; 
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hence the horse which goes between 
the shafts is called the tliill-horse, or 
thiller. 

'ib'nilN, (Ec/diitiV, Fr.) To make 
less numerous. As to thin the ranks 
by a heavy discharge of ordnance and 
lire-arins. 

TliniTEliNF.ll.- A shilling is so 
I cullcdin Ireland; thirteen pence of that 
country’s* currency beiug only equal to 
twelve pence English. 

THREE DEER .Soldicis drawn up 
in three ranks, consisting of front, cen- 
ti r, and rear, arc said to be f A/re deep^ 
It is the finidaineiital order of the in- 
fantry, in ’wbicli they should alv\ayi 
form and act at close order, and tor 
wliicli all tlieir operations and itiove- 
megts f re calculated. 

THREES. A term used in the tell- 
ings otf ill s(|iiadron. 

‘Ranks hp Tain ks.' Each half squa- 
dron told oft* by threes. Sec Cavalry 
liegulationSf page 2. 

ib THROW. To force any thing 
frpni one. place to another; thus artille- 
rists say to throw u shot or shell, ,or so 
iimiiy shot or shells were thrown, 

'i’ll RUST, (Botte, Fr.) Hostile at- 
tack with any pointed wcopoii, as in 
fencing. When one party * makes a 
push with his sword to wound his udver- 
bui'Y with the point, it is called a 
thrust. * 

To TiinusT-Aowc. (Tirvr d fhnd,Vr,) 
A term u.serl in foiiring. This thrust 
is used after any parade of tierce, or 
of half-circle, ^when the adversary doea 
not throw in a icposte, or is late in 
doing it. 

'ib Thrust carte, (IVrcr carte, Fr.) 
Tlie thrust in carte i.s made after a close 
disengage, or disengagement. 

'Jb Thrust tierce, {Tirer tierce, Frt) 
Tills thrust dift'ers ironi the th^-ust in 
carte over the arm, only hy the position 
of the hand, which must be reversed ; 
and it is nei^^r used in uftucks. 

'ib Thrust seconde, {'Tirer seconde^ 
Fr.) The^ thrust in seconde is cem- 
inuiily done on the following occasion > 
having pariied in tierce, if you perceive 
that your adversary keeps’ his sword 
heavy against yours, disengage dex- 
terously under the Jiik, reversing the 
nails dowtiards, and make your thrust 
ou the ftauk; takii^g care (hat your 

arm 
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arm bci in a )3«i‘fecc opposition, and 
that your head is inside tiie thrust. 

THUMBST-A lA^iCouvre-phtimi^^v^ 
A piece of leather which every careful 
soldier carries with him to secure the 
Jock of his musquet from moisture. 

TllUNDEillNG-Zegioii. This legion 
is said to have s^ved the whole arm), 
then ready to perish from thirst, by pru> 
curing, by their prayers, a very plenti- 
ful shower thereon, and at the same 
time, u furious storm of hail, mixed 
with lighuiing and thunderbolt^ on the 
enemy. 

Tins is the account commonly given 
by ecclesiastical historians, aii^ the 
whole history is engraved in bass-re- 
lievos on tlie Atuonine column. See 
' i\bmnantc, 

TI 1 >EG ATE. See Slttice-g^ie. * 

TIERCE, a thrust in fencing, de- 
livered at Che Qut&ide of the body over 
the arm. 

TI JjE, ? (TuilCf F r.) in military build- 

TYtE, S sort of tliin, factitious, 
luiniuated brick, used on the roofs of 
houses; or more properly akiiidof clayey 
CortK, kneaded and moulded pf a just 
thickness, dried and burnt in a kiln, like 
a brick, and used in the covering and pa- 
ving of different kinds of military and 
othea buildings. Tiie best brick earth 
should only br made into tiles. 

The tides for all sorts of uses may now 
be comprised under 7 heatls, viz. 1. The 
^ain Uie^ for covering of houses, whicli 
IS dut and thin. % The plain for 
paving, which is also flat, but thicker; 
fuid its size 9, 10, or niches. 3. The 
part-tile, which is also u^ed for covering 
of buildings, and is hollow, and crooked, 
Or bent, somewhat in the manner of an 
S. 4. The Dutch glazed panrtile, 6. 
The JEtnglish glased pan-tile, 6. The 
g^tteMUe^ which is made with a kind 
pf wings. And 7. The hip or cornertile. 

Plain TiLfss, are best when they are 
firmest, soundest, and strongest, ^me 
pfe duskier, and others ruddier, in co- 
Jow. The dusky-coloured ^e gene- 
rally the strongest. These tUes are not 
laid in mortar, but poiatecL only in the 
Inside. < 

Paving Tiles, are made of a more 
sandy ear^i thau ^le common or phtihr 
tiles : the materials for these last must 
be absolute clay, but for tlie others a 
kind of loam is U8ed« These are made 


thicker and larger than the common- 
roof-tiles; and, when csye has been 
taken in the choice of t^ earth, and 
the mai)agcmeiit of the hie, they are 
very regular and beautiful. 

Pan Txles,' when the best kind, 
are made of'^aii earth not much unlike 
that ol’ the paoing-iUes, and often of 
the same; ^it tUe best sort of all is a 
pale-coloiifed loam that is less sandy; 
they have about ilie same* degiee of fire 
give n theln in the baking, and they come 
out nearly of the same coiour. These 
tiin are laid in mortar, because the roof 
being very flat, and many of them warp- 
ed in the bniiiing, will not cover the 
building so well as that no water can 
pass between them. 

Dutch glazed Pa»-TiLES, get the ad- 
dition of glazing in the ure. Many 
kinds of earthy matter running into a, 
glassy substance in great heat, is a great 
advantage to them, prc’serxin*^ them 
mudi longer than the common pun-liJcs^ 
so that tliey are very well woidi the 
addiiioiiul cruuge that attends the using 
them. 

English glazed Z^ew-TirFS, are, in 
general, not so good as the Dutch ones 
under that denomination ; but the pro- 
cess is nearly the same. 

Dutch Tiles, for chlinnies, are of a 
kind very diflerent from all the rest. 
They are made of a whitish earth, glazed 
and painted with vj^irious figures, such 
as birds, flowers, or landscapes, in blue 
or purple colour; and sumefcimes quite 
white; they art about fl.5 inches each 
way. and three quarters of an inch 
thi^. They are seldom used at pre- 
sent. 

Cr7«^Zfr-TiLF.s, are made of the same 
earth as jhe common pmi-tiles^ and only 
differ from them in shape; but it is ad- 
viseable that particular cure be taker! in 
tempering and working the. earth for 
these, for 4ione are more liable to acci- 
dents. The edges of these tiks ai*e turn- 
ed up at the larger ends for about 4 
inches. They are seldom used where 
lead is to be liad. « 

Hip or C'ornet^TiLvs, are at first 
made flat like panrtiles of a quadran- 
gular. figui^, whose two sides m'e right 
lines, and tlie ends ai'ches ot circles; 
the upper end concave, and the lower 
convex ; the latter being about 7 times 
as broad as tlie other: tb^^ are about 
' ^ 10.5 inches 
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10.5 inches long; but before they OTe the property of three or four individuals 
buriit^ sue ^ 1)1 upon u mould in the who serve together, or relieve each other 
form of « ridjk tiie, having a hole :ii J alternately, on condition tltat the one 
the narrow end, to nssil them on the I! who takes the field enjoys the whole be- 
bip corner of the roof. j; nelit of the timar during his stay with 

i{«V/"f-TiLES arl used to» covtr the ;i the army. There sire many of this kind 
ridges of houses, anti are made in the j] in Natolisi. Kvery thing which upper- 
(orm of asemi-tylindrical i-iirlVe,ul)out tains to the Turkish caftlrv, known by 
13 inches in lonetb, and of the sjune '• the name of Topachly, and which is re- 
thickness SIS pfoin-tUes; tlieir breadth , clotht d, nnued, accoutred, and 

at the outside inesibiircs about Id inches. ‘.I paid by certain ollicers belonging to the 
TfLl.A(^ i'V. the same as powf, .j Ottoman empire, out of revenues called 
which signifies the deck of a ship. j’^maly-nmkata, may he aicerlained and 
Frouc-Tir.r.ic, Fr. the lower deck, i known under the smeral appellations of 
TILT, a thrust, or fight with nipiers; j Timariots^ Zaim*y Be^UerSf siiid Bcglicr* 
also nil old military game. See Tour- . ifcyx. • 

N AMENT. • TIM Alts, certain revenues, in Tiir- 


TILTfiR, one who fights or contests j* key, growing out of lands which ori- 
in a tournament. |! giuaily»beloiigcd to Christian clergy and 

TIMARIOT, a Tifrkish soldier who • nohiiitv, and which the sultniis seized 


haft a certain allowance made him, fot 
which he is not only obliged to arm, 
clothe, and accoutre* himself, hut he 
must likewise provide a certain number 
of rnUitia>men. The allowance is called 
Timar. • 

The Tiinariots are under the imme- 
diate command of the Saiigiack or Bey, 
according to their particular distribu- 
tion. When the Timariots belonging 
to Natolia, do not join the standard, 
they forfeit a whole year's allowance, 
which is deposited in a chest or stock- 
purse called mankqfaL But the Ti- 
mariots in Europe or<rurkey, are not 
liable to this fine. When they re- 
fuse to serve, they are suspended for 
two years. The income of a Timuriot 
amounts to five thousand aspres, and 
the Timariots of « Hungary have six 
thousand. When an Hungarian Tima- 
riot dies, tlie Bashaw of Buda has the 
power of dividing his property intx) two 
parts^ which is placed to the account 
of the Ottoman government, and ena- 
bles it to pay two soldiers. 

There are difterent classes among the 
Tiinariots. Some are called Ikmalen, 
some Isels, and others Bemobets, 

The Ikmalersare in possession of that 
species of timar which cannot be di- 
vided for the benefit of government, 
after the decease of the individual. 

^ The Itek are subject to a division of 
property among two or tliree persons, at 
the will of the Portl. 

The Bemohfiti are in possession of 
that kincLof timar, which i^ay bepome 


' when they Cimquered th^ countries they 
I inhabited*. 

I By means of these Timar$ and Sth* 

I mrts, tiie Grand Signor is enabled tu 
sup(30rt the greatest part of his cavalry. 

The Timers difibr in value. 'Fbe 
richest, however, do not exceed twenty ^ 
thousand aspres annually, which may be 
considered as equal to about sixty or 
seventy pounds sterling; and the Zia- 
mets receive full as much. Those who 
are entitled to Titnars, are called Tivllf 
riots, and those wlio have Ziamets aro 
named Zaims, ^ 

TIMBALE, Fr. A brass ketUe- 
drum, such a.s is used in the cavalry. 
French sqldicrs say figuratively, Fairc 
houUlir la timbaU; tomuke the pot 
boil. 

TJMBALIER. Pr. Kettle drummer. 

TIMBER, ill military architecture, 
includes all kinds of felled and seasoned 
wood used in the severid parts of build- 
ing, &c. 

Oak, of all the different kinds of tim- 
ber knpwn in Europe for building, i& 
the best in every respect ; because, when 
well seasoned iifid dry, it is very tough 
and hard : U does not split so easy as 
other timber,* and bears a much greater^ 
vreight. * When it is nsed under clover, 
it never periAes, no more^thaii in 
water; on the contrary, the older it 
grows the harder it becom^; and when 
It is expos^ to the weather, it exceeds 
all other timbers for durability. Eng- 
lish oak is the best, American the next, 
then Norway, and lastly German* 

* 6B Elfff, 
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JB/w, if felled between November a A<i 
Februar>, i:> all spine, or heart, and no 
sap, and is of singular use in places 
where it is always wet or dry. It is 
very tough anti pliable; it is easily 
worked, and d(;os not readily split; it 
bears driving of bolts and nails info it 
better than anj- other wood; for which 
reason it is almost the only kind of wood 
used in artillery. 

hetch. is likewise a very useful \vood ; 
it IS very tough and white when young, 
and of great strci^;th, but liable to wai p 
very much when exposed to the weather,* 
and to be worm-eaten when used within 
<Iooi's. It is frequently usedefor axle- 
trees, feiliesy and all kinds of wheel- 
wright work ; but where it is kept con- 
stantly wet, and free from air,, it will 
outlast oak. 

Ash, Its is almost utliversnl, hut 
it is Hither scarce in most parts of Eu- 
rope. It serves in buildings, or fortuiy 
otlior uses wliere it ^skrecned from the 
weather: hand-spikes and oars are 
chiefly made of it; and indeed it is the 
only wood that is fit for this, or any 
other purpose^ which rec{tiiics toughness 
and pliability. 

•fir, commonly known by the name 
of ilealf is of late much used in build- 
i^ig, especially within doors. It wants 
but litde seasoning, and is luncli strong- 
er w^'nile the resmous particles are imt 
^exhausted, than when it is very dry : it 
will last long under water. 

Chesnut-tree, especially wijd cliesuut, 
is by many esteemed to be as good as 
oak, but is exceedingly rai-e. 

There arc many other kinds of wood, 
but not generolly used in military 
works, consequently not meiitiuncd 
here. / 

Freservmg ^ TiMnr.n. When boards, 
&c. are cit ied, seasoned, and fixed in 
their places, care is to be taken to de- 
fend and presen-e them; to which the 
smearing^ them with JkiSccd oil, tnr, or 
the like oleiiginous mutter, contributes 
much. 

The Dutch preserve fheir gates, port- 
cullicesj, draw-bridges, 'sluices, &c, by 
coaling tliein over with a mixture of 
pitch and ti^, whereon they strew small 

g ieces of cockle, and other shells, 
eaten almost to powder, and mixed 
>viih sea-sand, which incrusts and arms 
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tfiern wonderfully against wind and 
weather. 

timberI As soon as 
felled, it should be laid in some dry airy 
place, but . out of reach of too much 
wind or sun, irliichi in excess, willbuh- 
jc<.'.t it to crack and fly. It is not to 
be set uj^i'ight, but laid along, one tre^ 
upon another, only with some shoit 
blocks between, to give it tlie belter air- 
ing, apd pi'cwnt it becoming mouldy, 
winch will rot the surface and produce 
niiifthrooms on it. Some persons daub 
the trees all over with cow dung, which 
occasion H their drying equally, and pre- 
vents their cracking, as they are other- 
wise very apt to do. 

Some recommend the buryiag timber 
in the earth, as the best method of sea- 
soning it; and otheis have found it a 
fine preservative to bury their timber 
under the wheat in their granaries ; but 
this cannot be made a general practice. 
In Norway they season their deal planks, 
by laying them in salt water for tlirce 
or four flays, when new sawed, and 
drying them in the sun : this is found a 
grciit advantage to them; but neither 
this, nor any thing else, can prevent 
their shriukiiig. 

Timber should always be seasoned, 
when it is intended for piles and other 
pieces that are to stand under the earth 
or water. The Venetians first found 
out this method; and the way they do 
it is tills : they put the piece to be sea- 
soned in a strong and violent flame, 
turning it continually round by means 
of an engine, taking il out when it is 
every where covered with a black coaly 
crust; by this means the internal part 
of the wood is so hardened, that neither 
eartli nor water can damage it for a 
long time after. 

TIMBUE, Fr. This word is some- 
times used to signify a helmet. 

Timbbe, Fr, stamped. The French 
say figuratively— Cr^prit mal timr 
brCf to )yant sense. 

TIME, the measure of duration, by 
which soldiers regulate the cadence of 
a inarch; as ordinary, quicky mdquick^ 
€St time or step, wiucti see. 

Time, in maoieuvriug. I'hat neces- 
sary interval betwixt each motion in 
the riianual exerci^, as well as in every 
movement of the army, jor of any body 
of men. 


Time, 
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Time, in fenctng* , There are thAfe 
kinds ut‘ti^iie;|that of the sword, that 
of the foot, aiil that of the whole botiy. 
All the times that are perceived out of 
their measure, are oulv to be considered 
as appels or feints to deceivcsand tuuuse 
the enemy. 

. Time thrust, in fencing. ^ thrust 
given upon any opening which may oc- 
cur by an inaccurate or wide motion of 
your adversary, when changyig his 
guard, &c. 

TIMING, is the accurate and criti- 
cal throwing in of a cut or thrust upon 
any opening that may occur, as your* 
adversary changes his position. 

TIMON, Fr, shafts of a cart, coach- 
pole. 

TIMONIER, Fr. This word is fre- 
micntly used ns a sea term by the French, 
signifies helmsman, or stcersundi, 
from Timon, which is applied to the part 
of the helm he holds. 

TIN tubes. See Tl'bcs and Labo- 
ratory. I 

*TINl)ALS, Ind. native (^icers em- j 
ployed in the artillery, and in ships. 

i'lli, Fr, ill artillery, a term used to 
express tlie explosion or discharge of 
any fire-arm in any given direction. 
Uii bon, un 7nauvais tir, a good, a had 
shot ; or a shot well or ill directed. 

La thhrie de Tin, Fr. the llicory or 
art of lii'ing. 

Ti R prrpendiculaiise, Fr. a shot made 
in a perpendicular direction. 

Ti K oblique, Fr. an oblique shot. 

Tir d ricoehet, Fr. a ricochet shot. 

Tin Fr. a grazing shot; or 

shot made rasanl. 8ee Fokiieica- 
TION. 

Tir plongcant, Fr. a downward or 
plunging shot. • 

"X^K fk'hant, Fr. a shot made fickant. 
See Fortification. 

La just esse du Tir, Fr. the true di- 
rection of a shot. The French say, ce 
fusil n'a pas le tire juste, this musquet 
lias nut a true flirection, or its shut di- 
verges from the point levelled at. 

TIRAILLER, iV. to pester ; to an- 
noy : lienee the word UHruilkur. 

tirailleur. This word oiigi- 
nally mernit a bad shot. It now sigiii- 
'fies a soldier who iires as he pleases. 

Tirailleurs afe likewise skirmish- 
ers or marks^nen, advanced in front to 
jumoy the enemy, and driyv uiV his at- 


tention; or they are left bciiiiid to 
amuse and stop his progress in the pur- 
suit. 

TIRE, are great guns, shot, shells, 
Sc^. placed in a regular form. Sec 
Piles. 

TiRE-6o/fe, Fr. an instrument used 
by surgeons to extract musquet-balls. 
This word is also used, by the French, 
to express a strong worm, with which 
bullets and balls are drawn out, hfter 
having been well rammed down. 

TiRi:-fwurri', Fr, i]i artillery, a W'ad- 
hook. It likewise signifies a worm to • 
draw the»charge out of a musquet. 

TiRE^md, Fr. an instrument which 
is u&ed among the French to fix a pe- 
tard. It likewise means a surgeon’s 
tenebgi or piercer. 

Tire ligne, Fr. an instrument used 
in drawing lines. 

TrRE-p7qycr, Fr. to mscharge; to un- 
load. 

TlREll, Fr. tQ shoot; to fire. 

Tirer d boulcts rouges, Fr. to fire 
I witli^rcd hotshot. 

TriiKR des armes dfeu, Fr, to fire 
species of fire-arm. There is a curiouf^' 
and well written passage on this sub- 
ject in the Supplement aux rtverie^dc 
M. le Marcehal dc Saxe, page 76. 

Tirer le cano7i, Fr. to fire or dis- 
charge pieces of ordiiaiice* 

Tirer likewise means to mCi'e to- 
wards any place, viz. Aprh la battaille 
gagnee, llann^e tira vers w» tel lied, 
after the battle had been won, the army 
moved towards £ipcli a quarter. 

Tirer dix oxi douze pieds tPeau, Fr. 
to draw teii,pr twelve feet water. 

Tirer d la mer, Fr. to put oiT to 
sea, 

Tirer V'epie, Fr. to draw swords; 
to fight. 

Tirer Vepie cmlre son Prince^ Fr. 
to rise in open rebellion against your 
king. , 

Tirer un homme dc prim, Fr. tof 
take a man out of prison. 

Tirer le^lan d'me foriressc, Fr. to 
draw or take a plan of a fortress. 

TlUEUR,»Fr. a game-keeper; a 
shooter. * 

Tir EUR ifurc, Fr. a bowman; an 
archer. * 

I'liiEiTR d'armes, Fr, a fencing-mas- 
ter. / 

TIROLIANS, a body of sharp shbot- 
0 U (2 ers 
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ers in the Austrian service. They take 1 
their name from the Tirol, a country in 
Germany, about 150 miles lon^, and 

hroaci. It is rather mountainous, 
and is part of the hereditary dominions 
of the House of Austria. 

TliiONK.S. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans the Ticonta were* supernumerary 
soldiers, who were not enrolled or en- 
listed, but were regularly sworn when 
they’ replaced the superannuated, or 
dead, belonging to a legion. 

TOCSElNGoj^/i^w, Fr. an old 
French word which sfgnificd a bell, and 
which was formerly rung for othe pur- 
pose of assembling the people. The 
Tocseing was also used in the army in 
those days, to sound the charge, or to 
give notice of the approach pf an 
enemy. 

TOGA Milifflris, the dress which 
was anciently worn, tucked up, by the 
Roman soldiers, when they were quar- 
tered in a town. Thg Sagum was worn 
in camp. 

TOHIE, Ind a canoe. « 

TOlliE, Fr. canvas. Tlie French 
say as we do, l^armce at sous la Toiler 
the nitny is under canvas, or is en- 
camped. 

TOISK, in milita )7 mensuration, is 
a French measure, containing 6 feer, or 
a fathom : a square toise is .‘Id’squure 
feet, &]nd a cubical toise is 1216 feet. 

These two measures correspond in the 
division of tlie f^t; but these divisions 
being unequal, it is necessary to observe, 
that the proportion o€ the yard, as fixed 
by the Royal Society at liondoii, to the 
lutlf toise as fiaed by the ttoyul Aaide- 
iiiy at Paris, is os 30 to 38.355. 

Toisk corr^ Fr. any square extent, 
having six feet in every sense. 

Toise cuhe^ Fr. any substance having 
6 feet in length, 0 ditto in breadth, 
and 6 in depth. 

XeToisk, Fr. This word is used in the 
' masculine gender, and oignifies, in ma- 
thematics, the science or ' art of mea- 
suring surfaces and solidti, and of re- 
ducing the measure by siccuratc crdcu- 
Itttionv * 

line a}fuire Toi sic e, a familiar phrase, 
signifying, the thing ia done, all over. 

. TOISER,*!’#*. to measure by the 
toise. " ^ 

^ Toisrn, Fr. in a military sense, to 
taka die liaight of a man,. a% fewer on 


sofdatt to take the height of a soldier, 
'rhe French likewise sayj in a figurative 
sense, toiser son hommk to examine 
one’s man with great attention, in or- 
der to find oAt his merits, or good qua- 
lities. * c. * 

TOISEUR, Fr. a person employed, 
among French, in the constructing 
and repairing of fortiBcations. 

Toisevr, Fr. a measurer. 

• TOI&DN dV, Fr. the golden fleece. 

La TOI SON', 1>. the order of the 
Golden Fleece is so called. 

TOKERY, Lid. a basket made with 
*cane. 

i TOLE, Fr. 

I plates. 

TOLGQUENO, a sort of dough 
which the Russian soldier bakes on 
thin plates of heated iron, and carries 
\^ith him for subsistence in time bf 
war. 

TOLP AGUES. See Talpatciie. 

TOMAN, Inti, ten thousand men. 

TOMAND, Ini. equal to Something 
more tluiu three guineas. 

1‘OMBER, Fr. to fall. Tx Dent 
tombe^ the wind falls; tomber entre ka 
wains dts ennemis, to fall into the hands 
of enemies. 

TOMBIE, Tnd. a wind instrument 
made in the shape, of n globe. 

TOMPION. See Tampion. 

TAMSOOK llazin Zaminee^ Ind. a 
security for <jersunal appearance. 

TAMTOM, Lid. a drum made in 
tbe shape of a tambourine. 

TON DIN, Fr. a term in architec- 
ture which is seldom used. It is the 
same as the astragal or fillet, which 
goes round the base of pillars^ 

TONG. See TENAif.|;.£. 

Toros qf a wagon, a piece of wood 
fixed between the middle of the. hind 
ends of the shafts, mortised into the 
fore bross-bar, and let into the hind 
cross-bar. 

TONGUE of a sword, that part of 
the blade on which tlie gripe, shell and 
pummel are Bxed. ■ 

I A triangular Tongue, the bayonet 
figuratively so called from its shape, 
'its wonderful eBect, in peremptorily 
putting an end to the senseless jargon 
of contending faeUons, has sometimes 
been acknowledged. Cromwell, who 
was a man of few words, ^and since him 
j Bonaparte , (equally remarkable for his 
Uciturnity) 
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tucituriiity) found the application o# it 
wouderfully elbquent. 

a battery so called 
in Gibraltar. See Colonel Driiikvrater's 
account of the memorable defence of 
that iionorary, bit unp:olitabl< spot, 
to Great Britain. 

, TONNAGE, Fr. a wor^ adopted 
from our term tonnage. 

Tonnage, a .custom or impiost due 
for merchandize, brought or omrried in 
tons, from or to otlier nations, after a 
certain rate in every ton. 

Tonnage. The usual method of find«* 
ing the tonnage of any ship is by the 
following rule Multiply the length of 
the keel by the breadth of the beam, 
and that product by half the breadth of 
the beam ; and divide the last product 
by 94, and the quotient will be the ton- 
nage. • 

Ship’s keel 72 feet; breadth of beam 
24 feet, 

tonnage. 

. 

* The tonnage of goods n«d stores is 
taken sometimes by weight and some- 
times by mcasiircruent; and that me- 
thod is allowed to the vessel which 
yields the most tonnage.'— 'In tonnage 
by weight, 20 cwt, make 1 ton. — In 
tonnage by measurement, 40 cubic feet 
equal 1 ion.— All carriages, or other 
stores, to be measured for tonnage, are 
taken to pieces, aftid packed in the 
manner which will occupv the least 
room on board ship.— All ordnance, 
whether brass or iron, is taken in ton- 
nage by its actual vreight. — Musrfuct 
cartridges, in barrels or boxes, all am- 
munition ill boxes, and other articles of 
great weight, are taken in tonnage ac- 
cording to their actual weight. • 

The following is the tonnage allowed 
to the military olHcers of the ordnance 
embarked for foreign service, for their 
camp equipage and baggage 

For a field oiiicer - 5 tons; 

For a captain - - 3 do. 

For a suualtcrn * * do. 
TONNE, Fr. a tun: it likewise si^ 
nilies o large cask or vessel which is 
used for stores and ammunition. 

TONN EAUX Meurtriers^ Fr. casks 
which are bound toj^tlier with ropes, or 
circled round bj iron hoops, and are 
filled with* f^iiipowder, pebbles, 

The particular method hi which these 


casks are prepared may be s^n in Tom. 

11. page 918, Dc$ (Euvrts Miiitaire$, 

TON N ELLON, Fr, a drawbridge, 
which was used, by the ancients, in oi^ 
der to get suddenly over the fosse upon 
the walls of a besieged place. 

TONNERRE, Fr. that part of a 
piece of ordnance, or ^e-ariii, whereia 
the charge is deposited. 

TOOKSOWARS, Ind. the vizi/a 
body of cavalry. 

TOOI-.S, used in war, are of many 
denominations and pses, as laboratory 
tools, mining tools, urtiticers tools, 6tc, * 
which see. 

TOCiF, Ind. a small wood or grove. 
TOOP'C Walloy liid. a person who 
wears a hat. 

TQOP Connaf Ind. the place whei« 
die guns are kept. 

TOPARCH, (TopgrqWf Fr.) the 
principal n.nn in a place. 

TOPAJUJilV, (Ihparchu;, Fr.) su- 
permtendance ; command in a district. 

'rOPA8S, Ind. This name was ori- 
uiiiq^ly given by the natives of India Co 
a native Portuguese soldier, on accoiim^ 
of his wearing a hat. It is now gene- 
rally used to distinguish all Europeans. 

TOPEYS, Fr, the cannoniers be- 
longing to a Turkish army are so called. 

T()PGl-/lrtc/«’. Grand master oi*the 
Turkish artillery. This appuiriiinent 
I is one of the most important situations 
in the gift of the Porte. It is generally 
bestowed upon a relation to the Grand 
Sigupr, or upon a favourite to the Grand 
Vjsier. • 

The name is derived from Top, whicli, 
in die I'urkish language, signifies can-* 
non, and from Bach, which means lord, 

' chief or commandant. 

The person next in command to die 
Topgi-Buchi is called DukigirBachi, or 
Master of the Topgis, who are* both 
cannoneers and founders. The latter 
i are paid every month by a commissary 
I of their owii,Awhom they call Kiatib. 

! TOPGIS, sometimes written lop- 
I chis. A name generally used among 
I the Turks to sonify all persons employ* 

'< ed in the cdktiiig of cannof^ and who 
\ are afterwards appointed to the guns. 

I It is here necessary to gbserve, that on 
account of the vast extent of die Otto- 
man empire, rite Turks do not attach 
much heavy ordnance to their armies, 
espocialiy when they carry on their ofie- 

rations 
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rations from one frontier to another. 
This is owing to the scarcity of draught 
horses, and to the natural obsUtcIes of 
tlic country. So that they seldom carry 
into the field above eiglit or twelve- 
pounders. 

But when it is their design to form 
any considcrabl^siege, they load camels 
with all the inuterials requisite for cast- 
ing cannon. A certain number of Top- 
gis accompany them, and the instant 
the army takes up its quarters near 
to the spat where; the attack is to be 
• made, they set to wor^ and make pieces 
of ordnance of every species of calibre 
or bore. • 

The Turkish cannon is extremely 
beautiful and well ca&t. The ornamental 
parts consist of plants, fruits, for 
it is expressly forbidden in the Alcoran 
to give the reprq^entutiou of nny human 
figure upon fire-arms, particularly upon 
pieces of ordnance; the Turks being 
faught to believe that! rod would order 
the workman to give it life, or would 
condemn him to eternal punishment. 

, The Turks are very aukwai'd in ciin- 
atructing platforms for their batteries, 
and arc almost ignorant of the art of 
pointing their pieces. From a consci- 
ousnes of their deficienry on this Isead, 
tbdy encourage Christian artillerymen 
ana endneers to come amongst tlieni ; 
but un^l the present^ war tboy seldom 
viewed them but with a jealous eye, 
and always gave the oreference to reiie- 
gadoes. General Koehler, with a few 
British ollicers belong’ Mg to the tiaiii, 
joined their army last year for the pur- 
pose of acting against Fgvpt. 

TOPOGllAPUEU. A person skilled 
in ground and locality, 

TOPOGUAPHY. Ill military history^ 
a description or draught of some parti- 
cular plnce, or small tract of laini, as 
that of a fortiiicvuioij, city, manor w 
tenement, garden, house, castle, fort, 
ur the like; kucIi us eng'neers set out, 
in tlieir drawings, fur the information 
of their prince or general, lienre a To- 
pographical Cliart — Carte Topofira^- 
phique. Topography e(#iintitutes, very 
deservedly, u principal branch of study 
at thelloval IViiiitary Collego^orSchoob 

'fOPSV rUKXT. Upside down, or, 
a$ our old authors more properly wrote 
it, (to use Mr. T(x>ke*s wofds in his 
l^iver&ions of Purley, fid edit, page iS*29) 


U||lsodown; bottom upward. It cor- 
responds with the Frenf^e ^rm, sans 
dessus demus; without t!.p or bottom; 

I. c. a situation of confusion, in whicli 
you cannot discern the top from the 
biftton!, or«say whidi is the top and 
which the bottom. When a battalion 
is so auk w^rdly managed, either through 
the ignorance of the chief who gives the 
several words of command, or through * 
the dul\;iess of the oiheers and soldiers 
who are to execute them, that the gre- 
^nadiers get where the light infantry 
should stand, and the rest of the com- 
panies out of their proper fronts and 
positions, such a battalion may be said 
to be - topsyturi'y. There is a sea-phrase 
in familiar use among the inilitary, 
which means the same thing, viz. To 
Capsize, lienverser. Chavirer guelgue 
cfA)se, Qomme une emharcation, &c. To 
turn upside down, as to capsize a piece 
of ordnance. Hence, liguratively, to 
capsize a battalion, which means the 
same as to club ar battalion. See To 
Club. , 

TOQUE, Fr, A velvet cap with 
tlie sides turned up, and flat at tlie top. 
The Cent Suisses, or the King's Swiss 
I body guard, wore the tofuc during the 
French monarchy. 

IGli,. a tower, or turret. 

TOUCHES, {Torches, Fr.) In mill- 
i tary matters, are lights usecl at sieges, 
&c. They are g€ii.;ally made of thick 
ropes, &c. 

Torches viextinguil/les, Fr. Par- 
ticular lights or torches, which are made 
for the use and convenience of work- 
men at a siege, and which are not ex- 
tinguished by wind or rain. 

TOUCllIS, Fr, Mud-clay, with 
which cattagers' huts, &c. are made iu 
most countries. 

TOUE, Fr. See Torus. ' 

TOUUS. In architecture, a large 
round moulding used in the bases of 
columns. 

TOHLAQUI. A sort of priest iu 
Turkey- 

TOliMENTUM. Ad instrument of 
torture, which was used by the aucieni 
Homans, when tliey jiad reason to sus- 
pect the fidelity or honesty of 3 slave. 
The delinquent was tied to a wheel, by 
his neck; having hiS legs and arms 
fastened on it ia the form of St. An- 
drew’s cross* The wheel- was tlien put 

iu 
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in rapid motion^ and continued so, uiftil 
some cont|ssiln was extorted from liiiii. 
This pimisrim Jit was contined to slaves. 
La Questioji, among tlic French, was an 
imitation of this barbarous practice; 
with this ditTereiic^, that it was extend- 
ed to all ranks and degrees, to answer 
•the views of despotism utulf tvruuny, 

T()RNAI)0. A Portuguese word, 
which is used, on the southern c<>asts 
of Afrjca, to express fiiriou*^ whirl- 
winds that arc ofVen fatal to luariuers 
and seameh. Dr. Johnson calls it 
nerally, a hurricane; a whirlwind. 

T01I.SF>, Fr. This womI iiuaiis lite- 
rally, twisted. In architecture it sig- 
nitics a pillar, the body of wliicdi, or ' 
the part between the base and the capi- j 
ial, is surrounded ivirh concave and | 
conve.x circular lines. 

• TORTOISE. SeeTEviuno. • 

TORTS, Fr. See Wnoxos. 

TORTUE, Fr. Li tend ly means tor- 
toise. ft likewise signilies the testn- 
du, a warlike machine which was used 
among the ancients. • 

Tortue (Vhomwes^ Fr. A particular 
formation which wu^ formerly adopted 
by the bosieced when they made a sortie. 

TORTUE de A/cr, Fr. A sort of 
vessel which has its deck raised in such 
a manner, that it resembles the roof of 
a house, beiic'urh which soldiers and 
passengers may conveniently stand 
or sit with their baggiigc in bad weather. 

TOSHA Countf, Ind. Store-room, 
wardrobe. 

TOSTFi, Fr. A rowing bcncli in a 
boat. It is likewise culled Toslc de Cha* 
loiipt". • 

TOUCHER, Fr. to touch. The 
French say— Towc/icr appoivlmens, 
to touch, or receive one's pay allow- 
an^s. 

TOUCH-HOLE. The vent through 
which the fire is com eyed to the powder 
in the chamber of a gun. See page 
42, vol 1, of Macdonald’s Tactics from | 
the Frenc.*^. j 

TOUR. Turn. That which is done ! 
by succession. 

Toun of duty. The tour of duty, 
throughout the British army, is always 
from the eldest downwards. The fol- 
lowing are the different heads of dutv, 
and the ranks in ilhich theof respectively 
island. , 

1. The king’s guard. , 


2. The guards of the royal family. 

o. The coiiiniunder in ciiiefo guard. 

4. Detachments of the army and out* 

pOhlS. 

.'>. f^ener il olbcer s guard. 

6. The ordinary guards in camp and 
garriiion. 

7. Pickets. • i 

H. Coiiri'i-martial. 

9. Fatigues, or duties which are done 
without arms. 

Took, bustiounief Fr. A snudl bas- 
tion, with snbterri^ne^nis passages under 
it, winch are bomb proof, where cun^ 
non i<i |iiiuvd ro dcteiid the puss of a 
fortified jji u’‘‘. 

TuLMid /J.'f, Fr. A liihL-honse. 

'lorii (It Ulon, Fr. By-prolits. See 
Ihtfoa. 

roURS MobUi% Fr. Moveable 
lowers. Tliesi* were ii^ide use of in re- 
mote ages; and altliongh the invention 
of them has been attributed by some to 
the Greeks, and Jiiy others to the Ro- 
mans, it dofsa not belong to either ; tot 
we isead of moveable towers in Er-ekiel 
I'be curious may derive much info* 
inution on this bead from the Cheva- 
lier Foiard, in bis translation of Poly- 
bius, page 63G, tom. ii. Sec Moixidtle 
Towera, 

\ Tovns isoUcSf Fr, Detached tow^^rs; 
such as arc made in forts, or stand upon 
the coast to serve for light-hou.4bs. 

Torus frrr teres, Fr. Large Pieces 
of wood which are used in mechanical 
o|M?ralioiis to convey or remove heavy 
burthens. • 

Isfi TOURBE menue, Fr. The com- 
mon people, the rabble. 

T'( )UUBli.L( )N, Fr. AVhii Iwind, 
vortex. The Freridi likewise call a 
water-spout by this name. 

Tou iiB I L LON r/cyb/i, Fr. SeeSoleil 
Monrant. * •. 

TOURKI1.E, Fr. A turret. 

TOURILIjON, Fr. A sort of pivot 
upon which several machines, such as 
draw-bridges, &lc. are made to turn. 

TOURifcLONS. See Trunnions, 
TOURMENTE, Fr. A violent 
storm. • • 

TOURNAMENT, frnnf the old 
French word tournoif ^hich is derived 
from tourner^ to tum. *An exercise of 
^lonour* formerly practised, wherein 
princes and gentlemen afforded speci- 
mens of their dexterity and courage in 

public 
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publtg places, by entering the lists and 
i^ncountering all opposers. They were 
well mouiirtMJ on horseback, clad in ar- 
monr, siinl accoutred with lance and 
awoi-fl; lirbt tilted at one anotlier, and 
tlicii diew their swords unclTought hand 
tu hand. 

^ These exercises being designed ta 
make the persons, who practised tlrctn, 
expert in the art of war, and also to 
entertain the court, the arms were, in 
A great measure, rendered so far inno- 
cuous, that they copld not kill the com- 
, butanis. For tins purpose, ihe points 
of the lances and swords wc-nt broken 
off; hut notwiilistni\ding this prccau- 
tioii^ frequent riiischiel* occurred; in 
consequence of which, the l*ope pro- 
hibited all sorts of toiirruiiueiits, pnder 
pain of excommunication. 

Tournaments Jliud their origin from 
the undent "ludiatnry combats, and not 
from the usage of the northern people, 
as is commonly belieyed. In Cicero s 
time they ivere called, by tlic Greek 
name, Aiuibatis ; because their heluiet, 
ju p, great measure, obstructed their 
seeing. 

. TOUUNAK, Fr. a circuitons jour- 
ney made fur the purpuse of inspec- 
tion, £cc. 

he Oineral Jit unt TotruNEr povr 
tJtuwintr les tivtmt pi^i enyVr, the general 
went n^lnd to examine the outposts. 

'lounNL 0 fftwchey Fr. a tool used bv 
carpenters, masons, and other artisan^ 
ill turning screws, saws, &c. 

TOUllNKH, Fr. to,jturii. In mili- 
tary matters it siguities to get upou the 
ihink, or in the rear, of any object you 
pnipose ti> attack* 

Touanla vn ouvre^e, Fr. in fortih- 
catiou, to turn a work. "k'hU is effect- 
ed by cutting off its communication 
with^,llie main body of the place, and 
taking possession of the gorge. Tourmr 
U Jiancy to turn the think; tounier 
Itniiti droite m Vaile gauche, to turn the 
right or left wing; tourncr un pate, 
Vfte MtMfagne, to get iuto tke rear of a 
post. inountaiiK 

TOURNIQUKT, Fr. a-turnstlle : it 
likewise dj:tiitie» a swivel or icon liiig. 

Tow n M 0 c KT, Fr, among artificers, 
a species of di^work composed of two 
fusues, whicb, wlien set lire to, pro- 
duces tlie same effect as tlie toar- 
pant, 

Toukkiqu£T, (ToierniQuetf Fr.) in, 


suilgery, an instniment made of rollers^ 
compKsses, screw's, icc.^ or compress- 
ing any wounded part, \p £s to stop 
h'.einuri hages. 

The coriimoii Tourniquet is very sim- 
ple, . c((nsis ting only<bf a roller, which, 
with the help of a small stick, serves to 
stop the effusion of blood from large ar- 
teries, in amputation, by forcibly tying 
up the limb. Tlie things required in 
this operation are, a roller of a thuiiiirs 
breadth, aud of an ell in length; a sitiaU 
cyliiidiiciil spek, a conglomerated bau- 
*dage, two lingers thick and four long; 
some compresses of a good length, and 
about thrt'e or four lingers breadtli, to 
surround the legs and arms, and a square 
pu'ce of .strong paper or leather, about 
four fingers wide. By tlie regulations 
published in 170!7, for the better ina- 
lufgcment of the sick in regimental lioi^ 
pitals, every surgeon, and assistant-sur- 
geon, is direx^ted to have, among other 
surgu'ul instruments, a certain number 
of tourniquets; and serjeants, &c. are 
to he tuugl|t the method of using it. 

Ill 1798, two tourniquets were 
dircctitd to be sent to each rcgiineni, 
the re.st are to be made by the men of 
the regiment; and besides one to each 
pei-son, who will be taught the use of 
it, it is necessary^ to have four for every 
liiiiidred men. 

Tlie non-commissioned officers, band, 
and drummers, ofeevery regiment, are 
to be taught tlie inamier of applying it, 
according to instructions sent down 
from the surgeon-general's department. 

TOUKNOIS, Fr. tournniiient. 

TOlTUTK.\U Goudronncy Fr. old 
rope w Inch is untwisted, steeped in pitch 
or tar, and afterwards left to dry. It 
is used on fosses and other places during 
a siege. The French make the Ttmrtfiau 
Gouds’onnt in the following manner.-— 
Take 13 pounds of tar or pitch, <3 ditto ^ 
of tallow or grease, which put to 3 pints 
of linseed oil, and boil the whole toge- 
ther. You then take old matches, or 
twisted pieces of rOpe of any length you 
waiit, mid let them soak in the boiling 
liquor. If you wish to prevent them 
from burning too fust, add six pounds 
of resin and two of turpentiiub 

TOUT ic wonde haut, Fr. a French 
word of command at^sea, which corre- 
sponds with our sea-plirasf> Pipe ! aU 
bauds up.. 

' Tot?T 
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Tot’x le monde has^ Fr. a Fron^li beiii«i;!*oiacthingbroaderat the ba&c limn 
word of comut|ind at sea, which corrc- the top, and about 40 feet higlu U is 
jiponds with, I^pe ! all hands down. built of the hard grit stone of the conn* 
Toote Fr. poiiit-blanL. try, (uhichin general are very large), ' 

Tlrer (i Tuute rj/tf, It. to fire closely ceutcnlul together, and the sur* 
point-blank. ^ ^ , faces rendered quito smooth the 

TOWKU, (Tour^ jFr.) any high iiaimner; the mason work is admirable, 
building raised au**Ne another, consist- The only entrance is a door 7^ feet 
hig of several stories, usually m a round from ihegiound ; you ascend to ihis 
form, though MnneLiniCs square or po- by a ladder, which is pulled up into thu 
Ugonal; a tortress, a citadel. Towers tower every night. The door is ardicd^ 
are built for foirrcsses, prisons, Vkc. as and is feel high, und wide in pro- 
the toner of the Bastille, which wasde- portion; tlie wall m this part is .OJ feet 
stroyed by the inhabitants of Palis in thick. liaviiig qiflttcd the ladder, vou 
1789. mount a^tcji two feet high, and tlieii 

The Tower of LovdoJi, roinmi)* ly von aro^n the first lloor of the tower, 
called The Tower, a huilding wi:l^ iive This room is round, and 1:> lent diame* 
small turrets, at diireieiit angles, above tor in the clear. IJiiderncath it is the 
it, situated on the J)ankb of the river maga/ine, to whiclv there is no way of 
'rhaines. The Guards usually do duly getting, cxi:cpt through a tra]» door that 
iiipit. It is at present gairUuucd by in the middle of the lloor. Round 
tile invalids. ^ • this, room are eleven loop holes, for the 

The Tower of liOndon is not only a men to fire ihroiigli, and benches to 

citadel to dciuid and coiuuiand the cUv, stand on duriiig^ihis operation. On 
river, but it is also a royal pahue, tliese benches their beds arc p)aa::d at 
where the kings of Faigland, with their’ nighty this is, in fact, their guard-rooui. 
courts, have someiirnos lodgofl; a ro}ul foi here is the fire-place, ilki'. ike. 
arsenal, vvlicrciii arc stored urnii and 'Po the next lloor yon ascend b v 
ammunilion for 00,000 soldiers; a trea- ladder also, through a trap-door, the 
biiry for tho jewels and oriuiinents of ladder then iiia\ be piiilcd up, the tiap 
the crown; a mint for coining luonev; closed, and all communication between 

the archive, wherein arc pre.si rved all the tw o stories coniplelely cut olK 

the ancient records of the courts of this room are f'uu* small windows; 
^Westminster, &c. and tiie chief puson there are the same number of loo[»* 
for slate delinquents,, 'I he ollicerb I c- holes, benches, Ccc, for tlie same pur- 
longiug to the Tower of London cou- poscs as the room below, but no firc- 
sist of place. The loop-holes are not placed 

per cmn, exactly over cacj| otlujr, hut in ipiiii- 
1 constable and cliief go- ? ^ ^ cuiix order. This room is covered with 

veriior^at ) a strong arch, in the center of which is 

1 lieutenaiic-govcrnor, at 700 0 0 a round hole .'>0 inches diameter. When 

1 deputy-lieuleiianc, ul .‘105 0 0 yon got thiough this hole, which )OU 

1 inajor, at - - 18'^ «10 0 do by means of a ladder, you are then 

1 cln^iain, at - - 121 18 4 on llu: top of the lower. 

1 gentleman porter, at 84 0 B At the sides of this hole arc firmly 

1 gentleman gaoler, at 70 0 0 .fixed tiircc veiy strong iron hoops or 

1 physician, at - - 182 10 0 bars, which form an utch over it, on 

1 surgeon, at - - 45 12 6 the top of whwh is a massy iron pin.' 

1 apothecary, 1 yeoman porter. On this pin, or pivot, rests the center 

TovfhK-buhtionSf in fortification, are of a large b«Eiui of w'ood, on one end 

small towers made in the form of has- of which is placed an iron 18 pound 

lions, by M. Vauban, in his second and curronade, on* a sort of frame, con- 

third method; with rooms or cellars structed like those used on bol&rd ships, 

uiidenieat]^ to place men and guns in where the gun slides buck in the recoil, 

them. This end of the beam i/supfsurted by 

. Martello TowER^ias adopted for the two pieces of timber, each resting on 
de ^nce of the Island of Jei-sey. This a small block wheel ; the other end of 
tower is quite round^ of a conical forni^ Uie beam is supported by a lesser beam, 
• 0 C * resting 
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resting on a large block wheel. All 
these wheels run in a wooden groove, 
that goc;! round the inside of the para- 
pet. The whole is so well contrived 
and balanced, that the beam is easily 
turned round, so that the gun may be 
fired over any part of the parapet. 

'I'he parapet built of brick, and is 
feet high, with a slope of 4 feet, 
forming an angle of about 22| degrees, 
with the top of the parapet. When 
the men proceed to load, tliey stand on 
ii bench, and when loaded, step down, ^ 
and are sheltered mnn the enemy’s 
.>hot by tlie parapet : there a.'e places 
nUo, on the top, for three wirfl-piec<;s. 
The ordinary guard consists of a Ser- 
jeant or corporal, and from 6 to 12 
men. Some of the Towers are .guard- 
ed by th(3 veteran batalioii, and others 
by the Militia t^f the i*;Iand, who mount 
ill their common working clothes. 

'flic towers were built about 20 years 
ago, and \^crc thoucht, until the mid- 
dle of last year, to be perfectly com- 
^ r*lete for what they were designed, as 
«,well as the s<|uurc towers in the forts; 
when macliicoulis were added to all, 
and a carronade mounted, cn barbette, 
on the top of each. Shot fired from so 
high an elevation is, in the opinion of 
engineers, of little use. The men in- I 
side the towers are quite safe from 
musketry, but those who are to load 
and fire the carronade, must be ex- 
posed as on a barbette battery. In case 
of attack, the guns on all these towers 
arc uianucd by the jVlclitiaof the island; 
they are exercised at them every Sun- 
<lay morning, but never fire powder. 
For the derivation of the word Mortel- 
lo, see Mortklla. 

Moveable Towkrs; in ancient mili- 
tary history, were three storiefe high, 
burit with large beams, each tower was 
placed on 4 wheels, or trucks, and to-* 

. wards tlie town covered with boiled lea- 
ther, to guard it from fh'6, and to resist 
the darts; on each story 100 archers 
were posted. They were pushed with 
the force of men to the city wall. From 
these tl(i soldiers, placed in the diilei^ 
ent stages, made such vigorous dis- 
charges, th^t none of the carrisoii 
dared to shew themselves on the ram- 
part. • 

TOWN, any walled coUcctiou of 
houses. 


Adjutant, an assistant to the 
town-major. See Adjutant. 

TowN-il/q/or, (MajoAd^ Place, Fr.) 
an officer constantly employed about the 
governor or officer commanding a gar- 
rison,*&:c.« He issift?s the orders to the 
troops) and reads the common orders 
to fresli^troops wben they arrive. lip 
commands according to the rank he 
had in the army ; but if he never had 
any otjier comnii‘‘Sion than that of town 
or fort-major, lie is to command as 
youngest captain. See Major. ^ 

TRABAND, a trusty brave soldier 
in the Swiss infantry, whose particular 
duty was to guard the colours and the 
captain who led them. He was armed 
with a sw'ord and a halbert, the blade 
of which was shaped like a pertuisnn. 
He generally wore the colonel’s livery, 
Slid w'us excused all the duties of a sVi:n- 
try. IBs pay was eight deniers more 
than the daily subsistence of the coin- 
panv. 

TRABKA, (Trahtc, Fr.) a white 
gown bop'lered with purple, and adorn- 
ed w ith clavi or trabcje of scarlet. See 
Kcnnett W. J. page 313. 

Til A BO UR, a species of fire-arm 
resembling a blunderbuss, with a very 
wide niiu/lc, carrying ten or twehe 
.small pistol balls; used by the Aus- 
trians ill 1700, Warnery speaks of tliis 
lire-ann, but observes, at the sanm 
time, that the ••Prussians never per- 
ceived any^eftect produced by it. 

TllACJE, Fr, This word Is used, by 
the French, in fortification, us a sub- 
stantive; thus, le trace d'uti ouvra^r, 
the plan or drawing of a woi^. 

TRACER, Fr. to trace. 

TRACKS, the harness by which 
bcasHs of draught are enabled to move 
bodies to which they arc yoked. , 

TRADE, according to .Tohiison, oc- 
cupation ; purticuliir einployment, whe- 
ther manual or mercantile, distinguish- 
ed from the liberal arts, or learned 
professions. Among the French, the 
word metier, w'hich corresponds literal- 
ly with trade, is applied to arts and 
learned professions,, as wetier de la 
I guerre, the science or art of war. 
With us, as the learned Uxicographer 
very justly states, trade is not expres- 
sive of any liberal* art, science, or pro- 
fession. It has been used, by soihe of 
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our best write^ in a familiar and irjs- 
chanical seiise.^ Thus Dryden writes : 

ThcTu^ E({uicoi‘«B, 

Hunting their sport, and plundViug was 
their trade. 

Fight under him, t9iere*s pluyder*tg be 
had. 

captain is a very gainful trsde. 

'i'lie whole division that to Mars per- 
tains, 

Ail trades of death, that deal in steel 
for gains. * 

Trade is also used to express ge- 
nerally, instruments of occupation : 

The shepherd bears 
Ills house and household goods, his 
trade of war; • 

Ilis bow and quiver, and his trusty 
cur. Drydcn, 

TllAOULA. A javelin, with a 
bdibcd head. It was used among tlfe 
ancients, and the wound, occasioned I 
by it, was extremely dangerous. It is 
supposed to be the same as Jaculum 
amentutuniy or n javelin fastened with 
something, (such as a btrap«or string,) 
so that it might be drawn back by the 
thrower. 

TJtAOULAlllI. Soldiers among 
the lloinaus,' who shot arrows out of 
cross-bows, or threw barbed javelins. 

rilAINE, J'V. A term known 
among French sailors and soldiers at 
' sea, to signify a thin rope, or rather 
packthread, to wliiidi they tie their 
linen; leading it to float or be dragged 
throiigfi the waves until it is ckun. 

TU.AINE, iv. Tlii*, w ord is used 
variously by the French, in conjunction 
with otl>er words, viz. 

T R A I N L- Malheur y F r. A miserable 
wretch. 

• TJlAINIv;70/e7?rr, Fr. A villain; 
a gallows-looking fellow, 

rUAlN Fr. A bully; u 
hectoring fellow. 

TRA&IEAUX, Fr. Several pieces 
of wood made in the form of a large 
sledge, upon which pieces of ordnance 
and stores, &lc. are conveyed to the ram- 
part, and brought from one place to 
another. 

TllAINfeE, Fr. A train. A cer-j 
tain lenjjth, or space, which is filled 
with gunpowder, for the purpose of 
setting fire to sonfc particular spot or 
place. '• 

TllAlNEUllS. Fr, AJen who on a 


march lag behind, and thereby occa- 
sion a loose and unconnected appear- 
ance in the line of march. It is the 
duty of the rear guard to pick up all 
stragglers, and to report them to head- 
quarters. 

Traineur dtepte. A parasite; ainuii 
who has never done ^ day’s duty, but 
wears a sword and looks big. 

TUAITE, Fr. A treaty. 

Trait t Public, Fr. An ac^, or 
treaty which is made for the public, or 
nation at large. 

TJUHI.SOX, fW Treason. 

llautVg’liiAiusus, Fr, High trea- 
son. • 

Tucr en Traiuson, Fr. To kill in 
a treacherous manner. 

TH;VIL, in gunnery. The end of a 
travelling carriage, opposite to the 
wheid.s, and upon which the carriage 
slides w hen unlunberedt)r upon tlie bat- , 
tcry. See Caiuuaoes. 

2b Traij., litqrally means to draw 
along the ground. In military matters 
it sig^iiiies, to curry the firelock in an 
oblique forward position, with the 
just above the ground. Hence {pfaht 
Arms, a word of command for that 
purpose. 

(Tram, Fr.) In a military 
sense, all the necessary apparatus, im- 
pleincnts of war, .such as camion, &c. 
that arc required at a siege oi'*in tho 
Held. 

Train of Artillcri/, {Train d\irtil» 
lerie, Fr.) in a general sense, means 
the regiment of^urtillcry ; it also in- 
cludes the great gun.s, and other pieces 
of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field. See AiiTirLtRy. 

Train, (Trainee, F^) In mining. A 
line of gunpowder laid to give fire to a 
quantity thereof, which has been lodged 
lor the purpose of hiowing up e;^rth, 
works, building, &c. 

Train, is also used to denote the at- 
tendants of u«prince or general; iipoir 
many occa.sioiis. 

TRAJN-^<ir/(/i>', or trainrd-houdSy a 
name formerly given to the militia of 
England. * ‘ • ' 

TKAITEMENT, Fr. Allowance 
or pay. As, Traitement dc cinq shil- 
lings par joupy an allifvvunce of five 
shillingiiipper diem. 

TRAITOR, {Trailre, Fr.) A be- 
6 C 'I irajer 
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trayer of his kina and country; one 
who is guilty of high treason. Tacitus 
Says, it was usual a\nong the ancient 
Germans, to tie traitors and deserters 
to trees, and to let them die suspended 
from them. 

Til AITS, Fr. Drag-ropes, &c. used 
in the artillery. * 

This word is generally used by the 
French to signify all sorts of arrow 
darts, ,}«velins, &c. that arc cast out of 
"bows, or throwu from the liujid. 

TRAJFiT, iSee«FTtfiRy. 

' TRAME, Fr. A plot. 

Trame de la vie, Fr. The Aread of 
life. 

TRAMER, Fr. To plot; to enter 
into a conspiracy. 

TRAMONTANE, Fr. The -north 
wind in the mediterranean is so termed 
by the French. ^It is so called, because 
' it blows beyond the hills that are near 
Home and Florence. The French say 
figuratively, Perdre la tramontane, to 
be at a loss. 

•r. line cp'ee it deitxTRANCllAyS^ Fr. 
A Ywo-edged sword. 

TRANCIIANT, Fr. Cutting. 

. Couleurs TRANCHANTES, 
Glaring colours, 

;1HANCII£E, Fr. 5^eeTRE>ru. 

TranchLe double, Fr, A flouble 
trench, one side of which scr\cs as a 
traverse to the other; by which racuiij 
they are mutually covered from a re- 
verse or enfilade firing. 

Tranchee d cj'ochet, Fr. A bend- 
ing trench, or one iA the shape of a 
book. This species of trench is found 
where the line turns, at the extremities 
of the places of arms, and at the cuds 
of the cavaliers. 

Tranche E direefe, Fr. A trench 
which is carried, or run out in a strait 
forv^urd direction, and which serves to 
shut up tViy spot from whence you might 
.bo enfiladed. 

Tkan*ch&£ tournante^Yv, A trench 
which is carried round a work, that is 
or may be attacked. Of Ibis descrip- 
tion is t^e glacis, or tfie head of the 
trench, c 

TRANCiitE, (Retoars de la, Fr.) See 
Rc/ours« e 

TRANSFERS. Soldiers taken out 
of one troop or company, and placed in 
another are so called. 

\Yhcn u man is transferred from one 


troop to another, his ow'i|«horsc is to go 
with him (unless it be of a djfierent co- 
lour from those of which Vhe troop into 
which lie goes is composed,) but not his 
arms, nor any of his accoutrements, e»- 
C'^piing . hi< belts; and if tho troop re- 
ceiving such Tiinn, finds out that he has 
not been fransferred with his own horse/ 
the comtu-inding olllicerof it must imme- 
diately mulie hiscuinpldint to the officer 
commanding tlic regiment. Tlse tranS'C 
fers arc to he entered in the genera*, and 
» troop, or company registers, as soon as 
tiity lake place, to that no mistake may 
ari&c from delay. 

Whcfi(‘ver .i troop receives a man as 
a non-conimi^sloned otiicer, or for any 
other reason, tlie troop .that transfers, 
if it d«)cs not receive a iifiu-commission- 
otiicer in return, receive a im^n 
from the troop, on in the course 

of the transfer, it ftdjls cl^ivc a man to 
the said troop; and, a troo^ so giving a 
man, riiusl set apart its non-comrnissioii- 
cd officers, officers' servants, and four 
men, inclitding its lance corporals, if it 
has any; out of the remainder, the other 
captain chusrs. 

It ought to be generally obsci vcd, 
that the most convenient period at which 
transfers should be made, is the 24tli 
duy^of each montli. 

TRANSFIXED. An ancient, term 
used to express the state of being despe- 
rately wounded by some pointed instru- 
ment, as being run through by a spear, 
javelin, or bavoiiet, Ike. 

TRANSFUGE, i>. From the Latin 
Ti'nu^fu^a, a turn-coat, a deserter, a 
runaway, one who abandons His party, 
in time of war, and goes over to the 
enemy^ It also signifies, generally, 
any person that is guilty of tergiversa- 
tion in private or public life. A French 
author has made the following distinc- 
tion between uu transfuse ct un dcser-- 
teur, which terms have been considered 
as synonimuus. A iiiuii may be looked 
upon as a transfugc, or turn-coat, al- 
though he should not go over to tho 
enemy of the party which he abandons. 
When the well-known Count de Saint- 
Germain, left France, and sought mi- 
litary employment under thi king of 
Denmark, he was most unquestionably 
a transfuge,or deserter from his country; 
and when he again suddenly returned 
to France, *on the commencement of 
' hostilities 
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hostilities wifli Denmark, and became 
minister the war department, he was 
equally look^ upon in the same light. 
For it is a known truth, that to quit, 
abruptly, the seijfnre of any smte or 
king, by which an individtlul has been 
paid, for the direct purpose of fighting 

* under the banners of his •adversary, 
not o*hly implies desertion, but justifies 
the impiitatioA of treachery; and it 
must be alhiweel, that that a man's 
countiy, where he has been well r<> 
ceived, and to which he has pledgee^ 
his life and talents. Tlirre are cer- 
tainly shades of diiference in the man- 
ner, and in the motive of quitting one 
party for another. 

The celebrated Eugene of Savoy, for 
instance, may bo considered as n trans- I 
Jiige, but certainly with less reprojcli j 
or disgrace than must be attaclud to ’ 
Saint (jcrmain; siiirr the latter quitted | 
France I'rom peevislmess, and unjus- 
tifiable disgust; whereas, Prince Ku- I 
gene, (who had never leceived any com- j 
mission in the French anfly, but was, 
on the contrary, rcje.'tcd, with disdain, 
by Loui-- the XlV^'rli. when he applied , 
for service,) was grreiousiy received by 
the Knfi|ierorof Oormany, and remain- 
ed attache rl to Austria, which became 
bis efiiintiv, during the remainder of 
his life, 'rhtre were instances of both 
kinds, during our contest with the ali- 
enated colonies of America, which 
might he brought in illustration of this , 
article. 1 he Frencli s:*y pro\ci hifdly, 
On halt la transfug:es ji4fis \]i(c lis cn- i 
rtf'mls one haii> a rranslng* , or ! 

a turnVout more tlian the enemies j 
theinstUos. 

TRAMl^OM.S. In ai tillcry.^ Pieces 
of wood which join the cheeks of guu- 
cail-iagcs; there is but one in a truck- 
darriage, plarerl under tiia trmiiiion- 
holes ; and four in a whrcl-carriage, tlic* ! 
trail, the centre, the bed, and the breast 
transoms. 

TUAN with hooks.Therc 

is one on each side of the side-pieces, { 
against each end of the transom, the 
bcd-transuin excepted, fastened by two 
transoii^bolts. 

. Transom-W^, with bars. They 
serve to tie the si^e-pieces to the tran- 
som. 

TRANSPIRATION, F/-. This word 
is used by the French in hydraulics, to 


signify the oozing of w ater through the 
pf>res lit* tlio earth. It often happens* 
in digging a canal through sandy giound^ 
that tire traiispirinioiis or oozings, are 
so plenrii 111 as not to leave water enough 
fi>r the intendeil purposes of navigation* 
This occurred at i\e,w-lirijack, when a' 
canal w’as dug in order to convey mate- 
rials fyr its fortifications. The waters 
having been lei m, the whole body was 
ubsorbod in the hpaco of twenty-four 
liours. This e\il or inconvenienco 
cau, however, reined ied ; as may bn 
seen in the ion nil volume uf HelidorV 
Archi thtu rn hydra h lie. 

T ll?\ N S l*(I UT\ i i'a isscati dc fronts 
port, Er.) A vessel in which soldiers 
tire cpincyed on the sca. 

Tft A N spoK T- lioortL A n oflire esta- 
bil\hed in 1791 , which has the entire 
arrangement of the transport service^ 
jind of prisoners of war, iiic nijuiictmii 
with the hick and hurt board. It con- 
^sts of live cidnnntisionrrs, who are 
captains in the navy, and a secretary. 

'JTHANSPDirrKIl, Fr. to translR>r« 
to remove, to clmiige the stiuatioh^f 
any thing. 

^’iKiNSPomrR /t? et lesranet 
(Vun haimUthi dans ks evolutions^ vr. 
To change' tiles or ranks in military #vo- 
lul!<ii)s. To couuternmi'ch any given 
number of men so us to placc^Iie right 
vi^hcrc the iel'i stood, and make the front 
rank fake the gruinid that was occupied 
by the r( ur, w itii a diifereiit aspect. See 
Cor N'l 1 1’Muxir, 

\V hen ilic cotlntermarch is.oflTectedl on 
theeeniir, or by a central conversion* 
the l•rpnt.‘il use the phrase — Fuire It 
pionllnet, from the similarity of move- 
nent round a central point; moulinei 
signifying capstan, turnstile, &c. 

TR A N Sl>( )SER ks files d!un hatail^ 
h>H dans li s eooiutions, Fr. To change 
the rciuiive position of files in a batta- 
lion, liiai is, to countermarch the wholly 
so as to malTe the natural front stand 
where thejeur did, and Co place those 
on the tele that originally stood on the 
right. • - . ‘ 

TRAP. See Ambush, SeRATAOESf, 
&c. 

TRAPE, Fr. A falMng door. 

TR.y'EZE, Fr. See J^apesium. 

TJtAPEZOlD, {Traphioide, Fr.) A 
figure in geometryi which is formed by 

the 
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tlie circumvolutiuii oF a trnpezium, in 
thfi same maunei that a cylinder is Ly 
tliat of a paiMilf^Iograiii. 

TJtAFKZrU-M. A quadrilateral or 
square iii'ure -whoso four sides aud 
angles arc unequal, and no sides are 
parallel. 

TKAPPLXnS. ^See IIursiNOs. 

'I’liAd’ J'KS, Fr. 'I'he several bourns 
and logg pieces of wood which support 
the bofly of a windmill. 

TJlAVADli, Fr. A wliirlwind ; 
a violent squall accompi^iied by thunder 
and lightening. 

TJlAVAfLLEU, Jr. To woi«k. lii 
meclianics ; to wm-p, to opon, I’lie 
French say, Ce boh iravailU\ thn wood 
warps— CV mur UtaaillCj this wall 
gives way, Ikv. • 

'rRAV\iLi.i.n, h la jouriiKCj Fr. To 
work by the duyv-rf la pilcc, by the 
pie<‘C:— a la Mr/ie*, by the gi eat *. — cn 
6lae el cn Idclic^ by the great, by the 
lump. 

TtiAVAiLLtR ft ioisc, Fr. To work* 
toise. Works in fortification are 
ge'ieSally done by this measure. 

Tkavaili.ek par epauUes^ Fr. To 
execute a work with intervals of la- 
bour. 

T^iAVAti.Lcri also signifies in a fami- 
liar sense, to work upon the feelings, 
or ui)dei;gtandiiig of a person, so us to 
impose upon him. 

Travail Lcn le% esprits des wldais. 
To work upon the minds of the soldiery. 
To excite them to ii)<«urrection. 

Tbavaii.lkh un pf/j/.s,' Fr. To feel the 
pulse of a country by working upoti 
the minds of thciiihabUtuits; to excite 
them to support any particuhir cause. 

TU AVA ILLKURS, Fr, Literally 
workmen. In military matters, pio« 
ncers and soldiers employed in fatigue 
dutieH. 

Travaili.euiis, d h trcfichcc, Fr. 
A detuebmeut, consisting of a given 
niinibcr of men from ^tch battalion, 
which is^employed in the rreuches. The 
soldiers who are sent upon this duty 
have only i^Ridos and pick-i^xes, and the 
Qlficers wh ) cutnmand them wear their 
swoi'ds. 

TllAVAISON, Fr. Kntuhlature, 

'KRAVAUX MilitaircSf Fr. S^e 
Jdilitaiy Works, 

T&AVAV]t ava^ic^; Fr. Advanced 


work^ or outworks. The same as pieces 
iUlachteSf or dehors. See Velars, 

TRAVfiE, Fr, A bay^offioists.-— 
A scaifold. 

TRAVELLING force. See Forge. 

T RAVER'S, Fr, i-l rope w'hich is 
used to fasten cannon on their carriages, 
tkv, and wl^cli serves for various other 
purposes. 

'IILAVERSE. In fortification, is a 
parapet made across the covert-way, op- 
posite to the salient angles of the works, 
near the place of arms, to prevent being 
enfiladed. Travciaes are 18 feet thick, 
and us high as the ridge of the glacis. 
Tlicie are also traverses made by capo- 
niers ; • but then they arc called tam- 
bours. 

'Jo Traversl a gun, or mortar, is 
to hriug her about to right or left with 
hand-spikes, till she is pointed exact to 
the object. 

Traverse contre U 7 i cotnmandnnent^ 
Fr. An elevation, made of eartii, in 
a bastion, either on a curtain, or on 
any other v\v)rk of a fortified place, for 
tlie purpose ot protecting it against the 
eiifihiiling fire of an enemy, from some 
coinmaniiing spot. 

Traverse d'aitaqne. See Places 
iCuDHCS, 

Travi.rsl dr Iranchee, It. See 
Traverse tournanfe. 

When un engineer, either through 
oversight, or even through necessity, 
has exposed himself to the enfilade of 
un eiuiiiy’s cannon, he leaves a certain 
proporiion the field-teirepleine, in 
the hoy a 11 of the trench, in ordca* to 
conceal from tlie besieged, the opera- 
tions in chat f)iiurter. 

TUAVERSEE, Fr, Passage ; short 
trip by sea. 

TUAVEllSitR, Fr. A passage 
boat, ^c. It likew'iae means a wind 
'that blows into port : also a pontoon. 

TUAV EKSINES, Fr, Pieces of 
%voud which are laid cross-ways in a 
dyke. 

*TIlAVEllSINO-p/«^ei^ in gun-car- 
riages, arc two tliiu iron plates, nailed 
on the hind part of a truck carriage of 
guns, where the hand-spike is used to 
traverse the gun. ^ 

Traversing, in^ fencing, is the 
change of ground ml\de movii^ to 
right or left round tho circle of de« 
fence. 

TUAVONS, 
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TRAVONS, jFV. Tlie lar^ |niun 
beams in a l^ooden bridge, which sup- 
port theijoists, 6cc. They are likewise 
called S 07 »mTers. 

TRAVESTISEMENT, Fr, Dis- 
guise. In the ol|| French sprv'i<;p, it was 
ordained, that no drajioon, or foot sol- 
dier, should change his uiiifunn or re- 
gimentals whilst in garrisoif, nor with- 
in the bonndafit'S of it. Every infrac- 
tion of this order was punished with 
three'inonths imprisoniueiit. * 

TRAUMATIC’ 1\. Vulnerary; use- 
ful to wounds; as Truumatick de- 
coction. 

TREACHERY. Perfidy ; breach of 
faith. . 

TREASOX. Disloyalty; treachery; 
perfidious dealing. 

High Treason'. An offence against 
•the security of the connnon wealthy or 
of the king's majesty, whether by ima- 
gination, word or deed. It is a capital 
crime, and subjects the olfeiidfs* not 
only to loss of life, but iilso to fur- 
•feiturc of all he niay possess. 

TRE(;HETOR,)One who betrays 

TRECHEUR, Ja place, or body 
of men. An obsolete word. 

'lllEFEK, Fr, Trefoil. A term 
used in mining, from the similarity of 
the figure to trefoil. The simjde tretle 
'has only two lodgments; the double 
trefle four; and the triple one six, 

TREILLAUE, /V. Any asseiiihtage 
of wood which is laid cross-ways, (if 
which dcsci'iption are the palisadoes, 
&C. in gardens. 

TREfLLlS, FV. A general term for 
iron g^'atiiig, \’c. Such as i-j umiI for 
prisons. 

Tueimis, Fr, The method that is 
. used in copying plans, Ax. U 
ol|[ a ceitain arrangement of strait 
lines, which being measured at equal 
distances from one another, and 
from right to left, represents a quantity 
of small equal squares. This arrange^ 
iiicnt, or disposition of lines is used liy 
painters, engravers, and engineers, in 
taking accurate copies of - plans, Ac. 
and is called hy the French TreUfis, 

TREILLISER, Fr, To trellis. To fur- 
nish w^h a trellis. 

TREMEAU, Fr. An ancient term 
in fortificiuion. •See Mortar. 

TRENCHANT, Fr. Sharp orcutting. | 

TOEXCHES, in a siege, ure diidies ^ 


made by the besiegers, that they may 
approach more securely to the place air 
tacked ; on which account they arc also 
called lines of approach. The tad of 
the trench is the place where it was 
begun, and its head is the place whei^ 
it ends. 

Trenches arc als^ made to guard an 
enrampmciit. 

'I'lif! trenches arc uhiinlly opened or 
begun in tlic night-time, soineiimes 
within niusqu(‘t-!»hot, and somctimea 
within half or whole (^aimon-shof of 
t!ie place; geiferdlly about 800 toises. 
They juc cuiried on in winding line?, 
iioar^' p.irnllel to the works, so as not 
to be in view' of the enemy, nor Cx- 
'posed to the. tneiny's shot. 

Ti»e workmen ciiiploycd in tlio 
trcMichc.s are always supportcfl/ iw a 
nninher of tri>ops to defend then} against 
tliesulhesof the bftieged. I'lie piy- 
iie(.rs, and other workmen, sometimes 
work on their knee.s, and are usually 
•covered witli *nanllets or saucissons ; 
and the troops who snpjM^rt them lio 
ll.fr on their faces, in order to avo*iai.’i. . 
eiumyS shot. On the angles, or s^es 
of the trench, there are lodgments, or 
cpuuleinents, in form of traverses, the 
better i«) 1 under the sallies of the gar- 
riM>n, and to favour the advaiicaineiii 
of the trenches, and to sustain the 
workmen. • 

'riie platforms for the batteries are 
made behind the trenches; the first ata 
good distance, lo be used only against 
the sullies of j:lic garrison. As the ap- 
pr<iac:lics^ advance, the butteries are 
hifMiuht nearer, lo ruin the defences of 
the piarc, and dismount the tirtillery of 
the besieged. The broach-batteries aw*, 
made }vhen the trenches are advanced 
near tfie covcrl-way. 

If there are two attacks, it^will be 
necessary to have lines of coimniinica- 
tion, or boyaus, bolween the two, with 
places of Qsin.s at convenient distances, 
'rhe trenches arc 6 or 7 feet higli with 
the parapet, which is 5 feet thick, 
with buiiqueites for the soldiers to 
mount upfAi. • 

'fhe approaches at a si^c arc gene- 
rally carried on upon the capitalsof the 
works attacked ; because tlie ctipitals 
produced are, of all other situations in 
the front of a work, the least ex|>'>se<J 
to the fire of either the cxinnon or mus- 

<pictry : 
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quetry ; and are the Jea^t in the line 
of Are between the bcbicged and be- 
sieger's batteries. But if, from parti- 
cular circumstances, these or other ad- 
vantages do not attend the approaches 
upon the capitals, they are by no 
means to be preferred to other posi- 
tions. 

The trenches o^ cominunicntion, or 
2 ig-i:ags, are 3 feet deep, JO feet wide 
at bottom, and 13 feet al lop, having a 
lierm of one foot, beyon<l which the 
eartli is thrown to foVin a parapet. 

The parallels, or •places of anus of 
Ithe trenches aic 3 I'cet deep, 12 feet 
wide at bottom, and 17 or 13 Ic^t wide 
at top, Imviiig a baiupiettc of 'about 
3 feet wide, with a slope of nearly as 
jnuch. 

The first iiightof opening the irenches, 
the greatest exertions an' mndi^ to take 
j^dvuiiUige of thc^t nemv’s ignorance as 
to the side of attack'; and they are ge- 
nerally carried on as far in advance as 
the Arst pnrulici, and sometime^ 
to the completion of that work, i'lie 
rr.lkinen set out on this duty, each 
wish^a fasciae of <3 feet, a pick-a.vc 
and a shovel; and the fus<incs being 
laid so as to lap one foot over i'<a'h j 
other, leave 6 feet of trench for each 
iimucto dig. 

The usual method of illrocting the 
trenches/^r zig-'/ngs, is l>v observing du- 
ring the day, some neur (object in u line 
with the salient parts of the woik, and 
which may serve as a direction in the 
night; or if the night be not very dark, 
tile angles of iho work^ in.iy be been 
above the horizon ; but as both thcbe 
methods are subject to uncertainty, 
the following is proposed to ansvver j 
every case Having laid down chephin | 
of attack, the exact positions of the | 
flanked angles of the works of the fiont | 
attacked, and particulai ly of ihcse most 
extended to the right and left; mark 
on the plan the point of comuieiice- 
meitf for the first portioiU of zig-zag, 
thd^oint where it crosbej the capital, 
and the point to which it exteuds or the 
other side^of die capital: this last 
point will be the cominencement of the 
eecond brancli : then murk ulf the point 
where this branch crosses the capital, 
and its extent on the other sid^ ; and 
ChU will give the commencement of the 
third branch ; and so on for the others. 
Thus provided ^ith a phui ready 


marked off, it will be very easy, even' 
in tRc darkest night, to ligy down the 
points where the zig-zags ar^ to cross 
the capital, and the points to which they 
arc to be produced beyond them. — ^The 
first paijultel is'generajily run about 600 
yards from die place, and of such extent 
as to embrace the prolongation of the 
faces of all the works which fire upon 
the ti’cnchcs ; and each end has a return 
of about 30 or 40 yards* 

The second parallel is constructed 
upon the same principles, and of the 
same extent us the first, at the distance 
of about 300 yards from the salient 
anglis of the covert-wuy,— This jm- 
ndlol is usually formed of gabions; 
each workman carrying a gabion, a 
fasriiic, a sliovel, and a pick-ax. — After 
this tile trenches are usually carried on 
by sap. 

I'lie hah parallels arc ahbut 140 or 
150 yards from the covert-way, and 
evtoud bullicicnily on each side to ein- 
hrucc the prolongation of the branches 
of the coverr-wny. 

The third* parallel must not be nearer 
than the foot of the glacis, or it will 
mask the rioclk'l ba»uries. It is gene- 
rally imuJe rather wider than the other 
parallels. 

Cavaliers of the tienches must not 
be nearer than 20 yards from the co- 
vert-way, or tlicy will be liable to be 
iimnned by hand greiuidcs. 

uf a TtlrNf ii, are the elbows 
and turnings, wliich finin the lines of 
iippiMracl), and are made, as near us can 
he parallel to the place, to prevent their 
being eufiladed. 

To mount Trench i-s, is to mount 
guard in the trenche'*, which is gene- 
raily done in the night. 

To rcliczc the Tur.NCHns, is to re- 
lievo the guard of the trenches. * 

To scour the Trenches, is lo make 
a vigorous sally upon the guard of the 
trenches, force them to give way, and 
quit their ground, drive away the 
workmen, break down the parapet, 
fill up the trench, and nail their cannon. 

Coww/fr-TREXCHES, are trenches 
made against the besiegers ; which con- 
sequently have their parapet turned 
against the enemy's approaches, and 
are enfiladed from seyenil parts of the 
place, on purpose to render them use- 
less to the enemy, if they sliouldcfaanco 
‘ to 
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to become masters of them ; but tli|y 
«houl(l iiof be Enfiladed, or comoiandt^d 
by any licig|lit iii the encmy*s posbcs- 
Sion. • 

To open the Trenches, is to break 
ground for the ptir^tuse of c^rryiyg oil 
approuclies towards a besieged place. 

TiiENCH^Jl/ui/cr. A term torinerly 
bsed in the British army to silnify en- 
gineer.^ See Engineer. 

TRENTE-si/ Tr. Thirty-six 
luoiitlis. A sea phrase. By thf!s term 
tvas understood among the French be- 
fore the revolution, Un Engage, A per> 
son who hired himself for that period 
to another, on condition that the latter 
defrayed his passage to the East indies ; 
after the expiration of which term, 
the former was at liberty to settle in 
that country. 

*TR]&PA>r, Ft, An* instrument 
which is used to find out the quality of 
any ground into which beams or stakes 
are to be driven. Also an instrument 
usefl in surgery. 

•This instrument likewise serves to 
give air in the gullcry of a Aiine, niid 
its necessity is <liscovered by means of 
a lighted candle, when it ceases to bbize. 

TllfePAXEll nne mine, Fr. To let 
fresh air into a mine. 

I'REPIGNER. To clatter. In 
liorsenianship it is used to describe the 
action of a horse who beats the dust 
with his fore-feel in managing, without 
embracing tlievolt; w^io makes his mo- 
tions and time short and near the 
ground, without being put upon his 
haunches. This defect is uauulty occa- 
sioned by a weakness in the shoulders. 

TUfeSOIl, Fr. The military chest. 

TUfeSORTER, Fr. Paymaster. There 
were formerly on the F^rench military 
establishment two classes of paymasters, 
viz. Tre sorters de C ordinaire, ct tresuriers 
de I'eetraordimire, Paymasters or trea- 
surers fur the ordinary expences of the 
service, and ditto fur the extraordinary, 
T lie latter were accountable to govern- 
ment for a just distnbutiun of stores 
and provisions^ and gave in their esti- 
mates and vouchers to tlie comptroller 
general's dlice in Paris. These were 
formerly called Clercs da Tresor ou 
J^apeurSf^hrki attached to the mili- 
tary chest or paymasters. They itcre 
partly tlic same as %ur paymudiers and 
eoiiimissioneiw-general on service. 

paring the monarchy in France there 


were several treasurers or paymasters 
general in ordinary belonging to tlie 
army, who had their bevend depart- 
ments, viz. 

Tre so 111 fills de la Gendarmerie ei 
des Tnntprs dc la Mahon du Uoi, Fr. 
Treasurers or paymasters ‘attached to 
the Gens d’arms and the king’s house- 
hold. 

TiiEsqRifiRS dr V extraordinaire det 
giterres, Fr. Treasurers or paymasters 
of the extraordinui'ies of the «nny, 

TiiESORiKiis des Murechaussees de 
' France, Fr. 'rrcjsui'ers or paymasters 
of the Mai-bhalsey or armed police of 
rrniice. ^ 

Tr E SORT ERS da troupes, Fr. 

Treasurers or paymasters general of thfl 
forces. 

Tue^orikrs dcs gratifications, Fr. 
Treasurers or paymasters «)f coinpensiih- 
tioh<, gratuities, &c. • , 

TnfsoRir.iis dcla VrerUede V Hotel, 

Fr. ’i’reusurcrs or paymasters of tht| 
pr^vost-marsliars * department at the 
hotel or town-hnll in Paris. 

/.♦’•'I'liisonrER Gentriil de VArtilg^ 
Ivrie, Fr. The treasurer or payinastAii» 
general of the artillery. 

T,c T r fro r 1 r, ii General des Fortifi- 
cations, Fr. The treasurer or paymaster- 
general of fortiliciitions. • 

All these treasurers or paymasters 
were subject to their several cor^^pt rol- 
lers of accounts, and their issues, &c. 
were audited accordingly. There were 
likewise provincial or subordinate pay- 
masters of the extraordinaries of the 
army. 'Fhey vvdl'C aj}poiiiie<J by the 
treasunMs or payinasters-gciieral, and 
resided in ilio dill'eruut departments 
and general districts of tin. kingdom. 
Tiiese uppoininicnts full, of course, at 
the revolution, and they have since 
been replaced by a more simple and 
eecotioiiiiciil consulidalion. The artil- 
Mery has still its separate treasurer or 
paymaster. Tiie district paymaster#, , 
who have becA establislicu m Groat, 
Biitain, &c. during the present^ war, 
bcein manife?tlv to have taken their ori- 
gin fioin the ofd French urraugcmcnt. 
TREVE, FT*. SeeTiiLCF.; 

Trevk da Seigneur, Fr. A Purticu- 
cular law or injunction was passed 
under Henry the Second, king of 
France, ill the year 1011, by which all 
duels and private combats were tor- 
; hidden from Wednesday night qniil 
<i D * iha 
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the irtoniiiiR of the Monday "following, j 
I^resiclent Henaut remarks,* that thw ! 
was ttU which could, in those days, lie I 
effected by royal authority and im<ir- 
?ereiice, to prevent men from killing 
one another'., 

TllEVKT. Any thin^ -that stands 
upon three legs# An iron instrnment to 
set a pot or saucepan on over the (ire. 
It is likewise used in fieldKiveas. 

TREUIL, JPr. A roll, an axle- 
tree, &c. 

TRIAIRES. See Triarii. 

miAL. Test, Scaniiiiation, expe- 
riment, It is in the power oC his Ma- 
jesty to dismiss an officer from the regu- 
lar, militia, or volunteer service, witli- 
out any species of investigation or 
trial.. See Courts Martial, ^c. 

Trial hy Jury, An investigation of 
matters of fact, before a certain num- 
ber of men, impaniielled upon cases of 
a criminal or civil nature. The trial 
by iuty is tlie pride .of English justice, 
and the bulwark of English liberty/' 

TRIANGLE, HFriungle, Fr.) ^ The 
Triangle may be considered as the most 
*simple of all figures. It is composed 
of three lines and three angles, and is 
either plain or spherical. 

A plain Triangle is one that is con- 
tained under tliree right line*:. 

A SpAmral Triangle is a triangle 
that i^' contained under three arches of 
a great circle or sphere. 

A righi^atigled Triangle is one 
which has one right angle. 

An vcutC'-an^ed 7'ri angle is one 
that has all its angles acute. 

An obtu$e^nglcd Triangle is that 
which has one obtuse angle. 

An oblique-angled Triangle is a 
triangle that is not right angled. 

An equilateral Triangle is one 
wlv)-^e sides are all equtil. 

An iioscelef Triangle, 7 A triangle 

An equilegged I'li i a n c le S that hat 
’ only two legs or sides equal. 

A scalenm Triangle. One that has 
not two sides equal. < 

SimUar Triakolrs are such as have 
rU their<three angles respectively equal 
toemdUpther. 

TftCAtrates. A small triangular piece 
ofmetahwhffihis used in military bunds, 
emitting a sharp revertieniting sound 
m concord willi die rest of the music. 

Triangles likewise mean a wooden 
instrument consisting of three pules 


wlqch are /a^tened at top^ in such a 
manner, that they may spfm at bottom 
in a triangular form, and by? means of 
spikes affixed to each poft, remain firm 
in the earth. An iron bar, breastlii^, 
goes ecros^ one side «^f the -triangle. The 
triaiigles are used in some regiments for 
the purpose of indicting military pu- 
nishmeuti. 

TRIANON, Fr, A ge^erical Ftcnch 
term sijsuifying-any pavilion that stands 
in a park, and is unconnected wkh the 
castle or maip building. Of- this de- 
scription was the. French Queen^s Petit 
Trianon in the neighbourhood of Vck^ 
sailles. 

THIARII. Soldiers so called among 
the Romans. According to Kennet, 
tlieTriarii were commonly veterans, or 
hardy old soldiers, of long experience 
and approved valour. They had their 
name from their position, being mar- 
shalled in die third place, as the main 
strength and hopes of their party. They 
were armed with a pike, a shidd, 
a helmet, and a cuirass. They are 
sohietimes called Filarii^ from* their 
weapon the Pila. See Kcnnett’s Ro- 
M4N Art, jp. 190. They were like- 
wbe stiled Tiertiarii, A certain num- 
ber of these veterans was always distri^ 
buted in each cohort. 

Polybius, in his 6th book, classes 
the Roman troops under four different 
heads: the first he calls Filati or 
Velitts^ light-armed men, sdeejed from 
the lower order of the people, and ge- 
nerally composed of the youngest men 
in the army. The secGFnd class con- 
sisting of pikemeu, Jfoifafi, were more 
advanced in age, and liad more experi- 
ence. The third class, called PrincipeSf 
were sStiil older, and more warlike than 
tlie second. 

The fourth class consisted of the 
oldest, most experienced, and bravest 
soldiers. These were always posted in 
the third rank, as reserve, to support 
the others in case they gave way. 
Hence their appellation of frtarii or 
tiertiarii ; and hence the Roman pro- 
verb^ Ad triarium ventum etf, . signify- 
ing thereby, that the last eflbrto were 
being made. The triarii we^e likewise 
naiped po$t signanif from being posted 
in the rear or the prineeps who carried 
the sundard in a legion. 

TRIBUNAL CASTRENSIS. Among 
tlie ODcienc Ronans the Tribunal Cas- 

trecsis, 
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tretists, or Cynp-tiibunai, wa» mad# of 
turf. Tliecurulean chair tras placed 
upon thi^ c^vattbu, and the Uuiuan 
general not only dispensed justice, but 
also harangued the soldiers occasionally 
from it. • • • 

TRIBUNATE, f3Vj6M«ot,Fr.) The 
, oflice of tribune. 

TRIBUNE, (IVibun, Fr.^ A title 
which was' origiimlly given, to certain 
Roman magistrates, who were es^ 
blished for the specific purpose of main- 
taining the rights of the tribes or mass 
of the people, in opposition to the pos-* 
sible encroachments of the consuls and 
the senate; on which account they were 
stiled the tribunes of Uie people, Us tri- 
buns du peuple, The number, at first, 
was limited to two; but they were sub- 
sequently augmented to ten. There 
were likewise military tribunes, irUnmi 
miHtarm, These held commands of 
eonsiderable extent in the Roman ar- 
mies. According to the present con- 
stitution of France, there are civil 
tribunes who are presumed |o have the 
same powers of control over tlie acts 
of the consuls and the conservatoiy 
senate for^ the benefit of the people, 
that constituted the character of the 
Roman tribunes. 

TRIBUNI JErarii, Paymasters-gc- 
nend belonging to the militaiy esta- 
blishment of ancient Rome. Tliese 
persons were selected dn account of 
their g^at wealth and known probity. 

TaiBUNi Militares, See Tribune. 

TRIBUNUS Celerum. The chief or 
commandant of a body of men which 
Romulys, the founder of Rome, se- 
lected for his own body-guard. The 
individuals, who anoposed it, were 
called cilereSy swift-footed. Acs:ording 
to ^the DUtwnnaire des Dieux, they 
were very wealtliy, of high birth, and 
distinguisheebfor their bc^ily and men-, 
tal qwifications. 

TRICKER. See Trigger. 

TRICQISSES. IV. Pincers used by 
farriers. 

' ’TRICOT, Fr, A cudgel 

TRICOLOR, Fr. Three-coloured, 
tlenoe the tricolor-cockade, which was 
adoptecUiy the F rench at the coromeoce- 
: meut or their revolution. It coopts of 
sJ^ bluej pinky aiyl nthitCy and was em- 
bleuiatim of the three estates of the 
kingdom, w. nobility, clergy, and 
peasantry. The j»rmies 4ill wear the 


tricM)lor, although' the firat order, or . 
what is gcMicmlly called die nobility, 
has been abolished since the lOth of 
August 179^. 

TRIER, iV. To pick and chuse. 
lleuce, trier ies plus besiux sofdatSy to 
I pick out the finest soldiers. Triage is 
used as the substantive, signifying the 
act of picking and chusiiig. 

TlUsIGKR, (dUente, Fr.) an iron 
hook which is used to trig or Stay a 
wheel; also a catch, w'iiich being pulled, 
disengages the cock pf a gun-lock, that 
it may strike lireT , , 

JiJ/r«TAJGtiER, (detente a cheveuXy 
Fr.) The hair trigger is generally used 
for rifles, when there is a great nicety 
required in shooting. The . difference 
between a hair trigger and a common 
trigger is this : — the hair trigger, whqn 
set, lets off the cock by the slightest 
touch ; whereas the common trigger re-« 
quires a considerable degree ot force, 
and consequently^ is longer iu its opera* 
tibn. 

TRICON, a triangle: hence, 
TRIGONOMETRV, (Tri^onc^ 
trky Fr.) the art of measuring tfT* 
angles, or of , calculating tlm sides of any 
triangle sought. This is either plain or 
sphericsil. 

TRILATERAL, having three sides. 

TRIMli:STRE, f>. a period of three 
months. • 

TRINOLE, in architecture, a name 
common to several little square members 
or ornaments, as reglets, listels, and 
platbands. It more particularly used 
for a little member fixed exactly over 
every triglyph, under tlte platband of 
the urchitcuve; from whence han^ down 
the guttae or pendent drops. 

Trinole, Fr, a wooden rule. 

TRINGLER, Fr. to draw g strait 
line upon wood by mebns of a stretched 
piece of packthread, or cord, which is ^ 
chalked. 

TRINOME^ Fr. a word used among 
the French, in edgebra, to anv 

quantity wiiich is produced by ^ Bd* 
aition ,of three numbers, or, quantitiea 
that are incommeniurable. • 

TRINOMlAl^ or TBiNCqriAL roof, 
in mdbheuiatics, is a root consisting of 
three parts, connected together by the 
signs -Kor — , asx + y-I-a,orx-* 
y — z. 

TRINQUET, Fr. a word used in 
ti D 2 dm 
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the J./evai)t to signify the ini/en or fore^ 
nuist of a ship. 

TUINQUIVITK, Fr, a sail used on 
bourfi the sliips in the Ixvant, which 
is of a triaiipiilnr shape. 

Tii 11!, Fr. See Tki umph. 

Aic dc '^ri; 1 OM iMi K, Fr. u triumphal 
arch. * 

TKIPAS'I’K, Fr. a niarhiue which 
consists of three pullics, ami i? used in 
raisin': h(*:ivv w< i^hts. 

'I’lllQUK, luroe nvh^rl 

fQUK-HAf/Kj.^V, a ^lin!:: ran 
or itrachiuc which is used to cimcy 
pieces of ordnance from one l•^ual•te^ to 
niiotlu^r. ^ 

TRIllT'IMK, Fr. a "alley with three 
benches for rowers. 

'rUISI'.CTlflN, f 7V/<f*<7/rtn, l-V.' the 
division of a thinj; into three. The 
term ischielly v^ed in pcoincti v for the 
partition of an aii'jlc into tlirie rr|u;d 
part.s. 

'rhe tiisection of vmi an'ile "cometri- 
cally, is cMie ot’ tlio-c ureut prohlems 
^jvhose solution has hcen so much sought 
Vy mathematicians; bcinp in this re- 
spect on a footing with tlu* fpmdraturc 
of the circle, and the duphcaiure of | 
the ciihe an'gle, j 

TIinJMPII, a solemnity practised 
By the nneieiit Roinaiit#, to do honour 
to a victoiious general, 

'iUic wore two soils of triumphs, J 
the greater and the U’SM"r,'iuirticularly 
odhxl ovation; of these the triumph 
was by much the more splendid procc.s- 
sion. None, weie esipubleof this lionnur 
but the dictator, coiisuh, and prsetors; 
thougii there are examples to the con- 
trary, as particularly in Vom[jey the 
Great, who had a triuinph <lecreod him 
when he w'as only a Roman knight, and 
had not yet reached the senatorial age. 

Xhe triumph was the most pompous 
show among the nncieiits: authors usu-4 
ally attrihiite its iiuention to Bacchus, 
and tell us, thnt.hefirsii*triniiiphed upon 
the conquest of the Indies; and yet this 
ceremony was only in uv. among the 
Homans. The Grecians had a custom 
w hich rusemhleil the KSoman triumph ; 
for the bonqtierors used to nia)^ a pro- 
cession through the middle of tneir city, 
crowned with garlands, repeating hymns 
and songs, and brandUhing tlrsir spears; 
their cuprives were aNo led by theiU, and 
all tlieif spoils e.xp'ibed to public view. 
The order of a Konian tj iainpU was 


I chiefly thus : the senate Vaving decreed 
the general a triumph, and^, appointed 
' a day, they went out ofi tlie city gate 
I and marched in order with him through 
the city. The cavalcade was led up by 
the mu.sici'.ins, who liad crowns on their 
heads; and after them came several cha- 
riots witt' plans and maps of the cities 
: .ind countries subdued, done in i^cTievo : 
j! they were followed by the spoils taken 
j', from rhe enemy; their horses, arms 
; gold, silver, machines', tents, ^c. Af- 
♦i tor ihcse came the kings princes, or 
j gonerals suhdued, lotuled with chains, 
and follnwod by iniinics or biilVoons, 
who exulted over their inisfortuiies. 

\ Next came the ollicrrs of the conquer- 
ing troops, with crowns on their heads. 
'I’lirn appeared the tiiiimphal chariot, 
in w'hich was the conqueror, richly clad 
in a purple roho, embroidered wifli 
gold, setting forth his glorious atdiievc- 
incnts. Ilis buskins were beset with 
pearl, and he wore a crown, wliich at 
first was only laurel, but afterwards 
gold; one hand held a laurel-branch, 
the other a truncheon. His children 
were sometimes at his feet, and some- 
times on the chariot-horses. As the 
triumphal chariot passed along, the peo- 
ple strewed llowcrs before it. The mu- 
sic |)layed in praise of the conqueror, 
amidst the loud acclnii)at.ion.s of the peo- 
ple, erving, To triumph. The chariot 
was followed by rhe senate clad in white 
rubes; and the senate by such citizens 
us had been set a! liberty or mnsoined. 
'Ibe procession was closed by the sacri- 
fieps, and their officers and utensils, 
with a white ox led along for the chief 
victim, 111 the mean time all the tem- 
ples were open, and the altars were 
loaded with offeriugs and incense; 
games and combats were celebrated in 
the public places, and rtjoicings ap- 
peared every where. 

TIUUMVIUI, or Trksviri Gapi- 
TAT.ES, men employed, among the an- 
cient Romans, to presei-ve the public 
peace, ^lX. Fur particulars, see Keji- 
neCs Homnn Anti^nities, page 121. 
They likewise signify the three per- 
sons, Cuisar, Crassus, and Pompey, 
who seized on the governnirnt of tlie 
republic, and divided it among them.-— 
Hence ^ 

TKlUAnTRATE(rqtt»mro«e, IV.) 
An absolu,^e government administered 
by three persons with equal authority. 

There 
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There are triumvirates particuJhrly 
r€C«)rded in history: Poinpev, Cujssir, 
and Ontsiij^ who had all :»erved the 
republic as generals oF marked repu* 
tiition in tlie Hist instance; and Aliens-* 
tus, Mark Antifjny, uiul«Lo[^ilu>, in 
the second. 

TUOCflldiA. One of jhe niechii- 
nicilWpoweris usually callt'd u pul lev. 

TltOClfOlO, m mutheuiiiUC’'. *Tlie 
saiiio jjis cycloid. , 

TUOUilOIdQri’’, Z'V. a iiiiiiie used 
ariiun^ the rrcncii fin* that branch o|’ 
niiitheinatirs which treats of circular 
niovcmonts. 

'rilOMIiK, Vr, a waiiT-spoul. It 
is likewise called Sipfion or St/p/nm. 

TUOMPK, Fr. in arclntecture, an 
arch which ^rows wider towariN the 
top. 

• 'I’noMeFS /'V. ill urtilirial Hrenofk'^; 
a collection of pnfs a nr tiropots 
so arranjjed, that upon the lir&l ltciiu» 
iiiihinied, a ready I'oiuiuuuieatiou takes 
place with the re*»t, anti tlie evpli»'»ion 

sucressively ellijrretl. , 

piOMPlv/lTi:, Fr. 'I’his word, 
which sipiilies trumpet, is applied by 
the Freix'h, uoL only to the iiistrunieni, 
but to the man who blows it; in the 
same manner that we say lil’es and 
drums, for fifers and drumtnerN; but 
we do not say trumpet for trumpeter, 
although we say for the man 

who blows the bujilc-liorn; Trompctlc 
when used in this st'ine, is of liie mas- 
c'uline gender. 

Trompf.ttk soui/a/ifc, Fr. with sound 
of trumpet, or trumpet .s« Minding. 

Trompmte par/(intt, It, a speak- 
ing-trumpet, Tliis instriiincnt is gene- 
' rally used at sea; and ovies its iuvcii- 

• tion to an Englishman. « 

^DHoger sans Trompette, Fr. to 
steal away, to take French leave. 

TROMPILLON, Fr. the diminutive 
of troinpc, a term used in architecture, 
which owes its origin to the resem- 
blance that exists between the wide 
part of a trumpet, and the arch or 
vault so called. 

TROOP, any body of soldiers. 

Troop, in cavalry, a certain number 
of mej^ on horseback who foi-m a com- 
ponent part of a squadron. lt«is the 
same, with respett to formation, as com- 
pany in tl^e infantiy. When a troop 
dismounts and acts on foo^ it is still 
called a troop. . 


1 'roop, a certain beat of the drum. 
Set* Ducm. ^ 

To T i?< >op t/tv cohurs. See Co r,ou ns. 

Troops, the same as ciipia in liHCin, 
and trouprs in French, any collective 
l>i>tly of soldier!*. 

itravy 1’roop*J, (Troupes (Pordoii- 
mnct\ It.) Soldier armed and ac- 
coutred for the purpose of acting to- 
geilioi^ in line. icc. 

Light 'rriooivs, (Troupes /rgh'CSf Fr.) 
hussirs, liLdit lior^e, mounted riHcinen; 
ligiit infantry ur^> .Mi called, m opposition 
to cuviilrv or heavy iiurse. Skirmishing* 
is Milely the bu.siues< of light hor.se, who, 
arcor;4ing to counr 'L'urpin, sliould bo 
constantly exposed as ilu‘ t’orlorn hope 
of the army; or as troops whose duty 
it ts.to Ih‘ coiuiimally watchful for its 
repose and security. 

W'hen till! light lior^e compose an ail- 
vaiired ramp, the men should keep their 
ii(irM> coust.intly siuhlled; it being only 
an iiuliiigeuce t <4 allow those otV duty to 
tiuve their horses unsaddled, ll is very 
triv, that a ramp of cavalry cannot lie 
inanagtMi after the same manner 
then cavalry is sclilom so situated a^to 
be attacked, or to attack every day, 
which is the real business of light horse. 
'I'hvy should serve as vedets to the whole 
army, in order to prevent the enbmy 
I from approacliing it; whereas cavalry 
should never be employed, h^t in the 
groalest ni-auaMoiis ; and on occasions 
w-liic}i are to decide the fate of a enm- 
paii’ii. 

Light trnop% according to the same 
writer, arc oinpioyoii to gain intelligence 
coiicerniiig the enemy, to learn whether 
he hath decamped, whether he bath built 
any bridges, and other things of thn 
same nature, of which the general must 
necessarily .be informed, and should have 
a day fixed for this return. Thcyre are 
other detuchmentH, which should be sent 
out under intelligent ofticers, and which 
should nerci^lnse sight of tlie enemy, ih 
order to .send in daily intelligence, to 
attack small convoys and be^gage, to 
pick up marauders, and harrass the ad* 
vanoea guafds. There should not be 
any time fixed for the retifirn of these 
detabhments, neither should they be 
confined to particuldt places; they 
shouldf however, return to the camp at 
the expiration of eight or ten days at 
farthest. Tlie inconvenience, arising 
from confinmg Uiese detachments to a 
particular 
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|>articular time, wnuld perliii[>s be, that 
the very day appointed for their return, 
trould be that on ivlilch they laighl have 
the fairest opjX>rtuniiy of learning intel- 
ligence of the enemy: consefjiientiy their 
being forced to return would defeat the 
qhjccts for which they were sent mit. — 
See page 132, vrl. II. of Count Tur^ 
pin^s Art of War. In addition to this 
valuable work, wc recommend ithe pe- 
riibarof the following pamphlets which 
have appeared during the late war, 
and treat, more or je»j of light tipops: 
Baron Gross s Duty of Olftcrrs in the 
Fields Duty of Officers com^utnfiing 
Detachments, by ] Acute nant Cotone! 
John Ormby Vnndeleur; and a small 
Treatise on the Duly o/‘ Hussars, trans- 
lated by Mt\ Rose, junior. Likeij isc a 
very well written tr€atis<; enticuled, In- 
si ruction cuncernant le Service de Cln- 

• fanterie leglrt cn Cantpagne. This pro- 
duction comes out of the lloy«'il Military 
College at High Wycombe, and has been 
published in French and English. * 

Light Troops arc sometimes called 

* lh<tgulars, as they almost constantly act 
iff detached and loose bodies. The tirail- 
leurs, Tyroliens, Yagcr«, sharp-shoot- 
ers,, and tho Chasseuis a cheval et a pied, 
to which the French owe so much dur- 
ing, the whole course of their stupendous 
revolution, are of this description. Ge- 
neral Koiiey observes in page 8, of a 
small pamplilet addressed to the late Se- 
cretary. at War, “ tivat what was culled 
in this country, advancing cn masse, by 
the I^jencb, was nothing mure than very 
large bodies of irregulars (or light 
, troops), whicli covered the country, in 
the front of their armies, like an imin- 
dutioii. To their irregulars, and to tlieir 
light artillery, are the French indebted 

,, for roost of the victories tlrij*y have gain- | 

ed. .UOadds, that the troops %ti led in 
Franck chassenrs, are, more or less, to 
\te met with in every service in Europe,' 
Ij^xcept the British. The Austrians Ikivc 
wny regiments of thein; the Prussians 
have them attaclicd, in a ^^ertnin pro- 
portion, to each corps ; but the French, 
seeing th«i good eilect o^t.hesO irregu- 
lars, hav^ brought them more into the 
held than nil the combing powers to-' 
got her.'* TheSe troops are peculiarly 
useful in enclosed countries, U|^d must, 
of course, be peculiarly so in Gr^it 
Britain. General Money (Observes,* page' 

do, tliat wlcIl respect (o ' England, vie 


areq^ inlinitely more stroggly inclosed 
ti)an Flanders, where the combined ar- 
mies met all their disas^rs^ and we 
have above 40,000 cavalry in this coun- 
try, and not a single troop of them 
trained, or proi)erTj armed to dis- 
mnmit. 

lA page^ 18 and 19 of the same pam« 
phlet, we lind the following pass^:-— 
liet us for a moment look at the coun- 
try that has been the theatre of the 
late war, to shew the use that wa*s there 
^mnde of irregulars* Our operations 
*were then carried, in the spring of 1794, 
into ail open country near Cambray : 

enemy then felt the superiority of 
our cavalry; and that tlieir irregu- 
lars, with ‘which their army abounded, 
were useless, and would continue so, 
unless they could force us to make war 
in^an inclosed country ; and this the^ 
effected by obliging ns to return into 
Flanders, to protect our maga2ines, ami 
cover our communication with them. 
Here that country is much inclosed; 
and here a|I their irregulars could act. 
From that hour we were Constantly losing 
ground, holding only those points w'O- 
thought proper to cover with works; 
and in the short space of a few vcek.s, 
it may be said in a few days, those ar- 
mies wliich had been acting odensively» 
were actually obliged to act defensively. 
Was that army diminished by slaughter 
or sickness } No : but the enemy's armies^ 
it is said were increased: True; and 
with what? Irregulars: requistiou-meii 
or volunteers; without discipline, yet 
not without ardour to fight: and from 
tlie moment we commenced Qur sad 
retreat from Touruay, till we arrived 
near Breda, notlnog was to be seen 
but tha enemy's irregular troops. This 
was owing to tiur liaving only small 
bodies of irregulars to meet large ones,, 
, and the countries being inclosed^ which 
favoured their operations." 

Revenue troops. A body of inva* 
lid troops m the service of iheHonoup- 
ahle the East India Company. Thair 
establishment in 1787 consisted .of mght 
battalions, each battalion CootainiDg five 
companies, and each company contain- 
ing 159 men: «o thAt tlie totQl of the 
batt^ions (each being 650 strong,) a* 
mounted to 5382. Tbe^reii^h pf each 
company was 1 captain ^inroandant, 
who vm ao European, -{ Subadar, 1 
o ” ' Jemidar, 
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Jemidar^ 5 &valdar5, S 'Noigues^ld 
Sepo^tf^ 104. sepoys who were natu'es. 
The 9trenl|;tt^ot a battalion was 1 Eu- 
ropean captAn commandant, 3, Euro- 
pean serjea^tsj 6 Subadars, 5 Jemidars, 
25 Havmdars, l5eNaigues,JB0 Sepoys, 
530 effective Sepoys. ' 

« In die event ot a war, these troops 
wen^rawn into die garrisoii^of die dis- 
trict to which they belonged ; on which 
occasion they were placed upon the same 
footing and pay, in every respect as the 
regular baltmious. One vakeel was al- 
lowed to every company, who received* 
monthly 1 pagoda 38 fauains. The reve- 
nue troops did not reqei^'e any bounty, 
nor >yere any stoppage made out of 
tiieir pay. The following cloadiingand 
half-inomitlng were issued to them an- 
nually, viz. one coat, one sash, two 
white jackets; also two pair of short 
drawers, and three turbans^ every two 
year& . The commanding officers of 
these corps drew per annum 400 pago- 
das pff-i'eckonings. Considerable alter- 
&tions having taken place ii^the organi- 
zation of the different corps in Indja, 
we have given the above article accord- 
ing to what existed in 178T. 

Tliere is no such establishment in Eu- 
rope, at least in Great Britain. The 
revenue officers are assisted by die mili- 
tary, as occasions may require, in time 
of war; and it is the peculiar duty of 
light dragoons to scs;ure smugglers, &c. 
in time of peace. We do not, however, 
hesitate to say, that a corps might be 
formed out of the invalids, &c. not only 
to answer every revenue purpose, but to 
protect; the capital from the shameful 
ossaultsand depredations which are com- 
mitted in the br4iad face of day. Tliey 
.would serve in die latter capacity as 
trqpps attached to the police. The 
marechansses of France do credit to the 
legislature of that country. „ 

trooper, (CavaVicr^ Fr.) a horse 
soldier. Accorqtng to Dr. Johnson, a 
trooper fights only on horseback; a dra- 
goon marches on horseback, but fights 
either, as |[^rse'maii or footman. There 
fs no such'^^ng as a trooper in the Bri- 
tisli service. The Blues were the last 
cor^ rj)|at deserved that appellation; 
but they now act. Tike the restpf the 
cavalry, on foot. . 

TR&PH6E,JV. See Trophy. 

Faire Tropjise, Fr, to glory im^ 


TROPHY, something taken from an 
I enemy, and shewn or treasured up in 
proot of victory. Among the ancients, 
It consisted of a pile or heap of arms of 
a vanquished enemy, raised by the con-* 
queror in the most eminent part of the 
field of battle. 

The trophies were usually dedicated to 
some of the gods, esp^ially to Jupiter. 
The n^me of the deity to whom they 
were i nscribed, was generally ificntmneo^ 
as was that also of the conqueror. Tha 
'spoils were first huujg upon the trunk ot 
a tree; but instead of trees, succeeding » 
ages elected pillars of stone or brass, to 
perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
To demolish a trojiliy was looked upon 
as a sacrilege, because they were all 
consecrated to some deity. 

TiioRHY-tmmtiy, certain money wh 
iiually raised in the several counUes of 
the kingdom, towarui providing haiv* 
ness, and maintaining the militia. 

TUOPIQUE,FV. tropic: itisiikcwisc 
^ed as an adjective, and signifies tifo- 
pical. 

J^ipt^me du Tropique, Fr. 
reinony which is performed when^a. 
person crosses the line for the first 
time. 

TROSSERS, )a kind of breedies 

TROU8E, ^ reacliing down tothe 

TROWSERS, ; ankles, worn by some 
regiments of infantry and iighl> cavalry.- 
See Pantaloon. 

TllOSSULT, a select body of cavalry 
among the old Romans, to every indi- 
vidual of whic}) was given the title of 
Roman Knight, from their having taken 
Tossuluni, an inland town in Tuscany, 
(still called Trosso) without the assist- 
ance of the infantry. According to 
Pliny, they were first called, Cclvrcs, 
and then Flejn£mine$, 

TROITOIR, Fr. Footway^ It 
more properly means a raised "pave- 
ment on tiie sides of a street or bridgCi 
for the convenience of foot passengers. 

TROU, Fr. A hole. 

Tp.ou dp mincur, Fr. A Lodgement 
which is made for the safety and conve*i^ 
nience of a miner, when he^first begins 
his oberation. « 

TROUBLESOME, from the verb to 
trouble. Iinportunate,*^teazing, full of 
molestation. This word is frequently 
misapplied in military matters. Many 
officers, who have the service of their 

king 
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kin^ and counlrv »t heart, arc iiiipro^ 
perl;y calltd inmbli'soim ^ bccau'je they 
will not add, by ficj'Iigeiicc or conniv- 
ance, to the too frequent abu!>(s wliicli 
exist in the interior economy of corps. 

TROUKK, Fr. An opening ; a gap. 
This word is applied to any passsage, 
which is inude through an abatis, wood 
or hedge; also to the impression of ca- 
xairy, when it breaks the line, &c. 

TKOUGH. A hollow woodenSessel 
to knead bread in. Li is used among 
the utensils of field bakerv. 

'mOUPKS, 'Fr.* IVoops, forces. 

Tii(»!'i'i;s Tr. Light troops. 

'llt()c;s-l)|':-f.()n», in held Tortifi- 
calioii, are round holes, about S feet 
deep, and pointed at liie bottom, with 
a stake placed in the iniddie. They 
are fi oqucutly dug round a redoubt, to 
fd)struct the enemy’s approach. They 
are circalar at the top, of about 
tVet diameter. 

'I’KOUSSM, Fr, A quiver. It also 
higuilich any biiudlQ of vlung*, tied toge^ 
ihcr, vi’/. Viif troimc de fo'm^ a bundle 
otkhay. ^ ‘ ^ 

t'Mnufi'r cn TaorsF, Fr. To ride 
behind. 

F.tir UK I 'rilOUSSKS, IV. To he 
upon one’s lu'i ls. 

XR01)'ii>KAf ^ Fr. A Iong[)iece of 
wood ill the shape of a cane, which 
has one,, end smaller than the other, 
and is ii^-ed in foundli^^ to make c.m- 
iion-iuonlds. 

TlKHISh’.rAS, Fr. A sort of iron 
fcpjule which is vised in euttini: turf. 

'riUJl-M'i, (7Vt'<r, hi-.t A sMSpensitui 
of arms, or a ccssiliou of ho^lililics, 
between two arini*t>, in order ro 
settle articles ijf peace, bury live dead, 
iS:e. 

'rrUHAlKAIAN, nr TllUCHr.- 
MRNT, Fr. An interprUJir, or one 
who Coiuevh the ^cntimeuir. of another 
lu a {lerson imacquaiutcd vvilh Ins lan- 
guage. 

TKCf’K. Wooden wticels for the 
carriage of e.umon, C^c. 

'Tk i cks of a nliip can iage^Ure wheeU 
jiiade of oncpirco of i\o«ai, from 1*2 to 
t() indies *’ I their thickness 

isaluayscoual to the calibre of the gun. 

Tliehrucks i/ giirrison-tarnages are 
made of cast iron. 

A truck-carriage goc^ upffti four 
trncka of '->•! inches dianiCivr; Iiui- two 
tial side pieces of ten iiiclu;* broad, and 


serves to carry guns, amniuuition boxcSy> 
or iiy other weights, from the storc- 
)ioube:> to the water-hide, or to any small 
dihtaiicc. r. 

To TttUCKf .K. This vyordisaaopt- 
cd from trucklebed, which is a low 
mean bfcd, ‘that can *De pushed under 
another. Hence. 

7 bTRU<j.'ii.r. to. To submit to 
allow the superiority of another. 

TRHEBOHN. According to Dr. 
Johnson,' having a right by birth *;o any 
title. 


. 'IRUELLE, Fr. A trowel. 

THlJLJj. A low, vagrant strumpet ; 
a liedge-ivhorc, or one that has promis- 
cuous dealings upon the road, or clsc- 
wherc,* with men of all descriptions. 
Hence a soldier’^ trull. — In every well 
regulated camp and gaiTihou the utmost 
precaution should be taken, to prevent 
these w' retches from having the least in- 
tercourse with the soldiery. Notwith- 
standing the ])rcsumed, or reputed im- 
inoraliiy of the Frtnieh nation, the 
strictest regard was paid to the ehurasUr 
and health ^ of . their armies. During 
the rnoujirchv, prostitutes were pub- 
riekfy exposed upon a wooden horse. — 
Sec Chtral do Bois. 

TRUIMEAU, Fr. Tn architecture, 
the space in a wall whif.h 15 bctw'een 
two window >, It also sigiUtics a picr- 
Ulil.s-s. 


TRUMPET, or Trump, A wind in- 
strument made of hVa.-is or silver, with 
a mouth piece to take out ami put in ut 
]»leasure. Each troop of euvulry has 


one. 

TRUMIHVl'ER. The soldier wlio 


sound', the tnimpel. 

TRUMPE'r iSOUNDlNG.*^. See 

SoUMll XC.V 

'im?Vi:HKO\’. Acluh; aenduel, 
also a stall of conunand. Sec P.i- 
luos. 


•• 'Vo TituM'ULox. To beat with a 
truucheoii. Dr. .fulinson has quoted a 
passage out of Shakespeare, which is 
extrcnu'ly iip[>ositc to those blustering 
imposing characters that .sometimes ad- 
iioy public places, and commit swind- 
ling acts of depredation under the as- 
sumed title of captain. Captain.^ thoa 
abominuldt' r heater / if captainsfucrc of 
wu tumd, ihty iroufd i runeheou pou out 
if takiuj^ their numci.' upon poa kifoft 
i/vu laraid tfum J 

TRUX- 
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TUUNCHSONEEIt. One ari#;d 
with a truncheon. 

TliUN.'^lCJNS, in guns. Two cy- 
liiuii'ic pieces of metal in a gun, mor- 
tar, or howitzer, which project pieces of 
ordnance, and by^ which they arb sup- 
ported upon tiieir carriages. See Cak- 

§tOSf. • 

Tnfr»MON-^/fl^<?s, are two plates in 
travelling carriages, mortars, and how- 
itzers, which cover the upper parts of 
the side-pieces, and go under tne trun- 
nions. 

TltUSQUlNS, JPr. Tools made use 
of by carpenters and joiners. They 
ore called hus^uhis d'aswnbtagCy and 
trusquins a longue pointe. * I 

TKUSS. A bundle, as n bundle of | 
hay or straw. Any thing thrust close ij 
together. Trusses of this descripticip 
have been sometimes used in military 
ad'airs; the men carrying them in i 
front for the purpose of deadening < 
ahor. 

,Tkuss of forage, is, as much as a ! 
trooper can carry on his htjrse^s crupper, j 
See »SruN Hay, • ' 

To 'rUU.S']\ To give credit to, on * 
promise of payment. In article 63, of i 
the 39 and 40 of the king, ciip. it j 
is enacted, tliat no soldier shall be liable , 
to be arrested for u sum under 90l. and j 
tiien ail oath of the debt muat be made * 
before a judge. ] 

TRUSTY.' Ilonesf, faithful, true, 
fit to he trusted. This word is used in 
the preamble of military commissions, 
itc. vi/. — To our trust If and udl bc^ 
Loved, 4 r. 

TUBA. A trumpet, or military in- 
strument, w liich was used among the 
ancients. There were three kinds 
aihoiig the Romans, viz.— The straight, ' 
or long trumpet, with which they 
sounded the charge; the crooked ones, 
nr bucchinup, with which the signal fur 
battle was given, in the presence of the 
general, or tor any military punishment; 
and the horn, by which orders were 
communicated from the general to the 
standard-bearer. 

TUBK, iV. A pipe, a siphon. It 
is particularly applicable to optical in- 
strument!^ 

TUCDUMMA. Ind. An acedunt 
which is closed, alter it has been exa- 
mined. » 

ITJCK. A long narrow iword. 


Tl'L)Rl?UUJ’!, Fr. Teutonic ; Ger- 
manic. 

TUKRIE, Fn Slaughter; massacre. 

TUF, TOFEAU, Fr. A soft sandy 
stone which answers two purposes, ei- 
ther to build upon, or to build witli. The 
French say hguratively— CV.v/ nn homme 
dc tuff lie is n man of no depth, ot 
pi-ofoiiiul knowledge. 

TUFfES, Fr. See PUaux, 

TUG, Fr, A turkish term for (ail; 
a sort of standard called so by the 

I Turks. 1 l cun^stjf of a horse’s tafil, 
which is rixed to a long pole or half- ' 
pike, bv*jneuns of a gold button. The 
origin A* this standard is curious. It is 
I said, liiut the ('hrlsti.uis having given 
I battle to ilie Turks tl»c hitter werebro- 
I ken, mid in tlio midst of their confu- 
sion, lont their grand standard. The 
Turkish general, being: extremely agi- 
i tilted at the untoward ciicumstances 
i which happened, most especially by the 
lojp> of the great* standard, cut off a 
! horse’s tail with his sabre, fixed it to a 
j liall-pikc; iuid holding it in his har^ 

' rode furiously towards the fugiti\^ 

I and exclaimed — Here is the great sCand^ 
j ard ; let those who love me, follow into 
I action ! I'hi^ produced the desired ef- 
feet. — ^'Flie Turk'' rallied with redoubled 
i courage, Jiishul u:to the thiclicsl of (he 
* cnciny, and not onlv gamed the yictory, 

] but recovered their standard. Otlier 
wriUM's assert, that six thousand 'Turks 
having been taken prisoners during a 
genenil engagement, contiived to escape 
fpm their giiaril* or escort, and after- 
waids fought so giiliaiitly, that they ro- 
gained another buttle ; llmC in order to 
recognize one another, tiicy cut off a 
horse's tail which they carried as u 
standard ; that when iliey joined the 
Ottoniiiii army, ilicy still made use of 
the tug or tail ; tluii the TUiks, in ^oti* 
•sequence of the \ictory which was ob- 
tained under this new stundaid, looked- 
upon it as a happy, omen : and lhal 
since tliat periuit they have always 
fought under it us their banner, and 
the signal of ^success. 

Whatever may have been origin, 

it is certain, that when the Grand Sig- 
nor takes the held in pet ;>on, seven of 
these tails are always curried before 
him ; and when he is m rump, they are 
phuited in front of his tent. 

6 E TI)C 
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I’bt: Grand V'i&icr is entitled tu tliree 
6f thc'^c Uiils. 

The tlin't* |intK:ipal nasluiws of the 
rnipirc, (li/. thobc of Bagdad, Grand 
(,'airo, and Bud(i,) I ni\e the (r rand Sig- 
ner's pennibsion to use tliis mark of 
rhstinction, cIiroiighouL the viholc ex- 
tnit of tiieir jurisdiction. 

Basliaw^>, that are not Viaiers, 
have the privilege of having two tails. 

The Beys, who arc sub^ord^nate to 
the Bashaws, have only onci 

In the bas-relievo vv hich is under the 
toinb-stoiie of John (^assimir, King of 
Poluiid, in the abbey churcli of 'St. Ger- 
main, iles Prci tie Pariitj that .iionarcli 
is rf[)rescnied at tlie head of his t;avalrv, 
yvith a hor^o^s tail, or tug for his 
standard. 

nTi-lM\S, are the iron pinsAvhich 
pass througli tlie fore end <if the shafts 
of the army i:ar^, to fasten the draught 
chains for the fore horses, 
i v. A tile. 

Tinr.r. c/ms'c, Tr. ..A gutter tile. 

Tuii i< dr petit mouk'i I'V, A tile 
ineiisuring about 10 inches in length, 
anM six iri breadth. About IJOO will 
cover a ^<|uare toise. 

I'l nr. dr ^rand immlt’f Vr. A tile 
imasiuiug about X:\ niches in length, 
and about eight and a half iu breadth, 
(life tliousaad are suilicieiit to cover 
seven toises. 

TUff.l'Ab^ 1 )\ Shard of a tile. 

TUIlT.Kli:, Fr. Tile kiln. 

TUIIiKKl r.S, hr. 'The gardens, 
belonging to the ei-di‘vain Koyal Palace 
m I'uris, arc so callc», from the spot 
having origiiudlv been ll^ed for theiile- 
kiin... 

'lirKKllKYAIl, ///(/. (^npeute^s, 

TPKN AK ,n iM.MA, Jnd. Money 
brought more than once to ai count. 

ti:L15AN\.'A, /«</. A tee, taken 
by kVofis when (daei'il us guards over 
any persmi. 

ri: LLFli, J/fd. This word literally 
‘means a demand, but u u often used 
for pa>. 

I't'i 1 1 li ('liilti/, Ind. A suniinuns. 

TTIAVAU, ind. A sword. 

Tli ( TomUrtniUj Vp.) Co- 
vered which carry uinuiuiiitioii 

for euimous, ^ tools for the pioneers, 
miners, and artificers; and soiuetuues 
the luoney of I lie army. ^ 

TI'iMTL'ITS. Among tlie ancient 
Bomaus, the ^vord tumnitus sigiiitied 


more than was generally understood 
b)^the term hcUun^ (want) For during 
hostilities, the civil distribution of jus- 
tice was never interrupted^; whereas 
in times of tumult, and popular insur- 
rection, all functions of the kind ceased; 
every magistrate, and public officer, 
was obliged to take up arms, and the 
Consuls a/pyic were invested vviiJi the ful> 
authority of the state. 

TITMUSSOOK, Ind. A bond. 

TUNC AW, Ind. An assigrment. 

TUNKS, Fr. Small twigs which are 
, inlaced, or twisted across round several 
stakes planted in the earth, and wiiich 
serve to keep the fascines together. 

TUNIC, {Tuniyue, Fr.) A coat with- 
out sleeves, a tunic. It derives its name 
from the Latin w'ord Tunica, or close 
coat, which was the common garment 
worn within doors by itself, and abroad 
under the gown. It was distinguished 
by dllTcreiit names among tlie Uomans, 
corresponding with the several classes 
of the people, that were clothed accord- 
ing to tneir rank in life. See Kennet\ 
liomnii, Ahtiqtiities, page 311, &c. 

'fills sort of clothing ‘m still worn iii 
the i'ust, and was prevalent among the 
French after their return from the Cru* 
siides to the Holy Land. They adopted 
It from the .Saracens, and seemed ambi- 
tious of appearing in a garb which boro 
testimony to their feats of valour. 
These tunics, wliicli were converted 
into n sort of ui'iiform, obtained the 
mime of Safadincs among the French 
ill coinpliiiieut to thu Kinpei'Or Haladin. 
Hence too the origin of Salade, which 
not only digiiihed the armour that was 
worn beneath the Tunic or Saladinc, 
hut uLo iho light helmet of that 
name. 

Among tlie French, it likewise sig- 
nified, a particular dress whicli^wus 
worn by their kings, under tlieir robes 
of state ttC a coronation. 

TUNICA PALMATA. A purple 
garment, or long ixibe, Worn among 
the ancient Roman'*, whicli had a gold 
cloth border on it of a hand^s breadth. 
DttletOn s;iys under Palmatus, a gown 
embroidered and branched all over with 
palms, worn in triuiifph; also marked 
with the palm of one's hudd. The 
Koiiain Emperors, by a refmenieut in 
{Hilitics, had attached considerable con- 
setpieiice to this appointm^t ; for Uiey 
! wetl 
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'M'ell knew thal it was necessary to k^p 
the public mind in a state of constant 
mnudemeiir ot <K:cupation ; and this 
could only be done by popular feasts 
and games. The person who presided 
on these occasions/ was entitled to the 
first posts and einployments in the He- 

? ublic. If the present he<i4 of the 

'reneft^nation should ever get esta- 
blished on the flirone of France, he 
will probably have recourse to tlie same 
expedients, 

TUNTUXGr-7«/, A Turkish 
term signifying maste r of the pipes, a 
sitiuitioii under the. Pacha. 

I’UQUK, Fi\ A tarpaulin. 
TURBAN, J {Turban, Fi^ A 
IXIltBANT, V cover consisting of 
'rUIiBAND, 3 several folds of 
wjjite muslin, &c. which is vvuni by th^ 
'Furks and other oriental nations. The 
blacks belonging to the diO'erenr bands 
tliat are attuebed to Hriti.sli rcgiineuts 
likevvise wear turbans, orii amen led witli 
fictitious pearls and featliert*. Those of 
the foot guards are parUrularjy^;:orgeous. 
'I'he French say familiarly Prendre itT 
Turban^ to turn Turk. 

'Fhe Great Turk bears o^ er bis arms, 
a turban enriched with pearls aiwl dia- 
luoiids, under two coronets. The first, 
which is made of pynnnidicul points, is 
heightened up with large pearls, and 
*the uppermost is surmounted with cres- 
cents. * 

G/Ten-TiJKB\N. A turban worn by 
the immediate descendants of Ma- 
luiiner, and by c)m idiots or saintb iit 
Turkey. 

IVAiVf^TUIlBAN. A turban geiie- 
rallv worn by the iiiliabituiits of the 
East. 

T«'/W-TunBAar. A turban worn 
by tbtf Polyg:irs who arecliit* is of mouii- 
titinous or woodland districts in the East 
Indies. By tlie hist accounts from India, 
this turban ha« been adopted by the re- 
volted natives of that part of the globe, 
.ns a signal of natiuoul coincidence and 
fiutional understanding. The Polygars 
are in possession of very extensive tracts 
of country, particularly among tlie 
•woods and mountains, and are likely to 
bp extreintlly troublesome to the British. 
For an interesting account of tliein, 
see Ortn^s Hittory of the Camutic, 
pages 33d. 39C, 396, 4‘^0, 

ITJIlClE, fV. Mole; pijrl dyke. 
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Grand 'lUJlCCH'OLLKll de la reli- 
f:ion, Fr. Before the Reformation, 
(when the Roman Catholic Ueiigioii 
pre\ ailed in Great Britain,) England 
formed the sixth tongue in the Order 
of Malta, and the (»rand Prior, as 
Tunopolicr de la had the 

chief cumniand of ihe*troops belonging 
to that Order, \NV have endeax oured 
to trace^ this word to its etymology, 
but we have not be^-n able to get b^ 
yond the Frencli authority, from which 
► we have taken th<*arricle. Sec Nouveau 
Diet ion nuu'c Miiitairr, published in 

mn. • 

3inre*\vc extracted the above artie'e 
from the Nouveau Dielionuairc Mill- 
tairc, vve ha\e been f;m aired with the 
follow hig account of this lerm. 

“ TcKCO-JhV/tT, (i'rctich word VUicr, 
a pillar). As in all lai guages, certain 
powers and olliees ha\t bcTii called 

The Piilurs' of the constitutions they 

[ iip^ekl, • 

TurcthPilier, (erroneously, at times, 
spelt i^tdicr, and l*o/it r), is a term nc? 
ver foujid but in one or two du:Uoh> 
aiies, and in tlie obscurest narratives of 
the iMaltesc; occurring, perhaps, onlv 
in Doisset or Bo'^so; nut iii Wrtut nor 
in \'oltaire. 

In Malliit during tlie establishment 
of the KniifbU, over each of llit; eight 
subdivisions, {les huit Ltin^untf as they 
were namcfi,) each chief xvas culled 
Le haiiiiy or Le Pi/ier. The English 
leader (for till the lUli Henry soiled 
tlie knights revenues at the refor- 
mation, there was an l''i)>!lTsh laiijriie,) 
was entitled Turco Pilier. Possibly, 
from some jueremineiit ab.surdi(y, or 
mischief, in that banditti-masquerade, 
wliicii tliev bad tlie audacity to caU 
The Hohj \Vu, , 

licnee, besides, this fantastic thLc 
T)f Tuftik-Pilitr; many expressions 
towards such t'llWt, grew proverbial, 
in the chief morfern langujiges, and uj>- 
pear even in Shakespeare and Molicrc. 

Tl e»t Pure la deKSuHy 

11 til fort coipme tin TurCy 
are in Alolicre. , 

If Shakespeare^ e words be wanting, 
tliey may now retidily b i Imd in tlm 
New Index to Shakespeare, by Mr. 
Francis Twiss; which is a most exem- 
plary work, of cure nnd usefulness 
too. 

6 E : ‘Niire, 
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Since, in tlie Vujis Virgil for tho | 
Dauphin, the IVeiirli critics, furtlieir 
index, had such excitements, as the 
hiskop llcs^uiti M. le Due dc Mon- 
tamitr, ainl the Trench Kin*;— That 
king, iiioi cover, such a one, as is very | 

As to the great work of Curd'uml | 
CluirQ, t\ir the hiOic. He is said to lm\e ! 
iuid a whole college ^if rnonhs, no less I 
than. live hundred, to help him ^ 

In a facetious ronrnbutioii, a ‘jay : 
friend would truce Turc<i-Pi/irr, from i 
tlie word pillage,* u«d then have it i 
.stand thus 
Anglo, 

Itulu'o, 

Froven^'o, 

Or again, it it could he Tnrco-Volit r, ■ 
it can only ho dciivctl from t lie ^»reek ■ 
lloAuc, & noXit, nwA»), to feigiufy < 
many, the city, and a gate. ' 

But to take it near al hand, from 



Catholic lleligion against the Turks; 
aniS a compliment was paid to England, 
liy investing the Grand P^ior of the 
English iiinguc or tongitc,* with that 
dignity. should also be recollected, 
that in those days, the popes were se- 
dulou^sly attentive to this Island ; so 
much so, that thd title of Defender of 
the Eaitli was exclusively gi^en t(/ 
IIcMiry the Villth, ^before Ids libi- 
rlinous secession from the church,) and 
has siiK'c been continued — though no 
longer acknowledged in the ''^atican, 
among the honorary titles of our 
kiiiK'). 

TURK, r'/«rc,?r.) The following 
account of the 'I’lirks has been given by 
a motiern French writer: — “The Turks 
are •a nation that is naturally warlike, 
wliO'se anmes are commanded by expe- 
rienced generals, and are composed pf 
bold and executive boliliers. Tliey owe 
their knowledge of war, and their expe- 
rience in tactics to three national causes, 


the Latin, through *tlu; Ituliau, iii^o 
Freuci>, vi/. PoUo, Polire, Polii\ 

«A.s if the knights-orrant, fe,* had 
i¥Ti\hing else for it, but to scour and 
brush up the 'Ftirks. 

TUIU'-Opi/icr, ()f>pi/n\ Fr. 0/»- 
pHh, Lat. Oppifart, Tfal. to stop.— 
F^iglish aLo, Oppilate, to oli^truct. 

This word, with its sub'stantivc and 
adjectij'c, almost conliiicd to medical 
ii'«os, is rare, except with (lie physicians, 
who threw such a lustre over Italy, in 
the 17th cciUurv; am) among them, 
Johnson quotes our Harvey. 

From the pllYSU'iaus^ it got into the 
Flench poets of the lime, as llrgitter 
aud St'iicci ; or, perhaps, it niiglit be 
from Jjvartius it came— 

. Uti po$$it, VMgfius coiige'ifus Amur, 
Tluctihus advcrsis OrpiLvui. nstin, cou- 
fra * 

Cufh mare penmftum, venfi^, ruit iutus 
arenam. 

An hypothesis of Iiis. uii ihc perio- 
dietd swell of the Nile.’" 

Pilin', Fr. also signifies a butti-css. 
Perhaps we may not strain the inter- 
pretatioijj. when we say ’ptn'co-PiUer, a 
luittre.ss ii gainst the i’luka; m which 
light, the Order of Malta was origi- 
nally ron?iiles».*d. So that (by a very 
easy aitinity to the w'ord; Grand 7«r- 
copilier de la lleligion meant the great 
support, or buttress, of the Uoioun 


4wo) of winch do creilit to their intel- 
lects. In the lirst place, they berome 
enured to^iirms, from being bred to the 
firofej^bJon from their earliest infancy ; 
m the verond, they are promoted upon 
• the .solo gromul of uieril, and by an 
J miiinerrupted gradation of rank ; and 
! in the tliird, they possess all the oppor- 
’ tnmtics of learning the military art 
' that constant practice and liuhiiual war- 
fare ran alKird. . 'fliey are naturally 
! robn-st, and constitutionally courageous, 

I full of activity, and not at all enervated 
, by the debaucheries of Europe, or llic 
’ edeiuin.'icy of the F.ast. Their predi- 
lection for war and enterpri/e, glows 
j out of the recollection of past victo- 
I ries, and is strengthened by the two 
most ^powerful incentives to human 
during, vi/. reward and pnntshinent ; 
the first of which is extremely attrac- 
tive, because it is exiremely great, and 
tiie other equally detening, because it 
is rigorous in the extreme. Add to 
these the strong influence of n religion, 
which holds out everlasting happiness 
ami seats near Mahomet in heaven, to 
allv\ho die fighting for their country 
on the field of battle ; and which fur- 
ther tenches them most implicitly to 
believe, that every Turk hold^iiiscribed 
upon Ills forehead ^his fatal moment, 
with the kind of death he must submit 
to, and that nothing huihan can alter 

his 
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hib d€sriny. When any thing is to he ] 
put into execntioii', the order th^f^- rc- ; 
ceivc is absolute, t'lec trum every spe- 
cies of^n^prvention or eontroiil, and j 
oinaimtiiig from one independent au- j 
iljoiity. The power which isentrubted j 
to their generalf (like tluft of* the Ilo- | 
mails to their dictators) is britt and ; 
co^ii prehensile, vi/. — ISoi^gotc the in- , 
tcrc^its ot* }our country or your suve- 
rrign.’' Sec Hsisai »iir fa Sett uo' dt hi 
Gncprc, lorn. i. p. 207. • 

Such is the chiinicter ot the Turks, as 
detaileil by their old allies the hVenf.'i. 
How far It corre3[iOiid.s witli reality, 
especially in regUrd t<» inihtaiy know- 
led^re, we must leave to future histo- 
rians to deiennine; observing al the 
same lime, that a few sparks oulbilisli 
valour and jic. severance coutnfmted 
more to the pre>cnsilioii of the 
Ottoman empire, during the iato 
war, than all fhe faiituste- images, or 
wcll-dc\ ised hypociisies of IMuliomet 
could hme done. Our brave country- 
men, on their return from F.gvpl, have 
been enabU'd to gi\e a ^luu’e f.iitliful 
and correct account of their characters 
as soldieis. 

TUR.MA. A troop of cavalry among 
the ancient Homans. The horao rc- 
fjiiired to every legion wastlireelnindrcd, 
divided into ten turiiKe or troops, tJiiriy 
to a troop, e\erv tro<ip making three 
dccuuiP, or bodies of men. Ulc Ki:n- 
xKri, ii. A. p. 1<T2, 

TURN COAT. A renegade, a de- 
serter; one who abandon's bis party. 

TURNOVJiH. A piece of white 
linen which is worn by the soldiers bc- 
longtiig to the Rritish ea\alry oier their 
stocks, about half an inch deep. Three 
turnovers per annum are ordered to be 
provided by stoppage, in lhe*list of tie- 
tc's«anes from the pay of each cavalry 
soldier. 

To TiniN out. To bring forwifrd, 
to exhibit; :is, to turn out the guard; 
to turn out so many men for service. 

ToTvny in. To withdraw'; to order 
under co\cr; as, to turn in the guard. 

TURNPIKK, (BurrilreJ Fr. Au 
obstacle placed across a road to prevent 
travellers, wagons, &c. from passing 
witliimt paying an established toll. 0th- 
cers and soldiers regimen tall/ dressed, 
and on duty, may puss tlirough turn* 
pikes gnrtisl 


Tl'iimuki: is also used in the military 
art, for a beam stuck full of spikes, to 
be pliici'd in a gap, a breach, or at the 
ciitrimee of a camp, to kt=’ep oil the ene- 
my. Ir may be considered as n sort of 
chexuif dt frizc. 

TUHPi'NTlXF.. A very combus- 
tible gum, used in the composition of 
fireworks. • 

Tt^URlVr. A small tower. 

Afli ab/r Tu « v. f i s. See l ow f.rs. 

TDHUIS. A tower; a turret. This 
w'lts formerly a sort of rctrt nehmenf, 
iiscti amon^:; ij^e .|)eo)dc in Asia, ami 
which the Cireeks adopted for wurliUe 
purp^^es. Tt. wa? a moveable machine 
aiid^uincipallY employed at sieges, tii 
tlift latli r e.*se. Wgetiiis i“ills it Turris 
Amhihitona, a mo\ cable turret, which 
wie. bibber than the walls of u town, 
mid went upon wheels. Athenscmi 
goes the mvi nlion^d" ihi^ turret to the 
Sicilian^: aiul Servius says that Agrtjj- 
p‘.i, a celidouted sea captain among the 
Homaii', fi. ^Umlioducwd it. Wo arc 
of optukui, with the author of the 
IVcMich miiit.iiy diorioiiary, thutitovies 
its origin to llic remotest anti(p)iti{^ and 
that it wa-^ common among the lle- 
bicw^, tlu; Uraolites, iVo. 

Tl^SSUJ.O All, hid. The Company’s 
collector of the ki^rybundy. 

TUYAU, Fr, Aliy pi/io, &c, of 
lead, or Loittfo, or canal, made of huriic 
clay, V. Inch serve.’s to carry oil’ the 
water fioin the roof of :i house. 

'ri/YAV di. thauiiice, Fr. The cylin- 
duLa! conduit whicli receives aiicf lets 
out thcsiiiolfe at the top of a chimney. 

'rrvAL/x dc dtu'catCy Fr. I'he pipes 
vvliicli convey the water downwards. 

TWKKl). A river that divides Eng- 
land from Scotland. 

Blkw'ick uponTwy.i'.vt. The power 
respecting thi; militia for the county of 
Northumiicrland extends to this place; 
the meu belonging to it Ixfmg subject to 
be bullored for, in the same proportion 
with the ofher divisions, and to join aud 
lie deemed part of the militia of that 
county.* 

The chief magistrate ofBerwick upon 
Tweed, has autliority to ^point deputy 
lieuteiiaot'f, and to nominate officers. 

TYAIPAN, (Ti/i^pany Fr.) In ar- 
chitecture, the area of a pediment, being 
that*part which is on a level with the 
naked of the frizo. Or it is the space 

includ-. 
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inciluled between the three cornices of 
a triunguUii’ pediment, or the two cor- 
nices of SI circuhir one. Anion^; joiners 
it signifies the psmncls of n dour. 

'J’ymi’an of fin arc/if is the triangu- 
lar space or tahle in the corners or 
skies of the sirch, usually hollowed and 
enriched, soriietiiiicsc with branches of 
Jaiirel, olivr-iree, or oak, or with tro- 
phies, Sometimes with flying figvres, 
as Fame, Victory, t^c . ; or sitting figure^, 
as the cardinal virtues. 

TYMPANUM, A drum, a musical 
instrument ivhicli the dlicients used, 
and which consisted of a thin picfc of 
leather or skin stretched upon a ek'cle 
of wood or iron, and beat with the hand. 
Hence thp origin of our drum. 

Tymi*asijm. In rncchiinics, a kiyd 
of wlit el placed round an axis or cylin- 
drical hcarn, on the top of which* are 
twp levers, or ii\ed Staves, for the more 
easy Inn ling the axis about, in order to 
raisca weight required. It isalsonsed for 
any hollow wheel, wlifreiiT one or more 
persons or animal!-, such as horses, dogs^ 
^c. to turn it. This wheel is 

foundiln cranes, calenders, \'c. 


TVJIANT, (Ti^rajifYr,) , Any indi- 
vidua? is ^o called, who by force of 
arms, or by other illegitimate# means, 
has encroached upon, or usurped, the 
sovereign authority in a country. Thus 
Dionysius vvws culled i the tyrant of 
Sicily, and Robespierre the tyrant of 
France; wc might also add Henry the 
Flight, ihe Tyrant of Eughtnd. ^Tie 
term is likewise applicablc^to legitimate 
prina;s, when they oppress their sub- 
jects, by excessive taxation and unne- 
cessary wars. All men, in a more ge- 
neral acceptation of the terra, may be 
called tyrants, who exceed the limits 
of prescribed and faii‘ authority, in op- 
position the dictates of reason and 
good sense. Thus the colonel of a regw 
ment, ail adjutant, and even aserjeant- 
tnajor, or drill-serjeant, in»iy incur the 
inipu ration. 

rEiTY 'I yhams, TijrunnCQurf Fr. A 
low, groveling set of beings, who with- 
out onespmk of real courage within 
Hhemselios, execute the orders of usurp- 
ed or strained, authority, with brutal 
rigou/. 


V. 


yACANCY, (vacamr, TV,) State of 
Hii office or i’ouiiuission to which no 
etie is appointed. • 

VACANT, (Vacant, e. l‘V.\ Empty; 
not filled. 

Vac AST Companies, (Coinpa^nies va- 
cantes, Fr.) Companies to the perma- 
nent command of which no person is ap- 
pointed. , 

Vacan^’ Pay. See Fav. 

^ JKmplmi-V At w'ny fV, During the 
Fi-cnch monurt hy, seniority of rank or 
standing did nor give t he right vf promo- 
tion. It belonged solely to the King to 
appoint and nominate all pcr 5 i.)n.s to 
vacant commissions or emplovnients. 

VAC ATIO •7/7/7 frf-. MiliAry ejj- 
^mption, AuAmg the Greeks no man 
was called into acti\c service after he 
bad reached his sixtieth year, Tl>e 
RoiiiHiis established the vacatio-militiae, 
pr military exemption, at forty-five and 
Kfrv. 


VACCrXATIOX. SceCoa-Pox. 

V ACHE Fr. A term used 

in France to express great discontent. 
Jc fefciai manner de la vachc cnrai^tc. 
'riioii shall go for a soldier; intimuCing 
thereby that soldiers are obliged to eat 
any thing, and any sort of meat, even 
that of a nfUd cow or bullock. This, 
thank God, is not the case with us. * 
For no men live better or upon choicer 
moi«fIsthan the soldiers of Old England. 

VAOVl'^xMestrc, Fr. See Wagon- 
Mastkr. 

V AG vz^Mcstrfy Genera!, Fr. This 
word has betm ado]()ted by the French 
from the German terra Wapen-MeUter, 
which signifies Wagon-Master. 

VAINCU, FV. Beaten: overcome; 
defeated. ' 

VAINQUEUR, Fr. A conqueror. 
One who beats, overcora£s, or defeats 
another. ‘ 
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VAISSEAU, Fr. Ship. 

Vaisseau du premier rangy FrI A 
first rate. 

A^AissSiAV du second rangy Fr. A 
second rate. 

Vaisseau desuerre, Fr. A man of 

war. • * 

Vaisseau Marchandy Fr. A mer- 
chant-man. f 

VAISSELLE d*Argcnfy Fr. Silver 
utensils; plate. We liave already re- 
marked under Table cTOffhiers, that 
during the old government of France, 
it was strictly forbidden to use any 
other plate than silver goblets, spoons, 
and forks. 

VAIV^ODE, ir. An old Sclavonian 
word, which signifies prince or general. 
This title was formerly given to ihe so- 
vereign princes of VVullachia, Molda- 
^via, and Transilvmiia. , 

VAJIB UL Ailzee, Ind. A peti- j 
tion, nicmoriai, or proposal to a supe- j 
rior. 

VAKKKL, Ind. An agent— a sub- 
, ordinate envoy or ambassador* 

VAKIAS, Ind. A weight nearly 
equal to a pound. It also bigni(ie& a 
measure. 

VAKILIT, Ind, The first ollkc in 
the empire. 

VAl*KT, Fr. An instrument which 
is nseil by carpenters to keep boardb, 
that have been glued, clo>r together. 

X'ALETS de VAnnee, Fr. ' OihrxM-s’ 
servants; they ar<? likewise called by 
l!ie French, 'I’artarcs. 

V \r.ETs d\irt liter ic, J'V. INFen attach- 
ed to the guns on board of ships of war, 
for the purpose of assisting the regular 
cannoneers. 

Valkis d Palm, Fr. An instrument 
which is used by surgeuns-^A small 
' [>iucer to take up the aricrics when it is 
fiAind necessary to make u ligature. 

Valkts de Vilify Fr. Constables &c. 
Men who are attaclied to the Polled 
of a town. 

VAJ*KTUDINARIUM. An infir- 
mary, or hospital for kick folk s. Among 
the llomaiLs the \aletudinannariuiii 
or hospital was only established in 
time of war, when their jinnies march- 
ed beyond the boundaries of the re- 
public.^ in the remote j eriods of their 
history, ihe wounded soldiers* were 
lodged with the fnhidiitatiN nf the se- 
ttral town:# belonging lo ibe republic, 


by whom they were nursed and fed; 
and when they were on foreign service, 
the wounded wore obliged to dress one 
another. There were, in those times, 
neither physicians nor surgeons at- 
tached to tfio armies ; and it often hap- 
pened, that superannuated or old soldiers 
did their business. 

VALUUKEUSESIENT, Fr. Cour- 
ageously. 

V.'fLfAXT, ? personally ■ brave, 

VAU)UOUS, S fearless of danger 
in war, A'c. 

VALLEY. C4uil,Tf.) A hollow space 
of ground, gencndly between hills. 

VAlLCSl, Aggrry Vinery Turres. 
All uusc dilVereut terms were used 
among the Greeks and ancient Homans, 
us well as among the eastern nations, 

I to ‘signify the iTtriMiclnnents whicli 
were macie for ollcnbive or defensive 
purposes. That whicii wsis called 
gfr c'uiisistt'd of an elevation made 
with piles of wood, branchtiK cJf trees, 
and aftern^rds covered with tnrf. 
It wa.s snlliciently high to overlook tlie 
to^n. This artificial mount wnstfur- 
rounded by a foiVe or dilcli, and feWed 
with palisades. 'I’hesc retrcnchinciits 
had ditlercnt terms apfilied to them, ac- 
cording to the different manner in 
wliioh they were constructed. »Thc 
Ftnrvf w'crc engines ot’ war m ade of 
timber and hurdles, beneath *\'hicli the 
ancients in assault, came safely under 
the w'ulls ot’a town, and so sealed them, 
riien ranus the 'VurreSy which see. 

\ .ALGCK, (Vulfury Fr.) Courage, 
bravery, iutrcf>idity. A gener ms qua- 
Mtv, which, far from n^suming brutality 
and uolcnre, uith-liolds the fury of the 
.soliJior, pioiccib liclplL-Sb vvonien, inno- 
ceiii iiifaols, and hoary age. Nothing 
which is Hica^mhlc of ^e^ista•lce, can 
ever be iIk? object wberoou true valour 
would e\ei rise its prowess. ( A»irt*age is 
that gi andeur of soul, which prompts us 
to sacrifice uU personal adiantagcs, and 
even the presen ation of oui bungs, to 
a love of doing our duty. The excrci.se 
of this defei mined courage in the pro- 
fession of atf IIS, is culled vt^hiir. ft is 
composed of brJtvery, reasoiiji and force: 
by bravery wc understand that lively ar- 
dour which fires us for #ie combat ; rea- 
son points out to us the inelhoilof con- 
ducting it with justice and prudence ; 
and force is necessary for the execu- 
tion. 
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lion. It is bravery which animates 
the iieart, reason springs fnjm tlie soiit, 
and force depends upon the body ; witli- 
out bravery we fear obstacles, danger, 
and death; without reason, courage 
would have no legitimate view ; and 
witliout force it would be useles ; these 
three qualities shouM concur to form 
true railirary valour. 

Or. Johnson defines valour, brjR^ery, 
and courage almost as synonymous 
terms. Mr. Addison distinguishes be- 
tween that sort ofcouvag^whTich springs, 
lny instinct, from the soul, and from 
that which origi nates in a sense oieduty, 
and is strengthened by reflexion, C^unt 
Turpin, on the other hand, cstahlishes 
n wide difference between bnivery and 
courage, which he makes two terms. 
In page 5, of the prcliiuiiiary discourse 
to hii Kssay on tht^Art of War, he has 
life following passage : 

“ Is the ollicer— speaking of the re- 
quisite qualifications in swgencial— who 
Ju\es his duty, and who wcmld make^ 
himself master of it, under no 
tion^y^j ascertain what qiialifioations his 
station requires? I’hat lieounht to have 
such or such a quality, iindt r’^ such or 
such a circuiuataiice r Tliat I u re only 
brai qry Isncct'S^ary, theioonly courage r 
And that he is not always obliged to 
have both at the same time ? 

These two qualities, whicli arc often 
confounded in the same suliject, merit 
a particular diAUiiction ; they aie not 
so closely united, but that one may be 
found without the other, Gjunige seems 
fittest for a general, and for ail tho'jc 
who commuiul; hra\erv more neecssaiy 
for a soldier, and for ail those who re- 
ceive orders; bravery is ill the blood; 
courage in the soul; the fust is a kind of 
instinct, thesecoml a virtue; die one is 
an impulse almost mechanical, the other 
a noble and a sublime eonceptiun. A 
mitn is brave at a purlicuhir time, and 
according to circumstances f but he has 
a courage at all times, and upon ail oc- I 
casiuns: bravery is iuipcluoGs, in us! 
much us it is less the result of rcflec- 
lion; couragjp, on the coiitraVy, in pro- 
portion as it grows out of reason, be- , 
comes more or iyss intrepid, liruvery 
is inspired by the force of example, by 
insensibility to danger, and by the 
mingled fury of coudict and action; 
courage is infused by the love of our 


duty,|the desire of glory, and by the 
zeal we feel to serveour king and coun- 
try: courage depends on ^etfson, but 
bravery on tlic constitution. Achilles, 
such as Horace describes him from Ho- 
mer, implneablc, cruel/ despising every 
law' except that of the strongest ! pre- 
sents nothiipr to the idea, but the hardi-* 
ness of a gladiator. But the llgadaii 
general, w^ose death would have occa- 
sioned tliQ ruin of the army, the,great 
Scipio, when covered by the bucklers of 
three soldiers, to avoid a shower of ar- 
rows, wliich the enemy directed against 
him, np])r()aches in safety the walls he 
besieged, and standing '6nly a spectator 
of the action, exhibits the picture of 
true courage, whilst he contents him- 
self with giving the necessary orders. 
Bravery again, is involuntary, and docs 
not*Uppend wholly upon ourselves;* 
whei'cas courage (as Seneca observes) 
may be acijnired by education; pro- 
vided nature luib sown the first seeds cf 
it. Cicoru, sheltering himself from the 
hatred of Catiline, undoubtedly want- 
ed bravery; but certainly he possessed 
ail clcAutod firmness of mind (which is 
in reality courage^ when he disclosed 
the conspiracy ot that traitor to the 
senate, and pointed out all his ac- 
complices; or when he pleaded fur 
Oeiotanis against (Ja'sar, his fi lend and 
his judge. 

Coolness is the effect of couragt?^ 
which knows its danger, but makes no 
other use of that knowledge, than to 
give directions with greater certainty; 
courage is ahvays master of itself, pro- 
vided against all accidraits, niid 'regu- 
laU d by existing circumstances ; never 
ronfonnded by any danger, so as to 
lo^e ‘=ight‘of the motions of the enemy, 
or of i he means by which he may hi 
most cllcciually opposed. 

•The Chevalier I'olard makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon this quality of the 
iniud and heart. He says, in his notes 
on Polybius, there are various kinds of 
that species of courage, intrepidity, or * 
stiength of soul, which no circum- 
stances cun vanquish, aud no events 
cun shake. I do not know whether a 
quality, so diversified in its imtun, can 
he fuuiAi united in the same person to 
the full extent of its activity. We ge- 
nerally, discover that some nii?n possess 
a larger prupoviion of it than others. 
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In order to form a correct opinion I 
its existence in the liuman cluiractef, 
we should tUdout some individual who 
lias acted tlirough all the vicissitudes 
ot life, and has uniformljr discovered 
the same firmness »§!’ mind a^id iatre- 
pidity of heart. But where shall we 
pick out a diameter of this sort ? Life 
IS too Miprt for tho full exercil^ of its 
various powers, uud were it of a longer 
date, the circumscribed faculties of 
man render the research useless. * I do 
not believe it is possible to point out 
an individual who, free from the natural 
weaknesses that are attached to our 
constitution, has in adversity as well 
as prosperity been equally linn, ^ind 
equally determined throughout all the 
changes to which military operations 
are unavoidably subject. 

Yhis intrepidity and strength of niind^ 
have been peculiarly visible on manifold 
occasions in soiiieextniordinai yidiarnC' 
ters, who have been equally rciiinrkabic 
on others for wejikiicss and ]msilianiini> 
ty* We have seen them bold to the 
full extent of hardihood during a suc- 
cession of triumphs; we have then be- 
held them shamcfiillY agitated under a 
temporary reverse of Ibrtune, and we 
have agaifi seen them recover their 
wonted energy on the fust favourable 
opporiimity. Tlicsc opposite qualities 
succeed one another; and vve see bold- 
ness and liiiiidily occupy by turns the 
same man, so as to produce, according 
to circumstance'^, the utmost solicitude j 
and caution io some instance!*, and the 
greatest courage, firmiie'^s, and deci- 
sion ill others, during (he piosccutioii 
of a war. 

I'liese lluctuations of the human cha- 
racter may be traced, aliimsteve^day, 

111 a^ cermin descrinticui of generals. 
When they are reduced to defensive 
operations^ ihi ir understunding becomes \ 
ptT]>lo\ed ; tliey know not how to act, 
and not only omit to make use of fa- | 
vonrablc opportunities themsehes, but { 
iiiiwiitindy aiVord them to their ene- 
mies ; whilst, on the other hand, in of- 
fensiie war, their genius expands itself 
into a variety of expedients; they create 
occasion| that did not seem to exist, 
•turn them to account, and finally suc- 
ceed. Thus we seg united in the «*iunc 
intn promptitude, vigour, and ciiier- 
pn 7 c in oii'j* species of warfare; and 


timidity, doubt, and consternation in 
another. 

£ have known, says Folard, generals 
of marked intrepidity, (who in trifling 
matters have discovered a solicitude 
that approached to a want of manli- 
ness) conceive projects of vast extent, 
that were full of intricate dcvelope- 
ments, and chequered by incertitude; 
and 1 l^ave seen them conquer the 
greatest obstacies» by their courage and 
good conduct. 

liuman nature is so strangely consli- 
llutcd, tliat whilst •mid man will rush 
into danger, iis if attracted by blood 
and dev(\^tntion, another will nut have 
iiriimess enough to stand his ground, 
and face the coining evil, llo, who in 
the hour of battle would give fresh 
courage to his troops, by being the 
foremost to advance, has been known 
to turn, pale in the very trench where a 
soldier^ boy or woman has sat undis- 
turbed selling spirits and provisions, or 
haebceii discoveretl to tremble, when 
the signal for storming was given. The 
very i/lan that wouM courageously leu(i 
his troop into aetitui, or would pro\^ 
the most expert marksman in the world, 
were he directed to practise in the 
front of a whole line, has been known 
to shrink al a single combat, and woiil^ 
rather rush lieaillong into a guarded 
breach, than measure swords oi^ point 
a pi'^tol with an iintagonist. Another 
again, wliom no danger coiilil uflert in 
public contests or in private fcmls, 
when visited by sickness is full of ;qj- 
prehension, has* recourse to physic, 
and ill piujiorlioii as liis malady in- 
creases, grows timid, scrupulous, and 
imhHpfjy. It sometimes happens, on 
the other hand, though rarely, that the 
rankest coward will lie peaceably in 
bed niiMilst nfl tlie surrounding terrors 
^ of dissolution, and will even siiiiltf as 
his agony approaches. 

I have seen, continues the same au- 
thor, fund daily experience confirms 
his obsi’rvaUoiis) one of the bravest 
odicers in the world, suddenly luru pale 
in a thuiider-g^torm, and even so far 
give way to his fears, as to hn^p himself 
in a cellar. One man possesses what 
the French so forcibly sliie unt va/cur 
jotirnaliirc, a sort of ephemeral courage, 
or what Sepends upon the influence of 
theoiionicnt; to-day he is as bold as 
, OF * Achilles; 
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Achines; tu-niorrow lie siiik^ into the 
deirrailrtl cluUiicrcr of ThtTbiles. 

Thciie changes in character and con- 
stitution, v\hicli are so visible in indivi- 
duals, may ho tiaced in their influence 
over u hole nations, viith little or no 
deviation. The Per'^ian cavalry still 
iiiaiutuins its ancient leniitation for va- 
lour, and is stilP dreudeo hy the Turks. 
Tacitus relates, that the Sarmatian 
horde was invincible, but whciT the men 
were dismounted, nothing could be 
more tniserahly defective in all the re> 
quisites of v\ar. * Their whole depend-** 
ance was on tlieir caxuIi Vt and, us far 
as we are enabled to judge, *the same 
partial quality exists to thia day, 

'i’he French, until tlie present revo- 
lution, seemed to have preserved the 
eharacter and diaposition of the an- 
cient (hiuls. Tlicy went with more ala- 
crity into action, and met death, at 
first sight, with moie valour, than they 
discovered ftrinuess and resolution to 
wait patiently for itv approach. Ilipry 
and aj^itatiou appeared more congenial 
{.o thoir minds, tliaii calmness and com- 
,ivo9uro. 

In order to concpier. it was found ne- 
cos'^ary, hy their uhlf^t generals, to 
iMuke them attack and in^ult their enc- 
piy. 'fhey grew imp'Uieut in slow 
operations, and gradually hecaine less 
capahte of iiiecting their antagonists in 
proportion to the time llu v were re- 
strained from coming lo ucliuii. Their 
whole history, imUed, is a continued 
proof of the justness of this observa- 
tion; uimI although* their cliuractcr 
seems to have inide.'-gune considerable 
changes since their molulion, the^' 
have still retained so much of the on- 
giiial cast, a> lu shew more prompti- 
tude in oiren**i\( . llum steadiness and 
persevtMunre in defen^ii c operations. 
Mat that they aredciicicnt in the latter, 
hilt that the former quality has been' 
mm*e briHianily successful. To the 
first they owe their si pi ndous triumphs 
umier JJoiiaparie ; hut they have again 
been rendered almost eqSially coiiepi- 
cuoiis hy their conduct in the second 
under General Moi'ouu, ih his ce(ehruled 
retieat out of the Black Forest. ILiviug 
said so inucly>f oiirri\al, we shall not 
be thought unjust to othei^ iiatiuns, 
or too much prejudic'cd in \^avour of 
our own, if we assert tliat the British 
t:hanictcr unites within itself every 



and ably commanded, and they will 
inarch into action not Only with the 
elastic promptitude of the Frenchman, 
hut ^hey will also j:arry with tiiem the 
cool determined courage of the Ger- 
man. If there be a feature in tlieir 
character that approaches nearer, to one 
nation than another, it is in the quick- 
ness and vigour of tlieir attacks. But, 
alas ! 'of what avail is the ciAirage of 
the multitude, if the generality of their 
leaders are deficient in those indispens- 
able qualities by which French olliccrs 
have acquired the greatest reputation* 
It is like a torch in the hands of a fool 
or madman, who would as soon lead 
aurciithusiast to a precipice, as he would 
shew him the paths he ought to tread* 

^ In a work, originally written by t/ie 
^Iar((ui$ of Santa Cruz de INlar/eiia- 
do, and translated under the title of 
UfjicAitms Militaircs et PofUit/nt:s par 
lie the following just observa- 

tions aie made relative to this import- 
ant qiialitry of the mind. 

* Valour (by which we muJerstuiid a 
thorough indiflcrence to all sort of 
personal danger, and e\eii a contempt 
of death,) is so necessary an ingredient 
in the character of a general, that were 
I to discuss the subject, I should pay a 
laid compliment, indeed, to the idea 
which every indivitlual must ha\c form- 
ed of it in his owfi mind. A real gene- 
ral, in my opinion, should therefore re- 
iimiii satisfied with saying in the words 
of Marius, A^iA<7 tnetuo nisi turpemja- 
mam — (.Salust. Bel. Jugur.) I fear no- 
thing except the disgrace which inii^t 
be incurred by a bud reputation ; or in 
those of A Ici blades, Ae virtre qaidtm 
vclUiAy si timiJus essem, — Plat, J. ;5, 
Alci. 1. I would not even live were I 
personally timorous, or afraid of death; 
and this saying is the more correct, be- 
cause, according to Strudu, hetli dux 
nihil wagis timere debety quam tunera 
videatur (Fainiaiius Stradu de Bello 
Belgico, 1. 7.) There is nothing which a 
general or chief of an army should so 
inucli fear as having it known, or even 
su^ected, that he is afraid. 

To these might be added tlie more 
modern saying, already quoted under 
religion : 

Jc Qraim Dieu, Abner, n*aipoint 
c d'autre 
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fVautre craintc, 1 fear God, Abner.— 
1 have no other fear. ^ 

VALUE* in a general acreptation 
of the term, signifies the rate at which 
any thing isfestiniuteci. [t is {larticu- 
h*riy ajpplicable to|he halt-p^y, iu con- 
tnidictiuii to full pay. I'lie former 
{laving an inherent value, but not being 
Si salable commodity (as evc**Y olHcer 
is strietTy forbidden to sell that allow- 
ance) it^cannot properly be said to have 
a pric^Vfnch implies bargain aAd sale, 
but still it has a value within itself; 
whereas full pay has b*)lli value and 
price, licnee regulation price of a 
oominission means* the nuirketable rate 
at which a full pay commission may he 
bought or sold; and regulation value of 
ti half-pay signifies the rate at wliioli it 
is estimated, but cannot be sold. The 
irguluiioii value for a company of fo^t 
is 8*4 ll. 5s. being nine years purchase. 

A^AN. The front of an army, the 
first line. 

V Av-^unrd, That part of the «ir- 
lAv w’hich inarches hi the front. 
GrARo. • 

VANCOURIEIL See Avakt coc*- 

llfER. 

VANNE, Fr. Afloodgate. 

VAXNrs, Veuteaux ou cloisonsde hois 
dc cluuCf Fr. Floodgates, generally 
made of oak. 

A'A>iTAlL, Fr, Leaf of a folding- 
door. ^ 

VANT-Ar/iss. Armour for the arm. 

VAHKCll, iV. A term used in 
Normandy, upon the coast of France, 
to signify all goods, &c. that are wash- 
ed oil slmre, and are near enough for 
a man on horseback to touch tlioin with 
a lance, tliereby becomin*; his property. 

Droits de Varkch, Fr, The nght 
to sidvage. A term used in Nofmandy. 
Vdycck likew ise signifies any vessel un- 
der winter. 

VAIILET, Fr, In the days of chi-* 
valry this word was synoiiimous to 
page. With us it anciently meant a 
yeoman’s servant. Varletis also taken 
in a bad sense, and signifies a sorry 
wretch, a rogue, or rascal. 

In &tat. 20. Rich. 11. Varlets meant 
yeomen, or the servants of yeomen. For 
the eiyAioloay of this word, see p, 149, 
in the secona part of JNIr. Horne TAoke’s 
learned and interesting publication, en- 
titled die Diversions of Purley, 


VAR U) PE, Fr, v\ carpenter’s lage 
plane. 

VAlkSA, Ind, The rainy season, 

\’A^A-CW7f/«*«rc, Among the an- 
cient UoinaiK, the first signal to de- 
camp, (which was given by the sound 
I of a buglc-liorn'i was so called. The 
lirst time the bu';le sounded, the gene- 
ral's tent was stiiick, aiul iniinediately 
after, the soldiers struck theirs, and 
packed fi[). When it sounded the. .se- 
cond time, tlic waiions w cre loaded ; ^ 
.and at the thud signal, the army 
I marched olF the •ground; care being 
taken to lea\e lighted fires in the 
camp, fot the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy. 

VA8.\NT, huL The mild season or 
spring. 

VASSAIAOE. .Subjection, or the 
condition of a vassal. 

VASS.^Ijj ( arnhe^ ) Fr. Under 
the race of Cliarlenmgne, in France,* 
! the arritre vasml wiui a man, who owed 
I a^giance iit the same lime, for feudal 
{ tenure, both to the king and to somo 
! piirticiilar lord of the manor, so that 
! when the king and the lord of tho nw- 
1 nor ditlcred, he did not know whicn 
j muster he w'rh hound to serve. This 
I monstrous and incoiigrnous system, so 
I disgraceful to the very name of nian^ 

! hood, continued until the thinl race of 
j Freucli kings, w hen it wiis reduced to a 
, mere rational homage, which i-fas paid 
I to the king or lord of the manor, with 
i a low rent for the riglil of tenure. 

( Vs-ssAL-Zf^r, Fr. .See Vassal % f.r. 

Vassals. They who in the feudal 
• system were obliged to attend their 
loid in war, as a teuuic. by which they 
held their hiiid.'^, A'c. 

VAUDOLS, or Jiarhets, A species 
of light ! I oops in the service ot Sar- 
dinia. 'I'lit^ consist of nioiiiituineerft 
nr higlilaiiders, who are lightly clgihed 
and .'irnn d, and are enured to the chi- 
canery of momitain-beiwicc. 

VEDKTFK, iVedrttVy Fr.) in war,' 
a sentinel on horbchack, with his liorae';s 
head towai^is the place w hence any dan- 
ger is to be feared, and his carabine 
advoit^ed, wftli the butt eiuhagainst his 
right thigh. Vedettes are* generally 
posted at all the avenuej, ami on nil the 
rising grounds, to guard the several 
passages when an enemy is encampc^l. 

,The Vedettes to the uut-posis sliou'd 
6F2 alwa^; 
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alwriVft be double, Tor the following rea- ] 
sons ; lirst, iliatwhencicr they make any j 
discovery, one may be detached to the | 
commanding oOiwr <»f the out-posts; i 
secondly, that they may keep each other 
w'alchfut; and thirdly, that the \igi- 
lance of both may render it iinpoHsibie 
for any thing to come near them with- 
out lietng seen. I'huy should be at no 
greater distance from their detuch- 
mciita than iiO or 100 paces. * 

tor partieul.ir iiistiuctions, relatiio 
to the posting of vedettes, see a IWn- 
/wu on Ike DtUien of. an Oflrctr in the 
lurlfiy by B.iron Gross; see likewise 
Gen, Heg. and Orders^ page 3^ to 37. 

VEHICLE, ( ychiLuli’f voituiCf I'V.) 
carriage, a machine wliicli is made to 
convey one or moie. persons: of this 
description are our military cars.* 
VEKIIXIIIARES, 11 word used 
among the I’uaks, which signifies the 
* same as Jour tier in the French, and 
corresponds with rpiiii termaster. 

VEldTKS, Uoinan soldiers, w|vo 
were commonly some of the Tiros, or 
young soldiers of mean condition? and 
Ij^illy urnicd. They had their uiimo, 
atoiando^ iiomflvina, or a veloeitaLe, 
from swiftness. Tiny seem not to have 
been divided into di«5lii»<‘t bodies or cym- 
punics, but to have liowa’Mj a\ loo^e 
order before tiie armv. /?. A, 

page 190. rheir arm'' «.->tr»'hN.d of a 
swyird *aiid javelin, and tiity had a 
shield or buckler, wlili'h was >surticu-ully 
large to cover its man, hciiig nmnd, 
and measuring three iet t and a half in 
chiimeicr. •- 

They generally wore a wolf’s skin, or 
some other iiidjlTorent ornament upon 
their heads, to distingnihh them dnriiig 
an action. Their javelins vvtaeasort 
of dart, the wood of which uicasiired 
three cubits in length, and was about 
the 4^liickncss of a finger. 'I’he point 
was about a hand’s full breadth fin 
length, and \va» so thin and brittle, that 
it snapped olV the instaift it rfached or 
penetrated its tihject, so that rhe enemy 
could not return it. [t wa^distinguish- 
cd, in tliis particular, from uthei- darts 
and javolitts. * ^ 

VEI.OLTTY, the quickness of mo- 
tion witli wliic^ bodies are moved from 
one place to another. 

In theyeaia l7ob, 1789, lFr90, ex- 
periments wore mnde at VVmvlwicli vyitli 
the balibtic pendulum, to asceituiii the 


initial velocity of military projectiles ; 
thb result of which will be found in a 
work entitled the Pocket (jj,jimier, pub- 
lished ill 1801. ® 

VEX CM*' AN CK, (Vengeance, ' Fr.) 
punis]ime\)t; pena^ retribtition ; a- 
vengement. There is an old proverb in 
onr language, regarding tlv 2 first parl^ 
of the interpretation of this -term, 
which has been quotet) by N. Bailey in 
the following manner : — 

Whdn vice goes before, vengeance 
follows after. The notion of impunity 
' often animates ill-disposed persons to 
the commission of flagrant crimes, 
which would never# liave been perpe- 
tratepl, had the verity of tliis proverb 
been impressed In the minds of those 
delAiquents; for certain it is, however 
slowly vengc^ance may seem to move, 
will assuredly overtake the ofiender 
at last ; and by how much it is the 
longer in coming, being once arrived, 
it will fall on them the heavier. Ac- 
cording to that maxim, though jusHce 
has fcadeti feet, it has iron luind?. 
Horace sfiys, liaro antccedentem sci> 
)estum desci nit pedc ptena ctuudo. 

With respect to the last interpreta- 
tion, avengement, a French autlior very 
justly observes, that the indulgcuce of 
this 1‘utul passion has^ at all times, 
j proved a souicc of the greatest exits. 

I V’cngeance, among men, grows out of 
■ scif-iiileresi ; i'^ the oft^pring of ainhi- 
l timi; and fie^prcntly the clTect of the 
blacl est ingrutUiide. It also often hap- 
pens, that under the mistaken veil of 
nistjfiahle chaUiscnicnt, the most im- 
in.udy acts of vengeance arc perpe- 
trutt'il ; ihappy the nran xvho is a stran- 
ger to this mean and unworthy propni- 
sity ! It has been said, (and must ul^ 
sunlly'so) that vengeance is a godlike 
pleasure. The wretch who foster^ in 
iiiK hrrabt this melancholy notion, is 
' ' secretly nursing ten thousand vipers 
that must, sooner or later, sting him to 
the heart, l^et it, however, be remem- 
bered, tliut if the suppression of the 
I dictates of revence be ornamental to 
the huiunii mind, the never giving cause 
for vengeance is equally brilliant; and 
I if the person, against whom sufiicient 

I has been dune, to excite a julc resent- 

II meiif in his mind, can rise superior to 
li'his own wmiigs, shch a person may 
I he truly called a higli-ininded man, and 
j| u hero in ihn best sense. 


VENGER 
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VKNGJLll, ^V. to revenue; to n - .1 concave chaiuhcr pVtHluceci tlio gimtest 
ven^e; i j> ranirc", aiwi tliai ihe hottoiii of tlic 

\ EST^(Lumi}rt;, Fr.) in artilierv, 11 cltuitilujr i» ihc hc'fl: place tor voiils, 
or, as it is, Vulgarly called, the touch- ij luoieg in tliai place I ho greatest cltVcl. 
hole, is the opening through which the i’ Vi n \~Jicid, is the part of a, gun or 

how it/, belwecn the hieeeb luouldiiigs 
and the U'^truL'a!. 

\'i:n i-r/s//Y/i.7//, lhat part of a gun 
or howit/A'f which tleteriiiines the veul- 
is so very dcli^alo a point, and iihout j fiehl. 

which bntfi uutlioia and |naciitioiiers • Vcm, Fr. that viirnicy which. is oc- 
ditlVM,*w(: w'ill advar.ee what tRc resnlt casioiKd l>v the diiri ioua: between the 
of experiiiionts has deiiioiisyalcd. I'hs f. calilicr of a |m.ce of (»rdnance, and the 
most common nielhod is to place thtf j diameter of iall: Set Wind age, 
vent about a fjuar ter of an jneh from I Viat, wind, 'flic Freucli use* 
the bottom of llic chainiar or bore; this \^rtid in vnrioo^. senses, 
though \vc have seen many Imif an \'rM liifu twiilH dc ranoi.*, Fr^ the 
inch, and some nn inch fioiii tlie hot- wind of n cannon ball, 
tom. It has always bceniinagiiUA^ that I (.'o/i/w/c Vi m, FV. heavy weather; 
if the vent was to einnn out ni tho 1 a sqludl. 

•middle of the charge , the powder WQpld Vim rr^lCf Fr. a regular wind» 

be inflamed ni l( ^s lime tliaii in any sueli 1 he trade- wild, 
other case, and <*on-.e(|U('iitly produce ihi Vcnt, i*V. in farriery, to 

the greatest range; becuu‘‘e, if a tube he pmsy, 

be filled with powder, ami llibnd m • \ i:m.s rt/iiv.s* I'V. trade winds. 

•the centre, the powder will be burnt VfiXl’All^ rhui parr, of a helmet 
in half the time iL would rttherwi^e he, wltich is made to lift up. ^ 

were It lighted at one end. This ga>% a V'KN ’lOt'SK'?, Fr, air-hules,> •j^en- 

grounded Mip|)o*'aion, tliat the greater lilators. 

the quantity of powder which burnt bo- VKN'fUK, Vt\ belly; womb. When 
fore the shot or shell was sensihly moved a ]nece of ordnance is off its carriage, 

from its pla< (’, the greater force it would and lies oil the ground, it is said, a- 

reec’ive. 'I'o determine tlii*^, iho King of iiioiig the French, to be upon its belly— 

Prussia, in Ifdo, ordered that a light ctrr sur U’ i cnire, ^ 

three-pounder sln^nld he cast, with »Sc ni.'/r/uT Ventre d ferre,Fr. To lie 
three shifting vents, one at the centre down li-it on your fare. Le capitainc 
of the charge, one at the bottom, and ordunaa a sessoldatsde s^couchtr ventre 
the other at an eipial distance from tli«* d /c;rr, the captain ordered his men to 
bottom and centre one; so that when lie down, 'l^iis frequently occurs in 
one was used, the otliers vxere effectually ac lioii, when any part of the line or de- 
stoiiped. Tile gun weighed 2 cwt. 1 f|r. laclied body is so posted as to be within 
20 lb. its length was 3 feet 3 inches:, and reach of the enemy’s c.aimon, and not 
the bottom of tlie bore quite flat. It suHiciciilly near to make useof its own 
w'as loaded each time with oiie-fburtii musqueiry. A cool determined olBcer 
the shot’s weight; and it was fdund, never lies^own him.self. 
that when the lowest or bottom vent Dew/am/erpordon Ventre d ##rre,Fr. 
was used, the shot went farthest, add to ask pardon in the most abject posi- 
the' ranges of the fithers diminished in tion. 

proportion as they were distant from VKRAIWA, Ind. the covering of 
the bottom. The piece was elevated houses, being extended beyond the main 
to 1 degree 30 minutes. pile of bftilding, by means of a slanting 

In 1760 the same monarch caused se- roof, forming external rooms or pask 
•veral experiments to be tried with three sag^. \ 

small mortars of equal size and dimen- VERBAL orderSy instructions given 
8ious,^but of different forms in their by word of mouth, '^bich, when coin- 
'chambers; each of which held seven luunicaied through an oflicial channel, 
ounces and a Aalf of powder. From are td be considered as equally binding 
these experiments it appeared, that the ivith written ones. 

Verbal, 


j ii> conveyed nj incpowt4?r tdiUcom- 
pohcs tlie cliarge. 

As theipJaciiig the vents in mortars, 
hmfitzer.s, and euiis, in the hist iiiuimcr, 1 
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VrnnM.f Fr. verbal; given byword 
of inoiiHi, 

J*KKCi V^KiiBAL, Ff. a verbal depo- 
sition. 

A' MRP, Fr. preen. This wunl is 
sometimes ii'-ed in a iigurative sense by 

tbe Mieiich, vi/. 

ITommc \'ifio of Vfiit, Fi\ a reso- 
lute man, 

Tcte Fr. a giddy tboi;gbtIcss 

fellow. 

Vr.KD pour hs chevanx^ Mr. crecn 
forage or grass. In the ancien 
^ of France, the caVaIfy and rinigoon 
horses, when quartered in a lUt conn- 
trv^ were allowcil to be thiriy f^VVS at 
pnjfts; the jiarticnlnr period was left 
to tlic discretion of the commanding 
olHcors. The term was sometimes ex- 
tended to forty days, without any de- 
duction being made for the ten days; 
Jiy means of which an cmoluiiieiit ac- 
crued to tlie captains of troops, not 
only from the horses whicli were ac- 
tually sent to grass, Hut likewise for 
those that were returned as such. 

XKUpiOHKASE, (Vcrd-dc-Orh, 
Fr^* a kind of rust of copper, which is 
of great use among painters. It is also 
•tHkeii medicinally. 

VEUGK, Fi\ a yard; a measure; a 
switch, kc. 

V’kkoe lihlnlandiqne^ Fr. n measure 
which isfqual to two French toises, or 
to 12 French feet. Ft i^ often used by 
Dutch engineers, in the measuring of 
works in .'v fortification. 

Vfuok d'or, Fr. the same as wW*/i/r/c, 
srlmfestrUfr^ or Jaeoli’s fitulf; in astro- 
nomy, a he.'uii of light. 

Vek<;ks, Fr. rotls. 

Fttsarr par Av Vxiicrs, Fr. a piiiii^h- 
mcni which was formerly practised 
^mnng the French. Sec PuMiioxs 
corporcllps. • 

Vi:ik;f.s, Vr. twigs or branches, iiica- 
luiring from ten to twelve feet in 
Jength, vyhicli arc used in making fas- 
cines. * 

VMROUF, Fr. A ship's yard. 

^ VEUl lM, Fr. truth. *A French 
lexioopraplier has enternl vpry dilTusely j 
into the csjJl.iMatif)ii «)f this term*: we 
shall satisfy our<elves hy extracting the 
most reniark.ihl<# passage in it ; this re- 
lates to the gciitvul charaeier of his 
countrymen. Ifo vivs, “ The French, 
eonsidc.cH eollcctivuly, are mostly of 
an open and ingenuous character; but 


it must be allowed, at the same time, 
that the generality of the nation are 
light and thoughtless*, and K^xticindy 
indifTereiit about what thfy may assert 
as trulii, and indeed about their ac- 
tions. * r • 

VMRVTS, Fr. varnish. 

VEROLM, fr. great pox, ftvhich see. , 
Xotwithstifnding the prevalence of 'this 
disorder in France, and throiiphoiit 
Europe, it is icfkoncd so dreadful a 
visitation, that the French have a fa- 
miliar proverb, which says, — Si tu ne 
'Srrftijiit pan Diev, an moim crain% hi vc* 
ndr : if thou art not afraid of God, 
dread, at least, the p*\. 

VKRRK pour preudre hauteur^ Fr. 
a thick coloured glass, through which 
an observation is taken of the sun. 

Vf.kiie pilpy Fr. broken pieces of 
glares, which are sometimes used in ar^> 
tificial (ire-works. 

VKURIN, Fr. a machine which is 
used to raise large weights; such as 
cannon, iSrr. 

VEHKOr, Fr. a bolt. 

VERS, Fi\ towards. Ilcncc, Wffr- 
ch'cr r(T.s‘ fa cote, to march towards the 
coast; dirt per iea operations vers /o 
cole, to direct a plan of operations to^ 
wards the const. 

VKRSER, Fr. to spill ; to shed; to 
pour in. 

Verskr smi sa7tg pour fa patrie, Fr. 
to shed oiie\s hloqd for the country. 

I This word is used, among the French, 

! to specify the delivery of musquets, viz. 
verses d f arsenal, hrelocks de- 
livered up or thrown into the ar.senal. 

VERSf.n du safip, Fr. to s[>ill blood. 

VKR'nCAJj, ( vertical, Fr.) perpen- 
dicular. 

Vert rr A I. point, (point vertical, Fr.) 
a term used in astronomy, to express an 
imaginary pohit in the heavens, whibh 
; is supposed to full perpendicularly upon 
’ diir heads. 

VERUTUM, n weapon or dart, 
which was used among tiie ancients, 
short uiiil narrow, headed with iron, 

■ like a narrow spit; some call it a cast- 
I ing dart with a string. 

VEUVJXA, among the Roman.**, a 
long javelin, also a spit or broach. 

I yEUVi:XA, (Verveine, ¥r.f Ver- 
I vein, dh herb that was reckoned sacred 
i among the Remans, with which the . 

I Pater Patrati^s, or the kingt>f heralds. 
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was crowaed, ndicii he quitted the 
council of heralds, for the purpose of 
dectarint; war, or proclaiiiiing peace. 

VEStiftliLE, Fr. porch; entry; 
hall. 

Vestibule, (ve^tibuk^ Fr.) in forti- 
fication, is that s{lice or covered ground 
which is in front of guard-houses, and 
’is generally supported by i^llars. Of 
this dc^ription is the front part of tlie 
new guard-house near Buckingluun 
House.* £u a more general sense, any 
large open space before the door or en- 
trance of a hausc. Daviler derives 
word from ve&te^ and ambulOf by reason 
people there begin to let Uielr trains 
full. In- the West-Iiulies the vestibule 
is called a balcony. * 

VETERAN, (vitcrariy Fr.) |l’his 
word comes from the LiUiii vctrranvs, 
^ soldier ill the Roman niilida, wlio was 
grown old in the service, or who (lad 
made a certain number of campaigns, 
and on that account was entitled to cer- 
tain benefits and ]u*ivi!eges. 

. Twenty years service were suflicient 
to entitle a man to the benetit of a ve- 
teran. These privileges consisted in be- 
ing absolved from the military oath, 
ill being excused all the duties and func- 
tions of a soldier, and in being allowed 
a certain salary or appointinciit. 

A Ficnch soldier is entitled to the 
honourable name of veteran, after he 
has served twenty-four yeais, without 
any break in his sciVice. 

V£TKRANCE, Fr. the state, con- 
dition of an old soldier. 

Isttlre dc \'iitii\Nri, Fr. the do- 
caincnt or letter wliieli enuble'i an old 
soldier to claim the rights and privi- 
leges of a veteran. 

V'F/1'KRANI, among the Homans, 
■ all soldieis woie so called who, after 
iMving served twenty-five }ears, obtain- 
ed their discharge. If they chose to 
continue in the service, they weie e5> 
«inpted from all sentry and fatigue- 
duties; and they only joined their dif- 
i’erent legions when the army took the 
field. The period for being put upon 
this list, was shortened by the Em- 
peror Augustus; and was, (from having 
once been 20) reduced to tw«»nty years 
servici in the iufutitry, and to ten in 
the cavairv. » 

, VEllULVAfRf:, Fr. 8e« Vgttri- 


£ce/«Viiiiu>AiRE,fV. Veterinary 
school. 

VETEUIN A R I AN , ( rc/eri wums, 
f.:tt.) One skilled in the diseases of 
cattle ; a farrier, or liorsedeech. 

VETERINARY. Appertaining to 
the science of taking care of cattle. 

VniEiUNARY surffcon. The sur- 
geon appointed to take care of tlia 
horses in a cavalry or dragoon regiment, 
is so culled. He is subordinate and ac- 
countable to the veterinary college. 

VET1LL1*:S, Fi\ This word lite- 
rally signifies trades* In artificial fire- 
works, they are small serpentine com- 
positioas, con fined within a single roll 
of pajper. They have generally tinea 
lines HI diatiieier. 

VEKATIDUS and Gnmndless. 
Cliaagos of uccusation, and appeals for 
redress of wrongs, are so called, when 
the persons who niaki^^thcin cannot sub-* 
stanUHte their subject matter. OdicefiJ) 
non-coi)imis!>ioiio(i oilicorii, and soldiers 
are liable to bupimisbcd at the discre- 
uoii of a general court-martial, for vex- 
I utiaus comluct. Uih Majesty some- 
I times perciuptoiily dismisses the Jfor- 
mer, without pei uniting them to stSnd 
the investigation of a court-martial. 

N'EXlLLARll. Standard-beqrcrs. 
Among the Romans, the vexilJarii were 
a certain number of clio.scn men, \'hf> 
were aluched to tlie 'iUudards, and 
who were the tirst on the lisA ol pro- 
motion, and military reward. This 
>.tiind.iul was called xcxiUum Ugionh. 
'Fhero were six hundred vexillarii, or 
*«t«ind.ird-bc?aHa’*», belonging to each 
legion, who enjoyed llie same privilcees 
as wire given to the veterans; with 
tills exu ))tiou, that they were obliged 
to carry the hrmiduid on service. 

VK5liLLUM. Tlic standard wbidi 
was carries! by the Roman hoi«»c. It 
corresponds with the sUpidurij and 
guidon of medern times. It also sig- 
nifies, generally, a banner, ensign, or 
Hag. • 

VEXitLUM Nava/Cf a streamer; the 
top-gnll:uJt of a ship. NVliencC ra- 
ilfa submitter e, to strike sail. 

VpIH.^.^I likcwi:»e incaut thcLiipc- 
rial staiidaid. See LabaruM, 

UGIIUN, hid, A muinh whicli 
partly corresponds wifli November : it 
followi Kutik. 

VIANDE, 
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VIAOTIK, Ft\ Meat; aiiiinai food. 
In the old regime evt'iy French soldier 
was allowed half a pound of meat per 
day. 

M. de Louvois, who was in a public 
ftitualion under the old government of 
France, sent in a plan, recommending, 
that jn|uanlity of driecl in«it reduced to 
powder, should he*distrihntcd to troopa 
on service. He took the idea from a 
custom which is prevalent in thS East, 
He did not, however, live to fulfil his in- 
tentions, although he had already con- 
structed copper ovens Ahat were large 
• enough to contain eight bullocks. Very 
excellent broth can be made this 
powder; one ounce of which boiled in 
watiT, will supply a sullicirnt quantity 
for four men; and one pound of fresh 
meat gives one ounce of powdef: so 
that, ac'xrordtng to the inventor’s asser- 
tion, there is a saving of one pound. 
The portable soup-balls which are sold 
in this country arc ot‘ the same nature. 

VlHItATlOrsT. Sec- Prmluhnn. ^ 

VIt"E-Ai)MIRAL, {liir-amiral, Fr.) 
A ^val odiccr of the second rafik; 
whp lakes rank with generals of horse. 
IjOiiis XIV. who endeavoun‘d to esta- 
blisli a French navy in ttidib criatcd 
two vice-admirals of the fleel, w'boni he 
cal^sl vicc-ndmiral of the l’.a‘'t, and 
vico-adiiiiral of the West. 

VHJTplt. A conqueror; generally 
applied to the chief oriiccr of a suc- 
cessful army, 

VierrORY, (Victoirc, Fr.) The 
overthrow, or defeat of an enemy in 
war, combat, duel, or tht^ like. 

VlCTHAlMdvS, Fr. ^I’he provi- 
sions which are embarked ou board 
ships of war arc so culled by the 
French, 

VrC flJ Ul.bKUR, Fr. Victualler. 

ViCTUAis. Food or susien.uicc al- 
lowed«to tia* troops, under cerlam re- 
gululioiis, whdlar on June or em- 
barked in tr:m«(ports. 

By the luNt iiiucral ivgifmiiims, page 
177, ii iaurdeied, that at (Hiiner lime 
the oliicer upon duty in any ‘of his Ma- 
jesty ’s transports, on board of wliieh 
troops arc ^.Muburked, is (fersohnyy to 
see that tfie men arc regular at their 
messes; that tbyir rum is imxctl with at 
least tliree parts of" water to oiie of 
spirit; and should he t)bscrve ahy cir- 
cumstance of neglect in victualling tine 


troops, he is to report the same to the 
olH^or comnmnding on board, who, if 
: necessary, will make complaint there^ 
upon, as also on any (/..her matters 
, touching the conduct of the masters ot 
vessels,, to, the agept of transports. 
Minutes of all these circumstances 
should be taken by the ci^imanding 
officer andskept by him, if not in emi- 
pany with the trsmsport agent. * 

The greatest care, is to be taken, that 
the coi/pers be well and regularly 
cleaned, both before and after use. 

^ The cooks are to appear clean on pa- 
rade once a day. In page 180 of the 
same olficial compilation, it is sensibly 
statedj^thut it will be necessary to guard 
the men when they get into a hot cli- 
matc^^^uinst costiveness ; and, as upon 
the arrival of the transports in the W est 
Indies, a great number of canoes wilV 
probably come off with fruit, plaintains« 
ike. generally very green imd very bad, 
the soldiers should not be 'allowed to 
buy such trash, and should only be sup- 
plied with fruit and vegetables under 
the orijers Of the officers, and by the 
rcbominendation of persons acquainted 
with the VYest Indies. 
VJ(;TUALLKRS.--Sec Sutlers. 

VI DAM, {ViUamCy Fr.) The judge 
of a bishop’s temporal jurisdiction, 
lie formerly held lamift under the bishop, 
<m condition, that he should always be 
really to defend the^ieinporal Rights of" 
tho church, and to place himself at the 
head of the (H'clesiastical troops. 

VIK, {crier If tf) ¥r. To ask quarter 
of an enemy, who has one's life in his 
power. 

Donner la V"iF, Fr. To give quar- 
ter. 

Vie, Fr. is also used in a variety of 
siuiiiticutions, as donner, fnizardtry ex- 
po^er M viCf to give, to hazard, to (Ex- 
pose oik’s life; tl/cr, arrachety rui'ir 
fa vie, to take away, to wrest, to snatch 
away life; entreprendre sttr la vie tO 
quelqu^un, to Ifave some design against 
a Ilian's life; sous peine dc la vie, under 
pain of death, or at the forfeit of one'i* 
life; soutenir au peril de sa vie, to 
sustain any thing at the risk of one's 
life. 

VIEUX Corps, Fr. A tcrrfi used 
amon^ the French before the revolu- 
tion, to distinguish certain old regi- 
ments.* There were six of this descrip- 
' lion, 
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tion, viz. Picardy, Piedmont, Navarre, i fulness; circumspection; incessUll care. 
Champagne, Normaiuly, and the n)^- This quHlity is cs>entmlly nei:essni’y in a 
line corps. Tlie three tirst were form* general; nor ^\ill it he found in hischa- 
ed in 156^, luiii that of Champagne in ructer, unless he has sedulously chc- 
1575. They were then culled Lcs rished it througli all the intermediate 
'vieilles bandes ; the uncieni or old stations of his profession, 
bands; and bcfori? that period, *euch Vigilance, or vigilancvt must not be 
\yas known tw the name of its colonel. confounded with precipitancy of con* 

’ Le»PctiisV i El' X Corpa^ Pr.^l^aTour duct; for the latter floes not coinpre- 
du Pin, *Bourbonnois, Auvergne, Bel- heiid either the care, or the reflection 
sunce, Meitly, u*qi 1 the licgiiuenc du and le^durity which must all. bo 
Hoi, or fhe Kiiig'^own, were so vailed, united in the tormer. 
during the Frencli monarchy. All the VUIiLANT, {rigUantf Fr.) Watch- 
other regiments ranked according to the 4 ful, attentive. , • 

several dates of their creation, and the VTGILFS. Guards on outposts, 
oflicers look precedence in consetjuence round a eamp, &c. and sentinels were 
of it. so callefl among the Homans. Their 

JEau de VJK, I'r. Brandy. A spi- duty was, in some degree, similar to 
rituous liquor, w'hich, in die early p^rt that which is practised in these days; 
of the French Revolution, was plenti- with this difference, tliat the Vigiles, 
fu41y given to the soldiers as a siicccd^- among the ancients, were not armed, 
jieuin for ajurage. The lower classes in order to prevent thejn from sleeping, 
urc remarkably fond of it in all countries, cither by loaning again&t llieir pikes, or* 
nrid it is frequently resorted to in the ] hy lying nnou tlieir shields. The man 
' higher orders for the purpose of driving oi^sentry held a s*>i t of dark lanthern, 
away care, or of becoming valiant in which was so constructed, that the light 
critical moments. • rellecned to himscll* ami his tlirce co^- 

VIEW of a p/ace. The view of rf rades only. J'hc Homan sentinel cli\;|- 
place is said to be taken when the ge- leiiged m the following manner 
neral, accompanied by an engineer. Stale viri ; gute cavstr via: / Quivc 
reconnoitres it, that is, rides round die estis in armu i stop men ; what aro the 
place, observing its situation, with the causes of your journey, or on wl^at 
nature of the country about it; as business are you? or why are you in 
, lulls, valleys, riiers, marshes, wooils, arms? He then demanded the^/mtTa, 
hedges, &c. thence to judge of the most or watcliwoid, from die pafrole. 
convenient pl?\cc tor opening the VKiOKOU.S, (Figm tw.r, Fr.) Strong, 
trenches, and carryiiig on the ap- brisk,acLne,resoUite,as!ivigoroiisatiack, 
pronches; to find out proper places tor VKIOI'K, Pr. A model by which 
encamping the arin\, and for die park the calibers of fiieres of orrlnancc arc 
of artillery. ascertainc:!, in order to pick out appro- 

To V'lLW. Sec Ib Reconnoitre. priate bullets. 'I’liis model consists of 

VTF, Fr. This wonl is frequently a thick piece of wood, in which there 
used among the French to signify the areholys of dilVereut according to 
corc^ or inside of any thing — vi/; the several caidM*rs of cannon. 

V IF d*tt«arAre,Fr.Thc inside ofa tree. VH.BltK^L'lN, Fr. A wimble. 

Vi¥ d'une pierre, I'r. The inside of VULLAIN, Fr.) Forineriy 

a stone. ' a num of low and servile condition, 

ViF de Ceau, Fr. High water. who hat! a small portion of cottages. 

VIGJ EH, FV. To keep watch; to con- and land allolted him, for which he 
voy. was dependent on his Ijord, and bound 

SUgu.k me flotte de zaissraux mar- to ceriaiii work and corporal sendee. 
chanduy Fr. To convoy a fleet of nicr- In the ancieqt days of France, it was 
chnntmen. customary to degrade ottievf^ and men 

VIGIES, Fr. A term given to cer- of rank, by reducing them to the con- 
tain rocks under water near the Acores. dition and servitude ol^a villain. In 
Vigie likewise signifies a watch, or sen- these times, villain generally signifies 
dnet on board a ship ; but it is chiefly used an arrant rogue, or pitiful, sordid fellow, 
among the Spaniards in South America. VILLE, Fr. See Town. 

VlGIXANC£;(/^%i7anc^>Fr.} Watch- Ville iwqycnnC; Fr, See Hoycnne, 

6G VlLLE 
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VrAt- Z#', Tr. i^^-c Onrn tr. 

fibres, Fr. Fire towns. 
See IIans-Towns. 

VI N, Fr. Wine. The genuine juice of 
the guipe, wliich is so pleniiFul and so 
cheap in France, that a common soldier 
there has a larger quantity to his share, 
than a IJritish soldier can get of small 
Leer Iiere. * 

VINCIBLli. Conquerable; in a 
state to he defeated. 

VINDAS, Fr. See VViNnL\^s. 

VJ N K;K. See V alt.um. 

VINI'XjAR, (•Vimigre, Fr.) Vine-* 
car is freijuently used in the artillery to 
cool pieces of ordnance. T\v^) pints of 
vinegar to four of water is tlie usual 
mixture for this purpose. 

VTNTAINFi, Fr. A small rope 
which masons use to prevent' stones * 
fnuii hitting against a wall when they 
draw them up.* 

VIOL, Fr. A rape, or the act of 
forcing a female, by main force, to give 
up her person. It sometimes happens, 
that through the obstinacy of the go- 
vernor of a besieged place, the«inha- 
l^tauls are exposed to the dreadful ca- 
lamity, of seeing themselves and their 
property given up to the plunder of an 
eniagcif soldiery. When this is the 
Cj^sc, the conquering general does him- 
self infinite honour, by strictly for- 
1iid()in|* every soldier, under pain of 
death, to commit the least violence on 
the persons of the llJlulbllal)(^, hut 
most especially on those of defenceless 
women, or to set lire to their houses. 

VIOLEMCE. Forcc^: attack; assault. 

VIRAGO. A female wanior, 

V^IRER, Fr. To change, to turn 
round. This word is used rigurutUely 
by the French, viz. Touj'nt:r et vtrer, 
to bent about the bush ; us, Tourmr et 
rirer quel(ju*un, in an a<5live sense, to 
pump another, or to draw out his secrets. 

VIRETONS, Fr. Arrows. 

VIREV'AU, JFV, A draw-beam, a 
ca])stnn. * 

VTRF/-VOLTE, Fr. A quick turn- 
ing about.' It is a tciin of tlie manage. 

VIHOLE, Fr. A ferrule; a verrel, 

VIS, Ff. Screw, vice, spindle-tree. 

VXSEll, fr. To aim at any thing. 

ViSER d uruhut, Fr. To aim at a mark. 

VISIER, jCFisir, Fr.) An oHicer 

VIZIER, >of dignity in tlie Otto- 

VlZIH, 3 man Empire; wheveof 
there ore two kinds^ the 6rst called by « 


the Turks Vizir Azem, or (irand \'i- 
ze*, first created in 1II70 by A mu rath 
the First, in order to ease himself of the 
chief and weightier atfei/s of the go- 
vernment. The Grand V^izir possesses 
great powers, especially vvith regard to 
military aftiiirs. The orders he issues 
are so thoroughly discretional, that 
when )i^ quits Constantinople to join 
the army, he does pot evert commu- 
nicate his intentions to the sultan. 
This system entirely differs from that 
which is followed by European generals. 
When the latter lake the field, they 
proceed upon plans that have been 
previously digested^ and although they 
ma^ occasionally change llic-ir disposi- 
tions, yet they luver deviate from 
essential and governing principles. 

The Grand Vizir, on the conti-ary, 
pot only makes the arrangements re- 
cording to his own judgment, but he 
even changes an operation that has been 

{ ireviously ordered by the sultan, if, on 
lis arrival at the spot he should think 
it expedient to employ the troops in a 
different ‘way. This absolute power 
*is not, however, without its risk ; for 
if the Grand Vizir should fail in his 
enterprize, it is more than probable 
that the sultan will cause him to be be- 
headed : a punishment which lias long 
been familiar to the 'Furks, from the 
arbilrary nmimer in wdiich it is prac- . 
! tised, ami iho frequency of its occiir- 
reiirc, * 

When the Turks engage an enemy, 
the Grand Vizir generally roiiiniiis uith 
the resei’>c, and seldom mixe^ with 
the main body, which is soon converted 
into a mob of dcspertate combafaiUs. 
The war which lias been carried into 
Egypt^, bids fair to change the whole 
system of T'urkish tactics. 

VLSIERE, Fr. I’he sight whJeh is 
fixed on the barrel of a musquet or 
firelock. 

2b VTSH’, {Visiter, Fr.) To go to 
any place, as quarters, barracks, hospi- 
tal, ikc. for the purpose of noticing 
whether the orders or regulations which 
have been issued respecting it, are ob- 
served. 

VisiTE dcs Pastes, Fr. The act of 
visiting posts, 6cc. 

FaireiaV isite, F^.To visit, to inspect. 
VisiTEUR, Fr. The person who vi- 
sits or goes the rounds. ^ 

Vnu LUG* Officer , , He whose duty it 

is 
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is CO visit the guards, barrachs, messeS| 
Lospital, &c. See Orderly Officer, ^ 
VrSOU, 1 that part of ilie helmet 
yiZAltI),jawhich covered the face. 
VITAL. Essential; chiedy neces- 
sary. 

VITAL AIR, or* oxygene,*the cause 
of the rapid jgnitiou of kuiipuwdcr. 
VITCHOURA, Fr. a furred cout. 
VITESSE, Fr^ dispatdi; prompti- 
tude of action. 

VITIS, u vine; a centurion*B rod; 
such as was used among die old Ro> 
mans to chastize soldiers that stepped 
out of the ranks, or were guilty of 
small irregularities Mercenaries, and 
those men that were not Roman citi- 
zens, were flogged with switches on 
their naked shoulders. ^ 

VITONIEUES, Fr. limber holes. 
•VIVANDIEIIS, Ff\ victuallers, sut- 
lers, &c. 

VIVAT, Fr. a familiar exclamation, 
which is used not only by tin- French, 
but by the Dutch uud Germans. It 
co^ncs from the Latin, and signiiies li- 
terally, May he live ! • 

VivK ie lloi/ Fr. God save the king? 
Long live the king ! 

ViVK la livpubligue ! Tr, Long 
the republic ! 

Qni vivc '^ Fr. a military phrase which 
IN used ill cliaileiigiiig— Who comes 
there? 

VI\'J*F, rh'rcs, Fl food, provisions, 
suhsisteiK'c. In tlie Uklioiuiuire Alili- 
fatrCf vol. liJ. page :r2:\ is an iiiteiesUii:; 
uccdiiiii of tiie iiiaiiiuT in winch troops 
wire subsi'^led dming the first ycaisof 
the Fkmu'Ii luonarchv 

\iviirs, ci (au ((utribution chez ks 
Tu/cs, Fr. the kmd of prf>\isions, A'c. 
and tiie manner in winch they aredisiri- 
billed among tiie Turks, 'fhe food or 
provisions ior theTurki^li soldiery foiiii 
un iinmc'diate part of the uiililary bag- 
gage.. 

The covcnimcnt siipplic.s Hour, bread, 
bi^euit, nee, bulgur or peeled barley, 
butter, niutton and beef, and giain for 
die horses, whicii is almust wholly bar- 
ley. 

The bread is gcncially moist, not 
having l^eeu leavened, and is ulmost al- 
wuvi, ready to mouM. Ou which ac- 
count the Armenians, who are the 
bakers, bake every day, in ovens that 
have been constructed under ground for 
the ure of the lyiny. \Tliea there is 


not sulbcient time to bake bread, bis- 
cuit IS distributed among the men. 

The ration of brt'ud for each soldier 
consists of one huiuliod drams per day, 
or fifty drams of biscuit, si.Kty of beef 
or mutton, twenty-five of butter to 
iMke the peeled barley in, and fifty of 
rice. The nee is given on Friday every 
week, on which day they likewise re- 
ceive a ralioii of fifty drums of bulgur 
mixed v^lh butter, us an estraoidmury 
allowance, making a kind of water-gi* ucl. 

These provisions are distributecl in two 
diflerent quarter^ The meat is given 
out at the government stall or butchery, 
where a<.'ertaiu uiimbcr of Ariucniuiis, 
Greeks* and Jews regularly attend.— 
Each company sends a head cook, who 
goes with a cart and receives the allow- 
ance from a sort of quarter-uiaster- 
serjeaiit, who is in waiting with a lo- 
guiar return of what is^vunted for each 
oda. • 

This person is stilcd among the Turks 
I^ffidan Chiaous. die stun J'* u])on a. spot 
i ol ground which is more elevutiMl than 
the. if^ht, and receives the iillowanceduts 
to his ihstrict. t 

The (iismbiuion of bread, &c. "is 
made within the precincts of the Tef- 
teidar-Bascy, where the Vekil-kiiret at- 
tends us director or supcriiitendunt of 
stores uud provi^iolls, and by whose dr- 
dcr they are delivered. 

When the allowance is brotigliL to ' 
the oda or company, the \'ckil-Kliurel, 
a sort of «)naaiM-iiiuster, seoj* it regu- 
larly loMsiiied out, uiid if any portioiiy 
ho dWi< itiit, he^nkos note of the same, 
ill onier Lo have them replaced for llio 
bciK lit of the company. Tln.‘ rcininndor 
is then given lo liie lieiid cook, who di- 
vide,* it mto two meals, one for cloven 
oVlork in the nioiniiig, and the other 
for seven in «lie cviMiiiig. 

Tlicse two meals consist of boilvd or 
stewed meat, mived with rice, and sea- 
soned with pepper and suit; vvaler-nruel^ 
being rcgularlj made for each inan oif 
Friday. 

There nA-' six kitchen boys or i|ua- 
tcri allachedjLo each oda, by whicii they 
are pfid a certain siib.MstrnA'. Gii so- 
leiim occasions, and on festival days, the 
rpiuteri are dressed inltgig gowns made 
of skins, with borders to tliein; lliey 
llkfc.\i-e*wear a large knife, with un en- 
^■riisicd silver handle, vv hit h hani:*» at 
their Side. They serve n]» the victuals 
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in two ouppri* ves«»cJs, that are laid 
upon u table covered with a skin, round 
wliicli seven or eight persons may be 
seated. 

VlVRfKIlS, Fr. Purveyors and other 
persons pmj)lr)yed by the cominissary- 
general, or contractor for stores and 
pnni^ions. 

Mons. Dnprf' tVAulnay, in a work 
cntituled TraiU des Subsistance& Mili- 
tairtJSf has suggested the estahfishinent 
of a regular corps of Vhriert or persons 
whose sole duty should be to attend to 
the .subsistence of *an urmy, in the field 
as vs ell as in garrison, liis reasoning 
upon thiij subject is very acut^a full of 
good sense, and seems calculated to pro- 
duce tiuit system of a^conoiny and whole- 
some distribution, that, to tliis day, are 
so manilcstiy wanted in all military ar- 
rangements. 

VIZ, hid. a imall coin ; it is also 
a weight equal to about three pounds; 
hut differs much in value according tti 
place. * # 

VlZAlUn\ hid. the odice of vi/ier. 

JMZll'iR, hid. ju’iuie minister. * 

«^LANS, Fr. '1 bis word is sometimes 
written llulans, and more fretjucntly 
Vltlana, A certain description of militia 
among the model 11 ’I'artarswasso called. 
rVey formerly did ddty in Polaml and 
Lithuania, and served as light cavalry. 

It is* not exactly known at what 
epocli the Tartars first came into Po- 
land ami iiitluumia. niiigossus, in his 
history of l^)land, hook Xf. page 213, 
relau;*i, lliat there vvtn' troops or com- 
panies of Tartars aitiictuMl to the army 
which was under tin* command oY 
Alexander Wilholde, drand Duke of 
lirthnaiiia. Ileidenstein, in his account 
of Poland, Rrr. Polcnic, page l.>2, 
makes mention of a corps of I'artars 
belonging to the army wfiicli Stephen 
IkitiAjri, King ot Poland, carried into 
the field wheii' he fought the Hussians. 
This corps, according ,to the same 
author, was lieadetl by one U/tt?/, who 
said he was descended froii} the princes 
of Tartary. 

Althoii»lt the origin ©f the word 
TJluii, as tiir as it regards the ihodern 
niilitiu so called, does not appear to be 
iiidisputatdy a^ertained, it is neverilie- 
less well proved, that besides tl/e Tartar 
clijef ftiider Stt!pheii Buthori, the person 
who, ill the reign of Augustus IL foAn- 


ed the first pulk, or regiment of that 
delcrtption, was not only called Ulan 
himself, but likewise gave name to 
the whole body under bis command. 
This chief is mentioned in the records 
of the military insti(,ution of Poland in 
1717. He was then colonel or com- 
mandant of the first pulk, or king’^s re- 
giment, ‘Jiid there were three ^captains 
under him of the same name, viz : — 
Joseph Ulan, David Ulan, and^Ciinbcy 
Ulan. *In 1744, one of these was cap- 
tain of a company of Ulans in Bohemia, 

' and was afterw'ards colonel of a corps 
of the same description in Poland. He 
is likewise said to h«ve been descended 
frotm the Tartar princes. It is, how- 
ever, left undecided, whether Ulan be 
the^name of a particular family, or a 
term given to distinguish some post of 
honour; or again, whether it barely 
signify a certain class of turbulent 
haughty soldiers, such as the Strclc/, 
of Hussia, or the Janissaries of Con- 
stantinople. 

If there Jie any thing which can make 
\i> question the autlienticity or pro- 
bability of this account, it is the pas- 
sage we find in the book already quoted 
—viz. Dhigossusjwhcre he says, liv.X FIT. 
page 403, that in 1167 an ambassador 
from Tartary had arrived at Petrigkow 
to annunnee to king (jasimir, that, af- 
ter the death of Keziger, his son Nor- 
dowlad had u.scetulecl «tlic throne of 
Thi tary, with the unanimous consent 
and concurrence of all the priiices and 
Ulans. Quitting the riymology of the 
word, and leaving the original name 
to the deccrimnatioii of wise, and sci- 
entific men, wc shall confine our pro 
sent researches to the modern establish- 
ment of the Ulans; which, by tlie he‘*t 
accounts, we find to have happemvl in 
1717. 

It is acknowledged bv all writers, 
that the ii Ians are a militia, and nut a 
particular nation or class of people; 
tlieir origin, in this particular, resem- 
bles that of tlie Cuasacks. .When Au- 
gustus II. in 1717 altered the military 
establishments of Poland, he formed 
two regiiuents of Ulans; one consist- 
ing of six hundred men, which had air 
rcud^' existed, and was called the kitig*s 
pulk, and the other' of four hundred 
men, which was given to .the great ge- 
neral of the ^public. 
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Augustus III. oil his accession to 
the throne, took both these regiiiients 
into liis oy n immediate piiy, and after* 
wards augmented the cstiiblishmeiit by 
raising several other pulks or corps of 
this description, ^hc Ulaii^are^mouiit* 
ed on Polish or Tartar horses, and do 

, the same* duty that is allotted to hus* 
ssltI ; with this essential didbrence, that 
they are better armed and accoutred, 
a'nd that their horses excel those of the 
hussars in strength and swiftness, al- 
though they are mostly of the same 
size. The Ulans have frequently dill- 
tinguished themselves on service, parti- 
cularly in Boheinia. 

Their principal weapon is a l^nce fi\e 
feet long, at the end of which hangs a 
silk streamer, that serves to frigliiiii the 
horse of the Ulaifs opponent, by its 

* buttering and nuisc'. Tne lance istfus- 
pended on his riglit side, by means of a 
belt that is worn across the Ulan’s 
shoulders, or by a small leatlier thong 
which goes round Ins right arm, the 

* end of the lance resting in a sort of stay 
that is attached to the stirrup. Before 
the Ulan takes his aim, he plants his 
lance upon his foot, and throws it with 
so much dexterity, tliat be seldom misses 
his object. 

'rhe dress of the Ulan consists of u 
sliort jacket, trowsers or breeches, itiade 
like those of the Turks, which reach to 
the ancle 3Mid button abo' e tlie 

hips. He wcais a belt across his waist. 
']'he upper garment is a sort of Tnrkisli 
robe with small facings, wiiich reaches 
to the calf of the leg; liis hea«l is co- 
\ered v' ilh a Polish cap. The colour of 
tiie streamer whicli is fixed to the end 
of the lance, as well as of that of the 
facini:«, varies according to tke ditfereiit 
piilkMir regiments whicli it is meant to 
(iidtingiii^h. The Ulan is likewise armed 
with a sabre, and a brace of pib^ls 
wbicb bang from his waistbelt. 

As the Ulans consider themselves in 
the light of free and independent gen- 
tlemen, every individual amongst them 
has one servant, if not two, called 
pocztoni/ or pachoit’ksy whose sole busi- 
ness is to attend to their baggage and 
horfips. When the Ulans take the field, 
these servants or batmen fortiua second 
or detached liHie, and fight separately 
from tli^'ir master««. 'I'liey are armed 
with a carbine, which ^weapon is looked 
ppoa with ccciteuipt by their maiiters, 


and they clothe themselves in the best 
manner’ they can. 

The Ulans generally engage the ene- 
my ill small platoons or squads, after 
the manner of the hussars; occasionally 
breaking in the most desultory inaiiiier. 
They rally with the gicatest skill, and 
frequently atVeet to run away, for the 
pill pose of inducing their opponents to 
pursue them loosely; a circumstance 
whieff seldom fails to be fatal .to the 
latter, as the instant the pur.suora have 
quitted their main bmiy, the Ulan 
wheels to tlie wghf about, gets the start 
of him through the activity of his horsif, 
and ^f^btuins that ndvautage, hmid to 
bund, which the oilier possessed whilst 
he acted m close oidcr. 

The instant the Ulans charge an en«- 
mv*» their sen ants or batmen form and 
stand Ml squadrons or plat i^ms, in order 
to ati'ord them, under eircuinstHiices^of 
ivpulse, a temporary shelter behind, and 
to check the enemy. The batmen lie- 
I longing to the*Ulaiis are extremely cle- 
ver in laying ambushes. 

*'riie ^lay of tlie Ulans in time o^peace 
is very moflerate. Poland, befd^e its 
infamous dismemberment and partition 
by Hussia, Prussia, and Austria, kept a 
regular estalilishiiient of four squadrons 
and ten compaiues on foot, il'licse 
troops were annually supplied with a 
thousand rations of bread jind foraj^ 
whicli quant ity was paid them at the 
rate of UT'i lloriiis, Polish inunev, per 
ration. 'J’lie (iraini Dull hy of failiu- 
aiiin subsisted, in the same manner, tif- 
leen other companies of Ulans. The 
other puiks were |>Mid hy the king, 'fbe 
annual pay of the captains was five ra- 
tions, and iliat of the. subalterns two ; 
that i'* 13b0 florins to the former, and 
.)44 florins to the latter. 

In ItTiJ Marshal Sii\e, with I lie ap- 
probation and concurrence* of the 
French court, raised artgimenlofUlaiis, 
which attached to the military e— , 
tablishmeiit of that country. 'Flii^ 
corps ivn>)isied of one thousand men, 
divided into six brigades, each brigade 
composed of one liuiuj^ed and sixt^ 
inJii, eigliry of whom w<iie Ulans, and 
eighty dragoons. So that the icgiineiit 
coii'isied of fi\e hundred Ulans, pro- 
pnl^ so called, armed and arc'outied 
like those in Poland, imii the other five 
liuudred weie drugiirons, wirliuiU l>eiog 
cousiUe/ed us the servants or buUxien of 

the 
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thcUlans; in which iiihtance they dit^ 
ferecl from the* piicholelcb of the Puti&h 
XJlaiis. Thcf'C dragoons wpre paid by 
the king; whereas in Poland each Ulan 

j )iiid his own sorvaiil or batman, who 
ooked to him only for clotiting, arms, 
and subsistence. On the death of Mar- 
shal Saxe, the Ulans^in France were re- 
duced ; and the dragoons only kept up- 
on the establishment. They were con- 
sidcred.as a regiment; being in the first 
instance given to Count de Frise, who 
was a major-general in the service, and 
became their colonel.' Tfiey remained 
dll that footing until the revolution. 

The uniform of the French tj,lans 
consisted of a green coat or cloak, with 
green hreechis, Hungarian half-boots, 
piiichVjeck helmet, with a turhan twist- 
ed round it of liiissian leather; the 
tail or mane of the helmet consisted 
of Jiorse-hair, which was coloured ac- 
cording to the facings of the brigade; 
their arms were a lance nine feet long, 
with a floating streameV at the top, 
tt sabre, and a pistol in the waist-belt. 

Th^ dragoons v>ere clothed like oth^r 
regulatr troops. Their coat was green, 
with cream-coloured facings and scarlet 
iinings; plain brass buttons, an uiguil- 
lette OP tagged point, made of red 
worsted; a tawn-coloured waisU'out, 
edged round with ‘«c;n lot ; leather 
.breeches; Falf-hoots that were laced 
up to the calf of the leg ; pinchbeck 
helmet, with a seal-skin turhan round 
It, and two rov;c*tros ina<lo of jiiiiclibcck; 
the top was adoruod with liorse-hair, 
which hung heliiud. 'Viieir arms rou- 
si*«ted «»f a fusil with a haNoiu t, which 
was always fixed; two pisloU and a 
sabre; the hoise wa^ covered with a 
wolf’s '^kin. The I'laiis loilo Iioi'^eN 
which won* soim what lowtr tliaii iho-c 
of the dragoons, and ^vc^e more active. 
The ilross tif tlic ( ionn.in I 'lini is soniis- 
wiiat ''Miiilar to I ii.it oi the I'li-neli. 

At ilu* coiiuiior.ceinent of vlio French 
Tcvohition, parliciiliii'ly in and 

^ 170;k the rians holongmj; lu iIj^* impe- 
rial arni\ tiuit eiwh’axuiircd to penetrate 
into I'r.mce, wc^ie the terror of«tlie inlia- 
bilanis all alo«‘_ tlir frontier*'. The ^\- 
ccs<cs winch liny coniuiittcd, mid the 
dcsolati.m they ofcasioiu-il, lentieied 
their vcr\ name a -ignal of alarm, 'they 
iieldoin gave (|ii:irter,and tlu \ never i*e- 
ceivcil n. 

t UTlAlA'rUM, a term used in ne- 


goci.ition.s to signify the last condition 
or coftditions upon which propositions, 
that have been mutually exchanged, can 
be liiiallv ratihed. • 

ULTft A M A RINE, outre mer. Ft.) 

From be^ninj' the sea— -foreign. 

Ul'iii.a MARINE, ( outre wier, Fr.) A 
very delicate sky blue powder used in 
the drawingi'of plans, 6cc, 

ULTRAMONTANE, ..derived 'from 
the Latin ultra, beyond, and mons^ 
mniintain.* This term is piincipiiily 
used in relation to Italy and France, 
which are separated by the Alps. Ac- 
cording to I^iley, uUramontanus is a 
name given by tlic ItaliiMis to all people 
who live; beyond the Alps. 

UMBO, the pointed boss or pro- 
minent part ill the centre of a shield or 
buckler. 

L'MBRIERE, the visor of a helmet. 

UMPIRE, (arbitre,¥r.) An arbitra- 
tor, or a power which interferes for the 
ad justment of a dispute or contest. 

I UNARM ED, the state of being w ith- 

out armour or weapons. 

To UNCASl‘% in a military sense, to 
display, to exhibit— As to uncase the 
colours. It is opposed to the word To 
Cane, which signifies to put up — to en- 
close. 

Tu UNCOVER, \yheii troops de- 
ploy, the dlllcreiit leading companies or 
tlnidions,\x. successively uncover those 
in their rear, by niarcl^iug t^it from the 
right or left of the roliiinii. 

IJNCONOITION AJ., at discretion; 
not limited by any terms or stipula- 
tions. 

UxXCONQUERED, not subdued or 
defeated ; in opposition to cunrpieied ui 
defe.iled. 

UNDAUNTED, not appalled by 
fear; valiant. „ 

I’ N DECAGON, a regular polygon 
of ,11 sides or angles. 

UNDFiR. 'l’lii'> preposition is va- 
riously used in military iiiutlcrs, viz. 

liM)£R Arma, (sons armes, Fr.)a bat- 
talion, troop, or coinpuiiy is said to be 
under arms when the men are drawn up 
regularly armed and accoutred, iSfc. 

I UxDcn Command (&oits ordrCy Fr.) 

I in dtibjeciiun to; liable to be ordered 
! to do any particular duty. 

I Unueii Cotcr,(acoitvcA^ a Tahri,Vr.y 
1 Shielded, protected, ^c. See (^'ovr.n. 

I Un ait iiircrior olHcer; 

‘ one in a suboidinate situation. 

UNDER- 
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UN J)ERUANT), (soux main, Fi-.) 
Claiulestinelv; with fradiilent s^rccy, 

A term m)t known in military phraseu- 
logy; orV iinown that ought to be cx- j 
j»iinged. 

To UN DERM f Nr, to^ dip^ cavities | 
under any tiling so that i*inay fid), nr , 
be blr)vvi^ n|) ; tu ex< uvale. 

•7bl^\Di:aMiNr, in a ligi^allvc sense, 1 
to iifjiire by claiuiestiiie intaiis. Tiu* I 
discipline ot* the army may be under- 
mined by secret prartues attd cabals; 
and the inoisc enterpii/ing oliicer may • 
be undermined by the insinuations o>a ' 
cowardly parasite and lep.irier. 

UNDEKMIN I'^Ri n s.ipjn. i, onti who . 
digs Ji mine. 

UNDLSCIRLINRI), not >rt trained 
to regularity or oider: not pei^et,L in 
exercise or inauo’UvieK. 

7b UNFIX, in a military sense, to. 
take otV, as untir hfiijnutt, on whieh tln» , 
soldier disengage^ tlie ha^miet tVoui his j 
piece, and ret urns ii to tl.e scabbard. 
The woril it turn, as we have alreadv 
observed, is sometimes used instead ot , 
iinlix. Hut It IS iiiipro|tcrly used, al- 
though it moi e iinmi diau ly ( orn spftnds 
with the French term remettre, 

UN FOR'riFtKh), not strengthcneil 
nr serurfd hy any walls, bulwarks, or 
fortifications, 

UN I'UllJd-U), a standard or colours, 
when expanded and displayed, is said to 
be niifurletl. ^ 

UNOENS’I.F.MANLIKK,? (mal- il 

ITNOF FICERMK E, J honnete, 'I 

gronsier, Fr.) not like a geiitlennm or .! 
olbcer. Conduct unbecoimiig the cha- | 
meter of either is so called. Oflicors ' 
convicted thereof are to be discharged ' 
from the sei vice. See Articles of liar, j| 
25th Article of the Itjth '•ection. |l 

UNHAUNESSED, disarmed; dl- ; 
vested of ai-mour or weapons. 

UNHOUSED, ilirovvn from the sad- i 
die; dismounted. * ! 

UNIIOSTILE, not inimical, or be- j 
longing to an enemy. < 

UNIFORM, (uni forme, Fr.) this 
word, though in a military sense, it sig- 
nifies the saiiie as regimental, which is 
used l)otli us a substantive and an ad- 
ject^e, may nevertheless be considered 
jn a more exteirsive light. ^ 

Uniform is |ipplied to the different 
sorts of Clothing by wl\ich whole armies 
arc distinguisly^ from one another; 
whereas regiii}ci]tal m&ns properly the 


dres^ ot the comptmciit parts ot some 
national force. I'hus scarlet is the im* 
tumid uniforiu of the British army, as^ 
blue is of the modern French, white of 
the Aiistimn, i»recu of the Russian, 6ic. ’ 
But m each of these m lines them are 
pai'iu'ular ctirps vvhicli are clothed in 
other ct»lom>, aiul whose cluihing is 
matlu ill a ^hape pPeuharto tlieniselven. 
Thou*;h, gc‘uci"dly .'»[U'iik.iug, each has 
ail lAiitoim wiilim n.^elf, yel tins uni- 
form, sliictly loiisideied, is u regimen- 
tal. Thus, the nj,unciit:ds of the 
guards cannot be c.illeil ilif rcgimeii- 
tals of the but scarlet is the iiuS- 

fonii»oi both. In the same manner, 
thoinjh sky blue be the remineotal co- 
lour of tiragooii le'^iiiiciits wlut'h serve 
111 liidi.i, and giecii be that of rillo- 
cotps. vcr iiciilicr the one nor the other 
can he 1 .died the iiniroiin «d’ the British 
army. It wcic to^bc wished, indeed, 
that, like the navy, all the land trobps 
(ould bo clothed alike, and in one co- 
lour. Wiih fcspect to the origin of 
]\liHtiny Uniforms^ we may assert, with 
stum: ilegroi* of conlidtuice, thaj how- 
ever ancient the custom of being fdothed 
in somedislmgutsbed manner is afiowed 
to be, It is impossible to trace their 
first adoption beyond the eleventh cen- 
tury. g 

We should make useless enquiries 
w'ero we to direct oiir attention to thog^ 
|)criods in whii'h the Romans fouglit 
Covered with metal armour, or with 
leather, which vv.is so diessetl and fitted 
to the bod), rliat tbc human shape ap- 
peared in aA its natural formation ; nor 
CO thooc in winch the French, aln]0.st 
naked, or at least vmy lightly clad iu 
thin leather, conquered the ancient 
Gauls. 

Better information will be acquired 
by refer A ng to the crusades which were 
made into Palestine ami (.'oirstantiiio- 
ple by the Europeans. We shall there 
find, that the western iiutioiis, France, 
England, S^c. fir^t adopted the use of‘ 
rich ^anneni'*, which they wore over 
their urmuuis, and adorned theiT^ 
dresses )|'ilh furs from Tartary and 
Rdssia. *• 

We may then fix the origin of colour- 
ed dresses to distin^ish military corns, 
dic. in the eleventh century. The Sa- 
racens generally wore tunics or close 
• garments over their armour. These 
garments were made of plain or striped 

studs. 
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Stuffs, and were adopted liy the Cru- 
saders under the deuofniiiation orf*f)ats 
of arms, Cot I ex tVanucs, Wt; refer our 
readers fur furifier partiGuJ-irs to the 
author of a French work, intitiilecl, 
Traite des marques nationaks,, and to 
page *333, tcjrji, iii. du Dtclionnaire Mk 
titaire; obsen ing, that the uniforms of 
the French annv wire not completely 
settled until the reign of T/)iiis XIV. anil 
that the whole has undergone com.ider- 
ahle alterations since the present revo- 
lulion. The uniform of the British ar- 
my is too well knov/ti rcrpiirc any 

{ tarticiilar detail from us. We must, 
lowever, observe, that from thescreat 
attention which his Royal llighncj? the 
Commander in Chief pays to every spe- 
cies of military system and <)rgani/.atioii, 
we make no doubt, but the great prin- 
ciples of rrronoiny and uniformity in 
dress, will form n<^ inronsidorabit; pait 
of the reform and good order which he 
is gradually efTecting. 

U IS! 1 1*011 ME dts charreiiers (kx vwres,^ 
Fr. uniform of the old Frencli wagon 
corps.^ It consisted of while sark-cloch 
edge^ round with blue worsted, with 
brass buttons, two in front and three 
upon each sleeve. The\ woie a dra- 
goon waieiing cap, with W. upon the 
fron^fold, and a tuft at the end. The 
W and the tult \i\crc made of white 
worsted. 

UNTFOkiVin Y, conlorniity to one 
patreru; reheinhlance of one thing to 
another. In order to preserie. tJii» rs- 
scntial requisite, in the exercise and ma- 
nceuvres of the British fofees, it is ex- 
pressly ordered by his Majesty, that the 
general oHicers appointed to review hi.s 
troops shall pay fiartieuiar attention to 
the performance of every part of the 
regulations issued for the formations, 
field exercise. Sue. and ropors their ob- 
BcrvatioKs thereupon for his Majesty's 
information ; so that the exact iniirbr- 
mit)^ required in all movemeiUb may be 
attained and preserved, and fiis royal iii- 
tciiticins thereby carried into full rlfect. 
Uniformity in dress, be* oi saved 

hqofii 'trsbthitgitf^ infuntrt/ j 

of the Uij^e. • 

By orders issued from the adjntant- 
generafs ofiice, ^i‘K.h May, 1796, ail of- 
ficers, without distir.ctiun, belonging to 
the infantry of ihe line, au dm eted to 
hav’e certain articles,of their dress maJet 
conformable to paxteriis deposited iu 


the office of the comptroller of ar- 
my ^counts in Scotian d-yard, for the 
inspS:tioii of such tradesmen as usually 
furnish those articles. c ^ 

'I’he bat encircled with a crimson and 
gold cord; rosettes or tufts of the same 
brought* to file edge o#thc brims. 

I’he sword blade to be 32 inches long ; 
straight and made to cut and thrust; Jtlie 
shoulder of it at least one inch broad; 
the guard, pommel, and shell to he brass 
and gilt; the gripe of silver twisted wire; 
the knot ci imson and gold in stripes. 

« The gorget to be gill, with the king’s 
cypher and crown over it engraved in the 
center; to be worn wilji a ribband, and 
ro-iOlte or tuft at each end, of the same 
colour As tlie facing of the regimeiu. 
Since^his regulation appeared, officers 
in the British army, and in the militia 
and volunteer establishments, are di-« 
reefed to wesir their sashes on the out- 
side of their ret>imeutals. 

UNION. Tfie king’s or national co- 
lours are called the union. 

UNIV’KRSITV, in a general accep- • 
tation of thowoid, any nursery where 
yottth is iiistiuctcd in languages, arts, 
and sciences. It likewise means the 
whole in general, generality. But in a 
more partial sense it signifies one of the 
two national iuslitutions which have 
been esrablisbcd for the encouragement 
of literature at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Among other pi ivilef^s which belong to 
those royal foundations, tfie vice-chan- 
cellors have a right to know the authority 
by which any armed force enters either 
city ; and every coniniHiiding officer, the 
instant he has uiurched in, should re- 
port to the vice-chaiieellor the nature of 
nis route, ike. In this respect the vice- 
chniicellors of both universities are to 
be lookeif upon as governors of their 
respective cities. * 

To UNSFlllNG, a word of coni- 
nihnd formerly used in the exercise of 
cavalry. ' 

Vnsprhig your carbine. Quit the reins 
of your biidie, tmd take hold of the 
swivel with the left band, placing the 
thumb on the spring, and opening it; 
at the same time take it out of the ring. 

UNTENABLE, not to be held in 
possession ; incapable of being defended. 

UNlTlAlNED, not,, disciplined to 
exercise or maim* uv re. 

UNVANQUlSliEl), not lonquered 
or defeated. * 

tNWALLED, 
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IJNWAJXED. Beiog without walls 
of defence. 

UNWARLIKE. Not fit for or jsed 
to war. I 

UNWEArONED. Not providfit 
with arms of olfcncc. 

VOGUE, F;\#Tlie courte <Jr way 
which a galley or ship inakt'!» when it is 

• rowed forward. 

V^OQUER, Fr, To make way upon 
water either by* menus of sailing or by 
qars. Jc also signities gencrullM to row. 

VOIE, Fr. Way, means, course of 
communication. « 

V^OILE, Fr, A sail. This word is 
frequently used bv the Frencii to sig- 
nify the ship Itsefl*. 

Voii.E guarrle vh a trait quarfe^ Fr. 
A square sail, such as the maiii-sail. 

VoiLE lAtline, VoUc a tiers-point ou 
a orcillc dc Lihrc, Fr. A triuiignlar- 
^liaped sail, such as is used in the Me- 
diterranean. 

* Jet de Voiles, Fr. The complete 
complement of sails for a '«lup. 

, Faire Voi le, Fr, 1 o go to sea. 

VOITURES, Fr, Carshigcs, wa- 
gons, &c. • 

VOL, Fr, Theft. The military re- 
gulations on this head <luviiig the en;- 
isteiice of the French monarchy, v\ere 
extremely rigid and severe. 

Whosoever was cum icted of having 
stolen any of the public stores, was 
sentenced tor be hung or . strangled ; 
and if auy soldier tvas discovered to 
have robbed his comrade, either of his 
necessaries, bread, or subsistence mo- 
ney, he was con<Jemncd to death, or to 
the gallies for life. So nice, Indeed, 
were tlie French with respect to the 
honesty of the soldiery in general, tliat 
the slightest deviation from it rendered 
«ui individual incapable of ever Serving 
again. 

VO^E, Fr, The vacant cylinder 
of a cannon, which may he comidered 
to reach from the truuiiious to the 
mouth. 

VoLBE €t cu/as^ (Tune Fr, 

This term signifies tlie same as tite et 
queue {Tune piece. The mouth, or head, 
and the :iieecl) of a piece of ordnance. 

VoL L V .. Fr. Also signifies a caimon** 
shot, tuiTirerune FWee, 'tofire a can- 
non-shot. * 

^ VoI.EE, Fr, S^e SOMEETTE. 

VOLET, Fr, A shutter. It Uke* 
yulsfi means a small sea-compuss. 
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VOLLEY. The discliaigmg of a 
great imiuber of fire-arms at the same 
time. 

VOLONES. In a general accepta- 
tion of the term, Vohnes signified vo- 
lunteers among the ancient Homans* 
This word was also particularly applied 
to those slaves who volunteered their 
services after the baftlc of Caume, and 
oil which account they became Ruinaa 
Citiveie*. • 

VOLONTAIRES,iV, Sec Volun> 

TEEUS, 

VOJX)Nll , fr. 'Will, &c. It like- 
wise signifies readiness to do any thing* * 
OJficierf soldat de honne Volant e. An 
qiUcerf a soldier that is ready to do any 
sort of duty. 

Dernieres VoLONTis, Fr. The last 
will and testament of a man. 

VOLT, (Volte.f Fr.) In horseman- 
ship a bounding luni. It is derived 
from the Italian word Volta; and ac^ 
cording to tbe Farrier’s Uictioimry is a 
r^urid or a circular tread ; a gait of 
two treads nuirle by a horse going side- ' 
ways round a center; so that these ^wro 
treads make paiallel trucks; the igie 
which is made by the* fore feet larger, 
and the other by the hinder feet smaller; 
tbe shoulders beating outwards, and the 
cruune approurhiiig towards the center. 

Mvltre un cheral sur In Voltes, Ft, 
To make a horse turn round, jor per- 
form the volts, 'fhey likew'isc say in 
the manl’ge, Duai-voltc, half-turn or 
volt. 

Volte, Fr, In fencing, a sudden 
inoycmenl or lunp, which is made to 
avoid the llirpst of an aniugunist. 

VoLfi;/«cc, Fr. Rightabout. 

Faire VoL'i e-J'ace^ Fr. To come to 
the right about. It is chiefly applica- 
ble to a cavalry movement ; and some- 
times generally n^».d to express any 
species f>f faciiig about, viz. Les enue^ 
j mis^fuirait jusqu'd un certain endroitp 
I o(i tls Jirent Volte-face; the enemy fled . 
to a certain ll^poi, wliere ih^y faced 
about. 

Volte, it also used as a sea phrase 
among the Fieiich to e^^rcss the track 
which fa vessel sails; the dif- 

ferent movemeiita and tacks ttiata ship 
makeo in preparing for ^tion. 

VOLTER, Fr, In fencing, to volt ; 
to chan^ ground in order to avoid > the 
tlmist of an antagonist. 

6 H VOJL- 
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VOLTIOKR, Fr, To float ; tostieam 
out; to hover about; Im cavalerie vol- 
tigc auUmr da caum ; the cavalry hovers 
about the cjinp. It also means, in the 
nmui'<;e, to vide a wooden horse for like 
purpose of sirr]uiring a good seat. 

VOLUNI'KKR. In a general ac- 
ceptation of the wprd, any one who en- 
ters into the service of liis own accord. 
Tile bignifleation of it i^ mine or toss 
extensive, according to the conVliiions 
on i\h:ch a man voluntarily engages to 
bear ariiis. 

^ VoLL'\iEErs,nrb also bodies of men 
w'ho .issctiiblc in time of wsir to defend 
their respective disrricts, and fips ge- 
nerally without pay. 

7n V'ni.uN'iELii. To engage in any 
affair of one's own accord. Dfliccrs and 
soldit rs often volunteer their services 
on the most dedf>erute occ.asions; soine- 
•jtinics specifically, and sometimes gene- 
rally. llcncc to volunteer for any par- 
ticular entcipri/e, or to volunlter for 
general service. Jn seflne instances s(^- 
diers volunteer for a liniiied period, 
an#* within certain boundaries. Ol* tliin 
description were the drafts from the 
militia in 1700, who volunteered to 
serve in Kurope only. It is not our 
Iku.siness to enter into the impolicy of 
this ineasun?; the inconvenient ir*, which 
have already urisen from it, and ihe 
. enormous addition to the hatf-piiy 
siitliciently condemn it. ^^’e are cm*- 
taiikly advocates for a limited period of 
oi]li*)tLiient, but decidedly repugnant to 
limited service. A real soldier knou> 
no boundary to lus ex^tion^ when the 
interest of his country requires an ex- 
tension of them. * 

The volunteers that approach nearer 
to the regulai* establishmeiit of a mili- 
tia corps than any others, are the St. 
George’s, I lanover-sqnart^. 

'Hie adjutant has u certain allowance, 
and the serjeanrs and corporals receive 
■ subsistence throughout he year: the 
jjrivates when they go out for exercise, 
».r when they mount guiij|(l. The se- 
veral weekly rates, exclusive of the ad- 
jutant, aje as^/ollow, aci'Xirding to the 
diflerentfranks. 1. t. d. 


Drum-major 110 

Drummersf^och 0 7 0 

Drill-serjeant 0 4 0 

9etjeant 0*^ 3 o 

Corporal 0 3 *0 
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Private for a whole day 0 3 0 

3 tto for haU-a day 0 2 0 
rmnting guard 0,2 <> 

There are three armour-A ^ 
ers, who receive each, per Co 18 0 
week , ^ • ) 

When the serjeant^and corporals at- 
tenil for a whole day, they receive one 
Ahilling each ; but they do not get any 
tiling when tliey go out foy halfaday only. 
With lespcet to the 'volunteer sys- 
tem, ol^ v\huh so much has been 
written, and eouceniing which so ma- 
My contradictory opinions have been 
hazarded by individuals, both in and 
out of parliament; \vp cannot conceive 
how, this erh leal juncture, any dif- 
it :vnce should exist on the ground of 
national utility. That there arc de- 
fects in its orgaiiiziitioi) no man will 
pi^tend to deny ; but that the root of 
its esiablislnnent, and its staminal 
brandies, may be converted into a 
state-engine of defence, the most pre- 
judiced iff its opposers, and we arc 
sorry to add of its technical scoftVrs 
and rcviler% must acknowledge. When 
itic enemy was on the frontiers of 
France, and a victorious, (because an 
imposing army from established fame,) 
was ready to storm the gates of lii i- 
capital, no luomher of the French con- 
vention, no regular old ofliccr, or up- 
start hero of the line, attempted tc 3 
weaken the cncr;jies of the country, 
by throwing a damp u|^>n the public 
spirit of the nation. All were invited 
to join the threatened standard of their 
mother country; all were respected 
alike, and when uncommon genius 
wa» elicited by uiicoininon 'circum- 
stances and events, extraordinary sta- 
tions were allotted to it. Tlioiigti La 
Fayette harl distitiguislir-d himself, as a 
M giklur otlieer, against the bravest trdops 
that ever cross^ the Atlantic, he had 
too much good sense, and (ihougli not 
the best politician in the world) too 
much discernment not to see, that the 
aggregate of a nation is never to be 
dospj»€d. Every part has its little or- 
bit; uiid if it be permitted to move so 
as not to jar or come in contact with 
larger Ixjilies, it will always contribute 
to tiiat general ‘harmony, wff^ch con- 
stitutes good order. ^ It is, a solecism in 
state, and a most fatal error in luilir 
tary goveromeiit, to causb any man to 
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feel little within himself^ whose assist- 
ance in person or iiiind> may be#use» 
i‘ul to ooi^munity; but it is more than 
a solecism, Aid worse than an crror^ to 
depreciate a whole body of men. With | 
reganl to indivic^als, it will certainly I 
not be denied, that in the dispensations ! 
. of Pro vid Alee, and in the immense va- 1 
riety of the ^ifts of nature,%nany may | 
be found, who, without having been { 
born jn the womb of grandeur, or 
brought up in the lap of opulence, are 
equal to the first employments of a 
state. History can furnish us with in- 
numerable instances of this sort; and 
the annals of ofir own times suihei- 
ently prove the justness of this»obser- 
vation. How, therefore, any man of 
this Island, whose great boast is equa- 
lity of right, and whose pride is the 
Wistocracy of talents! — could desctiid 
to invidious comparisons, or degrading 
animadversions before the grave senate 
of such a nation; or how any officer, of' 
common sense, could be prejudiced 
si^ainst an active and meritorious indi- 
vidual, because he had not*bi>eri in t^^e 
line, is a circumstance in our opiuioii, 
which deserves the severest censure. 
This gentleman did not probably re- 
collect, that some of the best generals 
ill Europe, and, indeed, some of the 
bravest warriors on record, have is- 
sued out of the aggregate of a iiutioii, 
and, not uiifr<^ueiidy, out of bodies of 
volunteers. 

To be perfectly in point, we refer 
him to ilic history of Oenend Cham- 
pioiiet. I'liis man was originally acom- 
inun squllioif, and afterwards cook at 
the rirc$ <Ie la Charitij a religious or- 
der whose tune was devoted to die care 
.of the sick at the hospital in tl}^ isle of 
ii4ee. \ et he became an officer of ex- 
jienciice, was comniaiider in chief of 
tlie army of Naples, and gained a coiu^ 
plete victoiy over the celebrated Gene- 
ral Mack. 

VOU('HETl, (P/rre justificative; 
preure; reccttefFc.) A written docuiueiit 
or proof upon which any jiccount or 
charge is established* 

lie^imc u tal-V oven r rs. Par ticul ar 
docunif^its which are signed by regi- 
tneiital c<dotiels, paymasters, adji^tants, 
quarter-masters, f&c. fur pay and aU 
Mowanccs, &c. 

VOUGE, Fr. A sort of hedging bill. 
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ft likewise signifies an axe, which ^ the 
ancient bownien of France had fixed 
to their halberts. It is also called a 
Imnrers staff. 

VOULGUE, Fn A sort of javelin 
which was formerly used in hunting 
*t}ie wild-boar. See Guisarmieks. 

VOUSSOIR or V^ussure, Fr. The 
bending of a vault. 

V'OJTtE, Fr. A vault; an arch. 

VouT£ d dot d*&ne, Fn 4 %harp 
raised vault. 

VouTE en oHse fie panicTf Fr. A 
flat arched vault. * , 

VouTER, Fr. To arch over. The 
Frcnq)? also use this word figuratively 
as: Se vouter, to stf>op witli age. 

V^OYAGE sur M«t, Fr. A sea 
t’oy^c. The French Call a voyage to 
the East Indies, Un voyage delongcours^ 

UP. An adverb fi^uentiy used in 
military phraseology, •viz. • 

To cut v'p, the same as cut down, 
in a military setose. Sec Cut. 

• To draw up. To put in regular ar- 
ray* as to draw up a regiment. 

Up. Ill a slate of insurrection, ready 
tf> oppose. This term is also figura- 
tively used.— As, my soul is up in arms. 

Adequately to. Hence, up 
to the circumstances of tlie times. The 
French say, d ia ftauteur des ciejon- 
ttauccH. Ifp to every thing, A trite, 
and indeed a vulgar phnase, udiich iuii^ 
plies, that a person is adequate to and 
ready for every project or undertaking, 
ft is generally used m a bad sense. 
The French say, paiiiciilarly w'itli re- 
spect to play, &c. U a fait letquatre 
coups, 

Jo COME UP WITH. {Attcindre^ Fr.J A 
term used, in the liritish service, when 
an army or dctuclnnent is in pursuit of 
an enemy, and gets near eiiougli to har- 
rass and atfack him. 

Up! Exhorting, exciting, or rOusing 
to anion. 

Tliu**, Drjgieri says: 

Up ! up, for honours Stike; twelve le- 
gions ^vnit \ on, 

And long to call you chief. 

IlEADS-upsC £« tide ArtwfPjJF'r.) A term 
used At the drill, by which rscruits and 
soldiers are cautioned to take an erect 
and soldier-like, posturt, without oou- 
strainr.. 

Up. (Deboutf Fr.) Rise, a word 
off command in the French service 
6 II 2 , wbeii 
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when trot>ps are in the presence of the 
COhsecintefl host. 

UlUiANICl. From Urbaincu^, be- 
longing; to a city. A body of. armed 
men, aitiountiog to six thousand eflPec- 
tJves, which was formed by the 
pcror Augustus for the defence and in- 
terniil tranquillity /if Rome : This body 
was divided into four cohorts, which 
were quartered in a particular jpart of 
the dity called Coiira Vrhana, 

VRILI.,E, Fr, A wimble. 

yiULLER, Fr., Among fireworkers, 
t to rise in a spiral mannlr, as sky-rockets 
do. 

CJSAllIT, iwd.Thc name of a month ; 
which partly corresponds with June;' it 
follows Jetfi. 

To USE, To employ to any parti- 
cular purpose; to bring into action; as 
he nsed his choicest troops on tliat de- 
^:isive day. * 

USTENSTLFiS, Fr. The necessary 
articles which a soldicf who is quarter- * 
ed or billeted at an inn, ^c. has a right 
to be supplied with, 

J/.STENSii.rs de Maf^azins, Fr. Uiider 
• thfe word arc comprclicnded all the va- 
rious tools, implements, &c« which arc 
required in military magni^ines and 
store-lioases. 

i I:^s^ T,ry (i'un rmxsrau^ Fr. ' Every 
thing which is iieccssaiy in the naviga- 
’• lion of a sliip. 

UsTE.NsiM's de Cafw/ty Fr. Every 
thing which is required to lojul and un- 
load a piece of ordnance, m/. the ram- i 
iner, spunge, piiniing horn, wedges, &c. 

Tq t SUJU*. (Usurper, ]*>.) To seize 
upon by violence, or ^tratag^ll 1 . 

a PEn , {ihurputcnr,) Fr. A iiy ,jier- i 
sou is socidled, who by force or strata- ! 
gem, gets possession of a power or nu- i 
tbority to which he is not legally en- j 
titled. * ; 

USURY, (t/swrf, Fr.) Excessive into- i 
rest for money lent. From the Latin ! 
Vsura. No class of in|li\iduals, per- \ 
haps, (if we except tliat of gamblers) 
arc so ohen driven to the .necessity of 
applying to this ruinous source of ac- 
comnHMia^on, as uiilitary men; espe- 
cially thocc of the profession, wHo have 
been placed unon the hulf-puy list of 
Great Britain ^iid Ireland. * The dan- 
ger, which attends every species of j 
usurious contract, is rendered less, and 
the practice consequently more fre- 
quent, in proportion to tfie nice sensei. 


of honour that is attached to a military 
chaiacterl It is not, however, Jess cri- 
minal, particularly with re^j^rd to the 
lialf-pay; and we shoulif Be deficient 
in oUr duty to the army at large— -for 
a^homoloius'we writ^p-did we omit to 
warn them against the insidious aid of 
discount, and of temporary bans. Nor, 
do we scrbple to say, (liowever sacred 
the word of an officer must at all times 
be held^that a deviation from under 
circumstances ofepalpable extortion, is 
not dishonourable. Perhaps it might 
*not be wholly useless were the legisla- 
ture so far to interfere, as to express in 
the mutiny bill, not only the nullity of 
all peeuniury engagements, beyond the 
bonn fide interest of the law, between 
officers and money-lenders; but also to 
make it criminal in t^e latter to injure 
the king’s service by inveigling tlit 
former into promissory notes, &c. With 
regard to usury in general, it is defined 
to bean unlawful profit which a person 
makes of his money; in which sense 
usury is forbidden by the civil and ec- 
qlesiasticalj and even by the law of na- 
ture. For the information of those gen- 
Ucv/ien who are in the habits of accom- 
modating officers, it may not irrele- 
vant to state, that by stat. 12 Ann, c. 
Id, which is called the statute against 
Excci$ive Usury y it is ordained, that no 
person shall take for the loan of any 
money, or other thing, gbove the value 
of five pounds for the forbearance of 
one hundred pounds for ay eat*; and so 
in proportion for a greater or lesser 
sum : and it is declar^, that all bonds, 
contracts, and assurances, mqde for 
payment of any principal sum to be lent 
On usury, above that rate, shall be void: 
and ths*t whosoever shall- take, accept, 
or receive, by way of corrupt bargpiu, 
loan, &C. a greater interest than 6 per 
cent, shall forfeit treble the value of 
the nioBey lent, provided the informa- 
tion i.s laid within the space of one 
year, for the borrower or informer, and 
of two years lor the king; and also tlmt 
scnveiiers^ solicitors, and drivers of bar- 
gains, shall not take or receive above 
five sliiltings for the procuring of 
the loan of one hundred poynds for 
one year, on pain of forfeiting twenty 
pounds. 1 

III an action brought for Usury, thh 
statute inad^ aggiust it must be plead- 
. edi 
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€d ; and in pleading an usurious con* tt^h Commissary, to which useful trea* 
tract, as a bar to an action, the #holc tisc we refer tlie military reader for m 
matter is to be sec forth specially, bo- specitic description of held ovens, &c* 
cause it nesP within the party’s own pri- and held bakery, page Id, &c, 
vity; yet on an mformation oti the double iiwn ovens, 11 feet loi^ 

statute for makj|ig such con tract, it is 0 feet diameter, and 9 feet high ; 98 
sufHcient to mention the cfirrupt bar- troughs and their covers, Id feet long^ 

f ain getieially ; because matters of this 3 fec^ wide^ and - Sdeet deep, to ktiead 
ind are supposed to Ije jjlivily trails- the dough, 
acted; and such infonnation may be liij^arge canvas tents (having double 
brougjit by a stranger. 1 Hawk. F. C. coverings) 32 feet long, and 12^ foet 
248. Sec Or don also Bent ham, wide, to iiiuke the bread in. 

It will likewise be reiLiembercd, that 4 ditto, to cool fyid deposit the bread 
upon an iiiformutiuii on the statute' ki^ * * • 

against Usury, he that borrows the 2 jitto, to deposit the meal and 
money may be a witness, after he has emply sacks in. 
paid the same. • 200 boards, 8 feet long, and feet 

UTENSILS. In a military sense, wide, to carry tlic bread to the oven 
are necessaries due to every soldiift', and ant^ back when baked ; 24 small scales 
to be furnished by his host, whei'e be to weigh tlie doi(gh, with weights from 
^is in quarters, viz. lied with sheeH, a half an ouuce toOlb; 24 small lamps 
pot, a glass or cup to drink out of, a dor night work; 21 Irnall hatchets; N4 
dish, a place at the fire, and a candle, scfdpcrs, to scrape the dough from the 
lAee Bitleling, troughs; 12 copper kettles, containiiis 

Ujensils, Sfc. directed to be provided '^cli from 10 to 12 paiU of water; 12 
for the use (f regimentaj hospitals, trqvets for ditto ; 12 barrels with lian- 
In page 10, of the Keguiatioiis /or Idles, to carry water, containing tech 
the Sick, it is stated, that each hospi- from 6 to 7 pails. * 

tu) ought to be luruished with a slipper 12 pails, to draw water; 24 yokes 
bath, or batliing tub, two water-buckets, and hooks, to carry the barrels by hand ; 
one dozen of Osnaburgh towels, one ! ^4 iron pele?, tu shove and draw the 
dozen of flannel cloths, half a dozen | bread frorii the ovens; 24 iron pTtch- 
of large sponges, combs, razors, and j forks, to tnrii and move the firewood 
soap; two large kettles, capable of j and coals in the ovens; 24 spare bandlevf*^ 
making soupTur 3§ men, two large tea ! 14 feet long, for the poles and pitch- 
kettles, two Targe tea-pots, two sauce- | forks; 21 rakes, with handles of the 
pans, 40 tin cans of one pint each, 40 I same Icngib, to clear away i he coals and 
spoons, one dozen of knives and forks, j cinders froin^he ovens; 4 large scales 
two close-stools, two bed-pans, and two ! to weigh the ^ucksaoci barrels of meal, 
urinajs. and capable of weighing 500lb.; 4 tii- 

A regiment, consisting of 10(X) men, angles for the said scales ; to each must 
and provided with three medical per- be added 6001 b. of weights, 9 of lOOlb. 
sons, ought to be furnislied with hospi- each, 2 of 6011). eacti, and downw'arda 
tgl necessaries and utensils for at least to hall' a goiuid. 

40 patients. It should be provided with UTEK. A blailder to swim with, 
40cottoiinight-caps„40 sets of bedding, Tiiis machine is mentioned in Caesar’s 
in the proportion of four for every hun- Commentaries, and was fref|ucntly ust^t 
dred men; eacli set consisting of one by the Ronmns in crossing rivers, &c.* 
poiUnase, one straw mattress, one bol- VUE, ¥r. '^igbt; view; prosjiect; 
ster, three elieets, two blankets, and look, &c» Tiie French saj^, hc$ ar- 
one rug. . vmi sont en vue. The aniites are in 

For regiments of smaller number, tb^ sight of oile another. Citmper tn vm 
quantity of hospital necessaries will of ie lennemi To encamp in*sight of the 
course be prop^^rtionally leduced. enemy. Marcher d vue de payt. To 

BaHery UtsksiliS. l^e tollowing march by guess, or vffthouc any parli- 
list of bakei^ ittensils, being tlie pro- cular direction to move b\\ 
portion ref^uisite for an army of 36,000 A vu£, Fr. Visibly, 
men, has been extracte4 from the Bri* * Vce de ivate longueur $t de loutp 

> hauieur, 
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hauteur, Fr. When you stand directly 
opposite the center of a plan or build- 
ing, the aspect is tailed Kac de front, 
H front view ; when nlaciul on one of 
the sides, it is called Vue de ctde, a side 
?ie\v; when the building is seen from 
one ot' its corners, the aspect is angular. 

VUliJANO, (Vulcan, Fr.) a burn- 
ing mountain which throws forth 


flames, smoke, and ashes; such as 
Moiflit Vesuvius, Mount Af'tna. 

VULNEUABLE, susceptive of 
wounds; liable to extcrnul^njuries; ca- 
pable of being taken; as, the town is ex- 
tremelywylaemble in ^ch a quarter. It 
is also applied to military dispositions, 
viz. the arfiny was vulnerable in the cen- 
-ter or on the left wing. 
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TT^AT), (Bourre, Fr.) in gunnery, a 
siibstmice made of Imy or straw, 
and sometimes of (ow rolled up tight hi 
a^all. It serves to be put into a ^un 
tiher the powder, and ruiuined luimivto 
pre^'ciit the powder frorp being scatter- 
ed, which would have no cft'cct if Icft^' 
unconfmed. , 

y£\D^haok, a strong iron screw, like 
those that serve for flrawing corks, 
intnmtod upon a woodcMi handle, to 
draw out the wiuN, or any part of car- 
tridges, \riiich ofn ii remain hi guns, 
and vvlieii accumulated stop ii[> the 
vent. 

" ■ ‘WAiw/hY/, a hollow form of wood to 
mak^ the wads of « proper si>o. 

WAD A or WADADAUY, l^uL a 
farm of a district. 

WADARIJNDV, Imi stated pe- 
riods or dates, on which money is to 
be paid. 

WADADAU, hid. a govermuciit 
odicer, who Is responsible for the rents 
of avcinimhiry. 

WADDINli, hav or stivw, or any 
other /oroge, generally can it’d along 
with the guns to be made into wad'*. 

Erpcrhnnds relatiee to the effects f 
WADDtNO- 'the quantity Gt* powder re- 
t|uisite to raise a shell weighing *^ialb. 
clear of the \nnrtar and l)cd •ivns found 
to be 4 07. ^ dr. widunit unv wadding; 
but with the help of n Utfle wnijiliiig;, 
rammed oi^cr the powder, ,i oz, 1 dr. 
were suflioieii:. powder requisite, 

to raise u shell w eighing 1061b. clear of 
the mtirt.er and berl, was found be 
S oz. 6 dr. wicluiut any wailding; but 
with wadding^ properly rammed over 


the p8wdcr, 2 oz. were found to be suf- 
ficient. 

To raise a shell of 16 lb. 4 dr. were* 
sudicient without wadding, and only 
3 dr. with wadding. 

And to raise a shell of 8 lb. 2 dr. were 
enough without wadding, and 1 dr. two-^ 
thirds with yadding* 

•From the above experiments it may 
be observed, that the judicious ramming 
of a little wadding over the powder, 
adtl» about J part of the whole ertect. 

WAGON, 111 the army, {Chariot, Fr.) 
is a four-wheel carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and for suiulrv uses, 

J m/Hunit ion-W AGO n , ( Chariot (Tar- 
fificrie, Fr.) a carriffgo iiwde for trails- 
|jorting all kinds of st,4»res, as also to 
carry bread, it being lined round in the 
iiisitl6 with basket-work. 

W looN-'/Vnm, the w'agons, carts, 
Ac. time are provided for the use of an 
anriy arc so called. In page 25, of the 
British Cuininissiiry we liiid the follow- 
ing obsefvatioiis concerning this neces- 
sary establishment. “ The great qu- 
ciiio in the hands of the commissariat, 
cm which the movements of an army 
depend, is a pro[)€r establishment of 
wagons. In all wars where a Britisli 
army has taken the field, great abuses 
have imfortunatcly prevailed in this de- 
pmrtmcut, and it even now remains a 
problem, whether government ought to 
purchase wagons and horses, and form 
temporary estuhlishmeiits, or qrhether 
the avmy should' be provided with a ' 
train by contractors? * 

In the seven years war, tli^re was a ^e- 
ueral contractor for the wagpii train, 

• aud 
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ai)d his contr^t was kept up until the j 
very year Ijefoie the peace, wliei| gci- 
veniiiient bought the train of him. In 
the AnieiAcvi war, wagons were cmi- 1 
sidcred almost as u privilege by the de- j 
purtinciits to which they peie ajtached, 
until tlui arrival ilic geiuieniun (we 
presume giook last sent theie 1 

* as coniinissiiry j;rnua',, wl\^ found it] 
necessary to malvc great i\f irnib in that 1 
Ijranch of the lerMco. The same gen- 
ilcnKiir, when he went out n^tlie eon- 
tineut with the late ariny, (vi/. in 17!UJ) 
made use of the wagons of dilfcreii? 
contractors: but in the boginniiu: of. 
1704, an expeyiuent was nuide by 
rui.'ting a corps catled the* corps o^f royal 
wagoners, and purchasing wagon:»Hnd 
horses. Of this corps little iieyil be 
said, us its iniserable state iK-eaiue pro- 
^vcrhial in the army: it faihd c<^n- . 
pletely in every part ; and on many oc- 
casions, the service sulftred very mate- 
rially in consequence. 

The idea of this corps wa? probably 
Inkeii from the line well-regulated esta- 
blishment of Ansti inn wagiins. This is a 
standing cstublishinent kept up in peafe 
and war, having ollicers and men trained 
to the service, and a system iinpro\ed 
and perfected thr<»iigh a succession of 
years. 'J'hc ingenious author very pro- 
perly remarks, that such an rstablihli* 
luent is necessary to Austria un ac- 
count of its large military force*, which 
is constantly k^pt up ; but that it is ut- 
terly impossible for Great Ihitnin to 
procure a similar one upon tlie spur ^ 
the moment, ilc further remarks, witli i 
great justness, that the excellent rondb 
of England, also render it dithcult to 
find English drivers capable of acting 
in foreign countries in the same capa- 
city; the carriages in those countries 
being constructed purposely for the 
roads, and both ditTerent from any 
tiling seen liere. 

Bad, therefore, as were the contract 
w'agons in the campaign of 1794, they 
certainly did far better service than the 
royal corps of wagoners. 

Accordingly the royal train was sold, 
and every purchaser of not less than 50 
wagons was admitted to the advantages 
of a contract for all the wagons he pur- 
chased; he was insured the duration of 
his contract for tnree months, and was 
onl y to deposit one-third of the cost, al- 
lowing the remainder to be paid out of 


his curninus. The form of the contmefe^ 
aud ihe p:i\ of the wagons were pi*e-< 
vioubiy llxeii, ami by tliis mode a iiwjst 
advaiuagcous bide was procured, while 
a new set of contractors were intro* 
duerd, with the mlditional advantage of 
obliging old contractors to reduce their 
prices, and to come under the sasnis terms. 

The space of ground occupted by a 
leapon uith four horses^ is about 10 
pacc^? a mile will, tlicrcibre, hokl 117 
wagourt; but ulluv\ing a bhort«di>rance 
between each wagon in iravellins, a Htiile 
may be F:iid to tonf.iin about 100 wag- 
gons. Al'agou'', in convoy, may travel* 
from ^no to two inihs per hour, ac« 
coiiiiiii: to the roadb and other circiiiti* 
stance A grt at object in convoys is to 
picserve ihehorscbas mncli as possible 
front fiitigue. h’or this purpose, if the 
convoy ‘amounts to nuuiy hundred wag- 
gons, ilicy must be •livided into div|- 
sionbof not mote than .500 each. >Shoula 
It consist of thoubJinils, it will be ad- 
visable to divide them into grand divi- 
sions, and then again into subdivisions 
of ,500 caili; by thin means, and^tlie 
I time of departure being calculated by 
I the ft>)iowing rules, each division may 
I remain at rest, til) just before its time 
of iTiovoincnt ; and whicli will prevent 
the noiTssity of the latter part of a large 
eonvciv being harras>ed for a consider- 
.ible iniie before its turn to mqve. . 

l?u!e J. Tn find the time in which am 
number of u'upum may he driven ojt: 

I ho number of w'ligons hy 100, 
and multiply by the time of travelling 
one mile. * 

I llulc To find the time in which my 
number uf zeugous will drive over any 
\ number of mi Us : To the time they take 
in driving o(f, add the time any one of 
the wagons takes Co travel the dis- 
tance. ^ 

The dilTerent div isions of the cbnvoy 
should be numbered, and oblijged each 
day to change the oi der of their roarcb* 
ing. * 

WAGONER, (Charreticrj Fr.) one 
who drives a wagon. 

Corps o/‘VV>G03« ERS, or RoualW acov 
Cof'pit' (Corps de Charretiers^Yr.'S a body 
of men originally employed in the com- 
missariate. It now torjis a part of the 
regular army. 

WAINROPE, the large cord with 
which the load is tied on Uie wagon. 

WAIT, 
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WAIT, to lie ill wait; to ky wait. 

SeeAMHu^ii. 

In WAi riNG. Tills term is uficrl, 
ill the Biitib'i service, to mark out the 
pernon whose turn is next for duty ; as 
odicer in waiting. 

Field Officer in VVatting, a monthly 
duty taken by the held oUicers of the 
three regirneiits of*Foot Guards, who 
attend his luaiost^ on Court days, to 
present tfic detail of this corji?., and 
receive l>he parole or otlu tt ordei\s from 
him personally, which are aict/rwiirds 
given to the guards bi orders. I'he 
*tield olHcer in waiting commands all 
the troops ou duty, and has the«iinmr^ 
diatecHre of his AliyestyV p..‘r&»n*with- 
oet doors, us the gold $tick bus of it 
while in Court. The latter alswi rc- 
Ceiven the imrohi from llie King. • 

WAKANAGUK, Ind. a writer of 

(jccuiTcnci's. • 

To VVAIi<, C^e prmepfr^ Fr.', ge- 
nerally spenlving, to move with the or- 
dinary pace of inun; it is likow ise sai 
with respeet to hofios. When too 
term is upplit d to (hr hitter, it is oorn- 
ino^y used in no a* live ''ensr; ns to 
walk o hoFPr, putnnmr nt> cficvHli Kr. 

Wai.k nhmt! a niiliiary term Ubcd 
bv liritihli olUerrs \v»um they apiiroarh 
a sentry, and tliink proiK^r to U4Ve the 
ceremony of l/omg irstrd to. 

. WAL^, u series of brick, sroot\ or 
other inatcriuLs carried upwanN, and 
cetnenteii widi mo;tar. When ub« it in 
the plural riuinber. wail signiiies furti- 
&Xir.n>ii; works built tor dcfeiure. 

CAinese Wmj, or ihl* great wall in 
Chinn, n wu!l of immense extent, whhdi 
the Chinese huiic to secure their conn- 
try from the incursions of their neigh- 
bours, blit which was not lonnd suf- 
ficiently strong to keep out the Tartars. 
This wail, which has lasted one tiiou- 
5.aitd fiinehuntliTd and thirty odd years, 
k still in good coiiriition: it oonipre- 
hends, in circvnnfeuuce, five lumihed 
leagues; runs over inountains, down 
into vuliies and steep descotus, and is, 
almost ill every part, more tTiaii ‘20 feet 
ht breadth, uiui UO in heigjit. 

T 0 be d%iveii /i/ the Walj., (Eire «e- 
ttfiff Fr.) a figurative term, signifying 
to so prcssif k that you cun neither 
advance nor letreut. 

Walls qf a Tent or Marqtlee^ that 
part of the canvas^ which is attachedkto 


itie fly or top by, means of hooks sfiid 
€y6S|and which is fixed to the earth 
with wooden pegs. These walls should 
lie frequent Iv lowered in o^le# to admit 
fresh air. When there is an hospirul 
tenr, this precaution is indispeiisiblc^ 
if the wentfSer will peiiuit. 

WAI.LKT. See Havcusack, Knap- 
sack. ^ * 

WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon,) 
the same as what we a hundred, 
and mote especially useil in thc<4iortli- 
ern counties beyoiiil the Trent. There 
bave been several conjectures as to the 
oiigiival t)f the word; one of which is, 
"that anciently musters were made of 
the armour and weapcTns of the inhabi- 
tants of every hundred; and from 
thos^ that could not find siilhcicnt 
pledge:^ of their good alajating, . their 
weapons were taken away; whence i(^ 
is &id u'opentoke is derived. Spenter 
says it wa^ so named, of touching the 
weapon or !>pnar of their alderman, and 
swearing to follow him faithfully, imd 
servf* thuir prince truly. 

W4H> tv contest or dilTcrence be^ 
tvfccn primes, states, or large bodies 
of peoj>lc, which, not being determina- 
ble by the* ordinary measures of justice 
and eVpiity, is retVrred pi the decision 
of the sword, iVc, 

It is that important event, for which 
all milirarv odacation is designed to pre- 
pare the soldier. It is for this that in 
peace, he receives *tlie kdulgence of u 
subsistence from society; and for this 
is gratefully bound tp secure the re- 
pose of that society fcom thp outrage 
of an enemy, and to guard its posses- 
sions from .the devastations -ot* in- 
vaders. 

Although it would be as needless ns 
it is impossible tp shew, how often thi&' 
urt of ilie soldier has accomplished «he 
design of its institution, we shall, how- 
•fevci\ distinguish those -wars which are 
remarkable for liavip)^ obtained the 
blessings of peace to tins kingdom sinpe 
the 

War with Scotland, 1068. 

T% •K 5 ditto, 1113. 

Peace with ,^^3 

War with France, 1116. 

PAg/*0 tvifh 5^^^ 1118. f 

Peace With ^5coUaiid, 1130 

War with France, Hl61. 

Peace with ditto, 1186. « 

r War 
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War again with France, with bucce&s, 
1191. I 

JWe withilltto, 1195.* j 

f renewed, 1215. j 

ended, 1216 j 

with Fr:iiic< , 1221 

Civil wiir -J 

Civil war , • I 

emletJ, 12l)7. ^ 
with Frunze, 1291. 
tvilli >Srothiiid, 1206. 

*, ^ 5 "ilh Fram e, *1200. 

Ovitii Scotlaiifl, 1:1211. 

^ a^aiii with Scotland, 1.227. 

S ended, 1.228. 

*1 auain v\ith Scotland, 1332. 

(. wnii France, 13:10. 

IVacc with I'Vince, .Ma\ 8, 33150. 

( with Fiance, l:56«. * 

War “J civil, 1 100. 

( with Scotlaiul, 1100. * ^ 

Peace wath France, May 31, 1120. 

( with Fiance, 14*22. 

War -j civil between Yoikand Lan- 
(. ca^-ti'r, 1452. 
react' will) I ranee, Oct. 1741. 

W^'ir 

‘ * } wjili Fiance, Or.^. 6, 1402. 

5 with ditto, Nov. 3, 1192. 

I with Scotland, 1502. 

J with France, Feb, 4, 1512. 

< with Scotland, 1513. 

Peace with France, Aug. 7, 1514. 

. . 5 ditto, 1.522, 

» . . 5 France, 1527. 

Peace «.t|. J Scotland, 15«. 

War with Scotland, directly aft.er. 
Peace with France uiul Scotland, 
June 7, 1510. 

vvr ’ .. S Scotland, 1.517. 

( I' ranee, lo49. 

Peace with both, March 6, 1550. 
(civil, 155:1. 

\Var <with France, .Time 7, 1557. 

( with Scotland, 1557. 

Si 

w -.1 ? Scotland, 1570. 
Warw.tl.Jgp^,^ ,'88. 

Pence with ditto, Aug. 18, 1604. 

Wa.,withjfc'wtV. 

Peace with Spain and France, April 
34, 1629. 


Pea< e 


«r S ^'tvil, 1612. 

i with the Dutch, 1051. 

Peace with ditie, April 5, 105k 
War witli S^jain, 1055. 

Peace with Spam, Sept. 10, 1000. 
vv -.1 S France, Jan. 2o, loth-. 

,9, 

Peace with ihe Freuclij Dancjs, and 
Dutch, Aus 5 . 24. 1007. 

I’eai^e with Sp'im, Feb. 13, 1008. 
War with the Algci ine^ S'pt. 0, 1069, 

I Vice iviili ditto, Nov. 19, 1071. 

War with the Dutch, jMarch, 1672. 
IVacc with iluto, Feb. 28, 107 k 
War with France’, May 7, 1089. 
Peiiiv L'eiu rid, ‘^cpt. 20, 1097. , 

W,ir witb Fiance, May 4, 1702. 
IVacc ufFtreehr, Marcb 13, 1713. 
War vviib Spain, DiC. 1718. 

P^acc w'itit dit lo, 1721. 

France, March 31,1744. 
«» M i France, 1750. 
ui wi * I Spain, Jan. 4, 1702. •> 

, Peace w-itli France and Spain, Feb. 
10, 17():{. , 

War with the Taribbs of Si. Vincent 
iu 177, k 

... C ciiil, in America, coinriienccd 

' J .liilv 11, 17?|.. 

f with France, Feb, 6, 1770. 
War ) wiili Spain, April 1780. 

( with (initand, 1780 
Peace with France, ^ 

Spain, f Sept. 3, 

Holland, 1803v • 
Amci ica, J 

War with France by the KngliAh, 
PriHsiuns, Ah'!! i ians, and other (Jerraan 
fKJv rrs, 111 1793. 

IVacelKitwccn Pmsbitiand the Ficnch 
Ilepublic, 1795. 

Peace berwoen Spain and the French 
Republic, 1795. 

Peacf* l)ct\vcen the Freiicli anti the 
Sardinia9» in 1790. 

Pcjwe between the French and the 
Austrians in 1797. 

War between the Bririhh and Tippoo 
Suih in Ir/r)i:i, in 1797. 

War with the French Hepublic by 
the Austrians, Kussiaiiis, Neapolitans, 
&c. 1798. 

War with the Turks, smd the invasion 
of Fgypt, in 179B. ^ 

Peace between tke French and the 
Russians in 1799. 

* 6 1 Peace 
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Peace bctivcen the Frcncji and Aus- 
trians in 1800. 

Preliininai of peace conimeiircd 
between the French and the Ottuinaii 
empire, in ct)n.sequeiice of the re- 
duction of KgyjJt by the Biicibh forces 
in 1801. 

Prcliiuiuariesof peace between France 
and Great Britain, ^c. IBUt. 

War between tiia British forces in 
India and llolkar, 1802. 

Peace with* the same, IRO.i. « 

War between France and Great BrU I 
tain, 1805. ^ 

War between Gioat Britain and 
Spain, 

* War betw'een Great Britaiti ai^d the 
Bfitavi'riii Republic. • 

War between (ireat Britain, Russia, 
Sw’cden and Austria, united a^iinst 
France, or more properly against Bona- 
parte, suniamcd thd Emperor Na- 
poleon, 1805. 

yiiere are five different kinds of war, 
ebch of which h to be conducted did*^ 
l^ently tlie one from the ^orher, viz. the 
offensive : the defensive ; that between 
tfqiial powers; the auxiliary, which jis 
can'ieo on out of our own territories to 
succ(&r a prince or ally, or to assist a 
w^kcr whom a in(»re powerful prince 
has attacked; aind a ci\il war. 

Offensive war must be long medtuted 
on in»pri«ate lM;f<u‘e it be openly under- 
taken; when the success will depend 
»uwi two lesseutial points ; that the 
plaif be juAiIy formed, and tlie enter- 

f »ri/.e conducK'd with order. It should 
le well and mutuicly considered and 
digested, and with the greqjtc&t secrecy, 
lest, (however able the prince or ids 
council may be,) sonic of the precau- 
tions iiectL'ibiiry to be taken, be disco- 
vered. 'Phese prccauiions are intinitc 
both at home and abroad. 

Abroad, they consist in alliances and 
security nut to be disturbed in the medi- 
tated exj^edition, foreign levies, ami the 
buying up of w'arlike luninunitioii, as 
well to incix'ase your own stores as to 
prevent the oaeuiy from getKng them. 

Ihe precautions at home, consist in 
providing for the security of our distant 
jVoMtjers, levying new troop.^, or ayg- 
inentin^ the rj^d one^ with as little noise 
as possible ; furni^ing your magazines 
wiui ammunition; constructing curriagcs 
fur av^iiicry and provisions ; bu\iug up 


horses, which should be done as much 
as [K)bsible among your neighbours; 
both to pAveiit thf'ii’ furnishing the 
enemy, and to preserve your own for 
the cavalry, and the pa rlicufeir equipages 
of the aliiccrs. 

Defensive war may he divided into 
three kitids.'lr. is eithtf/a war sustained 
by a prii^:e, who is suddenly attacked 
by another superior to him in troops 
and in means; or a prince makers this 
sort of war by choice on one side of 
his frontiers, while he carries on^wffen- 
sive war dsewlicre; or it is a w.ir be- 
came defeiibive by the loss of ii battle. 

A defensive war which a prince at- 
tacked by a superior enemy sustains, 
depends entirely on the capacity of his 
general.* His particular application 
should be, tochuse advantageous camps 
‘to sttJj) the enemy, without luuvevcr, 
being obliged to fight him; to multiply 
small advantages; to harass and per- 
plex the enemy in his foraging parties, 
and to oblige them to go out witn great 
escorts; to attack the convoys; to ren- 
der the passages of rivers or defiles 
ns ditiicult to^ihem ns possible; to force 
them to keep together ; if they want to 
attack a town, to thrown in succours be- 
fore it is invested. In the beginning 
his chief aim should be, to secure 
the enemy’s respect by his vigilance 
and activity, and by forcing him to 
be circumspect in bis man hes and 
manner of eiicampmenr, to gain time 
himself, and make tbe enemy lose it. 
An able general, carefully pursuing 
these maxims, will give courage to his 
soldiers, and to the inluibitnnts of the 
country; he affords time to his prince to 
take proper precautions to resist the 
enemy who attacks him; and thus 
changes tlie nariirc of this disagreeable 
and vexatious kind of warfare. 

The inanngemoiit of a defensive war 
requires more military judgment than 
that of an oileiisive one. 

A w'ar between equal powers, is that 
ill wliicii the neighbouring princes take 
no part, so long as the belligerent parties 
.obtain no great advantage, the one 
over the other. This sort of war never 
should last long if you want ta reap any 
advantages from it. As to its rules, 
they are entirely conformable to those 
alrciidy given ; but we ipay look on it 
as a certain maxim in tins sort of war, 

that 
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that the gciiLTui ^\ho is the most active 
and penetrating, will evei’ in the end 
prevail over him, who possesses these 
qualities in a lesser flegrce; because, bv 
his activity and penetration, he will 
multiply small advantages, till at lust 
they procure him a decisive stmerioiitT* 
Thesucce|^whith lias atte*ifdea the rapi- 
dity of the movements of th^l' reach ar- 
mies, isostrongillustratiou of this maxiiii. 
A general who* is continually attentive 
to procure himself small advantages, 
ever obtains his end, which 4S to ruin 
tlic enemy's army ; in which case he 
changes tiie nature of the w'ur, and 
makes it olFensive; which should ever 
he the chief object of his prince. 

Aujiliary \Va/i, is that in which a 
prince succours iiis neighbour^ either 
in consequence of alliances or ^ngagey 
aments entered into with them ; or soipe- 
times to prevent their falling under the 
power ot uu ambitions prince. 

If it be in virtue of treaties, he ob- 
serves them religiously, in furnishing 
the number of troops prescribed, tiiul 
even olfering to augment his quota, if 
required ; or in making a diversion 
by aUucking the cuiuiuon enemy, or his 
allies. 

If it bo to prevent a neighbouring 
prince from lieiiig crushed by a power, 
who after this conquest may become 
dangerous to yourself, there are several 
measures to be taken for your own par- 
ticular iiileiest. One of the chief is, to 
exact from i^ose tou succour, the pos- 
session of some place in scciirit}, lc'*t 
they iiiaM- their peace without your 
knowledge, or to your prejudice. 

Thc*geiH'rai, therefore, who is chosen 
fur the coHiiuuiid of this auxiliary corps, 
should ha'.c wisdom, penetration, and 
fore-iighl; wisdom, to pie^erv^ca proper 
discipline ill his corps, tlinr the allied 
prince may have no cause to complain 
of him; foresight and penetration, to 
prevent Ins troops sniTering for want*of 
subsistence, or being exposed to the 
pen's of war, biitiu proptiriion to their 
jiumbcis with those o£ the allied prince; 
and, finally, that nothing shall pass 
Without his knowledge, which may be 
pie judicial to his master. 

CtviP or- intestine War, is that be- 
tween subjects of the same realm, or 
•between partiej in the same s^te. In 
this sense, we say, the civil wars of the 
Ijiumaos destroyed the republic; the 


civil wars of Grenada ruined the power 
of the Moors in Spain ; the civil wars 
in England Leran ldU> ended in 
the king's death. 

Religious War, is war maintained 
in a state on account of religion, one^ 
of the parlies i-efusiiig to tolerate the 
othen 

f/o/jz War, is that species of warfare 
which was anciAitly inaiiituincd by 
leagues and crusades, fia* the recovery 
of Uic Holy Uuid. 

CivU and religious Waii| are ever 
iinlitippy fur tlieetates who sustain them. 
Tlie^e sorts of war, which the animosity 
of the diifcrcnt parties, and fanaticisn, 
always curry bcvoiid the bounds of hu* 
inuimv, and the duties of society, hav9 
in gcnenil, no other rules but those of 
the tiffenm'e and defensive. It has how- 
ever, always been observed, that civil 
wars form great men and good soldiei^i 
liecause the nobility, ciLi/ens» and la- 
bourers, being equally obliged to l^li% 
jiir their property and preservntionj 
every man luit an equal opportunity of 
learning the art' of war. This specie* 
of war may likewise be called revolu- 
tionary, with the additional t^uni- 
stance, that in the latter sense it is of 
u inoi‘e extensive nature. 

War (f opinion. See Op IN row* 

W A)i of FinaneVj (Onerre drjlaance^ 
Vi\) 'I'liis term sceiips to be peeiniurly 
applicable to the late period of hoSli^ 
hues, between Great Hiil;flii aiid^he 
ErciiLh goveriimeni. Shut out, as we 
were, from the Continent, aiul desti- 
luic of all the lueuiis of iniliUiry co- 
operation, <inr (lispowi'uble Ibices wer^ 
redurtd to the iieccsiiiy, either of lw>- 
venng about our 'own po<ise&rioiis at 
home, or of looking into the enemy's 
ports, without being sullicienlly slioiig 
to attack them. At present the case 
is aiteri;fl. How far iho change will 
he beneficial to Great Britain, tim^ 
and events must prove. 

Council o/’Wak, is an nasciiibly of 
great otlid^rs called by a general, or 
commander, to deliberate with him on 
enterprizes and attempts to be made. 
On some ^occasions, council of war i s 
ttlse understood of an as9jmbly of olb* 
cers, sluing in judgment on delin- 
quent soldiers, de^tyters, coward offi- 
cers, &c. 

VV\r. This worth is frequently pre- 
. Q I'Si fixed 
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or iitUu lied to tilings <4l‘ {.kt.soiis, 
in order dibtiii^ui^li Uieir parlicutur 
^lateor functioi;«, vu. 

Wa ii FssKthUhhnuinl. See E^i ablish- 

W A II Minister, See M i N f. r. 

• Sf'crelaty at War. An ellicieutcba-' 
nteter at the head of the war-oOicc, 
witli whom iill pecuniary matters be- 
loni;in|i; to the army rtst. See Oi fice. 

WAUASDl^N'S, a kind af Solavo- 
nian soldiers, clothcil like the Turks, 
with ii sn«ar-n>af l>oiniet instead of a 
hut. Their ariub are a riw^eeand pistols; 
the butt end of their ifuzees servos fur 
a^pndc, wlxen . they liavc occasion to 
throw up earth. « 

Wau-Ci.v, was formerly custonfiiry 
iu the iinuios of most nations, wlioii 
tiiey were just upon the point of»cn- 
gagin;;. .Sometimes it consisted of tu- 
multuous shouts, or horrid yells, uttered 
ivitii an intent to sti-yvC terror into their 
iHiversaries ; such as are still practised 
by the Indians in America. 8ee 
u'ftoop . • 

To WARD. Toijnard; to watch; 
to defend ; to ptirrv ai>\ attack. • 

WaA. Watch; the ai:t of suard- 
ini;. A {•urrisoa or party stationed for 
defence of any phice; a position of de- 
fence, or ^uard made by a v> capon in 
fencing. Tlnit part a lock, which, 
corresponding to she proper key, hin- 
ilcrs any other from, openin’.^, it. A dis- 
•trie^of a tdliii ; dlviston of a biiiUhn^, 
A:c. It is also used todf'nocoooe under 
the c:iie and suliject to luo coiUioul of 
a jill^ardlan. 

WARDEN-. A kecpei :e a head of- 
iiCijr. 

WAunnx, or Loftf Waythn of the 
Cinquv l\ur;t. A in ij^i-riratc lluil has 
the jurisdicuou of huieiw iu the 

east part of England, romniouly culled 
the cinque ports, or live haven#, wliere 
hp is mvq>ted with all timt jurisdiction 
w.hieh the admiral of England has in 
places not exempt. Aeovding to (Jowel, 
from wdiuiii tins expUiiatior^is taken, 
the reason why one iiiagi^tnitc should 
be assigned to these Imveus seems to be, 
because, in respect to t|iezr - situation, 
they formerly Maquired a more vigtluiit 
care than otlvcf* luneiis being in greater 
danger of invasion f(v>in our enemies. On 
tins account, the lord chief warden of 
Che cinque should, n our humble \>pi- 


pion, be an officer of some experience, 
well skilled in the art of defence, and 
equal to the •Aiperiiitendunce of so im- 
pcirtant a range of coast, upon which 
France hiis cast a jealous - ej^c from 
time immemorial, and w^re Ca>$ar 
made a successful landing. U is, how^ <* 
ever, little nfore than % sinecure situ- 
ation, and^ a snug retreat for ex-mi- 
nisters. 

By act the 26tli of the king, it ha& 
been enacted, that the warden of the 
ciuque ports, two ancient towns,* and 
their meiiiliers, and in his absence his 
lieuteoaiit or lieutenants, may put in 
execution within the said ports, towns, 
and members, all the poivers and autho- 
rities given and granted 'by this act, in 
like laanher as lieutenants of counties, 
and their deputy lieutenants, may do, 
anc^ shall keep up and continue the 
usual mmilier of soldiers in the said 
ports, towns and members, unless he 
or they find cause to lessen the same. 
'I’he militia of the ports i.% according 
to this act, to remain separate from 
the militia of the counties, and may 
be^ called out, pursuant to an act passecl 
in the 13 ih and i4th years of King 
Charles the Second, notwithstanding 
the pay advanced may not have been 
reimbijiscd. 

Ward I N of the Stannaries. By act 
the '^JCih of his present Majesty, it is di- 
rected, that the warden of llie htaiina- 
iich, and .such as he shall cumniisbi'umte 
and auttioii/e under hiin,< shall have 
and use tfie like powers with the lords 
hciuciiants of counties, and array, as- 
sess, arm, muster, and exfM-cise the 
tiuimrs in the counti^'s of J^etdn and 
CoirucaK^ within the said counties, or 
either of thoiii, according to the ancient 
privileges i^nd cusComs of the said stau- 
uarics. 

WARDER. A guard; a truncheon* 
by which an officer at hmus forbade 
light. 

WARFARE. Military service, state 
of war. 

To WARFARE. To loud 8 military 
life. 

WARHABLE,} Militvy; fit for 

WARldKE, S war. 

WARLik?: virtues^ arc, love bf our 
country, courage, valour, prudence, in- 
ti'epiHitY,*teniperance, disiiiterestedncssy 
obedience, wisdom, vigilance, and 
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tienco. In the last celeb, atiun of' ihel 
anniversary of the de-tnictioii of life 
Bjisrille, wliich took pUitc at Paris on 
ihc 14th of July 178?*, the French cha- 
I'iictcri^r^ those eleven virtues by the 
following euihiems a pelican, a lion, 

I u horse, a stat;, a wolf, an elephant, a 
dog, A yoked f|x, an oif^ lecock, and 
u camel.* 

VViVRNF.D. AdmonisRcd of some 
.duty to he peffonned at a given time or 
place. Tims olKcera ami soldiers are 
vrasned for guard, &c. , 

WAHltANT. A writ of authority 
inferior to a commission; thus quartet^ 
musters are warrant oHicers. lakewise 
a dr)cuniei]t with the .sij'ii manual at* 
tached tf» it," to auChori7«* tin? a«*sk"m- 
bling a general coiirt^marti.d in Great 
Britain and Ireland, \'c. the receipt of 
public monies at the treusury,1[Sirc. AKo 
a writ to arrest uiid take person? into 
icuslody. V 

2\i WAllUAY. To make war upon any 
stHteor body of men. An obsolete word. 

. WAUUfiN. A kind of park for^ 
mbhits. 

Wahiicn, at Woojwu'h, so called 
from the spot liaving formerly been 
stocked with rablnts. It now coinpre* 
Iteiids tlic head-quarters for the royal 
uTlillery, the royal foundery, llic royal 
laboratory, and n)yal iniiitary academy; 
also famous for proofs and experiments 
of artillery, arul great apparatus of 
war. It is now calkcl the Royal ar- 
ernaty in aompflincnt to an observation 
made by Ins present MHiesly. 

WARHIOli. A soldier; one who 
fights ill war. 

WAll-lV/iooi/. A signal of attack 
among the Ttidians. .See Whoop, 

WAltWOLF. Ill aiirient military 
Instory, an engine for throwing stones 
and other great masses. * 

WAR-WORN. Worn out in the 
service. 

W ASFJ.AAT, Jtid. Collcctions^nadn, 

WAiSFif, jBuAw/, Iiid. Collections 
made, and balance'! struck. 

WAbllKR. A fiat circular rinti put 
on the axle-tree, between the linrh-piii 
and small end of the nave, to prevent 
the nave rubbing against the linch-pin 
am? wearing it, as likewise' to diinimsb 
(he friction of the nave. 

WASbV'OUT Kama, Ind. A will 
or las( testaiaeut. 


To VVAT(Ml. To keep guard; to 
be 'aiionirve and vigilant; to observe 
the Londuct of iuiy one. 

Watch. A tiuty pcifonncd on 
board of ship. It likewise means the 
person who |>erforn»s that duty. 

Svi jea it t of t he \V irc H . A uon-comi 
misifioned olViccr belonging to the tna- 
I Hies or otlier troo)»s on board, who doef 
duty for u state<^ lieriod. At sea, tiu 
term watcii liciiotcs a measure or spac< 
of four hours, because half the fthtp'< 
comimny watch and do duty in thei 
turns, so iou!' at a time : they ar 

called thcsturliuard watch arKflarwan 
watch. 

Tilt following instructions have bti; 
piA>lishtd lespivAing the watch dnt 
which is to be clone l>y troops einburkc 
inttrnnspoi'ts, ^c. 

At eight o'clock ill the evening, cvei 
man is to be in his birih, except tl 
mtii on watch; the oilicor of the wah 
to go rouiul witl^i lanthorn, to ih 
I the above* has Ix^cn complied with. 

The whole to bo divided into thr 
I watches, ifioth subalrerii ofheers ai 
men ; the watch gives all the sentrii 
&c.^c, ♦ 

A captain of tlicdny to benjlpointt 
to whom the subaltern of the wat 
will make his reportn ; and the capt: 
to the cornmamiing oHiccr ; if there 
a superior otHcer hoard. • 

Tlio whole vvateli to be always 
dock, exc ept when i-ain ^bilges j^en 
go down for shelter; ;oid, in fine vv 
iher, every man shnuhJ be ii|>oii d 
the whole ilay. Hvgulaliuns afid Ord 
p.ir«. 

VVAT^lfMAN. A sentinel, ■ 
set to keep guaid. 

WATCII-H/wrdt. A tower 
which a sentinel is posted to k( ep gu 
against un enemy. 

W^TFR-DKCK. A ntiinred p 
of canvas, which is made suflicie 
large to cover the satldli? and hri 
girths, 6ic. ot‘ a dragoon’s liorse. W 
the’teiits ore not large enough to h« 
of thi-te arlielfs, m addition to 
fire-arms and bags ot’ neces<^arics, 
walcr-decks serve to seeme them I 
^rain, fliid are fiistene^ with pegs t< 
ground. The mnue oil liuj legiinc 
generally painted on the out side; 
when die dragoift is mdunted lor 
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vice or a march, it is strapped over his 
portmanteau. * 

WATEll-nockeL A kind of fire 
work made to burn in the water. 

WATKRING-Cu//. A trumnet 
sounding on which the cavalry asseinolc 
Ip water their horses. 

WATimiNG-Can. A cap, made 
of leather' or clotn, which ch'agoons 
wear when they water tjieir horses or do 
stable duty. 

ATRiu^Cj* Jacket. A waistcoat 
with sleeves, which dragoons wear on 
ti)e above oacastons. 

VVATUEGAxNS, Ff\^ This word is 
pronounced outregans^ *there being no 
W hi the French alphabet. It is a Fle- 
mish term which is generally used Vi 
France, and signilies a ditch full of 
water, that has been made for the puf- 
pose of separaring lands and inheri- 
tances. These ditches are sometimes 
large enough to receive smalt boats 
or barges, and run dirougli a whole 
village. 

WATTLE. A hurdle made by en- 
twining twigs together. * 

WAY. A military road among the 
ttoiiiiiiis ipid Saxons. 

Wav the ronmhf in fortification, 
is a space left, for the passage of the 
roiiiuls, between the vampurt and the 
wall of a fortified town. 'J'his is not 
much in psc at present. See Jknnc. 

To WAYJ*^\Y. To beset by am- 
bush. 

/lit MODE, hi<L prince; a 
chieftiiin. 

WEAPON. All insfiuineiU of of- 
fence. 

W EA I»ON ED. Arnad ; ftirnished 
with arms of ofience. 

WEAPONLESS. Unarmed; having 
pu weapon. 

WEAR. A sluice-gate, or dam to j 
^hut up the water. I 

WEDGE. See CoinSj ^hxfianii: 
Powt’rSy &c. • 

^ WEDGE. In a work translated from 

French, and which is eiujtuled, 
Observations on the Military .iVt, ne 
lihd the following description of this 
instrument. It is composed of five sur- 
faces, two of which are tiiaiigulaii^ two 
long squared, and* the fifth aibitmry. 
Tiu* two oblong surfaces, by their incli- 
nation to each otlier,^form the uuint 
1(^1 iusinuutcs ksclf into die wood,&c^ 


\hat is to be split, as well as the sides 
of triangular surfaces, if the triangle, 
as it is driven, lengthens the slit or 
opening. They are the square surfaced 
that fii'St insinuate themselves iq);o the 
body to be, cleft; and what ire called 
triangular surfaces, are only what fiU 
the space diat •separates ^the two qua- 
drangular sides. After this Aiflectioii* 
it appears, •that the column hag, at 
least, as just a claim us the triangle, to 
die term or word wedge. We may even 
say, with confidence, it has a mgeh 
better; for a triangle of men ranged 
according to the same proportion, as 
the triangle of the mechanic wedge, 
would be of very little force; and a 
I mechauic wedge, of which the incisive 
i angle was as great as that of a triangle 
I of men, would be too large to enter 
! these bodies wc might want to cleave 
or spKt. 

j I'lie double phalanx amphistomc, of 
which E'paminondas formed the wedge, 

[ contained iiOOO men, who were ranged, 
[•ill liouchaud’s opinion, one hundred in 
front, and 30 deep. This opinion, ac- 
cordtfig to some is erroneous. Among 
' the dilVerent evolutions of die ancients, 
the w'cdge was frequently resorted to, 
and was in some degree connecleil yvith 
the lozenge, which is a figure in^oine- 
try coni|>o!:cil ot four sides and four an- 
gles : ot the four angles two are always 
ubiii^e, and two acute. The angles, that 
arc alike, are always opposed one U) the 
other, and always in diosaing number 
of degrees. According to Elien, there- 
are many ways of ranging squadrons in 
a lozenge : la tlie first, they have ranks 
and files; in the second, neither; in dm 
third, they have files, but no ranks; 
lastly, in the fourth, they have ranks 
alone without files. With regard to 
the wedge, it* was a formation which 
the ancienid adopted both in cavalry and 
infantry evolutions, and was variously 
used, vjz 

The W^EDGE of' Cavalry. Tliis figure 
was tbrined on the same principles and 
movements as the lozenge, as farastlm 
greatest rank of the latter, which served 
as a base to the triangular wedge. U 
was therefore as the half of a lozenge, 
* cut and ^lividcd at its obtuse angles. • 

The triangular ^^EDaE of Infantry, 
Some people4)re(ei)d, that there were 
! two sorts of ciiangula;* wedges in use 

among 
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among theancicnrs. The first v\as it wrro, the sci'ond soldiers of the 
and formed after the manner as ' ihirc lili's of the center; at the second 
the lozenge, and the wedge of the ca- juue nf the files that have made the 
valry. The si-nnid was open at th#’ *;oc*)i!<imotiontthofilcswhiehtoui‘hihera 
hasc, And ranged dtffeiently frt)in that |j inureii nmncdiately likewise, and tha 
of the first. jj sanu* maiuvuMe is to cominue succeti- 

Tnaiipifar W'YfiCyiL fuU cen- }{ sivrly; eiuh head of a file taking notice 

tn\ T|ie Orfek soldii.r ocrupied, lUall |i i«i uio^c, uuul the moment he finds 
tirnes, a sriuare space Loeoiei or ia | hiiuM'If on ii line wuh the second man 
prophrlion tit the rcipiisitv* order, either j of the file eontigiiiMis, \'i\ 

-at a review, aihancuig towards the; Tins ineliiod ia hewnid dispute thn 
enemy, or stamliiej in a position to rc- nt^'st siin|dc, short, and sc,'iire that cun 
ctiVe him. Tins v\edj;«' \Mfs fsiiiicd ac- bodc\iscd. The nn n oeeiipv necessary 
coiding to the arithinelieal progression, and proper ‘ipace>, and if tlie enemy^s 
•f-1, 3, 5, 7, • I icsisiaiu>' shoitld stop their head, the 

The Wfoof,. This species of!! rest of the fdcs, contiiunng their mdre- 
wedge was fiprincd two ililferent ways, j nynts would all arrive on tlie same 
with the Greeks and Ihmyvns. Bou- front to ou'uge together, ihati.s, they 
chaud du Uiissy, who takts them, one would be ni tlieir prinniive order of 
from I'N limn he trunslutg>, ami ^le life phalanx. This author, to whose 
other from Vvgxtins, gives us a^hiul, ‘ ohicrvatioiis we refer fioiiipage 170 te 
which appears to he of his own irivcn- I page 1>03, thus concludes: We shall 
titm, and iv very niiieh superior to the i enly remark, tl^t all terms, metaphe* 
mher two. Aceordiiig to I'.IttMi, Epa- ; ric.'dly applied, sooner or later |>ro(luo||i, 
inmonda.s the Thehan general, einphtyedn, doubt and umetLalnty. ^Neither ft' 
the open wedge at the battle of Lcuctie, eoliimn noi^si tn.mi^leof men should hava 
and o^crthre\v the Lacedemonians, ever been denominated ii wedge; for 
w'hose army was inucli &u}>erior to the "a line of troops fs not forced to b# 
one lie commanded. To form this split like a piece of timber; vi may b« 
wedge, the two ilivisions of a double opened, broken through, or divided 
phalanx ampliislome, arc to unite logo- into a'» many psirts as possible, 
ihcr at the head, being separate or open WEIGHTS in militmy matters, are | 
at the tail or roar; which gives them ! tbose in general use, except in^rtUlery, ^ 


a near resemhhmce of thij (ticcIc letter I oliore hundreds aft: made use of, cacb , 
Bouchaud du Bussy, formed the ! of 1 1 '2 lb. ipiariers, cad^of 2dlh. 
wedge in thd following iimitiier:—- | pounds, each 16 ounces. ^ 1 

** The Shine body of troops being in j The. 100 lb. of England, Scotlandy i 

array, may likewise, says he, form the ■ and Trt laiid, arc eijual to . 

wedge in marching forward, and this fh, oz, 
mamtuvre requires no preliminary 91 8 rtf’ Amsterdam, &c. 

nioveuif iu. The three divisions lieiiig 96 8 Antwerp or Brabant; 

marked, as well as the three files of 88 0 — Iioucn,thevi.scoiinty wcighC|, i 

the center which compose the head of 106 0 — Lyons, the city weight; 

the wedge, the following \vorrl.s of com- 91 8 — Buris; 

mand are given; Jlfro At drffrw/rw, pre- 90 9 — Rochelle; ! 

jiarc to form the n edge in marchtng: 107 M — Toulou.se and Up. Languedoc ' 

March. At the first notice, the files 113 0 — Marseilles or Brovence ; 

and ranks close suddenly; at tfie sc- 81 7 — Geneva; 

coiid, ^the three files ot the center, 93 5^ — Hamburgh; , 

whirhVill be the two first left ‘files of 89 7*— Franck fort, &c.; ^ 

the division on the right, and the first 137 4 — Genoa ; 

right file in the divisrm on the left, 132 11 — Leghorn; 
inarch straight forward ; nt their second 153 Ik — Milan; 

pac^ the first flic, that is contiguous to t.52 0 — Venice; \ 

them on the right, And that which is 154 10 — Xaplcs; 

equally contiguous on the left, move in 97 0 — Scvilltf Cadiz, &:c.; 

their turn, as to have their chiefs tOl 13 — Portu^; 

or leaders on a line, and in a rank, as f * * 
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M. OZ, 

J12 0 — Spain; 

PO 5 — J*iegc; 

112 | — Kussbia; 

107 j I — Sweden ; 

8p I — Denmark. 

* WEIGriT, Fr.) Impressioni 
pressure, burtlicn, ovcrwlielrniiig power. 
Tlio great udvaiUnge winch heavy ca- 
valry has o\ er the ]igliC*}iorse, and parti- 
riil.irly over iiij;antry tioops, consists 
wlii/lly in its pressure and overwhelai- 
iii}: power. ^The British aio superior 
to ,ill otiirrs, because in lylcliilon to the 
w. i-ljt of substance or carcase, tlieir 
unite spirit and intrepidity, to a 
tiatural e.>i;rroc!^s of inidting forwajjd; 
and wliat the light dragooiid want In 
weight, t!)»y gent riHy in.ihe up in ve- 
iH’ity; so ih.a the IJruUh eavniry nmy 
hf) looked upon us the host in the world 
for a charge. The same may be said of 
the infanirv. l*ho Kijplisli, Scutch, and 
Irish* are naturally robust, broad-set, 
and sfroD't-! imbed; they are likewise 
hold; ami altluMigh the OQrmnns may 
be e<|iKillv able-bodi(*d in appcariuice. 
neither they, nor even the Swiss, pos-, 
Sts i1uit^€lastic impulse ami activity hy 
which Iwitldi troop's when weliuthccM- 
ed and ably ronituauded, make use of 
the bayoiHd iru sistihle eftVet. 

WEfJi. In the ndUtaru art, a depth 
which fho iiiirer sWiks under ground, 
with branches or galleries riiiiiiing out 
either to prepare a iiiiuc, or 
to disciiveir and disappoint the enemas 
iiiiiic. — See Suai-t. 

To NVE'f. fii a sense of good fellow- 
ship and hilarity, and of ci^irse in a 
military one, to take a cheerful glass, 
or, speaking popularly, to moisten one s 
clay. 

ib Wi.r a Commission, It has al- 
ways been customary iu the British 
army, (the life and foot guards e\- 
cepted,) foy «vcry ollicer, wlien he ob- 
tains a commission, sets promoted, or 
' e\r!mu«fcd, to aBord some mark and 
acknowledgment to the corps ke Joins. 
*ATiiong the regulars, a pecuniihry con- 
sideration is made for the benefit of the 
UK‘S5-pl.ae, (where a service of plate is 
allowed) accortlaig to the rank^of thf 
individual; whfire it is not, tliat ac- 
kuowledgtueiu is in wine. To the 
best of our recollection, it is a rule in a 
well conducted regin^ut of Light Dra- 


gQOMs, for a lien tenant-colonel, on his 
joining, to pay live dozen of port, the 
major 4 ; cuptmn 3 ; lieutenant Q ; cor- 
net ditto; and the adjutant and sur- 
geon, for each coramissioii, a cor- 
net. Whenever the cominit>sion or pro- 
motion is obtained without purchase, 
the individhal fiays one battle j^iore ac- 
cnrdiiu; to li^^s rank. In a regiment of 
foot, equally remarkable for its interior 
cecoiiomy, the following 'regulation is- 
observed with respect to welting com- 
missions. • * 

A second lieutenant pays five guineas 
tow'urds the iiirss-plate, a lirst lieute- 
nant seven, a captuin ten, a major fif- 
teen, and a lieutenant-colonel twenty- 
five. Each pays iimic or IcaS accord- 
ing to theYegimrntal advanmges which 
he obtains; all giving soinclhing more 
when thd^ get their commissions, are 
promoted, or exchangerl, witliout pur- 
chase or diiTeroiice. There is also a 
gnind day whenever these casualtii.". 
take place; on which occasionthe usual 
allowance of wine is exceeded. 

WEilE. I'he pietei ite of I am. 

As you \V Eiu:^ A word of command 
in the British service which corresponds 
with the French remrUez vouh. It sig- 
nifies to return to the same position 
from wiiich you hud faced or wheeled, 
&c. and is generally used when any 
motion of the firelock or moveruent of 
the body has been done improperly. 

WEUST. A Uiissiaii iiK'asiire intra- 
veiling. The WcM-st contains eevcu hun- 
dred and fifty georneuicnl paces. 

WRSTMINSTEU and Sjoutiivvahk. 
It is exprcs!>ed in the. articles of war, 
that no coimntssary sliall muster 'any 
regiment, troop, or conipnny within 
the city of Westminster, uiid borough 
of Southwark, and lilrerties thereof, 

I but in the presence of two or more 

I I justices of the peace, not being officers 
I of the army, under the pcmdty of fifty 
I pounds, and of being discharged from 

his oilice; unless such justices, upon 
* forty-eight hours notice being given to 
six of his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace, residing within the city and li- 
berties aforesaid respectively, snail neg- 
lect to attend suen muster; and in 
case of such neglect, such conuni&sai’y 
may proceed to muster such regiment, 
troop, or company ; provided tlut oath 
be made before any of h!s Majesty’s 
, justices 
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iustices of pence, within forty-eight 
hours after such luustfer taken, that such 
notice \va<! given to six justices of the 
peace ; which justices so attending are 
enipowcrCd^ tt sign th^ said musur- 
rolls, and to tuke cngni7ance of siieli 
muster, and to exuniiae tlie ^^utlulicre- 
of before thc*|' sigif. 

, WlIKKL, in aitillcry. A #;ircul:ii' 
body whi^h turns, round on its axi-. 
The* strength of these wheels is always 
or should he,proporiional to ihcwiogliL 
they carry : the diameters of lliew-heelfe 
of heavy giin-carriaucs arc a.> inches, 
and those for light licld-[>itcei‘ only# 

To Whkt.i,, {Ffiirc cotwfrsionf IV.', 
In n military soni^\ to move forward or 
backward in a circular manner, round 
some given point. Ste J’ivot. It is 
observed, s. H, p. Jt), of the (Ja^alrv 
Kl^giilations, that wheeling is one 
the most essential and important tipt*- 
rations of the squadron, necessary in 
many changes of position, and in the 
formation of column and of the line. 

* WurLi, of' the sqtifKh'on. When the 
entire squadron is to wheel, a caution 
ks given to that purport, aad to which* 
hand. At the word March, the front 
rank of the s(|uadron remains dressed 
to the center, the leader fixes his eye 
and makes his circle on the standing 
Aarik man; the standard follows him 
exactly, and the soiiadron wheels with 
the same uniform front, at such a pace 
as is rc^jui.site to^keep every wlicre 
dressed with Ac standard. I'he rear 
rank and the serreliles hmk to the 
wheeling dank, and incline, at the same 
time that they wheel, so as always to 
cover ilicir front leaders. 

The standard must rake cure never 
to oblige tlie wheeliitg miin to exceed a 
inoderare gtdlnp, otherwise ^ic rear 
ratik, w hich lias sfiil more ground to go 
cannot keep up; the squadron 
will wheal loose and ia disowler, and be 
longer in diessing than if it had com# 
about at a slower pace, but close and 
connected. 

Tlid flanks must ahvoys confbrm to 
Hie renter, in case the leader doe* not 
take his ground exactly as he ought. 
At any rate, the standard is the guide 
4br the ^ace, and the point from which 
the distance of files is to |be preserved. 
* The leader must take care tft time 
iKis wdi^dSy hultf dri^l the instant be- 


/ore the wheal is completed, othVfwi«e 
an o\er wheel nr reiiung back \>ill be 
the consequence. The whole halt and 
dress by the center. 

Tlie squudiuii brrnk^ into rolumn of 
any of the (liki^ion.s in which it 's told 
oil*, bv each of lho.^t: dixi^ioOh wiuTling 
up the quarter c Irele. If tht body i*' iti 
motion (<i*>in column) the wheels of iho 
di\i-ioris all hc:;in ai. thr wru'd uhtd! 
If hulled, they are bigmi jt the word 
uunch k 

In all diiistiofi wlu*eliiigs, th^ wbol^ 
look to the whi'ijing hand. In all 
win t lings, the uar runk iniK-t rein buck 
at the standing Ih-nk, :md incline to- , 
wards ^he wheeling hand, in order to 
co\ttr.* 

k At the words hott ! tiirm f given 
^whon ihe wheel is cnnipleatril, tho 
wliole (urn eyes and die ss to the stand-* 
ing flank, ami remain so till a new di- 
rect iun is given, whicl^ will be, 

5 ? to the pivot flunk* 

C I 'fi J 'vhen neocssary. 


Wheelings of the squadron, or its 
paiV fiom the hair, are made <m the 
flanks, except those of ranks hy tli^xjs, 
which are made on the tiiiddlo man ol 
each. 

Wiilcl of dir mom info mpindrofit 
Wlan the •^rju.'idron is to la? formed hy 
the wtKxding lip of itH#divisions, tflhre 
must not be any iiiti'rvals, and the rear 
I auks niust rein back, and imfine so4M 
not to interinpt the front ranks coming 
up togetht'r. 

Ill dwision wheelings, the wliolc keep 
closed ligljtly# towards the hand they 
wheel to, and niu^t avoii) pressing the 
pivot man olT his ground. 1 he outw’ard 
man looks to his ruiik, he of course rC- 
gidates the pace at winch the wltcel is 
made; he inu.st not press in on his rank, 
nor turn tiis horseV liead towards the 
standing flank; all the hoises*, lieads 
must be kept raibtr outwards (for to 
attempt ti» nend them iuwardi, would 
ccTtainly oefasion a crowding on the 
standing flmfkj and the croupes lightly 
closed inwarfls with the leg. The pivot 
man of the wheel turns his horse on his 
fore /eet, k!eps his groutu^ And comes 
gradually round with his raflk. 

Whlxls ofaivigiomfiufie on a halitS, 
or on a motrabfe pivot. Wheels of di- 
visiohif of t he squ^ros or line, are made 
. 6 K oJi 
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on a iiALTEUi or on a moveais(.e pivo(. ii ner follow his exact ti'act, always pre^ 
When uu a halted pivot, they are made || serving hiii proper distance from him. 


from line into column, or frmn column | WiiEEf. mude to the reverse flanks ’ 
into line; and also generally by the co- j When the change is made to the ke- 
iuiiin of inunamvre or march/ when j! vliim: hand, the pivot loHilitr having ar< 
moving on a coii-^idorahlc front, and •’ rivcil as before, at the spot whore he 
when the wheel by whicli its direction is '• gives his \vorci right ( or left ) shoulder 
to be.changed, approaches to, or exceeds foncCird each iSian give a smnU 
the quarter circle. When on a movea^ turn ol^his horde's head raoM the pivot 

A//; pivot, they arc^^encrally used and or^ liaiid,^ will bogni in his own person to 

di rrd when the front of the cohnnii is circle isriiiMJ the line fiom the old, so 
siiiail, and us path winding aiid^hangc- as to entfr'i the new direction twenty or 

thirty s^yards from the point hf inters 
\Vh(*iirvcr the wh^cl, m-'ideon ahalr^d ; sc'ciion, which, in this ease, lie lca\e» 
pivot, Is le.>>s thiin*ihe (jiiui lor ciicie, the some small distance wrmouT his. 
p.i use alter the wheel will he coii->idi r.v pivot hand. The rest of hi*> division, 

bio; shoiihl the vvhei I he grei^cr th.in hv ‘•iviiig way, havipg gnidually eoiv- 

the quarter circle, ii must he acc<^cnittd, 1 foriuci) to his movcinmi, he will at the 
otherwise luore ihaii one division will tie I proper instant order boraiurd! and re- 
arrived, and arrested ul tho wheriiiie sumo a straight line. 

" point. ' l^uriu 2 the chance to eitIvT hand, the 


' point. l!/uriu2 the chance to eitIvT hand, the 

» WmiiiL on a movcahlr phot, M’lion *w-“lio!o continue liioking to the pivot 
^hrrls orcliangis of ilirection of bodic* Hank, which never alters the rate of the 
Jin column, e.re^made on a MOvpvncE then march; but the reverse dank is in 
PIVOT, both Hanks aic kept in xnoij^Mi : tiu; one ease obliged to slacken, and la 
K|ic pivot one alw'tivs ^>&ciibing put of ihc other to quicken its nioviinent. * - 
t circle, and tlior(!vorse dank, and niter- i In this manner, wiiljout the con- 


mediate men of the division, by i stranil of^fonnal wdieeU, a column, 

pi^nt ot inclininc and wlit^clnigy con- I Nvhen not confined on its Hunks, inriy 
fopming to the pivot movement.^ I be conducted in all kinds ot’ winding 
Wiiv.i'.L made to i/te pivot hand^ aod and changeable directions; foi if llie. 
moveable. When the change is iiunlo changes be made gradual, and cir- 
to the rivor hand, (the whole bcinc in cling, and that the pivot leaders purlae 
motion) the leader of the head divi don, rheir proper path at the $»aine uniform 
when at tho distance of tw(‘nty or (hir- equal pace, the Irao distances of divir 
Ijl yardsbfroin the point of intcrseutimi sions will be prcscivcd, which is the 
of the old and new direction, will give gruit regulating ol^ccto.i thi'> occasion, 
the word, right vrhfl shoulder tor tea rd, 1 and to which every other cinsideratiou 
which is a caution tor each man to give must give way, 

XI small turn of Ins horse row'vui#.*> the The wheelings of cavalry being more 
pivot hand, and the leaiftv himself care- ditlicult than thoseof infantry, we have, 


fully preserving the nito of march, 
without the least alteration of pace, will 
in his own person b«*gin to circle «*> 
FoiiE the line, from the old, so as to 
filter ti’e new direction twt^ity or thirty 
yards from the point of intersection, 
which* lie in this case leaves at some 
small di.stiince wiiuin his pivot hand. 
WlKn this is ellected (thc«''est of his di- 
vision having, (Jnringthc r.'uiisition,uiid 
and on the principle of ^i<uIuhI dress- 
ing, conformed to the direction be is 
giving theii^ he will give the word i'bc- 
ward! fo»the divi:»ion to pursue the 
right line. The leader of the second, 
and of every oRicr division, when he 
arrives on the gniund on which tlic first 
Vpgait to wheel; will in the same man- 


Nvhen not confined on its Hunks, inriv 
be conducted in all kinds ot' winding 
and changeable directions; foi if ibu 
clianges be made gradual, and cir- 
cling, and that the pivot leaders purlae 
rheir proper path at the same uiiiform , 
equal pace, the Irao distances of di\ir 
sions will be preset ved, which is the 
gruit regulating ol5cct(.. I thi'» occasion, 
uud to which every other onsideratiou 
must give way. 

The wheelings of cavalry being more 
ditlicult than tho>e of infantry, we have, 
on that account given these copious ex- 
tracts from the regulations printed by 
author) tv ; referring, at the same tiinc» 
to whaf has been laid down respecting 
the wheelings of coi ps on foot in pages 
£18, 39, of the Infantry Regulations. 
A"he French do not make use of any 
word tliat immediately corresponds 
with Wheely as a term of command. 
They say briefly, by platoons, ike. To 
tlxe right or left into line, march. Par 
pelotons, d droite ou d gauche en ba- 
tnille.^ Marche, The act ut' wheeling in 
general is expressed by Conversion, as 
Demi quart de conversion, half-quarter 
wheel? 

WilEFXINGS. Xre diflerent 
tions made by horse and foot, either 
< to 
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lo the right or letr, or the right ami 
left about, See, Ibrwurtl or hackv^ard. 

General rules for W ur-tt fs'c. The 
^rcle la divided into lour equal paita: 
thence, lo the rii;ht or lelt, is 

only u quarter of the circle; wheeling 
to the right or left about, oii^^ half 
of the circle# • 

• VVlieii jou wheel to the left, •you ore 
to close to the le/t, and look to the 
right as above directed. This rule will 
serve for all wheeling by ranks ^ as 
when a battalion is itiurchiiig bt subdi- 
sions with their ranks 0|>eii, then each 
rank wheels disliiictiv by itself, when it* 
comes to the ground on which the 
ranks before it t^ecled, but not be- 
fore. ^ 

In wheeling, the men are to take par- 
ticular care, neither to o])en nor j;lose 
tHieir ranks, and tocurry theiranns well.^ 
Wlieii you wheel to the riglit, you are 
to close to the right so near us to touch 
your right hand man, hut without press- 
ing him ; and to look to the left, in order 
robriiitf the rank about (*veiv 
In wheeling, the inutioii of each man 
is quicker or slower, accoipdiug to the* 
distance he is from the right or the left : 
thus, when you wheel to the rights each 
inan moves quicker than his right-ha ml 
man ; and, wheeling to tiu- left, each 
man moves quicker than his left-hand 
man ; the circle that every man wheels 
bt'iiig larger, according to the distance 
ht- is from tlu* inuiy he wheels to ; as 
may be seen ify describing several cir- 
cles witiiiii due another, at two feet 
distance fiorn each, which is nearly the 
space every man is sujmoscd to take up. 

()i■tT-w’Il^:LLI^(;. The act of niov^ 
ing beyond n given point or pivot, so as 
to lie obliged to rein or fall back. When 
this happens the leaders of squadrons or 
divisions are generally in fault. 
*WHEEL-carriflgfcs. In artillery, &c. 
The whole doctrine thereof, as it stands 
on a mathematical theory, may be n?- 
duced to tlic following particulars, viZi 
1. WiiEF.L>»Cfirrfagt‘s meet with leas 
resistance than any other kind of car- 
nage. 

u. The larger the wheels, the e^icr is 
the draught of the carriage, 

3. A carriage, upon four wheels of 
equal size, is dmwn with less force than 
‘with two of thi^ wheels, and fwQofa 
i^esser size. 


I • 4. If the loa^l be >*11 on the axle of the 
. larger %\ heels, it will be drawn with less 
force than if kiid on the axis of the lesser 
wheels; contrary to the common no- 
tion of loridmg carriages before. 

5. Carriages go with much less force 
on friction wheels, than in the com- 
mon wav. 

\VllEl!:r.B \UR( )W. A small car- 
riage burthen, tmshed ftirward by 
the hands on one wnccl ; a certain num- 
ber ar(k always attached to the artillery, 
W'lIINYAlfn. A sword, so called 
by Butler in his lUulibras. A^ort of* 
but;k-sword or scimiuir. 

A tight-spun cord, ^ 
vvirli v^ich the cat-o-nine tails is imide. 
\Vln)LE. All, total, containing all. 
Take care lhc\\’UO\ r. A cautionary 
^word which was formerly used in the 
Biilirii service, and is sometimes, but* 
improperlvt gw^^n now. The term At- 
tention is adopted in its room. 

WHOOP. A shout; a loitd noise 
w^ch soldiers make in charging, &c. 

It is a natural t|iough a barbarous ha- 
bit, and has been proserved in civilized 
arnves from a prevailing custom umoug 
savages, particularly the wild Indian of 
America. • 

W I C Iv in', ( gaichet^ F r.) A small 
door in ilie gale of a foriified place, 
through which people go iu and out, 
without 0[}rning the grqiit gate. * 

WIDERZOUROUK. A compound 
worfl f|om the Oennan, whioksignitifiA 
back again. The French pronounce 
I It Vuiderzourouk. It means a inove- 
( inent which is made to tiie rear, in or- 
i der to bring a squadron to tlic right 
about, 111 tlic same lUaniier that u batta- 
lion ii> fuerd about IMurshal Puys^-gur 
remarks, that the French adopted this 
moveniCMit from the Oenuans, in the 
year tt70. Uc is of opinion, that pie- 
vious to siiis epoch, squadrons were 
faced to the rear by means of a^double 
caracol) describing a hiilf-ciirlc, the ex- 
tent of whose front was equal to half ’ 
of its diamAer ; on winch account, the 
general oni^r of battle in those days 
had considernblo intervals. 

WIG. A Savon termination of the 
nairses of iden, signifving 

WIGWAM. A liut used in Ame- 
rica. - 

WIIJ3E, Ind. Guardian; protector. 
WHJOnUE. A (^position of fire- 
. e K work, 
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work, bo oallul I'rom Ub ic.aly ignition 
ami 

WIM'II, Fr.) * The 

or levar l>y which u jack, wind- 
!ii.v, L^c. i*! turiifcl. 

Wi.NOAGJi uf u mortar^ or 

hoa'it^rr. 'I'hf* ditlcieiwc heiwcen the 
iliairu ter of ihe bore, and the dianietcr 
of the' shot or shell. In England the 
diumetev of the slg)t is> suppuacd to he i 
(Ihided into 20 equal |jarts, and the 
dhinictor ol^tlu* l«>ic into fll of those 
liaiis. 'J lie i^encli divide tlie j»hot 
.III 20, »id the hr/ie into 2f . TjjePms- 
biaiis divuh> the Kliyt^nto and the 
bore into 20 . 'I'lie Dutch nearly the 
same as the Kii<;li>h. 'i'hc general wind- 
age of bhclls in Knglaud is ^Vf an 
inch, ha them he hirgn orsmali, wliich 
is contrary to all reason. It is e|idciit, 
•that the less w indsige a •»h()t or shell hu^,' 
tlie farther and tiiu'r it will go; and 
having less room to bounce fioni side 

sule, the gui^ will not he spoiled 
ho soon. 

It is true that some ariilierv oftic.frs 
say, that tlic winduize ftf a gun should 
he equal to the tlmkiu^s ol the Indie; 
hi’c.j^ise, when it has lacn loaded for a 
whfte, (ho shot V ill not come out, vvilh- 
oiu Ijcing loosened ilieiel))', m order 
lu unload it: and when thisumuot he 
done,' it inu^t he fired awav, and so 
hut ill oiij^ liuiohle opinion, the 
uio\l atjvruilagcoiis wnnlasze should be 
ii^dividii^g the shot into 21 equal parts, 
4^iul the bore into 25, on accounf of the 
conveiiieiil scale it ufr'oids, not onlv to 
Constnu't guns therein', hut also their 
eari’uiges. Hence, agreeable to this 
phiii, t(ie windage of a P-poundi'r will 
he Uid of ap inch, eoii^tfiueHtly a suf- 
ficient thickness for a laille ; and those 
of a higher calihie laconic still thicker 
ill proportion : hut siippu^e t^iis tliick- 
uesi is not enough, the loss j)f u shot 
i.s a mere tril|e, inres|M-;cl to'tho advap- 
Uigc gift thereby. 

• WlNU-GUN, S*e Ani-cii’N. 

WIN DLA.SS, C vindas, is a roller 
of wood, S4|uure at each end, through 
wliich are cither cross holes fur hsuui- 
spikifSi or Staves acros.s to turn it round : 

this nuaus it drav>s a eixd, 
ot whU'h fastened to some weight 
which it raise.s up. They ate used In 
gins, ami uhuut Frutch uiortarj, to help 
to elevate theun ^Tbe French rin- 


das on athsian horizontat, tlie latter be- 
iiii: a i ea term. 

\VtND?CAJJ5, ( mnnehes d venty Fr.) 
large pieces qf canvas, which are used 
in ships at' ^ea for the pugpoM S of veu- 
tiiation, &i*. It is very judiciously ob- 
I .'•e.'ved, in uuue 10 1 of the Regulations 
I and Didci'^, tnut diii^g vQvugcs in hot 
cliiiuitcs^^Lhe most ben^licial cdjpcts are 
derived iVoin the use of winds^iil^s. Thq. 
muster of the transport should be-de- 
siicd to have them made iinmediately 
U'l troops are embarked, if put^lieudy 
prov ided, and they should be coiioUnL- 
]y hung up. These saiis (lirow a stream 
of cold air betw een decks. is nut 
an unusual practice among the men, at 
least among the unexperienced soldiers^ 
to tic up the bottom of them, bv which 
this salutary purpose is defeated. The 
scr je«int of the w atch must be responsi- 
ble, that this irregularity is never com- 
mitted. 

To WINDWARD, (au venty Fr.) 
Towards the wind. As St. Domingo is 
to the w'iiulvvard of Jamaica. •• 

^ylN(.»S of (m «my, when drawn up 
i in battle, are^the right and left band ilivi- 
Mons; uhenahattulioais drawn up, the 
I divisions on the light and left aie called 
I ihc wings. The word wing is someiimcs 
uted to denpie tlie large sides of horrt- 
works, crown-works, tcnuillcs, and 
other out-works, &c. 

WINTEU-(Jr/u;7c7w. Sec Qu.\mT.Rs. 
WTTH ERRAND, a piece of iron 
laid under u saddle, aboh; tliiec inclics 
above the withers of tlic horse, to keep 
light the two pieces of w»)od. 

WITNI'ISSKS, in furtiticatiou. Sec^ 
Ti-moiks. 

WIT^KSsts, in a military judicial 
sense, persons summoned by ihc judge- 
advocate, or any of his deputies, to atr 
tend at a geiiei-ul court-martial, there to 
speAik to facts which they know of 
own knowledge, and to whieii they cun 
bona tide swetir, from ^ving bceti pve- 
sent at (he transaction, \c. Tjftkt 
on OM^hilartiaf, « 

According tp the articles of war,(se^ 
Art. xii.) witne.sses nttcndiiig courts* 
partial are to oriviie.ged from ar- 
rests, and not atteiidiug are liable to b« 
attached. , ‘ • 

WOHKEFXliS, Znd. an aiolmssadtu*. 

ill the defeiicit of. 
places, ara rjnind hole% geaerally ttbou( 

^ dr 
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‘i ur ;} feet in diawitiftr at tlic top, 1 at^ 
bottom, uud deep, dug ii^ tJic front,* 
ot lUi^work. Sometimes It h'hiirp-poiut* 
cd stake or two iu-e lixed at the bot- 
tom, covered with ^ely thin planks, 
and green sods ; cont>equeuily tlte ene- 
my, on advancing, full in, and are put 
iiUo confusion^ •• * 

WOO l 5 J'*N - liot tomSj in laboratory 
M'Oiks^ are cvlindricai pieces of wood, 
ot dilVerent lengths and diameters, 
s^reeable to the size of the gun. They 
are hollowed at one end lo sective the 
shot, ami the Hamiel cartridge is fasten- 
ed to the other end ; the whole hj^^n- 
ing one carlruige, which is put into the 
piece at one imxtion. 

WOOLri^«ctfcA, bags of wool. They 
are frcuuently ranged ia fitl-iu of a 
breust-work, because they resist can- 
uQn-shut. See S I no K. • • 

WORD, l‘‘r.) a single puA of 
Speech, consisting of one ov more sylla- 
blos, for the purpose of expressing i 
irldis. fn a military sense, it Mguihes 
siguid, token, order; ^ watcli-wurd, 
&c, I 

7 'Ac Wottu. ?is a,pccnli4r ward I 
U'(/<c 4 Word, ) that serves for 
lokeu and mark of distinction, given 1 
out in the orders of the day, in times of 
peace, but in war every eveiimg ih the I 
licid, by the general who cominands, 
and 111 gurriaou by the governor, or 
other olheer commanding in chief, to 
prckeuL surpruc, and hinder an enemy, 
<»r an^ Irciwhcrdbs pcrwin, to pass back- 
wards and forwards Tins wairli-word 
isgeuciallvciillcd tbfiji;crr<>/c,aiid towhich 
is udilcd tlir cmtitct'Ugu, 'rhe Hrst is 
knufi'u to all olbccrs and woii-cuuiniis- 
sioiu’d otticers, the latrer only to the 
ceiuinels. The olbcers timt go the 
rounds, or patroles, exclv^ngc the word 
with the oiticcis on duty; nor must the 
sentinels let miy one pass who has not 
got the countersign. 

Words cmwiandj (mo\s dehorn- 
mandimtni^ Fr*) certain terms, which 
have laien acioptftd for the exercisje and 
inavement of iwilicary bodioa, according 
to the nutvirct of wb particiiUtf service. 
Words^gf comiua,nd are glassed uudcr 
two principal hemls, ami consist of those 
\>hieli are given by the chief or com- ^ 
maijider of a brigade, bi|Jt(«dtoii, or divi-. 
^^00, Rnd oi'^thoee whicliare^ttered by. 
^ subordinate leaders of troops or 
coiapanies, &c. 


' Cun W ords, ( 

Fv.) certain Icadiiig in- 
struglions which aic given to designate 
any particular niaiio^uvrc. Tlie cuu- 
tioiuirv words precede the wm-da of 
coinmand,tiiui are isaued by llic chieik 
of corps. • 

It was our intention to have insei'trd 
under tins head, vdl Uie ddVvient words 
of coiuiiumd thav sue iliann^d Ui be 
given Ilk iiifautry maiKiMUtcs, and to 
Imvp added the mots do 
us practiscil in the French sen ice. Uut 
as most, of tik^ise used in the Briii^U 
sevvice have been publishod by autiic^ 
rily, we judged it superliuous to on- 
cumber a work of this dcscriplion widi 
so 4iuch addiiioiuil matter. 

With re.^peet to the Freiicli words of 
command, of which wc have ihoaiTuriga- 
meptHiky we have declined insertiiiig 
them in the present voliimu ; first, bo- 
causo they wimld h:i\c considerably in* 
creased its size, antt, in the nenl place* 
^because wc bad already given occasional 
csplunations of thein> with tlicir Corrib 
sptkmiing terms in Riigtjsh. 

^ WOlUv.MFN, are persons that at** 
tend the ummimilioii, boatsiiMiii, cai*« 
peincrs, Miiiths, millers, bakers, ^agoiH 
ITS, imiierb, pukiieers, &c. 

When soldiers arc employed upon fa- 
tigue, or wmkiiig parties, the drums 
and hies, ^c. shim(^ invariably play m 
time and measure. At:coi’diiig to Mar- 
shal 8 a ve, ilicy shoulit be rslievcd^ the ■ 
e\p*iruiion of two hours and a half; by 
wliicli iiicaiis the individuals arc less 
harrassed, ami all the troops share alike. 
With regard to accompanying tlicin ill 
their labour with music, the uoiicv of it 
is warranted by antirmity- ' TlijC 
dcmuiiians, with a detochinent of only 
S 0()0 men, uniier tlic coinmund of Ly- 
sunder, destroyed the famons Pyiieua of 
Atheiii^in less than six b^nirs. Duriiig 
thu whole of the n^keration^ the duces 
were playing to cidiveii mid* eiicouraf^ 
the troops. This custom existed ‘tit < 
France tx* a late period among the gal* 
ley-slavek at iMurseilles, who, whilst ifiey 
were employed in removing euornioiia 
loads of rubbish, &c. were constantly ac- 
cjpuipuided by musical instruments and, 
dru ms. Marshal Saxe’s (Uveries, pagea 
lAt and 158 . 

WORKS. This^rm is generally un4 
desstood to comj^chand She rortifica4 
\ tioof 
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fi about the body ut‘ a pl^cr; a» by 
outrvoi'l s «u'e iiivaiiL t hi without the 
The word is also used to 
aiguity ?hc* iipp’’Ofu;hc5 ot' tho besiegers, 
and th<' se\ei.ii Inus, ti*Ciiches,&c. made 
round a place, au army, or ttie like) for 
•its bi*ciintv. 

Cnmm Works, ( otarai'C^ d crites, ' 
Fr.) See C row' n-woii k . 

horned Works, (outrages d corneSy 
Fr.) See UoK^f.n-woRK. 

To WOltAI a Gun, ( dichargertun 
canon airc la lire^-honrrey Fr.) to take 
«)ut the charge of u iirevirm by means 
of a w'oi m. 

,WoRM «/' a Gimy (tire-bimrre,Tr,) 
an instrument vcnnicuhtted or turned 
round, tiiuL server to extract any thmg 
into which it in'^iriusitcs itself by means | 
ot' a spiral direction. It is much the 
sai/ic as wad-hook, witli tliis dilFcrence, !i 
tliat tho one is more proper lor sinall j| 
arms, and the utlier For urdiianrc. 11 

/XWtK! VVOltSriFr. In section I, of j 
the llulcs and Articles of War, it is or- ‘i 
duined that all othcers and, soldiers, not 11 
buviiigjust nnpcdirnc'nt, shall diligently l| 
frequent divine service mid sermon, in,! 
theplu^^ appointed for lli^ assembliii «4 ! 
of the TPgimrnt^ troop, or company to 
vrliich they belong. 

(^)mmis.siMiicil otfiCf’is who wilfully | 
Absent thcniM lvcs, or, being pre se nt, be- ] 
Imvc iifdccently or irrevciciitly me lia- 
ble to be brought before a C(mrt-in;ii- 
‘ tial, nl.'jre uMic publicly and se\erely 
repriiimndcd. 

Non-commissioned olhccrs and sol*- 
diers are liable to ii forfeit of twelve ! 
pence, to be deducted out of the next 
imy of each hidividuiil so otfeuding, for 
bis lirst olH-nce ; for tlie second, ho not 
only forfeits twelve pcniM*, but he is 
laid in irons for twelve hours. The 
monc)' so forfeited, is applied to the 
use of the sick soldiers of the troop or 
company tp which the olfender be- 
ioiigs. 

To WOIIST, To defeat, to over- 
throw. • 

‘ NVC)U*sTFiD. Defeated; to the 
rout. 

WORTUV. A man particularly dis- 
tiiiguishcil, more especially for Ins' va- 
lour, as the wtfi-chies of antiquity. . 

To WOl-^Nl), (filaser, Fr,; To 
«ake or cause a wuumU 


. A Wound, (J5/essMre,p/£nV, Fr.) The 
breaking tlie- continuity of the parts of 
the body. * 

A simple .Wound, (BUisur^ eiU^ 
rveutTy Fr.) that which oiilygiOfrcns the 
Flesh, and does nut affect the bones or 
sinews. ^ , 

A complicated WouJtD^ (Blessure 
compliquee, fr,) A ivouml wbicii is ac- 
companied with bud symptoms, asHuxcs 
of blood, &c. 

A dangerous Wound, (Blessure ou 
plait dangereusCf Fr.) A wound by wYiich 
the nobler parts are affectod; as when 
an artery is pricked, &c. 

-4 wor^tf/WduND, (iJ/erswre ou plaie 
mortelle, Fr.) A wouiicj which must 
unavoidably end in dissolution. 

The Wb 0 NDEp, {Let Blesses^ Pr.) Un- 
der this term arc comprehended all tho 
individuals belonging to an army, who 
may have been maimed or othcrw'isA 
hurt ill battle, &c. It forms part of the 
g(?neral return which is made on service, 
viz. kdkdj wounded, missing and taken 
prisoners. The care of the sick and 
woiiiuh'd is one of the primary duties 
of h commander in chlCT. 

To this list might be added D£- 
SFR'IKD to ike eticmp; but deser- 
tion of this kind, though not unusual 
ni other services, is so uncommon 
among British sailors and soldiers, that 
I wc tiiink the mention of the term su<*> 
perlluous. 

To WREAK, (Amuvir, dicharger 
sa collrcy^r.) To dischorglb, to vent; 
as to wreak amds vengeance, or malice 
on defenceless prisoners, A species of 
veiigeanre which no state policy can 
ju-)tify, (not even on the Machmvelian 
sj bteni), 

WREATH qf' vietorp. The gar-* 
land or chaplet of triuinpii. See Tri- 
umph. 

WRESTLER. On.e who contends 
in wrestling. 

\\HIKSTLING. A contest for as- 
cendency pf bodily strength ; as when 
two wrestlers attempt to throw each 
other down. It was in great vogue 
among the Olympic games ; and is yc( 
to lie met with iu many parts of Eng- 
land. 

WRIT. A legal instrument.' A 
slender piece of purchtuent which id 
issued outbf tlieSWiff*spffi <-'«9 and to 

which 
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which the stoutrst officer must yiehk 1] compiiny wliich he belongs, he is to 
The only mode ot* avoidmg this fiovtr- j* eoiupluiii thereof to the corninnr;din(i; 
ing enemy to personal freedom, is to . oliicer of the regiment, who is required 
avoid unnecessary expence, to keep to o-unmion a regimental court-marl ud 
out The latter mode, is, lam- for the df^ng justice to the complain* 

ever, scarcely feasible under the cir- ant; from which rcgimcntnl con rt-irmr* 
cuinscribed limits of Hgiisb pay, ami tial either parly may, if he thinks him-* 
the 4-.;tefidefl ice of every necessary si lf «lill aggrieved (provided always 
in life. Ity the articles of •kvar, no h«il- that the wrong complained of be of a 
dier can t .. si>cd unless fur a real ilcbt pceuniary naiiinf), apjii'al to a general 
of qo/, of ct'ur^o in» uiil eanbe ser\ed cuuil-marliul: and if ^poii a second 
upcpi blm. Art. Wai;, page I'iG, Art. , hcRrins:, the appeal .shall appear to be 
Jwii. . \c'xalu>us and groundless, ,llui pei!>oi| 

Wrtt n/' lleftfl/iim, A writ when a ] so appealing ‘diall Im' li.ible t » le *pu- 
man (after proclamation issued odt of { nished at the di^cierioii of the said ge- 
thc Court (if Chancery or Exchequer, ! ncfral court-martial. • 

find iXKicle hy the SlitiilVs, to prtsent 1 the cicditof British jurisprudence 

himself tntiic court inuier pain of lus ! and to the honour of the present adriii- 
allegiance, by a certain da\j docs not ; nistration, let. it, however, he said, that 
appear, ^ , ;mt military power whicli is exercised 

WROMG. An injury; a desiigncd ! with barbaiiiy, is eventimlly paramount 
or known detriment; not light, not jus- * t<* tlie oqiialifv of justice that pervades 
tice- 1 our criminal rode*# No distance of time 

\V iioNos. We have already observed r or place vvithin th»' empire; no rardc, 00 
under the article tliat olthon«:hf >i tfoimcction can rescue the olicnder from 

they arc not spo*iiicaIly menUoned or ’ insulted justice. The late trial of Go- 
described in the mutiny bill, they iie- ' vernor Wall, for the iuhuniuu murder 
verthcless exist in militsiry life. Kvery Uof Serjeant Armstrong, upwards of 
officer and soldier possesses rights, and | twenty yturs ago, is corrobol^tive of 
when either is wronged lie is authorised } this assertion, lie was convicted be- 
to seek for redress. In section HI. art. | fore a spteial jury on the 20tli of Ja- 
1st, it is expressly laid down, That if j iiuary ti{02 ; and notwithslunding the 
any officer shall think hiniBelf to be j exoriinus of considerable friends to 
wronged by his colonel or the com- ' save hint, was finally executed on th« 
maiuJing officer, of the icgirnenr, and 2nth day of tljo same month, 
shall upon du^ application made to U'he fate oi‘ Oovenior Wall will bear " 
him, be refused to be redressed, he testimony to Europe and to the world, 
may complain to the general conimund- iliat English justice still retains its ori- 
ing in chief of his Majesty's forces, in ginal purity, and is still equally and im- 
ord^r to obtain justice ; who is by the partially selministcred to the peer and 
same article required to examine into to the peasant ; making no distinction 
such complaint ; and either by himself between the private and his cominaiider« 
or by the secretary at war, to make his but punishing, protecting, and avenging 
report to the king thereupon, in order all alike. It will lie a consolation to 
to receive his further directions. It aiich of the British seamen who may be 
will be observed, that although officers dejected niid cast down b^ the mclan- 
may be peremptorily dismissed the ser- choly end of so many of dtheir mess* 

vice by the king, witliout trial or iiivcsti- mules, to lind that no Aimsy charge,, no 

gatior^ yet, according to thi.s article, groundless imputation, no pretended* 
and in the true spirit of justice, thny rouiiny^Jeither imagined at the wmment, 

have a right to have r^ny particular in- or aftei wards trumped up, as occasiotr 

stance of grievance Imd before his mn- may rofptire, will be admitted as a jus- 
jesty through t‘.ic comtnandei in chief tiheatiqu of sevenrtes, causelcs&ly and 
or jecretary at war. hdiumanly indicted. •When the^ sec 

If any inferior officer, non-commis- the death of a simple serjeaut, without 
sioned officer, or soldier ^liali think family, or frieiids,»in a country whence 
himself wKiuged by his captain, or the report of his 'vrongs might possibly 
oth^ officer cominauding the troop or hth e never reached home, now made the 

subject 
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subject of astate prosL'cilcionfcoiulucted 
by the two principal cnininal olhcers ul‘ 
tlie crown, wiih the ab^isluncc of aiiuiii- 
bet of other liighly respectable cxiunsel, 
mid the attenduHre of cvcryewitijcss in 
die smallest degree necessary, mile cted 
'^srith all the anxiety that could have 
‘ been bostowrd on llie ente at the com- 
m^icomont of the pruoecution in 1704, 
by the widow and orjjlian children of 
the det'oased (if such he hud, and they 
“Were rich enongli to ulTord the expeisCc^ ; i 
\vill they npr rejoice losee, »hat pi.nish- j 
ments arc not lor them sdnnc, mid that | 
the proudest of those who nilr them j 
ci^AXiOt tyrannize over them wjih im- 


I puiiityP'ft is natural to the ignorance 
of low situnt^n, to suppose uiat suf*^ 
fering is confined to its own clasi^. Ill 
some countries this is uiifortnintcely too 
much the (not. In ours, gi^tf crimes 
'ate rare in the higher ranks of society; 
blit ill tliA instances tliat have oc* 
ci'.rred, the cijuulity of jflstice*has been 
enforced in*a riiaiiiier which givesf^every 
icusiint in the laud reason to thank 
teaven that he was born in such a 
conn try. , 

WliJJAn, /erf. Sandals. 

WIJLANDA, or Wui yndez, TnrL 
Th<* Dutch ai'o so called in Iiidui. 
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armed vch<^^l, with latmi sails*, 
’.whi^h isjii^rci in the ^lediterranean. 

A Cheek general, 
who has rtnderad his name iininortai 
hv a ’ v-»?it-conduct<;d rciTcut; and is 
e'lmriiy ceiehr.ucd for iinlirarv 

filoMms, winch are still cNtaift iu his 
Cyicfiodtc. ^ 

, XK^Ut r. prince, or ch'uf ruler 
in BaVunry is so Ctilhd. • 

XEHXkS. A king of IVrsiu, son of 
Da :iis, anil grandson oft'wn**. This 
monarch' bus been rciidert d notorious 
in'liistory, by the oxtravugahee of his 
prepal^itiOns to inVade (ircrce, and his 
Olttmaie failure; which laltei rutjy be 
attributed to the nndwciplined state of 
hh army, and to the presuinfitioti of jus 
Oencraf .Mardontiis. He entered the 
Hellespont with so numerous a' fleet, 
that it covf*red its surface between the 
two land! . The number he cmWrked 
eicee.Hcd 1,000.000 men, who>Cre en- 
tirch' dcfeate.l by 10, (KK) well diiciplifi- 
ed tfoops fium Ureece. 


XYSTAEICHA. fn antiquity, the 
iiiasjter and director of the Xystui, 

In the Greek Gymnasium, the Xys- 
tarchu was the second ofBcer, and the 
Gyinnasiarchii the first ; the former was 
his lieutenant, and presided over the 
two Xysti, ns well as over every species 
of exercise that was practised therein. 

XVSTEJI. An instrument used by 
surgeons to scrape and .shave bones 
with. *1 , 

XYSTirSj Among the ancients, e . 
long portico, open or covered at the top, 
where the athletee practised wrestling 
und running: the gladiators who exeN 
ciscd therein, were called Xystici. 

Among the Romans, the xystus was 
only an alley, of double row of trees, 
meeting like an arbour, and forming a 
shade to walk und^; so that, in this 
sense, it might be considered as an open 
walkjpg place, where the Romans enh 
tertuinea one another. 
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yacht, (iw/i/, Fr.) This word isfl 
^ taUii tVt)in the Dutch, It is au 
sinull*i>hi[i with oiU‘ deck, cariyifi|t four, 
ei^lit, or twelve f*uns, and thirty or 
forty men. Yachts in ueneral, 
from iSO to IGO tons; contrived nn<l 
adorned hotli within side and without, 
for carr\ in;; passeiijiers. They iii»- 
Swer the purposes of hnsincss aA well as 
pleasure, hc iinj; remarkahle ji^ood saiieis. 

, YAD UASJir, hid, A ineAioiuu-^ 
duin. * 

A disease in 

horses. 

YAWL, (ChahmpBt Fr.) A small 
.AesM.l hcUjii;;m<: to a ship. 

YAWS, ( I'iufif F.p taffy Fr.) The 
venereal disoider, in a yiost virulent 
state; with winch the negroes, ;^nd 
hoinetimcs the Creoles and Whites, aie 
infected in the colonies, and on the 
Continenlof Aiueiica, 

YKIIOOUY, Ind, A Jew. 

VKOMAN. The French use this 
ivord v\ hen they allude to the yeoineii of 
the ouards. Jii a general acceptation 
of the w'ord, 'pnon{^ us, yeoman signilies 
^ fiee-horn Knglisliinan, who may lay 
out of his own free land in yearly re- 
venue to the amouiic of forty shilliip^s. 
In other words, a freeholder who has 
lancl of his own. 

Yeoman the guard. One belong- 
ing to a sort of fotic guards, who attend 
at the palace. The yeomen Vere uni- 
^.innly reqjiiired Co be hix feet high. 
They are in number 100 on constant 
duty, and 70 off duty. They are armed 
with pcrtuisaiis. Their attendance is 
conhiied to the sovereign's person, both 
at home and abroarl. They are clad* 
ftfl r the imiimer of King Henry VTIL 

The yeomen of the guards were at 
first only 50 men of the next rank, un- 
I tier gentry ; ' but they were afterwards 
augmented to 100, of wliich eight are 
. oaliid usberj;^ wlio have each 10 1. per | 


annum more than the ojlier yeomen. 
Thisirorps was fust insiicutc^i by King 
Ilciiry Vll. anno liftG. The ol.hcers 
of this veteran tiiirps, althongfi tliey artJ 
never included ill the general promotions 
of the army, or derive any benitit iroin^ 
the occasional ii*ie in hrevel-rauk, have 
iK'vefthciess ihe advantage of good |Miy, 
and the riglit of wearing regimentals, 
without the danger of being called into 
actual service. The otiiccrs are, T 
captain, lOOOl. per immiin ; 1 henic- 
iMut oOOl. jicr ana. jmd 1 ensign ,‘SOOl, 
pej ann. Of the same description* is 
^jo honourable Umd ol gentlemen pen- 
sioiitrs, wliicl^wus estiihli'hed in 
vi/. 1 captain, lOOOl. per annum; 1 lieu- 
tepunt oOOl. per unn. 1 standanl bearer 
GlOl. per aim. anil 1 clerk the 
chequer 120l. per anii. • 

V F.OM AN ilY. The collective body 
of yeomen. In this class may be con- 
i siikjcd gentlemen of small landed pro- 
I perly, independent fafinors, 6lc. When 
I the unparalleled succesbcsot tim French 
had almost laid F#urnpe at 'iie fee^ of 
their* armies, ICngland adone seemed 
destined to slop the torrent. Thanks 
; to her insubtr siluuliini ! to thesupeii- 
ority of her (Jeeis, and not a little to 
the valour and jjeiseverance of her gal- 
lant army in Fgypt, she has hitherto 
been able to preserve the high cha- 
racter of the nation ut large. 
us hope, in spite of lemporary reverses, 
that no cl^aiige of things upon the Con- 
tiiifiit of Europe, will ever re^hice her 
to the necessity of being awed, at 
hoiu6, l>y the nteimcitig aspect of iicr 
ancient rival. 

During the Inst war, it was deemed 
expedient to have recourse to tiie na- 
tive energies of the, land. Not only 
thepiilitia*but the voluntfer corps were 
increased; and in order *to sciure a 
ready co-ot>eruiioii with all tlic dispos- 
1 d L ^ able 
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able p.'irts of the regular iifruy, ^’c. it 
was struiigly reDJUiiiieiKk'tl to tlie yeo- 
manry to C(|Uip and ufiu, find to make 
tlieui'»elves acquainted wilb the ordi- 
nary rouiiiie ot* military^* ev(dution^. 
The plan was accordingly adopted, and 
in adililion ro ihe suppJeinciitary militia, 
and voltiiiUer corps tliJlt wc.e forrmcl 
in the diii'erciit parishes, bodies of 
mounted yeoinrn were* ri iiulai Iv assem- 
bled, and wete lieaded by the piiiu/i- 
pal noblemen and gentlemen belonging 
t/i the bc'cral coinilics. (.auibpicuoas, 
however, as the ni.irtfal spiiit of tin- 
country appeared at that tiim', it lu-s 
'been far surpassed in the excj lions, to 
which Kiiglishmen have been oxvired, 
by the innate valour of their const i- 
tudons, at the piCicnt eveutfiil peiiod. 
Housed into action by tlie rtpeated 
menace of invasion, and knowing no 
other surreiuicr of this last asylum 
of liberty, but thac which is cniiuecu-d 
and interwoven with tlicir lives, the 
inhabitants of those rslands Imvo ftL 
increased nnimatlon in pro|)niiion to 
the repetition of the old Iv<Mu.m sen- 
tence^ — c'sl ( which 

has tji long been lieutd froii\ I shunt 
to the Baltic, and wliu h will again be 
renews d should the French b'a-e<'i-d in 
Germany. 7\mong otlki* n »ble in- 
stance^ of dibiutou'sled patriotism, his 
Grace the Dukb of TSortliumbeiluiid 
has raised mnong his tenantry, a coips 
C)f*!i6]l men, consisting of a be,Uy of 
horse artillery, cumiiiuuded by a i up- 
tain, six troops of (‘aval ry, and 17 com- 
panies of infantry; Hic wliole clothed, 
appointed, paid and in.tintniucd by hiin- 
self, for goveninicnl has only found 
arms and accoutrciiicnts. The cu))tain 
of Hi tiMory and the stall receive a per- 
manent pay.— Such a command, and 
such a saving to the state, are proud 
circumstances to boast of, and worthy 
of a Bridbh nohieinan. Advocutes, as 
we mobfr iitnpiestioiiuhly profess our- 
selves to he, for a regular aiiny, in the 
most cxieiided sense of ihej'*\pression, 
we cannot with-rhold our tribute of ap- 
plause to this cffiis!«m of native, pa- 
.'rlotism. It has piovcd the t^ete.rmiiied tj 
spirit of the, bind to n^sist invasion, and 
by so doing, it has shewn, that while!’ 
the soldiers of * geneial si'rvice are 
/ightiii'^ their countiy’s battles in all j; 
quarters' of the < glob#, iluir imtive j[ 

li 


homes are not left defenceless or un« 
guarded. 

Y i oM A N n T Cava try. ( Tm Cavalerie 
des tcnvnvuTs rolontairf'H.) Certain 
corps oi‘ TMoLinted geiiiiemvii and far* 
mt’is, w’lio dusiiio the last wai, siib- 
H-inod tberi* l1v(j» to specilic military 
legiilatuui''. ' t 

Vl>iV'n'CL. fiul. A slate rne-sen- 
g(.r; a sci vant of parad<% w !io eai i les a 
;^uld or "liver stall; an aid-iie-camp. 

VbVri>\r*, lu'L An oliicer who 
iegubue*> the viigbi-'. 

V 1 E 1 A ). .Si i; R r \ n j- R , 

fttd. Juuciimi, or imion. 

YOLA'lOl.E. A suit of dunk in 
llm El'll luiiici. 

YOJi*. A licneral name for toluicco 
in the VVes: liulio. 

Y< )}IK MlLl TAUV ASYLUM. A 
I vjd.diic iii-jtn iitioii wbii b has bei^A 
adojitrd m tins coioiijy, tbiougb the 
particular k ( oiik iKl.iiinn oi Ills iloval 
IJiglmc-ss I he Duke ol ^"oik, for itie 
('(lucaiioii of oipbaus, and of I he chil- 
dren of luei iioi ious ^oldiiMs. 'Inc fol-* 
[ Ipvviiig rules iiic diiected to U oli&crv- 

I od ; •’ 

<^ii the seli'i'iion of the elnldicn for 
admission, pu;l'cieia,e m gLUcial sh.ili 
be mveii, 

l-i. 'J'o orpliiius. 

tjiid. To thi>"4», whose falheis liave 
been killed; or have (bed on foreign 
bcrv ice, 

;td. 'I’o those vvhp have lost their 
moihei", and whose fathers aic absei’*" 
on duty abniad. 

41 h. 'Eo those whose faihcrs are or- 
dered on foriign seivice; or, ^ whose 
pareiiLs have other childieu to inuin- 
luin. 

Tiie merit of the father, as to regi- 
mental ck-iriict(^r, shall be always con- 
sideiMl as a principal lecommeiulation. 

None nIiuII be admnted, except the 
chiidieu, horn iu wedlock, of warrant 
and iiou-cmniniisiouL'd ollicers and sol- 
diers of our ifgubir nimy. 

Every cliil'J, previimsly to admission, 
must be ascei laiued l«> be entirely free 
from iiiciiiitl, and bodily, mfirmiiy. 

The parents, or fia iids applying for 
the admission of child* en, shall be re- 
quired to sign tlieir consent 6) such 
ciiildren retnaiiiiiig in the ai^ylqui as 
long as our commissioners may think 
tit; and to their being disposed of, wlien 
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of proper ane, at il»e discretion of the 
coiiiinis:iioi;ei h, as upprcii^iccs, or str- 
Vants; oi, if hoys, to their heiiiR placed 
with their own free con'«ent, in our re- 
gular as piivarc soldiers. 

The number of eliildicii to he ad- 
mitted shall lira exceed tuie Thousand, 
viz. $e\eti*huii(fi'ed bo^s, and ihiec hiin- 
died ^'jils; exclusive of sudi us upon 
any prc'-surc <lf special rircuiiistaiices, 
may be leceivcd (fur u time, and mitil 
they.are of proper ajie to b§ icnioved, 
or until vucaiicies may occur in the 
asyiunij into the infant ('slaMishmcnt 
ill the Isle of VVi^ht; licit by declarer! 
to be a biuncli of this Our Royal Insti- 
tution, ^iid t<T be under the RCiiornl 
control of tlie roiiimissionei s ^Iieieuf. 

Offien'i^ Jssistanh^ tnid Scn'tin(s on 
^ the Estuhihhmntt. — The fnihiwing ar^ 
the o cers, assistants, luirl servuntst on 
the cstablislinii lit of tiie Roval Mijitaiy 
Asyluni ; subject trj such furilicr chaiijic, 
aut;inentatioii, oi dinunnuon, in the rlc'- 
^ scrifition, iiuiiil»er, or salaries, of the 
under olbccr^, assistants, and scivnnts, | 
as to the coininissioiicrb may hcieat/iri 
appear neer ssury : viz. * 

A Ciunmundant ; to whom, in t'on- 
sideruiioii of (lie j'reat trust reprised in 
liim, ami tiie continued attention ic- 
quiierj of him to promote the ^eneiul 
tvelfaic of the institution, an allmvaiice 
is made of twenty slnlliii^s per (lam^ 
with an allowance of coals and candles 
for three irj|n!is.# 

A Treaxurer ; to whom is ffraiitcd 
a salary of ;K)0/. per annum^ iiicludiutr 
all allowiiiicca for clerks, stationary, or 

othciiwisc^ 

A Chaplain, and SuperinUndant 
Morals and Education; to whom is 
grunted a salary of '230L per aiiii, with 
an allowance m’ coals and handles for 
„ two room', and an half. 

An Adjutant and Secretary; to 
W'hom is granted the pay of teijshiil^i«;s 
per diem, with an allowance of coals 
anqjl cait|l)cs for two rooms. 

A Quarter Master and Steuard; to 
xvhoiii is granted a salary of 100/. per 
ann. with an allowance of coals and 
candles for two rooms. 

A ^tirffeon; who, hojding the rank of 
surgeon to the forces,** 1ms the pay of 
fifteen shillings per diem, wkh an al- 
lowance of dbals and candies for two 
rooms and an half— he has also tlie as- 


sistance o^iiii hospital mate, foot resi- 
dent in the house) at live shillings per 
diem, without any oilier allowance. 

A Sc/jrant-Xlajor of Instruction; 
who'sp pay^is two .>»liiilinirs and sixpence 
per diem, with eloihing: board, tlie» 
same us the eliildrcn ; und an allrjwancu 
of coals und cuudles for one room. 

Si ijt'ftnt -Assist'; tits ; \\\ the propor- 
tion of one to every lifty hoy«i; they 
have the pay of oin* slrtiliiig and six- 
pence per day, each; rloihing and 
board; and un allowance o^ coals mid 
candle*., aecni7lii\{.'; lo the season ot‘ the 
year, in a projiortion to bo lixod by the 
cominis.sionci*'. 

yo the Quarter- Muster Serjeant, 
ami lo such of the serjcunt-asMstaiits 
a*' ^hall be emploveil to insiiuct the 
bovs in the dillerrnt trades is :illo\»t»d 
sixpence ptr diaii to each ; in addition 
to the pay of one sbilliugand sixpence 
above specilied. * « 

A Dnunmei ; is albnvcd drummer’s 
•pay undclollimg, and lo incss with the 
ehiid»cn. * 

A Matron; who has 100/. per nnti. 
ds salary, and in lien of all former al- 
lowunecs; (»xe( pi in repaid to/ coals 
and candles, the allowance for which 
shall lie cniiliiiuetl to her for two riMims. 

/l/i Asmtanl Matron and School- 
Mhtf (ss ; wlio h.is salary of CtOl. per 
anil, (m lieu of la r tonne r salaiy, uiu!^ 
allowance for proviMons) rfdlow.mte of 
coul'i uiid candles for one room. 

One Jitadina Midress, undone Knit- 
ting Midrt ssfind Sempstress ; euc li hav- 
ing a salary of Q^l.per unit, one fchilling 
per diem in l:eii of boaiil, and tin allow- 
ance of coals mid caiidks for mic room. 

Nurses, ill tlie propoi lion of one to 
each wnid; arc allf»\vcd iOi. jirr ann, 
each, and their board; with* clothing, 
and coajs and candles, tlie same as thtt 
serjeaut-assist uiit«. 

Nurses for the Infirmary, hi propor- 
tion to the number of the sick ; are rtl- 
iow'cd I'i/. per ann. each, and their 
board; v»iili cloibing, and coals aiid^ 
candles, as the other nurses. 

A Cook ; who is allowed CIO/, per ann. 
and Jicr •board; with cbithinp, and au 
allowance of couls aml» candles the 
siimc as the Nurses. She is allowed 
two assistants; ei!l:li having 10/, ptr 
anr^ with hoard, clothing and coaU 
and candles, the salnc as the cook. 

. C L 2 A Laun- 
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A JMndrcss; \v!io is aliuived ^ZOL \ 
pfif' ann, and her board; with clothing, j 
and an allowance of coals and candles, j 
the sanifi as the cooks. She is to have | 
such aid fiom the female childitji^, and 
'such hired assistance, as eircumstuuccs 
may from time to lime require. 

A Scrjtant Porter \ v\ho has tlie pay 
of one sliilllng and 'Sixpence per day ; 
with dothir>if,,and one shilling yMTdiew 
in lieu of IjoumI; loy;eL!Kr with al^ al- 
' tovvHiicc of coals and candles, in a pro> 
portion to be ii\cd by tliGCoininisaioners. 

'i'tic oiheer?, assisiaots, and servants, 
li'rloniiing to the Ho>ul MiJitary Asy- 
him, arc not, directly or indirectly, tf» 
drmiiiul or receive any perquisite^ or 
any emolument whatever, beyond the 
pay and allowances annexed to dieir 
idspcctiie eniploymctiis, as specified in 


this warranty or otherwise expressly 
authorized by the comrnissionei s : and 
any such olf.cers, assistants, or servants, 
otfendiii.!^ heieiii, shall be ^le^'iiied to 
lane foifeited thcirsitualions. 

YOUNOl'-U re^hfit7f{, is that which 
was last rinsed. See Srniori(jt/. 

You.\ge,»i uffu'tr^ is he wiu»se conj- 
missioii is of the latest date. ' Ko)4i- 
menta and oilicers are posted ami, c^ni^ 
inanded, accordinjj; to the dates of their 
coiniijissiofts. See Seniorttif, 

VOt'NOSTERS. A familiar terra 
to^iif^iiify the junior oihceis ot a troop 
or emupuny. The wonl yoimj;sier i^i 
likewise used in the na\ v. The riencli 
say Mousin' in uaval phraseoloji'y. 

YFRliAU, Ft, A Dutch eiin. 

. YZQUI-ATOTE. A soil of drinjt 
in (he West indies. 


Z. 


Z AA'f, httl. Division of people into 
tribes or sects. 

ZACCllO. arcliitecture, the 

lower part of the pedestal of a ci>- 
luinii. 

ZAGAT K, i'V, A weapon made in 
the form of a lonj; dart, whicli the 
Moors Use in battle, and wlii.chlhey cast 
with exir^ine dexteiity. 

ZAJMS. Priiuipal Wa<l«r? or chiefs; 
after whom a moimttd nuliii.i,^ which 
they support and pay, is culled amoi^ 
the 'iiii<>s. 

One class of the /.aims receives its 
appointments direct fioia the Porte, 
iiud the olhvr from the De^Uerbeys. 
^Vh€nevcr an order is issued by the 
latter for that purpose, the \vhole body 
of the Zaiitts must assemUei^with their 
followers, at a (^iven spot of ren- 
dezvous. 

They are siippoKed by certain re- 
venues called ^ imars ; and the money 
which they receive from tbeuce amounts 
fo twenty thousand aspers— live aspers 
arc equal to one penny £nglish«-*and 
they never can iv'ceivQ less. 'The 
iCahas are all of equal rank among them- 


selves. They may he coasidcred as the 
chief nohlcjneu m Turkey; deriving 
coiiftiderahle importance from the many 
privileges and iuuuuuiiies which are at- 
tached to their scve;*aJ Ziauiets. The 
lowest amiual reveiuie of®a Ziaipet 
twenty thousand aspers, and the highest 
amounts to ninety-nine thousund niiu’ 
hundred and nine-nine. Whenever it 
exceeds the latter suji\, the surplus is 
added to the incoujue.of 'the Saugia-Bey 
or Haclui. wlio.<|i& rank iu Turkey is 
nearly sim'kir to (hut of a count in 
Fiance. 

The Ziiims seldom serve at sea. They 
prefer paying a cettaini sum of money to 
be* exempted from that duty, nut 
whenever they take the hehb it is in- 
cumbent upon each to briu^His many 
horsemen* accoutred and ht m service, 
as there are sums of fiyc tlvMisand as- 
pers in the annual receipt of his Zia- 
met; so that every Zaira who receiver 
thu ty thousand aspers, rauat pFoduge 
six aple-|>odied and well mounted Fol- 
lowers; and every one having sixty 
tbousaud aspers per year must bring 
twelve. 

Although 
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Although the Turks take cspt'cial 
care to ^ee, that t! e TinAriots and the 
2^aiin!» bring their oonipleiueiit of men, 
ivhoin ^lef call Jebelus or horsemen ; 
nevertheless they do n(»t reckon them us 
any part of the etVecti\^br(;es of the 
Octoinan^euitA'C. ()u the contrary, 
they call a Zaiin, iiccoinpanied by his 
quota hf huisqtnen, a Selictar or one 
babre. 

When a Zuiin takes the field, he must 
provide himself with cainft equipage, 
^c. and iiidependciit of the iiecessury 
number of tents for liiiiiself and •his 
men, he must al&o have one to cook in, 
and iiiii^tlier tg ser\c for stabling. 

I'he Zaiins, as well as the |'iinariots, 
are under the immediate orders of their 
Ali-Be^lier or colojicl. Thes^ ulhccgi 
’ are sul>ordinate to the Bucha, wln^hus 
the rank of colonel-general; but in 
nil r(jijsideiablc enterpri/es, snch as 
sieges, battles, the Buelia is obliged 
to communicate with the seraskier or 
* gcneivd in chief of the army; w'liich is 
usually itie (Jrand Vi/ir. 

ZAMOlUN. A titk! of sovereign 
princes, in Malabar in tlie East Iiidies. 

ZAMPOG>iT. A coinnioii (lute, or 
whistle. 

ZAYM, Ind, A feudal chief, or mi- 
litary tenant. 

ZEAL, (2'r/e, Fr.) More than com- 
mon ardour for llie good of the service. 
All earnest, passipn for any thing; espe- 
^cially for rt^igion, and for ilie welfare of 
one’s couiitiy. It has been wisely said 
by one of our best didactic poets, that 
excess oi* /.eul may be detrimental to 
coinmunity : 

For virtue’ seif may too much zeal 
be had; 

The worst of madmen a saint run 
mad. Pope. 

Military Zeal. Under this term 
may be comprehended, not only a na- 
tural di.sposition to anus, but uls5 an 
unwearied application to the science of 
wiir, add a prompt and undaunted ex- 
ercise of all the duties which th<^ situ- 
utiou of an individual may prescribe, 
TliCTe is not, perhaps, any profes.'^ion in 
whicli the thorough devotion of a man’s 
timd^and talents is so Wnperiously culled 
for, as ill the theoretical uiid practical 
branches of military kaowlcilge. It is 
aeaieely possible to nave too much zeal; 
most especially when the heated iioa^-j 


nation of a soldier has been gradually 
tempered by experience, calmed l»y the 
hand of time, and iscon.«)tuntly under tlio 
iidhience gf well digested plans. 
ZEBAXJrtUxNDY, Ind. A deposition* 
Z E( ‘H I N , J (Seqtiiih Fr.) So called* 
ZAClllM,^froni LaZeecha^ a placo 
in the city of Venice, wheit: the mint 
is settled ; a gdld coin worth about 
nine shillings sterling. • 

’i'urkish ZrcaiN. A gold coin, in 
value abunt nine shillings. • , 

ZElNAUBf Ind. A term of diiif 
tinctiou used to ilersuiis of rank or emi- 
iieiice. • 

ZEMFiE>r, Ind. Oroimd. 
ZEMEENDAK, hid. A person who 
holds a tract of land iiaiiicdtarely from 
tli^ government, somewhat similar ^o a 
k>rd of the manor. 

ZEMEENDAUY, Ind. The lands of 
a /cim endar. * 

ZENITH, {Zenith^ Fr.) The point or 
> vertex in the heavens directly over one’s 
head. If we conceive a line drawn 
through the ohserver and the center of 
ihc earth, which must nt'cessarily bo 
perpindicular to the hoiison,/it will 
reach to a point uiiioiig the fixed stars 
culled the zi^mtli. 

The /enith is directly opposite to the 
Nadir; one uliove oiir beads, 4 ^nd the 
other behivi' our feift. 

ZEIlAKF/r, Jnd. Agricullurc. 
ZEIUl, Ind. A blow; ustrolR*. 

Z E K B Sll A I XA AK, bid. A bloie 
given witli a stick. 

ZEllO, Fr, A word used to express 
a cyplier, fir nongliL (0;. 

ZIG-ZACJ, Fr. A term used in me- 
chanics. The working beams or ha-* 
lancos which give motion to the several 
pumps that thi-ow the water up rite 
river to the hill at Marly, near Puris^ 
form aNort of zig-zag. 

ZIG-ZAGS, in foplificolioiis, are 
trenches or paths with several windings, 
so cut, that the besieged arc prevented 
from eii^lading the besieger m bis ap- 
proaches. * 

ZIIj. A military musical instrument 
whicli is used in tlie Turkish armies. 
It consists of two bru>»|^ basons, that 
are struck together, so as to be in con- 
cord with other imf'timents. 

ZIMRA, Ind. A t *rtifirate. 
ZINUIGKE, Jnd. ' Gnun, caule, 
lands* plantations. > 

’ ZIYAMUT, 
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ZIYAMlJ'r, InfL A tief Ijebtowed 

for military scrvicei, 

ZOCLK, (ill aicliitecture.) A square 
mcinbcM*, iov\ei* than its hreudth, serving 
to support n pillar, or aiijf'other'part 
of a building, instead of a pedcbtul, 
base, or plinth. 

Zoci.R continued, a continued pe- 
destal, on which a structure is raised^ 
but which has no base or cornice. 

XODIACK,^ {Zodiaque, Fr.) One of 
the greatest imaginary circles of the 
heavens, Ovhicii piisses obliquely be- 
tween the two poles of The world ; it is 
cut into two parts, by the equator^ 


'one of which comprehends the six 
northern sigTJS towards the Arctick 
Pole, and the other tlie six southern 
sign» towards the Antnrctick Pyle; it is 
furnished with twelve coiistel'atioiis, 
represented upon globes, by ti>e ligures 
of twelve living creatures. 

ZOPISSA, {Zopihsa, rr.) ' Tlie best 
sort of piti;h, or pitch which is scraped 
olF froni the sides of snips, and then 
tempered with wax and suit. 

ZULLU^iVl, Ind. Violence; oppress 
sion. 

jiUROOREAT, Ind. Necessaries, 
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and new friends ; had not experience# forced me to fed the characters of 
our leading men ; the state of parties 5 the forms*' of office^ and the opera* 
tions of our civil and mtlitary system* In this peaceful sei^ice I imbibed 
therudiipejts of the language and science of tactics, which opened a new 
field or study and observation. I diligently read and meditated the M(* 
moires Militair^s of QvrtfituS Julius (Mens. Guichardt,) the only writer 
who has united (he meritScof a professor and a veteran. The disciplino 
and evolutions* of a modern battalion gave me a clearer notion of tha 
phalanx and the legion 5^ and the captain of tlie Hampshire grenadier! 

(the 


* A** ^ have occasioniilly t<»uclied upon the manoeuvres and evolutions of the 
ancients, parti('ularly under Plialunx,— the fotltn^inu additional extract from Sir 
Thomas Browne's UuiirtohtphiHy may nf»t he supertluniis. 

The RLMiianj* batulia \\as ordered after thi£ inunncr, whereof, as sufTicieutly 
4 :nown, Virgil hath left but af\ hint, ?ind obscure intimation. For thus wefe 
the maniples and t'oliorls of the U^ntatty Pi-i napes anil Tnarii placed in their 
bod^v'^, wherein con^istell^ liic strength of the iluinan bailie. By this ordination 
they readily fell into caeli other, * 

HfisUid 0 0 nO 0 0 

Piuuiiies 0 0 0 0 s 

Ttiurii 0 0 0 0 0 

The Hastati being prcsVd, handsomely rt^ired into the intervals of the prtnet# 
jpn, llie&c into that of the Triarii; ^hich making, us it were, a new body, Alight 
jointly r<'ne\v the batile, whereni consibted the secret (»f ilieir successes. And 
thtrefoifc ir ua*? ri muikiddyl Mugiilur in the battle of Afiica, tliat Seipio, feiiriiig 
a rout fViJiii tlu‘ cleph.iur^ ol' die enemy, left not the Ptinripcs in llieir distances, 
whereby the Liepininis p'l^-sing tluj vacuities of the llaHtatiy might liavo niiMJpois 
iheni, imt drew hi*« haitlc into light order, and leaiiiig tlie pfibv,^ges bare, defeated 
the iiilseinot’ intended by the tlepliaiu*-. Out of this liguie wi re ingde two re-* 
inu:k:di|e tor^is olv buitJe, the euiit u$ Awljm or the shear and vAcifge hritt'es, 
made' ot lialf a; 7 /e//?eiis, and but didertnetd l;y position. The wcii'.fi* invuiUd 
to hreak or woik into a body, ibe /e/ri/'S to environ and defeal the pov.er ilii rKif, 
Composed out of the seketest soldu^ry, and dhspostd into the fru m ot' an when m 
receiving ilie wedge, it enclosed 11 011 both sides. After llii.'i form the iltmou** § 
Ntt^ses ordeivd his battle against the Franks, aitd by lhi.> liguie the, Ain^a ts wrro 
inclosed and cut iifpieca?. 

The rlitnulmsj or lf»/».iige figure, so vi'^ible ie tins oitlf-r, was also arnoarkahlei 
foim of battle in the OVifiVm lavalrv, ob-rivid by iii« Th^'uhun^, and iVo/ip, 
iiiig of Maatlott, ;nul liispienlly by the PurtftmnSy a-» being mo^t reidy to turn 
evciv way, and best to b«^ coiiiMianded, as having fts diie'.ois, nr commumJci s, ut 
eacli anck.il ^ • • 

The Alaeedfiinan phalanx Ta lony; time thought mvim’ihle) consisted of u lon^ 
Bqiiare. ^’or ihougli there iiiigfit be si.xLceiuu rank j^nd lih:, \ct, when they «hut 

close, 

^ t Ta the disposure of the Icgloru in the wars of the ropublu-, bt foi^ the division ofihe 
IcgiorAiiiUi ten cohorte, by tbe emperorn. iiulum* in liiiipo. mi i'it>tahium bC dc Uc Me- 
lUiiti pMHunmum. 

^ PlUbius Appianus. 

Agathius Aiinuianai. 
i£haa. Taet. 
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(the reader may smile) has not beei^ useless to the historian of the Roman 
hanpirc'^. 

Nor arc the advantages of military science-considered as a part of 
education only — limited to the useful walks of literatuie j they extend into 
the familiar pleasures ot’^ihe closet, and, as they add to the ligiiraii-ve lan- 
guage of the writer, coniributo not a little to the i^^struction and satisfaction 
of the reader. Who, for instance, can peruse the beneficial Vccords of 
history, the bright' effusions of poetry, or, indeed, any species of writing, 
from Holy 'Writ to fable anc^ romance, without meeting some military 
phrase or allusion ? Or who can hear the debates of parliament without 
sensibly feeling the proper, or imp|;oper application of professional 
<*anguage. Who, for instance could advert to such a singular ex- 
pression as without hiring anxiouK to trace the source from whence 

it probably was derived ? To a person actpiainted with military term.s, it 
might so far appear intelligible, that he would easily see into tlie 
meaning, although he could not help feeling the misapplication of 
th^ phrase. Ha/ing noticed this error of an individual, I hope 1 
shall not be thought too tridiiig or minute in pointing out a passage, 
wherein a military lenu lias been adopted with the most scrupulous pro- 
priety. 1 have already made nje of the word in the first part of this 
disco^Wse, but not having directed the ..ttention of my reader to the feli- 
city of its adaptation, I cannot omit referring him to Dr. Johnson’s learned 
and wtII written preface to liis Dictionary. He will there find a military 
term, the full force of which cannot be thoroughly understood without 
some knowledge, at least, of the duties of a piomr. Nor is it there 
only, that language has been heightened, and the mean’.»ig of the aullior 
powerfully assisted by military phraseology. In perusing Dr. Goldsmith’s 
Deserted ^'illagc, the following couplets naturally lead the mind to reflect 
upon the manner in which an individual soldier sustains his part in action, 


close, so that the flxrd pike lulvauct-d before the first; though the ntimher iniglif 
bcs(|iiaic, tlie figure ^Ya3 ohlon;:, nnswcrahlerunto the cpiadrate of 

CvrtiH$. Acconlirig to this s<juaie, Thucydides delivers, the Aiheninns disposed 
their battle against the I .a>'€tkmonian$, (iv brickwise; and by the sam« 

word, the learned Cucliius cxpoundid the quudrutc of Virgil, after tlie form of a 
brick or tile. 

Sccto v^’a limitc quadret. la VTrg. 

• To this passage let me subjoin, by way of note, what Plutarrh says m the 
o^ieiiiiigof theJJife of Paiilus A'lmilkis : — ** By daily conversing with history, and 
filling my niitiH with the images of the best and greatest men, 1 escape the con- 
tagion of i<llcne&s.‘ind vice.’’ 

iCQ, 
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Icc. Silt if the reader be ignorant of tlie word, ahonttUr, and the figurative 
term, Jield, he will lose half their beauty. * 

’^'h^ broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

?lat by his lire, and talk’d the night away ; 

"Wept o/r his wcfHnc!^ or, tales of sorrow done, 

AV/ow/f/tr'd his cral<ili, and shew’d how were won. 

•H.TVing thus endeavoured cursorily to sli«\v the advantages which are at- 
tached to a knowledge of military terms, independent of the profession, J 
shall hazard a few words respecting myself, and the manner in which I 
have endeavoured to execute this undertaking. t 

I know enough of mankind fn general l 8 Ix^ satisfied, that almost every 
work, but most especially a technical work, let its execution be what it 
^ay, receives of loses much bf Us bredit, especially in the estimation 
superficial readers, from the character and occupation of its author or 
compiler. After what I have said of myself in the notrs*to the dcdicatian, 
Jittle more, I presume, can be required on that subject, even by the 
inquisitive, than to add, that I have licen honoifted with the good opi- 
nion of a nobleman, whose ardoui* for niililary glory can be only ccjuallcd 
by his private virtues and political integrity ; and that the grcatesh*part 
of my life has been spent, either abroad or at home, in the society of mili- 
tary m«n. 

I owe my acquaintance with his lordship to that laudable prompfltude 
which guides him towards every object, by which the con^inon weal 
»»ay eventunlly^ benefited. To him 1 ventured to inscribe a few 
loose hints on military subjects, upwards of twelve years back 5 and from 
that period until the present hour, it has been (ny good fortune jp pos- 
sess his countenance and encouragement. Of the plan of the work^, 1 
think it barely necessary to say, that it was originally intended to be nothing 


* Among other olycrlions to the general cast of this work, it will probably be 
said, that the chief precedents uiid examples ha\e been borrowed Innn Fitnch 
writers and rrencli coinnianders; and that 1 might have feund other instances and 
illustrations if not in the History of England, at least in the annals of Gerumny. 
This observation is certainly correct. But when vit is considered, that every 
species of inilitaiy science has been sedulously cultivated by the French, from 
the earliest periods of their history, but, above that the application of their 
theory is principally directed against this coivitry. I shall not, 1 try^st, be blamed 
fur liA'ing ciideavourei^ to anticipate those means, and to put British ollicers in 
possession of what have been used, and will probably again be ||esorCed to by their 
vnemies. * 

e d more 
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more than an enlargement of SmUh's Military Dictionary, But on ex« 
amining that compilatioil^ and comparing it with the French production on 
the same subject^ I found our countryman's kibours and researches so 
extremely limited, with regard to general service, and so wholly deficient in 
point of modern tactic^', and modern terms*, that I dropped \ny first 
intention, and have occasionally referred to bis q^llcction for such matter 
only, as relates to the artillery $ reserving to tpyself the arrangement and 
explanation of ahilost every other branch of the service. The selection of 
the French Und Indian terms, and of the extracts from the Rules and 
Regulati^uis, as well as the distribution of diher matter,- from the best 
ancient and modcjru'auiliors that havey/rlttcn on niiiitary subjects, is cn- 
Jlirely new. 

Although in my selection' ofithc difierent passages from “the Rules and 
Begulaiions, I have scaixely, in any one instance, deviated from the strict 
llfticr of the original matter, 1 fiavc by no m.-‘ans observed the same degree 
of fidelity towards the French. It wiil be found that I have frequently 
added observatioivs of my own, and illustrated the remarks of former wri- 
ters by modern examples. ^ 

Imperfect as the pi^scnt compilation most unquestionably will prove, 
and unequal ns it is to my own copcc ption of what it ought to be, it w'ill 
nevostheless be found the only work extant of the kind in this country, 
that can pro[)crly and exclusively be called a Military Dictionary. It is a 
pkdgefj in fact, which under the manifest necessity of our having soldiers 
, regularly 


• ^ome persona — persons of reptued experience too, as far asrilerc service goes-7- 
will assert, that the aticienC discipline of the Eritifsli army was inoreertccrive, and, 
of course, better, than the present. Wo presume, however, to uiaiiUain thccon- 
^ary; and we further venture toobsei^o, that, in all prohaliiiity, their assertion 
18 grounded in prejudice, or, in Jess pardonable motives, in indolence and inap- 
titude to tnilearn what they have acquired. 

t I have heard it asserted by a man of excellent sentimcnls'nnd great learning, 
that the character of a soldier and n riti/en is incompatible. In the abstract sense 
of the term it may he so; but in its relative import^ it is fpiite the reverse. No 
citizen, considerin': the distempered, and T fear the incorrigible, state of the human 
passions, am be secure in his property, ^c. without the guardian aid of military 
vigilance." If nil men were to remain at lu^c, what would become of our pos- 
•essions abroad ? aiui as' to the notion, that every man should be sulficiently ac- 
quainted with arms to defrn«l bis country, its fallacy is too manifest to require an 
answer. The science of wai^ like the study of the law of this country— is so 
^ vast and ooinplicuted, that, to use Mons. Nockhern De Schonfs words, (in his 
JdU lUtitonaifs sur un Systtmc Oeniral^ the life of man is not sudicient'fnr the 
acquirement and full possession of q|l hs parts and branches. — I>a vie de I’hommo 
ne suffit pas pour acque^ir et posseder, dans uu haul po^t de perfection, routes 
Ics parties et sii jeis de la science. 

Mr.Muckintobhf in a work to which ive owes mare thap half Ids fame as a poli- 
tician 
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regularly trained, I affectionately offcj to the British army, of what I pro- 
pose hereafter to accomplish, should 1 have health; and belter oppovlu- 
nities of communicatioisthan I have hitherto possessed'^. 

It may, perhaps, be a di^jparagement even to the present edition, to fay, 
from ikl extreme hurry in which the greatest fart of the work has been 
executed i from the largp increase of additional matter and interpolations, ' 
whilst in^he prt'ss 3 but above all, from the changei to which the greatest 

tirian anil a writer, ljn'< rtMna^krd; that a doinAtif; army rani'ot lx* iii('rca«('d with- 
out incrcasuii:; ttie immlK r of its tu s with the ptopk*, and of t!u* ••InuineN by wliifU 
popular hcnlimcnt may (iitm it. I'my man that ib udd*tl V> liie aimy, i- a imw 
Jmlv that iinitoN iL to tiu' ir-don. If alt i :(]/< ns \vo;r »‘ouipi )!< «t to o\iic M>'dirrs, 
all soldins must of m't’t^sslly ailopt r!a' irtlsp-js of rui/di^.. -A small ::rmy may 
have srTiliinc-nfs dilT* rrnt from llTe i;ual l.od^- of ihe peoplo, and no inicrc^l in 
common with llu-rn; bni a mi?nei».us sohli *13 t:mnol. "lias is the liarricr winch 
nature has o|)jjo.'ed to the incuusc of they • nnnot be mma roes cnf>i»;;li 

, to cnsUive the people, wi:hout kecomifld; the people iNtdi*. See \‘mdi(‘i!j* (ialii#*, 

I Mibnut this p*assii„< lo saprtcal ,!;e‘ntkmea A\i)o eoneei^e, ibat the military 
foicc of thisc(/nnny <* amiil be mciea^d witlioutibe idx‘113 «)f the snbjcci Ixinp; 
€isei)tiuliy eijdaiii»erc(l tliculiy; and v\!,o would rather see tlsf c(>:i>i mtcsiid an 
iiivadiiiu; lli in up liie vi.'.ioi.aiv idia, lhal. a will ch&<ipliiied aimy i» 

, useless to (ircMi Br-itam ; ana that raJ ilfililaiy seiuico otijj.hl, of emusc, Lo be an 
exploded (h)i:irme amoiiifst us. * 

Dillicult, however, and arduous tlii.~ scioneo is, hi it be romembered, as Mr. 
J^chc very justly remai*l.s, ** that wc ai? born i'.;ooranl of cTery ibnrV^ Tl»e 
bujierlicies of tluu^^s that svirroumft hem, inahe uuprtsMons on the uej^iij'Cilt, but 
nobody penetrati s into trie iushio wiihout labour, ulteiilion, and industry. Nloucs 
and timber ;;row of iheinstibi.-i; lull }ei tlieie is no imil'oun pile with s\uunrtry 
and convcnieticc to lod;;e in, without toil and p'aiii>. Ooil lia? made tliu iiitol- 
lectual world liarnioninus and beautiful v^uhoul us; but it will iievci come into 
our heads all at once. We must briuji; il home piecemeal, and there sot it up by our 
own iiidus(i>,or else we ^bull Jia^c notliiiiit but darkiicss and achaos 4<idtluu, wliat- 
evc'r order ||nd ilgliL there be in things witiiouf us. 'J'be same learncawriUn* ob- 
^serves, that no person oiu;lit to despoiul ; for of thej undtrslanding inie may 
truly say, that its force is greater f'ciierally than il thinks, until it is put out. 
Vireagur avquirit ciukUk 

And therefore tiie proper tviiiedy here is but. to set tlic mind to work and apply 
the thoughts vigorously to tin* business; for it holds in the struggles of the mind, 
as in those of wjtr, dum put ant ac rlncnr,; vichr; a persuasion that we shall 
overcome any diHiculiics that we imet wiih in the sciences, seldom fails to carry 
us through llieiu. Nohody knows the stieiigth of his rriiml, and the (bice of 
9 Steady, and regular application, until ho has inc^. This is certain, he that sets 
out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, hut grow stronger too, than one who 
with a vigorous constitution and iiii^n liinhs, only sits still. * * 

* I tliinU it fair to mention in tliis place, that on my'applying for such (!Omm‘u« • 
nicatioAs as the gentlemen at Woolwich iiiiglilhc ^itlioriseri to furnish respecting 
’ the artillery and engineer department^, 1 leccivetf for answer, that they were un-« 
der specific instructions to withhold every sort of information from the public. 
Tlie Little Dombardier, was however, shortly after compiled at the Warren; and 
was given to the world whilst the following work was in the press. This circuni- 
ftaifto will account fqr th^ liberties 1 havf taken with that publicatfon. 
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pnrt must neccssnrily be subjected^ that much as it docs contain^ it can 
only be l(j(jk<:4l u[)r>u as a repository of military terras, which require 
to be sciiipiilously ai ranged according to the alphalsetical succession of let- 
ters^ and likewise to be disposed in such a manner, as to lead the young 
officer into an immediate knowledge of the first elements of his profession. 
Such was ray design 5^ but events have, in soffic fi^gree, thwarted my in- 
tention*. j 

Under these ciiourastaiKTs, it will not, I trust, be ex()eclcd, that I 
shfuikl shield mystlf ngauisi tli« malignity of petty criticism, by giving n 
lifct of tyiTOgrnphical or mere liu ral errors. Of these many will be found, 
which must strike the reader at first sight — the following ones have again 
tseaped me, iooit doxju, ioouZ-Mnnitui rc, &c. So true it is,’* to use Dr. 
Johnsou’hj' words, ** that care ^t'ill sometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. I fc that is catching opportunities which seldom occur, will 
smllr those to pass by unregarded, which hcVxpccts hourly to return ; he 
that is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect those that arc ob- 
\ioHS and familiar.^ I'hus it happens, that in things difficult, there is dan- 
ger from ignorance, and in things easy, from confidence ; the mind, , 
afraid of greatness, anct disdainful of littleness, hastily withdraws herself 
from painful researches, and passci witif scornful rapidity over tasks not 
aclccjitste to her powers; sometimes too secitre for caution, again too anxious 
for vigorous cirort ; soinciimcs idle iu a plain path, and sometimes dis- 
tracted in lahyiinths, and dissipated by difierent intentions." 

In some instaivx s, I have omitted the word that expresses the specific 
or Htcral acS in order to fix the attention of the reader on the subject or 
matter to which it refe rs, in a more gimeral sense, and whiCh is more • 
immediately consonant to military operations. To Enter, or to Uvtire, 

c 

^ Xotwiilistanduig my lu>])cs to the cotitniry, T urn free to acknowledge tli.at 
the preseiil tdiiion, tln»iii.'h romTted iili much care, mid consMcnibiy enlarged, 
by tlv* atMiiitih nf upwank of ',*COO v\<»r(ls 4 *r j»hr;isc‘ 4 ,\\itli uppropriute explanations, 
is j^nll iji(\ i’mu- t»» iiiy di&iiiu, inning hven executed paUly 111 sickness, and, wholly 
50, imdi r u'cinii'-tances of solicitude, and extraneous occnpni ion. 1 am aware » 
Ui.i! Uiehc arc feohle ext u-scs lo** the public, for palpable errors and imperfections. 
IVi oh- .IS flit v aie, lliey eaimot, however, bi^ without their weight; most espe- 
cially nlaij i: is Cfui-ddero I, ihai, instead of being master of my own time, I have 
bcf! obji'icd iti ki'e[»pjce witli^^iuy llooksellers eagerness to have it ready £[>r sale, 
and nidi iny Priiiter'd laudi^ble and unwearied zeal to correspond with the. 
wishes of. Ills cuiploycr. 

j 1 1 is some sort tif consolation, even to men of superior abilities, to find, that-tlie 
gn at Ixviiithan^uf iiiitish liierhtnre, JDr. Johnson, Iras not been able to escape 
ron^iderublo ctriistire with respect to omissions, and sonietiqies with regard tcHsty* 
mo logy and explanation. A large quarto x nlume has been published to point 
out his dciVci*.; which, to buy the worst of them, aie oqjy like so juany specks 
in a noon-day sun. ^ 
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for example, though applicable to other phrases, even of a military nature, 
(or to enter an enemy h country ; to retire from dunyrerous position,) yet 
being more forcibly expicsscd in the words. To inmde. To rcfieat ; lh<y 
arc on that account passed over. In other inslancc^, I have designedly 
missech^a *word, for the purpofe of convcyiitg, under another term, 
not only the same bi^t the method of ciiccting what it means* * 
according to prescribed modes and regulations. •Thus, to retire from 
the seA'ice, or to resign, is explained uikIlv the words. To SlU out, and 
Sendee. ^ • 

Ainong the French terms, it will be found, that I have not onjy 
given such as immediately relate^to military knov\^f!g<•, technically con- 
sidered, but likewise many which belong lo the. familiar int< rcourse of lif<;. 
In sonffc places the French wonl follows v\}^ English 3 but where it has been 
necessary to explain any 'particular regulation, :ind whielj exclusively 
^ belonged to the»French service, I have alA^ays taken ihc leading wordfr^m 
that language. Sometimes, Indeed, I liavc given an English word 
without coupling it with a French one j and have! now and then omhled 
the French altogether. This has been owing to two cau^(*s •, either to the 
*‘Word having totally escaped me, or bccauho the wtiu did not corre spond 
with both languages. ^This has qpeurred in the cant- word To Quiz, I have 
not been able to find out a Jirench term to express this absurd un- 
manly practice > nor have I inserted the words I’kiish lacji;, Piuisiflck, 
Persiileuk, from a full knowledge that it is tiie extreme of bad breeding 
among Frenchmen, and indeed among other nations, to lake (Imc least 
liberty with the dress or appearance, of individuals ''* j and that the 
puerile art^f (Aui/zin^; was of course unknown among them. ^ ^ 

If, however, I have been guilty of omission--;, with regard lo a few 
familiar terms, I have made ample amends to the military leader by snp- 
plyiftg liim with copious information, kc. rcspecling the most important 
• 

• 

^ It Is reinaiksihle, timf men addicted to tiic i;:ti.>r«nt and Ix^yi-vh liabit of qni/- 
iiig, cannot bear the slightest humour, if it he ic\clic<i a^umsL t}ic‘m->rlv^«. // 
snvvent ptus tumteuv de persifler, <jue d'etre pfrbtjU'. J*ei biimr, A 
Ter.djti, A pei'i^tm quizzed — Fersijlage, The uct of quizzing-' Ar( nirnJoii U rms 
among the French. To Hoax — ToMourv are cant tc-rms ainongsl ivnn h ;fr4; un- 
fortunately too much baiictioned. Witli if^ptrtio ilie ‘.tjinoloey or origin of • 

tei>ins, it will probably be found that they conic fnAn the noi'jy pnrlu usof somcof 
.our public schools, from whence they ouiht iicver^to Inive viandcnvd into \ irniliur^ 
usage. Perhaps Qatz grew out of uii impertinciil nuio-^i’y, on lln: afiival of a 
new, b'oy, and is a corruption of Qiiis csfY Who is Ik-?— I l^a^e tiiii importnut 
question to be determined by the l**ariied^etymftIoeists of Etuy. Westminster, 
andd^arrow ! Mistifier, among the Freueb, in souie di c corrc->pond7 v^ith our 
Motion on tins head. 
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brnnch of the profession. It will beJbund, that many pages in the follow* 
ing work have been devoted to the terms which arc generally used in th# 
study and practice of fortification. Nor can tbes^pages be thought super** 
fluous, or too much extended, when it is recollected (accordin|r to Belair^ 
^ in his Elemens de Fortification, and according to the experience* of the 
best informed officers)^ that the science of fortrhe^on is by^o medns con* 
fined to students in the artillery and engineer departments. * 

Frederick the Second, King of Prussia, whose whole reign was distir\* 
guished by so many military e^iploits, aqd who stood more indebted for 
success t()«his acquirements, than to his powerful genius, looked upon the 
knowledge of fortification as the grouod-work of tactics. From this 
cl}nviction he constantly recommended the study of it to all descriptions of 
oflicers. ^ ^ t # 

It has been very justly remarked by a modern writer, that an engineer 
<Jolild never arrive at any excellency* in his profession, unless he added i 
a knowledge of general tactics and manceuvres to his own immediate art j 
we may say, with equal propriety, that no tactician will ever become tho- 
roughly master of his profession, or» as the French justly term it— r/e son^ 
m(tkr — or will ever bes&lUciently instructed in the art of war to bid defianc* 
to the yifinitc vicissitudes of clianoe, and to be equal to some glorious and 
enter^izing plan, unless he know the vjfrioiis duties of the engineer dc* 
partment, bo well acquainted wdth the elementary principles of fortifi- 
cation, and adapt his mind to the true spirit of them all.*' Seepage 10, 
OhservutioH'i l^nlwtinairts drs r/nttens dc Fortification^, 

If jt should be observed, that J have been occasionally betrayed into 
gallicisms, I can only say with Dr. Johnson— That he who has long^ 
cultivated another language, will find words and combinations crowd 
upon his«mcmory 3 and haste and negligence, and refinement (I cannot 
add afi'ectation, for 1 am not conscious of having wittingly done so) will 
obtrude borrowed terms and cxotick expressions. Let it* also be remem- 
bered, Jthat no book was ever turned from one language into another^ 
without imparting something.of its native idiom.’* 

How would a haiidfUl of men have been able to check Bonaparte at Acre, 
had not the talents of PhiirqitfAux, the cnjiiucrr, altbrded the best means of de- 
fence, and seconded the \ij;oin and intrepidity of Sir Sidney Smith? 

It is somewhat rciiuiikable, that this memorable spot should stand recorded in 
history, for Uiiothor insumcc of the superiority of British troops over the French, 
in point of davipjt (Miterpri/.e arfd perseverance. Whilst the French king failed ih 
his atU'inpts oh one side of llte town, our lioorhcartiDd lUchard stormed andduouk 
it on tlic other. 


With. 
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pnitlalUy or prejudice, with regard t<^ modern rivalry, a Moreau, an Arch- 
duke Charles ; ’*') and all the great nien who have gone before ps, or exist 
at present j would nevet have been the subject of our admiVation ] if they 
had neglected thjs study in any of its branches. It is by courage, genius, 
and edacity, by having a head always cool, andean eye at once quick and^ 
exact i ■ by a .mce kno\vfedge of the country, by skill in the choice of ofli- 
ccrs,an^by strict discipline, kept ug in the army, that a general is enabled 
to take such just measures, as will frustrate the design? of ihe enemy.’* 

. T(he sensible wri let of a small Tract]-, 4pou Light Troops in the Field, 

( Inst ruci ions concernant /cSenicr dc I In/cint eric Ui^he en CnwptsgncJ is 450 
thoroughly convinced of the nec^sity of military knowledge, that he says 
with marked emphasis — An ignorance of military duties leads to « 
series <Sf niistSkes and errors, dhe of which is sufficient to do away the well 
earned reputation of whole years, and to destroy, at once, that conlidcnce 
^ which is so imperiously called for between the oliicer who commands, a«id 
the soldier who obeys, and upon which rest the ultimate issue and success 
of the most brilliant actions.” It naturally follows, fibm the concurst'nt 
opinion of so many able men, 8 aiict#)ned hourly by experience, tliat an 
art so diversified in all its branches, anrf, when rAluced into practice, so 
often at variance wiclu established theory, should not only be studied by 
the chiefs of armies, but likewise be scduloMsly followed by all whoifbt in 
responsible situations. In order to give elk ,• to the best laid plans, it is 
indispensably requisite, that the chains of operation and connnuuicatioii 
Ihould be kept up by the strictest discharge of all ih^ civil and •mili- 
tary duties, under the infinity of changes which circumstances lyudi create, 
djiiring the 4'oui^e of a campaign. And fww are all these changes to be 
provided for ? How is the general of an army (which covers an exten- 
sive tract of country, and to which niagazines, Repots, central points of 
communication, secret intelligence, &c. are essentially neccssaiy) to be 
constantly master, as he ought to be, not only of his own resources^, but 
likew'ise more or less apprized of wliat is going forward in every part of 
ins opponent’s country ? I shall have the cot^purreuce of eveiy man who 
is :n the least acquainted with active warfare, but more ei^pevially, the 

. . . • • 

^ I ronid, with great propriety, add to this iJlustrj^>U’i li-st, llie names jf ^/^inc 
of our own count! y men, ulicMK' tulents and cxea^jns, ns t\ir ns iIku* iin i;ul 
ipliorc of iictioii would permit, Ikwc liieu coiijpicuousiv Liilliiiiu duiiug ilic • 
Ci»in *1’ of the late v,ar. 'I'lie record of their actions is ui tliC iu-ait of svery 
good ‘ Liiglishman ; and hidtoiy will supply the va^^iicy I knve la thi^ hninhlu 
conipilntioii. • 

j- "rtns Trnct, tliougl*#' printed aiul recfunincndcd to the pt ruvid of Brili',h ofu- 
rors, was 11 it publislied, or cvq;i transleted for t^voral motalibJ it has sim c heea 
printed ill £ii^i»h. • 
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practice of the French, to bear me tlifough, when I confidently assert, that 
the bravest men, under the ablest general, from the richest country in the 
world, must prove useless in the field, unless the/ have the advantage of 
a gcncT.il start’, composed of zealous and scientific officers ; and conse- 
^ qiieritly, tliat nothing permanently great can be attained without it.* 

I'Jie impoitancc of such a start', with its suboi'dinate dependencies, has 
been so well discussed in a late French publicc^ion, that it cannot be too 
oft on pressed upon the attention of military men, nor too ‘conspicuously 
detailed in a military work. Ouithis account, 1 have not scrupled to deviate 
from the^^boaten tract of lexicographical writers, and to refer from the 
alphabetical succession of letter to the pr^jface.* 

' Tlie author of Ptreis drs Evniemats MHitaires, (who is well known to 
be an officer of rank in the Fretich service^speaks in the following man- 
ner of starts ill general. Military starts, as well as the ditferent 
brtinchcs which are necessarily connected with the vast and complicated 
machinery of war, have been considerably improved by the experience of 
oui^days. This oVganizatlon, and the consequent arrangements resulting 
from it, will be found to be of very modern date 5 if we consider the 
manifold aids that been successively brought forward, in order to 
sinlpli^ the system of details, and,to prevent the mind of the commander 
in chfef from being pre-occupied, by things which must impede the more 
important objects of oxecu live enterprize. It is impossible to form any 
determined opinion, with rcs|K:ct to the manner in which the ancients 
niadc^war. I’hcir conceptions were always bold, and (heir plans propor- 
tionaWy ^V^usive. fiat their operations, on the other hand, were less 
rapid, and their combinations less complicated than ours, on account of thj? 
dirterence of their weapons, and the imperfection of their artificial means 
of attack and defence. , 

The service of m'ditarv start's, has been rendered a distinct and separate 
branch in modern times. It has grown out of the various movements of 
troops»tbe consequent variety of orders, and the nricessity of exact and punc- 
tual returns. Notwithstandpig this apparent system, no precise method has 
yet been ifixed upon, to govern all the different relations which constitute 
an efficient start’. Tlte functions of the several officers, belonging to this 
department, are not yet sutecienlly known, nor accurately ascertained.— 
*The chief and most interesting duty of a start' officer— that of reconnoitring 
ground, with military aptitiide and skill — is, in itself, an object of perpe- 
tual novelty awid speculation ; aii(f every man who has paid the least ^ten- 
tiou to this branck of the service, must have discovered, tliat it was inti- 
mately 


' * See Staff. 
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mately connected with all the rest, a«d that, in order to execute its various 
duties, with any degree of accuracy and use, it was necessary to have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the elementary principles of otlier branches. — 
Such a mail must have ftlt astonished at the deliciency of system, and 
the w^t ot rules; and he may probably have lost some lime iircndca-, 
vouring to linjjl out a cItTe, ft) guide him through soyast and complicated a 
)aby^int^. , 

. In ordei* to form an accurate idea of such an institution, and to 
ascertain its state and progress, at ditlereni periods, it is necessary, tliat the 
inquisitive should call to tlieir minds, the manifold^ objects to \^Iiich it ’is 
applied, together with the several denominations by \\hich those objects 
are distinguished. * 

It is well known, for iijst.ince, that iif the Gcnmn and English armies, 
the quarter-mastcr-generals and their assistants were seldom, if ever, cm- 
► ployed in direct military o^eratiods.* Their attention and time wft*e 
rather confined to the closet, in keeping the details of service, and in com- 
municating orders, thitn to the active duties of the field* which wxrc per- 
^formed by the several adjutants attained to the generals. The quarter- 
master-general was entrusted witli the wiiolc intoridr (rconouiy of the army, 
and his functions, in this respect •corresponded minutely with thos^of the 
commissary-general. * 

The regular establishment of staffs (or cV(7^v in the French 
armies (of which \ve now propose to give a cursory view) was soon adopted 
in all the argiics of Eluropc, ft is but justice to remark hi this place, that 
while the professional characters of France paid tlu; greatest ^l^nt^on to 
♦Jic most nikiutc details of elementary knovvlcdge that were recommended 
by the Germans, they supplied the latter with models of the higher branches 
of the profession, and taught them to apply the (jiflerent arts and sciences 
to the purposes of war. 

Before the revolution, there were three sorts of belonging to the 
French armies, viz.— Thoi general staff; at the head of which was placed a 
^uarter-master-general, who had assistant qi;^rler- master generals under 
him, without any specific rank attached to their situation. • • 

“ Secondly, the cavalry staff; the chief of whii?h \vi\s likewise oallcd 
quarter-feaster-general ; and thirdly, the infantry staff, whose chief had 
the rank of major-general in the army, and subordinatQ to whom were * 

the Staffs belonging to the park of artillery, ^ud to the engineer depart- 

• • 

menti ^ • 

* The Austrians di'i (O during their bte war with France. 
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The duties of the two stnfKs attached to the cavalry and infantry ser^ 
vjices, were limited to a regular transmission of orders of movements, to the 
siiperiiitcndancc of good discipline, and to a careful attention to the main- 
tenance and supply of tlje troops, as well as to the interior Qj^onorny of 
. each particular regiment. The administration and charge of the army at 
large were intrusted, they now are, to a* cdBimissary^or intendant, 
who was only accoi^ntahle to the general of the army, and to the Vninister. 
In the duties /)f the general staA’of tlie army were comprehended, all the 
preliminary arrangeniont and sfibsequent execution of the plans of war, 
together with the particular operations determined upon by the comman- 
der in chief j the survey and recon noitri tig of ground ; the facilities for the 
inarch of the troops j the measurement of ground upon the principles 
of castrametation ; tlie estal^lisliment of Iiead-qnartcrs an3 subordinate 
cantonments j and, f.nally, every thing which related to topographical dis- 
triljutlon. It is natural to suppose, that those generals who were solicitous 
to make a proper choice of their principal aids and assistants, would ap- 
poiTit such oinccrs to the staff as were capable of seconding their designs. 
But as interest, favour, and partiali^ occasionally forced them to receive 
men less inforthed and fess experienced, (he service of the staff* of the army 
(which is always more or less an of jealousy to those corps that pride 
thems^Mves upon executive knowledge) cdlild not acquire a necessary sta- 
bility and consequence. These three channels to promotion produced, of 
coarse, a multiplicity of candidates for situations; the instant the army 
was put upon a peace establishment, the advocates for reform and (Econo- 
my it right to reduce tlie staff'; the officers that iiad composed it, 

returned to their several corps, under more or less favourable circun\- 
stances ; some, indec'd, and those only that bad been particularly distin- 
guished* for assiduity and talents, and who were destined, as it were, to 
preserve the records of the several details of this particular branch of ser- 
vice,Vcre retained by government, without any military rank, for the 
purpose of being sent upon specific missions, during peace. The labours 
and researches of these individuals, have produced the most fortunate cir- 
ciuintanSes in favour of the service in general, and for the better arrange- 
ment of Inilitary staffs*! n particular.^ 

It was not until after ^the war, which France had voluntarily^ entered 
into,, to secure to the Americans .their rights and independence, and which 
* 

♦ To this lil^tribution of inAlligent ollicprs, during pence, may, perhaps* 
be aitiiburcd that superiority, iii topographical knowledge, which has s<S ably 
seconded every mdlemeiit of tlM^Freuch armies., ^ 

terminated 
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terminated in 1783, that a permaaen# staff' establishment (in which no dis- 
tinction was made with respect to corps) was, for the first time., instituted 
in the French army. The superior officers in it retained the ronkot assis- 
tant quarter-master- generals, to whom an equal number of d' puf'.cs or 
adjun(fts, with the tank of captains, was altacht^l, and all obrained or kepi 
a certain ran^ indepcitffeni of the line*. ITiis corps, thus composed, .'md 
under tile immediate dirqption of n i^eneral officer, obtained some stability ; 
the official and field duties became more regular, and nothing seemed 
xvaating to complete the establishment, ayd to lay thti founeftUion of a mi- 
litary school for stalf service, .but the means of connecting it v*ith the re- 
pository of charts and warlike pl^ns, and with the geographical instltulion 
■belonging to the engineer department. • 

All the* correspondence,* orders and instructions, which had passed 
between the generals of the French army, and the difiV rent niinistcici of 
war during the*space of thirty yeaft, had bfecn carefully collected together. 
Able men, selected foi llie purpose, had scrupulously analysed these docu- 
ments, in order to ascertain the causes of success or dtflicat; every on^ lelt 
the necessity of drawing and ot cxj|re.ssiug, with gicater precision and 
perspicuity than had hitherto been tfone, the •charts of the different 
theatres of war, and wf those frf)ntier|, whose outward aspect, or front, it 
was in contemplation to attack or defend. Hence arose the wcwfderful 
improvement which has been made in that useful knowledge of topogra- 
phy ; and to that conviction is owing tlie high degree of poriection to 
which the taking the dimensions of ground, wlielher by^ihc naked %ye, or 
by instruments, has been brought. A large assortment was collected of 
military mfmoTrs, which not only related*to the frontiers, to the coasts of 
France, and its foreign possessions, but likewise to all ihc countries into 
which the war might be carried. It must indeed be nniversally^acknow- 
ledged, that this depot of military charts and plans forms the richest col- 
lection of the Ifind that h.ts ever existed. The .staff' officers who lifld ac- 
curately taken, and carefijily preserved those historical and topographical 
documents, which grew out of the researches juf this institution, at the con- 
clusion of a war contributed to the general stock, by bringing withjihein, 
not only the fruits of their own labours, but the improved result .of original , 
inforniation. * 

In thus describing the origin, and making known the principles antf 
neoessity of a sound theory for the bttvke pf military staff's ; we do not 

Whe staff-corps, pn the British establishment, probably owes Its existmec to 
this system. • 

pretend 
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pretend to idtach to either, false imji^rtance or exaggerated latitude and 
weight. Military men cannot be too much impressed with the idea, that 
the science of war is only to be acquired amidst th8 activity of warlike ope- 
rations, (or, as I he ingenious writer of this work expresses himself, Qite 
la ^ucnc ne s' vpi\nnd qtt^ d la gnerre) j that the most profound theorist 
must at every step experience incidents and wunt#^ which ^id defiance to 
rules and calculations; that the particular tactic^, which suit eacit branch 
of the service, can only be learned in the actual expeiiment'of the field ; 
and that combats alone can dcicr/nine the particular kind of tactics which 
are adapted to each corps or description of .armed force; which suit the 
country, llic soldiciy, and the class of gnen that fall under their com- 
mand. Even in known countries, and in places where battles have 
been often fought, and are so Well rememfiered, that nothmg seems left 
for sagacity or foresight to provide for, but where there are only exam- 
ploc to be followed, or marked errors to be jlvoidcd ; even in such places 
as these, all supiK)'iitlons are fruitless ; war is always presenting some- 
thing new : or rather there is no fixed plan which can be deduced 
from former ideas, and be fitted to«.thc actual circumstances of the mo- 
ment. It will be naiurtil to ask, whether from these observations one 
can with propriety infer, that the %tudy of good models, the contempla- 
tion of« the plans of the most skilful gefterals, a comparative view of 
their means of execution, and a minute and scrupulous examination of 
their several dispositions in action, are objects of useless attention and 
trouble ? On the contrary ; the investigation and review of what has 
passed injpjcceding times, either prepare the wajr for great talents, or 
serve to ripen such as have been developed and seconded *Dy •xperience^ 
The best modem generals have never lost sight of the brilliant examples 
that havQ been left ; they ^have never ceased to call into practice the tac- 
tics of the ancients, as far as the dificrence of arms and a change of 
manners would allow. To those who peruse the histories of the 17th and 
18th cepturies, and read over the actions of the , most celebrated generals 
of those times, this observation will appear peculiarly apposite. It is 
jusli%d i» the unifoini coudiict of the great Conde, Prince Eugene, Til- 
tenne, Marlborough, Marshal Saxe, and Frederick the Great. Their 
several military iustitulions,* as well as their private commentaries,* affoVd 
\he most ample testimony to the truth of what we advance; and if it w^ere 
meet or necessary to corroborate the same by instances, that are reserved 
for posterity consecrate to fame* we might bring forward the opiivon 

and 
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and the practice of the most celebrated of mir cotemporary captains. 
I his sublime conception is visible in all their operations j it is manifested 
in their writings, and tiourly proved in their conversations 5 nor must it 
be attributed to that natural elasticity of genius which hurries similat 
nikid^ to the pursuit of similar objects, and mingles together the congenial^ 
elements of >jhich ihcj^ art? composed ; but to that ^quick and just percep- 
tion, juftiiiiids of 11 superior cast, which instantly attracts them to all the 
essential relations that exist between the objects of their niiitual specula- 
tion Impressed, as it were, by the result of contemplative rejection, 
they overlook intermediate occurrences, plunge into futurity, find snafeh 
out of the womb of time the ultimate issue of cventsf. 

Thus in the extensive field of modern and ancient military histor^, 
every one may find the par^jcular kind aiftl degree of instruction to which 
ho is ambitious of arriving 5 in those repositories ot knowledge, individuals 
j may collect wherewith to ddorn tTicir memories, to sharpen tlieir undfer- 
standings, and adapt them to a variety of combinations j (o animate their 
courage, to raise their genius, and by useful comparatTve views to enrich, 
^and by degrees to, bring to perfection not only the basis of the fciencc of 
war, but likewise the various arts that have been rftade tributary to it. 

To this end mus^all the labburs a«d all the attention of a go^d staff 
officer be constantly directed 5 liower arduous, however complicatt*d and 
extensive this species of military encyclopoedia may be, it is wholly his ; 
and must be laboured through with indefatigable industry. Let the genius 
and talent qf the individual be what they may, this truth must ho always 
pressed upon his niiii^, that they will be ufeltifs, unless* ho hai*^|resj^liUioii 
tp assist tijtm iTy intense labour and application. It will be easy to funn 
some opinion of the good, that might bo derived from a more extensive 
and better planned system of instruction in tl^is line, by what* was ef- 
fected by the French during the American war, in consequence of a well- 
conducted staff* notwithstanding the disadvantages to which it wrti sub* 
jected on account of tlic frequent changes it underwent, the rapidity 
•with which it was necessarily formed, antk the desultory nature of its 
functions. • • 

It must not, however, be concluded from these remarks,* that this 
essentia? part of modern warfare has bcen^ neglected. Staff service 
has, on the contrary, been considerably imprmTd, its functions have been* 
clearly defined, and the effects which have Jbeen produced by gradual 
ameliorations ought to be carefully preserved. Among the altmtlons which 
bave taken place for the bonier, there are tyo principal instances that de- 
“ • servo 
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serve notice. The first is the simpli^cation of staff duties^ by reducing 
the three heads under which they were classed, and rendering the whole 
subservient cincf responsible to one source. The second is the new and 
hitherto unpractised custom (from being formally opposed by men of 
militaiy induence) of entrusting the command of columns of attack, to 
staff officers, who before were confined to the meic delivery of orders^ and 
to Instructions for their occasional direction. Not only the individuals 
themselves, but the service in general, are considerably benefited by these 
arrangements, ITie officers berome calculated for any species of active 
warfare, hy being enabled, thiough this system, to apply their theory 
to practice ; and to ’secure the esteem and confidence of the soldiers, who 
8te easily indisposed towards that class of officers that do not combat 
in the ranks. By means of thia arrangembit, the general' of an array 
can look with certainty to the execution cff that part of his plan, of which 
be- might have apprehended a disclosure in the customary way of trans^ 
niitting orders. Ifcnce it happened, that the principal stall' officers, who, 
during the late content with the empire, were selected by the generals 
of the French army to second their drsigns, had a considerable share in 
all the victories tliey gdfined. Nor have there, perhaps, ever before been 
80 many instances of that entire confidence in conaeriing measures, and 
of paKicipatiiin of glory in the execution' of them (without which, in- 
deed, all the taUnits and aotiiity of a chief of the slaffimnst be abortive, as 
appeared during the coifse of this war. Almost every individual, who 
was employed in, • that dilficiilt branch, had already given proofs of pro- 
fessional ki^<t)wlcdge in some species of military service. Generals Ber- 
lliier, Regnicr, IDcssollcs, Dupont, Oudinot, and some otnersp have been 
alternately taken from the command of di\isions, battalions, and even de- 
tached armies, to buperintend and manage the staff service. They have 
quitted the same line, and again resumed its functions, according as the 
comnunder in chief thought the application of their talents might he use- 
ful iu v-ither way ; aud it is but justice to say^^ that these officers con- 
tributed,- in a great degree, tp the consolidation of the different branches 
which con.stitute the prcbcnt btalVof the French army. It is also worthy 
of observetion, that Generals Mack, Btlle^rde, Chastelet, Zach, and 
Schmidt, who belonged to the Imperial service, were the chief e.iecutivc 
springs and instmments that influenced (he councils, and conducted the 
operations of ii\e war in Germany and Italy. 

'' The <:oi ‘;olidation of the different branches, belonging to the ,gtaff’ 
lervicc, under one head, has not only simplified the transmission of orders, 

but 
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but by giving those orders the utmost rapidity of communication, the 
movements of the sevcjal armies become proportionably i)uick and deci- 
sive. By means of this consolidation, the specific purposes to which the 
severa^br^nches of the staff service might be applied, are more accurately 
detbrmined, and more xpethodically classed than they could have bhea in 
their fori|ier stete. • 

** An arm;^ may now be considered as being compdt;ed of divisions, and 
each division made up of troops and companies of ail descriptions, accord- 
ing fl) the nature, and in •proportion to the relative cxigenciQ3> of the 
country in which they are to act. These division^ are of course provided 
with every thing that can be required in stores and men, and can act sei* 
paratelj^ witljput requiring aoy other suegour, than what has been pro- 
vided for in the different reserves, appropriated for the reinforcement of 
their several corps or detachn^ents. ^llieyare, moreover, so disposed -jf, 
*that though apparently scat tereil, •they can at any time unite as one body, 
and be brought into action, without the hazard of coiafasion. This ex- 
cellent method appears to have been adopted throughout all armies ; but it 
iMSore particularly followed, and more •scrupulously attended to in the 
French. It is there alone that a /:lear and uniform system of staff ser- 
vice may be discovered. Each division has its separate staffs organized 
and governed in the same manner that the general one is, and only dif- 
fering in the exjguily of its detail.*' These subordinate staffs are com- 
posed of ihe smallest possible number of individuals, and^are, each, Sub- 
ject to the or<lers of a superior officer, whom the French call adjutant ; but 
whose duties, exgept in Victual service, corRrspoiid more immediately^ With 
' thdsc ol our elepuly quarter-maste.r-gcncral. 

All the different details of duty, that are necessary for the interior 
government of the divisions, the discoveries and dispositions tliat are ta- 
ken upon the ground, the communications that are made to tiie rom- 
mander in chief of the division, and to the quartcr-master-gencral of the 
army, must, in every respect, correspond with the establiished distribution 
of the several objects, and minutely agree, throughout all the dwisiops, 
with the rules and forms which haV^ been laid down by the general staff. * 

It is easy to distinguish those objects, whii^h are immediately con- 
nected with the central point of communications belonging to the general 
Staff, from those which are diversihed, and in a manner branch out of the 
divisional ones. Tlie following table contains an abstract of all the objects 
that ‘re^dte to interior or official distribution, discoveries pf ground, and 
Id active operations in the held. ^ 
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The first section cont^ns 

Military discoveries. General and special di|coverios and distribu- 
tions of ground. I'opographical excursions and views for the purpose of 
reconnoitring and ascertaiu^ng ground; discoveries made upon tbs e^emy. 

* 2d Section. **0;>eninga and facilities of progrjsas for troops upon tlte 
ronte^ likewise^ for mdvements of manoeuvre^ and for castram^tation ; 
the marking out posilions of attack or defence;* the designation of ap- 
propriate quarters and cantonments, and the establishment of hospitals and 
niagaainest • i 

dd Section. —Stations j police for the interior government of troops 
in quarters, inspection and examination of guides ; wagon tndn ; forage 
parties ; scouts ; equipages ; baggage and convoy ; postage gf lettqrs. 

4th Section. — Office of Inspection in general ; states of situations and 
quortersi pay, clothing, internal \)olico and discipline ; drill and instruc- 
tion of troops of all descriptions ; councils of war ; and courts* martial. 

Ath Section . -a. Adjutant-general's office, from whence* general orders 
are issued for the movement of troogs. 

6th Section.— Oflkre of comfhunication and correspondence: i. Witi: 

the minister at war. • 

• • • 

H 2. With ihc intendant, or director-general of the army. 

** 3. With the generals commanding divisions ; with the heads of 
their several staffs; and with the generals commending the ar- 

* tillery^nd engineer departments. 

4^.^Wiih the governments and [persons in power belonging to the 
countries, which may be immediately occupiecNby the army. 

** 5. With the staffs that are attached to the armies which lie in ndja- 
• cent quaiters.^ 

I ** 7th Section. — The topographical office, in which the charts of*coun- 
trlesy &c. are deposited, and where the minutes are kept relative to posi- 
tion and locality. ^ 

'' 8th Section.— Fun ctiqps which are immediately personal, and belong 
to the secretaryship of the general staff; the opening of pacquets; dis- 
'patchesrwith explanatory reasons and instructions (if they be found neces- 
sary) to the several sections ; communications direct with the commander 
In chief ; the formation and distribution of the army ; orders and instme- 
.tions respecting the statiqps, &c. of the troops, and of the several generals 
commandkfg them ; the mana^ment of the secret correspondence relative 
to the movements and designs of theenemy ; the dispatching officersl^elong- 
ing to the secret^corrcspondence, and of the necessary couriers and mounteiSI 
orderlies ; and, finally, the vouchers for extraordinary disbursements. 

^ By 
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By the assistance of a table of Ahis sort, in which the sevel^l objects 
would be explained under their appropriate titles, all the pclative duties of 
the staff pf an army might be arranged and distributed, according to the 
exigenci^ of the service, and a perfect theory 4e formed that would mi- 
nirtely correspond with every branch of practice. In order to render such 
work truly inif ful, it would be necessary to bring forward all the princi- 
ples, lalfs, rules, and customs which are connected with this theory, and 
to strengthen* them by precedents and examples,'* • 

' IQie author concludes tl^is interesting view of the staff service with the 
following passage : ‘ . 

We should not have been salisfied with merely having pointed out the 
form and method, in which s^work, so tjuly classical as this is, might be 
arranged, had not our observations already greatly exceeded the limits of a 
note. We feel (egret in thus abruptly finishing our remarks, after hav^g 
insensibly been led to treat this important branch of the art of war in a 
didactic manner. If ever it should fall to our lot to resume these bistpri-* 
cal essays, and to give an epitome of the events of the two last campaigns ; 

we should bebold enough to undertake a largef work, wc must neces- 
sarily enter into all the details of sjsrvice, to which our readers have a right 
to look, after having perused thgse general outlines.'* See from page 435 
to 451 of Even. Miht. 1 1 4* 19- 

111 another place this sensible writer observes, that the nature of staff 
service is very different from that of other mUitary branches, particftlarly 
of such as roiiuire a regular education and training ; of which description 
arc the artillery gnd engineer department?. These have certain bounds 
affixed to th^lr service ) their theory rests upon immutable principles, with 
the advantage of being perpetually enriched by new discoveiies ; iy addi- 
tion tp the acquisition of gradual lights and improvements, its future prac- 
tice is constantly gided by experience. But the objects to he acquiird and 
the labours to be gone through by staff officers, are of a more exu^nsive 
and more variable kind ) tliey comprehend, in fact, no less than the whole 
science of war; so that, in proportion as the views of individiials#belopg- 
ing to that service extend, its theory becomes vague, .and the application- 
of its rules less fixed and determinate. The vtty idea of an established 
doctrine in this branch, yields to its desultory nature, and after all our 
researches, we conclude with this melancholy truth, Tha^ tli*rt is not any 
fixed Oft in that part of' the science of ahoie ail oth^ns, rrqnires 

specifi&kncmUdge and wformation. ^ 

If, in addition to thpse reflections, we taA a cursory view of the man* 

* j • • 

. . ner 
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ner in u'hlch staffs are generally comp^ed^ and of the incessant changes 
to wliich they are exposed^ from military movemei^ts^ we shall perhaps be 
able to account for the uncertainty and for the indifference to which this 
important brancli of piiblit service is exposed. The greater soppc it af- 
fords to the natural ambition of individuals^ jvhq by favour or personal 
merit obtain employments and are thereby enabled to distinguish them- 
selves out of the rc^lar line of promotion^ the mdre readily do they believe, 
that a certain ^degree of knowledge, with extreme activity, will be sufficient 
tOianswer,alt the duties it imposes. The uncontrouled and uninfluenced 
privilege which every Commander in Chief of an army must invariably 
possess, of selecting from the different corps, such persons as he judges 
best calculated for his staff, precludes the possibility of a |:egular,, school, 
and of having officers properly instructed in that particular branch of ser- 
vice. It even happens, that wlfen individuals, by intense study, have ac- 
quired a considerable degree of knowledge in all the different parts of this 
intricate service, the application of their talents is only considered as the 
natural effect of genius, without any allowance being made for the re- 
gular method they haiie pursueef; a method, in fact, which is too often 
looked upon, even by able officers, as superfluous and unnecessary. 

'^^t the conclusion of a war*, which, of all others has been distinguished 
by the most extraordinary events, and by the multiplicity of which theory 
has been replaced by practical experiment, it naturally strikes every think- 
ing fnan, that gertain riile» should be established for the preservation of 
a theory ^hat has been so powerfully proved. It is to the improvement of 
milirary education, and to tllb diffusion of general knowledge during a 
long peace, but most especially to the spirit of rivalship which has existed ' 
between governments, and the consequent emulation which was kept up 
among the different corps, that Europe stands indebted for so many 
distinguished characters who rose from the ranks, and whose skill has been 
of a. much more extensive nature, than ancient prejudice could possibly be 
aware of. Men of this cast discovered, the instant they got into com- 
m^ndsf that however subordinate their original station might have been, 

‘ their minds were elevated by notions of true military genius, and equal 
to the boldest enterprizes. Yet notwithstanding the acqui^tion. of so 
much practical knowledge, (which can only be secured during the activity 
of a campaign) the pos|pssion of it is by no means permanent. The in- 
stant pearb is proclaimed, thb individuals, who have composed the stafl^ 
of the different armies, either retire from the seivice, or return^ to the 

• f The Authfir'is here speaking of tEe last war! 
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several corps from which they hadA)ecn takem The various communi- 
cations and documents^ W'hich must necessarily have been made during 
the several campaigns, though in some degree preserved, are so ninch 
scattered^ that no clear system is established, oiid no regular plan is laid 
ddWn for the ready gojjeriiment of future staffs. From a conviction of 
this sort, (continues the same author), we have eifdeavourcd to collect all 
the various objects whiclf may elucidate the subject, ^nd fix, if possible, 
the principles by which this service may be governed. The^ observations, 
however, though perhaps^ the ground- work of a more enlarged unck’r- 
taking, must be considered only as so many leading he^tds foi a more ample 
discussion *.’* • ^ 

Havjng given this copious gxtract fron^a foreign writer relative to stalft 
in general, I cannot conclude his observations more appropriately, than 
by referring the; English readier to ^ small treatise which has lately bgen 
published for the specific purpose of introducing system and regularity 
into the British Commissariat on foreign service. Thi# treatise is wr^iten 
by a gentleman whose whole theory has had the advantage of practice^ 
although its contents are confineS t« one specific branch only, namely 
the civil administration of an army as far as relates to the commissary’s 
duty, it nevertheless compreheiYls so much useful detail, that persSp® em- 
ployed upon that service, will do well to study the British Commissary. 

The author justly observes in his introduction, that there is not an 
article of expence in the contingencies of an,army but must in somtf mea- 
sure depend^on the abilities and integrity of its commissaries. The Com- 
mander in Chief, occupied with the great •movements and general •plans, 
cannot stoop to the inspection of articles of running expence ; neither can 
the military departments be taken off from the detail of their duty to 
exangine and controul them.” It will strike the'observant reader in this 
place, thatthe wyiter of the Evenemens Mi/it aircs does not exactly ^cord 
with the British Commissary, in as much at least as regards the union of 
civil and military talents m the same person. The position is notwith- 
standing correct in its general import, and particularly so with respect to 
the British army, whose civil administration materially differs from the 
plans lai(^down for the French. Commissaries In our service, to use the 
English writer’s words, although neccssaril/ under the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, do nevertlielcss receive instructions from, and report 

* those persons who may wish to see the sHbjrct of French ^AufTs treated 
merest large, we recommend the perusal of the Manuel den JUjudant-Gtnlraux^ 
^ des Adjoints employes dans les Etats-Majors-4JivisMihiaites des Annees ; par 
Faul 'ThiHauli^ Adjudaill-GeJuraL-^Thi^ worl;l|fia been trai;|latcd hy an anony- 
mous writer, 
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to the Lords of the Treasury^ as beln^ alone accountable to parliament for 
the cxpenclituroHof all grants. Experience shews, that notwithstanding 
commissariat expences have been commented upon, in and oat of parlia- 
ment, from the Duke of Marlborough's time to this day, no has at* 
'tempted to bring a system forward which may obviate the inconveniences 
of sending men abroad to exercise functions, that are perfectly new to 
them. The iriiih i^ commissaries are only employed in lime of wqr, and 
sought for at flie moment of active operations ; it should, however, be re? 
membere^ that the importance* of their office^ is not to be estimateil by 
the length of their services, but by the weight of its responsibility. For in- 
stance, continues the same writer, the Assistant commissaries sent out to 
the continent during the late c|mpaigns, received no other information 
from the treasury, than notice of their appointment, and verba] orders to 
jogi at head quarters. Had the nature of the service Jbeen previously 
known to those gentlemen, or at least had general instructions been de- . 
liv^ed to them on« their arrival, their minds would have been relieved 
from much anxiety, and their accounts would, from the beginning, have 
been regularly brought^forward : •ncm as the saving to. the i:ountry nmst 
ever be proportionate to the punctuality^ of its agents, it may be fair to 
ask, aIIdw many millions would haVe been saved iA the seven years war, 
the late American war, and the present numerous commissariat establish- 
ments, had an uniform system been adopted and followed?** 

Ittnust be manifest fron^ these and the preceding observations, that, 
however sHipfrior to the. rest of mankind an individual may^prove, upon 
the ]aYge%cale of military arrangements, however igiftcd jyith genius, and 
the faculties of command, it is, nevertheless, impossible for him to ect 
withoujl the assistance of auxiliary talents. From the persons with whom he 
communicates, in the n^ost ooniidential manner, who serve immediately 
ondof liim, *aud from whom the various branches of executive service take 
their spring and action, down to the most subordinate corporal, military 
knowledge is more or less indispensably necessary. 

'^^''urpln observe.s, ** that a general who would merit the title of a 
great man, ought tc\ unite in himself ak civil, military, and political excel- 
lence * : It is by this that he will easily flcqv\ire the means of making war 
with success. Nothing wid escape him •, he will know, without dil&cul^, 

• Those pej^ons, liowrve*', wlio inini;iiie that the wh»>!e nrt of w'ar consists in 
mere practift', ^'ili do well to reUecc upon the following lines of Frederic the 
Great of Prussia ^ , 

Cl s ilrnics, ces cho^vanx, res soldats, ces canons, 

Ne souricniient pa*:* seuls I’hoiinciir iW nations: 

ApprAiez ieur iisnjlV^ et par queiles niaxiines, 

Uu guerrier pent utteindre a des 'exploits sublimes. 

the 
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the genius of every country, and of tlfb nations which compose the enemy’s 
army ; the abilities of the generals who command, and the nature uf the 
troops un^er them* Without thesc^ precautions, he would never think, 
that he c^ld act upon sure grounds ) he kno^es that he may venture a 
mot^ement with some yoops, which he would not dare to attempt with* 
others that aresecjually brave. One nation is vehement, hery and formH 
dable in the first onset,*a8 the French •, another is4)Ot so hasty, but of 
more perseverance, as the British or German j with the former., a single 
iiist^ice determines success ; with the latter, the action is not so jrapid, liv^t 
the event is less doubtful.*' • , 

We must, however, acknowledge, that many natural qualifications arp 
required to fqi-m the character of a perfe^ general. Merc industry and 
ambition will not suffice tO make it up} there must be genius and an 
aptitude of mind, to anticipate and to square events ; a solidity of judg- 
‘ment to regulate every impulse *to enterpize, and a coolness of tempet 
to guide this vast machinery of war, through all the natural and artificial 
difficulties by which it is surrounded^. Had Bonaparte been ignorant of 
•the^^rinciples of mechanics, when he wfts serving^t Toulon -f, in the ca-* 
pacity of a subordinate officer belonging to the engineer department, he 
would, probably, never have at;^acted the notice of the French flgtieral, 
Dugommier, who commanded in that quarter, or have been recommended 
to the minister, at war for his ingenuity in getting some heavy pieces of 
ordnance up a height which overlooked the town and harbour } nor would 
he, previous*to the battle of Marengo, have been able to astoiiisli all 
Europe, by the conveyance of his artilleiy over Mount St. Bcrnarfl:^. 

Tct it not,^ however, be imagined, that a military dictionary ought ea« 
clusively to belong to a camp or barrack, or to be found only in the libra- 
ries, and on the tables of military men. The arts and sciences are so inii* 
mately connected, together, that they mutually borrow terms frogni one 
another for illustration, and go hand in hand, from the senate to the field, 
from the pulpit to the bar, through all the vicissitudes of human intercourse 
and correspondence. 

• Vast conception joined to prompt and resolute ^ecuTion intist constitute the 
principal features of a consummate chief. The lRte^unexnrn])Icd success of our 
Urneiited and immortal N£LSo>* js the best illtjstratfl>n thnt caii l>c uiTtit'C.d on this* 
liead. If ever u giareful coiiuiry ov%ed nn illustrious a ud uurunimoii tiibiite to 
the memory of departed worth, (rrejit Britain ow 4 *s ic to this constellation in 
naval glory. God send wc may see his like again! ' 9^ 

t Iff consequence of ^hc Fiench having secured a commanding position an 1 
planted cannon upon it, the Ei^giiah and Spani^ds cvacuatciTfouion on the 3d 
of January lTd4. • 

i See Mountains. , 
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Military science, in wWch I incluac every species of tactics, and the 
interior economy of corps, is, in fact, of so extei^ive and comprehensive 
a cast, that there is not a single trade or profession, to which it may not be 
rendeted more or less useftil. To the gentleman, it gives an ca y deport- 
ment, a frankness of mjmners ; and, above alj other qualities, the nicest 
sense of honour. Fof it h an abuse of the term to call a.^y person, (let 
his standing, or occasional services in the arifly be what they naay,) a 
real soldier, wliodoes not unite calmness of mind and urbanity of conduct; 
wkh a kiipwlcdge of his profession. Brutal jwdacity may belong te the 
mere mechanical pouiort of fighting men ; but unless it be governed, in the 
hy the superior genius of incfividuals, and in the individuals 
themselves by the higher notions«of nationals fame and resppnsibilUy, the 
character will degenerate into a public nutsahcc and disgrace. A real 
soUier, on the conliary, is an orfiamefit to sgcicty. After having fought 
the battles of his country abroad, or co*opcrated with those of general* 
aervjce, by guarding her coasts at home, the officer of expcilcnce, not 
only participates in the blessing of peace, but enlivens every scene by the 
most interesting comnii^nlcations.* • 

Nor is it necessary to have been in actual service, to derive advantage 
from < military knowledge; 1 have alreat^V observed, that there is not a 
single trade or profession, ko which it may not be rendered more or less 
useful. The man of letters cannot, with any permanent s^Uisfaction, read 
the hiflories of termer tiiTies> nor even the ephemeral records of his own, 
without feqjing tlie justness of this assertion. That a knowlMge of mili- 
y terms forms no inconsiderable part of a writer's qualifications, the fol- 
lowing candid avowal of tin; ingenious tran'^lators of Plutarch^ Lives, \fi\l 
sufficioqtly cvinci' : Tn the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, 

it is more than probable* that we may be mistaken in the military terms. 
We limvc tmdeavoared, however, to be as accurate in this respect as pos- 
sible, jnd to acquaint ourselves of iJiis kind of knowledge, as well as our 
situations would permit; but we will not promise the reader, that we have 
alw;^J^s siwx'edcd 

• Mr. Ci^lihon, the lj[»u>rian, who was iwo years and a half, (from May 
10th, 1715o, to December 2nd, 17<i2,) a captain in the Hampshire Militia, * 
•speaks thus of a miliinry life, even \vithin the limited sphere of that; 
establishment. '' My principal obligation to the militia was, the 
making ni(%!ln Kngliahiuiui .-md* a soldier. After my foreign education^- 
with my rescrve<i.temper, I should long have contii ued a stranger fh a.// 
native country, had I not bcfeii shaken in tins various scene of new faces* * 

See Preiuce to Plutnrch s'Livcs? by the two Langhornes. 
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With respect to the introiluction ot/French trriTis at all, beyond what 
were found absolutely necessary for the e^)lanatioti of tccjinical phrases 
which ha\^ been adopted^miong ns, \ can only say. flnil some knowlcdoc of 
the Fren<‘Ii^is not f r !y useful, but absulntrly nc*Ts>«ary m military rnen,^ 
So true m ihi« -^cunor, at lc;rtt, if not in all others, (to use Mr. 'lookc's • 
vords ill h.s lijtroduetion to tht* l)nf of ' U that >ayin^ of 

.Roger A«<ii§ra, Kirn as^<J ku\ilxc /htih iiot ii:cx.'>ih o'V xi:n^, own so a 
tnan rcackcth ftoi io riceUnuy xcifh one to.inuL." |' 

AnJ if it should be laid, ifiat I Irivr Ucif tfdion^’y minute in evplninln^ 
jionic terms which apjicar trilling; in thcnisrl.es, 1: u it be ricollceled, at 
the editor of the RwUmtntA of //I.# has justly it rn.n ‘ ed, llnit "r!ith\s^ 
aid Usually the first flunj^s forp.otten in a period i>» m.icuviiy and repose', 
that the fdementt of every sfu m e. however tii\ \il in detail, become col- 
ketivelyui nnpoiVnoc; that it is an^e.sf^aiddaye *>1 noils uhieh composes 

* ?! niillinn, and rtf pjatxtb that foini* iIjc most Mihiabh- thcotems of malltc- 
jiiaiical dfni%('ii.sl ration.'' 

* 

In thr hurty and confusion of a battle, the .simplicity of the two grand 
ptin^plcs of uixosion and o;>?.//e.so/i;/i,*n:^tst be unavoid iMy lost, that 
the safety of tlse line of action depeuvn wholly iipoiVilu' quick restoration 
of the most .subordinate^parts. This lestofaiion can only be tlFictCvl ^y a 
thorough knowledge of military mechanism, in eveiy part of a battalion, 
flein'e the nc<’esbilv.of those niiniUe manuuivres and evolutions which 
Frederii’k the Great, of Prussia, is said to have first intro(lue<’d, and to 
which the bcsH disciplined armies in Europe have thought it prudent to 
sub-scribe. ^ • • * * 

• /is to those^parts of the work, which are not neecssarily connected with 
the mere explanation of technical terms, &:e, but grow out ot its subject 
matter jnto general remarks, I may with safety titai tliere is not ono 
observation or suggestion which does not tend to promote the morality of 
individuals, the advancement of military science, or tlie importatit objects 
of discipline and good ordcl*. I have, with some degree of earnestness, 

t « 

* Tt will also he oh«-crved, that, in ^»;my in*5:aiH*< s, 1 in^i\ lo lirue un- . 

, noocs&arily !>w< lU d the woik hy a rcjH inMni of U i in'!, snail s mj: tiu aiinuMlmii: in 
holli hgiL'ua«^"s. The rcailci, hrnvever, uill he j)!oi.scd lo rc inaik, that the ( \|ihi- 
nitjuu of the same terms or of terms with few or fio shades of ililli'iencf; he- 
Iw ten thorn, is so variously ^iveii hy iiu fri iicli laulioniu that J liavo ol’tcji 
thonght^it best to sulmiit them, as they liave come ty m<‘, rarRer than ha/unl a 
niiscoustruction on iny own judjnn iiL. » ^ 

f Wit^i respect to the insertion of Indian term*^,! feel mv<elf jn'<tifit’*l in hining 
me so, whenever I ouai fny eyes cm t^'ei.iurial da/c ire, and sre ^ilie returns of ilia 
lied. and wounded in our ^uttiu'uilh the lihdlidhs chiefs of lh;it wour try, 

i\ • • * existed 



excited the attention of army, anc^of course the judgment of the Com- 
mander in Ch».j^*, to tiae mist^iicvons practice of buying, selling and ex- 
changing commis.sions. A general^Vgcin-y BoarR, subject to Com- 
rnimder in Chief, See inj;ime of war, and to the Secretary at War in 
•time of peace, naturally forms the jet and^ ultimate object of ihtSe lug- 
gestions. • * ^ • 

In concluding l^|is Preface (the subject ii’^tter of which ^nnot be »; 
deemed whoUy supertluous, although sonut parts maybe flionght trdiovi* 
end uninteresting), I must adve^'t to that pass.f^c in Dr. Johnson's laborious 
work, wherein ho sayg, a large vork ts ditHicnU, because It is large, 
even though all its parts might singly l>c perfornied u iih facility j where 
there arc many things to be done, each must be allowed its siuirc ot time 
and labour, in the proportion only which if beat? to the wholes lun ran it 
be expected, that the stones wUich form the dome of a jeinple, should be 
tqiiarod and polished like the diamond a ring/* • 

'pint it will^ immediately bicoinc popular,” to use Ihe sfifuie writer’* 
Woida, cten among those; military men who may pej haps stand in con- 
siderable need of lhcor(,ticjl aiil,^'*\ have not promised to myself. A^tev^ 

wild blnndei.s and ri'Ale absurdities, from which no woik of such mnlti- 

, • 

tiplj^d^^ was ever free, may fot*a time furnish “folly with laughter, and 
harden ignorance in contempt; but useTul diligence will at last prevail, 
jnd there never can be wanting some who distinguish desert } wliowill 
CouJiidcr that no dictionary a living tongue (most especially a miliiaiy 
dictionary in our language, v:hich is hourly borrowing frtsh terms tVein 
the J^rcficli and German) can* ever be perfect j since, vvjiile it is hastening 
to publication, some words are budding, and some frilling Sw^ay;* llmt a« 
xvhole life cannot be spent upon syntax .and etymology, and that even a 
whole life w'oiild not bti siiflicient ; that he whose design includes whatever 
lan^iage can express, must often speak of what he does not understand j 
that a writer w ill sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and some- 
times faint with wTarincss under a task w’hich Scaliger compares to the 

labours, of the anvil and' the mine; that wdiat is obvious is not always 

• . 

. knowt\,, and what known is not^alwcys present ; that sudden fits of in- 
advertency will surprizt* vigilancc, j slight avocations will seduce attention, ' 
' and 


^ * Malta reiinsi'pntiir f|n;v jam cecidcre, cadentque 

^ tiuj' iiiiiK*. ir?I»)n(|ie v« -iihula; si \o!ct Usiis. IIOR. • 

t Some* \iords, ]iaviii<]; hero oinirU'd in their .alphaholiral arraogeinent, ar* 
found im rui'OritH'd N\ilh other ai tides, to which they^havo an athnity. Of this 
rlcscrlpiijMi ii Arenturkr iindtr HvUkit ; to wlfich 1 lyi^ht add s^everal othei'S that 
wiL iiatinaii^v at^ke the juif’CiOus leader. In the same maiftier 1 ha\c been 

« obli>;ttd 
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find casual eclipsA'ofthc mind will iJarkcn Icari^ing j and that tlu‘ \v'rit<*r 
ihall often in vain trace his memory at the ijdoment of iu\ that wliich 
yesterday he knew wiili^ntuitive rcadtncss, and which will cumc uncalled 
into his ftioughts to-morrow.*’ 

In dtsmissing this woik, which I am free to confess I cannot do with* 
the frigid Iraiu^uillity ortr It'hrned lexicograpiicr t xyciicnccd at the close 
of his lajAtffsT 1 think it ^iccfssary to observe^ that ih^ books horn which 
1. have principally lyade extracts coitsist oi' J)n'fio?unj ire Mil^/oirc, cn try/is 
Twim; ditto in tw'o volumtft, and the Ja'it^i^iintrd work of that dchci iplion, 
cntitulcd, Xoaxcau Dk'tfotnwine Milifahe, pnblJshc(Jin Lts Eiemcm 

dt FortiJicati<t»,par lUhiir ; Mamef de V Art dUi:r ; EsMti s,e:Kr!il sur TJt* 
tiV]i(€ IXi'eiiif f/t\v Places; Inslruetionit pour tracer iV ettustruire loiiics 
Sorics (rOui rn^cs dc Ca?nj)g>j;uc, par P, Gaiidi, aifipuenlee par A, P,J. 
Belair ; Vauhan'^ Fortification ; Aide Mimoire ; 'J'actnjue et Dt^eiplinc dc 
• Prnssc ; Dletfonun/rc dc PAcadc/rge Vrancoiw, cinquh/ne uhlwn : fialdvnCs 
Tactics ; V/A (Its J'hunnicns Mill tains-, Ruies and^ P\ci;ultilion\ puh^ 
lislud bp Authoritu: lioberts's Indian Glossanj ; Ormes liktoni 
Carnatic-, Rombardicr Fraiicois ; P of tn^s Antiquities ; Kelt net Cs lluntaii 
Anliquil^es i Iditlr Pwrnbardier ; Articles of If '^ur ; 7)/fler on Coat ts-Mat\\ 

Hal ; McArthur s 'Preatise on Courts- ^Mmtial ; 'J7ie Life of Gustav im Adol-y 

• ** ' 

phus 5 Smiflds Dictionarp, as far as regards the artillery and various small 

treatises which have occasionally appeared. 

With respect to any collateral aid, which might have been allordej me, 
during the collection and subsequent disti^utioii of the liiatcriah, I .sIj.sII 
not be thought uijkind cy ungenerous — 1 ccylainly am not unju?l*-win;n I 
assort, that il^ little as>»i.slance which 1 did apparently receive, upwards of 
twelve months before tlie completion of theiirst edition, rather impeded than 
forwarded its progress j rather perplexed than clea/ed the way, and t’xpo'scd 
me to the rc\ ision^of words, and the rc-wriliiig of articles, during which 
interruption, I might have collected the saiiic terms myself, and have added 
appropriate illustrations. •So that all the praise — if the most tiitliug’pi'flh® 
b?: given — and all the blame — of wdiich I caiT ta&ily anticipate ijp incon- 
siderable .portion —that may be atlached to this worjt, must be my 'own, 

It would however be an injustice done tifrcal im/istry, were I to omit ac- 
ItObwledging in this place my obligations to mf printer. To him, and to « 
him only, I stand/indebted not only ^or some acute and sensibly (]ucrlei( 

obliged to di\ide the explanation and the use of Jllor/f/Zo Tower. Uufler Mortello 
will be*found the dei'ivalion, &c. and under Tower, the desci ipdou of that wliich 
k in Jersey; the Utter article bawiig rc-<iche(rhie#ftcr the other had been worked 


relative 
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relative to the genenl master, but coi^siderably so for gfAt attention to the 
Arrangement words, according to their alphabetical succession. 

Looking, as I con ii den tly candour jfiul con:>ideratioii of that 

respectable class of military individuals, wbo?c disposition to promote tlic 
•general good of the servicci is at least t qual to tlieir personal to'*] aiW gJory 
in it, I 'should Iniallwdose this long lYeface ^ritff little courtesy to them, 
and less acivantage^to myself, were I to omit |oliciting oii*.iw>/occasioh^ « 
their frieiidly^commiinicalions. IlinN, suggestions, ^nd corrections, for 
tiui improvenK nt of this Dictioifary, and of the Regimental Compamon-,’’ 
will he thankliilly at' k^jow lodged by me, addressed to the Military Library, 
Whiteliall \ obscrviiig to every reader that may do me the tonour to pe- 
ruse cither of thrso juihlications, • 

• • • • 

Si quid noviiti reclnw 

(.'ainlirius iinporli •* 'i non, liia uicre uiccum. ^ Uor. 


^1’O‘STSCllIPT. 

fyf&illnol, I am persuaded, l5c deemed presiftiiptuous in me to point 
out specific ai ticks (to which the atteniron of young officers is principally 
invited), when I observe, that some of the chief ones have been kindly 
supplied by gentlemen of at^knowledgcd learning and reputation, I shall, 
therefore, not scru])le to rccoi^rnrnd to tlieir occasional periisal the tollow- 
ing and in so doing, Lbeg to be undersTf\pd by tjjiosc persons, who 

have done mo the friendship to contribute to the undertakilfg, that I have . 
a duo sense of the service they have rendered me. I only wish (for the 
benefit of the army at Wrge) that I had been fortunate enough tg merit 
the countenance of those in p<»\\ er, so far as to have secured die contribu- 
tion of the ditferent oilices, and establiHhed inslitntioiis ol‘ the countiy. 
Perhaps I may not be too vain when I say, that I have laid the ground- 
work of a valuable compifition. To render it what it ought to be, a fia- 
• # 

tional i^lilitary Enc^'cloncedia, the professors at Woolwich and High Wy- 
combe should not onlyVnd their theoretical aid, but ofticers of known* 
ability and experience v^io arc provided for in the several departments, 
should add their practical observatbns. 

An otl^tYi, or circumscribed* depertment, at a moderate cxpeace to the 
public, ought, ji^idccd, to be established for the p^rpofe of receiving com- 
munications, of translating* foreign military wy ks, and of digesting the 

^ * ditferent 
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different acts of plfliament which rcjptc to the aroaj. This oHaaOi or lite- 
rary board, might be subordinate to the ct nnnander in .chief and 8 the 
secretary at war ; under ^ hose imined'.iic « .action and direction, Avorks of 
a military tendency, as well as otlicinl rules and regulations, would be ar* 
rangc'cMn ^lear and short ni£|nner. But I am ioseosibly digressing from the* 
immediate object of thi^WAscript. I shall tliorefore taka my leave, of this 
» new cdW '...i 4 i a work, wiiich has been executed by rre ainiclst the hurry 
of a capital, and, 1 have already stated in the Preface, lender circum- 
stands of peculiar, wCre, an<> extraneous occupation. For the errors, it, con- 
tains, and for some palpa&le omissions, 1 luu^t trttst to the inddlgcn'ce of 
those men, \9l4o can make allowances for the situation of the Author, and 
fen* the unavoidable imperfections to which every work must be subjecte^^ 
vvbich lias bceii completed ^Tth scarcely* any assistance, but that of hit 
Printer. The words which are nurked willi astciistns have been chiefly 
• given 1^ others. / * m * 

Animate.^ Rcliradc. 

XjoUlen Uock. Ih ticat, ^ 

Honour. ^ Riot. # ' ‘ 

Infu.itry.* ' River. ^ 

March. • Rt pruiailler. 

Military *Mind> •Religion.^ « 

Money Matters. Military Rewards. 

Montagues, Salutatores. 

Xager."^’ , Sccrccy. 

K:Uation. Science of War, 

NciiUnlity. ^ Serjeant. 

OlHcer. ^ Military Secretary^ 

British P.iy.* • •Servants. • 

rimrsalici. • Signal by Colours. 

JVdtrooM. Soldier.* 

Population . Superiority. 

PrejiiMiiption. Sin>pe‘)sion. 

Reconnoitring.* ^ Surpcizca. 

I must here generally observe, that as I have collrctcxl raatcriafi from 
established aulhorities, ot^at least from books which have been putlishcd 
iBider the apparent sanction of military instituftuns, such as Woolwich, &c. 

I can only refer tln5 scientific rcadtr to the same sourceg y claiming indul.- 
gence for such errors as I may inadvertently hav/ copied, and which might 
possibly have been avoided, had I possessed the leisure which ^ery under- , 

irusr, l^owever, that few orpone will 


Sword 

Swimming.* 

Table des 0(ficieri« 
I’.ictics. 

I'h-get.* 

Telegraph.* m 
'J'urcopiliu*.* 
Tiircopolicr. 
\'.ilour. 

V ivies, 

UlriMR. 

\'</:mttrers. , 
AVlieeling. * ^ 
Wrotigfi, 

Yeomen. 

York Azylunj, . 


I : Ijfrusr, l^ow 

e li%ly to mislead any olfic^ on service." 


taking of this description requires : 
be found in this edition, which are i 

I c..nnot conclude ^jhia article without expressing my acknowledgmenfs 
to the several gentlemgn from whom I liar jpeeived suggestions) and 1 
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^begleatte to repeat, ih^f. eveiy dOi^Utiieation^ for tfic improtement of 
this work> o^^of Ihc Regimelhal Companion, wifi 1)e thankfully acknow- 
lodged. 

It is also necessary to |ay sometfatttg more regarding the^Frelich terms 
S‘%hlch are interspersed^ and in some tnsfances, apparently \ut place. 
‘The rale^ whidh I have generally gone by, iias *been to ^select not only 
ivtch M'Ords as mig^t be found useful on service,, but alao^uiy^;; T;hicli tend',- 
4o the clnctdalion of Fn^ch military works, or compiunications. T]ie 
technical ones Sire attaclted to their 'Ed|lish and wh(|[i r-hc 

^rase has" been used fgnongst us, the English term has followed. In some 
Instances, the leading word haf^not been«uccccded by its Frgffch or English 
'<^nnci ; and where this occurs it will be found, that the term was not 

• c , • 

•used in both languages to signify the fame Uiing. I'hus under Ofneer in 
y^iting (literally Offlciet en aUaifiant), which is fouqd in our orderly 
I have not affixed a French terpi, because thtS same form is’ nolf , 
among ^the French. They have certainly a phraa:- that cor- 
kilp^ds; which is, Lc Vrmi^ i) prendre, and the Lc Suppliant, 
l^^tilbose, who may perus^:^ *• c{diitcrent articles which are occa^iojially 
l^^ded beyond thc^ere etymological or technical explanation ef terms, 
lt>!rJll%ot, perhaps, be presumption in me to snty, that they will not lay 
town this volume w3lS)ttsenlimcnts or impressions, whicli can make them 
worse haen, worse Christians, or worse soldiers than they were, when they 
iQoksit up 3 too happy shou\^ I be, if, without tl^p imputation of flattery to 
i^ysdf, 1 could add, they ma)V|je better. 








